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A.  tliiiiks  millet  has  not  Iteen  properly  estimated— the 
produce  of  several  sorts  of — may  be  sown  after 
tlie  fate  of  clover  is  ascertained  63 — smut  in  -wheal 
occasioned  by  a  worm  at  tlie  root — change  of 
seed  a  remedy  for  70 — proposes  the  forming  of  a 
permanent  fund  by  lottery  for  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Maryland  335 — raising-  of  cattle  of 
secondary  importance  compared  with  improve- 
ments of  land  336. 

A.  B.  enquires  as  to  the  policy  of  raising  sheep  in 
this  country  by  ^rass  farmers  45. 

Thinks  that   similar  minerals  might  be  found  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  coal  in  this  country,  that 
exist  in  StafTordsliire  lEng.)  396. 

ACID,  Carbonic,  makes  up  one  fourth  part  of  lime- 
stone 1. 

ACORNS  were  used  as  food  by  the  Druids  and  an- 
cient Britons — cultivated  for,  in  some  parts  of 
Spain  now — good  food  for  poidtry  105. 

ACTS,  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  pre- 
serving order  at  cattle  shows  51 — of  the  New- 
York  legislature,  regulating  horse  racing  260 — 
of  the  Maryland,  regulating  the  inspection  of  to- 
bacco 349. 

Reported  to  the  legislature  of  New-York,  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  agricul- 
ture 359. 

ADDOMS,  John  T.,  on  diseases  of  sheep  ;  causes, 
svmptoms  and  remedies  341. 

ADLUM,  John,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  de- 
scribes his  vineyard,  proposes  to  sell  cuttings, 
thinks  success  in  raising  vines,  and  fabricating 
wines,  &c.,  should  be  encouraged  by  premiums 
256.  Queries  propounded  to  by  J.  C.  B.  relative 
to  dissimilar  products  of  juice  from  grapes  344 
— answered  350 — sug.gests  a  new  method  of  pro- 
pagating the  vine  414 — shows  the  e.xpense  and 
jirobable  product  of  seven  year's  cultivation  of 
the  i^ape  upon  an  acre  372. 

ADVERTISEMENTS,  of  Stock  for  sale  32,  48,  56, 
96,  128, 136,  232,  240,  248,  256,  272,  296,  304, 
36S,  384,  392. 

Tor  service— bull  Youn.g  Comet  1 12. 

Stallions— Tuckahoe,  Young  Tom  and  Exile  24. 

Of  seeds,  8,  120,128,  136,   152,296,368. 

Miscellaneous,  80,   176,288,296,304,312,320. 

Of  Implements,  wheat  fan  48,  72,  120— hay  and 

grain  i-ake  112— sorting  machine  120 — straw  cut- 
ter  144,    232 variety  280,     296,    304,  36S 

hemp  and  flax  breaker  400,  416. 

Offai-ms,  88,  104,  184,288,  312. 

Of  fruits  and  trees,  8,  296. 

AGRESTES  objects  to  penning  milch  cattle  dui"- 
ing  the  night  in  summer  199. 

AGRIC.  Medicus,  introduces  Barlow's  poem  on  hasty 
pudding  21. 

AGKICOLA'S  method  of  forcing  fruit  trees  84. 

ACRICULTURK,  vitally  connected  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation  41,  363 — the  profession  of 
would  be  lucrative  if  it  had  no  other  obstacles  to 
overcome  than  those  which  nccess.ty  present, 
wrong  headedness  and  political  consistency  at 
war  w'ith — apostles  in  political  economy  recom- 
mend that  producers  should  turn  spinners  and 
weavers,  and  become  consumers  41,  42 — in  Penn- 
sylvania, not  a  favorite  pursuit  6V — ancient  cus- 
toms in  honor  of  363 — scientific  principles  not 
indispensible  to  the  successful  practice  of  36' — 
improvements  in,  mark  the  present,  as  an  age  of 
improvement  397 — essentially  promoted  by  ex- 


hibitions— improvidently  pursued,  immoral  290— 
the  science  of,  becoming  more  and  more  honored, 
our  most  distinguished  citizens  theoretically  or 
practically  engaged  in  294,  299 — the  most  impor- 
tant  of  all  sciences,  and  the  only  one  tluat  has 
not  been  followed  up  by  the  test  of  experiment 
341 — a  desideratum  in  how  to  feed  the  greatest 
number  of  cattle  on  a  given  quantity  of  food  81 
— new  objects  of  cultivation   sliould  be  sought 

out  413 enumeration   of  impediments  to  the 

successful  practice  of,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Slaryland  153,  154 — naked  fallowing  and  ne- 
glect to  cultivate  artificial  grasses,  make  up  the 
c.italogue  155 — will,  in  consequence  of  certain 
arrangements,  be  studied  in  Virginia  as  an  ele- 
gant science  248 — eulogised  89 — the  wretched 
condition  of  in  Prince  Georges  (Virg.)  347. 

State  of,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  342. 

-The  friends  of,  should  have  experimental  patches, 

and  compare  the  products  of  varieties  of  grain 
344. 

Products  of,  report  respecting  those  exhibited  at 

the  Brighton  cattle  show  254.       .. 

The  morals  of,  practice  of  two  farmers,  and  the 

moral  consequences  of  each  207. 
Economy  of,  consists   in  foresight  that  prepares 
work  for  all  weathers  155 — thebest  tools  cheap- 
est, time  saved  by  the  use  of  threshing  machines, 
to  save  in  labour  and  seed  49. 

English  Board   of,  government   support   to   be 

withdrawn  from,  resolutions  in  consequence,  its 
influence  will  be  more  extensively  felt  than  ever 
141— cattle  show  of,  and  distribution  of  premi- 
ums by  102. 

Of  Athens,  Sparta,  Greece  and  Rome,  defective 
for  the  want  of  the  lights  of  science  65. 

Of  modern  Italy,   probably  the  best  in  Europe 

(rivalled  however,  in  many  parts  of  Flanders  66) 
— the  regions  of  described,  the  economy  and 
administration  of  farms  no  where  so  well  under- 
stood 161 — rotations  162. 

And  soil  of  Tuscany,  divisions  of  the  country  des- 
cribed, the  sti'aw  for  Leghorn  hats  grown  and 
manufactured  in  the  Val  d'Arno,  by  beautiful 
female  peasantry,  source  of  great  profit  194 — 
their  rotation  of  crojjs  admits  not  of  rearing  cat- 
tle 195 — the  inhabitants  of  the  Appenines  sup- 
ported by  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  coun- 
trj'  195 — cause  of  t"lie  insolated  condition  of  the 
JMaremma  of  Tuscany  195 — reclamation  of  mai-sh 
by  draining  383. 

Of  Great  Britain,  excites  mingled  feelings  of 
admiration  and  surprise,  with  her  facilities,  where 
so  much  has  been  achieved,  more  might  have 
been  accomplished  j  bears  up  against  a  compli- 
cation of  burthens,  more  grievous  than  ever 
oppressed  any  country  60 — present  state  of  205 
— practical  knowledge  in  under  existing  circum- 
stances, of  little  benefit  111. 

American,  the  examples  of  England,  France  and 

Italy,  should  not  be  lost  upon  us  66 — the  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Board  of  Agriculture 
propose  publisliing  a  volume,  and  solicit  infor- 
mation 152 — false  economy  in  reprobated  124. 

AGRICULTURAL  evidence  on  British  I urmcrs  dis- 
tress erroneous,  the  true  cause  of  to  be  found 
in  exhorbitant  rents  4,  5 — the  true  cause,  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  enhancing  the  val- 
ue of  money  and  depressing  that  of  produciive 
labour  235,  236,  237, 2  ■  6 — prices  of  foreign  corn, 
&c.   elicited  before  the  agricultural  committee 


AGRICULTURAL  Exhibitions,  admirable  auxiliaries 
to  improvement,  operate  as  stimulants  to  the  far- 
mer 113 — lead  to  improvement  290 — competi- 
tors for  premiums  at  should  patiently  acquiesce 
in  the  decision  of  judges  291. 

Exhibition  and  Fair,  in  conformity  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania act  for  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, &.C.  the  first  for  Alleghany  County  to  be 
held,  premiums  to  be  awarded  and  by-laws  209, 

Experiments,  to   guard    against    rot    in   cotton 

14 — General  Ringold's  productive  of  a  large  crop 
of  corn  143 — recommended  to  be  made  with 
salt  196 — with  sulphate  of  copper  to  prevent 
smut  in  wheat,  found  perfectly  efTective  220 — 
made  with  steeps  on  seed  wheat  255 — in  sowing 
wheat  269— to  ascertain  the  best  of  vine  fruit 
270^the  proper  state  in  which  to  apply  vegeta- 
ble manures  318 — showing  the  efi'ect  of  cultiva- 
tion on  trees  327 — in  doubtful  practice  alone  the 
only  proper  subjects  for  premiums  340 — results  of 
should  be  communicated,  regardless  of  the  tech- 
nical language  of  science  363 — made  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  crop  or  crab  grass  412— recommended 
on  the  grape  vine  414. 

History  and  politics,  introducing'  a  history  of 
Irish  distress,  the  editor  disclaims  entering  into 
the  field  of  politics  farther  than  as  measures 
bear  upon  the  interests  of  agriculture — thinks 
the  causes  producing  the  phenomena  of  an  in- 
dustrious people  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
should  be  studied  and  discussed  235. 

Implements Bolton's  clover  seed  mill,  ad- 
vertised and  noticed  8— a  simple  flax  breaker 
118 — Kersey's  plough  cleaner  and  holdfast  167 
— exhibited  at  the  Mar)land  cattle  show  283 — at 
the  Fredericksburg,  (Virg.)  289— at  the  Phila- 
delphia County  do.  123. 

Improvement — many  Counties  of    England  half 

a  century  behind  others  in  66— from  Mr.  Coke's 
practice,  progresses  about  a  mile  a  year  66 — un- 
wieldly  farms,  unprofitable  objects,  inordinate 
love  of  foreign  luxuries,  and  neglect  of  a  judi- 
cious distribution  of  labour  impediments  to 
153 — naked  fallowing  and  neglect  to  cultivate 
artificial  grasses  complete  the  catalogue  of  im- 
pediments to  154 — essentially  promoted  by  ag- 
ricultural exhibitions  289,  290 — Col.  Randolph 
rewarded  by  a  piece  of  plate  for  his  (horizontal 
ploiigliing)  273 — in  gardening,  plenty  of  room 
for  in  America  297 — would  be  extended  by  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  agi'iculture  357 
in  making  bread  319 — in  the  cultivation  of  ruta 
baga383. 

Memoranda — enquiries  as  to  a  skim  coulter 
plough  ;  results  of  experiments  with  ceitain  seed 
promised  ;  burnt  clay  will  probably  keep  off  the 
cut  worm  ;  Arator's  practice  of  high  ridges  and 
water  furrows  condemned  ;  a  level  surface  re- 
C'lmmended- — Minor's  essay  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  ;  a  test  for  the  quality  of  plaster  would 
be  useful  ;  depreciation  of  land  in  Tennessee, 
queiy,  the  cause  ?  spirits  of  turpentine,  rye 
cofl^ee,  and  severe  exercise  recommended  for 
dyspepsia  ;  sale  of  Merino  sheep  ;  price  of  wool 
in  Connecticut;  notice  of  a  Devon  bull  c«If, 
in  reply  to  Jonathan  6* — shepherds  in  Sax- 
ony compensated  by  a  proportion  of  the  pro- 
fits of  the  flock  ;  to  impart  a  sunnner  flavor 
and  hue  to  winter  butter  ;  unslacked  lime  will 
cure  the  botts  in  horses  ;  potato  water  will  pro- 
tect vegetables  from  bugs  and  flies ;  wheat  and 
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rye  straw  disagree  with  mules  ;  how  to  iuci-ease 
mamiies  96. 

AGRICULTURAL,  iiiontlily  reports  of  the  state  and 
prospect  of  crops,  would  tend  to  prevent  ru- 
inous fluctuations  in  prices  168. 

Premiums — to  be  awarded  by  the  Barnwell  Farm- 
ing- agricultural  society  76,  398 — at  the  third 
Maryland  cattle  show  173 — at  the  first  exhibition 
and  fair  for  Alleghany  County  'Pa.)  2U9 — at 
Fredericksburg  (Virg.)  of  what  tliey  shall  con- 
sist 221 — awarded,  by  tbe  New- York  society  S6 — 
by  the  Maryland  agricultural  society  113, 115;  dis- 
cretionary  116 — at  the  Philadelphia  agricultural 
exhibition  130 — at  the  Alleghany  County  (Penn.) 
fair  209— at  the  Kockville  i,  .Md.)  cattle  show  239 
— at  the  Brighton  (Mass.)  cattle  sliow,  for  stock, 
manufactures,  inventions,  &c.  230,  254 — for  ag- 
ricultural productions  333 — at  the  Rockingham, 
(N.  H.)  cattle  show,  for  butter,  cheese,  and  do- 
mestic wine  276 — at  the  Maryland,  Eastoii  cattle 

show   282,    283,   284 by   the   Fredericksburg, 

(Virg.)  agricultural  society  289 — by  the  Barn- 
well Farmers'  agricultural  society  4'-"i—a-warde(l, 
and  to  be  uiuarded  by  the  South  Carolina  agri- 
cultural society  404 — to  Mr.  Derby  of  Massacliu- 
selts,  for  extraordinary  production  of  vegetables 
148 — proper  objcccs  for  91 — successively  otiered 
by  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  society  fur  tiie 
best  experiments  on  ploughing  in  green  crops, 
viichdmed  .'  107 — as  at  present  bestowed,  do  not 
tend  to  improvement — experiments  on  doubtful 
points  in  husbandi'V,  the  only  legitimate  objects 
of  340. 

Schools,  were  contemplated  by  Washington  as  a 
branch  of  uatiojial  education  147 — are  established 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  ;  results  to  be  antici- 
pated from  similar  establishments  in  America 
336.366 — report  detailing  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  3S6 — would  collect  the  best  systems 
of  improvement,  multiply  improved  machinery, 
improve  tlie  morals  of  society,  and  increase  the 
revenue  of  the  state  357 — ways  and  means  of 
r.aising  a  fund  for  suggested  358. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES,  the  Philadelphia, 
the  oldest  in  America  65 — modes  of  their  useful. 
nes3  295 — results  taking  place  and  to  be  anti- 
cipated from  their  formation  299 — best  stimu- 
lents  to  improvement  363. 

Of  MASSACHUSETTS,  rules  and  regulations  to 

be  observed  at  the  cattle  show  50 — law  granting 
certain  privileges  to  51 — Brighton  cattle  show; 
reports  and  awards  of  premiums  for  stock,  do- 
mestic manufactures,  &:c.  250  a  254-vfor  agri- 
cultur.al  productions  333. 

—Of  NEW  YORK — premiums  awarded  by  for 
superior  butter  86 — beautiful  American  Leghorns 
exhibited  at  ;  extraordinary  prices  received  and 
offered  for  287. 

Of  ONTARIO  COUNTY,  (N.  Y.)  Gideon  Gran- 
ger's letter  on  resigning  the  presidency  of  295. 

Of  PENNSYLVANIA— meeting  to  establish  248 

•—organized ;  elect  officers  and  adopt  a  constitu- 
tion 299 — resolutions  adopted  at  the  first  meeting 
of ;  provide  for  the  award  of  premiums  ;  com- 
mittee of,  report  favorably  on  Pope's  hand 
thrashing  machine  387 — John  H.  Powell's  pa- 
pers on  the  culture  of  mangle  wurtzle  and 
millet  388. 

Of  PHILADELPHIA,  the  first  for  a  long  time  in 

America  ;  publish  Nicholas  Biddle's  address 
to  65 — exhibition  and  distribution  of  premiums 
by,  for  stock  121,  122,  123 — implements  124 — 
domestic  manufactures  136. 

Of  BUCK'S  COUNTY,  (Pa.)  published  Mr.   Jas. 

Worth's  address  on  the  ravages  of  insects  394. 

Of  MARYLAND— addressed  by    liobert   Smith, 

Esq.  describing  the  method  of  preparing  cattle 
food  on  the  Orange  Farm  81  — proceedings  ; 
awards  of  premiums,  &.c.  113 — committee  meet- 
ing at  Easton,  to  decide  on  subjects  for  premi- 
ums 152 — .premiums  and  order  to  be  observed  in 
their  bestowment  173— editorial  notices  respect- 


ing 232,  272 — proceedings  at  Easton,  motions 
and  resolutions  281 — reports  of  the  several  com- 
mittees on  stock,  implements  of  husbandry,  &c. 
282,  283.  284 — proposal  to  form  a  permanent 
fund  for  335 — arrangements  for  the  next  cattle 
show  will  soon  be  made  400. 

Of  QUEEN  ANN'S   COUNTY,  (Md.)  addi-esied 

by  Col.  T.  Emory  1.53. 

Of  MONIt.O.MEUY  COUNTY,  (Md.)  proceed- 
ings and  resolutions  ;  address  of  Archibald  Lee 
to  89. 

The  Delegation  of  the  United  of  Virginia,  direct 

the  publication  of  Dr.  WilUam  J.  Cocke's  papers 
on  the  treatment  of  soils  ;  on  the  ploughing  in 
of  green  vegetable  matter  jIS— and  on  the  appli- 
cation of  other  manures  319 — Doctor  John  H. 
Cocke's  on  fallowing  for  wheat  323 — R.  P.  Bar- 
ton's on  the  same  subject  332 — on  the  best  plan 
of  husbandry  adapted  to  the  lower  part  of  Vir- 
ginia 325 — report  on  agricultural  premiums  ;  as 
bestowed,  tend  not  to  general  improvement ; 
resolutions  340 — on  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
Prince  George  County  (Virg.)  347 — Doctor  J. 
Jones'  addres-)  to  the  Nottaway  Society,  on  the 
science  of  agriculture  ;  suggests  the  annexation 
of  libraries  to  societies  j  governmental  interfer- 
ance  with  any  one  prominent  interest  for  the 
advantage  of  another,  pernicious  363,  364. 

Of    FREDERICKSBURG    (Vn-g.)     anniversary 

meeting  of;  clioice  of  officers  ;  addressed  by 
president  Garnett  41,  49 — scheme  of  an  annual 
fair  220 — proceedings  of,  report  on  stock,  im- 
plements and  manufactures  exhibited  at  289 — 
toasts  drank  at  the  dinner,  and  president  Gar- 
nett's  address  290. 

Of  NEILSON  COUNTY,  (Virg.)  to  be  estab- 
lished for  a  special  purpose  39. 

Of  ALBEMARLE,  (Virg.)  proceedings  ;  pub- 
lish P.  Minor's  paper  on  a  premium  crop  of 
Indian  corn  73 — also,  T.  J.  Randolph's,  on  early 
fallows  and  manures  82 — elect  officers  ;  resolves 
providing  for  a  professorship  of  agriculture  in 
the  University  of  Virginia ;  circular  on  the  sub- 
ject 273 — award  a  piece  of  plate  to  Thom.as  M. 
Randolph  for  introducing  horizontal  ploughing 
273. 

Of  PRINCE  GEORGE'S  COUNTY,  (Vir.)  report 

on  the  deplorable  condition  of  agriculture  in 
that  county  347. 

Of    NORTH    CAROLINA,      publish    professor 

Olmstead's  remarks  on  the  preparation  of  mortar 
1. 

Of  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  premiums  to  be  award- 
ed by  in  1824;  awai-ded  at  its  exhibition;  mon- 
strous hog  404 — pijblish^Doctor  J.  S.  Bellinger'* 
communication  on  the  cultivation  of  premium 
crops  of  corn  and  potatoes  404. 

Of  BARNWELL  DISTRICT,  (S.  C.)  premiums 

to  be  awarded  by  398 — awaided  4i'5. 

Of   WHARFSDALE   (Eng.)    exhibition  of  fine 

cattle;  premiums  reUnquished  127. 

ALBION,  to  Henry  Clay,  on  the  Hereford  breed  of 
cattle  202. 

Letters,  from  a  father  to  a  son^lst,   general 

instruction  and  admonition  ;  2d,  hi<i  plaa  of  a 
farm  ;  quantity  and  value  of  stock  for,  and  prac- 
tice leading  to  a  regidar  system  of  farming  and 
grazing  389 ;  3d,  hints  on  the  handling  and  se- 
lecting of  sheep  405. 

On  naked  barley  ;  makes  excellent  pasture,  but 

troublesome  to  thrash  399. 

ALKALIES,  vegetable,  will  render  wood,  linen,  cot- 
ton. &c.  incombustible  391. 

ALLITERATION,  specimens  of  174. 

A.  M  on  draining  and  irrigating  303. 

AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE,  a  suit  of  clothes  quickly 
made  262. 

AMERICAN  FARMER,  noticed  by  resolutions  of 
agricultural  societies  89,  289. 

Complete  sets  of  mav  be  had ;  agents  for,  &c. 

336. 

AMERICAN  GARDENER,  (Cobbett's  system)  on 
the  situation,  soil,  fencing,  and  laying  out  of 


gardens  ;  making  and  managing  of  hot  beds  and 
green  houses  ;  and  on  the  propagation  and  culli- 
vation  ot  vegetables,  herbs,  fruits  and  Howers 
297 — prefatory  suggestions  297 — the  quick  set 
hedge  recommended  for  fencing  ;  described  and 
how  to  cuUivate  305— to  lay  out  3ur— on  making 
and  managing  of  hot  beds  j15 — of  green  houses 
321— on  propagating  and  cultivating  in  general 
329,  3j7 — sort  of  seed;  caution  necessary  to  be 
observed  in  ascertaining  the  cliaracter  of,  that 
they  are  true  and  sounu  ;  how  to  separate  good 
from  bad  ;  to  save  and  preserve  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  a  gardener's  business  329— number  of 
years  that  certain  seeds  may  be  kept  ii^-  -oa 
sowing;  preparation  of  the  soil  ;  some  seeds  bet- 
ter to  be  sown  in  the  fail  ;  how  to  protect ;  ad- 
vantage of  sowing  in  drills  or  rows  ;  simple  tool 
for  small  work  ;  and  a  fixture  to  a  roller  tor  large 
described  337  ;  transplanting,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  should 
not  be  done  in  wet  weather  jj8  ;  alter  manage- 
ment, or  cultivating  338 — method  to  discover  the 
distance  to  which  certain  roots  extend  ^38,  339 
—watering  of  plants  of  little  use,  and  a  vulgar 
error  that  the  soil  groivstii-ed  of  the  same  sort 
of  plant  339. 

Vegetables  and  herb.s — to  cultivate  tlie  ai'ti- 
choke,  asparagus,  balm,  bas  I,  bean  and  beet 
345,  346 — broccoli,  brunet,  cabbajje  353  cale- 
bash,  cale,  sea  cale,  camomile,  capsicum,  cuta- 
way, carrots  and  cauliflower  354,  ioS — celery, 
chervil,  cives,  coriander,  Indian  corn,  corn  sal- 
lad,   cress,  cucumber,     d.andelion     361 dock, 

endive,  garlick,  fennel,  gourd  and  hop  362 — 
horse  raddish,  hyssop,  Jerusalem  artichoke,  la- 
vender, leek,  lettuce,  niungel  wurtzel,  marjoram, 
marygold,  melon  and  mint  369— mustard,  i\a3- 
turtion,  onion,  parsley,  parsnips,  pea  370— pen- 
nyroyal, pepper,  pepper  grass,  potato,  pumpkin, 
purslain,  raddish,  rampion,  rape,  rhubarb,  rose- 
mary, rue,  ruta  baga,  s.age,  salsafy,  samphire, 
savory,  savoy,  scorzenera,  shalot,  skirret,  sorrel, 
spinach,  squash,  tansy,  tarragon,  thyme  and  to- 
matum,  371 — turnip  o77. 

• Fruits,    propagation,   cuttings,    layers,  budding, 

and  grafting  377— planting  378— cultivation  379 
— apple,  apricot,  barberry,  cherry,  chesnut,  cran- 
berry, currant  385--filbert,  goosberry  i86---spe- 
cific  directions  for  planting,  rearing  and  trim- 
ming the  grape  vine  393"-and  the  peach  401-.. 
the  hucklebeny,  madeira  nut,  medler,  melon, 
mulberry,  nectarine  and  nut  394 — pear,  plums, 
quince,  raspberry  401 — strawberry  and  walnut 
402. 

Flowers,  the  directions  for  planting,  transplant- 
ing and  cultivating  vegetables  applicable  here  ; 
alphabetical  list  of  the  choicest  to  propagate  ; 
althea  frutext,  anemone  402— arbutus,  china astre, 
auricula,  azalia,  balsam,  briar,  camellia,  carna- 
tion, catalpha,  clove,  columbine,  cowslip,  cro- 
cus, daisey,  geranium  403 — guelder  rose,  haw- 
thorn, heart's  ease,  heath,  hollyhock,  honey- 
suckle, hyacinth,  jasmin,  jonquil,  kalmia,  kill- 
calf,  laburnham,  larkspur,  lilac,  lily  of  the  valley, 
locust,  lupin,  magnolia,  mignonette,  morning 
star,  myrtle,  narcissus,  passion  flower,  pccony, 
sweet  pea,  pink,  polyanthus,  poppy  409 — prim- 
rose, ranuncules,  rhododendron,  rose,  Siberian 
crab,  snow  drop,  stock,  syringa,  sweet  williain, 
tuberose,  tulip,  violet  and  wall  flower  410. 

AMERICAN  Leghorns,  .see  bonnets.) 

ANDERSON.  J.  L  on  the  formation  of  mortar 30. 

ANCIKNT  WHIT  ERS  on  agriciihure  do  not  inspire 
very  favorable  opinions  either  of  their  science 
or  practice  ;  su])erstitions  of  65. 

ANIMALS,  domestication  and  culture  diversifying, 
great  improvements  in  may  probably  be  made 
by  attention  in  breeding  fSee  natural  hiatoni  of 
the  htgj  211- — best  formed  are  produced  by 
large  females  and  small  males  313. 

—Several  of  the  Teeswater  blood,  for  sale  by  the 
editor  48. 
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ANIMALS— a  singular  ai\d  fatal  one,  in  the  Province 
of  Texas  37  5. 

ANIMALCULKS,  enquiry  into  their  nature  ;  obser- 
vations tending  to  show  that  they  are  probably 
the  source  of  vegetable  life  411. 

ANTI-MONOrOL\,  in  notice  of  Mr.  Valks,  and  Mr. 
Caiv's  views  relative  to  restrictive  duties,  refers 
to  the  columns  of  the  Fai-mer  for  a  refutation  of 
their  arguments,  &c.  HI,  112— objects  to  the 
requisition  of  names  to  communications,  where 
argument  alone  is  introduced  112. 

ANTIQUITY,  ruins  of  Macbeth  and  McDuff's  castles 
323. 

APIARY,  (see  bees  and  beehives.) 

APPLE,  historj'  of  the  129,  130— to  prune  and  pre- 
serve 131— are  injured  by  rains  and  dews,  on  or 
off  the  trees  238— should  be  gathered  in  dry 
weather  and  preserved  from  external  injury  238. 

APPOMATTOX,  on  agricultural  morals ;  amplifies 
upon  the  maxim  th^t  "  he  is  the  best  farmer  who 
makes  two  spires  grow  where  one  grew  be- 
fore" 207. 

ARBOR  VITJE,  seed  of,  received  by  the  editor  367. 

ARTICHOKE,  a  plant  little  cultivated  but  well  worth 
the  labor  3+5. 

.\S11ES,  it  is  erroneous  that  they  should  be  slacked 
before  using  30...of  burnt  clay  it  is  supposed  will 
keep  off  the  cut  worm  64 — of  wood  or  vegeta- 
bles repellant  to  the  turnip  fly  149. 

ASPAKAGUS,  its  great  value  ;  to  cultivate  and  ob- 
tain early  in  the  season  345. 

ASSES,  exhibited  at  tlie  Maryland  cattle  show  113. 

ATLAS,  editorial  notice  of  Carey  and  Lee's  Ameri- 
can 264. 

ATWOOD  THOMAS,  ascribes  the  distress  of  Ire- 
land to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  ; 
parliament  by  restoring  the  ancient  measure  of 
value,  and  of  course  the  prices  of  value,  ought 
in  common  honesty  to  have  restored  the  ancient 
obligations  of  value  ;  a  retention  of  real  a- 
niount  in  taxes,  tythes  and  rents,  when  the 
prices  of  labour  and  property  are  diminished  ont- 
half  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  money, 
h  ruinous  to  the  productive  classes  of  society, 
and  beneficial  alone  to  the  inonied  class  235,  236, 
237. 

A.  Z.  on  the  culture  of  sweet  potatoes  ;  turning  hogs 
ir.to  the  field  after  gathering,  insures  a  futuj'e 
increase  cf  crop  397. 

B. 

BACON,  English  method  of  curing — if  the  hair  be 
removed  by  burning  instead  of  scalding,  commands 
the  highest  price  223,  packed  in  oats  will  keep 
sweet  through  the  summer  367 

BAER'S  Stove  fixtures  for  a  dairy  367 — improvements 
suggested  in  405. 
'  BALLARD,  J.  W.  suggests  remedies  for  vermin  in 
hogs  8, 

BANANA  tree  is  a  species  of  the  Plantain,  used  for 
the  same  purposes — the  body  is  wrought  into 
cordage — strength  of  compared  with  hempen 
242. 

BARBERRY,  the,  is  a  beautiful  shi-ub,  should  not  be 
cultivated  too  near  the  house — valuable  for  culi. 
nary  and  medicinal  purposes  137. 

BARCLAY,  AUardice  Esq.  on  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  Y'ellow  turnip  38. 

BARKER,  George,  furnishes  the  pedigree  of  Hub- 
back,  a  short  horned  bull  55. 

BARLEY,  growth  of— process  of  mealing,  malting  and 
brewing  of  the  noi-thern  naked  365,  editorial  no- 
tice of  the  grain  367,  long  known,  excellent  for 
domestic  coffee  382 — its  qualities  accorded  by 
Albion,  troublesome  in  threshing  399. 

BARNS,  to  drive  rats  from  391 . 

BARILLA,  the  cultivation  of  would  sweeten  salt 
marsh  126. 

BARTON,  K.  P.  on  fallowing  for  wheat  and  on  gath- 
ering and  cleansing  clover  seed  3.j2. 

Wm.  M.  on  tlie  cultivation  of  Indian  corn  29. 


BATHS,  when  proper  to  be  used— comparative  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  cold,  cool,  warm  and 
hot — a  vulgar  error  that  the  body  should  be  cool 
on  entering  the  cold,  should  be  entered  sudden- 
ly— morning  the  best  time — and  one  should  not  be 
inactive  in  15. 
BEANS,  the  Helligoland,  a  puny  abortion  38;  should 
be  raised  by  eiery  farmer  and  not  too  highly  ma- 
nured— communicate  a  blackness  to  the  soil  re- 
sembling vegetable  mould — command  a  fair  price 
52  ;  meal  from  the  heaviest  from  pulse — ancient 
notion.s  respecting — make  an  excellent  bait  for 
fish  58. 

On  sowing  alternately  with  wheat  94,  method  of 

cultivating  346. 

Enquiries  respecting  the  northern  407. 

BED-BUGS,  the  Tomatas  green  vine  antidotal  to  40. 

BEDS,  on  the  cultivation  of  tares,  and  the  Helligo- 
land bean  38. 

BEECH,  the  tree  was  greatly  admired  by  the  ancients, 
its  nut  yields  a  fine  oil — for  timber  ranks  next  to 
the  Oak  and  Ash  137. 

BEEF,  receipts  for  pickling  270,  271. 

BEE  HIVES,  rules  for  ascertaining  good  from  bad  3, 
33 — in  September  may  be  easily  known  33--to 
examine  and  to  remove  4— German  method  of 
obtaining  honey  from  379. 

BEES,  causes  of  failure  in  keeping— proper  manage- 
ment of  swarms — their  assailment  of  a  Scotch- 
man 5 — to  manage  in  January  and  February,  to  as- 
certain their  state  of  health— how  to  treat  if 
unhealthy  9 — to  manage  in  March  10 — a  subject 
of  congratulation  in  .Upril  w  hen  drones  appear — 
swarms  follow,  and  new  hives  should  be  prepared 
— the  twilight  butterfly  and  wasps  destruction  to 
— indications  of  an  attack  upon — artificial  swarm- 
ing not  to  be  encouraged  17— prognostics  of  an 
abvmdant  population — period  of  swarming.. .no 
swarm  can  be  expected  from  a  hive  divested  of 
drones — to  introduce  from  other  hives  19 — second 
swarms  thrown  off  in  June,  of  no  value  unless  two 
can  be  incorporated  into  one — should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  parent  hive — method — seen  in 
clusters  indicate  a  crowded  condition — to  accom- 
modate— one  of  the  best  months  to  establish  an 
Apiary — to  distinguish  a  first  from  a  second 
swarm  25,  oj — newly  hived  should  be  fed  in  bad 
weather — in  .^h/^  guard  against  stranger  bees  and 
wasps — symptoms  of  the  approaching  decay  of 
particular  hives  appear — described  25 — the  best 
hives  where  drones  are  earliest  destroyed-liable  to 
assailment  in  Jliigust  from  wasps — healthy  hives 
should  not  be  disturbed— destroy  not  too  early  26 
—September  a  good  month  to  establish  hives — a 
swarm  preferable  to  an  old  stock— the  drone  the 
life  and  soni  of  a  hive. ..if  they  appearthis  month, 
the  hive  defective — intimation  from  the  bees  that 
they  should  be  destroyed  should  be  immediately 
followed  up  33— in  October  should  be  liberally 
fed — suitable  diet— hives  should  now  be  covered 
— should  not  be  kept  too  warm  in  winter.. .they 
cluster  only  in  a  state  of  torpor  34— hives  should 
be  carefully  visited  in  J^o-vember  and  particular  at- 
tention paid  to  late  swarms— secured  against 
high  winds  34 — little  to  do  in  December  hut  to 
keep  hives  free  from  snow — should  be  little  mo- 
lested  in  cold  weather  34. 

That  the  pollen  of  flowers  furnish  bees  with  ma- 
terials for  wax  contested  199. 

Huber  may  safely   be  consulted  on  every  thing 

relating  to  the  economy  of  280. 

Origin  of  the  custom  of  making  a  noise  to  make 

them  settle  13. 

BEET,  the,  is  a  hardy  plant,  should  be  sown  in  the 
fall,  best  method  of  cultivating  and  how  to  keep 
346,  an  extraordinary  one  263. 

BELLINGER,  John  S.  on  Guinea  grass  and  Guinea 
corn  344 — his  paper  to  the  South  Carolina  agri- 
cullural  society  detailing  his  mode  of  cultivating 
premiimi  crops  of  flint  corn  and  sweet  potatoes 
404. 

BELLEROPHON'S  advice  to  the  breeders  of  the  Vir- 
ginia race  horse  335. 


BEVERLY,  Carter,  enuHerates  the  disasters  to 
which  agriculture  is  exposed  from  the  nature  of 
our  climate--false  economy  leads  to  a  deteriora- 
tion of  the  soil— the  course  for  a  farmer  to  pur- 
sue to  be  prosperous  124. 
BIDDLE,  Nichol.^3  Esq.  addresses  the  Philadelphia 

agricultural  society  65. 
BIG  HEAD,  a  disease  in  horses,  enquiries  respecting 

183 — answered  239. 
BIRDS,  the   wanton   destruction  of,   has  tended  to 
the  midtiplication  of  destructive  insects  395. 

BLACKLEDGE,  Wilham,  on  the  North  Carolina 
mode  of  cultivating  the  pea"-solicits  information 
as  to  the  Enghsh  method  of  drying  and  splitting 
389. 

BLACKBERRY,  the  root,  leaves  and  fruit  all  medici- 
nal 137. 

BLACKIE,  Francis  on  underdraining  150. 

BLEACHING,  the  oxi-muriate  of  lime  used  for  linen 
-in  the  piece  with  success  214 — oil  of  vitriol  as  a 
solvent  suggested  21'' — also  oxi  muriatic  gas- — 
mode  of  application  214. 

powder,  formula  and  modern  improvements  in  21 4. 

BLIGH's  J.  Mr.  remedy  for  hoven  oxen  126. 

BOAT,  newly  invented,  propelled  without  oars,  sails  or 
steam  127. 

BOAR'S  HEAD,  origin  of  the  celebration  of— carol 
and  song  in  honour  of  the  212,  213. 

BONES  answer  well  for  manure  on  cold  thin  soils  126. 

BONNETS,  American  Grass,  an  estabhshment  for  the 
manufacture  of  projecting  in  Weathersfield, 
Connecticut  96— success  of  yankee  females  in  the 
manufacturing  of,  will  probably  soon  make  us  in- 
dependent of  foreign  countries  for  l3l. 

Valiiable  one  sold  at  the  Saratoga  (N.  Y.)   cattle 

show  263— beautiful  quality  of  exhibited  for  pre- 
mium before  the  agricultur.\l  society  of  New 
York  287...the  finest  ever  exhibited  in  the  coun- 
try—high price  offered  for  288. 

BOTANY,  the  cultivation  of  as  connected  with  agri- 
culture, leads  the  beggar  of  modern  days  to 
scorn  what  an  ancient  king  would  have  feasted 
on  105— more  studied  in  former  times  by  persons 
of  distinction  than  at  present  162. 

BOTANICAL  instructions  to  travellers  relative  to  the 
procurement  and  preservation  of  foreign  plants 
and  seeds  171 — general  observations  172. 

BOTTS  in  horses,  receipt  to  cure  303— lime  96 — hu- 
man urine  lOU — remedies  for. 

BREAD,  to  make  from  grown  corn  39— improvement 
in  the  making  of  319. 

BRIGGS  Isaac,  suggests  the  want  of  an  instrument  to 
effect  deep  tilth  without  burying  the  soil,  12— 
illustrates  by  observation  the  necessity  for  such 
an  instrument  13. 

On  internal  improvement— agriculture,  commerce 

and  domestic  manufactures  in  just  proportion 
form  the  most  soUd  prosperity  of  a  nation— popu- 
lation depends  on  the  means  of  subsistence  19— • 
tlie  natural  resources  of  Mciryland — her  inertness 
compared  with  the  enterprise  of  New  York — 
plan  for  general  improvement  20. 

BROADCLOTH,  a  piece  of  very  superior,  exhibited 
at  the  2(]  Maryland  cattle  show  115. 

BROWN,  William,  in  reply  to  Gideon  Davis  263  (See 
221.) 

BROOKE,,  Roger,  recommends  substratum  ploughing 
— effect  of  in  a  drought  compared  with  the  old 
method  192. 

B.  S.  thinks  the  weeping  willow  a  healthy  tree  in  the 
neiijhbourhood  of  rice  plantations  183. 

BUCK   WHEAT,  a  great  exhauster  108. 

BUCK,  Ephraim,  enquires  respecting  the  culture  of 
clover — an  accidental  experiment  indicates  that 
it  had  better  be  sown  alone  first  344 — !iis  ac- 
count of  the  Bridgetown  New  Jersey  hog, 
on  which  the  challenge  to  New  York  ami  Virgi- 
nia was  grounded  4  OS — value  of  the  foxite  and 
mercer  potato  408. 

BUDDING  {see  grafliiiff)  modes  of  0,  268,  377. 

BUIX,  Jf  sse,  thinks  a  iig'i>t  c"!!  best  for  turnips,  and 
those  grown  late  beat  for  tlie  table  -/o. 

BUILDING,  perishable  and  defective  modes  of,  as- 
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cribed  to  the  iinpeifectiuus  o  inorter  employed 
in  1. 

BUILDINGS,  remarks  on  the  means  of  preserviiifj 
from  fire — earl  Stanhope's  method  27 — remarks 
continued  iio. 

BULL,  John  oa  the  sustenance  of  the  poor  12/. 

W.  R.,  on  the  culture  of  crop  or  crab  grass 'H2. 

A  HOLDEKNESS,  for  sale  96— a  Guernsey  cur- 
ed of  a  complete  opacity  of  the  aqueous  humour 
of  the  eye  by  bleeding-  at  tlie  jixguha-  vein  16". 

BULLOCK,  a  Virginia  challenge  to  New  York  on  the 
heaviest  to  be  produced  at  the  Maryland  cat- 
tle show  312. 

EURKBECK,  Mr.  dating  from  Illinois,  thinks  nothing 
promising  there  but  agricidtural  industi'V — the 
departments  of  sul'^■eying  and  teaching  fully  oc- 
cupied 215. 

BUTTER,  in  the  winter  season  acquires  a  yellow  hue 
from  the  use  of  corn  husks,  blades  and  clover, 
steamed  as  cow  food  81— carrot  juice  mixed  with 
cream  produces  the  same  effect  96— premiums 
awarded  for  superior  86— salting  diminishes 
the  weight  of  197 — estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  New  Hampshire  sold  in  Boston  market— too 
little  attention  paid  to  quality — consequent  loss 
276 — exhibited  at  the  Maryland  cattle  show  284 
extraordinary  produce  of  from  twenty  cows  288 — 
to  make  as  well  in  cold,  as  in  warm  weather  288 
— as  practised  on  Orange  farm  by  aid  of  Baer's 
stove  fixtures  367 — Russian  method  of  making 
302 — quantity  produced  at  Hampton  dairy  and 
avera.ge  price  obtained  for  360. 

BY  LAW'S  of  the  Alleghany  (Pennsylvania)  agricultu- 
ral society  209. 

BYWA  lER,  on  tlie  physiology  of  plants— theory  of 
vegetation  411. 


CABBAGES,  may  profitably  be  raised  in  field  for  cat. 
tie  food  52  :  used  for  cows  should  be  trimmed 
of  decayed  leaves  320 :  extraordinary  product  of 
148. 

CALVES,  liable  to  a  disease  called  quarter  evil, 
what  occasioned  by  46,  228  :  complaint  cescrib- 
ed  and  treatment  recommended  46  :  an  extraor- 
dinary looseness  in,  to  cure  399, 

Extraordinary,  3St,  288,  208. 

CANALS,  the  attention  given  to  promise  great  advan- 
tage to  the  countr}',  the  glory  of  a  great  example 
belongs  to  N.  York,  five  new  ones  contemplated 
in  New  England,  Ohio  employs  an  engineer  to 
make  surveys  for,  Baltimore  contemplates  sixty 
miles  of  to  secure  the  navigation  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  no  cause  of  jealously  to  Philadel- 
phia, the  resources  of  that  state  equal  to  a  full 
supply  of  both  ports  61  :  re]iorts  of  tlie  commit- 
tees of  the  Legislatures  of  Maryland  on  91,  138, 
147  •■  cheap  price  of  travelling  on  the  western 
288:  sketch  of  the  gi  eat  northern  309  :  interest- 
ing facts  respecting  391. 

• The  first  locks  used  on  projected  by  the  Vene- 
tians 3(19. 

CANDLES,  a  wooden  wick  rolled  in  preferable  to 
cotton  alone  ior  10. 

CANKER  and  Moss,  exiat  on  the  same  soil,  under 
certain  circumstances  coexistent  148. 

CAPONS,  enquiry  as  to  the  most  approved  method 
of  making  371. 

CARBON,  useful  in  fattening  hogs  158,  393. 

C-\i;R,Wm.  C's  enquiries  respecting  a  new  invented 
hemp  breaker  412.   ' 

CARKO  r.3,  a  deep  loamy  soil  suitable  for  the  culti- 
vation of,  directions  for  preparing  seed,  sowing 
&.C.  5  :  grow  more  in  October  than  in  any  pre- 
vious month,  to  keep  6  :  given  as  food  to  cows, 
or  the  juice  of  mixed  with  cream,  impart  a  sum- 
mer hue  and  flavor  to  butter  96. 

CASHEW  NUT  TREE,  every  way  valuable,fruit,  ker- 
nell,   leaves,  and  for  timber  145. 

CASKS,  an  easv  method  of  ascertaining  the  contents 
of  255. 

CASTOR   OIL,   enquiry  as  to  tlie   best  method  of 


procuring  the  oil  from  the  bean  271  :  answered, 
an  emulsion  of  the  seed  prepared,  operates  as 
mildly  and  effectually  as  the  oil  312. 

CATS,  antipathies  and  partialities  towards  396. 

CATTLE,  distiikr's  wash  for  the  fattening  of  evi- 
dently improve  38;  dry  should  not  have  their 
food  too  much  thinned  by  water  81  ;  a  disten- 
sion of  the  stomach  of  necessary ;  steaming 
food  for  by  converting  every  sort  of  fodder  into 
nourisliing  food  enables  to  keep  a  large  number 
and  increases  the  quantity  of  manure,  the  pri- 
mum  mobile  of  husbandry  82 :  the  practice  of 
salting  food  in  the  winter  for  pernicious,  better  to 
season  the  hay  when  packed  160:  on  improving 
the  breed  of?  110, 166,  174:  may  distinct  breeds 
of  under  judicious  management  be  crossed  with 
reasonable  prospect  of  improvement  167:  muscle 
instead  of  fat  in,the  most  profitable  40:  their  great 
utility  for  farmin.g  purposes,  how  to  train  and  pro- 
fit from  rearing  125:  milch  should  not  be  penned 
on  summer  nights  199:  maxims  respecting  227: 
the  soil  on  the  borders  of  lake  Erie  suitable  to 
232  enumeration  of  the  virtues  and  properties  of 
244:  with  some  exceptions  subject  to  the  same 
diseases  as  the  human  system  2^4. 

Valuable,  for  sale  ;  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  by 

measurement  185,  to  cleanse  from  vermin  383: 
fat  tor  the  New  York  market  398  ;  premium  ex- 
hibited at  the  Philadelphia  County  exhibition 
122;  a  fine  lot  for  the  Baltimore  market  416  : 
to  cure  the  mange  in  303;  native  race  of,  weights 
&c.  415. 

Editorial  compliment    to  John  H.  Powel  for  his 

exertions  to  improve  our  breed  of— pedigrees 
of  &c.  271,  272. 

The  Teeswater,  or  improved  s'hort  horned  pro- 
duce the  greatest  quantity  of  lean  meat  in  pro- 
porvion  to  their  fat  149  :  the  pedigree  of 
Sir  Leolin  established  149  :  the  crosses  that 
produced  Hubback  the  root  of  this  breed  174  : 
his  progeny  as  valuable  probably  before  his  blood 
and  services  were  so  highly  estimated,  if  so  ma- 
ny breeders  can  claim  for  their  cattle  relationship 
to  him  228. 

Of  this    blood  for  sale   by   the  editor  48:  two 

young  buUs  imported  by  James  Prentiss,  Lex- 
ington, (Ky  )  280. 

The  comparative  merits  of  and  the  Hereford  dis- 
cussed 311,  319 

The  Aldcrny,  the  product  in  butter  of  one  of  ge- 
neral Ridgely's  compared  with  that  of  two  others 
of  his  best  cows  47 :  for  the  shambles  or  the 
yoke  not  to  be  recommended  47. 

The  Hereford  combine  the   three  great  qualities 

beef,  milk  and  draught,  thought  the  best  by  Mr. 
Clay's  English  agent  223  :  Albion  describes  the 
race   262. 

The  Devon,  in  all  respects  superior  to  any  other 

28 :  weight  of  several  kept  on  Mr.  Curwins 
farm  on  steamed  food,  expence  of  keeping  26: 
do  they  sustain  their  English  character  in  Ame- 
rica ?  39  :  memorandum  of  other  e.xtraordinary 
compared  with  the,  40. 

The  White  Naples  race,  a  cross  of  the  Hunga- 
rian and  small  Swiss  Cantons  162  ;  described  by 
commodore  Jones,  (whose  account  of  their  value 
is  confirmed  by  R.  K.  Mead  374)  :  is  of  the  same 
breed  of  the  bull  and  cow  imported  by  commo- 
dore Bainbiidgc  and  sold  by  the  editor  to  John 
Middleton,  of  South  Carolina  315. 

CATTLE  SHOWS,  English  Board  of  Agriculture's, 
distribution  of  premiums  Stc.   102. 

Of  Brighton,  Mass.)  official  i-eports  of  commit- 
tees respecting  stock,  manufactures,  inventions, 
ploughing  match  &c.  premiums  awarded  25li  a 
54  :  for  agi-icultural  productions  SSo. 

Of  the  Rockin.gham  N.  H.  ag.  soc.  report  of  the 

committee  on  butter,  cheese  and  wine  276. 

Of  Saratoga,  N.Y.  specimens  of  manufactures  ex- 
hibited &.'c.  262. 

Of  Maryland,  notice  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee 40 :  proceedings  at,  premiums  awarded 


lis  :  third  to  be  held  at  Raston,  premiums  to  be 
awardedand  conditions  of  bestowment  173  :  no- 
tices respecting  232,  272  ;  arran.gements  fiu'  the 
fouith  to  be  held  on  the  Frederick  road  will  soon 
be  made  400. 

Of  Frederick  county,  (Md.)  premiums  to  be  dis- 

tributed  at  and  orders  to  be  observed  63. 

Of  the  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  ag.  soc.  elect  of- 
ficers, award  premiums  for  stock,  implements 
and  manufactures,  289  :  addressed  bv  President 
Garnett  290. 

CKDARS,  season  for  transplanting,  method  103  ;  suc- 
cessful experiment,  made  in  Feb'ry,  -\ijgust  the 
best  month  157. 

CELERY',  on  cultivating  and  arranging  plants  of  382. 

CEMENT,  for  stoves  360  :  made  from  rice  384. 

CHAMBERS,  VVm.  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Louisville  Ag.  Society,acknowledges  tlie  receipt 
of  seed,  mentions  experiments  making  in  the 
west  and  sends  to  the  editor  Bywater's  theory  of 
vegetation  406,  411. 

CHALLENGES,  to  all  NewYork  by  a  Virginian,  that 
he  will  produce  the  heaviest  bullock  at  the  Mary- 
land cattle  show,  facilities  of  transportation  iu 
favor  of  N^w  York  312. 

By  a  New  Jerseyman  to  New  York   and  Virginia 

that  he  can  produce  the  heaviest  hog  of  a  giveu 
age  376:  not  accepted,  hog  killed,  weight  and 
measure  408 

CHAMBERS  Thomas,  asks  if  an  oil  may  not  be  ei- 
tractcd  from  the  holly-beiTy  ?  352. 

CHAMPION  Charles,  Esq.  takes  two  premiums  for 
a  bull  and  heifer  at  the  English  Board  of  Agrical- 
turist's  Cattle  Show,  editorial  inference  in  conse- 
quence 1C2:  writes  to  the  editor  a  description 
of  his  bull  Aid  de-camp  that  obtained  the  .^rst 
London  premium,  was  very  successful  at  the 
Doncaster  agricultural  meeting  232. 

CHASE,  T'.  )mas,  rejjorts  an  account  of  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  the  grape  in  Geor.gia  407. 

CHERRIES,  an  historical  incident,  origin  of  "  the 
feast  of"  163. 

CHERRY,  the,  is  an  Eastern  fruit,  estimation  in  vhich 
it  is  held,  when  introduced  into  England,  varies 
ties  of  &c.  162,  163. 

CHEESES,  the  Parmesan  are  made  on  the  plains 
bordering  the  Italian  Po  162. 

CHESNUT  TRKE,  brought  to  Europe  from  Sardis, 
probably  native  of  Great  Britain,  the  great  tree 
near  Mount  Actra,  its  bark  useful  in  dying  and 
tanning  163. 

Horse,  the  tree  ornamental,  fruit  useful  to  horses 

in  certain  complaints,  and  bark  equal  to  the  oak 
for  tanning  163. 

CHIMNIES,  the  orifice  of  should  be  oval  and  plaster- 
ed 147. 

CHOCOLATE  TREK,  its  nativitv,uses  and  value  145. 

CHRYSTALLO,  CERAMIE,  a  patent  so  called  tak- 
en out  in  England  for  ornamental  incrustation  in 
glass,  brought  to  a  high  st;ite  of  perfection,  cy- 
phers, portraits,  landscapes,  &c.  are  incorporated 
in  the  very  grass,  74. 

CHYMlSTRY,  a  general  principle  in  that  subst.inces 
combine  more  readily  at  the  moment  of  disen- 
gagement, hence  the  utility  of  ploughing  in 
green  crops  lUS. 

CIDER,  fruit  abundant  and  water  scarce,  inferred  that 
it  will  be  unadulterated  215;  the  natural  beve- 
rage of  New  England  ;  that  the  crab. apple  will 
make  the  best  a  conceit  of  ignorance,  juice  of 
an  unripe  apple  more  injurious  to  than  th.at  of 
a  defective  one  238  ;  genei-al  rules  resulting  from 
remarks  on  making  Sic.  239 

CIDER,  high  price  of  Shaker's  sold  in  Boston,  3 -8. 

Mill  and  Press,  described  280. 

Oil,  method  of  making  365. 

Royi»l,  method  of  making;  whiskey  better  thin 

brand}'  to  add  to  382. 

C.  J's.  remedy  for  a  certain  disease  in  sheep  270. 

CINCINNATUS,  on  the  uses  and  comforts  of  a  gar- 
den, trees  and  plants  proper  for  107. 

—On  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip  51;  cabbages 
piimpkin  and  bean  52. 
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CIVIL  K.VGINKERING,  the  talent  for  little  cultivat- 
eil,  slioiild  )e,  ail  elijjiijle  siia^tu.i  lor  a  jjui^on 
skilled  ill  232. 

CLAV,  Heniy,  Hon.  gives  an  accmmt  of  liis  i:n- 
portatiuii  of  English  cattli;  ^2j  :  Aluioa  to,  on  tile 
subject  describing  llie  race  2&i, 

To  burn  as  a  manure  and  warm  a  house   at  tlie 

same  time,  383, 

Porcelain,  enquiries  respecting-  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  a  bed  of  383  :  directed  to  an  answer  405. 

CLI.MA  I'K,  ours  is  favorable  to  the  culture  of  iruit 
trees  107 ;  delightful  on  the  borders  of  lake 
Krie  232. 

CLODHOPPER,  Timothy,  facetiously  enquires  of 
the  editor  what  breed  of  cattle  lie  will  now  re- 
commend, when  so  much  discussion  exists  decis- 
ion is  lost  in  the  arga.nent  55. 

CLOUPULE,  on  the  proper  time  of  sowing  wheat, 
early  best,  thinks  the  fly  indigenous  269. 

CLOVER,  at  the  time  of  turning  down  preparatory 
for  a  wheat  crop  should  be  largely  plastered,  a 
great  improver  of  land;  objections  108  :  to  feed 
safely  off  of  with  breeding  stock  110. 

Does  it  require  a  sheltering  crop  ?  344. 

• Ley,  ribbing    preparatory  to   seeding  wheat   or 

oats  a  useful  practice  295. 

Seed,  .March  the    period  for   sowing  367  ;  Bol- 


of  should  be  coniinucd  late  42  :  given  to  cattle  in 
tlie  rar,  the  most  wasteful  mode  of  feeding  4^  : 
tlie  ol  1  and  new  mode  of  getting  in  contrasted  53: 
accordiii:^  to  the  new  the  most  desirable  fallow 
crop  to  precede  wiieat59:  high  ridges  and  water 
furi^.vs  (or  condemned  64:  shouldiiot  have  the 
barberry  in  its  iieignborliood  137:  the  propriety 
of  cutting  down  the  most  productive  southern 
questioned,  experiments  untavoralile  to  the  prac- 
tice, can  south'.:iii  be  cut  And  sliocked  green  with 
safety  to  corn  and  fodder  >  143. 

I'lie  i-obin  preys  on   a  worm  destructive  to   and 

oigiitlobe  protected  by  legislative  interference 
2U0 ;  the  cut  worm  destructive  to  in  Roanoke, 
{Virg.)U9. 

r!asped  and  prepared  like  mush  an  e.xccl    let 

dish  2J). 

ilr.  Stemsoii's  method  of  raising  216. 

Crossed,  received  by  the  editor,  tendency  to  de- 
terioration 47. 

Sweet,  wlien  .and  how  introduced  into  Massachu- 
setts, disposed  to  assimilate  in  character  to  the 
local,  to  produce  a  retrog-rade  160. 

Guinea,  a  sample  of  received  by  the  editor,  very 

productive,  good  for  horses  and  cattle  344. 

Flint,  a  premium  crop  ot',  !iow  cultivated  494. 

An  early,  great  yield  of  396. 


ton's  mil!  for  cleaning  8  :  Baldwin's  of  Winches- Grown,  how  to  make  bread  from  39. 


(for  his  system  of  gardening  see     COT FON.interesting  account  of  the  plant,the  Egyp. 
rdenei:  )  *"*"*  first  made  cloth  of,  its  great  importance  to 


ter,  (.Virg.)  31 

COAL,  is  it  not  probable  that  similai'  earths  and 
minerals  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Lehi  and  Susquehanna  that  abound  in  Staf- 
fordshire >  396. 

COCOA  NUT  TREE,  account  of  the  and  its  proper- 
ties 164. 

COBBETT  VVm 

.imerican  Gardener 

COFFEE,  Domestic,  the  native  barley  formerly  used 
tor  and  found  superior  to  rye,   how  to  make  33i. 

COFFEE  TREE,  history  of  the,  propert  es  of  and 
when  introduced  into  Eurojie  164  ;  the  tree  is  an 
evergreen  and  should  be  cultivated  for  its  beau- 
ty 165. 

COCivE,  John  H.  on  dsep  tilth,  to  effect  without  bury- 
ing the  soil  72:  on  fallowing  for  wheat,  and  on 
the  best  plan  of  husbandry  for  the  light  soils  of 
the  lower  part  of  Virginia  324,  325. 


-Stocks,  may  be  converted  into  excellent  csttle 

food  for  the  whole  winter  81. 
COSMETIC,  indiaw  meal  the  best  55  : 
COTTAGER'S  Manual,  for  the  management  of  bees 

throughout  every  month  in  the  year  1,  9,  17,  25, 


the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
increase  of  value  upon  a  pound  of,  and  reasons 
for  its  producing  inflammation  when  applied  to 
wounds  331,  332. 
COTTUN,table  of  calculations  as  to  what  may  be  paid 
for  it  in  America,  to  be  landed  in  Liverpool  at  a 
certain  pr  ce86:  the  prices  of  compared  with  those 
of  sugar  show  the  disadvantage  of  cultivating 
307  :  a  change  of  practice  the  necessary  conse- 
quence with  the  cultivator,  effects  of  such  change 
on  Great  Brit:\in  308. 


COKE,  Mr.  the  rich   Enghsh  commoner,  h-is  disconti-  MatK„,i„f„        r       '       ■     ..     ^-    ■,  ^ 

nued  his  annual  ajcultural  festivals  atHolkh..m. .*^'^°'^  °^_8^  ^"''l'"^  ^5?.^"'^'  !:°*  '".^^  ^  «*!"P'e«  of 


mied  his  annual  agricultural  festivals  atHolkh.am, 
evidence  of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture  in 
England  246  a  248. 

COLD,  singular  effects  experienced  from  intense  in 
the  arctic  regions  111. 

COLOURS,  on  mixing  for  painting  365. 

COLLING,  Charles,  to  him  belongs  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing produced  the  Teesewater  breed  of  cattle  166. 

COMMERCE  gives  less  impulse  to  agriculture  than 
manufactures,  that  its  channels  would  be  narrow- 
ed by  encouraging  manufactures  erroneous  63. 

COMPARISON  or  SEASONS,  judicious  to  notice,  the 
flowering  of  certain  plants  indicative  of  the  tem- 
perature of  soil  and  direct  to  tlie  proper  period 


received  by  the  editor  from  Illinois,  quahty  158, 
331 :  it"  mixed  with  oil  or  fat  hable  to  sponta- 
neous combustion  131  :  method  of  cultivating  at 
Mauritius  376. 

— Seed,  the  black  preferable  to  the  green,  yields 
well  of  oil,  equal  in  value  to  corn  meal  after  ex- 
pression 34  :  imported  from  the  Isle  of  France  by 
James  Buchanan  3?6. 

—Gin,  im])ortant  improvement  in,  illustration  of  by 
cuts  &c.  promised  by  the  editor  331 ;  fully  de- 
scribed 380. 


Planters,  their  opinion  that  countervailing  duties 

will  be  laid  on  cotton  and  tobacco  if  importations 
peia.ure  oi    son  ana  aireci  to  tlie  proper  period  of  manufactures  be  checked,  a  mistaken  one  63  : 

of  planting  tender  plants,  days  of  the  blossoming  ""Portant  intormation  to  376. 

of  several  plants  for  nine  years,  when  the  apple- I'l^ntations,  estimates  of  the  value  of  inland  ex- 
tree  blossoms,  safe  to  plant  corn,  squashes  and  Tf^  working  and  profits,  they  nett  from  three 
melons;  early  seasons  only  so  far  advantageous  as  :?  ^T\  per  cent  o08,  M9. 

thev  e.xtend  the  season  of  farming  labor  76.  Maiket  of   Great  Britain,  condition  of  the,  esti- 

mated   surplusages    of    in  January    1823,    231  : 

prices  and  sales  of  in  Liverpool  271, 392. 
COUNTRYMAN,  a,  thinks  that  soapsuds  as  a  manure 
deserves  more  consideration  than  has.  been  be- 
stowed upon  it  luO. 


COMPLETE  HORSEMAN,  marks  whereby  to  judge 
of  a  horse's  age,  hints  on  shoeing  227. 

COMPOSITION  for  weather  boarding  and  for  fenc- 
ing 61. 

CONGRESS,  new  apportionment  of  the  members  of   r-nma    i      .  i       .  u  ,    ,     • 

the  house  255 :  classes,   professions  S.C.   of  the    ^^^^^  *°"''^  T'  ^L  P^""^''  <^"""8'  the   night   in 
members  of  the  17lh  103  "'^™  weather  199,  200:  to  save  manure  from,  pen 

COOPER,  Dr.  correcUon  of  his  axioms  on  dying  13  them   conveniently   to  water   from   nine   in    the 


CORN,  how  to  make  bread  from  grown  39. 

Indian,  a  staple  of  Virginia,  best  method  of  culti- 
vating, thought  by  some  that  unnecessarj  la- 
bour is  bestowed  on,  the  hand  hoe  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  on  light  sandy  soils  cultivation 


morning  till  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  199. 
fed  on  yellow  turnips  give  milk  and  butter  of 
quality  with  summer  38  :  in  milk  should  have 
their  food  reduced  to  a  wash  81  ;  particular  ones 
in  New  England  equal  to  any  in  Old  England, 
owners  of  valualile  siiould  be  particular  regard- 
ing their  intercoui'se  251  :  decaved leaves  should 


be  removed  from  cabbages  intended  as  food  for 

Extr.uir.linary     product  of  butler   from    twenty 

I'he  improved  breed  of  short  horned  very  produc- 
tive 40 :  weights,  products,  Stc.  of  the  Teeswater 
and  Durham  40.   . 

CR.\NBERUY,  the,  produced  in  New  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Sweden  and  America,  the  opinion  errone- 
ous that  it  will  not  bear  transplanting  169. 

CREAM,  to  prepare  in  the  winter  to  produce  cood 
butter  288.  ^ 

CRO;'S,  state  of  in  North   Carolina,   Maryland   aii'l 
Virginia,  183,184:   not  affected  by  the  drought  i" 
the  neighboriiood  of  Boston,  an  abundant  harvest 
and  iiimilufteraleil  cider  expected  in  consequence  • 
of  a  scarciti)  of  water  215. 

Large,  of  corn  415. 

CROPPER,  BENSON  and  Go's  views  in  relation  to 
the  culture  of  cotton  307. 

CROSSING  OF  STOCK,  advantage  of  judiciously  174  : 
succeeds  best  wliere  the  advantage  of  size  is  on 
the  part  of  the  female  313  :  effect  of  on  the  me- 
rino sheep  374. 

C.  S.  on  the  arracacha,  (Zanta  currant,)  flat  dressing 
machines,  cidar  mill,  soap  and  bees  279. 

CUCUNIBER.the,  is  a  native  of  Africa, when  introduc- 
ed into  England,  ancient  method  of  cultivating 
169:  is  a  cooling  wholesome  fruit,  useful  to  the 
consumptive,  should  grow  in  every  garden,  ma- 
nure to  sow  107. 

CUI/nvATORi)  of  the  soil,  anciently,  among  the 
most  distinguished  citizens,  manifested  but  little 
science  in  the  management  of  their  lands  65. 

CURRANTS  may  be  easily  cultivated  to  any  extent 
277 :  afford  an  excellent  preserve  and  a.  fine 
wine  107. 

CURRANT,  Zante,  of  much  value  in  domestic  econo- 
my, desirable  to  be  obtained  ?79. 

Bushes,  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  bushes 

or  from  slips  107,  119:  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain,  anciently  considered  a  species  of  the 
goosberry  169. 

Wine,  methods  of  making  107,  277. 

CURWEN,  Mr.  his  description  of  a  steam  apparatus 
for  preparing  cat  le  food,  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penses of  soiling  36 :  turnips  sown  early  obviate 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  food  for  soiUng  in 
April  and  September  46. 

On   the  Teesewater  breed  of  cattle,  the  high 

prices  they  command  40  :  good  keep  a  pre- 
ventive to  vermin  in  cattle  and  hogs  407. 

CUTS,  diagram  of  a  canal  near  James  river,  illustra- 
tive of  the  propriety  of  having  an  under  coulter 
to  a  plough  13. 

Delaplane's  substratum  plough  23, 

Of  the  S.  CaroUna  plough  31. 

Of  a  wheat  fan  48. 

Of  Cherry,  a  Teeswater  heifer  48. 

Of  a  level  to  be  used  in  horizontal  ploughing  60. 
Illustrative  of  the  economical  hydrostatic  lift  78. 
Of  an  economical  mud  scoop  88. 
Of  a  patent  hay  and  grain  rake   112. 

Of  Sinclair's  sowing  machine  120, 

Of  a  wheat  fan  120. 

Of  Kersey's  plough-cleaner  and  holdfast  168. 

Of  a  botanical  tool  173. 

Tread-mill  261. 

Flaxbreaker  270. 

Specimens  of  Guinea  grass  286. 

The  Senna  plant  2y3. 

Descriptive  of  Cobbett's  plan  of  laying  out  a  gar- 
den 307. 

Of  a  method  of  discovering- the  distance  roots  ex- 
tend horizontally  339. 

Dayton  s  straw  cutter  350. 

Iron  life  boat  '373. 

Illustrative  of  an  improvement  upon  the  cotton 

gin  380,  381. 

Of  Cobbett  splan  of  cultivating  the  grape  393. 
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DATE  TREE,  a  species  of  the  Palm — interesting  ac- 
count of  tlic  181. 

DAVIS,  Gideon,  for  reasons  set  forth,  things  he  was 
unfairly  dealt  liy  in  the  awaj-d  of  a  premium  by 
the  committee  of  the  Maryland  cattle  show  to 
Mr.  Brown  for  the  best  plough  ^21.— Replied  to 
by  Commodore  Porter,  the  chairman,  who  de- 
fends the  committee  against  the  implied  censure 
of  partiality — their  decision  was  to  be  made  up- 
on aetual  performance;  and  he  adheres  to  the 
opinion  that  it  was  a  just  one — thinks  however, 
very  well  of  Davis's  plough  222 — replied  to  also 
by  Mr.  Brown  263. 

Suggests  a  method  of  expelling  rats  and  mice 

126. 

DAYTON'S  Straw  Cutter  described,  and  improve- 
ments on  SfiO. 

DEEP  TIETH,  an  instrument  wanting  to  effect  12 — 
J.  H.  Cocke's  method  of  performing  71. 

DELAPLANE,  Joseph,  describes  his  newly  invented 
Sub-stratum  plough  22— contends  against  high 
authority  in  favour  of  three  coulters  103. 

DELIRIUM,  extraordinary  cases  of  99. 

DENTKIFICE  ;  powder,  that  will  remove  yellowness 
from  the  teeth  328. 

DESERTED  VILLAGE,  (Goldsmith's)  origin  of  79 

DEVONSHIRE  (English)  cattle,  superior  to  any 
other  for  draught,  beef,  or  product  in  milk  28. 

DINSDALE  W.  M's  composition  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  harness — preserves  leather  from  rot,  hard- 
ness or  mould  167. 

DISEASES  ;  in  the  lower  animals  less  numerous  and 
more  uniform  than  those  which  assail  man — ani- 
mals inherit  the  bad  as  well  as  good  cj\ialities  of 
parents  133 — of  wild  animals  few,  and  yield  to 
the  operations  of  nature — they  acquire  new  and 
more  violent  by  civilization — should  be  studied, 
.  and  their  remedies,  from  a  principle  of  gratitude 
243 — and  to  preserve  them  from  quackery  244 — 
of  domestic  animals  similar  to  those  wliich  af- 
fect man  244. 

—  Of  Wheat,  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York, 
Pennsylvania — enquiries  respecting 380 — experi- 
ment to  asceilain  the  sorts  least  liable  to  134. 

Of  Sheep  described — symptoms,  preventives  and 
remedies  for  341 — remedy  for  one  to  which  they 
are  exposed  from  travelling  in  warm  weather  270. 
DISTILLERIES,  in  their  use  of  grain,  but  little  of 
the  food  of  man  is  consumed  38. 

—  The  wash  of  excellent  for  fattening  cattle  39. 
DOCTORING  of  seeds  practiced  in  Great  Britain  to 

defraud  purchasers — method  of  142. 

DOGS,  how  to  cure  a  complaint  common  to  young 
f-when  teething  prabablyj  200,  216. 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  acquire  diseases  by  civiliza- 
tion— a  principle  of  gratitude  in  man  should 
prompt  to  the  investigation  of  tlieir  nature  and 
cure  243 — their  virtues  and  uses  enumerated--- 
the  inducement  to  physicians  to  consider  their 
claims  on  man  of  the  most  imperative  nature  '244 
— indications  of  disease  in  245 — Doctors  Hildrop 
and  Hartley  reason  from  scripture  and  analogy 
for  the  immortality  of  245. 

DRAINING  should  be  prudently  done  after  proper 
exainination  of  land  303 — effects  of  as  practised 
in  theVal  de  Chiana  383. 

DRILLING  in  husbandry,  effected  by  aid  of  a  block 
plough  413. 

DRIVERS  of  Carriages,  &.C.  responsibility  of  employ- 
ers for  the  carelessness  of  135,  399. 

DROLIGHT,  severely  felt  in  York,  Virginia  200— in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  128. 

DUPUY,  J.  on  the  debarking  of  fruit  trees  175. 

DUTIES,  exi.sting  tariff'  defective,  beaj's  hardly 
upon  the  poor— illustrated  by  an  exhibit  of 
comparative  43-— the  practice  of  England  and 
France,  shew  the  policy  of  a  restricting  systcm--- 


HoUund  quoted  negatively— her  sufl^ering,  attri- 
butable to  a  contrary  policy. -periodical  returns 
of  national  distress  would  be  obviated  by  a  judi- 
cious restriction  of  foreign  importations  44. 

Revision  of  our  tariff' recommended— governmen- 
tal interference  with  particular  interests  injurious 
— agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures  shoidd 
stand  on  their  own  footing  50. 

DYEING  ;  Hopson  conects  some  errors  in  Dr.  Coop- 
er's work  on  the  suliject  13 — recommends  the  use 
of  wild  indigo  to  supersede  woad  198-"that  it  will 
answer  as  a  substitute  for,  questionable — certain 
colours  cannot  be  obtained  without  woad — the 
first  step  in  is  to  cleanse  the  water  from  mineral 
and  animal  substances  247— Hopson  replies,  and 
shows  that  he  has  not  been  understood— thinks 
his  opponent  does  not  understand  the  theory  of 
the  subject  on  which  he  writes  277 — his  answers 
to  queries  propounded  by  his  opponent  284. 

DY'ES,  the,  of  Africa  superior  to  any  in  the  world  198. 

DYSPEPl  ICS,  suitable  diet  for  32— and  metliod  of 
treatment  64. 


EASTMAN'S  straw  cutter,  recommendations  in  fa- 
vour of  46. 

ECLIPSES  for  1823,  413. 

ECONOMY  in  feeding  stock,  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  public  as  well  as  the  owner  81. 

Method  of  breaking  glassware  263. 

ECONOMICAL  Hydrostatic  Lift,  a  desideratum  of 
importance  in  inland  navigation  ;  description  and 
mode  of  operation  78. 

EDITOR,  recommends  the  cultivation  of  the  bee  16  ;  re- 
quests a  dissertation  on  the  cultivation  of  hops  32  ; 
can  hereafter  simply  publish  aregisterof  thereceipt 
of  seed,  &c.  32  ;  thinks  a  description  of  R.  Smith's 
milk  establishment  would  be  interesting  to  the  Ma- 
ryland Agricultural  Society  37  ;  compliments  Mr. 
Willis  for  his  valuable  suggestions  39  ;  enquiries 
propounded  to,  respecting  the  Devon  breed  of 
cattle  ;  do  they  sustain  their  English  character  in 
America?  39  ;  requests  the  return  of  numbers  of 
his  paper  not  taken  up  at  post  offices  40  ;  thinks 
that  the  discussion  of  the  great  question  of 
governmental  protection  to  domestic  industry 
may  safely  be  left  to  the  societies  organised  for 
the  support  of  agriculture  and  domestic  manufac- 
tures ;  advertises  for  sale  several  animals  of  the 
Teeswater  blood  4  8;  In  answer  to  Clodhopper  hr.pei 
the  discussion  on  the  merits  of  horned  cattle  will 
not  cease  till  we  have  obtained  the  best  of  all 
foreign  breeds  55  ;  suggests  that  an  opportunity 
will  be  aflTorded  at  the  ensuing  cattle  show  to 
purchase  choice  stock  ;  reifuires  that  communica- 
tions shall  be  sent  fit  for  the  press  64!  sells  to 
Commodore  Porter  the  Bergami  and  Columella 
bulls  J  recommends  them  to  the  attention  of  those 
whose  animals  may  need  their  services  72  ;  asks 
for  a  description  of  a  skim  coulter  to  a  plough  64 ; 
is  answered  86;  enquires  in  what  Enerlish  pros- 
perity consists?  62;  -would  kno-w  the  proper  period 
of  transplanting'  evergreens  87;  promises  an  ac- 
count of  the  cattle  show  96;  advertises  a  Holder- 
ness  bull  and  Bakewell  or  Di-shly  or  Leicester 
sheep  for  sale  96  ;  recommends  attention  to  Mr. 
Wright,  an  English  agriculturist  95  ;  in  noticing 
seed  for  sale  by  Mr.  Redding,  states  that  he  has 
had  some  cultivated  under  his  own  eye  on  which 
the  public  may  depend  112;  compliments  the 
hospitality  ofGener.il  Ridgely  116;  apologises 
for  the  late  appearance  of  the  index  to  the  third 
volume  144;  recommends  that  a  particular  account 
be  kept  of  imported  stock  ;  thinks  it  would  be- 
nefit the  agricultural  conmiunity  to  have  the 
character  and  pedigrees  of  such  preserved  in 
this  paper  15!  ;  comfilinients  the  officers  of  our 
nav) — to  no  ill  .s  of  the  community  is  the  agri- 
cultural   interest    more    indebted     161;     intro- 


duces  the  humorous  oration  on  a  hog  210 ; 
defends  the  committee  of  the  Maryland  cattle 
show  against  an  implied  charge  of  partiality 
221  ;  recommends  to  the  attention  of  his  readers 
Phillips'  historical  and  botanical  account  of  plants 
known  in  Great  Britain  104;  receives  fruit  from 
Mr.  Willis  184  ;  advertises  a  North  Devon  bull 
for  sale  208;  introducing  a  history  of  Irish  dis- 
tress, disclaims  a  discussion  of  foreign  politics 
further  than  as  they  have  a  bearing  on  the  in- 
terests of  agriculture  ;  thinks  that  the  causes  of 
such  deplorable  eft'ects  should  be  sought  for;  the 
same  are  felt  here  in  a  remote  degree  235  ;  com- 
pliments the  munificence  of  General  Van  Ran- 
saellaer  248 ;  promises  the  republication  of  a' 
small  work  on  Wine  making  256  :  compliments  the 
merch.ants  for  their  willingness  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  agricidture  263 ;  recommends  atten- 
tion to  the  culture  of  the  American  grape; 
the  "American  Farmer"  contains  probably 
more  matter  than  all  other  American  books 
on  the  subject;  suggestions  as  to  wine 
360,  407;  directs  attention  to  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  naked  northern  barley  367  ;  acknow- 
ledges the  receipt  of  Persian  melon  seed  and 
solicits  a  continuance  of  correspondence  .and 
like  favors  374  ;  is  informed  that  a  large  delicious 
grape  grovifs  in  Arkansaw  territory  ;  soUcits  cut- 
tings from  and  an  account  of  392  ;  asks  why  the 
Virginia  cattle  challenge  has  not  been  taken  up 
398  ;  promises  more  attention  to  subjects  of  in- 
ternal improvement  400 ;  addresses  his  patrons 
416. 
EDITORIAL,  notice  of  Mr.  Biddle's  address— of  a  clo- 
ver seed  mill  8 — notice  of  the  intended  cattle 
show  56 — of  an  arfue)//s;«^  communication  112— 
of  the  Alderny  breed  of  cattle,  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  the  yoke  or  shambles  47 — of  the 
English  board  of  agriculture's  second  cattle 
show  102 — of  preparations  making  on  the  Eas- 
tern Shore  fcr  the  Maryland  cattle  show  232 — 
of  the  Maiylaud  University  and  its  professors  240 
— such  notice  compatible  with  the  designs  of  this 
paper  ;  and  wherefore  248 — of  Dr.  Rush's  lec- 
ture on  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals  248 — of 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Holkham  (Mr.  Coke's) 
exhibitions  248. 

Notices,  miscellaneous,   &c.   264 — of  the  cattle 

show  held  at  Easton  272 — of  the  contemplated 
project  of  establishing  a  professorship  of  agri- 
culture in  the  University  of  Virginia  273 — of 
the  senna  plant  293— of  the  union  of  five  coun- 
ties in  Pennsylvania  to  establish  an  agricultural 
society  299 — of  Cobbett's  Gardener  301 — of  the 
varieties  of  corn  and  oats  ;  the  editor  suggests 
experimental  patches  to  ascertain  the  products 
of  each  344. 

Allusion  to  the  quid  pro  quo  32 — and  to  the  com- 
forts of  rural  life  16. 

EDITOR'S  CORRESPONDENCE,  exuact  from  the 
Honorable  John  Sinchiir;  enquiries  of  an  En- 
glish fai-mer  intending  to  settle  in  America  23 — 
from  Christopher  Hughes,  Jr.  Esq.  accompanying 
superior  ruta  baga  seed  23,  256 — from  Calvin 
Jones,  on  indigestion  32 — is  informed  of  the 
objects  of  an  agricultural  society  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Nelson  county,  vVirg.)  ;  on  budding 
and  grafting  39— J.  Willis  suggests  a  valuable 
wash  for  fruit  trees  39 — receives  crossed  corn 
seed,  has  a  tendency  to  run  back ;  nutmeg 
seed  and  Swedish  coffee  47- — on  rough  hot 
beds  for  tobacco  phints  56— Guinea  grass  seed 
received  from  George  Troupe,  Esq.  ;  foxite  po- 
tatoes from  the  Hon.  S.  L.  Southard,  New-Jer- 
sey 56 — poor  wheat  prospects  in  Virginia  72 — tea 
seed,  Brazihan  bean,  and  specimens  of  North 
Carolina  peas  and  bene  seed,  received  72--on 
Burden's  flax  dresser  SS— -the  drill  system  of 
husbandry  beginning  to  be  practised  in  Geor- 
gia ;  ochra  seed  96--the  qualities  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  millet,  and  a  few  seeds  of  103— respect- 
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iiijy  a  favm  brought  to    by  the  application  of 
bank  shells   and  sea  marl ;  a  simple,  cheap,  and 
expeditious    fi;>x    breaker ;     receipt     of   hir^-e 
goosbcrries    118— the    cut  woi'in   destructive  in 
parts  of  Virginia;  the  Maryland  famous  yellow 
tobacco  would  not  pass  inspections  in  South  Car- 
olina 119— the  advanta.j;es  that  would  result  from 
periodical     agricultural    reports     168— -state    of 
crops  144,  1S:3,  184-  enquiry  respecting-  a  corn 
mill   to   be   worked    by   horse  power    183— the 
willow,  a  healthy  tree  183 — Hai-riet   Homespun 
recommends  to  him,  and  to  all  epicures,   an  In- 
dian corn  dish  ;  remedy  for  a  dog  distemper  200 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Detroit  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  moniedmen  ;  are  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  hemp  208 — the  best 
method   of   expressing-    oil    from    palma  christi 
208 — home    demand  for  fine  wool,-steady  ;    on 
transplanting  of  cedars  ;    suggestion   respecting 
horticultural  essays  15r— carbon  useful  in  fattening 
hogs  ;  seed  of  cotton  grown  in  Illinois ;  quality 
158 — Worcester,    (Mass.)   cattle  show,  fine    ex- 
hibition  of  oxen    224 — soil    and  climate  in    the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  F.rie  ;   Charles  Champion's 
description   of  his   bull  Aid  de  Camp,  that  took 
the  London  premium,    and  his  great  success  at 
Doncaster   "232 — specimens  of  cherries  j  and   of 
T\e  from   Kussia  256 — a  small   quantity  of  the 
seed   of  the    straw  of  which    Leghorn    bonnets 
are  made   302 — to   cure  the    mange  in  cattle  ; 
Judge  Peters  thinks  the  mottled  ruta  baga  best; 
advantages  of  di-aining  and  irrigating  ;   to  culti- 
vate tobacco  on  old  land  and  produce  the    yel- 
low leaf;  to  cure  the  botts  in  horses  303 — hemp 
might  be  produced  here  much  cheaper,  and  of 
better  quality  than  the  Russian,  if  its  cultivation 
was  encouraged  304— Commodore  Jones'  letter 
on  the  subject  of  foreign   stock,   accompanied 
with  notes  explanatory  313,  314,  315. 
EDUCATION,;  report  of  the  committee  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  to  whom  was  committed 
sundry  resolutions  of  the    legislature    of  Mary- 
land, relative   to  the  appropriation  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
for  the   encouragement  and   support  of  public 
schools  177. 
■—A  professorship    of  agriculture  contemplated  for 
the   University   of  Virginia  ;  the  Albemarle   ag- 
ricultural  society  appropriate  a  portion  of  their 
funds  for,  and  call  on  societies  of  Vii'ginia  to  aid 
in  facilitating  the  object  273. 
ELDF.R  TKEE,  a  native  of  Europe  ;   every  way  me- 
dicinally valuable  ;    bark,   flowers,   leaves,   and 
berries ;  the  last  yields  an  excellent  wine  188. 
EMORY,  Col.  Thomas,  on  sedged  wheat ,  ascribes  the 
disease  to  a  worm  which  he  describes  ;   oyster 
shells  and  shell   hme  will  destroy  them  ;    most 
extensively  apparent,  when  wheat  follows  a  con- 
siderable vegetable  growth  ;  clover  is  productive 
of,  and  repeated  culture  of  the  same  plant  tends 
to  generate  the  insect  71— failure  of  crops  often 
to  be  attributed  to  animalculae  71. 
Addresses    the    agricultural    society   of  Queen 
Ann's  county  on  the  errors  of  fanning  153— on  the 
best  system  of,  rotations,  &c.  156. 
ENGLISH    WORDS,    table  of  those  derived  from 
other  languages  86. 

ENTOMOLOGY,  tlie  science  of  very  defective  394- 

the  parents  and  habits  of  insects  discovered,  it  is 
no  difficult  matter  to  destroy  ;  the  farmers'  pests 
enumerated  ;  how   to  guard  against  and  destroy 

ENQUIRER,  on  the  union  of  plaster  and  ashes  30. 

ERRATA,  64,  112,  136,   176,   192,  264,  3oO. 

ESTIMATES  of  the  value,  cost  of  working  and  pro- 
fits from  cotton  plantations  308. 

ETYMOLOGY  of  the  term  rye  grass  206. 

EVERGREENS,  the  proper  season  for  transplanting  ; 
when  >  87-  -answered,  and  method  of  103— suc- 
cessfullj  practiced  in  February,  with  cedars- 
August  perh.ips  a  better  month  for  15; . 

EXCAVATOl;,  Ha  ris'.   'r -.tiaordinary  power  of  80. 

EXHAUSTION  ;  the  consequences  of,  occasioned  by 


bad  practice,  ascribed  to  frost,  Hessian  fly,  &c. 
155. 

EXO  TICS,  many  things  considered  such,  probably 
the  spontaneous  growtli  of  our  own  country  ; 
legislative  provision  should  be  m.ade,  to  have 
earths,  minerals,  8cc.  of  unfrequented  parts  of 
our  country,  transported  to  cities  for  examina- 
tion and  analysis  215. 

EXPEIilMENTS,  fsee  agricuUural  txperiments J  on 
roads  and  wheels  101— -in  dving  scarlet  colour 
127. 


FAUMEliS— a  committee  of  appointed  toco-operate 
with  others  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricul- 
tural  society  in  Pennsylvania  208. 

Invited  to  report  the  quantity  of  wool  obtained 

per  head  from  tbeir  sheep  373. 

Creed  263— a  hint  to  328. 

Gniss,  cannot  it  is  thought,  rear  sheep  to  advan- 
tage 45. 

'S  friend,  on  the  advantages  that  would  result  from 

periodical  reports  of  the  state  of  crops  &c.  168 

EXPERIMENTING,  laudably  practising  in  the  west    ^^^1;;^':^^:^^^^^::^^ 

tor  manure  85. 

-■^.  Koxbury,  gives  a  comparison  of  the  present 

with  past  seasons  76. 
-^  young,  solicits  answers  to  practical  questions 

^'•'2T^li:a7trt:f5^^  '^""'^  for  improving    _1  Leicester,   objects  to  the   use  of  cylindrical 

FA.KRmmv     ..r.h    i„;K„.,   .f  „„„..„.,: .  ""^^^^^  ""  <=""=^  ■""ads  10],  150,  228.ithought 

to  possess  advantages  over  the  conical  126. 
A  North  Carolina,  asks  how  to  destroy  vermin  in 


406. 
EXPORIS  from  Cincinnati  41 


FAIKBOltN's,  Joseph,  method  of  preserving-  seed 
wheat  320. 

FAIR  SEX,  the,  of  North  Carolina,  the  horticulturists 
223. 

FALLOWING,  for  summer,  the  ground  should  be 
ploughed  wliendry — is  thereby  prepared  for  an  im- 
mediate co-operation  of  lime  and  dung  85 — sum- 
mer occasions  a  loss  of  time  when  vegetables 
miglit  be  raised   1U7— naked,  an  impediment  to 


cattle  &c.  383 

the,  on  the  management,  cleansing  and  shearlnir 

of  sheep  95.  *" 

Distress  of  the  British  has  not  declined  since  the 

peace  4-.attributahle   to  the  depreciation  of  mo- 
ney, to  be  retrieved  only  by  a  reduction  of  rents, 
,        ..  .  ■  -      ,  .  tythes  and  taxation  5,  53. 

.mprovement-more  exhausting  than  a  double    FARMERS'  (EngUsh)  Journal,  misapplication  of  its 
cropisa.  .  columns  110. 

■Forwheat,RPBartonon,.n  answer  to  a  query    FARMING,    American    (particularly    applicable    to 
propounded  j32— in,  J.  H.  Cocke  on  334.  Ppniisvli-!.„i,N  th,t  .Lf^  c,  „  ■»   i  "I'H"'""^'*'    ™ 

I  nvve    ,.,i,„„t  :.  ^^L:a^^„uu.  : ,.j  i...  .,  _._  Pennsyhania)  that  state  from  its  local  advantages 

best  calculated  to  support  a  numerous  popula- 
tion of  eitlier  of  the  Atlantic. .deplorable  condi- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  the  interior  6/". ..the  best 
cultivated  part  compared  with  the  agricidlure  of 
Great  Britain. ..causes  of  inferiority  67  ..estimate 
of  income  from,  and  expenses  of  compared  with 

FARINA  FECUNDANS  of  vegetables  seen  through    — Nofy^tem'of  will  keep  land  in  continued  good 

P APV.«'"T"'^''.^    •   ;,  animalcube  406.  heart  without  manure  1 55...Colonel  Emory's^ no- 

FARMS,    close    and  judicious  cultivation  of,  more  -  --.muiys  ao- 

profitable  than  to  buy  land  to  increase  pasture 

52 — Sir  Charles  Middleton's  answers  to   queries 

propounded  respecting    his    64 — generally   too 

large   for  capitals   employed  68 — gardens  well 

enclosed   should   be  appended  to  106 — brought 

to  by  the  application  ofbank  shells  and  sea  marie 

118 — plan  for  the  management  of  arable,  where 


FALLOWS,  wheat  is  considerably  increased  by  those 
made  in  July  and  August,  over  those  made  in  Sep. 
tember  and  October  82— experiments  with  salt 
recommended  to  be  made  on  196— proper  sum- 
mer recommended  to  prevent  smut  in  wheat  220 
—peas  it  is  probable  would  answer  well  for,  to 
precede  wheat  and  turnips  257. 


Emory's.  

tion  of  good.. .his  rotations.. .thinks  tobacco  as 
an  auxiliary  crop  «hould  be  continued  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Maryland  156. ..general  reflec- 
tions on  the  advantages  held  forth  from  the  prac- 
tice of  good  husbandry  on  the  peninsula  157. 
Grain  and  grazing,  most  profitable  when  united 
...animal  matter  necessary  to  the  production  of 
..  .,  .  •  ,  X     .-      •  ,,      ■    •  good  grained  wheat  156. 

the  soil  is  congenial  to  turnips  and  barley — rota-    5fotom=„t  „f  .i,„   .  !■  r,      ,•  ._    ,o     ,„ 

tlon  132-on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  too    tultZT  expenses  of  Eng  ish  53,  66... 

large  for  profitable   cultivation-should  be  cur?    FENCES   erronennt'thH-  ""■''    K  °! ^f\  .        u- 
tailed  and  part  set  in  timber  153-  evils  resulting  eonnlrv    n^^n  ^        ^^  '"■?  ^"  '"^^'^^^^  '°  '^^ 

from  consilidaUng  small  into   large  153-.a  New  ,,?i?,7nf  P      vTu     ^""7'^  ^"""^  ^  '°°  ^^T  '">■ 

England  custom  respecting,  well  adapted  to  smaU  TZ    fn  ^!^^'t     Husb.andi-y...reasoning  in  favotir 

153-300  acres  a  good  she  for  153.  1  '■''■•,■'"  most  parts  of  Virginia  the  expense  of 

Advantages   to    be   derived    fr„m   experimental    Z^ZtaTX  Vu^"'"f- Z'^^  ^^^°''' *^.- . 

„<-„„i.oA,.  „i.,„i„  or      _i r  .  _•"  L      ,      .    For  gardens  the   thorn   highly  recommended.,. 

method  of  cidtivating  305. 
FERUSAC,   M.  of  the  French  .academy,  from  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  vegetation,  thinks  that  plain  ve- 
getation formerly  covered  hills,  and  /lence  infers 
a  great  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  199. 
FIG,  nativity  of  the  tree. ..value  of  the  fruit  and  anec- 
dotes respecting  189. 
selves  69-nothing  above  the  American  but  God    FILBERT,  its  nativity,  cultivated  for  profit  In   Italy 
and  the  Laws  70— advice  to  on  the  management  England  and  France,  .requires  a  peculiarsoil  193' 

of  sheep  and  wool  74— should  direct  their  atten-    FILLY,  a  young  suckled  by  her  grand  dam  320 
tion  to  one  useful  object  and   publish  the  result    FIRE,  on  the   means  of  preserving  inhabited   build- 
of  their  experience  109— the  best  who  make  the  ings  from  the  ravages  of.. .earl   Stanhope's  me- 

most  crop  to  an  acre  153— consult  their  own  in-  thod  25. ..remarks  on  the  subject  continued  35 

terest   when  they  pursue  a  course  beneficial  to    And  smoke  destructive  to  the  turnip  fly  109    141 

the  public  2U7— contrast  between  the  practice  of  ...method  of  applying  134.  ' 

two,  and  moral  consequences  resulting  from  each    FISH,  deprived  of  gills  and  entrails  retain  their  sweet- 
207—  reasons    why  the   Pennsylvania   are  better  ness  100. 

and  more  successiul  than  the  Maryland— the  pa-    FLAX  (and  Hemp),  but  little  cultivated  from  the  de 


attached  to  schools  jo7—  plan  of  a  six  hundred 
acre— quantity  and  value  of  stock  for  390. 

Extraordinary  production  of  a  New  York  216. 

FARMERS,  comparison  between  the  condition  of  the 
English  and  American  small  68— the  former 
succeed  better  because  they  farm  better  69— re- 
mote from  markets  should  turn  their  industry  in- 
to new  channels— wool  and  flax  present  them- 


rallel  pursued  as  it  regards  the  New  England  154- 
to  b?  prosperous  in  this  country  must  lay  down  a 
system  of  improvement,  if  they  begm  with  a  de- 
ter nination  to  oe  independent  they  will  be  so  124. 

A  friend   to  describes  the  Orange  farm   plan  of 

proc  i.ing  sweet  butter    in    winter  367 — an  im- 
provement oa  the  apparatus  sug-gested  405. 


feet  of  our  machinery  for  working  it.. .defect  re- 
medied by  a  machine  that  supersedes  dew  and 
water  rotting  70.. .enter  with  great  advantage  in- 
to our  rotation  of  crops,  .yield  twice  as  much  per 
acre  and  can  be  wrought  more  easily  than  cot- 
ton 70.. .interesting  correspondence  on  the  pre- 
paration of  between  Gov.   Wolcott  of  Connecti* 


s. 
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cut,  and  S.  M.  Poinroy,  Ks-;.  of  Nlassncl-.iiseU?, 
with  professor  Davis's  remarks  on  Mr.  I'omroy's 
theory  and  suggestions  by  213. ..the  extension  of 
its  culture  dependant  on  a  clieap  and  common 
solvent  for  cleansing.. .premium  for  tlie  best  me- 
thod of  preparing  nnclaimed  '.il  ;>,  214. 

A  machine  for  dressing  invented  by  S.  Davidson 

of  Romulus,  Kentucky  215...byMr.  Harden  of  Al- 
bany 88. ...by  Mr.  Hundley  (English)  384... .one 
described  118,  124. 

the  SaUsbury  (English)  invented  not  adapted  to, 

..s  country  279. 
FLO^i'  A,  products  of.. .the  nut  g.all  (an  insect  pro- 
duction) so  useful  in  manufactures,  found  there 
in  .ibundance  192. 
rLOUH,  from  wheat  that  has  germinated,  m.ay  be 
corrected  by  the  sub  carbonate  of  soda. ..proper- 
ties 84.  'on 
I'LY,  wheat,  singular  deposit  of  the   eggs  of  1»j... 
(see  wheat.) 

grub  or  turnip,  method  of  destroying  or  prevent. 

ing  the  diseases  of  119,  13:5,  134,  and  135. 
FLOWEK,   Richard  on  the  growth,  process  of  meal- 
ing, malting  and  brewing  of  the  northern  naked 
barley  365. 
FOSTER,  A.  W.  succeeds  in   raising  fine   tobacco 
from  Cuba  seed    in   Greensburg,  Pennsylvania — 
discribes  his  method  of  cultivating — gradual  pro- 
!>-ress  of  his  plants  191 ;  Cuba  seed  in  this  country 
does  not  produce  Spanish  [Cigar]  tobacco  192. 
FOUNDERING,  a  complaint  of  horses,  easily  cured 

if  seasonably  attended  to  61. 
FROG  MARKET  of  Brussels  414. 
FRUITS,  orig-in  of  some  of  oui-s  80:  if  neglect- 
ed will  degenerate  107 :  introductory  to  Phil- 
lips' account  of  known  in  Great  Britain,  tlie 
poverty  of  England  in  before  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  increase  of  plants  since,  have  prevent- 
ed diseases,  leprosy,  &c.  prev.alent  before  97 : 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Knight  that  fruit  like  the  tree 
is  debilitated  by  the  age  of  varieties  129  :  con- 
ceived to  be  erroneous  130:  causes  of  deteriora- 
tion, Gerard's  appeal  to  cultivators  of,  Mr. 
Knight's  method  of  creating  new  varieties  of  I'M. 

Us  full  perfection  dependant  on  its  being  gatlier- 

ed  in  dry  weather  when  perfectly  ripe  and  pre- 
served from  external  injury  238. 

Received  from   Mr.   AVillis  by  the   editor  104, 

184. 

Exhibited  at  the  Brighton  cattle  show  254. 

FRUIT  TREES,  the  grafdng  and  budding  of  but  lit- 
tle attended  to  in  thiscountry,attentlon  to  the  art 
recommended  6:  experimental  methods  of  sug- 
gested 7  :  the  subject  renewed  268:  some  as- 
sertions promulgated  on  grafting  and  budding, 
erroneous  39  :  queries  respecting  tlie  barking  of, 
the  .advantage  of  equivocal  101  :  the  barking  of 
practised  on  all  sorts  of,  season  when  proper 
how  and  the  effects  of  148,  158  :  the  modus  ope- 
randi may  be  left  among  the  arcana  of  nature 
15y  :  experiment  showing  that  the  tree  is  not  in- 
jured by  but  questionable  that  the  fruit  is  thence 
improved  175  :  the  causes  of  a  want  of  health  in 
a  first  enquiry  before  proceeding  to  remedy  205, 
{^see  Pomortnm  Britannicum.J 
An  excellent  wash  for  39 
—To  increase  the  growth  of  84. 

Sorts  of  suitable  for  a  garden  107. 

FULTON   communicates  facts  respecting  canals  391. 

FUNDING  SYSTEM,   the  nature  of  stock  explained, 

how  speculated  in,  the  direct   tei^dency  of  is  to 

render  an  executive  independent  of  the  people 

300. 


GAPES,  in  fowls,  assafoctida  a  preventive  to,   96. 
GARDENS   should  be  connected   with    farms;    the 

benefits  and  comforts  resulting  from  enumerated 

— plants  and  fruits  suited  to  lOlj. 
GARDENING,    so  gi-eat  the  t;>ste   for  in   England, 

that  the  charai:ter  of  a  man  may  be  judged  of 


frcim  his  attention  to  or  neglect  of  his  garden ;  neg- 
lect of  n'iuxlening  in  America  grows  out  of  a 
superabundance  of  land  297 — for  a  full  practical 
plan  of,  from  a  preparation  of  the  soil,  to  early 
and  late  production  from,  fsee  .1m.  Garilener.J 

GARDENER,  to  guard  against  unskilful  and  unpro- 
fitable results,  every  man  should  be  his  ow-n  297. 

GARNETT'S,  (president  of  the  agricultural  society 
of  Frederioksburg,  Virg.)  address  41  a  49. 

On  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  agricultu- 
ral exhibitions  290. 

GARRISON,  Samuel's,  experiment  to  ascertain  the 
best  seed  in  vine  fruit  270. 

GRESE,  the  large  Bremen,  are  raised  in  Rhode  Island 
by  .las.   Sisson,  an  enterprising  atfi'iculturist  199. 

GENISTA  LATEO  TINCTORIA,  f  i/e«oji-  broomj 
used  as  a  gargle  in  hydrophobia  85. 

GIBBS,  George,  recominends  the  cultivation  of 
gr.apes  ;  thinks  the  native  has  been  underrated ; 
einunerates  the  sorts  he  cultivates,  and  genel'- 
oush'  proffers  cuttings  of  vines  to  his  agricultural 
friends  267,  268. 

GIL.VIOU,  Robert,  presents  the  editor  with  Taxeder- 
my,  a  volume  on  the  art  of  collecting,  preparing 
.and  mounting  objects  of  natural  history,  for  the 
use  of  museums,  &c.  ;  thinks  a  cheap  edition 
might  advantageously  be  distributed  by  the  go- 
vernment among  the  officers  of  our  pubUc  ships, 
and  of  exploring  parties  171. 

GIRDLING— an  operation  on  grape  vines  to  force  the 
fruit ;  how  to  perform  387. 

GLASS,  the  manufactin-e  of  ornamental,  among  tlic 
most  beautiful  arts  ;  brought  to  admirable  state 
of  perfection  in  England  74 ;  how  to  break  in  any 
required  direction  263. 

GOLDSMITH'S  "  Deserted  Village,"  origin  of  79. 

GOODS,  woolen,  cotton  or  silk,  may  be  cleansed 
without  injury  to  colour  or  texture  by  potato  li- 
quor obtained  in  the  process  of  making  starch  57. 

GOOSEBERRIES  may  be  expeditiously  propagated 
by  cuttings,  suckers  and  layers  119  :  introduced 
into  England  the  year  that  Henry  VIII.  received 
the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith,  yields  an  excel- 
lent wine  193. 

A  sample  of  mammoth   received   by  the  editor 

from  Norfolk  118. 

GR.\FTING,  (and  Budding,)  the  art  unaccountably 
neglected  though  of  liigh  importance ;  from 
premises  advanced,  assumed,  that  all  the  fruits  of 
earth  might  originally  have  flourished  on  a  parent 
stock 6:  {this  theory  renilereil plausible,  if  -,ohat  Pit- 
iiey  scLy»  of  a  tree  near  Thuliie  is  true  129  :]  a 
simple  and  certain  method  of  suggested  7 :  ad- 
ditional remarks  on  the  subject,  axioms  before 
advanced,  denied  3t  :  the  art  of  originated  in 
Rome,  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  about  the 
period  of  the  Christian  era  129  :  the  subject  pur- 
sued, new  experiments  and  new  lights  on  268  : 
tlie  process  of  a  mechanical  operation  that  can- 
not well  be  described  377  :  recommended  for 
grapes  on  new  stock  to  give  texture  to  resist  frost 
414.  ' 

A  superior  wax  for  269. 

GR.MN,  the  common  method  of  treading  out,  sloven- 
ly, wasteful  and  expensive  ;  machines  now  simp- 
lified for  the  purpose  of,  operate  a  great  saving 
49  ;  the  vegetative  power  of  injured  by  too  much 
steeping  60  ;  should  never  be  sown  but  when 
the  ground  is  laid  down  to  grass  96 ;  experiments 
with  s.alt  made  on  crops  of  196. 

The  friends  of  agriculture  should  have  experimen- 
tal patches  to  ascertain  the  products  of  different 
varieties  of  344. 
GRAPE  VINE,  interesting  account  of,  from  Phillips' 
account  of  the  fruits  known  in  Great  Britain  201  ; 
its  cultivation  recommended  267,  414;  new  vari- 
eties should  be  formed,  and  approved  old  ones 
naturalized  :.67,  268 ;  thought  that  it  might  be 
profitably  cultivated  in  South  Carolina  275  ;  new 
method  of  prop.agating  414. 

N.  Herbemont's  account  of  some  received  by  him 

from  France  320. 
Cuttings,  prices  proposed  to  be  charged  for  by 


John  Adium,  District  Columbia  256 ;  proffered 
268. 

GRAPE,  the  Maryland  fox  makes  an  excellent  wine; 
interesting  account  of  343. 

The  Scuppernong  (North  Carolina)  yields  largely 

and  makes  a  fine  wine  295  ;  thought  to  require 
a  rich  damp  soil  327. 

GRAMMER,  John  A.  has  a  filly  that  was  suckled  by 
hergrandam  320. 

GRANGER,  Gideon,  in  consequence  of  ill  health  re- 
signs  the  presidency  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
Society  295. 

GRANO,  Mazolo,  samples  of  both  wheat  and  straw- 
promised  to  the  editor  119. 

GRASSES,  neglect  to  cultivate  artificial  an  impedi- 
ment to  improvement ;  the  blue  and  green  valu- 
able to  all  farmers  not  fond  of  naked  Jullo-M7tg 
155  ;  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  evapo- 
ration of  397. 

GRASS,  a  singular  sort  supposed  to  be  suitable  for 
American  Leghorns  264. 

Guinea,  value   and  great   productiveness  of  285; 

reference  to  the  first  volume  of  the  American 
Farmer  for  a  full  account  of  286 ;  failure  of 
Jatnalca  seed  344. 

Feather,   cidtlvated  for  the  last  twenty  years  in 

North  Carolina,  its  value  295. 

Crop   or   crab,  when  should  it  be  sown  ?  328  ; 

query  answered  412. 

. Clover  and  herds  grass  should  be  cut  in  full  bloom 

160  ;  utility  of  salting  197  ;  the  former  should 
be  sown  in  March  367  ;  method  of  gathering  and 
cleaning  the  seed  332. 

Lucerne,  not  generally  so  well  known  as  it  ought 

to  be  ;  metliod  of  cultivating  38 ;  enquiries  re- 
specting 148. 

Rye,  etymology  of  the  term  206. 

GRASS  BONNETS,  an  establishment  projecting  for 
the  manufacture  of  in  Weathersfield,  Connecticut 
96  ;  a  very  superior  one  seen  in  New  York  131 ; 
one  equal  to  No.  58  Leghorn,  sold  at  the  Sara- 
toga Cattle  Show  262. 

GRAVEL  is  pernicious  to  the  roots  of  trees  131. 

GREEN  Crops,  on  tlie  advant.age  of  manuring  with 
107;  not  a  modern  practice  lOS;  a  disideratum 
in  agriculture  to  find  a  plant  for,  that  will  grow 
between  harvest  and  seed  time  ;  clover,  buck- 
wheat, millet  and  rye,  considered  as  108. 

GREEN  Houses,  to  make  and  manage  321  ;  uses  and 
moral  effects  of  322. 

GREEN,  Jacob's  opinion  respecting  some  specimens 
of  a  singular  deposit  of  the  eggs  of  the  fly  in 
wheat ;  not  generally  known  that  the  ccraphron 
is  an  enemy  to  the  Hessian  fly  183. 

GRIDIRON,  an  approved  patent  288. 

GRIFFIN,  Thomas,  on  the  condition  of  crops  in  his 
neighbourhood  ;  enquires  for  a  corn  mill  worked 
by  horse  power  183. 

GRIFFITH,  Thomas  W.   suggests  the  great  utility  of 

rollers  on  roads  and  farms  216. 
GROUND,  to  prepare  for  gai-dening  purposes  298. 
GUAGING,  re:>dy  methods  of  255. 
G.  W.  on  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  to  produce  the 
yellow  leaf  in  old  ground  303  ;  his  sketch  of  the 
great  northern  canal ;  estimate  of  produce  within 
its  reacli,  &c.  309. 

Method  of  bringing  to  worn  out  land ;  plaster 

largel}'  on  turning  down  for  wheat  30. 

H. 

HALL'S,  John's,  plan  for  the  management  of  an  arable 
farm  132.. .on  the  shoeing  of  horses. ..evil  effects 
of  iron  bound  feet.. .premature  death  the  conse- 
quence 1(>7. 

HAMRLETON,  S.  of  the  United  States'  navy,  oh 
It.alian  agriculture  161,190,  194. 

HAMPTON  Dairy,  the  produce  of  butter  from  360. 

HARLEM  Nursery,  an  establishment  to  be  soon  ma- 
tured in  this  city. ..the  proprietor  solicits  grafts, 
he.  of  good  or  r.are  fruits  279. 

HARNESS,  receipt  for  a  liquid  to  preserve  167. 
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HARRIS,  Thomas,  enqiiiics  respecting  a  threshing 

machine  327. 
HAKKIK.r  HOMESPUN,  suggests  a  method  of  pre- 

pariniT  a  supevlative  dish  from  Indian  corn  ;  and 

intimates  -u/here  and  Aow  to  apply  it  200. 
HARROW,  the  revolving  serviceable  in  the  cultiva- 

tion  of  turnips  38. 
MART,  Nathaniel,  on  the  culture  of  hemp  ;  method  of 

viretting  304. 
HARTSHOK'N,  Hugh's  method  of  destroying  ticks  in 

sheep  144— preparation  of  cream  to  produce  good 

butter  in  cold  weaiher  288. 
HASSAN,  J.  H.  describes  the  Carolina  plough  31, 
HASTY  PUDDING,  a  poem,  by  Joel  Barlow  21. 
HAY,  the  proper  season  for  cutting — should  be  salted 

when  put  away  for  cattle  in  winter  160 — salting 

of  recommended  to  be  tried  experimentally  196 

— the  utility  of  salting  has  long  been  known  in 

the  United  States  197. 
HAZARD,  Samuel,  on  the  transplanting  of  cedars  ; 

recommends  to  the  attention  of  the  editor,  more 

practical  essays  on  gardening  157. 
HAZEL,   or,  the  nut  tree,  grows  wild  in  most  parts 

of  Europe  ;  its   uses   are    not  numerous,  and  is 

never  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit  217. 
HEIFEKS,   exhibited  at   the  Brighton   cattle   show, 

described  '251 —a  fine  one  384 — claimed   by  N. 

Jersey  408. 
HFXIGOLAND  Bean,  is  a  puny  abortion  38. 
HEMP— lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Detroit,  fine 

for  it^  cultivation ;  recommended   to  the  atten- 

lion  of  capitalists   208— its  cultivation  ought  to 

be  encouraged  ;  mode  of  wretting,  to  rival  the 

Russian  304. 
Breaker— enquiries  respecting  a  new  invented 

413, 
HERBEMONT,  N.  sends  a  small  quantity  of  Eoyp. 

tian  millet  seed  to  the  editor  ;  its  qualities  103. 
On  silk,  peas,  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and  fa- 
brication of  wines  326. 
HEROD,  Thomas,  on  the  application  of  the  Holkham 

manufacture  ;  on   lucerne   and   mangle  wurtzle 

HINTS,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  exporter  of 
linseed  79— respecting  the  fly  in  turnips  134. 

HOGS— that  they  do  no  good  'till  they  die,  a  mis- 
take; they  are  excellent  scavengers  244 experi- 
ment to  ascertain  the  actual  expense  of  feeding 
to  keep  them  in  a  constantly  thriving  condition 
12— an  amusing  oration  on  the  210— natural  his- 
tory of  211-  origin  of  the  celebration  of  the 
boar's  head,  carol  and  song  212,  213— challenge 
by  a  new  Jerseyman,  to  New-York  and  Virginia, 
that  he  can  exhibit  the  he.iviest  of  a  given  age' 
376 — unaccepted,  killed,  weight,  and  valuable 
properties  of  the  breed  408— that  obtained  the 
premmm  at  the  Maryland  cattle  show  283. 

To  destroy  vermin  in  8,  383,  407,  412. 

Diseases  of  24. 

Carbon  useful  in  fattening  158,  392. 

Large,  raised  in  Virginia  415— in  South  Carolina 

404. 

Directions  for  spaying  294. 

Sties,  should  not  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  an 

apiary  34. 

HOLKHAM  SHElr.P  SHK  ARING-a  suspension  of  this 
rural  exhibition,  ascribed  to  that  infatuated  policy 
of  the  English  ministry,  which  has  brought  on  the 
re-action  of  a  desperate  money  system,  ruinous  to 
the  productive  classes  246. 

A  poem  247. 

HOLKHAM  Manufacture,  application  of  38. 

HOMWONY,  lyed,  best  method  of  preparing  55. 

HON:  Y ;   German  method   of  obtaining   fiom  hives 

HOPE,  Sir  AVm.'s  complete  horseman  ;  white  feet 

stars,  blazes,  and  feathers  ;  and  how  to  raise  a 

good  breed  of  horses  159. 
HOPS,  a  dissertati(;n  on  the  culture  of  solicited  32 

mteresting  account  of  the  plant  323. 
IIOPSON,  on  dyeing  13— recommends  the  wild  Indi- 

go  plant  to  supercede  the  use  of  woad  198— 


doubted,  that  it  will  answer  the  purpose,  and 
the  truth  of  Hopson's  theories  in  dyeing  denied 
247 — who  rejoins,  shows  that  he  has  not  been 
understood,  and  thinks  his  opponent  ignoi'ant  of 
the  theory  of  the  art  277. 

Replies  to  queries  propounded  by  his  opponent 

281.. 
HORSES  ;  the  amusements  of  the  turf  calculated  to 
improve  the  breed  of  98— not  so,  the  English 
race,  a  forced  anomaly  in  the  species  ;  has  no 
qualities  for  usefulness  ;  the  true  Virginian  stock 
runout;  attributed  to  the  racing  mania  390 — 
comparison  between  the  years  1779  and  1819,  of 
stallions  and  racers,  in  Engl.and,  racers,  &c.  98 
-—reported  speed  of  Firetail  and  Pumpkin  ques- 
tioned 136 — too  many  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses  in  Great  Britain  ;  consume  the  produce  of 
nearly  half  the  productive  lands  of  the  kingdom  ! 
66 — exhibited  at  the  Maryland  cattle  show  113— 
premiums  awarded  for  the  best,  [not  entirely 
satisfactory,]  281— Doctor  Rusli's  character  of 
*lie  2+3— articles  and  rules  of  the  New- York  asso- 
ciation for  improving  the  breed  of  259 — of 
marks,  stars,  blazes,  &.c.  &c.  in  ;  and  how  to 
raise  a  beautiful  race  of  159— marks  whereby  to 
judge  of  the  age  of,  &c.  227. 
Notice  of  English  Imported  American  swift  trot- 
ters 41 5. 
Food,  should  not  be  given  too  hot  36— the  quan- 
tity of  steamed  necessary  to  keep  them  In  work 
ing  condition  37 — peas  used  in  North  Carolina  as 
168. 

Diseases  of;  remedies  for  the  botts  in  96,  100, 

303 — for  the  founder  61— salivation,  cause  of, 
and'how  to  treat  293 — enquiries  respecting  "  bi^ 
head"  183— answered  239— m  the  eye,  subjects  to 
be  considered  before  treatment ;  the  horse's  con- 
dition to  direct  133— simple  inflammation  149 — 
purifonn,  do.  150— specific,  internal,  and  gene- 
rally results  in  total  blindness  159 — treatment 
160. 
——Shoe,  a  new  invented  jointed,  for  securing 
against  a  contraction  of  the  foot  167. 

Shoeing— hot  shoes  make  the  feet  tender  184 — 

suggestions  respecting  227 — bad,  often  the  cause 
of  premature  death  of  the  horse  167. 
HORTICULTURE- the  science  of  was  patronised 
and  encouraged  by  the  ancients;  neglected  In 
England  before  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
much  encouraged  since  ;  importations  of  plants 
have  produced  endless  varieties  97. 
More  practical  essays  on  in  the  Farmer,  recom- 
mended 157. 

Use  of  salt  in  197. 

(For  Cobbett's  system  of  gardening,  see  American 

Gardener .) 
HORTICULTURIST,    a,    on   the  culture  of  grape 
vines  387— method  of  girdling,  and  how  to  des- 
troy the  insect  387. 
HOT  BEDS — on  the  making  and  management  of  315. 
HOWGATE,  John,  on  feetfing  oflT  clover  safely,  with 

breeding  stock  110. 
HUBBAGK,  the  root  of  the  famous  short  horned  cat- 
tle united  three  crosses  174— hij  pedigree  55 — 
pronounced  the  grand  cause  of  improvement  in 
short  horned  cattle,  it  behoves  breeders  to  es- 
tablish  the    relationship  of  their  cattle  to  him — 
was  sold  by  Mr.  CoUing,  a  nameless  bull  228. 
HUGHES,  Christopher,  Jr.  procures  to  be  grown  in 
Sweden,  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  agricul- 
turist, genuine  ruta  baga   seed ;    its  true  name 
kolroot  23,  256. 
HULBERT,  ^amuel,  &  Co.  reply  in  part  to  Jona- 
than's enquiries  respecting  the  Devon  breed  of 
cattle  64. 
HUTCHINSON,  John,  claims  for  his  cattle,  as  much 
of  Hubback's  blood  as  belongs  to   any  other  in 
Great  Britain  ;  as  in  his  younger  days,  he  was 
free  of  access  at  low  rates  ;  most  other  breeders 
in  his  neighbourhood  can  do  the  same  2>8. 
HUSBANDRY,  defects  of  owing  to  not  properly  stu- 
dying the  soil  I  in  not  keeping  the   best  stock  ; 
and  improper  mode  of  feeding;  in  a  too  gieat 


neglect  of  the  cultivfttion  of  toiiti  and  irrigation 
68— labour  impaired,  and  sickness  engendered,  by 
slovenly  'JU— honored  by  the  ancient*  ;  advance 
of  in  Great  Britain  97. 

The  drill  system  of,  and  deep  ploughing,  making  ' 

tlieir  way  in  Georgia  95— rendered  Mr.  Coke's 
land  ten  times  more  productive  than  it  had  been 
— no  one  followed  his  practice  for  16  years  !  66. 

English,  successful  from  a  free  and  judicious  ex- 
penditure of  capital  68 — some  practices  in,  not 
adapted  to  our  climate  ;  the  English  farmer 
•vars  with  moisture  ;  we  with  drought  124,  388. 

Plan  of  tor  the  light  soils  of  Virginia  325. 

HYDROPHOBIA;  indications  of  the  disease ;  to  be 
cured  by  cauterising  tumours  which  appear  un- 
der the  tongue  ;  cases  of  cure,  15,  85. 

HYDROSTATIC  LIFT  ;  an  economical,  described 
by  William  Kenworthy  ;  a  desideratum  In  Inland 
navigation  78 — subsequent  information  induces 
him  to  disclsdmthe  invention  131. 


ICHNEUMON,  of  Linne— produce  animal  cotton  * 
may  at  a  future  day  supply  a  particular  and  cost- 
ly manufacture  32. 

IMPROVEMENT— the  tread-mlU  found  to  be  a  great, 
in  prison  discipline  260. 

'S, »■«  the  arts,io  be  effected  by  making  labourers 

accommodate  to  rules,  and  not  rules  to  habits 
2 ;  IK  Hock;  should  be  eftected  by  crossing  with 
the  best  of  our  own.  Instead  of  with  foreign  251  ; 
in  horticulture,  of  recent  date  in  this  country  106. 

In  neat  cattle  271  ;  in  wheel  carriages  215. 

Internal— agriculture,  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures in  just  proportion,  constitute  true  political 
economy  ;  comparative  increase  of  population 
between  Maryland  and  other  states;  suffers  by 
comparison ;  population  depends  mainly  on  the 
means  of  subsistence  19  ;  how  to  render  her  na- 
tural resources  productive ;  and  plan  for  gene- 
ral improvement  suggested  20;  report  of  the 
Maryland  Legislative  committee  on ;  discourage 
attempts  at,  on  the  Potomac,  and  recommend  the 
Susquehanna  river  to  legislative  attention  91 ;  the 
committee  on  the  subject  of  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  Inspect  the  Potomac  river,  deem  the 
Susquehanna  of  secondary  importance  138  ;  do- 
cuments accompanying  the  report  139;  Millard's 
resolutions  140;  the  committee  of  the  senate  con- 
cur with  the  committee  of  the  house,  and  think 
the  Susquehannaof  the  first  importance;  n.^tion- 
al  facilities  and  state  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  uniting  the  waters  of  the  Chcs.apeake  and 
Delaware  146.  • 

Connected  with  the  objects  of  this  paper,  more 

attention  promised  to  by  the  editor  400. 

INDEX,  apology  for  the  late  appearance  of  the  to 
the  third  volume  144  ;  published  152. 

INDIAN  Corn  ;  drill  method  of  pl.anting  not  the 
best— in  tlie  main,  that  it  is  a  profitable  crop  in 
Maryland,  erroneous— time  and  method  of  plant- 
ing 29;  memorandum  of  the  result  of  a  new 
mode  of,  a  premium  crop  73  :  on  the  best  method 
of  harvesting  125.  fsee  com.J 

•'\n  astonishing  crop  of  415. 

Various  ways  of  preparing  and  etnploylng  55. 

INDIGESTION,  Calvin  Jones  on — mode  of  treatment 
and  diet  for  32. 

INDIGO  Plant ;  the  wild  indigenous  to  this  country  ; 
would  answer  a  better  purpose  In  dyeing  than 
the  woad  198. 

INFLAMMATION  in  a  horse's  eye  -simple  and  puri- 
form,  mode  of  treatment  149,  150. 

INK,  method  of  making  118. 

INSECTS  destructive  to  sheep  ;  how  to  guard  against 
206  ;  pests  of  the  farmer  enumerated,  and  how 
to  destroy  395. 

INTEU'E^T,  Fresloti's  method  of  calculating  255. 

INTERESTING  facts,  related  by  capt.  Parry,  in  his 
account  of  a  voyage  to  the  arctic  regions,  on  the 
effects  of  intense  cold  111. 

INVENTIONS,  report  of  exhibited  at  the  Brighton 
cattle  show  253. 


CONTENTS. 


A  machine  for  cutting  fur  from  skins  wltliout  inju-  k  iiown  ; 

ry  to  llie  skin  3-iO. 

A  cotton  gin  described  380. 

Apparatus,  by  an  English  surgeon,  to  free  tlie 

stomach  of  poison  392. 

^ A  boat,  propKlled  without  sails,  oars  or  steam  UC. 

INVENI'OKS  sliould  be  indulged  in  exclusive  rights 

but  not  encouraged  in  exorbitant  prices  ;  tliey 

woid  '   consult  their  own  interest  by  being  more 

reasonable  in  their  charges  42. 
HUSH  distress,   ascribed  to  a  resumption  of  specie     i^e^t,  Nathaniel,  fprincipal  manager  to  his  Britannic 

majesty,)  details  the   mode   of  practic     on    the 
Norfolk  farm  ;  management  of  stock,  8;c.  15. 


what  quanlily  of  hay  would  support  a    LEE,  Archibald's,  address  to  the  Agricultural  Socie- 


payments;  increased  value  of  money  tends  to  a 
depression  of  tlie  price  of  the  products  of  labour 
—and  in  proportion  to  the  consequent  impover- 
ishment of  the  poor  and  labouring  classes,  ^s  the 
increasf  d  aggrandizement  ot  the  monied  -35. 

IRON  Life-boat,  described  3^3. 

IRRIGATION,  has  scarcely  made  its  appearance  in 
this  counlr\ — the  most  profitable  of  all  modes 
of  culture  68  ;  advantages  derived  from  in  .  ora- 
bardy  and  Spain  ;  a  cheap  ami  efficient  plan  of,  a 
desideratum  in  American  agriculture  ;  our  cli- 
mate requires  it,  and  every  ixp.dicnt  should  be 


ty  of  Montgomery  county,  Maryland  ;  eulogises 
the  science  89. 

LEECH,  John,  enquires  respecting  a  certain  disease 
in  slicep — described  :  incurable,  but  maybe  pre- 
vented IR. 

LKGAltE,  John  D.  would  ascertain  the  best  method  of 
cultivating  sweet  potatoes  and  the  proper  time 
of  sowing  crop  or  crab  grass  327;  answered  412. 

LEMON  ;  this  tree  is  a  native  of  Asia — bears  trnit 
d.inng  the  whole  year — wliolcsome  and  anleaoial 
to  all  \enoin"  early  introduced  into  tngland  and 
has  become  almost  necessary  in  culinary  purposes 

KENTUCKY,    internal  trade   of    ^^28;    its    progress    leTTKRS,  from  a  father  to  his  son— first,  general  in. 


given  number  of  sheep  ?  227. 

JUNIPEIl  Rails,  oxcellent  for  fencing  10. 

Trees  grow  in  most  of  the  cold  parts  of  Europe  ; 

singularity  of  its  Hower  ;  the  berry  is  carmina- 
tive an  1  remarkable  for  scouring  tlie  ^iscera;  its 
wood  is  hard,  veined  and  susceptible  of  high  po- 
lish 217. 

K. 


within  the  last  fifty  years ;  prosperous  condition 
of  the  University  of  399. 

KENWOKTHV,  William,  describes  the  economical 
hydrostatic  lift,  and  manner  of  its  operation  78  ; 
thought  himself  the  inventor  ;  but  from  subse- 
quent ijiformation  is  induced  to  disclaim  it  131. 

KERSEY,  Joseph,  describes  his  plough-cleaner  and 


struction :  second,  on  agriculture  :  instrudion 
from  practical  or  sclent  fie  men  sliould  be  receiv- 
ed  in  good  part  389  ;  plan  of  a  farm  of  six  hun- 
dred acres  :  number  and  value  of  slock  of  each 
sort,  and  pract  c  to  produce  a  regular  system  of 
farming  and  gracing  390  ;  third,  on  the  selecting 
and  handling  of  sheep  4u5. 


hold-fast  107 ;  cause  of  slabbering  in  horses ;  salt    leVEL,  to  be  used  in  horizontal  ploughing  described, 
ood  preventive  to  294. _^  _  and  method  of  using  60 


sorted  to,   toeflectthe   watering  of  ova- fields    rNIGHT,  Thomas,  Esq.  of  Herefordshire,  (Eng.)  has    lKjuakies,    connec  ed   with    agricultural  societies 
i;  a  mode  of  improvement  to  be  held  in  Uign  been  engaged  for  several  years  past  in  creating  would  be  of  ei 


high  estimation  303 
ISINGLASS,  a  manufactory  of  established  in  Cape 
Ann  18 1. 


varieties  of  fruits  ;  the  idea  was   first   con 
ceived  bylord  Bacon;   touched  upon  in  a  work 
by  Bradley  ;  the  hint  improved  upon  by  the  gar- 
deners of  'Holland  and  the  Netherlands  ;    the  art 
J.  brought    to  perfection  by    Mr   Knight;  his  me- 

thod 130. 
JACKS,  the  best  procured  from  the  island  of  Major-    KNOWLEDGE  is  power;  one  light  leads  to  aTin^her  ; 
ca  ;'  the  history  of  Sancho  not  wry  creditable  to  the  lights  of  science  tend  to  benefit  and  improve- 


the'  discernment  of  the  landholders  of  Maryland 

31'-  ,  .     . 

JACOCKS,  Jona.  H.  recommends  the  use  of  jumper 

rails  10. 
J  iMESTOWN  Weed,  is  obnoxious  to  weavils  367. 
i.  C.   on  the  comparative  merits  of  conical  and  cyhn-    LAKE  ERI'.,  the  land  on  the  borders  of,  adapted  to 

drical  wheels  I'^b.  cattle — fine  chmate,    and  the  soil   yields  certain 

J.  C.  B.  enquires  respecting  the  process  of  major  Ad-  and  abundant  ci-ops  of  grain  232. 

lum  in  expressing  the  juice  from  grapes,  &c.  344  ;     LAND,  the  less  it  is  stirred  after  turnips  the  better  is 


ment  in  all  the  arts  of  life  248. 

L. 

LABOUR,  a  judicious  division  of,  prevents  awkward- 
ness,  and  leads  to  neat  husbandry  1 54. 


IS  answered ;  and  a  more  full  explanation  profi'er- 
ed  to  him  personally  350. 

J.  C.  L.  on  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of 
the  province  of  Texas;  Indian  superstition  375. 

JEFFERSON,  Thomas,  hon.  to  major  Adlum,  on  the 
culture  of  the  grape,  and  fabrication  of  wines  ; 
use  of  brandies  in  the  latter  unnecessary  334. 

JEU  d'esprit  on  the  tread-mill  351. 

JEVONS,  Thomas,  describes  his  iron  life-boat;  and 
reasons  in  favour  of  iron  for  the  construction  of 
boats  of  »U  descriptions  373. 

JOBSON,  Farmer's  reasoning  on  the  subject  of  agri- 
cultural oppressions  in  England  ;  tend  to  the  ru- 
in of  the  present  race  of  farmers  and  landlords 
110,  111. 

JONATHAN'S  enquiries  respecting  the  Devon 
breed  of  cattle  o'i ;  replied  to  in  part  by  a  de- 
scription of  a  bull-calf  bought  of  Wm.  Patter- 
son, Esq.  64. 

JONES,  Jacob,  Esq.  of  the  Constitution  frigate,  to 
the  editor,  on  the  subject  of  stock  and  foreign 
productions ;  illustrated  and  explained  by  edi- 
torial notes  313. 


the  chance  for  a  crop  of  clover  38  lucurne  will 
not  succeed  on  heavy  38 — light  should  be  planted 
as  soon  after  ploughing  as  possible  42 — one  half 
nearly  of  the  surface  of  Great  Britain  waste  and 
unproductive   66— value  of  some    in   favourable 


gieat  utility  364. 

LIFE  BOAI',  {irunj  described    ;73. 

LIME,  quick,  should  not  be  exposed  to  atmospheric 
a'.r;  in  the  public  works  at  Woolwich  used  inmurdi- 
ately  from  trie  kiln  1  :  the  comparative  excclli'uce 
of  white,  how  to  test ;  suit.able  proportion-  for  a 
good  ciniciit  with  sand;  experiment  2;  the 
brown  containing  manganese,  is  peculiarly  suit- 
able for  hydraulic  inorter  3  ;  will  kill  the  insect 
that  produces  sedge  or  stunt  in  wheat  7  i  ;  equal 
to  manure  on  fallow  land  after  the  piodgi.iiig  in 
of  turnips  85  ;  mixed  with  horse  food  is  a  reme- 
dj  for  the  botts  96  ;  is  destructive  to  the  turnip 
fly  141 ;  the  oxi  muriate  of,  the  principal  agent 
used  in  bleaching  214. 

stone,  to  test  ;  will  effervesce  with  strong  acid  ; 

containing  sand,  clay  or  iron,  when  properly 
burnt,  is  the  best  kind  of  lime  for  water  cement  1. 

LINCOLN,  John  W.  gives  an  account  of  the  manage- 
ment, profil,&c.  on  ten  hogs  reared  by  Mr.  Rufus 
Porter  of  Worcester,   Massachusetts,  77. 

LINSEED,  British  law  respecting  ;  hints  worthy  the 
altention  of  the  American  exporter  79. 


spots   of    England,  Switzerland    and   Italy   63—     ttv-ix-g    .be  expense  of,  in  America,  greater  than  in 


ploughed  in  July  and  August  assumes  a  darker 
shade  than  when  ploughed  later— supposed  cause 
82  fallow  ploughed  down  with  turnips,  top 
dressed  with  lime  equal  if  not  superior  to  ma- 
nured 85 — when  not  otherwise  employed  should 
be    engaged  in   the   preparation  of  manure   for 


most  other  countries  ;  the  consumption  of  less  of 
animal   and  more   of  vegetable  food   would    be 
more  economical  and  healthy  106. 
LIZEUR,  suggests  a  plan  for  the  general  dissemina- 
tion of  agricultural  knowledge,  seeds  and  impie- 


"'-   v-"&-&—  • ~   ,,.-,._._---   --  ,     „  ments223. 

plants  UV— when  smoked  retains  a   .smell  otieu-    LQcyg^  Tree;  its   fruit   and    flower   described;  a 


sive  to  insects  110 — experiments  with  salt  recom. 
mended  to  be  made  on  waste  and  grass  196— the 
cultivation  of  laborious,  and  -,oith  capital  without 
judgment  disappointment  will  ensue  215  ;  well 
manured  wheat  is  in  some  measure  guarded 
against  the  assailments  of  its  enemies  269 ;  should 


decoction  of  its  leaves  medicinal;  exudes  a  very 
superior  varnish  resin  from  its  roots  218. 

LOLIUM,  on  rye  grass,  etymology  of  the  popular 
name  206. 

LONDON  Times,  expenses  connected  with  the  pub- 
lication iif  that  paper  99. 


„j,.....„..  .. .  — iicauon  "I  tnai  paper  »3. 

be  deeply  moved  for   gardening  purposes    -98  ;     LONGEVITY,  instances  of  in  a  small  compass,  show- 
millions  of  acres  of  South  Carolina  unproductive  ;  .^^^  ^^^  healthiness  of  an  eastern  shore  residence 


susceptible  of  proud  cultivation  -  would  probably 
produce  oil,  wool,  silk  and  wine  275. 
wet  unproductive  meiidow  reclaimed  52 


Calvin,  on  dyspeptics;  treatment  and  diet  32  ^^^^^-^  ^^  reclaiming  in  Italy  38: 

ect  01  ,1-       .-„^ — I.,,.  ,.,*..»  io,r;oiot:v^ 


in  answer  to  a  correspondent  on  the  subj 
oyster  shells  as  a  manure  147 


public  ;  Massachusetts'  legislative  report  on   the 
subject  of  appropriating  for  public  schools  177. 


John  A.  suggests  a  method  to  free  poultry  from    attached  to  the     cnnsylvaHia  hospital,   yields  an 


vermhi  376. 

-Ur.  James,  addresses  the  Nottaway  agricultural 
society  ;  all  the  interests  of  society  rest  upon 
agriciSlture  as  a  substratum  ;  ought  to  form  a  pri- 
mary object  in  all  moral  and  political  regulations 
—stronger  inducements  exist  in  this  than  in  any 


astonishing  profit  69. 
LANDRU'i,  Abner,  on  the  grafting  and  budding  of 
fruit  trees  6  ;  some  of  his  axioms  denied  39  ;    he 


199  ;  (error  in  printing  corrected  26iJ  ;  cases  of 
in  diflerent  countries  287,  336. 

LOOMS,  enquiries  respecting  certain,  407. 

LOTUS  TREE,  the,  was  a  native  of  Africa,  admired 
by  the  ancients  and  celebrated  by  Homer,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  lost;  an  account  of  265  ;  of  the  lo- 
tus plant  ^65 

LOVE  APPI>E,  or  Tomato,  native  of  South  America; 
introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  ;  a  great 
culinary  luxury  218. 


throws  additional  light  on  the  subject  268 

other  country,  to  stimulate  to  agricultural  occu-  laURF;NCE  LARCENY'S,  jeu  d'esprit  on  the  tread 

pation363:  the  rights  of  agriculture  and  the  Ian-  mill  351. 

guage  to  be  held  to  legislatures  by  its  votaries  laW,   Thomas,  on  the  construction  of  chimnies  147. 

64.  LAYERS,  method  of  procuring  and  propagating  from 

J.  S.  enquires  if  sheep  cannot  be  profitably  raised  on  377, 

extensive  grass  farms ;  the  turnip  food  is  of  recent  LEATHER,  a  composition  to  preserve  from  rot,  hard- 
date,  and  large  flocks  are  raised  where  it  is  not  ^ess  and  mould,  or  to  render  water  proof  167. 


s  prepared  to  prove  all  he  asserts  by  testimony  of    ,oy-£~,V£-^rffe,  offers  valuable  cattle   for  sale,  and 
living  witnesses-perseveres  in  his  assertmns  and  explains  the  principle  by    which    the  weight   of 


cattle,  &c  is  ascertained  from  measurement  366. 
LUCIUS,  to  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature  on 
the  subject  of  poor  laws;  provision  for  paupers 
increase  their  numbers  ;  they  impose  a  burthen 
on  industry  and  increase  the  misery  they  were  in- 
tended to"  alleviate  27» ;  poor  bouses  sink;,  of 
curruption  ;  the  natural  sources  of  charity  des- 
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troj-etl  by  the  operation  of  poor  laws  286  ;  in- 
crease of  population  is  in  a  ratio  with  the  means 
produced  for  siibsistance  ;  under  given  circum- 
stances poor  laws  tcniding  to  that  result,  an  evil 
291  ;  seduce  to  indifierence  regarding  the  means 
of  support,  and  consequent  indulg-ence,  intem- 
perance and  vagabondism  oOl  ;  poor  laws  encou- 
rage seduction,  attach  to  the  crime  of  prostitu- 
tion, the  reward  of  merit ;  illustrated  by  an  ex- 
ample;  laws  tending  to  such  mischievous  results 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  309. 

LYON,  P.  on  the  barking  of  fruit  trees;  how,  the 
season,  when  proper,  and  the  eiFect  of  1-18. 

should  have   confnied  himself  to  the  cause  and 

cure  of  carik-er;  the  causes  (  f  disease  in  fruit  trees 
the  first  thing  to  be  considered  '205. 


MACHINES;  divers  fax-dressers,  88,  118,  213,215, 
270,  384;  Srdsbury's  English,  not  adapted  to 
this  country,  279;  those  invented  of  little  use, 
^13. 

Threshing,  invented  in  Maine  152  ;  inquiries  re- 
specting 263. 

Exhibited  at  the  Maryland  Cattle  Show  for  pre- 
mium; report  on  '15;  at  the  Brighton  (Mass) 
ditto  253  ;  at  the  Philadelphia  Co.  agricultural 
e.xhibition  123. 

For  cutting  fur  from  without  injury  to  the  skin, 

320;  inquiry  respecting  376. 

Description  of  the  tread-mill  261  ;  of  a  cider  mill 

and  press  280 ;  of  a  cotton  gin  380 ;   Eastman's 
straw-cutter  recommended  46. 

>L\CH1NK,RY;  the  introduction  and  multiplication  of 
improved,  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  of  agriculture  357. 

MACLEOD,  John,  on  the  cultivation  of  field  peas — 
thinks  they  are  calculated  to  confer  more  bene- 
fit on  the  southern  states  than  clover  and  plas- 
ter have  upon  the  northern  266, 

M.\DK1KA  WINE;  a  composition  that  will  pass  for 
238. 

MAHOMETAN  HOG,  a  poetlcaj  tale  279. 

MANGE  in  cattle,  to  cure  303. 

MANGLE  WUllTZLE;  yields  the  most  food  per 
acre  compared  with  any  thing  else  ;  the  yellow 
sort  the  most  fattening  38  ;  possessed  of  greater 
specific  gravity  than  Swedish  turnip  :  sheep  con- 
fined and  fed  on,  gained  in  five  weeks  eight 
pounds  a  quarter— cultivated  in  FKanders  for  su- 
gar, by  order  of  Bonaparte — successful  experi- 
ment— mode  of  cultivation  54:  produce  of  an 
acre  of  148;  yield  of  a  field  of,  and  how  culti- 
vated 387  ;  experiment,  testing  its  fattening  qua- 
lities; much  depends  on  the  kind  of  seed,  and 
deep  tilth  388 ;  the  marbled  a  superior  sort 
4f'7. 

MANUFACTOP.IES,  extensive,  tend  to  the  pauperi- 
zing and  enslaving  the  lower  class  of  population, 
that  a  few  may  be  pampered ;  Americans  cau- 
tioned against  encouraging  large  establishments 
87;  reduced  profits  of  the  Waltham  (Mass.) — 
netted  but  25  per  cent,  the  last  half  year,  instead 
of  30  as  usual!  inference,  agriculture  should  be 
taxed  to  protect  240. 

MANUFACTUUES  :  memorial  of  the  Pennsylvania 
board  of,  to  Congress,  on  the  radical  defects  in 
our  existing  tarilf  43  ;  the  accusation  of  extor- 
tion preferred  against  by  agriculturists  and  mer- 
chants, unreasonable  and  inconsistent  43  ;  agri- 
culture and  commerce  in  just  proportion,  form 
the  most  solid  prosperity  of  a  nation  19 ;  have  a 
suijerlative  influence  on  agriculture — as  foreign 
markets  diminish,  as  they  naturally  will,  from 
the  present  s'ate  of  things,  encouragement  to, 
will  be  a  means  of  establishing  one  at  home;  the 
flourishins,'-  condition  of  our  manufacturing  po- 
pulation during  the  Late  war,  the  cause  of  the 
then  high  prices  of  produce  ;  the  secret  of  Eng- 
land's -prosperity  consists  in  her  exporting  all  her 
products  in  the  sliape  of  manufactured  goods — 
editorial  note  62 ;  gives   impulse  to  agriculture 


that  commerce  never  can  ;  by  exporting  r.'iw  ma- 
terials, an<l  importing  them  in  a  manufactured 
state,  the  Labour  of  several  men  is  given  for  one, 
and  vice  versa  ,-  internal  circulation  of  raw  mate- 
rials, &c.  would  more  profit.ably  employ  our  mer- 
chants than  the  import  and  export  tr.ade  as  they 
are  now  carried  on  ;  had  they  been  encouraged 
during  the  last  seven  years,  we  should  now  be 
enabled  to  m.aintain  a  competition  in  tlie  markets 
of  South  America  witli  European  rivals;  the 
opinion  that  countervailing  duties  would  be  laid 
on  cotton  and  tobacco  in  England,  if  we  check 
the  importation  of  manufactures,  erroneous  63  ; 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  206 ;  the  growing 
disposititm  for  in  the  northern  states,  indicates 
what  the  south  should  do  to  supply  them  witli 
raw  materials  275. 

Expedition  in  the  production  of  a  suit  of  clothes 

from  the  wool  262. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  hereafter  to  be  dressed  in 

American  80. 

Report  on  articles  of  exhibited  at  the  Brighton 

cattle  show  2.53  ;  at  the  Saratoga  (New  York) 
262;  at  the  Maryland  284;  superior  American 
Leghorns,  exhibited  before  the  New  York  Agri- 
cultural Society,  Ihejitiest  ever  seen  in  this  coun- 
try 288. 

Household,  important  in  rural  economy  91. 

Wooilen,  decline  of  in  England  102. 

MANUFACTURERS,  good  news  for;  soldiers  and 
sailors  to  be  dressed  in  American  fabrics  80. 

Of  implements  of  husbandry  recommended  to  at- 
tend the  Maryland  cattle  sliow  at  Easton  '240. 

Woollen,  much  in  want  of  fuller's  earth   119. 

MANUFACTURER,  a,  recommends  the  culture  of 
teazles  413. 

MANURE ;  method  of  preserving  and  applying,  in- 
cluding the  yard  82  ;  theory  of  the  fertilizing  pro- 
perties of  82  ;  on  the  ploughing  in  of  turnips  for 
on  fallow  land  8d  ;  bog  and  swamp  earth  should 
be  used  to  increase  the  supply  of  96  ;  soap  suds, 
a  composition  of  alkali  and  oil,  good  as  100  ;  to 
increase  that  of  swine  184 ;  much  good  effected 
by  the  fermentation  of;  to  prepare  for  a  garden 
299  :  should  not  be  ploughed  in  deeply  on  Eas- 
tern Shore  land  155. 

The  fertilizing  properties  of  oyster-shells  147. 

Bones,  good  for,  on  certain  soils  126. 

Vegetable  ;  the  various  opinions   of  agricultural 

writers  on  the  proper  time  of  pleughing  in,  whe- 
ther in  a  green  or  dry  state,  attributed  to  the 
nature  and  temperature  of  the  different  soils  on 
which  tliey  experimented  318 ;  the  same  diver- 
sity of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  application 
of  anim.al  319, 

MANURING  ;  the  advantages  of  with  green  crops 
107;  not  a  modern  practice  108. 

MAPLE  SUGAR,  quantity  of  raised  in  Susquehanna 
County,  Pennsylvania  ;  would  be  a  profitable  ar- 
ticle of  domestic  produce  if  attended  to  ;  an  im- 
provement in  the  manufacture  of  loudly  called 
for  ;  as  practised  in  the  best  manner  396. 

— — Of  superior  quality,  received  from  a  correspon- 
dent by  the  editor  400. 

MARKETS,  state  of  in  Europe  for  American  produce 
216. 

Liverpool,  for  ditto  271,  326,  392. 

Depressed  condition  of  the  London  cattle  384. 

MARSH  ;  inquiry  as  to  the  best  method  of  reclaim- 
ing wood  land  407. 

MARTIN,  Samuel,  on  the  cutting  of  timber  61. 

'As  ON,  GeneralJ.  announcing  his  intention  to  send 
sheep  to  the  Vlaryland  Cattle  Show,  communi- 
cates valuable  information  respecting  sheep 
115 

MASSACHUSETTS  F.VR.MER'S  experiment  as  to 
the  quantity  and  value  of  food  n.--  ssary  to  keep 
a  hog  in  a  constantly  thriving-  co.o'Ltion  12. 

M.\l  HKR,  Moses,  details  his  practice  of  manufac- 
turing  maple  sugar  396. 

M.\TR1V10N  • ,  an  anecdote  80. 

M-AXEV,  Virgil,  to  Robert  Sinclair,  descriptive  of  th.,- 


origin  and  utility  of  his  three  and  five  furrow 
plough  325. 
M,  C.  enquires  as  to  the  probable  surplus  of  a  farm 
of  given   extent  over  consumption  of  stock,  &o, 
270. 
M'CLURR'S,  General,  speedy  production  of  a  suit  of 

clothes  from  the  wool  262. 
M'COR.VlfCK  Stephen,   manufacturer  of  ploughs   in 
Fauquier  county,  Virginia,   explains  the  advan- 
tages  of  his  angular  balance  plough;  s\iccessful 
trial  of  .against  several  others  119. 
M'UOWELL,  John,  would  know  the  best  time  for 

sowing-  millet  296. 
MEAU,    H.  K.  reports  the  number   and  kind  of  his 
sheep,  and  the   amount  of  fleece  obtained  from 
each  ;  the  practice,  if  general,  would  lead  to  im- 
provement 374  ;  confirms  Capt  Jones' testimony 
as  to  the  value  of  Naples  cattle  374. 
MEADOWS,  the,  of  Piedmont,  the  most  fertile  in  the 
world   16",;;    wet,   unproductive  reclaimed;    me- 
thod of  reclaiming  and  increased  value  of  52. 
MEAT,  on  the  curing  and  preserving  of  352. 
.MECHANICAL  Procession  (Liverpool)  286, 
MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  the  light  and  knowledge  in, 
derived  from  observations  of  diseases  in  the  brute 
creation,  should  induce  us  to  extend  to  them  the 
benefits  of  medicine  245, 
MEDLAR,  the,  was  known  to  the  ancients;  appears 
to  be   indigenous  to   Gre.at   Britain  ;  grafted  on 
the  white  thorn  its  fruit  increases  to  three  times 
its  original  size  ;  is  coohng,  drying,  and  binding, 
and  useful  in  all   kinds  of  fluxes  219. 
MELONS;  the  richest  fruit  our  country  .affords;  pro- 
per for  gardens  107. 
'I'he  Cuntaleup,  origin  of  Armenia;  most  esteem- 
ed in  all  parts  of  Europe  ;   che  musk  melon  is  of 
Tartary — was   brought   to   England  from  Italy  ; 
their  cultivation  better  understood  in  France  than 
in  England ;   seed  of  should  not   be  sown  under 
three  ye.ars,  nor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cucum- 
bers or  gourds;  the  -.uater-melon  is  a  great  luxury 
in  warm  countries;  is  extensively  cultivated,  and 
deemed  wholesome  219. 
MEMBERS  of  Congress;  cl.asses  and  professions  of 
the  members  of  the  17th  103  ;  new  apportionment 
of  255. 
MEMORIALS;  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Manufac- 
turers on  the  radical  defects  of  the  existing  tariff 
43. 

The     dignified    language     of   agrlcullural    has 

checked  a  baneful  system  of  policy  364, 
MERCER'S   Congressional  Keport  on  the  subject  of 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  river; 
recommends  that  a  loan  on  the  public  faith  of 
the  United  States  be  eflected  for  cutting  a  ca- 
nal from  the  foot  of  the  Little  Falls  of  that  river 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Cumberland  river; 
and  that  the   proceeds  of  the  public  lots  in  the 
city  of  Washington  be  pledged  for  its  redemp- 
tion 229, 
MERINO  WOOL;  price  of  in  Connecticut  64. 
MICE,  annoy  the  wheat  hovel ;   how  shall  they   be 

destroyed  ?  101. 
SniJDLE  I  ON,  Sir  Charles,  in  answer  to  queries  re- 
specting his  farm,  concludes,  that  though  the  oc- 
cupier may  be  much  out  of  pocket  in  bringing 
to  a  high  state  one  out  of  heart,  the  result  of  a 
series  of  years  will  be  highly  advantageous  ;  in- 
creased product  of  his  own  64 
MILK  ;  the  quality  of  is  improved  in  the  winter  sea- 
son by  clover,  hay,  corn-tops,  blades  and  husks 
steamed  81,  82. 

Establishment ;  a  description  of  R,  Smith  s  would 

be  interesting  to  the  Mar)Iand  Agricultural  So- 
ciety 37, 
MILLARD,  .Mr,  his  resolutions  on  internal  improve- 
ment ;40. 
MILLET,  will  probably  be  more  fully  appreciated  ; 
wel!  adapted  to  sow  on  summer  f;dlows  lu8;  pro- 
fitabl-:  as  a  green  crop  for  soiling — has  not  been 
properly  estimated — the  sort  spoken  of  should 
be  described  31,  63;  the  pioduce  of  different 
sorts  of  63 ;  time  enough  to  sow  after  the  fate 
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of  clover  is  ascertained  64  ;  vti-y  productive  of 
fodder;  recommended  as  a  cleanser  to  avoid 
summer  fallows  388;  when  should  it  be  sowed? 
296;  if  cut  for  hay  is  it  not  an  exhauster — may  it 
be  sown  with  advantage  early  in  tlie  spring?  398. 

The  Egyptian  described;  its  great  value  326. 

Seed,  a  peculiar  sort  of  received  by  the  editor ; 

its  qualities  103. 

MILLS  ;  Bolton's  for  cleansing  clover-seed  8;  one  for 
the  same  purpose  invented  by  J.  C.  Baldwin  of 
^Vincliestcr,  Virginia  31 ;  the  treading,  for  prison 
discipline,  described  261. 

MINDS,  extraordinary  cases  of  disordered,  99. 

Ml>;OI!,  P.  on  the  cultivation  of  Indian  corn;  detail- 
ing the  process  that  secured  to  him  the  premium 
for  cultivating  the  most  and  the  best,  from  the 
Albemarle  xVgricultural  Society  73. 

MINT ;  time  of  cutting— method  of  drying — its  uses 

MORI  ER  ;  Professor  Olmstcad  on  its  preparation  ; 
the  Romans  deemed  the  use  of  good  so  impor- 
tant to  their  architectural  fame,  that  they  prohi- 
bited by  law  the  use  of  bad — the  consequence — 
thf  y  employed  lime-  and  sand  alone — the  quali- 
ties of  good — materials  for  1 ;  the  practice  of 
mixing  clay  with,  vei'y  pernicious;  such  cement 
will  never  acquire  much  hardness;  is  essentially 
improved  by  keeping;  Grecian  maxim  tor  wet- 
ting ;  the  first  coat  of  for  walls  should  be  the 
strongest  2  ;  objections  obviated,  by  showing  the 
superior  ad\antages  to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  good  over  that  which  is  adulterated  2;  the 
foregoing  principles  enforced  30, 

— —  How  used  by  Earl  Stanhope,  to  preserve  build- 
ings from  fire  25. 

MUD  SCOOP,  an  economical,  described  87. 

MULES  ;  wheat  and  rye  straw  injurious  to  96  ;  their 
merits  will  finally  subdue  our  prejudices  against 
158;  in  contradiction  to  the  opinion  of  BuflTon, 
the  best  are  said  to  be  produced  in  Minorca  by 
the  horse  and  jenny  313. 

Exhibited  at  the  Maryland  Cattle  Show  113,  282. 

MULBERRY  TREE,  native  of  Asia— interesting 
account  of  the  225. 

MUSEUM,  the  riches  of  the  (connected  with  the 
jai-iJin  du  roi,)  as  it  regards  botany  171 ;  foreign 
plants  and  seeds,  how  to  preserve,  and  convey 
for  the  use  of  the— objects  which  would  be  parti- 
cularly  useful  172. 

MUSHROOMS,  will  grow  either  from  seed  or  tuber- 
cles, in  the  manner  of  potatoes;  how  to  test 
their  quality ;  extraordinary  ones;  maybe  culti- 
vated  in  a  closet ;  poplar  bark  planted  in  furrows 
will  produce  57, 

N. 

NATIONAL  JNauSTRY,the  editor  could  wish  to  con- 
fine the  pubhcation  of  discussions  on  this  great 
question  to  the  publications  of  the  societies  orga- 
nised for  the  support  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures 47. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  new  theories  and  new  disco- 
veriesin  198;  of  the  hog  211;  singular  chanire 
in  a  bulfinch  229.  =  &  5 

NATURALISTS,  questions  for  412. 

NAVA!  Officers;  something  in  the  nature  of  their  vo- 
cation that  leads  to  agricoltural  pursuits  ;  to  no 
class  of  the  community  is  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest more  indebted  161 ;  wheat  of  the  straw  of 
which  Leghorn  hats  are  made  received  from  a 
young  and  meritorious  one  3i;2;  Commodore 
Jones'  letter  to  the  editor  on  the  subject  of  fo- 
rcigr\  stock  and  productions,  with  explanatory 
notes  313.  '^  ■' 

KEfl  AliINE,  the,  a  species  of  the  peach  ;  original- 
ly from  Persia;  have  been  known  to  grow  on 
peach  trees  without  grafting  or  budding  -26. 

NEWMAN,  Silas',  profits  from  an  acre  and  a  quarter 
sown  in  flax  seed  109. 

NEWSPAHER;i;xp,nscs,&c.  of  the  London  Times  99. 

NEW-YORK  State  and  Scotland  ;  coincidence  in  agri- 
cultui-al  features  399. 


NUT-GALLS,  highly  useful  in  manufactures ;  pro- 
duced  in  abundance  in  Florida  192;  the  most 
powerful  of  vegetable  astringents  118. 

NUTMEG  Seed,  received  from  Edrauud  RulEn  ;  re- 
marks on  47, 


O. 


OAK,  the,  ancient  reverence  for  and  superstitions  re. 
spectingl  5;  remarkable  ones  in  England;  me- 
djcinat  and  otiier  properties  of  1U6,  117,  118;  the 
shade  of  those  of  Italy  do  no  damage  to  the  cr  ps 
that  grov/  under  them  162  ;  the  oriental  produc- 
tive of  the  Nut-gall,  is  produced  in  abundance  in 
Florida  192. 

OATS  ;  how  cultivated ;  not  an  impoverishing  crop  ; 
their  culture  recommended;  how  to  make  bread 
from  the  flour  of  414. 

will  preserve  bacon  packed  in  367. 

the  potato  and  Tartary  heavy  and  productive  344. 

black,  seed  of  sent  to  the  editor  by   Christopher 

Hughes,  Jr.  Esq.  American  Charge  de  AfTairs  at 
Stockholm  23. 

OCHRA,  the,  atlbrds  an  excellent  soup  ;  tlie  seed  of 
the  best  substitute  for  cotiee  96. 

01  ,  cotton  seed  produces  a  handsome  yield  of ;  an  in- 
teresting subject  to  southern  piL.nters  34  ;  enqui- 
ries as  to  the  best  meth'd  of  procuring  from  the 
palma  christi  2o8,  271 ;  answered  ;  produced  by 
decoction  as  good  as  the  cold  pressed  312. 

whale,  useful  in  the  preparation  of  seed  wheat 

320  ■ 

Cider,  method  of  making  365. 

OlNl  MLNT,  an,  can  be  made  from  the  pulp  of  ap- 
ples mixed  with  hog's  fat  and  rose  water  for  cleans- 
ing the  -kin  131. 

OLD  AGE,  instances  of  in  Maryland  199  f  Erratum  J 
264. 

OLIVE  Tree,  the,  was  known  and  appreciated  by  the 
ancients ,  principally  cultivated  for  the  oil  it 
yields  226;  it  is  supposed  it  might  be  produced 
in  S.  Carolina  275. 

OLMSTi  Ai^,  Professor,  on  the  preparation  of  mor- 
ter  ;  ustifies  his  theory  by  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Smeaton  in  the  erection  of  the  Edystone  light 
house  3. 

ONIONS,  the  Spanish  seed  produces  large  184. 

ORANGE,  the,  when  introduced  into  Europe  :  culti- 
vated  extensively  in  Italy;  it  is  said,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  infusing  the  flower  in  oil  of  almonds 
233;  will  flourish  for  a  hundred  years;  is  in  its 
prime  at  twenty  or  thirty  and  increases  its  pro. 
ducts  annually  174. 

on  the  planting  and  cultivating  of  378. 

ORANGKRY — governor  Worthington's  plan  of  an,  in 
Florida,  and  its  probable  profits  174. 

ORIGIN  of  some  of  our  plants  80. 

OX;  the  Durham,  weight  and  fat  of.. .sold in  1796  for 
2000  guineas.. .management  of  the  breed  40. 

OXEN,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  should  be  used  in 
ploughing  in  preference  to  horses  or  mides  42... 
are  used  exclusively  on  the  king  of  England's 
Norfolk  farm  125. 

Hoven,  a  remedy  for  126. 

OYSTER  Shells  will  correct  sedge  in  wheat  71. 

P. 

PAINT,  noxious  effects  of,  exemplified  by  a  sudden 
death  occasioned  by  2.?9. 

PAINTING,  method  of  mixing  colours  for  365, 

PALMA  Christi,  or  castor  oil  bean  ;  query  as  to  the 
best  method  of  expressing  the  oil  fi-om  the  20S, 
271 ;  answered  312  ;  comes  to  great  perfection  in 
Moorefield,  Va.  216;  advice  to  those  who  would 
try  the  crop  335. 

PARSNIPS,  an  excellent  wine  may  be  made  from  ; 
contain  much  saccharine  matter  57. 

PARSLKY,  sliould  be  sown  in  the  spring  ;  old  seed 
of  comes  up  sooner  than  new  ;  good  for  sheep  in 
a  certain  complaijit  ;  its  grass  breaking  property 
— method  of  preserving  57. 


PAUPERS,  on  the  sustenance  of  127. 

PEACH,  the. ..a  native  of  Persia,  originally  supposed 
to  be  poisonous,  and  sent  into  Egypt  by  the  ki.igs 
of  Persia  to  plague  the  natives  234 :  directions 
for  successfully  cultivating  401. 
Trees.. .on  a  disease  of.. .caused  by  in'egiilarity  of 
the  weather...standing  in  rich  ground,  should  not 
be  manured  or  ploughed  about  in  the  fall. ..enqui- 
ries as  to  the  best  plan  of  checking  the  sap  327. 

PEACHES,  metliod  of  drying  365. 

PEAS,  used  for  horse  food  in  North  Carolina.. .very 
nutricious,  but  have  been  known  to  kill  those  not 
accustomed  to  their  use  '68,  26?. 

Field,  are   an   excellent   and    profitable   crop... 

(nodes  and  times  of  planting  6o  ;  descr  ption  of 
different  sorts  of,  invaluable  to  the  southern 
states.. .is  thought  that  they  may  be  a  valuable 
fallow  crop  to  precede  wheat  and  turnips  267 ; 
North  Carolina  motie  of  cultivating  388  :  chiefly 
used  for  fattening  hogs,  cattle  and  shefcp...tiie 
latter  of  which  are  \  ery  fond  of  hay  cured  from 
the  vines  of  ..seed  promised  to  the  editor,  and 
practice  suggested  389. 

PEAR,  the,  is  of  great  antiquity.,  was  consecrated  f» 
Minerva  previously  to  the  olive. ..cultivated  'n 
gre.at  varieties  in  Creat  Britain. ..its  introduction 
ascribed  to  the  Romans  ..more  productive  grafted 
on  the  quince,  than  on  its  own  stock  or  white 
thorn  234. 

The  prickly,  grows  luxuriantly  on  the  coast  of 

the  Gulph  of  Mexico.. .used  for  fencing,  would 
render  fields  impervious  375. 

PEDES  TRIANISM,  matches  of  in  England...tandem 
driving,  &c.  102,  229,  328,  127 :  a  singular  match 
415. 

PENITKNTIARY  systera...expen3es  of  the  Milbank 
(English)  prison  102  :  the  tread-mill  auxiliary  to 
prison  discipline,  found  to  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose 260 :  imprcvementa  on,  suggested  3  8  :  a 
table  showing  the  number  of  repeated  comaniXals 
would  be  useful  328. 

PERTHSHIRE  Recollections  328. 

PETERS,  Lovett's,  method  of  curing  looseness  in 
calves  399. 

——Richard's,  history  of  the  introduction  into  this 
country  of  the  broad-tailed  Tunisian  sheep  176: 
they  were  a  permitted  selection  from  the  Dey's 
flock  in  compliment  to  the  United  States,  by 
gen.  Eaton— dearness  gives  every  thing  its  va- 
lue, and  their  credit  svas  enhanced  in  propor- 
tion to  the  prices  required  for  them— Caramella 
was  the  name  of  the  ram,  and  Sehma  of  the  e»e, 
of  the  only  pair  that  arrived  safely  176 ;  never 
found  any  difficulties  as  to  their  generative  pow- 
ers, and  thinks  them  emphatically  the  farmer's 
sheep  342. 
Thinks  the  mottled  rata  baga  the  best  303. 

PHILOMEL'S  experiments  with  steeps  on  seed- 
wheat  255. 

PHILLIPS,  Henry  ;  for  extracts  from  his  history  of 
cultivated  vegetables,  fsee  Pomorium  Britanni- 
cum.J 

PHYSICIANS  should  know  something  of  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  every  art  and  pursuit  of  man 
243 ;  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  diseag  s 
of  animals,  and  imparting  the  same  gratuitously, 
would  become  benefactors  to  their  country  24iii, 

PICKLE,  for  beef,  receipt  for  preparing  and  mode  of 
m;  plying  270. 

PIEUCE,  Ch;  ries,  agent  for  the  proprietor  of  the  Lin- 
nsen  garden  8. 

PIGEONS — "  a  lover  of  squabs"  enquires  respecting 
tlie  best  mode  of  domesticating  280  ;  is  answered 
294. 

PIGS',  for  sale  by  the  editor  208  ;  remarkable  376. 

PILI'-,  prescription  of  oak  bark  for  the  cure  of  the 
1'8. 

PILOTS   Song  392. 

PINCKNEY,  Thos.  Jr.  certifies  in  favor  of  Daves' 
plough  222. 

PINE  Apple,  the  king  of  fruits— native  of  Africa  and 
South  America— cultivated  with  great  success  in 
the  West  Indies  241. 

FITTER,  Robert,  thinks  smut  in  wheat  is  owing  to  a 
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neglect  of  summer  fallowing'— green  crops  retai-d 
tlie  period  of  sowing  to  too  late  in  the  season 

■2-:o. 

PLANTS,  the  flowering  of  certain,  indicative  of  the 
pi-oper  season  for  planting-  seed  of  tendei-  T6  ; 
origin  of  some  of  ours  SO ;  sorts  of  suitable  for  a 
garden  106  ;  absorb  a  carbonaceous  matter  frunk 
the  atmosphere,  and  if  ploughed  in  as  manure, 
this  mailer  is  communicated  to  the  soil  107  ;  lord 
fiacon's  elucidation  of  Ihe  sympathies  and  anti- 
p.tthies  of  163  ;  should  be  collected,  not  for  the 
gratification  of  curiosity  or  luxury,  but  to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  171  ;  natural  histo- 
ry of  and  usi.3  should  be  tnown  by  every  far- 
mer's son  and  daughter  321 ;  in  cidtivating,  the 
utility  of  watering  doubtful  'Si9  ;  the  physiology 
of  and  close  afKnity  with  animal  life  ■111. 

Soil  suitable  for  the  woad  142. 

Tlie  wild  indigo  would  answer  a  better  purpose 

in  dyeing  than  the  woad  198. 

Ihe  senna  is  cultivated  in  S.  Carolina  293. 

PLANTAIN,  a  most  invaluable  fruit,  forming  the 
principal  food  of  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies 
— produces  in  about  ten  months  from  tlie  time  of 
planting — is  perennial  by  its  root  only  241. 

PLASTER  of  Faris  acquires  no  additional  efficacy 
from  benig  united  with  ashes  30  ;  should  be  free- 
ly used  on  turning  clover  down  for  a  wheat  crop 
■iO;  a  test  to  ascertain  its  quality  would  be  useful 
64  ;  if  too  profusely  used  may  produce  injurious 
effects  155;  communicates  a  deep  green  colour 
to,  and  retards  the  ripening  of  tobacco  240. 

PLOUGH;  the  most  important  implement  in  husban- 
dry 91 ;  works  efficiently  when  industry  takes 
the  handles  and  science  hangs  her  lamp  upon  the 
beam  47 ;  wheels  attached  to,  founded  upon  ig- 
norance 229 ;  the  award  to  Brown  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Maryland  cattle  show  for  the  best, 
complained  of  by  Gideon  Davis  221. 

— — Delaplane's  Substratu-n  described — who  contends 
for  three  coulters  instead  of  two  103. 

The  Carolina—its  advantages  31. 

Enquiry  respecting  a  skim  coulter  to  6t ;  describ- 
ed — its  use — doubtful  if  it  would  answer  an  .Ame- 
rican ploughman  at  all — excellent  for  ploughing 
in  long  manure  86. 

— McCormick's  angular  balance  tested,  and  its  su- 
periority established  119. 

Cleaner  and  hold-fast,  described  by  Joseph  Ker- 
sey 167. 

Drill,  if  used  in  the  fall  and  winter,  saves  labour 

in  corn  making — description  of  Minor's  42. 
A  block,  that  does  the  business  of  drilling  413, 

Virgil  Maxey  describes  his  new  invented  five-fur- 
row 325. 

PLOUGHING,  very  little  necessary  after  turnips,  if 
the  land  has  been  properly  ploughed  at  a  season- 
able time  38;  in  of  wheat  with  standing  corn, 
slovenly  and  expensive — a  better  practice  143  ; 
deep  on  Eastern  Shore  land,  thought  by  practi- 
cal men  to  be  injudicious,  and  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  fall  and  winter  questioned  155 ;  ef- 
fects of  substratum  192 ;  skilful  regulation  of 
harness,  driving,  &c.  of  the  first  importance  in- 
injurious  effects  consequent  on  using  too  many 
horses  in  229  ;  two  horses  and  two  ploughs  do 
more  and  better  work  than  a  four  or  six-horse 
pinugh  228. 

—  Horizontal  level  for,  dc-scribed™method  of  usine 
60.  ^ 

Match,  report  on  a,  by  the  Brighton  (Mass.)  cat- 
tle show  committee  253. 

—  Winter,  secures  superior  tilth  43. 
PLOUr.HM.\N,  a  Gallawater  on  p!)Ughing~-object8 

to  the  use  of  many  horses,  and  to  the  attaching 
of  wheels  to  ploughs  2i8. 

I^LV  M,  the,  appears  to  be  produced  in  most  coun- 
tries—the vild  sloe  and  buUad  indigenous  to 
Great  Rritain— the  green  gage  the  best— origin  of 
its  name  242. 

PLYMOTH ECUS'  account  of  the  introduction  of 
sweet  com  into  Plymouth,  Mass.— has  undergone 


considerable  changes— how  to  produce  a  retro- 
grade 160. 

POETUY,  the  haunch  of  venison  101;  Holkhum 
sheep-shearing  247 ;  the  milk-maid  and  the  bank- 
er—the farmer's  creed  263  ;  Mahometan  and 
Hog  279  ;  domestic  love  320  ;  song,  "faie  thee 
well"  336 ;  pilot's  song  392 :  the  Bakcwell  sheep 
406. 

POLiriCAL  Economy,  the  present  system  of  in  Eng- 
land, ruinous  to  the  productive  classes  of  socie- 
ty  237. 

POMAHIUM  Britannicum  ;  extracts  from  Phillips' 
history  of  cultivated  vegetables,  &C. — mint  and 
MusuKOo.MS  uses  and  method  of  propagating  57— * 
of  FLANTs,  &,c.  known  in  Great  Britain — introduc- 
tory remarks  97 — tlie  OiK,  antient  reverence  for 
and  superstitions  respecting  ; — its  useful  proper- 
ties— value  as  a  wood  105 — extraordinary  ones  in 
England  106 — the  Afpie,  a  native  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  world — seems  ahvays  to  have  required 
cultivation :  grafting  owes  its  origin  to  the  Romans, 
who  brought  their  apples  to  great  perfection — 
trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  rented  for  a 
high  price — the  wild  crab  alone  indigenous  to 
Great  Britain — variety,  when  and  how  introduced 
— the  ribstone  pippin  poetically  eulogized  129 
a  133— BiRBtHUT,  a  beautiful  shrub,  native  of  G. 
Britain,  useful  for  medicinal  and  culinary  pur- 
poses 137 — B  ECH,  a  beautiful  and  highly  valua- 
ble tree — esteemed  by  the  ancients — its  nut  yields 
an  excellent  oil,  and  its  wood  valuable  for  many 
purposes  137 — Blackbebbt,  the  frait  is  whole- 
some and  cooling.. .the  root  and  leaves  medicinal 
137...CACAS,  or  chocolate  tree,  native  of  South 
America.. .the  fruit  is  estimated  next  to  gold  and 
silver  as  an  article  of  export., .the  most  restorative 
of  all  ahments...the  oil  of,  the  hottest  of  any 
known.. .formerly  much  cultivated  i'n  Jamaica,!, 
but  h.ive  withered  under  the  heavy  hand  of  min- 
isterial exaction. ..described. ..astonishing  product 
per  acre  145...Cashaw  sut,  described...  native  of 
South  America...in  every  respect  highly  valuable 
...the  kernel  of  the  fruit  which  grows  at  its  end, 
esteemed  the  finest  nut  in  the  world,  yielding  a 
powerful  oil — the  fruit  is  pleasant,  yielding  a 
juice  convertible  into  cider  or  wine — a  decoction 
of  the  leaves  good  for  old  wounds  145 :  the  tree 
exudes  a  fine  guin,  and  the  wood  is  excellent 
timber  146:  the  Chehri:  the  fruit  of  the  Mi. 
tbridatic  wars- -its  nativity  eastern — when  in- 
troduced into  England — estimation  in  which  it 
is  held— and  varieties  162;  Chesnct  brought 
from  Sardis—supposed  by  some  to  be  a  native  of 
Great  Britain— the  uses  of  its  fruit— its  wood  has 
been  successfully  used  for  dying  and  tanning 
163 :  the  HoHSE  CHBSNnT  is  from  Asia— is  used 
in  certain  complaints  of  horses— increases  the 
quantity  of  milk,  given  to  cows,  without  injuring 
quality  or  flavour  163  :  bark  valuable  in  tanning 
leather  164  :  Cocoa  Nut,  and  interesting  history 
of  the  CoFi-EE  Tree  164:  the  CaANBEHar,  a  na- 
live  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Sweden,  Russia, 
New  Holland,  Spain,  and  America  169 :  the  Cu- 
coMBEK  is  of  Asia  and  Africa — ancient  method  of 
forwarding— the  properties  of,  and  when  intro- 
duced into  England  169:  the  small  Wild  Cr- 
CCMBER  is  a  native  of  Jamaica — its  medical  vir- 
tues and  superstitions  respecting  170:  Cubbant 
Thee  indigenous  to  Great  Britain— yields  a  fine 
wine,  an  excellent  brandy  and  jelly — may  be 
kept  the  year  round,  and  had  fresh  from  the 
bushes  for  six  months  in  the  year  170:  interest, 
ing  account  of  the  Date  181:  the  Fig— its  anti- 
quity,  value  as  a  fruit,  and  anecdotes  respecting 
189:  nativity  of  the  Fiebeht  :  when  introduced 
into  England— quaintly  used  by  the  Roman  bride- 
groom 193  :  the  Goosr.BEBBY,  originally  a  small 
berry,  but  has  been  greatly  multiplied  in  its  va- 
rieties—makes an  excellent  sauce  and  preserve, 
and  yields  a  fine  wine  193  :  the  Goord  grows  to 
a  very  large  size  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
and  besides  being  useful  for  culinary  purposes, 
the  rind  answers    well  for  bottles,  ladlas.   Sec. 


194:  the  Mi;i,uEHKT  Tbei  was  introduced  into 
England  in  151-S— original  stock  still  thriving— 
breeds  no  vermin  but  the  silk-woiin— to  culti- 
vate  which  would  afl'ord  a  proper  employment 
for  the  young  and  infirm  in  preparing  the  silk 
225— Nectabi.ne,  a  species  of  the  peach— de- 
rives  its  name  from  nectar,  supposed  to  be  the 
drink  of  the  gods  226:  the  Olive  I'ule  was 
much  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  and  is  still  cul. 
tivated  principally  for  the  valuable  oil  it  yields 
226 :  the  Oraxge,  suppobcU  to  be  the  golden 
fruit  of  the  Hesperides,  first  brought  to  Kurope 
in  1548  :  the  seeds  of  sown  in  April,  pioduce 
an  agreeable  salad  :  memoranda  of  the  value  of 
trees  belonging  to  the  garden  of  the  queen 
of  Charles  I.— Seville  the  most  valuable  J33 -. 
the  Peach  is  a  native  of  Persi.a,  cultivated  early 
in  France,  introduced  into  England  1562  ;  the 
finest  flavoured  gathered  from  trees  of  the  great- 
est age — cultivated  with  great  success  in  Ame- 
rica — recommended  to  be  eaten  in  the  morning 
by  persons  of  costive  habits — time  proper  for 
pruning — rose  pink  made  from  the  wood  of  234; 
the  Peak  is  of  great  antiquity — from  what  cir- 
cumstance named  234 ;  some  kinds  of  used  to 
counteract  mushroom  poison — the  icild,  native  of 
Great  Britain — the  cultivated  probably  intro- 
duced by  the  Romans — not  thought  to  be  very 
wholesome,  though  yielding  an  excellent  liquor 
23i;  the  Fine  Apple  was  first  raised  in  Europe,  by 
a  gentleman  of  Leyden — the  plant  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  in  1690 — it  was  long  confined  to 
the  tables  of  the  rich  and  luxurious — the  varic" 
ties  are  numerous,  but  it  would  be  best  to  reduce 
them  241 ;  the  Plantain  is  a  native  of  Guinea — 
carried  to  the  West  Indies  from  the  Canaries, 
and  there  extensively  cultivated — it  forms  the 
principal  food  of  the  negroes,  and  is  deemed  a 
great  blessing  bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants  241; 
the  Banana  Tree  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  plantain — the  young  leaves  of  are  used  for 
dressings  foi-  blisters — grow  with  great  rapidity— 
and  the  juice  of,  astringent  in  a  high  degree, 
stopping  all  fluxes  242 ;  the  Pltjm  was  early  at- 
tended to  in  Great  Britain— effect  of  grafts  from  ; 
not  thought  to  be  very  wholesome — the  bark  of 
the  wild,  thought  to  be  equal  to  Periwian,  in  in- 
termitting fevers  242  ;  the  Po.meoranate  is  very 
ancient — was  used  as  an  ornament  on  the  robe  of 
the  ephod — mentioned  in  the  fabulous  stories  of 
the  Grecians  as  growing  in  the  Elysian  fields — 
tlie  flowers,  rind,  and  every  part  of  the  fruit, 
used  medicinally  by  the  Romans noticed  by  Ba- 
con— his  prescription  of,  for  complaints  of  the 
liver  242,  243 ;  the  Pcmpkin  is  medicinal  to  per- 
sons of  warm  temperament  249  ;  the  Quince, 
the  correctness  of  the  Linnaean  classing  disputed 
by  Miller— named  after  an  island  in  the  .viediter- 
ranean — supposed  to  be  the  golden  apple  of  the 
Hesperides -its  medicinal  qu.alities  249;  the 
Raspbebby  not  esteemed  by  the  ancients— im- 
proves by  cultivatiim  249;  the  wood  produces 
fruit  but  one  year  ;  how  to  trim  250 ;  the  Ser- 
vice Tree,  though  indigenous  to  England,  now 
but  little  known — its  fruit  used  as  a  dessert  in 
Italy  and  France — medical  property  similar  to 
the  medlar  250  ;  the  Stbawberrt,  the  earliest 
fruit— the  practice  of  strawing,  thought  judicious, 
and  from  whence  it  derives  its  name,  not  much 
attended  to — affords  a  delicious  wine  257 ;  the 
Tatmahivd  is  a  native  of  both  Indies — its  fruit 
described  257  ;  is  healthful  and  medicinal  258; 
an  interesting  account  of  the  Vine  201  :  the 
Walnut  is  considered  stomachic — the  young 
fruit  makes  a  good  preserve— method  of  preser- 
ving and  formerly  the  wood  was  much  used  by 
cabinet  makers  25S  ;  the  Lotus  was  said  by  the 
ancients  to  be  by  its  nature  everlasting  265  j  the 
Lotus  Flower  is  a  distinct  plant — described 
265  ;  the  Egyptian  plant  furnishes  an  excellent 
bread  266  ;  the  Hop  is  indigenous  to  Great  Bri- 
tain — its  name  is  derived  from  the  Dutch — the 
first  experiment  of  putting  them  in  beer  was 
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made  in  Italy— its  vegetable  bitter,  subject  to  ca- 
price—existing  contradictory  acts  of  parliament 
respecting- — would  be  a  \ery  productive  crop  if 
not  liable  to  casualties,  wliicli  render  it  an  uncer- 
tain one — the  only  native  plant  under  the  control 
of  the  excise  '3i3 ;  its  medicinal  properties  and  uses 
32't ;  of  the  Cotton  there  are  six  distinct  species  — 
interesting  account  of,  and  its  great  importance  in 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  world  331  : 
the  ArnicoT  is  thought  to  be  an  Arabian  fruit — 
was  much  esteemed  among  the  Romans  for  inva- 
lids—introduced into  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VUI. — it  is  the  earliest  wall  fruit,  and  held 
in  high  estimation  121  :  that  the  Al.iio^id  is  a  na- 
tive of  Syria  and  Arabia,  we  have  biblical  au- 
thority— tlie  Jordan  t.lmoiid  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. — the  oil 
and  butter  of,  an  excellent  nourisher — the  bitter 
are  aperient,  detersive,  and  diuretic — and  the 
tree  highly  ornamental  121. 
POMEGRANATE,  the— native  of  Syria— claimed  by 
Carthage--it  is  saidGrenada, in  Spain, owes  its  name 
to  it— its  varieties  and  medicinal  properties  242. 
VOMROY,  S.  W.  vice  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
agricultural  society,  describes  his  method  of  re- 
claiming wet  unproductive  meadow  land  52  :  his 
essay  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  ma- 
nuring with  green  crops  107  :  corresponds  with 
governor  Wolcott,  of  Coimectlcut,  on  the  subject 
of  preparing  flax  213, 
POMONA,  on  the  making  and  treatment  of  cider  23". 
POISON,  taken  by  accident. ..an  apparatus  for  freeing 

the  stomach  of  392. 
POPULATION  of  a  country  increased  or  diminished 
by  improvement  in  or  neglect  of  agriculture  207, 
290,  292  :  contrast  between  the  practice  of  two 
farmers,  and  the  mor.al  consequences  of  each 
207  ;  increase  of  under  given  circumstances,  an 
argument  against  poor  laws. ..and  the  evils  of  felt 
in  other  countries  should  be  guarded  against  in 
this  292. 

Slave,  a  confessed  evil. ..their  condition,  however, 
has  been  greatly  ameliorated  of  late  years  274. 
POOR  Laws  tax  industry,  increase  the  misery  of  and 
multiply  the  number  of  paupers  278  :  legislative 
attempts  to  make  people  cliaritable,  have  the  re- 
verse effect. ..poor  houses,  equally  with  prisons, 
sinks  of  corruption  286 :  the  copious  sources  of 
charity  destroyed  by  the  operation  of  2S7  :  tempi 
to  idleness  and  vagabondism. ..necessity  sharpcJis 
the  wit  and  admonishes  to  carefulness  301  :  en- 
courage seduction  and  its  consequences  309. 
POOU  Richard  recommends  cut  oats  as  a  remedy  for 

Ijotts  in  horses  100. 
POR'l'E!!,    commodore,    justly    complimented   399 ; 
purchases  of  the  editor  Bergami  and  Columella 
72  :  rephes  to  Gideon  Da\is,  who  thinks,  for  rea- 
sons adduced,   that  the  award  by  the  committee 
of  the  Maryland  cattle  show  for  the  best  plough, 
was  very  unfoirly  bestowed  on   Mr.  Brown,  and 
justifies  the  decision  of  the  committee  2-'.i, 
Rufus, his  mode  of  rearing.. .debt, O'edit  and  pro- 
fit on  ten  sheep  77. 
PORK,  extraordinary  375. 

POSl  HLETWAIT,  Roger,  on  the  planting  of  pota- 
toes 46. 
POTATOES, improvement  in  the  culture  of  24  :  ex- 
periment to  ascertain  the  merit  of  different  sorts 
...and  whether  best  to  plant  cuttings  or  small 
whole  ones  37  :  best  to  plant  whole  ones 
46 ;  method  of  planting  in  the  northern  part 
of  Great  Britain  46 :  make  an  excellent  gru- 
el for  calves  and  pigs...ad'ord  a  superior  size 
407,  58  :  how  to  boil  58  :  how  to  preserve  76 :  the 
water  in  which  they  are  boiled  destructive  to 
veget.^ble  insects  96  :  considered  a  field  vegeta- 
ble, but  will  grow  well  in  gardens  under  trees,  to 
which  they  are  beneficial  lOV. 

i'roduce  of  upon  an  acre  148. 

Mr.  Slemson's  mode  of  raismg  216. 

The  fecula  of  answers  the  purpose  of  tapioca. ..a 

nourishing  food  made  from 58. 
The  liquor  of,  procured  in  the  process  of  making 


starch,  will  clean  woollen,  silk  or  cotton  goods, 
witliout  injuring  colour  or  texture  57. 

Sweet,  crop  of.  .their  value  and  use  87  :  enqui- 
ries as  to  the  best  method  of  cuUivating  327 : 
partially  answered  by  ah  explanation  of  the  wrl- 
ter's  practice  397  :  a  premium  crop  of  404. 

POTOWMAC,  on  the  advantage  of  removing  stock, 
blade,  ear  and  top  and  all,  of  Indian  corn,  at  a  sin- 
gle stroke. .the  old  and  new  way  contrasted  58, 59. 

POULTRY,  the  claims  of  to  a  physician's  care  244... 
how  to  destroy  the  vermin  which  infest  375. 

POWEI-,  Jolm  H.  complimented  for  his  exertions  in 
improving  the  breed  of  cattle. ..pedigrees  of  his 
imported  271  :  his  large  crop  of  ruta  baga  on  an 
acre  of  land  295  :  produce  of  his  field  of  mangle 
wurtzle,  and  how  cultivated. ..its  great  value  as 
food  for  cattle  and  sheep  387  :  on  the  produce  and 
properties  of  millet. ..recommends  it  not  merely 
for  its  value  as  food,  but  as  a  cleaner  of  land  with- 
out summer  fiUlows  388. 

PREMIUMS,  to  be  awarded  by  the  corporation  of 
Philadelphia  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  Mr.  John 
Scott,  of  Edlnburg  80 ;  as  at  present  bestowed, 
do  not  tend  to  agricultural  improvement.,  tor  pro- 
fitable practice,  useless, — for  unprofitable,  inju- 
"  rious,..act.  al  experiments  on  doubtful  points,  the 
only  legitimate  subjects  for  340. 

PRESTON  Guild. ..Liverpool  mechanical  procession 
286. 

Samuel,  describes  his  arithmetic. .rules  for  guag- 

ing,  casting  interest,  &c.  254, 

PRINCE,  .John,  on  the  cultivation  of  carrots  5. 

PRISON  Discipline,  report  of  the  mayor  of  New 
York  to  the  common  council  on  260  ;  advantages 
contemplated  from  the  tread-mill  260  :  described 
261. 

PROFESSORSHIPS  of  Agriculture  should  be  esta- 
blished in  our  Univei-sities  246  :  one  contempla- 
ted for  the  CharlottesvUle,  Virg.  248  :  the  project 
approbiited  by  the  Fredericksburg  agricultural 
society  2t>9. 

PROFESSOR  Dana's  suggestions  respecting  the  pre- 
paration of  flax  213. 

PROFIT  in  one  branch  of  industry,  extraordinary,  only 
so  long  as  the  demand  exceeds  the  product  83. 

PRODt.TCE,  American,  prices  of  in  Europe  216. ..in 
Illinois  state  215:  in  Liverpool  271, 326, 

PRUNING,  time  and  method  of,  as  it  relates  to  apple 
trees  1 J] . 

P.  S.  K.  recommends  sub  carbonate  of  soda  as  a  cor- 
rector of  the  flour  made  from  wheat  that  has  ger- 
minated...proportions  S4. 

PUMPKIN,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  husbandmen... 
grows  well  with  Indian  corn. ..would  pay  well  as  a 
crop  by  themselves  52. ..is  a  native  of  the  Levant 
...raised  of  great  .-ize  in  England  249. 

PURDY,  Jlonmouth,  celebrated  as  a  raiser  of  fine 
beef.. .notice  of  his  twelve  steers  brought  to  New 
York  markftt... pecuniarily  complimented  for  his 
exertions,  Stc.  398. 

Q. 

QUARTER  Evil,  a  disease  of  calves  ;  peculiarly  lia- 
ble to  it  when  the  juices  of  pasture  have  been 
highly  concentrated  by  intense  heats  ;  method  of 
treatment  46 ;  the  disorder  is  consequent  on 
change  of  pasture  227. 

QUEEN-ANN'S  County,  Maryland,  deplorable  pic- 
ture uf  its  agricultural  condition  ;  while  the  po- 
pulation of  are  assessed  for  a  pleasure  carriage 
for  every  three  males,  the  generality  of  white 
men  do  not  provide  necessaries  for  their  families 
154. 

QUERIES,  on  a  certain  disease  in  sheep  and  on  un- 
der draining;  question  to  the  querist  110  ;  can 
southern  corn  be  cut  and  shocked  green  with 
safety  to  the  grain  and  fodder  ?  143  ;  what  are 
the  properties  of  the  weed  known  as  St.  John's 
wort  .'  148  ;  the  "  big  head,"  a  disease  of  horses  ; 
information  respecting  solicited  183  ;  replied  to 
239  ;  what  method  is  best  for  expressing  the  oil 
from  the  Palma  Chrisli  or  Caster  liean  2i'8,  271  ; 
propounded  by  a  dyer  in   the  western  country 


247  :  answered  284;  what  may  be  considered  the 
surplus  product  of  a  farm  of  a  given  extent  over 
the  consumption  of  the  stock  necessary  to  work 
it  >  270  ;  how  are  pigeons  to  be  domesticated  ? 
280;  answered  294;  when  should  millet  be  sown? 
296  ;  information  as  to  the  best  method  of  mak- 
ing capons  solicited  371 ;  respecting  a  m.achine 
for  cutting  hair  from  skins  without  injury  to  them 
376  ;  respecting  a  disease  in  wheat  380  ;  what  is 
the  value  of  a  bed  of  porcelain  clay ;  is  it  practi- 
cable and  what  would  be  the  expense  of  forming 
an  establishment  for  its  manufacture  in  this  coim- 
try  .'  383— the  proprietors  of  directed  to  an  an- 
swer 405— what  is  the  English  method  of  drying 
and  splitting  peas  >  389— propounded  by  a  young 
farmer  398 — which  is  the  best  method  of  reclaim- 
ing woodland  marsh  and  what  is  the  kind  of 
northern  bean  that  bears  so  high  quotations  407 
— respecting  looms  and  wool  spinners  •''07 — to 
naturalists  41 2 — as  to  the  best  method  of  culti- 
vating sweet  potatoes,  and  the  proper  time  of 
sowing  crab  grass  327 — answered  412 — informa- 
tion solicited  respecting  a  new  invented  hemp 
breaker  4-12. 

QUINCE,  the,  grows  in  great  abundance  in  some 
parts  of  England— anciently  would  take  upon  the 
apple  stock  but  will  not  now — it  prevents  hermo- 
rages  and  strengthens  the  stomach  249. 

wine,  how  to  make  249. 

R. 

R.  doubts  the  judiciousness  of  cutting  corn  green  to 
secure  fodder-experiment — enquiries  and  pr*c- 
tice  143. 

RABBIT  Warren,  how  to  make  256. 

RACING  ;  the  amusements  of  the  turf  calculated  to 
improve  the  breed  of  horses  98 — the  notion  er- 
roneous— retard  improvement  390 — extraordinary 
speed  of  Firetail  and  Pumpkin  98— error  in  the 
statement — the  performance  impossible  136— act 
of  the  New-York  legislature  regulating  260. 

RANDOLPH,  Thomas  J.  on  early  fallows  and  ma- 
nures S2, 

RASBEKRV,  the,  was  but  little  noticed  by  the  an- 
cients— the  red  is  indigenous  to  Great  Britain — 
the  large  sorts  were  introduced  from  Antwerp 
249 — English  method  of  conveying  to  market- 
delicious  wine  250. 

READY  Reckoner  (for  graziers)  by  which  the  weight 
of  live  stock  may  be  ascertained  by  measurement 
18.5. 

REDDING,  William  F.  advertises  seed  for  sale  8, 
119,  152. 

RED  Water,  a  disease  of  sheep  known  by  different 
n.imes — enquiries  respecting  and  receipt  for  cur- 
ing 45. 

REFLECTIONS  on  the  anecdote  of  Edwin  the  play- 
er and  the  widow  Lewton  109. 

REGUL.\TIONS  appertaining  to  servants  in  the  six- 
teenth century  415. 

RENTON,  George's  grazier's  ready  reckoner  for 
ascertaining  the  weight  of  stock  185. 

RENTS  in  England,  from  the  fiiU  in  value  of  agricul- 
tural products,  are  now  paid  out  of  the  capital  of 
the  tenant  205 — is  produced  by  increasing  popu- 
lation producing  scarcity  84 — re.al  and  artificial 
explained— if  there  existed  no  restrictive  laws 
none  but  the  first  rate  land  would  be  cultivated  ; 
they  ultimately  lead  however  to  the  ruin  of  the 
farmer  83— the  value  of  real,  makes  no  part  of 
the  price  of  corn  84. 

REPOU'l'S,  of  the  committee  of  the  Md.  house  of  dele- 
gates on  the  subjects  of  internal  improvement : 
recommend  attention  to  the  Susquehanna  river 
in  preference  to  making  any  immediate  attempts 
on  the  Potom.<ic  91,  92  and  93 — the  committee  of 
the  senate  concur  in  opinion  with  the  committee 
of  the  house,  and  consider  the  Susquehanna  as 
of  the  first  importance,  and  direct  the  attrntion 
of  the  legi.sluture  to  the  importance  of  a  canal  to 
unite  theVatcrs  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware— national  facilities  and  state  advantages  de- 
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fivalile  from  1-16,  147 — tlic  coinniiUee  of  the  Ma- 
ryland legislature  on  tlie  subject  of  a|)[)ointing- 
commissioners  to  inspect  the  I'oUnnuc,  entertain 
coiintei- \ie\vs  and  opinions  consider  the  Poto- 
mac of  the  first  ini])ortaMce  138— documents  ac. 
companyiutr  Mr.  Millard  s  resolutions  14U,  141. 

Of  tlie   committee    of  the   legislature   of  Mass.\- 

chusetts  on  V.  Ma.\e_v's  resolutions  (see  vol.  H,  p. 
81.)  adopted  by  the  leijislature  of  Mar_\  land  re- 
lative to  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  public  schools,  &c.  177. 

Of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  im- 
proving the  navigation  o(  tlie  Totoinac  river,  re- 
commend that  a  loan  for  tiiat  purpose  be  effected 
on  the  pubhc  faith,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  public  lands  in  Washington  city  be 
pledged  for  its  redemption  2^9. 
Of  ihe  Mayor  of  New-York  to  the  common  coun- 
cil on  prison  uisciphne  -uo  the  treadmill  de- 
scribed and  advantages  contemplated  to  be  de- 
rived from  260,  261. 

On  cattle  and  other  stock,  manufactures,  inven- 
tions, &c.  exhibited  at  the  Brighton  cattle  show 
25U,  a  2.i4,  oj3. 

—On  stock,  implements,  &c.  at  the  Philadelphia 
county  agi'icultural  lair  121  a  124 —  ot  the  Rock- 
ingham New  Hampshire  agricultural  society,  on 
butter,  cheese,  and  domestic  wines  276 — of  the 
Maryland  agricultural  society,  on  stock,  imple- 
nunts,  &.C.  2b.i,  2S4 of  the  committee  of  pre- 
miums of  the  South  Carolina  agricultural  society 
•tO^. 

Annual,  of  fleeces  obtained  from   sheep,   would 

tend  to  the  improvement  of  breeds  of  3?4. 

RESIGNATION,  an  interesting  anecdote  of  Edwin 
the  pKiyer,  and  reflections  1U9. 

RESOLUTIONS  of  the  Maryland  legislative  commit- 
tees on  Uie  subject  of  internal  improvements  94, 
138,  139 — of  the  Massachusetts  legislative  com- 
mittee relative  to  the  appropriation  of  a  poilion 
of  the  public  lands  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  177. 

'T-^Of  the  English  board  of  agriculture  in  conse- 
quence of  the  withdrawal  of  governmental  sup- 
port 141. 

——Of  the  Albemai'le  (Virginia)  agricultural  society, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  professor- 
ship of  agriculture  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
&c.  27'i of  the  Fredericksburg  (Virginia)  so- 
ciety approbatory  of  the  measure  2»9. 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  agricultural  society  at  their 

first  meeting  o87. 

REVENUE,  state  of  the  English  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  first  24— state  of  for  the  year  end- 
ing 1821,  54. 

R.  H.  gives  a  receipt  to  cure  the  botts  in  horses  303. 

RHODES,  James  A.  travels  five  hundred  miles  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Hereford  and  improved  short  horned  breeds  of 
cattle — his  opinion  favours  the  latter  311— replied 
to  by  J.  K.   Smythies  319. 

RHEt  BAKB,   cfrows  well  in  Moorefield  Virginia  216. 

RICE,  Asa,  Jr.,  disposes  of  a  fine  lot  of  native  cat- 

■       tie  415. 

RICf.  Glue,  to  make  384. 

RIDGELY,  General,  complimented  for  his  hospitali- 
ty 1-6. 

RINGOLD,  Samael,  on  the  best  method  of  harvest- 
ing Indian  com  125-  his  extraordinary  yield  of 
on  a  large  scale-  practice   143. 

ROBBIN,  thelife  of  the,  should  be  protected  by  le- 
gislative  provision— its  food  a  worm  destructive 
to  corn  crops  2uO. 

ROLLE,  Kiddemon,  a  young  planter  makes  excellent 
tobacco  184. 

ROLLKKS,  heavy,  preferable  on  turnip  drills  and 
light  soil  without  clay  134 — use  and  value  of  on 
roads  216     VVillard'S  new  invented  2J3. 

RONALD'S,  Hugh,  of  Brentford,  lingland,  exhibited 
to  the  Engl.sh  board  of  agriculture,  sixteen  va- 
rieties of  appits  growing  in  Ins  garden,  and  on 
another  occasion  fifty-seven  130. 


ROOKE,  Jolm,  an  English  farmer,  on  improving  the 
breed  of  horneil  cattle  — contends  that  low  priced 
gold,  low  priced  labour,  and  low  priced  corn,  tend 
to  the  ruin  of  the  English  cultivators — solicits  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  on 
gra/,lng  farms  lid — history  of  the  improved  short 
horned  breed  of  cattle— indebted  to  Mr.  Colling 
for    observ.ationson  thefamous  bull  Hubback  166. 

ROO'l'S,  we  arc  generally  deficient  in  the  cultivaiion 
of  68. 

ROSE,  IJ.  II.  on  maple  sugar  and  early  corn  306. 

RO-SEM.VUV,  sprigs  of  give  a  fine  flavour  to  roast 
beef — prejudice  of  the  ancients  respecting  58. 

ROT  in  cot  on,  method  of  guarding  against  14. 

NOTATION  of  crops,   Italian  16i,   190. 

plan  for   the  management   of   an    arable  farm, 

where  the  soil  is  congenial  to  turnips  and  barley 
— nine  and  five  years  132. 

suggested  for  the  liglit  soils  in  the  lower  part  of 

Virginia  3-5. 

RUnO,  Bart,  on  the  short  horned  breed  of  cattle  ; 
pedigree  of  Hubback  ;  judicious  crossing  pro- 
ductive of  ben'ificial  eftects  17*. 

KUI.ES  and  articles  of  the  New-York  association  for 
improving  the  breed  of  horses  259. 

and  Regulations  to  be  observed  at  the  Massachu- 
setts cattle  show  5U. 

HUSH,  Benjamin,  Doctor,  his  introductory  lecture  to 
a  course  upon  the  institutes  and  practice  of  me- 
dicine, upon  the  duty  and  advantages  of  studying 
the  diseases  of  domestic  animals  243. 

RUSIK.  Urbe,  on  the  English  method  of  curing-  bacon 
-2 1 ;  method  of  domesticating  pigeons  294. 

RUST,  John,  notices  a  singular  kind  of  wheat;  en- 
quiries respecting  204. 

RUSTICUS  suggests  assafa-tida  as  a  preventive  to 
the  gapes  in  fowls  96.  ' 

RUTA  BAGA,  in  putting  up,  should  be  trimmed  and 
cleaned  from  dirt  12;  flourish  best  on  light  soil 
of  sand  and  loam  ;  in  cultivating,  harvesting,  &c. 
the  same  method  should  be  observed  as  with 
carrots  51  ;  Judge  Peters  mostly  approves  of  the 
mottled  sort  303. 

produce  of  an  acre  of  148. 

J.  H.  Powells  crop  of  296. 

cultivated  as  a  second  crop  383. 

— — seed,  received  by  the  editor  from  Christopher 
Hughes,  Jr.  Esq.  of  superior  quali'y  23  ;  a  few 
pounds  of  superior  for  sale  at  the  Fanner  office 
119,    256. 

RYE,  promises  well  as  a  substitute  for  the  white  lupin 
to  be  ploughed  in  as  a  manure— when  proper  to  be 
sown  for  Indian  corn — winter  sown  early  in  the 
spring  proper  for  ruta  baga   108. 

Russian,  samples  of  flour  from  256. 

S. 

SALINE  MANURES,  experiments  with  productive 
of  little  advantage  60. 

SALT,  the  Kenhaway  contracted  for  by  a  single 
firm,  on  such  terms  as  will  enable  it  to  compete 
with  any  other  in  the  supply  of  the  Western 
country  77— manufactured  by  Colonel  Wheeler, 
of  Salina,  N.  Y   by  slow  evaporation  184. 

•—^Experiments  recommended  to  be  made  with  in 
agriculture  196 — its  value  as  a  manure  has  long 
been  known  in  the  United  States  197. 

Is  an  antidote  to  worms  196-  given  with  effect, 

to  prevent  salivation  in  horses  294. 

SALT  MARSH,  to  prepare  for  cviltivation,  expen- 
sive ;  cUmates  analagous  to  those  of  the  Medi- 
teiTanean  suitable  for  barrilla,  and  a  few  crops  of 
it  would  eflcct  the  object  126. 

SAND,  from  the  banks  ot  rivers  and  bottoms  of  hills, 
the  most  suitable  for  mortar  ;  sea  should  be 
cleansed  with  fresh  wate^  1 — suitable  properties 
of,  with  lime  for  a  good  cement ;  experiments  2 
—too  little  generally  used,  if  the  lime  be  good  30. 

SAWYER,  L.  on  the  scuppernong,  (N.  C.)  grape,  and 
fealhti-  glass  295. 

SAY,  (  homas  examines  a  specimen  of  animal  cotton 
— pronounces  it  a  production  of  the  Ichneumon 
of  Limie  32. 


SCHOOLS,  art  iji-ov.ded  in  this  country,  for  every 
thing  but  for  agriculture  355 — agricultural  estab- 
lished in  many  pans  of  Europe,  and  prosper  356 
—advantages  to  be  derived  from  357— one  con- 
templated to  be  es'ablished  in  New-York  36'J. 

SCOTT'S,  Andrew,  statement  of  the  expenses  of 
English  farming  53. 

John,  of  Edinburg.  wills  a  fund  for  the  encour- 
agement of  useful  inventions  in  the  United  States 
80. 

SCRAPS,  from  London  papers  127,399. 

SCRIP   SCiiAl'H,  maxims  respecting  cattle  227,  415. 

SEBSON,  F.  furnishes  an  .account  of  an  experiment 
of  Mr.  Curwen's,  on  raising  early  turnips  for  soil- 
ing45. 

SEDGE,  or  smut  in  wheat,  is  occasioned  by  a  worm  ; 
oyster  shells,  change  of  seed,  or  lime  will  correct 
70,  n. 

SEEDS,   doctoring  of  old,  practiced  in  England  to 

defraud  purchasers  142 — importance  of  selecting 

true    and  sound,  and  how  to  ascertain  the  latter 

quality  of  329— to  save  and  to   preserve  329 — 

_  number  of  years  certain  sorts  of  may  be  kept 

Plan  for  the  general  dissemination  of  223. 

Received    for  distribution    at  the   ofl^ce    of  the 

American  Farmer  23,  32,  47,  56,  72,  103,  292, 
374,  408,  416 — acknowledgement  of  the  receipt 
of  from  the  editor  406. 

Foreign,  method  of  securing,  preserving,  and  pro- 
pagating 171. 

Wheat,  e."(periments  on  witli  steeps  ;  change  of 

a  remedy  for  sedge  or  stunt  70. 

SENNA,  the  plant  grows  in  abundance,  in  a  natural 
stale,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moorefield, 
(Virg.)  215— approved  by  a  physician  3o5— is 
cultivated  in  -.  Carolina;  described;  its  use, 
prescription  293  -specimen  of  the  leaf  293. 

SESAMUM,  the,  or  bene,  yields  an  oil  superior  to  the 
olive  ;  is  cultivated  in  North  Carolina  294. 

SERVICE  TREE,  its  fruit  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
the  medlar;  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  but  not 
cultivated  ;  wood  highly  valuable  250. 

SERVANTS,  regulations  respecting  in  the  IGth  cen- 
tury 415, 

SEYMOUR,  Abel,  suggests  that  specimens  of  earths, 
vegetables,  &.C.  should  be  brought  by  mail  car- 
riers, from  remote  parts  of  our  country  to  cities, 
for  chymical  analysis  ;  asks,  is  woad  of  v.ilue  in 
any  other  than  the  green  state .'  215 — on  the 
senna,  palma  christi,  &c,  335, 

SHARPLESS,  Isaac,  on  the  habits  of  weavils  ;  sug- 
gests methods  of  destroying  293. 

SHEEP — on  feeding  with  roots  ;  about  ten  pounds 
per  day,  their  average  consumption  of  food  37 — 
it  is  thought,  cannot  be  profitably  reared  by 
grass  farmers  45 — mangle  wurtzle  excellent  food 
for  ;  surprising  increase  of  weight  fed  on  54— ex- 
periments respecting  that  cannot  be  pursued  on  a 
large  scale,  injurious  to  promulgate,  as  they  lead  to 
erroneous  inferrences  60 — have  been  the  victims 
of  extraordinary  caprice  ;  merinos  sacrificed  from 
>vant  of  knowledge  how  to  manage  70 — the  cul- 
ture of  the  turnip  indispensable  in  the  profitable 
rearing  of  69 — how  to  cleanse  and  shear  95 — a 
composition  for  annointing  96 — breeding,  to 
feed  safely  off  of  clover  110 — ewes  should  be  kept 
low  after  taking  the  ram,  'till  just  before  lamb- 
ing 110 — query  respecting  a  disease  in  des- 
cribed ;  vulgarly  called  fens  cock  spring  ;  incur- 
able, but  may  be  prevented  110 — exhibited  at 
the  .Maryland  cattle  show  ;  General  Mason's  let- 
ter to  the  editor  announcing  his  intention  to  send 
a  pair;  he  is  of  opinion  that  high  feeding  of 
tends  to  the  production  of  coarse  wool  115  ticks 
in  how  to  destroy  144 — apprehended  that  the 
merino  has  been  too  generally  suffered  to  min- 
gle with  common  flocks  157  -the  blind  staggers 
in  occasioned  by  an  insect  20(i-  to  guard  against 
207 — may  they  not  be  managed  to  profit  on  grass 
farms  ;  as  large  flocks  are  raised  in  countries 
where  the  turnip  and  other  green  food  are  un- 
known, it  would  follow  that  they  may ;  what 
quantity  of  hay  would  be  consumed  by  a  given 
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number  of?  22?' — remedy  for  a  disease  in,  to 
wliich  tlicy  are  exposed  from  travelling,  and 
exposure  270 — the  soil  and  climate  of  South 
Carolina,  adapt-ed  to  275 the  health  of  yean- 
ing ewes,  and  thrift  of  lambs,  depend  much 
on  succulent  food  388. 

. How  managed  on  the  king  of  England's  Norfolk 

farm  125. 

Pc/ints  of  good  and  how  to  handle  to  select; 

should  never  be  caught  by  the  wool  *0C). 
——Diseases,  &LC.  of  described,  enquiries  respecting, 
and  remedies  110,  144,  206,  207,  270,  412— cau- 
ses of,  symptoms,  Sec.  of  341. 

Reports  on  exhibited  at  cattle  shows  123,  383. 

Reports  of  annual  fleeces  from,  would,    by    in- 
structing in  the  comparative  merits  of  different 
bi'eeds,  tend  to  improvement  373. 
The   Dishly,   or  Bakewell,  a  cross  of  the  Lanca- 
shire and   Peake  of  Derbyshire  174 — their  supe- 
rior value  in  flesh  and  fleece  406 — for  sale  by  the 
editor  96— also  by  A.  Clement   263. 
The  Tunisian  broad  tailed,  an  inexplicable  fact 
respecting  313 — history  of  their  introduction  in- 
to this  country  176 — emphatically  the  farmers' 
sheep ;  productive    in  tleece.   and  excellent    in 
carcass  ;  impediments  to  intei'course  obviated  by 
change   of  ram   or   ewe    342 — a   hardy  race  ;    a 
cross  of  recommended  with  the  merino  152. 
— — AViUl,  of  Nortli  America,  found  near  the  sources 
of  the   Illinois  and   Columbia  rivers,   have   fine 
fleeces  resembling  that  of  the  cashmere    goat 
383. 
SHEPHERDS  in  Saxony,  have    no  stipulated  wages 
— are  compensated  by  a  proportionable  share  of 
the  profits  of  the  flock  96. 
SILK,  produced  in  this  country,  and  manufactured  in 
Europe,  might  be  of  superior  quality  to  that  re- 
ceived from  thence  224. 

Worms,  the  breeding  of  verj-  simple,  and  should 

be  practised;  were  raised  in  Pennsylvania  after 
the  revolutionary  wai-,  and  garments  worn  from 
their  product  224. 
SINCLAIR,    Robert's     improvements    on   Dayton's 
straw  cutter,  &c.  349. 

Sir  John,   recommends  flame  and  smoke  to  be 

used  in  the  destruction  of  the  turnip  fly  109, 
141 — method  of  applying  134— recommends  ex- 
periments for  a  variety  of  agricultural  purposes 
to  be  made  with  salt  196— on  a  remedy  for 
smut  in  wheat ;  blue  vitriol,  or  sulphat  of  cop- 
per found  to  be  a  perfect  preventive  ;  method 
of  applying  220 — compliment  paid  him  by  the 
farmer's  club  of  Morayshire,  (Eng.)  ;  modes  of 
practice  recommended  by  him  295. 
SIR  LKOLINE,  a  bull  of  the   famous  short  horned 

breed  ;  his  pedigree  established  149. 
SISSON,  .Tames,  of  AVarren  Neck,  (R.  I.)  raises  the 
large  Bremen  geese,  and  has  a  few  pairs  for  sale, 
199. 
SIZE,  to  be  made  from  potatoes  407. 
SLAVES,  the,  of  kind  masters,  too  generally  inclined 
to  discontent  and  mischief;  evidence;  causes; 
severity  towards,  not  justified,  but  the  only  way 
to  keep  in  subjection  274. 
SLEMSdN,   Mr.  of  Saratoga,  (N.   Y.)  extraordinary 
productiveness  of  his  farm  ;  his  method  of  raising 
potatoes  and  com  216. 
SMALL  POX;   vaccination  in   most  cases  a  pre>-en- 
tive   to  ;  certainly  obviates  the  secondary  fever 
that  brings  death  in  its  train  ;  occasional  failures 
accounted  for  ;  the  yearly  diminution  of  deaths 
by,  demonstrable  of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination 
75. 
SMITH,  Adam,  detection  of  one  of  his  errors  75. 
Robert,   Esq.  addresses  the  Maryland  agricultu- 
ral society,  explan.atory  of  his  arrangements  and 
method  of  steaming  cattle  fbcd   on  his  Orange 
farm  81. 
—Thomas,  describes  his  skim  coulter  plough,  and 
remarks  on  Mr.  Vaulk's  secret  of  English  pros- 
perity; extensive  manufactories  tend  to  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few  86. 
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SMOKE  and  FLA.ME,   destructive  to  the  turnip  dy 

l;ip,  134,  141. 
SML;  r  in  wheat,  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  neglect 
of  summer  fallows,  and  the  sowing  of  new  and 
<!amp  seed  220 — experiments  witli  on  seed  wheat 
255 — anotlier,  going  to  show  that  burning,  pick- 
ling, cleansing,  S;c.  are  all  useful  in  preventing 
— it  appears  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  fungus  311. 

Enquiries  respecting  296. 

SMVTHERS,  J.  K.  replies  to  Mr.  Rhodes  on  the 
subject  of  the  rival  breeds  of  cattle,  the  Here- 
ford and  improved  short  horns  319 — ~(see  pa^e 
312.J 
SOAP,  liiivd  and  soft,  method  of  making  14  ;  tried  and 
approbated  -SO. 

Suds,  excellent   as  a  manure ;  a  good  remedy 

against  insects  that  infest  fruit  trees  and  vegeta- 
bles 100. 
SOD^,  subcarbonate  of  corrects  flour  of  wheat  that 

has  germinated  S4. 
SOI  L,  deep  loamy,  is  good  for  carrots  6 — an  easy  and 
sure  mode  of  bringing  too  30— a  light  sand  and 
loam  suits  best  for  ruta  baga  51 — should  be  stu- 
died to   ascertain  its    capacit^■,    and  rotation  of 
crops   to  suit  68 — of  Great  Britain,  by  judicious 
cultivation,  is  rendered  far  more  productive  than 
ours  69 — the  temperature  of  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  flowering  of  certain  plants  76 — the  opin- 
ion that  plants  cut  in  their  milk,  do  not  exhaust, 
erroneous:  cheap  process  to  restore  103— suita- 
ble for  the  growing  of  woad  142 — and  climate  on 
the  borders  of  Lake   Erie  232 — proper  for  .gar- 
dening, and  how  to  prepare  298 — components  of 
a  good  and  proper  temperature  -90. 
Of  Massachusetts,   susceptible  of  great  improve- 
ment ;  the   n.itional  and  artificial  adv.int.ages  of 
New-York,  to  lie  met  alone  by  the   devotion  of 
spare  capital  to  this  object  108,   109. 
-       And  agriculture  of  Italy  161,  190,  194. 
SOILING — millet  mentionad  as  a  profitable  crop  for 
31,  108 — no  better  plant  for  than  the  Egyptian 
103 — Mr.  Curwen's  statement  of  tlie  expense  of 
for  a  given  number  of  cattle  ;   description  of  his 
steam  apparatus  36 — advantages  derivable  from 
his  experiment  on  sowing  turnip  early  for  45 — 
an   old    Flemish    custom,    very    judicious,    not 
generally  practiced  68. 
SONG,  "  Fare  thee  well" — tune,  Roy's  wife  335. 
SPADES  and  SHOVELS,  should  be  used  for  ditches, 

and  not  hand  hoes  49. 
SPAYING  of  swine,  directions  for  294. 
SPECIE  PAYMENTS,  the  resumption  of  in  England, 
has    been  followed  by  distress  and  ruin   to  the 
productive  classes  ;  while  the  monied    class  has 
grown  wealthier  with   compound  acceleration  ; 
felt,  but  not  so  severely,  in  this  countr)'  235,  246. 
S PENCE,  R.  P.  sends  the  editor  a  specinien  of  sin- 
gular grass  ;  thinks  it  may  answer  for  hats,  bon- 
nets, &c.  264. 
SPINNER,  a  new  invented  for  family  use  253. 
SPINNERS  and  WEAVERS — agriculturists  to  avoid 
becoming  must  be  more  industrious,  and  apply 
with  increased  industrv  to  their   profession   42. 
SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION— recent    cases    of 
should  warn  those  interested  in  manufactories  to 
guard  against  131. 
SPORT,  of  royal   dukes  and  sirs  39 — pedestrianism 
102,    127,  135 — a  lost   race  against  time  174 — a 
pigeon  match  127. 
SQUABS,  a  lover  of  would  know  how  to  domesticate 

pigeons  280 — answered  294. 
STANHOPE'S,  earl,  method  of  securing  buildings 
against  fire  26 — remarks  on  the  same  subject, 
c  inlinued  35. 
STATISTICS — view  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  exhibiting  the  vulne  of  articles,  descrip- 
tion of  imports  ;  also,  the  tonnage  of  American 
and  foreign  vessels,  arriving  and  departing  for 
the  year  ending  September  3'  ,  1821 — II — table 
shewing  the  increase  of  population  from  1790,  to 
1820,  in  every  hundred  tiiousand  persons  19 — 
state  of  the  British  revenue  54 — United  States 
treasury  receipts   from   1802  to    1821 — 101 — 
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unredeemed  and  unfunded  debt  of  England  and 
Ireland  for  the  last  ten  years  135 — population  of 
the  world  287 — population  and  agricultural  con- 
dition of  New-York,  compared  with  Scotland 
399. 
STEAM  is  a  powerful  solvent,  and  is  successfully 
used  in  washing  clothes  214 — must  not  be  used  in 
dying  bright  colours  248 — not  so,  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  yarn  done  by  278. 

Us  limitation  of  heat  has  not  been  discovered  ; 

the  m.aximum  of  force  required  in  cooking  vege- 
tables the  boiling  point  of  water  81. 

Boilers  can  be  erected  very  cheaply ;  the  Orange 

farm  apparatus  described  81. 

Land  carriages,  a  new  invention  262. 

STEPPING  MILL,  the,  is  a  great  improvement  in 
prison  discipline  260 — described  261 — improve- 
ments in  suggested  ;  Jeu  d'Esprit  on  351. 

STEVEN'S,  Henry,  on  the  culture  of  oats  414. 

ST.  JOHN'S  WORT,  enquiries  respecting  148. 

STOCK,  (live,)  the  best,  the  cheapest;  the  expense 
of  pampering  bad,  would  enable  to  import  good 
68 — economy  in  the  feeding  of,  of  the  highest 
importance  81 — breeding  may  safely  be  fed  off 
of  clover  HO — salt  recommended  to  be  tried 
experimentally  in  the  food  of  196 — insects  des- 
tructive to,  manner  of  assailnient,  and  how  to 
guard  against  206 — injprovement  in  the  breeds 
of  by  foreign  crosses,  must  necessarily  be  slow  ; 
our  true  course,  to  endeavour  to  surpass  foreign 
races  by  judiciously  crossing  our  own  250. 

Exhibited  at  the  cattle  show  of  the  English  board 

of  agriculture  102 — at  the  Rockville,  (Md.)  239 
at  the  Brighton,  (Mass.)  250 — at  the  Frede- 
ricksburg, "(Virg.)    289 at    the    Philadelphia 

county  exhibition  J 22  a  123. 

Sale  of  approved,  at  Flushing,  (N.  Y.)  296 — high 

prices  of  sold  on  Long  Island,  (N.  Y.)  296. 

Grazier's  Ready  Reckoner,  for  ascertaining  the 

weight  of  by  measurement  185. 

Editorial  recommendation,  that  particular  ac- 
counts of  should  be  kept  of  imported  151. 

Capt.  Jones'  letter  to  the  editor,  on  the  subject 

of  foreign  with  explanatory  notes  313. 

STOCK  ^created  by  a  funding  system)  the  nature  of 
explained— and  pernicious  tendency,  as  it  regards 
the  liberties  of  a  people  300. 

STRAW-CUTTER:  Dayton's  described  350:  East- 
man's highly  recommended  46,  47. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANT,  not  cultivated  by  the  an- 
cients—native of  many  countries — brought  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection  in  Great  Britain — varie- 
ties very  numerous  257. 

STREATER,  Charles,  enquires  respecting  the  Maine 
threshing  machines  263. 

SUBSCRIBED,  A,  enquires  the  proper  season  for 
transphinting  evergreens  87  :  answered,  and  me- 
tliod  of  performing  103  ;  suggests  that  assafoctida 
rubbed  on  the  boxes,  will  entice  and  domesticate 
pigeons  294. 

Furnishes  the  Russian  method  of  making  butter 

302. 

SUGAU,  added  to  wine,  should  be  pure  and  clean 
407. 

SULPHAT  of  copper  will  prevent  smut  in  wheat : 
the  fact  established  by  experiment :  method  of 
applying  220. 

SURGERY,  an  amelioration  in,  so  far  effected,  that 
an  operation  for  the  stone  or  gr.avel  may  be  per- 
formed with  as  much  simplicity  as  venisection 
398 :  an  apparatus  to  free  the  stomach  of  poison 
392. 

S.  V.  S.  on  the  disease  in  peach-trees  :  ascribes  it  to 
the  irregularities  of  the  weather  ;  invites  north- 
ern orchardists  to  pursue  the  subject  327. 

SWAINSTONE,  John,  on  the  present  state  of  agri- 
culture  in  Great  Britain  205. 

SWEDISH  COFFEE,  seeds  of,  received  by  the  edi- 
tor :  remarks  on  47. 

SWEET  PICKLE     furnishes  his  grandmother's  re- 
ceipt for  pickling  beef  271. 
SWIFT,  1.  G.  on  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  359. 
SWINE,  disease  of  24. 
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Exhibited  at  the  Mary'land  cattle  show  114. 

SYLVANUS,  on  curings  and  preserving-  meat  352. 


TABLES ;  showing  the  increase  of  population  for  eve- 
ry ten  years,  from  179(i  to  1820,  in  every  10U,.'00 
pei-sons  19  i  of  Engfish  words  derived  from  oilier 
languages  86 ;  of  calculations,  showing  the  rate 
at  which  cotton  should  be  purcliased  in  Ameri- 
ca to  be  landed  in  Liverpool  at  a  given  price  86  ; 
exhibitmg  U.  s.  treasury  receipts  from  1802  to 
1821,  101  ;  members  of  the  lAh  congress,  their 
professions,  and  where  born  103 ;  of  a  trial  of 
ploughs,bhowing  the  superiority  of  McCormick's, 
of  Fauquier  county,  Virg.  over  several  others 
119  ;  plan  for  the  management  of  an  arable  farm, 
rotations  nine  and  five  years  132 ;  of  the  amount 
of  tolls  received,  number  of  boats  and  amount  of 
tonnage  employed,  produce  and  merciiandise, 
gic.  transported  on  the  Potomac  canal  from  1806 
to  1821,  140;  of  the  weights  of  live  stock,  ascei^ 
tained  bv  admeasurement  185;  decrease  i"  value 
of  agricultural  products  in  England  from  1814  to 
1821,  2  5. 
TAMA'<1N1)  Tree,  the,  yields  an  essential  salt,  the 
fruit  is  laxative,  wholesome,  and  makes  an  excel- 
lent preserve  257. 
TANNING;  the  value  and  use  of  the  oak  in  117  ;  a 

new  discovery  in  288. 
TARES  ;  on  the  cultivation  of  45  ;  strictly  perennial 
53;  preserved  for  seed  often  pay  as  well  as  a 
wheat  crop. ..their  culture  not  applicable  to  fight 
soils.. .the  winter  best. ..to  distinguish  from  the 
spring  38,  45. ..answer  well  sowed  after  wheat 
stubble  or  early  potatoes.. .time  of  sowing  to  pre- 
serve a  succession  of  green  food.. .mangle  wurt- 
zle  or  ruta  baga  may  follow. ..spring  may  follow 
the  winter  on  land  intended  for  wheat. ..several 
species  of  53  ;  none  superior  to  the  real  winter  ; 
notice  of  several  kinds  of  54. 
TAltlFF  ;  our  existing  defective. ..bears  heavily  and 
unjustly  on  the  poorer  classes  of  society.,  manu- 
facturers less  protected  than  agriculturists-. .illus- 
trated by  a  comparative  exhibit  of  duties  43  ;  the 
prohibitory  duties  on  coarse  cottons  have  proved 
highly  salutary.. ..the  practice  of  Kngland  and 
France  referred  to,  showing  the  soundness  of  a 
restrictive  system.. .the  national  industry  of  Hol- 
land paralyzed  by  the  encouragement  given  to 
foreign  rivals.. .the  United  --tates  in  a  prosperous 
condition  at  the  close  of  the  late  war.. .enormous 
importations  brought  ruin  in  their  train. ..not  con- 
fined to  manufactures,  commerce  too  felt  the  de- 
solating effect.. .protection  of  manufacturing  in- 
dnstr}',  equal  to  that  bestowed  on  commerce  and 
agriculture,  indispensable  to  guard  against  peri- 
odical returns  of  national  distress  44  j  a  com- 
plete revision  of  recommended  50. 
TAXIDERMY  ;  the  art  of  collecting,  preparing,  &c. 

objects  of  natural  history  171. 
TEA  ;  its  fragrance,  not  bitterness,  cheering  ;  method 
of  making  to  secure  the  volatile  parts  160. 

Plant ;  ineffectual  attempts  to  cultivate  327. 

TEAZLES,  a  curious  vegetable  production,  indispen- 
sable to  woollen  manufacturers. ..to  cultivate  413. 
TEETH,  to  cleanse,  &.C.  55. 
TEXAS,  vegetable  and  animal   productions  of  the 

province  of  375. 
T.  G'*****  enquires  respecting  a  disease  in  wheat„. 

whether  it  is  caused  by  the  fly  380. 
THORNTON,  Philip,  sends  to  the  editor  specimens 
in  blades  of  wheat  of  a  singular  deposit  of  the 
eggs  of  the  fly  183  ,  this  discovery  thought  not 
to  be  a  new  one  394. 
THORP,   Wm.   on   feeding   sheep  with  roots.. .daily 
consumption  of  food  37  ;  receipt  for  the  cure  of 
red-water  in  sheep   and  cattle  46  ;    on  feeding 
sheep  with  mangle  wurtzle  60. 
THRE   HING  Machines  invented  in  Maine  152  ;   en- 
quiries respecting  263,  327 :  certificate   in  favor 
of  Ballows'  263;  Mr.  Pope's  new  invented  253;  re- 
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ported  favorably  of  by  the  Philadelphia  agricul- 
tural society  387. 
riMBEK,  to  render  incombustible  391. 

——Trees;  their  progressive  growth estimate  of 

century  increase. ...large  ones  in  England  61  ; 
season  for  cutting  61  ;  the  oak  reverenced  and 
estimated  by  the  ancients...super3tition3  respect- 
ing 105  ;  remarkable  ones  in  England.. .the  uses 
ol  its  wood.. ..susceptible  of  canning  woikman- 
sliip  for  furniture  100  ;  uses  of  wood  and  bark.... 
medicinal  virtue... prescriptions  118 1  effects  of 
the  roots  of  on  vegetables  298. 
TOASTS,  drank  at  the  Brigliton  (Mass.)  cattle  show 

254;  at  the  Fredericksburg,  (Virg.)  290. 
TOBAt;CO  ;  very  superior  sold  in  our  market  47,  56, 
88,  152,  416 ;  Maryland  yellow  would  not  pass 
inspections  in  South  Carolina  119;  the  least  lia- 
ble American  product  to  be  depressed  by  foreign 
competition  156  ;  good  quality  of  raised  by  a 
young  planter  IS-i;  successfully  raised  in  Penn- 
sylvania from  Cuba  seed  191 ;  prices  of  Maryland 
yellow  in  Europe;  none  other  worth  r.aising'MO; 
to  produce  fine  yellow  on  old  ground  3^3. 

Raised  in  Upper  Canada  379. 

Law,  regulating  the  inspections  of  349. 

Offitial  reports  of  inspections  of  360,   367,  376, 

384,  400. 

Beds  ;  advantage  to  be  derived  from  rough  hot... 

how  constructed  56. 
Seed;  long-leaved,  thick-jointed  bull-face,   en- 
quired for  88,  216. 
TOMATAS  ;  the  green  vine  of  thought  to  be  antido- 
tal to  bed-bugs  40  ;  to  preserve  through  the  win- 
ter 2U8;  Phillips'  account  of  the  218. 
TRANSPLANTING    should    be  performed  in  dry 

weather  338. 
TRANSYLVANIA    University,   ^.Ken.)  officers    and 

students  of  399. 
TRAVELLERS,  American,  interested  in  the  agricul- 
tural prosperity  of  their  country. ..useful  instruc- 
tions to,  respecting  the  procurement  and  preser- 
vation of  foreign  seeds  and  plants  171. 
TRAVELLING ;  low  price  of  on  the  western  canal 

228. 
TRENCHING ;  method  of,  preparatory  to  garden- 
ing 298. 
TURF ;  the  amusements  of  the,  should  be  encourag- 
ed to  produce  a  good  breed  of  horses  98,  359  ; 
not  so.. ..improvement  in  breeds  of  retarded  by 
racing.. .the  Fnglish  race-horse  lescribed,  pre- 
sents no  point  of  usefulness  390  ;  deterioration  of 
the  A'irginia  horse  traced  to  the  racing  mania  391. 

The  best   races   known  in  England  between  the 

years   1769  and  '89. ..the   number  of  race-horses 
:\nd  covering  stallions  in  England  from   1779  to 
'     1819,98. 
TURF;    the  invention  of  transplanting  claimed  by 

George  Whitworth  150. 
TURNIPS  ;  the  revolving  harrow  useful  in  the  culti- 
vution  of,  the  yellow  superior  in  many  respects 
to  the  Swedish  38  ;  on  sowing  early  for  soiling; 
Mr.  Curwen's  experiment,  and  advantage  de- 
rived from  45  ;  meliorate  the  soil  52  ;  ruta  baga 
the  best  51  ;  on  ploughing  for  manure  85  ;  the 
heavy  roller  applied  to  drills,  an  improvement  in 
the  cultivation  of  134 ;  produce  of  an  acre  of 
148 ;  very  recently  used  as  cattle  food  227 ; 
light  soils  thought  the  best  for;  for  table  the 
later  grown  the  better;  always  grown  as  a  se- 
cond crop  with  success  276 ;  directions  for  the 
proper  cultivation  of  1?8. 
TURNIP  Seec'  should  be  sowed  on  moist  dung,  to 
secure  early  and  regular  vegetation  134  ;  quick- 
en the  growth  of  and  guard  against  the  assail- 
ments  of  the  fly  134. 

Aberdeen,  advertised  by  Mr.  Redding  152. 

fly  ;  flame  and  smoke   recommended  to  destroy 

109,  11;  method  of  applying  134;  methods 
enumerated  to  prevent  and  destroy  133,  134, 
135,  142,  149  ;  if  sown  in  ridges,  quick-lime  sug- 
gested 141. 


TURNPIKE  RO.\DS;  expenditures  on  and  income 
from  in  Great  Britain  31. 

U. 

UNDER  DRAINING;  controversial  advantages  of 
the  best  method ;  reasoning  in  defence  of  150, 
151. 

UNIVERSITY  of  Maryland  ;  notice  of  and  of  its  pro- 
fessors  239. 

URINE,  human,  is  a  cure  for  almost  every  distemper 
of  bees;  nothing  so  good  to  induce  a  swarm  to 
remain  in  a  hive  19  ;  a  remedy  also  for  botts  or 
grubs  in  horses  100. 


VACCINATION;  report  on  from  the  British  Na 
tional  Institution ;  a  certain  preventive  to  the 
small-pox,  so  ifar  as  it  relates  to  secondary  fever, 
which  commonly  carries  off  its  victii.i ;  causes 
of  occasional  failures;  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  an  entire  security ;  diminution  of  deaths 
by  small-pox  75  ;  since  it  has  become  general, 
we  seldom  hear  of  the  eruptive  disorders, 
chicken  pox,  &c. ;  vaccine  virus  a  modification 
of  smallpox  poison  398. 

VALK,  Francis,  in  noticing  Isaac  Briggs'  remarks, 
(see  page  19)  recommends  to  him  a  more  en- 
larged view  of  the  subject  of  manufactures,  as 
connected  with  agriculture  and  commerce  ;  agri- 
culture our  principal  concern,  but  foreign  mar- 
kets for  bread  stuffs  diminishing,  it  behoves  us 
to  effect  their  consumption  by  encour.iging'  ma- 
nufactures at  home  62 ;  the  secret  of  English 
prosperity  is  to  be  found  in  her  exporting  all  her 
products  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods 
62 ;  his  theory  and  views  examined  by  Anti-Mo- 
nopohst  lU;  is  referred  to  the  pages  of  the 
American  Farmer  for  replies  to  his  arguments, 
and  tests  of  the  truths  of  his  oracle,  Mr.  Carv, 
112. 

VAN  RANSAELLEAR,  General,  complimented  by 
the  editor  for  his  munificence  in  the  cause  of 
general  improvement  24S,  299;  proffers  a  pat- 
tern farm  to  the  state  of  New  York,  on  condi- 
tion that  it  be  cultivated  366- 

VARNISH  ;  a  permanent,  for  iron  or  steel,  obtained 
by  rubbing,  when  hot,  with  the  horny  hoofs  of 
cattle  320. 

VEGETABLES;  method  of  keeping  12;  soap-suds 
good  to  secure  against  insects  and  flies  100  ;  per- 
pelu.ite  themselves  by  seed  in  the  climates  wheie 
they  originate  169  ;  mammoth  184. 

^^foreign ;  the  seeds  of,  &c.  how  to  preserve  and 
p-opagate  171. 

VEGETABLE  ALKALIS  will  render  wood,  linens, 
cottons  and  muslins,  incombustible,  391. 

VEGETABLE  MATTf^R;  query,  in  what  state  best 
to  be  ploughed  into  land;  eminent  writers  on 
agriculture  appear  to  differ;  their  opinions  re- 
concileable  by  reference  to  the  temperature  of 
soils  318. 

VEGE  I'ATION  is  governed  by  an  internal  principle, 
and  not  by  the  attraction  of  bodies  towards  which 
it  takes  a  direction  193  ;  newtlieory  of— resolved 
into  an  inseparable  connexion  with  animal  life 
406,  411. 

VERM'N  in  poultry,  how  to  destroy  375  ;  tar  a  re- 
medy for  in  hogs  383 ;  in  mules,  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep,  to  destroy  383,  4U7,  412. 

VERRO,  on  the  cultivation  of  tares  45, 

VETBhINARY  SCIENCE  has  accompanied  the  ad- 
vance of  civdization ;  schools  may  be  establish- 
ed, but  to  disseminate  this  knowledge  in  our 
country,  provision  must  be  made  fur  oral  instruc- 
tion ;  Dr.  Rush  suggests  the  attachment  of  a 
professorship  of,  connected  with  rural  economy, 
to  the  University   of  Philadelphia  246. 

VINES,  interesting  account  of  xrape  jOI  ;  experi- 
ment  to  ascertain  tht-  best  seed  in  the  fruit  of 
270. 

——New  method  of  preserving  from  bugs  374. 
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vr. 


VV.  A**'**'*  on  hydrophobia  15. 

WA'i'KU  CEMENT  is  made  of  lime  united  with  a 
species  of  volcanic  sand  imported  from  Italy ; 
expensive  ;  substitutes  sug'gested  3. 

WALNUT,  the,  is  a  native  of  Persia;  has  valuable 
medicinal  properties;  makes  a  fine  preserve, 
and  is  valuable  for  its  wood  258. 

WAKUROPE,  James,  Esq.  Surg-eon  Extraordinary 
to  his  Majesty  George  IV.  publishes  a  work  on 
the  diseases  of  the  horse's  eye;  a])probated  by  the 
editor  of  the  (Eng-lish)  Farmer's  Journal,  who 
promises  extracts  110:  extract  13j  ;  simple  inflam- 
mation :  treatment  149  :  puriform  ditto  150  ;  spe- 
cific inflammation  internal,  and  commonly  results 
in  blindness:  treatment  of  159,  160. 

WASHINGTON,  General  George,  contemplated  a 
plan  of  engrafting  the  subject  of  agriculture 
into  a  national  system  of  education  147. 

happy  allusion  to,  by  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq,  70. 

WAl'Elt,  when  boilirtg,  has  attained  its  highest  sus- 
ccjjtible  heat  SI  ;  is  not  a  simple  element,  and 
when  decomposed  b}-  boiling,  adds  nutrition  to 
vegetable  food  82. 

WATEHING  of  Plants;  the  utility  of  questionable 
3,59. 

WATSON,  Elkanah,  on  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural schools  366. 

W.  13.  gives  the  preference  to  a  wooden  wick  for 
candles  10. 

WEAVILS  ;  the  habits  of  and  method  of  guarding 
against  293,  367. 

WELLS,  Mrs.  Sophia,  is  to  be  the  superintendent  of 
a  grass  bonnet  manufactory  in  Weathersfield, 
Connecticut  96. 

John,  Esq.'s  experiment  to  ascertain  the  evapo- 
ration of  certain  grasses  3?)7. 

WHEAT  should  be  a  staple   of  Virginia the   best 

method  of  cultiv,itii>g  42 — sowed  in  corn  land 
considered  a  saving  by  three-shift  farmers  49 — 
sedged  or  stunted  occasioned  by  a  worm  at  the 
root  70,  71 — the  remedy  a  change  of  seed,  oys- 
ter-shells aiid  lime  70,  71 — the  red  chaffed  beard- 
ed most  liable  to  ;  the  insect  which  causes  it  the 
same  as  th:U  known  by  the  name  of  the  root- 
louse  in  corn,  if  not  generated  increased  by  clo- 
ver, most  apparent  where  a  crop  of  follows  any 
considerable  vegetable  growth  71 — light  crops 
of  anticipated  in  Washington,  Frederick  and 
Montgomery  counties  80 — on  sowing  alternately 
with  beans  94 — if  mice  annoy  how  to  destroy  .' 
101 — the  best  fallow  preparations  for  108 — crops 
ofinKoanoke,  Virg.  suffering  from  rust  119— 
practice  on  corn  land  previous  to  sowing  143 — on 
the  fly  in,  deposit  ot  eggs  different  from  any 
former  mentioned  manner,  Professor  Green's  no- 
tion respecting  ISo — experiment  with  salt  recom- 
mended to  guard  ag;unst  smut  in  196 — a  dou- 
ble yield  produced  from   early   sowing  after  a 


summer  fallow  even  if  that  sown  late  escapes  the 
smut  220 — enquiries  respecting  a  singular  kind  of 
2t)4"early  sowing  best  to  guard  against  all  calami- 
ties, experiments  and  results  269;— enquiries  re- 
specting smut  in  296— on  fallowing  for  332,  324. 

From  the  straw   of  which  the  Leghorn   bonnets 

are  made,  received  by  the  editor  302. 

Diseases  of,  experiment  to  ascertain  the  liability 

of  to,  comparative  produce,  quality  and  value  of 
varieties,  the  Hungarian  best  sustained  the  trial 
134 — smut  in  supposed  to  proceed  from  too  late 
sowing  and  the  use  of  bad  seed,  prevented  by 
the  use  of  sulphat  of  copper,  to  apply  22J — 
appears  to  be  a  fungus  the  origin  andjiattire 
probably  will  never  be  discovered,  all  experi- 
ments show  that  brining,  steeping  and  cleansing 
are  useful  in  preventing,  philosophical  reasoning 
as  to  the  cause  of  unsatisfactory  311 — a  new  fly 
discovered  that  has  three  broods  in  the  season 
394 — that  affecting  the  wheal  near  York,  Penn- 
sylvania described  380. 

Seed,  experiments  on  with  steeps  255 — very  su- 
perior raised  by  Tench  Tilghman,  Esq.  284 — 
pre])ared  with  whale  oil  productive  of  the  best 
effects  32U — change  of  a  remedy  for  sedged  70. 

WHEELEU,  Col.  of  Salina,  N.  Y.  manufactures  salt 
by  slow  ev.apoi'ation,  the  process  described  184. 

WHEELS,  cylindrical  or  conical  which  are  best  for  a 
curved  road  .'  the  subject  discussed  lul,  126, 
150,  228. 

Enghsh  turnpike  provisions  respecting  127. 

AVIIK.EL  Carriages,  improvements  in  described,  an 
English  patent  215. 

WHITE  LUPIN,  the,  produces  astonishing  effects 
ploughed  in  as  a  manure  in  the  island  of  Fayal, 
will  grow  between  harvest  and  seed  time,  recom- 
mended to  be  tried  in  Maryland  in  corresponding 
latitudes  107,  108 — thought  not  to  be  applicable 
to  eastern  soils  108— a  substitute  for  might  be 
found  in  rye  lOS. 

Win  TWORTH  George,  claims  the  invention  of  the 
plan  of  transplanting  turf  150. 

WHITNEY,  Ely's  new  invented  cotton  gin  described 
380. 

WHORTLEBERRY,great  varieties  of  this  berry 
grow  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain,  never  culti- 
v.-.ted  thoKgh  the  plant  is  handsomer  than  some 
others  requiring  much  pains  258. 

WIFE,  the,  of  a  Missouri  farmer,  enumerates  the  va- 
rious ways  of  preparing  and  employing  Indian 
corn  55. 

WILD  GARLIC,  can  it  be  successfully  cultivated  > 
376. 

WILLIS  J.  suggests  an  excellent  wash  for  fruit  trees 
39 — cherries  received  by  the  editor  from  104 — 
fruit  also  exhibited  in  Peale's  museum  and  very 
much  admired  1 84. 

WILLOW,  this  tree  Is  a  corrector  and  absorber  of 
bad  air  183. 

WILSON   George,  describes    an    economical     mud 


scoop  for  procuring  manure  from  ponds,  rivers 
kc.  his  crop  of  sweet  potatoes,  their  value  and 
use  87,  88. 

WINES,  domestic,  properly  made  require  no  brandy  ; 
to  bottle  and  preserve  327,  31'3 — excellent  made 
from  currants,  method  of  making  107,  277 — the 
elder  berry  yields  a  wholesome  1 88 — receipt  for 
making  green  grape  228 — for  quince  do.  249  : 
the  editor  promises  to  republish  a  little  work  on 
the  fabrication  of  256  ;  the  scuppernong  N.  C. 
grape  affords  an  excellent  295. 

American,  was  sent  to  his  majesty   George  HI.  in 

1775,  some  enquiries  suggested  to  persons  living 
on  the  Mississijjpi  respecting  where  manufactur- 
ed .'  157. 

Manufactured  by  John  Adlum,  District  of  Colum- 
bia 1 12. 

WOAD  has  been  used  for  two  thousand  years  as  a 
blue  dye. ..cultivated  successfully  by  the  French 
to  extract  indigo  from. ..soil  proper  for  its  culture 
142  ,  its  use  in  dying  might  probably  be  super- 
ceded in  this  country  by  the  wild  indigo  198,; 
successfully  cultivated  In  Ohio.. .no  good  blue, 
black,  green  or  purple  colour  can  be  produced 
without  it. ..doubted  that  the  wild  Indigo  will  an- 
swer as  a  substitute  for.. .profitable  to  cultivate 
248 ;  any  plant  containing  an  equal  quantity  of 
succulent  juices  and  colouring  matter,  will  an- 
swer...authorities  in  favour  of  the  wild  indigo 
plant  as  a  substitute  284. 

Vat,  how  compounded.. .with  skill  maybe  kept  in 

operation  for  a  long  time  142. 

WOLCOTT,  Gov.  of  Connecticut,  corresponds  with 
S.  W.  Pomroy,  Esq.  on  the  preparation  of  flax 
213. 

WOOL  ;  the  domestic  supply  of,  not  equal  to  the  do- 
mestic demand  for... .dearer  here  than  in  any  of 
the  wool-growing  countries  09  ;  advice  to  far- 
mers on  the  management  and  cleansing  of.. .pre- 
ference to  Spanish  given,  because  it  is  clean  and 
yields  no  waste  74  ;  should  be  cleansed  before  it 
is  shorn  96  ;  how  to  cull  and  sort  95 ;  best  me- 
thod of  putting  up  the  fleece  118;  demand  for 
fne  steady,  and  exceeds  the  supply  157. 

Spinners' ;  enquiries  respecting  certain  407. 

Annual  reports  of,  produced  per  head  of  sheep, 

would  lead  to  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  breeds 
and  consequent  Improvement  373. 

WORTH,  James,  on  diseases  in  wheat. ..discovers  that 
it  is  assailed  by  a  fly  which  produces  three  broods 
in  a  season  !  394 ;  addresses  the  agriculturd  soci- 
ety of  Buck's  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  insects... 
enumerates,  describes  and  suggests  methods  of 
destroying  C94. 

WORTHINGTON,  governor's  plan  of  an  orangery  in 
Florida. ..profit  that  would  result  from  an  174. 

W.  P.  on  the  woad  plant  and  woad  vats  142. 
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REMARKS 
Qn  the  firejiaration  of  Mortar,  by  D.  Olmsted, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  A'.  Carolina  ;  addressed  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Aorth-Carolina. — Jiead  in 
the  Society,  arid  ordered  to  be/irinted,  Dec.  4, 1821. 
Presuming  that  the  objects  of  this  Society  are 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  embrace  all  subjects 
appertaining  to  Rural  Economy,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  preparation  of  Lime- 
Mortar,  for  building.  I  have  been  led  to  make 
riioice  of  this  subject,  from  the  belief,  that  the  de- 
fective and  perishable  modes  of  building,  common 
in  many  parts  of  our  country,  are  owing,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  imperfections  of  the  moi-tar 
employed.  The  correctness  of  most  of  the  remarks 
that  will  be  offered  on  the  composition  of  mortar, 
I  have  had  opportunity  to  verify  b)-  actual  experi- 
ment. To  some  members  of  the  Society,  particu- 
larly those  who  have  been  much  conversant  with 
building,  I  must  apologize  for  reciting  facts,  and 
giving  reasons,  already  familiar  to  them.  The  ex- 
planations are  made  as  plain  as  possible,  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  have  not  had  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire the  same  information.  If  any  improvements 
am  be  suggested  in  the  ordinary  modes  of  making 
mortar,  it  is  doubtless  important  that  they  should 
he  generally  known  ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive undertakings,  and  consequently  in  such  as 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  that  we  can  avail  ourselves 
of  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  professed  archi- 
tect. 

The  ancient  Romans,  who  displayed  their  polit- 
ical wisdom  in  so  many  ways,  regarded  the  prepa- 
ration of  mortar  of  such  \  ast  importance  to  the 
strength  of  their  arcliitectural  works,  and  the  du- 
rability of  those  structures  which  they  designed 
for  conveying  to  distant  posterity  an  impression  of 
their  opulence  and  power,  that  they  enacted  laws 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  bad,  and  to  enforce  the  use  of 
good  mortar.  Nor,  as  we  sliall  see  by  and  by,  were 
their  artisans  less  attentive  to  the  subject  than 
their  legislators.  And  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence? Such  parts  of  their  buildings,  and  other 
public  works,  as  the  despoiling  hand  of  barbarians 
lias  spared,  have  only  grown  firmer  and  more  im- 
perishable by  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years. 
The  mortar  with  which  their  structures  of  stone 
or  marble  were  cemented,  has  acquired  a  hard- 
ness which,  in  many  cases,  surpasses  that  of  the 
materials  tlicmselves,  so  that  the  whole  fabric  has 
gained  the  firmness  of  a  solid  rock.  Happily,  Ro- 
man Authors  have  given  us  the  exact  details  of  tlie 
process  by  which  tiiis  cement  was  prepared  ;  but 
neither  their  statement,  nor  the  examination  of  the 
article  as  it  is  found  in  the  remnants  of  their  works, 
indicates  tiiat  anything  was  used  in  its  composition 
hut  lime  and  sand:  its  excellence  must,  therefore, 
have  arisen  from  the  quality  of  these  materials, 
and  the  perfect  manner  in  wliich  tliey  were  united. 
I  propose  to  speak  of  the  chemical  principles  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  of  quicklime,  and  the 
hardening  of  mortar;  of  the  qualities  of  good  mor- 
tar; of  its  composition  or  formation;  and,  finally, 
of  tlij  preparation  of  hydraulic  mortar,  or  water 
cement. 

I.  For  the  sake  of  some  who  may  not  have  had 
opportunity  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  chan- 
ges that  occnr  in  the  mannfacture  of  qajcklime, 


and  the  hardening  of  mortar,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  explain  the  principles  on  which  these  changes 
are  produced. 

Limestone,  before  it  is  burnt,  is  a  compound  of 
quicklime  and  fixed  air,  or  what  is  called  by  chem 
\iii%  carbonic  acid.  Some,  who  have  never  turned 
their  attention  to  subjects  of  this  kind,  may  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive,  how  a  species  of  air  can  nidice 
a  constituent  part  of  a  body  so  solid  as  limestone. 
This  difficulty  will  vanish,  when  they  reflect,  that 
air  consists  of  solid  particles  in  a  very  minute  state 
of  division;  that  when  it  goes  into  union  witli  a 
solid  substance,  as  quicklime,  those  particles  that 
were  before  separated  in  the  form  of  air,  are 
brought,  by  the  force  of  attraction,  so  near  to  each 
other,  as  to  be  reduced  into  a  comparatively  small 
space.  On  the  application  of  heat,  these  particles 
are  expanded  again  to  their  former  dimensions, 
and  fl)-  off  from  the  solid  in  the  state  of  air.  These 
principles  enable  us  to  explain  what  takes  place 
in  the  conversion  of  limestone  into  quicklime.  By 
calcination,  the  fixed  air,  which  made  up  forty 
parts  in  a  hundred  of  the  whole  mass,  is  expelled. 
The  imperfections  of  lime  not  sufficiently  burnt, 
arise  from  its  still  retaining  a  portion  of  fixed  air, 
the  substance  being  partly  in  the  state  of  lime- 
stone, and  partly  in  the  state  of  quicklime.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  heat  is  carried  too  high,  the 
lime  becomes  partially  vitrified,  by  which  means 
its  qualities  are  very  much  impaired.  Pure  lime- 
stones are  not  so  much  inclined  to  vitrify  as  those 
which  contain  foreign  ingredients,  such  as  sand, 
clay  or  iron.  Limestone,  containing  either  of  these 
substances,  requires  to  be  burnt  with  a  lower  heat 


properties  are  impaired,  in  proportion  to  the  quan>- 
tity  of  this  principle  absorbed.  Hence,  in  keeping 
lime,  and  in  the  several  operations  attending  the 
manufacture  of  mortar,  we  ovight  to  use  all  possi- 
ble means  to  prevent  its  combining  with  fixed  air. 
Some  of  these  means  will  be  noticed  as  we  proceed. 
In  Great-Britain,  it  is  deemed  a  point  of  so  much 
importance  to  have  the  lime,  when  it  is  used,  per- 
fectly free  from  carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air,  that  in 
the  structure  of  the  public  works,  at  Woolwich,  it 
is  taken  hot  from  the  kiln,  and  used  immediately 
afterwards.  But  after  the  mortar  is  made  up,  and 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended;, 
then  we  no  longer  wish  to  prevent  the  lime  from 
absorbing  fixed  air ;  for  by  this  means,  and  by  con- 
solidating a  portion  of  water,  it  returns  from  the 
state  of  quicklime  to  that  of  limestone,  and  resumes 
the  hardness  it  originally  possessed  while  in  the 
state  of  massive  rock.  The  hardening  of  mortar» 
therefore,  depends  chiefly  on  two  properties — the 
power  of  absorbing  fixed  air  from  atmosphere,  and 
of  rendering  solid  a  portion  of  water.  Slow  dry- 
ing also  contributes  very  much  to  its  ultimate 
hardness,  and  time  is  necessary  to  enable  it  to  ac- 
quire its  greatest  solidity.  The  unrivalled  hard- 
ness of  tlie  Roman  cement  is  owing,  in  part,  no 
doubt,  to  the  length  of  time  that  has  been  occupied 
in  its  consolidation. 

II.  The  qualities  of  good  mort.\r  are,  "to- 
adhere  readily  to  the  substances  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied ;  to  cement  them  together ;  and  to  acquire  by 
time  a  strong  hardness."  Consequently,  mortar 
will  no^  b.^  svood  if  it  crack  in  drying,  or  if  it  be 
soft  and  brittle  when  dry.     When  a  chimney,  for 


and  continued  longer  than  usual.  When  properly  .instance,  is  laid  with  good  fcement,  the  detached 
Durnt,theyoften  .nstitutesome  ofthe  best  kinds  parts,  after  some  time,  become  united  into  one 
of  lime,  especially  for  water  cement.  mass;  so  that  the  whole  structure  has  the  same 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  digressing  here  a  little' firmness  as  it  would  have,  were  it  composed  of  a 
from  the  main  subject,  to  give  some  rules  which  single  mass  of  brick  or  stone;  and  a  wall  plaster- 
will  enable  any  one  to  decide,  whether  a  given  -ed  skilfully,  will  present  a  surface  almost  as  firm 
mineral  is  limestone  or  not.  The  different  kinds 'and  impenetrable  as  marble.  On  the  contrai-y,  it 
are  exceedingly  various  in  appearance,  but  may  is  obvious  that  a  cement  which  does  not  bind  the 
all  be  known  by  one  or  more  simple  trials.  Lime- jdetached  parts  of  a  structure  together,  operates 
stone  is  generally  of  such  a  degree  of  hardness  as!  merely  by  filling  up  the  crevices,  while  the  fabric 
to  be  readily  scratched  with  a  knife;  but  it  is  too 'has  little  more  stability,  than  what  results  from 
hard  to  be  cut  like  soapstone  and  gypsum.  If  a  drop  piling  brick  or  stone  one  upon  another.  A  wall 
of  any  strong  acid  fall  on  limestone,  it  will  boil  or  likewise  made  of  soft  or  rotten  mortar,  will  be  lia- 
effervesce.  This  is  the  most  convenient  test,  and  We  to  cleave  off  on  every  agitation,  or  even  by  ifs 
is  not  apt  to  lead  into  error.  For  the  acid,  oil  of  own  weight;  or  if  it  cracks,  the  aggregate  strength 
vitriol,  or  aqua  fortis,  or  muriatic  acid,  may  be  em-  ;  ofthe  wall  will  be  feeble,  compared  with  that  which, 
ployed,  one  or  all  of  which  may  generally  be  ob-  would  result  from  the  firm  cohesion  of  all  i's  parts, 
tained  of  apothecaries  or  physicians.  It  may  be  Let  us  enquire,  then,  by  what  means  we  may  com- 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  .vater,  and  kept  in  a  pose  a  cement,  which  shall  possess  all  the  good 
small  phial  with  a  stopper  of  glass  or  beeswax,  properties  enumerated,  without  the  bad. 
When  used,  the  stopper  may  be  wet  by  turning  i  III.  What  relates  to  the  composition  of  mor- 
down  the  acid  upon  it,  and  tnen  applied  to  the  min-  !tar,  comprehends,  the  selection  ofthe  materials— 
eral.  It  this  effervesces,  we  maj-  conclude  it  to  be  .the  proportions  hi  which  they  are  united— and  the 
imestone.     A  mass,  say  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  may  .mode  of  incorporating  them. 

be  put  into  a  biacksmith's  forge,  and  kept  at  a  high  1.  Materials.  The  essendal  ingredients  of  good 
heat  lor  an  hour.  If  this  mass,  when  coid,  slacks  Vortar,  it  is  well  known,  are  \me  and  sand.  But 
T^J^  ^P^  ^'^^''"'"  °'^'at«^^''  '-^e  may  be  sure  that  it  it  is  plain,  that  articles  very  diverse  in  kind  and 
'    17    ^'  1  .,    ..,.  .        ,.  Iqualitymaybesignifiedbythescterms;  anditmav 

Every  one  knows  that  the  properties  of  hme  are  be  useful  to  enquire  what  kind  of  lime,  and  what 
great  y  altered  by  calcination.  The  only  point  up-  kind  of  sand,  arc  to  be  selected.  It  is  asserted  bv 
on  which  It  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  is  the; high  authority,  that  the  colored  varieties  of  lime 
strong  attraction  quicklime  has  for  the  fixed  air  the  blue,  for  instance,  compose  a  stronger  cement 


that  was  separated  from  it  by  burning.  If  left  en- 
tirely open  to  the  atmosphere,  it  will  speedily  ac- 
quire nearly  the  whole  of  what  it  had  lost,  and  be- 
come as  unfit  for  mortar  as  powdered  limestone 
w«u1d  be ;  atid  its  strength  is  -sreakened,  and  its 


than  the  white.  The  latter,  indeed,  consists  more 
exclusively  of  lime,  the  foruier  being  mixed  with 
more  or  less  iron,  sand,  or  clay.  These  foreign 
ingredients,  however,  improve  the  quality  ofthe 
mortar;  but  i,ince  the  white  lime  will  take  a  lai-ger' 


s___ 

^^^tity  of  sand,  it  is  generally  preferred  in  our 
market  An  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  com- 
parative excellence  of  a  given  specimen  of  white 
lime,  by  observing  the  force  with  which  it  slacks. 
Dip  a  small  mass  into  water,  holding  it  with  a  pair 
of  tongs,  and  after  it  has  remained  a  short  time,  lay 
it  upon  a  board.  If  it  swells,  cracks,  and  falls  into 
powder,  with  great  heat,  we  may  pronounce  it  to 
be  of  good  quality.  If  it  does  not  slack  readily, 
with  the  foregoing  appearances,  we  may  infer  that 
it  has  much  fixed  air,  which  it  has  either  absorbed 
since  its  calcination,  or  which  was  never  entirely 
separated  from  it  daring  that  process.  VVe  may 
be  sure  the  latter  is  the  case,  when  hard  lumps  re- 
main after  slacking.  This  iireliniinary  experi- 
ment is  a  useful  one,  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
strength  of  our  lime,  and  to  regulate  the  propor- 
tion of  sand  accordingly.  The  best  way,  where  it 
is  ])racticable,  is  to  use  lime  recently  from  the 
kiln,  or  to  burn  it  over  just  before  it  is  used.  In  the 
selection  of  the  sand,  there  is  room  for  much  care 
and  discrimination.  In  all  cases  it  should  be  sharp 
and  clean,  perfectly  free  from  clay  or  dirt.  For 
brick  work,  coarse  sand  is  preferable,  because  it 
makes  the  hardest  cement ;  for  plastering,  finer 
sand  is  better,  because  it  makes  the  compound 
more  plastic.  Such  sand  as  is  found  on  the  Imnks 
of  rivers,  or  in  the  street,  or  at  the  bottom  of  hills 
washed  by  rains,  is  the  kind  intended.  Sea  sand 
contains  a  mixture  of  certain  salts,  which  prevent 
mortar  that  is  made  with  it  from  hardening,  and 
therefore,  when  used,  ought  to  be  repeatedly  wash- 
ed with  fresh  water.  In  places,  also,  where  sand 
cannot  be  found  free  from  clay  or  dirt,  it  may  be 
separated  from  these  ingredients  by  washing.  An 
appropriate  apparatus  has  been  contrived  for  this 
purpose,  and  various  expedients  may  be  devised 
to  suit  different  circumstances.  In  common  ope- 
rations, it  will  be  sutlicient  to  stir  up  the  impure 
sand  in  a  tub  of  water :  the  sand  will  first  settle  to 
the  bottom,  while  the  other  ingi-edicnts  remain 
suspended,  and  may  be  turned  off  along  with  the 
water.  Ifthisbe  turned  into  a  separate  vessel,  the 
impurities  will,  in  time,  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
same  water  mav  be  used  repeatedly. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  of  the  masons  in  this 
country,  to  add  a  certain  portion  of  clay  to  their 
mortar,  or  at  least  to  select  such  sand  as  naturally 
contains  it.  This  is  done  with  a  view  to  reader  the 
compound  more  plastic;  or,  in  other  words,  to  pre 
vent  its  being  too  short.  But  any  portion  of  clay 
dor?  great  injury  to  the  cement,  by  imparting  to  it 
t"he  following  properties. 

1.  Utich   mortar  contracts  in  drying.     This  is  a 
distinguishing  property  of  clay,  as  every  one  knows 
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tar;  and  it  might  be  well  worth  the  attention  of 
those  who  live  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure 
good  sand,  to  make  trial  of  brick  dust.  Refuse 
iiricks  would  be  very  suitable  for  this  purpose ;  and 
probably  methods  'may  be  devised  of  reducing 
them  to  powder,  which  would  render  the  task  nei- 
ther arduous  nor  expensive. 

Next  to  the  materials  for  mortar,  we  were  to 
consider, 

T/ie  firojiortion  of  the  ingredients.  For  brick 
work,  the  proportion  generally  recommended,  is 
1-5  lime,  or  4  bushels  of  sand  to  1  of  lime.  But  in 
a  country  like  this,  in  many  parts  of  which  lime  is 
ery  dear,  on  account  of  the  distance  to  which  it  is 
transported,  the  fact  ought  to  be  more  generally 
known,  that  a  good  mortar  may  be  made  with  a 
m^ch  sjtiu//er  firoportion  of  lime.  With  clean 
sharp  sand,  one-tenth  of  good  stone  lime  will 
answer  very  well ;  and,  indeed,  with  proper  man- 
agement, will  compose  a  cement  extremely  hard. 
Masons  complain,  however,  of  its  being  too  short ; 
but  this  difficulty  may  be  obviated,  first,  by  dex- 
terity in  the  use  of  the  trowel,  a  dexterity  which 
may  be  speedily  acquired;  secondly,  by  suffering 
the  mortar  to  remain  some  time  before  it  is  used; 
and,  thirdly,  by  incorporating  the  materials  very 
thoroughly  together,  especially  just  before  using. 
On  this  subject,  I  tried  the  following  experiment. 
A  cask  of  good  stone  lime,  which  slacked  with  great 
heat,  and  cnimbled  into  a  fine  powder,  without 
lumps  or  other  impurities,  was  mixed,  immediate- 
ly after  slacking,  with  coarse  sand,  that  wasshaip 
and  clear,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  nine,  the  lime 
forming  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  Small  beds  were 
made  up  at  a  time,  in  order  that  the  ingredients 
might  be  more  effectually  incorporated.  As  little 
water  as  possible  was  added,  but  the  mass  was 
rendered  plastic  by  continued  working  with  a  hoe 
As  fast  as  the  beds  were  made  up,  they  were  suc- 
cessively thrown  into  a  pit  dug  in  the  ground 
three  feet  deep,  and  sufficiently  capacious  to  con- 
tain the  whole.  Finally,  the  mortar  was  covered 
over  with  boards,  and  suffered  to  remain  for  three 
months.  At  the  end  of  this  time  it  was  taken  up, 
worked  over  anew,  and  used  for  laying  bricks.  Af 
ter  an  interval  of  15  months  since  it  was  a])plied,  I 
have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  such  as 
contained  one-fifth  and  one-seventh  lime,  made  up 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  used  soon  after;  and  I  find 
it  harder  than  either  of  those.  I  have  detailed 
this  experiment  with  some  minuteness,  hoping 
that  it  may  be  useful  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
building,  but  live  in  a  place  where  lime  is  dear,  to 
know  how  small  a  proportion  of  it  may  be  made  to 
answer  the  purpose;  and  hence,  that  they  may  b 


wh'  has  ever  observed  the  fissures  that  appear  on  induced  to  employ  pure  lime  and  sand,  instead  of 
the  surface  of  clay  ground  which  has  been  wet  and!  clay  or  dirt.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a  cement 
dried.     When  mortar  of  this  discription  is  applied  might  be  made  with  these  proportions,  that  would 


to  brick  work,  a  chimney  for  example,  it  shrinks 
as  it  dries,  into  a  smaller  compass,  and  consequent- 
ly the  chimney  settles  down,  often  so  unequally  as 
to  distort  it,  to  disjoin  it  from  the  house,  or  to  pro- 
duce rents  in  the  body  of  it ;  or,  when  used  in  plast- 
ering, such  mortar  cracks  and  falls  oft'  from  the 
laths. 

2.  A  cement  that  contains  much  clay  ivitt  never 
acquire  great  hardness.  W'ith  this  ingredient,  it 
■will,  indeed,  be  more  plastic,  and  easier  to  work, 
and  will  make  a  smoother  wall  than  mere  lime 
and  sand;  but  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  wall,  of 
which  strength  niust  be  admitted  to  be  most  im- 
portant, it  will  be  far  inferior  to  one  composed  of 
those  ingredients  simply.  In  addition  to  our  own 
ebservations,  we  have  the  authority  of  Smeaton, 
the  famous  Engineer,  who  built  the  Edystone 
.Ijight-house,  for  asserting,  that  "mortar  of  the 
best  (|ualitv,  when  mixed  with  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  unburnt  clay,  never  acquires  that  hardness 
and  dryness  which,  without  this  addition,  it  would 
speedily  have  attained."  Clay,  however,  that  has 
been  baked,  becomes  a  useful  constituent  of  mor- 


answer  toleraljly  well  for  brick  or  stone  work 
without  taking  so  much  pains  in  the  composition 
of  it.  But  as  it  was  my  object  to  make  the  best 
cement  possible  with  the  least  lime,  it  may  not  be 
amis-  to  review  the  several  steps,  in  order  to  see 
how  each  part  of  the  process  conduced  to  my  pur- 
pose. 

1.  The  mortar  was  made  up  three  months  be- 
fore it  was  wanted  for  use,  for  two  reasons :  one 
was,  that  the  lime  was  on  hand;  if  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  cask,  its  strength  would  be  impaired 
l)y  combining  with  more  or  less  of  fixed  air.  The 
other  reason  was,  that  the  quality  of  mortar  is  es- 
sentially improved  by  keeping  before  it  is  applied. 
We  are  assured  by  one  of  the  best  authoritie 
this  subject,  that  such  mortar  "not  only  sets  soon- 
er, but  acquires  a  greater  degree  of  hardness,  and 
is  less  apt  to  crack  ;"  and  that  the  ancient  Romans, 
whose  mortar  was  so  famous,  "were  prohibited  by 
law,  from  using  that,  which  was  less  than  three 
years  old."  , 


2.  My  object  being,  throughout,  to  prevent  the 
absorption  of  fixed  air,  the  reason  for  slacking 
small  parcels  at  a  time,  and  stowing  away  the  mor- 
tar as  fast  as  it  could  be  made  up,  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. 

That  as  little  water  as  possible  should  be  used, 
and  that  the  mass  should  be  rendered  plastic  by 
working,  is  strongly  recommended  by  experienced 
masons.  The  Greeks,  we  are  told,  deemed  this 
point  so  important,  that  in  the  structure  of  th&ir 
large  buildings,  they  separated  a  mass  of  mortar  in- 
to small  parcels,  contained  in  separate  basins,  and 
kept  ten  men  at  each ;  and  the  precept  of  ancient 
masons  to  their  laborers  was,  that  they  should  luet 
their  mortar  ivith  the  sweat  of  their  b row. \  The 
Romans  also  are  known  to  have  beaten  their  mor- 
tar with  heavy  machinery.  Perhaps  the  prijicipal  ' 
reason  for  using  but  little  water,  is  the  greater  pro- 
bability in  this  case  of  the  compound  being  work- 
ed more  effectually. 

4.  The  mixture  was  kept  in  a  pit  under  ground, 
partlv,  because  this  furnished  a  convenient  recep- 
tacle for  it,  and  partly,  because,  in  tliis  situation,  it 
was  screened  from  the  action  of  the  air,  which 
would  affect  it  very  little,  except  on  the  upper  tui'- 
face. 

The  remarks  that  have  been  made,  refer  to 
mortar  intended  for  brick  or  stone  work ;  but 
whatever  relates  to  the  strength  and  durability  of 
the  composition,  applies  equally  well  to  such  as  is 
intended  for  plastering  walls.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose, however,  to  render  the  mass  sufficiently  tena- 
cious, a  larger  proportion  of  lime  and  finer  sand, 
are  requisite.  1  have  found,  that  one-seventh  of 
lime,  with  clean  sand,  would  answer,  if  the  want 
of  tenacity  was  remedied,  by  adding  a  greater  quan- 
tity than  usual  of  hair  well  disseminated  through 
the  mass.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  the  workman 
was  of  opinion  that  the  mortar  would  be  so  short 
as  not  to  cling  to  the  laths ;  or,  as  he  expressed  it, 
so  short  that  it  would  not  key.  But  liy  a  little  dex- 
terity in  the  management,  he  succeeded  perfectly 
well,  and  was  surprised  to  find  tlie  wall,  on  drying, 
so  speedily  acquire  firmness  and  solidity,  without 
a  single  crack.  As  so  much  hair  would  impair  the 
beauty  of  the  external  coat,  it  is  necessary  in  that 
case,  to  use  more  lime  and  finer  sand.  It  is  a  great 
mistake,  into  which  some  persons  I  have  met  with, 
have  fallen,  to  suppose  that  mortar  of  an  inferior 
quality,  will  serve  for  the  first  coat.  It  is  obvious 
to  the  least  reflection,  that  the  first  coat,  having 
not  only  its  own  wciglit  to  sustain,  but  that  of  the 
others  also,  requires  to  be  the  strongest  of  all.  It 
may  be  iUnstrated  by  the  fable  of  the  boys  who  let 
themsehes  down,  by  each  others'  heels,  from  a 
bridge,  in  pursuit  of  the  moon.  The  first,  feeling 
liis  hold  slacken,  let  go  to  spit  in  his  hands,  and 
they  all  tumbled  into  tlie  water  together. 

The  rules  which  have  been  given  for  the  compo- 
sition of  mortar,  arc  sanctioned  by  the  testimony  of 
the  best  architects  and  engineers ;  and  1  lay  claim 
merely  to  the  humble  merit  of  having  proved  their 
efficacy  by  my  own  experience.  But,  howeverprc- 
ferable  it  may  be  to  build  chimneys  and  form  walls 
of  good  mortar,  instead  of  bad,  we  know  that  hard- 
ly any  new  plan  was  ever  ])roposed,  but  what  met 
with  more  or  less  opposition.  VMuit  tiien  will  pro- 
bably be  the  objections  urged  against  the  mode 
here  recommendied?     They  may  be  the  follov.in.g. 

1.  That  it  is  too  expensive. — We  will,  for  com- 
parison, estimate  the  whole  cost  of  a  chim.ney  at  75 
dollars.  Now,  su])posin.t;  the  mortar  to  be  made  in 
the  manner  here  recommended,  one  barrel  of  lime 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  chimney.  Let  it  cost  five 
dollars — it  rarely  costs  so  much.  Clay  or  dirt  mor- 
tarwould  cost  something;  but  we  will  grant,  that 
our  chimney  costs  five  dollars  more  than  the  other. 
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For  "5  dollars  then,  we  have  a  chimney  which 
will  not  be  liable  to  settle  out  of  its  place,  which 
consists  of  one  solid  mass  made  firm  by  tlie  cohe- 
sion of  all  its  parts,  and  which  will  grow  firmer  by 
time;  which  is  impenetrable  to  the  action  of  the 
elements,  and  proof  against  the  erosions  of  ver- 
min ;  and  which  will  be  able  to  maintain  its  ground 
against  the  violence  of  winds  and  tempests.  The 
other  has  a  chimney  for  "0  dollars,  which,  as  the 
mortar  dries,  will  settle  down  continually,  and  so 
unequally  perhaps  as  to  separate  from  the  house, 
or  to  crack  in  the  main  body,  or  to  cause  an  open- 
ing n  the  hearth  of  the  fire-place.  Its  aggregate 
strength  is  little  greater  than  that  of  a  similar  pile 
ofnakcdb7-ick  or  stone;  the  elements  easily  prey 
upon  it ;  and  small  animals  that  are  apt  to  infest  a 
house,  knaw  their  way  through  its  crevices.  Thus 
the  dangers  of  fire  are  multiplied;  and  a  strong 
March  wind  or  September  gale,  jostles  the  bricks 
out  of  their  places,  or  tumbles  the  whole  upon  the 
ground. 

2.  It  '.I'M  be  difficult  to  make  servants  besto'M  so 
v.uch  labour  o»  mortar  in  its  preparation,  as  is 
recommended.  I  only  answer,  that  if  we  expect 
to  make  improvements  in  any  of  the  arts,  we 
must  bring  our  labourers  to  our  rules,  and  not  ac- 
commodate our  rules  to  their  habits. 

3.  Shall  the  man  of  reading-,  or  tlie  scholar,  pre- 
tend to  teach  the  art  of  making  mortar  to  the  e.v- 
fierienced  mason  ?  By  no  means  :  still  the  man  of 
reading  may  avail  himself  of  rules  given  by  a  ma- 
son far  more  accomplished  in  his  business  than 
the  one  he  employs,  whose  superior  achievements 
in  the  art,  entitle  him  to  special  confidence.  I 
have  alluded  to  Mr.  Smeaton,  the  celebrated  en- 
gineer who  built  the  Edystone  Light  House.  He 
may  furnish  an  example  of  one  whose  authority, 
in  subjects  of  this  kind,  is  to  be  regarded  as  par- 
ticularly valuable,  because  he  united  the  philoso- 
pjiy  of  the  man  of  science  with  the  practical  skill 
and  experience  of  the  engineer.  On  the  coast  of 
England,  not  far  from  Plymouth,  is  a  cluster  of 
very  dangerous  rocks  called  the  Edystone  Rocks. 
For  the  safety  of  navigators,  it  was  a  great  object 
with  the  British  government  to  build  a  Light 
House  on  the  spot  ;  but  the  waves  often  dash  over 
it  so  tremendously,  that  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties were  to  be  encountered  in  the  erection  of 
the  building  ;  and  should  they  succeed  in  finishing 
it,  it  was  douljtful  whether  it  would  sustain  the 
dreadful  shocks  to  which  the  place  is  subject  du- 
ring a  violent  storm  at  sea.  The  attempt,  how- 
ever, was  made,  and  a  Light  House  completed  in 
the  year  1700.  The  architect  was  so  sanguine  in 
his  opinion  of  its  strength,  that  he  declared  his 
wish  to  be  in  it  during  the  most  violent  storm  that 
could  blow.  He  had  his  wish,  and  perished  in  it 
during  a  storm  that  occurred  in  1703.  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Smeaton  at  the 
request  of  the  government,  undertook  to  rebuild 
it  of  stone.  To  secure  all  possible  durability  in 
his  materials,  he  instituted  various  experiments  on 
composition  of  mortar.  I  will  only  add,  that  the 
Light  House  built  under  his  direction,  has  with- 
stood, for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  iiidest 
shocks  of  that  stormy  coast.  Now,  rules  which 
■we  derive  from  such  authorities  as  this,  are  surely 
entitled  to  more  confidence  than  those  of  an  ordi- 
nary artisan  who,  however  long  his  life  may  have 
been,  has  gained  little  experience,  having  never 
tried  but  one  method,  and  that  was  taught  him  du- 
ring his  apprenticeship. 

I  had  intended  to  include  in  this  paper,  particu- 
lar directions  for  the  preparation  of  a  cement  that 
•will  harden  under  water ;  but  lest  I  may  trespass 
on  the  patience  of  the  Society,  I  will  only  add  a 
few  brief  remarks. 

If  common  mortar  be  employed  for  works  expo- 
seii  to  the  action  of  water,  the  water  should   not 


be  admitted  until  it  is  as  dry  as  possible.  Where 
this  condition  cannot  be  maintained,  a  cement  of 
common  lime  and  sand,  will  soften  and  wash  away 
under  w.iter. 

A  perfect  water  cement  is  made  of  lime  united 
with  a  species  of  volcanic  sand  imported  from  Ita- 
Iv,  called  Puzzoland;  but  as  this  article  is  expen- 
sive, various  substitutes  have  been  proposed.  The 
most  common  is  that  extensively  employed  by  the 
Dutch  in  the  construction  of  their  dykes,  called 
trass  or  tarras.  It  consists  of  a  porous  kind  of 
basalt,  which  is  prepared  by  merely  grinding  and 
sifting.  The  species  of  rock  is  the  same  with  that 
whicli  constitutes  the  basaltic  wall  of  Rowan  ; 
and  specimens  have  been  sent  to  the  Uniyer.sity 
fi'om  that  county,  fi-om  Surrey,  and  several  western 
counties,  which  is  nearly  or  quite  the  same  sub- 
stance as  the  Dutch  tarras.  It  is  a  liver-coloured, 
poi'ous,  dull,  earthy  substance,  som.etimes  scatter- 
ed over  the  ground  in  fragments,  and  sometimes 
accunmlated  in  masses  of  rubbish,  partially  redu- 
ced to  powder.  A  mineral  nearly  allied  to  this, 
and  used  for  the  same  purpose,  accompanies  the 
great  free-stone  range,  which  I  regard  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Richmond  coal  formation.  e.Kten- 
ding  from  the  Roanoke  to  the  Yadkin.  I  am  not 
able  at  present  to  fix  its  precise  limits  ;  but  it 
])asscs  through  the  counties  of  Wake,  Oi'ange, 
Chatham,  Moore,  and  Anson,  In  different  parts 
of  the  formation  there  occurs  a  mineral,  usually 
appearing  in  angular  fragments,  and  frequently 
accumulated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  a 
con.siderable  ridge.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour 
within,  but  incrusted  on  the  outside  with  iron-rust. 
Hence  it  is  commonly  called  iron-stone  in  this 
country,  but  in  Scotland,  tpliin-stone.  If  this  stone 
be  heated  very  hot,  and  in  that  situation  thrown 
into  cold  water,  it  becomes  easily  reducible  to 
powder,  and  answers  every  purpose  of  the  Dutch 
tarras. 

An  excellent  water  cement  may  be  formed  by 
adding  to  the  common  materials  a  quantity  of  the 
metal  called  manganese.  This  article  would  be 
too  expensive,  unless  we  can  find  it  within  our  own 
limits.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  received  a 
specimen  of  manganese  from  Surry,  which  is  very 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  though  I  am  not  informed 
to  what  extent  it  is  found.  A  species  of  lime  that 
is  brown  when  calcined,  contains  naturally  a  por- 
tion of  manganese,  which  renders  it  particularly 
suitable  for  hydraidic  mortar.  Certain  iron  ores, 
commonly  called  white  iron  ores,  also  contain  a 
poi'tion  of  manganese  ;  and,  when  pulverised  and 
added  to  the  common  ingredients  for  mortar,  com- 
pose a  very  good  water  cement.  Even  the  black 
scales,  which  fall  from  the  anvil,  and  which  are 
easily  pulverized  and  sifted,  will  form  with  lime 
an  excellent  variety  of  this  mortar  ;  and  for  limi- 
ted operations  may  be  the  most  convenient  sub- 
stance for  that  purpose. 

Finally,  a  certain  kind  of  impure  limestone, 
containing  a  large  portion  of  sand  and  clay,  and  a 
little  iron,  is  so  well  adapted  to  this  pur])Ose  as  to 
have  acquired  the  name  of  hxjdraulic  lime.  An 
extensive  formation  of  it  has  latelv  been  discov- 
ered in  the  State  of  New- York,  where  it  is  used 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  consti-uction  of  the  great 
canals  of  that  State.  From  the  diversified  char- 
acter of  the  limestone  of  Stokes  county,  I  sliould 
not  suppose  it  improbable  that  there  might  be 
found  among  them  a  kind  which  would  serve  for 
water  cement.  But  should  not  this  supposition 
prove  true,  the  foregoing  facts  show,  that  we 
have  several  other  materials  which  will  answer 
the  same  purpose. 

Not  ha\ing  time  to  point  out  the  particular 
modes  of  preparing  these  several  species  of  hy- 
draulic mortar,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  members 
of  the  Society  to  the  large  Encyclopaedias,  Davy's 
Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Park's  Che- 


mical Catechism,  Aiken's  Pictionary  of  Chemi.'!- 
try  and  Mineralogy,  or  the  American  Journal  of 
Science;  in  cjich,  or  allof  which,  particular  di- 
rections may  be  found  for  its  preparation. 

FOR  THE  MAKAGEMKNT  OF  DEES  THROUGHOl  i 
EVKRT  MONTH  OF  THE  TKAR. 

To  the  president,  vice  preai<lents,  the  treasurer, 
and  members  of  the  British  Apiarian  Society', 
who,  by  their  laudable  endeavors,  hni'e  encoura- 
ged the  culture  of  the  Bee,  amongst  the  cotta- 
gers, this  manual  is  dedicated,  with  feelings  of 
the  moit profound  respect,  by  their  secretary. 
Before  I  enter  upon  the  particulars  of  the  prac- 
tical management  of  Bees,  it  may  be  attended 
with  great  advantage  to  the  cottager,  to  receive 
some  insti-uctions  which  ought  to  be  minutely  at- 
tended to  in  the  purchase  of  hives  ;  for  one  of  the 
fir.st  things  which  it  is  necessary  for  a  person  to 
know,  who  is  desirous  of  keeping  Bees,  is  the  dif- 
ference between  a  good  and  a  bad  hive.  There  is 
no  kind  of  stock  in  which  a  purchaser  can  be  so 
easily  deceived  as  in  a  hive  of  Bees,  for  few  pos- 
sess either  the  courage  or  the  ability  to  examine 
it,  and  still  fewer  are  aware  of  the  particular  ex- 
cellencies which  ought  to  distinguish  a  sound  and 
healthy  hive.  It  must  therefore  be  taken  into 
consideration,  that  the  failure  which  often  attends 
the  keeping  of  Bees,  arises  more  from  a  want  of 
judgment  in  the  purchase  of  the  stock  hives,  than 
from  any  of  those  accidental  causes  to  whicli  that 
failure  is  in  general  attributed.  If  a  farmer  goes 
to  market  who  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  particular 
points  which  constitute  the  somidness  of  a  horse, 
or  the  goodness  of  a  cow,  and  he  purchases  either 
solely  on  his  own  judgment,  and  it  afterwards 
turns  out  good  for  nothing — he  has  only  his  nvm 
want  of  judgment  to  blame,  and  must  not  throir 
the  censure  upon  the  animal.  Human  nature  i'; 
prone  to  deception  in  all  cases  in  which  self-inter- 
est is  concerned  ;  and  a  person,  having  some 
stocks  to  sell,  and  who  to  some  judgment  unites  a 
little  cunning,  will  naturally  attempt  to  recom- 
mend his  worst  and  woni-out  hives,  and  will  use 
all  his  rustic  eloquence  to  persuade  the  ignorant 
purchaser,  that  the  goodness  of  a  hive  is  alone  to 
be  determined  by  its  weight.  This  indeed  is  in 
some  instances  tnie,  but  only  where  it  concerns 
the  swarms  of  the  current  year,  for  after  that  pe- 
riod, the  weight  is  a  false  criterion  ;  the  worst 
hives  generally  weighing  the  most,  and  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  great  quantity  of  bee  bread 
which  is  found  in  old  hives,  and  which  being  a  ve- 
ry heavy  substance  is  apt  to  mislead  the  unwary 
purchaser,  who  not  being  aware  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  substance  in  a  hive,  conceives  that  it  is 
the  extraordinary  quantity  of  honey  which  causes 
the  excessive  weight. 

When  a  person  intends  to  purchase  a  hive,  he 
should  go  in  the  middle  of  the  day  into  the  gar- 
den where  it  stands,  and  take  particular  notice  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Bees  of  any  individual 
hive  work.  As  it  is  probable  there  may  be  other 
hives  in  the  garden,  the  choice  is  easier  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  comparison  of  one  hive  with  anoth- 
er, in  regard  to  the  following  particular  points. 

1 — The  mmiber  of  Bees  which  are  seen  going 
in  with  the  yellow  balls,  or  pellets,  attached  to 
their  legs. 

2 — The  number  of  drones  ;  the  greater  the 
number,  the  more  prolific  the  hive. 

3 — The  general  bustle  and  activity  which  arc 
observed  about  the  hive,  and  whether  the  Bees 
leave  the  hive  with  velocity,  taking  wing  immedi- 
ately that  they  come  out — or  whether  they  saun- 
ter about  and  then  re-enter  the  iiive — the  latter  is 
a  bad  symptom. 
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4-.i.iv;  eageiTicbS  with  which  they  apijcar  to 
rep'-i  ilie  robbing  Bees. 

5 — The  number  of  Bees  which  stand  at  the  en- 
trance, fanning  witli  their  wings  ; — some  Bee- 
masters  call  these  Bees  the  musicians  of  the 
Queen's  band,  as  they  conunually  make  a  hum- 
ming noise  ;  others  call  them  idle  Bees,  for  tlie 
same  reason  as  they  call  a  cow  idle,  who  is  chew- 
ing the  cud — both  are  fulfilling  a  positive  law  of 
nature — and  the  greater  the  number  of  Bees  at 
the  entrance,  the  greater  the  internal  heat,  which 
being  occasioned  by  a  crowded  population,  indi- 
cates at  once  the  goodness  of  the  hive. 

These  may  be  called  the  exterior  signs  of  a  good 
hive,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  bees  themselves;  now 
in  regard  to  the  hive  itself,  some  people  are  very 
careless  and  indifferent  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
hive  into  which  they  put  their  swarms  ;  some  will 
put  them  into  hives,  the  bands  of  which  are  all 
rotten  and  decayed,  and  which  are  consequently  the 
l-eceptacle  of  those  very  insects  and  vermin  which 
are  so  prejudicial  to  Bees ;  others  will  take  no  care 
as  to  the  dryness  of  the  hive,  which  is  an  essential 
point  to  be  attended  to,  for  if  the  hive  be  damp, 
the  noxious  influence  is  communicated  to  the 
combs,  and  they  become  soon  spoiled.  A  swarm 
ought  always  to  be  put  into  a  new  hive,  well  sea 
soned,  and  lightly  made  ;  were  this  advice  always 
attended  to,  we  should  not  witness  so  many  disas- 
trous failures  which  annually  occur  in  the  man- 
agement of  Bees.  Never  select  a  stock  the  hive 
of  which  appears  to  be  rotten — if  a  swarm  of  the 
current  year  has  been  put  into  it,  the  hive  will 
soon  destroy  the  Bees — and  if  the  Bees  in  it  are  as 
old  as  the  hive  itself,  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
removing,  much  less  of  paying  for  it.  In  an  old 
hive,  the  chances  area  hundi-ed  to  one  against  you, 
but  that  it  has  been  the  breeding  place  of  the 
moths,  the  eggs  of  which  afterwards  hatching  by 
the  heat  of  the  hive,  produce  the  caterpillars 
ivhich  in  a  week  will  destroy  a  whole  hive. 

Having  now  mentioned  the  exterior  qualities  of 
a  good  hive,  I  will  proceed  to  the  interior,  and 
here  the  greatest  difficulty  presents  itself  to  the 
young  practitioner.  Most  people  entertain  a  most 
ungrounded  fear  of  Bees,  and  deem  it  almost  mad- 
ness to  turn  up  a  hive  to  inspect  it.  Now,  I  wish 
particularly  to  expel  this  idea  from  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  a  wish  to  keep  Bees,  but  who  are 
restrained  by  that  very  fear.  The  Bee  is  a  bold 
and  passionate  insect,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
great  coward,  and  like  human  cowards  will  bluster 
a  great  deal,  but  run  away  at  a  shew  of  determin- 
ed courage.  The  means  of  quelling  the  anger  of 
Bees  and  reducing  them  to  complete  submission, 
so  that  you  can  handle  them  like  a  number  of 
beans,  are  so  simple,  tliat  no  one  should  entertain 
any  fear  of  doing  whatever  he  pleases  with  his 
Bees:  a  little  tobacco  smoke,  or  indeed  the  smoke 
from  almost  any  substance  will  quell  the  courage  of 
a  whole  hive. 

Some  people  always  select  the  evening  for  their 
cperations  on  their  hives,  but  it  is  the  most  un 
seasonable  time  they  could  select,  for  the  Bees  are 
then  all  of  them  in  the  hive,  and  their  anger  is 
much  more  easily  i-oused  in  the  evening  than  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  In  the  evening  the  Bees  get 
upon  your  clothes,  and  crawl  about  until  they  find 
some  vulnerable  part  to  sting  you,*  but  in  the  day- 


time, the  majority  of  th.e  hive  are  in  the  fields,  hive  must  then  be  gently  lifted  upon  it ;  but  here 
and  are  too  intent  upon  their  labors  to  take  much  a  difficulty  will  occur,  which  shews  the  inconve- 
noticeof  your  operations.  jnience  of  placing  several  hives  on  the  samebench. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  hive  which  you  intend  to  As  soon  as  the  hive  is  taken  off,  a  great  n\imber  of 
purchase,  loosen  it  gently  from  the  board  on  which|Bees  will  be  found  on  the  board,  which  must  not 
it  stands,  for  should  it  not  have  been  plasteredbe  sacrificed,  the  hive  nuist  therefore  be  held  lev- 
down,  the  Bees  will  have  fastened  it  themselves,  el  with  the  board,  and  the  Bees  must  be  swcjit 
Be  careful  not  to  jerk  it,  for  this  motion  will  be  apt  into  it  w  ith  a  goose's  wing  or  a  small  branch  of  a 
to  rouse  the  Bees,  and  may  perhaps  break  some'tree  ;  the  hive  must  then  be  placed  upon  the 
of  the  combs.  The  hive  being  loosened,  turn  it; board,  and  the  entrance  stopped  up,  and  every 
gently  up  ;  the  Bees  will  make  a  slight  buz,  and'crevice  througii  which  a  Bee  can  escape.*  The 
should  they  shew  any  disposition  to  fly  or  to  sting,|hive  can  then  be  removed  by  tying  an  old  sheet 
smoke  them  with  some  tobacco  smoke  from  the  [or  table  cloth  round  it,  and  carried  by  the  hand  or 
fumigating  bellows,  or  common  tobacco   pipe. —  !on  the  head.     If  you  have  purchased  two  or  three 


Proceed  then  to  inspect  the  interior,  which  must 
present  the  following  appearances. 

1 — The  hive  must  be  crowded  with  Bees. 

2 — The  combs  must  be  of  a  vellow  hue,  which 
declares  it  to  be  a  new  hive.  Should  the  combs  be 
very  black,  reject  the  hive  altogether,  for  it  is  in- 
fallibly an  old  one. 

3 — The  side  combs  must  be  completely  filled 
with  honey,  which  can  easily  be  ascertained  by 
observing  all  the  cells  sealed  up,  whereas  the  cells 
in  the  middle  combs  will  be  empty. 

4 — If  a  number  of  Queen-cells  are  perceived, 
which  will  be  seen  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
combs,  like  small  inverted  acorn  cups,  only  more 
closed  at  the  top — reject  the  hive,  for  it  is  a  sure 
indication  of  an  old  hive. 

If  a  very  strong  odour  issues  from  the  hivef, 
— reject  it. — This  is,  however,  a  difficult  criterion 
to  establish,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  an  un- 
experienced person  can  immediately  distinguish 
the  different  odours  which  proceed  from  a  hive. 

6 — If  any  liquid  spots  of  a  dark  colour  appear 
upon  the  board  of  the  hive,  it  would  not  be  pru- 
dent to  purchase  it,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Bees 
are  afflicted  with  the  dysentery. 

7 — If  you  perceive  on  the  stool  a  great  number 
of  small  yellow  particles  of  wax,  it  is  a  positive 
proof  that  the  hive  is  infected  with  moths — it 
would  be  throwing  money  away  to  purchase  such  a 
hive  ;  and  if  amongst  those  particles  some  small 
grubs  are  perceptible,  with  a  reddish  head,  you 
may  condemn  the  hive  as  good  for  nothing,  for  it 
will  not  last  two  months  longer. 

8 — If  you  perceive  the  wings  of  the  Bees  to  be 
ragged  or  torn  at  the  ends,  it  is  a  positive  sign  of 
an  old  hive. 

Having  thus  examined  the  hive,  outside  and  in 
side,  and  determined  on  the  purchase  of  it,  the 
next  step  to  be  taken  is  its  removal.  For  this  pur 
pose,  the  evening  must  be  selected,  and  when 
it  is  perceived  that  the  Bees  are  all  come  home, 
stop  up  the  entrance  with  some  clay,  or  any  other 
substance  at  hand ;  this,  however,  is  under  the 
supposition  that  you  can  take  the  board  also  on 
which  the  hive  stands,  but  should  it  be  placed 
with  others  upon  a  bench,  which  is  a  most  injudi- 
cious plan,  a  board  must  then  be  laid  upoi  the 
ground,  exactly  in  the  front  of  the  hive,  and  the 


hives,  they  may  be  removed  on  a  hand  barrow, 
or  carried  like  two  milking  pails.  Having  arrived 
at  the  place  of  their  destination,  let  them  settle 
for  about  half  an  hour,  taking  the  clay  from  the 
entrance,  that  the  Bees  may  not  be  suffocated  ; 
then  deposit  the  hive  on  the  pedestal,  letting  it 
front  the  south  east,  and  on  the  following  day  plas- 
ter it  round  the  bottom.  The  stock  may  then  be 
considered  to  be  fairly  established,  when  it  be- 
comes tlie  duty  of  the  propi'ietor  to  attend  to  the 
following  instructions. 

(  T(j  be  continued.) 


*  During  my  residence  in  Scotland  I  had,  one 
evening,  a  convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
remark,  in  the  person  of  an  honest  brawny  Scot, 
■who  generally  assisted  me  in  my  Apiarian  experi- 
ments, and  who  was  always  habited  in  the"  garb 
of  old  Gaul."  Matters  went  on  very  smoothly 
with  us  for  sometime,  until  about  twenty  or  thirty 
Bees  had  found  their  way  up  tlie  legs  of  the  unsus- 
pecting Scot,  and  getting  bi:.ueath  his  kilt,  began 


the  operation  of  stinging,  without  distinction  of 
place  or  circumstances.  It  was  a  most  ludicrous 
scene, — no  Grimaldi  ever  performed  such  surpri- 
sing antics.  It  was  the  Highland  fling  with  all  it: 
graceful    attitudes,   accompanied  every    moment 

with  the  ejaculation  "  D n  the  beasties — there 

be  anitlier."  The  poor  man  was  however  s< 
stung,  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  a  week. 

f  This  particular  odour  is  well  known  to  pro- 
fessed apiarians,  but  it  is  difficult  to  describe  it ; 
it  is  neither  the  smell  of  honey  nor  of  wax,  and 
proceeds  either  from  the  putrid  excrements  of 
the  Bets,  occasioned  by  the  dysentery — from  the 
cori-upted  brood — or  from  an  unusual  quant  ty  of 
Bee-bread,  which  is  always  found  in  old  hives. — 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  first  cause. 


The  necessity  of  minutely  attending  to  this 
advice  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  circum- 
stance.    I   once  purchased  a  hive   of  an  indigent 

Oman,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  her  cottage, 
and  I  procured  a  man  to  remove  it  for  me,  who 
carried  it  upon  his  head.  I  thought  we  had  stop- 
ped up  every  hole  through  which  a  Bee  could  es- 
cape, but  it  being  a  very  old  hive,  I  soon  found  I 
was  mistaken,  for  we  had  not  proceeded  far,  be- 
fore two  Bees  made  an  attack  upon  the  man's  ear, 

ho,  not  much  relishing  his  new  acquaintance, 
threw  down  the  hive  without  any  further  cei-emo- 
ny — the  combs  were  broken — the  Bees  were 
drowned  in  the  honey,  and  I  ultimately  lost  my 
hive. 


TSvit\s\\  Tavwvev's  Tiisticess. 

The  general  distress  tliat  has  prevailed  since 
the  peace,  among  the  farmers  of  England,  does 
not  appear  to  decline.  A  very  voluminous  body 
of  evidence  on  the  subject,  has  been  taken  before 
a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  since 
published  in  a  folio  volume,  and  many  pamphlets 
and  essays  has  been  written  also  on  it.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  BelFs  Weekly  Messenger,  of  Sept. 
17,  1821. 

AGRICULTURAL  EVIDENCE. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  connected  with 
the  evidence  on  the  Agricultural  Report,  upon 
which  we  deem  it  of  some  utility  to  make  a  few 
observations,  inasmuch  as  our  own  personal  expe- 
rience has  manifested  to  us,  that  very  incorrect 
and  confused  notions  still  exist  upon  these  sub- 
jects. One  of  these  is  the  certainty  of  the  alleged 
depreciation  of  money,  and  its  causes  ; — the  se- 
cond is  the  absurd  allegation,  that  land  will  not 
pay  for  its  tillage,  even  exclusive  of  any  rent  ; — 
the  third  is  the  mischiefs  to  the  cause  of  the  far- 
mers, in  the  exaggerated  statements  submitted  to 
the  committee  of  the  charges  and  expenditure  of 
farmers  in  the  ordinary  course  ; — and  the  fourth 
and  last,  the  confirmation  of  our  often  rejieatcd 
assertion,  that  the  true  remedy  is  in  the  reduction 
of  rents  in  the  first  instance,  and  tithes,  rates  and 
taxation  in  thenext.  Wcpromise,  that  with  a  na- 
tural leaning  towards  the  farmers,  from  the  memo- 
ry of  our  earlv  life,  we  consider  ourselves  in  treat- 
ing the  question  as  a  kind  of  abitrator  between  the 
miuiufacturing  and  landed  interest ;  and  we  come 
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to  the  question  with  so  many  more  achi-.ntagcs 
tlian  an)  of  our  cotcmporary  papers,  inasmuch  as, 
in  the  two  periods  of  our  early  and  later  lite,  we 
have  necessarily  become  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  both  conditions.  Add  to  this,  that 
•we  have  not  a  sixpence  of  peculiar  interest  in  the 
question  either  way,  except  as  our  individual  in- 
terest is  involved  in  that  of  the  country  in  general. 

As  regards  the  first  of  these  points,  the  difficulty 
vith  plain  understandings  is  this,  that  in  1793,  in 
ISOO,  and  ISU,  and  in  1S21,  a  one  pound  note  or 
a  five  pound  note  was  always  exchangeable  for 
tlie  Siime  value  of  silver,  namely,  for  twenty  or  an 
hundred  shillings  ;  and  as  their  current  value  was 
thus  always  the  same,  how  they  demand,  can  you 
assert  their  depreciation  ?  In  the  first  place,  this 
allegation  is  not  true  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
taken  ;  for  such  notes  were  never  so  changeable, 
except  where,  from  fa\  or,  or  some  external  pro- 
fit, people  were  obliged  so  to  change  them.  One 
or  two  or  three  notes  might  have  been  so  exchang- 
ed ;  but  what  money  broker  would  have  changed 
forty,  fifty,  or  an  hundred,  at  their  par  in  bullion  ? 
The  fact,  therefore,  is  not  so.  But,  to  cut  short 
the  argument,  allow  it  to  be  so  ;  and  to  what  more 
will  it  amount,  except  that  paper  money  had  not  de- 
preciated in  its  exchange  and  dealings  for  silver  ? 
Butthisis  only  one  ofthearticles  for  which  it  is  ex- 
changed in  the  daily  business  of  life.  Compare  the 
£5  note  in  1790  and  the  £j  note  in  1812,  with 
the  different  quantity  of  any  goods  it  would  com- 
mand in  the  two  periods.  In  1790,  we  have  seen  a 
quarter  [S  bushels]  of  corn  sold  at  forty-two  shil- 
lings, its  current  and  ordinary  price  at  that  day. 
In  1814  and  1821  it  would  have  taken  the  five 
pound  note  to  purchase  the  same  quantity.  Eighty 
shillings,  in  short,  fi\e  years  hence,  was  what  for- 
ty shillings  were  in  our  earlier  life.  In  other  words, 
the  same  sum  of  money  now  commands  one  half  of 
what  it  purchased  then,  that  is  to  say,  prices  have 
risen  and  money  has  depreciated  in  that  proportion. 
The  error  and  confusion  arise  in  imagining  that 
we  here  speak  only  of  paper  money,  as  if  the  de- 
preciation were  in  the  Bank  note  only,  as  compar- 
ed with  bullion  money.  But  this  is  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  proposition,  that  prices  have  risen  from 
the  depreciation  of  money.  The  meaning  is,  that 
from  the  abundance  of  money  of  all  kind,  paper 
and  coin,  during  the  long  war,  the  value  of  money 
had  so  fallen  in  currency,  that  it  required  twofold 
the  same  quantity  of  money  to  represent  the  same 
value,  or  to  speak  less  technically,  money  was  so 
plentiful,  and  buyers  so  rich,  that  prices  universal- 
ly doubled.  This  is  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
depreciation  of  money,  and  not  any  depreciation  of 
the  Bank  of  England  paper,  as  compared  with  bul- 
lion. The  depreciation  of  the  Bank  paper  was 
very  trifling,  and  as  respected  our  internal  cur- 
rency, scarcely  perceptible.  The  true  deprecia- 
tion is  in  the  whole  mass  of  money  circulating 
through  the  kingdom,  w'hether  in  coin  or  in  bul- 
lion, but  which  mass  was  augmented  in  cjuantity 
by  the  accommodation  system  resulting  from  pa- 
per issues,  as  to  render  every  component  part  of 
the  whole  of  a  proportionate  less  value.  The 
guinea  itself  in  fact  v/as  nearly  as  much  de- 
preciated as  the  Bank  note.  This  must  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind,  in  order  to  have  a  cleai  con- 
ception of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  depre- 
ciation of  money . 

As  respects  the  second  point,  that  land  ran  pay 
no  rent,  and  is  not  worth  its  tillage,  where  the  far- 
mer has  no  rent  to  pay,  it  would  seem  almost  too 
absurd  to  require  an  argimient ;  yet  docs  every 
page  of  the  evidence  make  this  assertion,  and 
some  of  the  witnesses  even  adduce  whole  columr.s 
of  figures  to  prove  it.  It  would  not  be  fair,  in  an 
ordinary  case,  to  examine  the  expenses  of  a  farm 
by  those  of  an  acre  of  arable  land  ;  but  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  one  extreme  is  best  met  by 
another.    Mow  we  will  take  an  acre  of  land  from 


before  onr  own  door,  in  a  part  of  tlie  coimtry 
with  which  we  happen  to  be  as  well  arcjuaint- 
ed  as  with  the  metropolis  in  which  we  are 
writing.  The  mere  expense  of  cultivating  this 
acre,  breaking  it  up  from  a  three  years  old 
grass  la)-,  for  wheat,  three  ploughings,  har- 
rowings,  sowing,  dung  and  seed ;  in  short,  the 
whole  expense  of  its  tillage,  and  afterwards  cut- 
ting, carrying,  and  thrashing,  would  fall  short  of 
three  guineas,  tho' v/e  were  to  hire  any  small  far- 
mer to  do  the  whole  work  for  us,  and  of  course 
pay  him  a  profit  price,  beyond  his  own  cost  in  la- 
bor and  horse  work.  Add  four  shillings  for  tithe, 
and  four  and  sixpence  for  rates  (which  are  the  ac- 
tual charge,)  and  the  sum  total  of  the  expense  of 
tillage  is  three  pounds  13  shillings.  Now  what 
is  the  produce  of  this  acre  ?  The  produce  of  the 
land  in  our  eye,  which  happens  to  Ijc  good  land, 
would  be  ten  comb,  or  five  quarters  ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  fairness  we  will  take  it  at  three  quarters 
and  a  half,  which  is  nearly  the  average  of  the 
county  through.  The  price  ot  these  three  quar- 
ters and  a  half,  at  three  pounds  the  quarter,  would 
be  ten  pounds,  ten  shillings  ;  that  is  to  say,  an 
increase  of  six  pounds,  seven  or  eight  shillings, 
above  the  actual  cost  in  tillage.  It  is  true  this  is 
ordy  upon  the  single  acre  ;  but  this  is  enough  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  the  statement  that  land  will 
not  pay  its  tillage,  which  returns  in  the  most  care- 
less and  expensive  cultivation  (using  hired  work 
and  horses  instead  of  your  own)  ten  pounds  for 
three.  In  a  word,  the  land,  the  corn,  the  climate, 
are  the  same  now  as  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  ex- 
cept that  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil  are 
ver)inearly  doubled  in  the  county  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  by  .skilful  culture  ;  and  therefore,  why, 
Mr.  Curwen,  should  r^ot  the  land  still  pay  for  its 
tillage  ?  Because  tithes  are  so  high — But  tithes 
are  necessarily  limited  ;  they  cannot  exceed 
a  tenth ;  and  where  (let  us  speak  fairly)  do  they 
amount  even  to  a  fifteenth  ?  But  because  taxes — 
We  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  you ;  but  we 
have  farms  in  our  eye,  of  four  and  five  hundred 
acres,  which  in  this  current  year,  1821,  do  not 
pay  twenty  pounds  more  than  was  paid  on  the  same 
farms  in  the  year  1793  and  4.  But  then  poor  rates 
— Why,  as  to  poor  rates,  the  matter  stands  thus : 
in  1790,  the  rate  was  half  a  crown  an  acre  ;  and  in 
the  current  year  it  is  four  shillings,  that  is  to  say,  a 
difference  of  seven  pounds,  ten  shillings  on  the 
hundred  acres.  Do  you  mean  to  deny  then,  that 
the  farmers  are  dreadfully  oppressed  ?  Certainly 
not:  we  mean  only  to  assert,  that  the  grievance  is 
less  in  tithes,  rates,  and  taxes,  or  in  any  increased 
expense  of  cultivating  the  land,  than  in  what 
you  landlords  most  studiously  conceal,  and  in  what 
the  farmers  themselves  examined  before  the 
committee,  under  the  apprehension  of  their  re- 
spective li-.ndlords  concealed  too.  We  will  in- 
form you  where  the  grievance  lies — it  lies  in  the 
high  rents.  We  speak  whatweknow,  and  what  we 
would  have  asserted  in  favor  ot  the  farmers  before 
the  committee.  If,  instead  of  examining  only  land 
agents  dependant  upon  themselves  and  capitalists, 
and  in  many  instances,  landlords  themselves,  they 
had  called  up  a  few  practical  men,  who,  with  a  due 
respect  for  the  committee,  but  without  any  cir- 
cumstance which  should  clap  a  muzzle  on  their 
mouth,  would  have  shown  them  the  question  in  its 
ti-ue  shape,  they  would  have  known  that  this  was 
the  cause.  The  returns  of  farming  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk — we  mean  the  issues  cf  the  land  above 
the  expense  of  seed  and  tillage,  exclusive  of  rent 
are,  at  the  present  prices,  about  two  pounds,  ten 
shillings  per  acre,  the  farm  through.  Now,  if  the 
landlord  will  take  two  pounds,  or  even  thirty-two 
shillings  of  this  two  pounds  ten,  for  his  rent,  the 
farmer  can  certainly  only  hardly  live,  if  he  can 
live  on  the  small  remainder,  and  can  lay  aside  no- 
thing of  those  profits  to  which  he  is  fairly  entitled. 
This  is  the  cause  of  the  present  distress.    Rents 


are,  even  in  these  counties,  at  thirty  shillings, 
where  they  ought  to  be  at  twenty  ;  and  instead  of 
reducing,  pei-manently  reducing  the  rent,  the  pre- 
sent practice  is  to  take  it  in  full,  and  then  give  a 
portion  back,  still  reserving  the  same  rent  on  the 
lease.  But  who  can  go  on  in  this  way  ?  As  fanners, 
we  woidd  not. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Roxbury,  March  10//;,  1822. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  request  for  my  mode  of 
cultivating  and  preserving  carrots  through  the 
winter,  I  now  enclose  you  the  same — although,  as- 
a  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Sos 
ciety,  I  have  paid  premiums  for  much  larger  crop 
than  my  own,  where  much  more  labor  and  ma- 
nure was  made  use  of,  s  you  will  see  by  referring 
to  our  Repository,  of  Oct.  1817,  1819,  and  1820, 
when  striving  for  premiums. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  your's  respectfully, 

JOHN  PRINCE. 
For  One  Acre. 

I  always  cultivate  carrots  on  the  deepest  loamj- 
soil,  that  has  been  previously  under  some  hard 
crop  for  one  or  two  years — then  as  early  as  your 
soil  is  fit,  plough  it  as  deep  as  the  implement  with 
a  strong  team  will  carry  it  ;  in  a  few  days  har- 
row it,  and  plough  again  to  make  it  as  fine  as 
possible,  and  between  the  20th  May  and  10th 
June,  spread  on  20  or  30  ox  cart  loads  of  about  30 
to  35  bushels  each  of  fine,  old  manure,  and  plough 
it  in  lightly,  and  harrow  thoroughly,  so  as  to  be 
well  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  then  brush, 
harrow  and  level  it — if  on  a  side  hill,  be  careful 
not  to  have  the  rows  ufi  and  down,  asthey  are  apt 
to  wash,  and  Ijy  which  I  nearly  lost  my  last  crop ; 
the  field  in  which  they  were  having  a  great  ma- 
ny fruit  trees,  made  it  inconvenient  having  them 
any  other  way.  The  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  possible  after  levelling  the  surface. 
Seed  and Prefiaration. 

I  have  always  used  for  field  culture  the  com- 
mon orange  carrot,  and  the  seed  should  be  tho- 
roughly rubbed  and  winnowed,  till  all  the  rough 
edges  are  off,  and  finally  made  as  clean  as  pars- 
ley-seed— then  take  about  lA  lb.  and  add  warm 
water  to  make  it  fully  wet,  and  turn  it  over  occa- 
sionally for  two  or  three  days,  till  it  swells  and  is 
on  the  point  of  sprouting  ;  then  mix  with  it  hae 
a  bushel  of  dry  wood  ashes,  which  allows  it  to  be 
sown  more  freely  and  even  ;  -J  a  pound  would  b- 
an  abundance  if  it  could  be  sown  as  soon  as  wish 
ed,  and  all  the  seed  were  good. 
Sowing-,  Ls'c. 

I  have  generall)'^  used  the  Northumberland  tur- 
nip drill — any  other  machine  may  answer  as- 
well;  only  gauge  it  accurately,  so  that  it  be  even- 
ly sown,  or  it  may  be  done  by  hand — we  some- 
times sow  it  in  rows,  three  feet  apart,  if  it  is  in- 
tended afterwards  to  sow  Ruta  Baga,  Mangel 
Wurtzel,  &c.  &c.  between  it — but  if  alone,  I 
should  recommend  13  to  15  inches  from  row  to 
row — the  seed  shorJd  be  covered,  and  pressed 
down  by  the  feet  in  following  the  machine,  or  by 
a  light  roller,  (which  I  think  important  for  al- 
most all  seeds) — and  by  treating  the  seed  as  be- 
fore described,  it  vegetates  and  gets  over  the  sur- 
face before  the  weeds,  and  is  much  more  easily 
thinned  and  dressed  out  ;  the  seed  if  sown  in  its 
dry  state,  is  very  slow  in  springing  up,  and  the 
weeds  generally  get  much  ahead  before  the  car- 
rot is  sufficiently  visible,  or  is  rooted  firm  enough 
to  pre\  ent  being  pulled  up  with  the  weeds. 

Success  in  cultivating  this  vegetable,  depends 
entirely  on  early  attention  and  thinning,  weeding 
and  hoeing — the  plants  should  not  be  left  for  a 
crop  nearer  than  3  or  4  inches,  and  should  at  all 
times  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  the  eartli 
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loosened  -with  a  hoe — (a  DutcK  scuffling  hoe  is 
very  useful) — most  of  the  labor  after  sowing  may 
better  be  performed  by  children  than  men. 
Harvesting  and  Preserving  in  the  winter. 
Carrots  grow  more  in  October  than  any  previ- 
ous month — the  first  of  Xovembcr  is  early  enough 
to  go.tbcr  them  ;  my  method  has  Ijccn  to  cut  off 
the  top*:  near,  but  not  quite  to  the  crown  of  the 
plant,  with  sharp  hoes  ;  they  are  greedily  eaten 
by  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  or  swine — then  run  a  plough 
deep,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen  or  horses,  as  close 
to  a  row  as  can  be  directed,  and  down  by  another 
I'ow  a  rod  or  two  off,  when  they  are  seen  standing 
verv  regidarly,  ar.d  are  casilj-  pulled  Ijy  boys  and 
thrown  in  heaps  till  carted  off" ;  Ijy  tiiis  method  I 
think  more  than  half  the  labor  is  saved  and  tlie  earth 
is  left  in  good  order  for  the  next  season.  I  have 
succcededperfectly  in  .keeping  them,  as  well  as  all 
other  roots  in  pits,  prepared  as  follows  : — Dig  the 
earth  about  one  foot  deep  and  four  feet  wide,  of 
any  length  you  please  (but  I  should  recommend  not 
more  than  loC  or  200  bushels  to  be  kept  in  one 
heai>)  and  on  a  dry  situation,  or  a  dec])  trench  should 
be  dug  around  the  heap,  at  a  small  distance  from 
it  to  keep  off  the  water — then  lay  the  roots  on 
this  ground,  and  pile  them  np  about  3|  feet  high 
they  should  then  be  covered  six  to  twelve  inches 
witii  straw,  meadow  hay,  or  any  such  refuse  arti 
cle,  ar.d  part  of  the  eai'th  which  was  tlirown 
out,  put  on,  only  enough  at  first  to  keep  down  the 
straw — and  as  the  cold  weather  increases,  add 
more,  till  finally  it  may  be  eight  to  twelve  inches 
thick,  which  is  enough  for  our  most  severe  win- 
ters— (as  such  a  body  of  vegetables  of  themselves 
produce  much  heat,)  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
injured  by  being  too  warm,  and  especially  when 
first  p\it  up.  I  have  had  them  live  in  the  ground 
where  they  grew,  through  the  winter  as  well  as 
parsnips.  By  the  above  management,  I  think  500 
to  700  bushels  per  acre  may  be  calculated  on — 
and  we  have  paid  premiums  for  960  bushels, 
ivhcre  I  presume  no  more  pains  were  bestowed. 

FOR  THK  AMERICAN  F.A.RJIER. 

Edgefield,  South  Caroliiia,  Feb.  28,  1822. 
"  On  Savage  stocks  inserted  learn  to  bear." 

There  are  -few  subjects  more  deserving  the  at- 
ention  of  tlie  American  agriculturist  than  the  art  of 
giafting,  and  few  which  are  more  unaccountably 
neglected.  Not  only  to  natural  philosophers,  but 
to  whomsoever  the  works  of  naturalists  can  im- 
part a  charm  ;  it  must  be  pleasing  to  know  some- 
thing of  that  affinity  in  the  saps  of  difiTcrent  trees, 
wl\ich  qualifies  one  to  bear  the  fruits  of  many, 
however  widely  diifering  in  shape,  size,  and  fla- 
vor. Thus  every  variety  of  plum,  peach,  nectarine, 
a])ricot,  and  almond  will  succeed  well  on  the  wild 
plum  stock.  Tlie  apple,  pear,  quince,  medlar,  ser- 
vice, and  hawthorn,  tho'  differing  with  one  ano- 
ther, will  ail  agi-ee  to  grow  on  the  hawthorn, 
(cratregus.)  The  whole  of  the  Jcosandria  class 
appears  to  discover  a  disposition  to  graft  on 
each  other.  It  seems  somewhat  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  American  husbandry,  that  tlie  third 
volume  of  the  Farmer  is  nearly  completed,  and 
nothing  like  a  lecture  has  yet  appeared,  upon  an 
art,  so  productive  of  profit  and  pleasure.  However 
desirable,  I  do  r.ot  presume  onth-e  present  occu- 
sion,  to  supply  the  deficiency  here  complained  of. 
The  very  short  time  since  my  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  subject,  forbids  it ;  but  niv  z-eal  in 
tiie  cause,  prompts  me  to  begin,  what  1  hope  to 
see  completed  by  an  abler  hand.  Faiih  and  phi- 
losophy appear  to  agree  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
origin  of  all  things.*     From  these  premises  we 


*  See  the  lurUings  of  Mofes,  Linnciis,   Darwin, 
fSc.  ts-e. 


might  conclude,  that  previous  to  all  changes  by  ac" 
cident  or  culture,  all  the  fruits  of  earth  might  have 
if  ourished  on  one  parent  stock  !  Culture  seems  to 
have  full  as  much  influence  as  difference  of  genus. 
.\s  the  apple  and  pear,  apple  and  quince,  cherry 
and  plum,  and  even  the  wild  and  tame  cherry,  will 
not  graft  together,  although  of  the  same  genus; 
while  tiie  a])ple  and  hawthorn,  peach  and  rose 
will  succeed  together,  by  grafting. |  And  I  have 
been  informed  Ijv  practical  grafters,  that  many  va- 
rieties of  cultivated  apples  refuse  to  grow  on  the 
wild  crab  stock.  Philip  Miller  speaks  of  the  wild 
cherry  as  a  stock  for  the  tame,  but  there  must  be  a 
diflFcrence  between  his  variety  and  that  of  this 
counti'v  ;  or  a  further  change  has  taken  place 
since  lils  time,  as  I  can  assert  from  repeated  trials, 
both  b}'  budding  and  grafting,  that  an  miion  cannot 
be  effected.  And  if  there  be  not  more  of  poetry 
than  truth  in  Virgil,  many  trees  which  claim- 
ed kin  when  he  wrote,  disown  it  now.  According 
to  this  view  of  the  matter,  in  the  ratio  that  the  dif- 
ferent genera  of  trees  recede  from  their  original 
condition,  will  be  the  difficulty  of  uniting  them  by 
art.  Thus,  though  the  cultivated  apple  and  pear 
will  not  graft  togetliei-,  perhaps  the  wild  apple  and 
stone  pear  might ;  scientific  gentlemen  who  have 
theoj)portunity,  owe  it  to  philosophy  to  make  the 
experiment.  There  is  something  sublime  in  the 
idea,  that  the  fir.st  cause  should  have  left  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  tlieir  crude  state,  to  be  mel- 
lowed by  the  hand  of  man  ;  that  in  effecting  this 
salutary  change,  the  conceit  of  his  skill,  by  in- 
citing exertion,  should  expel  his  inborn  apathy 
so  fatal  to  his  happiness  and  glory.  .All  the  in- 
structions I  have  ever  seen  on  grafting,  I  know  to 
be  very  imperfect.  The  old  biuigling  method  of  ap- 
plving  three  or  four  pounds  of  clay  and  stone- 
horse  dung  to  the  grafts,  should  have  been  long 
ago  exploded.*  The  sole  intention  of  a  wr.apper 
being  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  wounds  occa- 
sioned by  the  process,  a  cerate  will  answer  the 
purpose  far  better,  cheaper  and  neater  ;  a  piece 
the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  being  generally  sufficient. 
\nd  after  the  grafts  have  made  some  little 
progress  in  uniting  with  the  stocks,  the  wax  may 
be  collected  for  future  operations. 

Almost  every  publication  which  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  peinise,  direct-s  one  third  of  turpen- 
tine in  the  composition  ;  of  a  grafting  wax,  this 
though  very  ductile  and  pleasant  to  use,  I  found 
certainlvt'o  destroy  both  gi-afts  and  stocks,  as  far  as 
the  wax  came  in  contact  with  them.  From  the 
numerous  respectable  authorities  recommending 
this  wax,  I  was  very  liberal  in  its  application  to  a 
number  of  choice  grafts,  without  suspicion  ;  but 
had  the  vexation  upon  the  first  inspection  by  re- 
moving the  wax,  to  discover  that  a  complete 
moi-tification  had  taken  place  under  the  wax  ; 
and  even  extending  furtlier  in  little  lines  along 
the  grain  of  the  wood.  I  separated  the  dead  wood, 
and  with  a  more  friendly  cerate,  regrafted  the 
surviving  buds  with  success.  'V^Tlatever  may  be 
the  innocence  of  a  wax  containing  one  third  tur- 
pentine in  a  northern  climate,  I  was  so  well  con- 
vinced from  my  trials  of  its  deleterious  effects  in 
Carolina,  as  to  reject  it  entirely.  After  many  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  the  best  composition  for  a 
grafting  wax,  I  prefer  the  following  : — One  mea- 
sure of  olive  oil  or  hog's  lard,  3  do.  of  melted  bee's 
wax  ;  mix  well  while  hot,  to  be  worked  after  it 
is  cool,  till  sufficiently  pliant.  Perhaps  sweet 
gum  resin  miglit  form  the  basis  of  a  more  ductile 
wax,  without  imparting  a  destructive  quality. — 


^  There  is  conxi(/era/>/e  dijjiciilly  in  uniting 
the  peach  to  the  ro.'.e  ;  but  ivhen  done,  the  growth 
is  as  iu.ruriant  and  perhaps  more  hardy  than  from 
its  own  root. 

*  See  Owen's  Arts  and  Sciences,  JSIitler^e  Gar- 
dener's Dictionary,  fs'c.  fstc. 


The  following  general  rule  may  be  observed  by 
the  noviciate  in  the  science  of  grafting.  All  trees 
of  the  same  genus,  (not  greatly  altered  by  art,)  will 
succeed  together  by  inoculation.  Those  who  have 
the  opportunity  and  inclination  to  indulge  in  spe- 
culations on  the  production  of  vegetable  hybrids* 
should  try  trees  of  the  same  class  and  order,  or  if 
differing  in  this  particular,  such  as  discover  a  si- 
milarity in  the  fruit,  leaf,  or  sensible  properties 
of  the  sap  and  wood,  &c.  Grafting  is  performed 
by  making  an  operation  upon  the  wood  of  the 
stock,  to  which  is  attaclied  the  cut  of  a  twig  from 
another  tree,  both  wood  and  bark,  with  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  buds.f  Though  iVIarch  and  April 
are  the  usual  months  for  grafting,  it  mav  be  pro- 
tracted till  May,  and  even  June,  perhaps  with  bet- 
ter success  than  earlier  ;  by  keeping  the  grafts  in 
a  degree  of  moisture  which  will  just  prevent  their 
withering.  The  stocks  should  not  exceed  the  size 
of  a  large  goose-quill,  Ijut  if  they  are  old,  select  limbs 
of  the  same  size;  if  there  be  none,  head  down  the 
stock  and  wait  till  they  come  ;  the  grafts  will  be 
more  neat  and  valuable  for  the  delay.  The  twigs 
should  be  selected  for  ingrafting  when  practical 
ble,  from  a  young  healthy  tree,  and  to  be  as  near- 
ly as  possible  of  the  same  size  with  their  stocks. 
They  should  be  cut  before  the  buds  have  began  to 
swell. 

No  other  instrument  is  required  than  a  sharp 
knife,  with  sufficient  strength  to  perform  the  ope- 
ration ;  a  wami  moist  day  should  be  preferred. 
Cut  the  stock  off  even  and  smooth,  split  about  half 
an  inch  with  the  knife,  cut  off  a  bit  of  the  twig  to 
be  grafted,  with  one  or  two  buds,  wedge  shaped, 
having  one  edge  thicker  than  the  other,  fit  very 
exactly  the  edges  of  the  wood  on  the  thick  side. 
Then  cover  as  much  of  the  graft  and  stock  as  was 
wounded  in  the  operation,  with  as  much  grafting 
wax  as  will  exclude  the  air.  There  are  other 
methods  of  grafting  in  the  wood,  but  the  method 
here  laid  down  being  the  most  simple  and  certain 
of  success,  I  think  it  useless  to  describe  any  other. 
But  the  season  of  grafting  is  somewhat  short  and 
precious,  whilst  that  of  budding  is  lasting  and 
vei-y  certain.  Moreover,  many  trees  will  bud  per- 
fectly well,  which  will  not  graft  at  all ;  as  the  mul- 
lierry,  &c.  Budding  or  inoculation  is  the  very 
simple  art  of  ingrafting  one  tree  on  another ;  by 
making  an  incision  through  the  bark  only  of  the 
stock,  sufficient  to  make  bare  a  small  surface 
of  the  wood  ;  while  a  little  strip  of  bark  contain- 
ing a  single  bud  of  a  size  corresponding  with  the 
incision  made  on  the  stock,  is  fitted  exactly  and 
speedily  on  the  spot  of  wood  deprived  of  its  ori- 
ginal bark.  Although  midsummer  is  the  usual 
time  allotted  for  budding,  it  may  be  performed 
with  success  from  the  first  of  May,  till  the  last  of 
September,  or  even  later.  I  think  I  have  succeed- 
ed better  in  September  than  any  month  with 
such  buds  as  had  a  sufficiency  of  sap  to  peal  free- 
ly. And  to  insure  success,  I  will  here  remark, 
that  both  grafts  and  stocks  should  at  all  times 
abound  with  sap.     For   early   budding   select   a 


*  A  vegetable  hybrid  or  mule,  is  more  expediti- 
ously produced  by  grafting  different  genera  than 
bu  introducing  to  each  other,  the  blooms  of  the  .af- 
ferent sexes.  It  is  a  fact  in  x<egetable,  as  well  ani- 
mal physiology,  that  all  mules  are  not  barren.  Thus 
the  peach  grafted  to  the  rose,  though  in  appear- 
a7ice  a  complete  peach  tree,  bears  roses  only  ;  nor 
can  it  be  regrafted  to  either  peach  or  rose.  But 
the  apple  on  the  hawthorn  is  as  capable  of  bearing 
fruit  and  regrafling  as  any  other  apple  tree. 

f  I  inserted  some  a/ijile  grnfi-s  about  the  middle 
of  last  JVovember,  the  wounds  have  partiiJly  heal- 
ed, and  bid  as  fair  to  do  well  as  sf>ring  grafs — 
grafting  may  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  bud* 
begin  to  swell,  in  spring. 
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shoot  of  the  pvfccdins:  yi.'i\r's  growth  ;  but  if  dc- 
fi-rrid  to  the  time  usually  prcscribinl,  (say  nnd- 
summer)  take  the  best  grown  shoot  of  the  same 
^ear  (with  i;ood  promiuent  buds,)  something; 
larger  than  the  size  recommended  for  graft- 
in»-.  Cut  out  a  little  billet  of  wood  about  an 
inch  lonj;,  having  the  bud  in  the  middle  ;  now 
having  placed  it  on  the  stock,  intended  to  re- 
ceive it,  mark  the  bark  thereof  with  the  knife 
at  each  end  ;  thus,  J  for  the  more  precise  fit- 
ting of  the  strip  of  bark  to  be  introduced  ;  then 
make  an  incision  quite  through  the  Ijark  without 
materially  injuring  the  wood.  Thus  1  now  raise 
the  bark'  with  the  thumb  nail  or  point  of  the 
knife,  and  instantly  apply  the  bark  containing 
the  bud,  which  may  be  conveniently  separat- 
ed from  its  wood  by  the  thumb  nail  or  point 
of  the  knife.  Perhaps  the  operator  v/ill  find  it 
more  convenient  to  cut  out  the  billet  opposite  to 
the  chosen  bud.  Thus  the  twig  will  now  serve 
as  a  kind  of  handle  to  turn  off  the  bud  with  more 
despatch  and  safety.  But  whatever  method  may 
be  chosen  for  separating  the  bud,  no  time  shouhi 
be  lost  after  having  it  adjusted,  till  it  be  close  tied 
on  with  a  woollen  string,  sufficiently  strong  for 
the  purpose.  Observing  to  wrap  above  and  below 
the  bud  neatly,  without  compressing  the  bud  it- 
self. The  strings  should  be  smeared  with  graft- 
ing wax,  which  will  make  them  better  to  tic,  ex- 
clude the  air,  and  remain  sound  for  future  opera- 
tions. An  evening  or  moist  day  should  be  prefer- 
red for  this  method  of  grafting  also.  One  week 
is  sufficient  for  the  strings  to  remain,  for  if  the 
buds  have  not  effected  their  union  in  that  time, 
they  never  will.  If  they  do  not  appear  withered 
at  the  time  of  removing  the  strings,  or  shortly 
thereaf'.er,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  they  will 
live  ;  but  if  withered,  the  stocks  may  be  forth-with 
rcbudded.  All  the  writers  I  have  read  on  bud- 
ding, state  that  the  buds  do  not  put  out  till  the 
succeeding  year  ;  until  Mr.  Andrew  Knight  re- 
commenced'the  forcing  of  them  by  a  strong  ligature 
above  the  inserted  buds,  with  the  intent  to  check 
the  flow  of  sap  by  them  ;  but  afterwards  removes 
the  ligatures,  lest  they  have  too  much  sap.  This 
appears  to  me  like  watering  a  plant  till  it  has  a 
good  start,  and  then  withdrawing  our  care. — 
After  Mr.  Knight  has  been  at  the  trouble  to 
i-emove  his  ligatures,  he  will  find  his  initi- 
ated buds  again  checked,  if  not  starved  by  the 
older  branches  drawing  the  sap  from  them.  My 
method  of  forcing  I  deem  to  be  far  more  simple  : 
so  soon  as  I  ascertain  my  buds  will  live,  which  may 
be  known  in  about  a  week,  if  the  stock  be  small  I 
instantly  head  it  down,  with  one  stroke  of  my 
knife,  immediately  above  the  bud  I  wish  to  nour- 
ish. If  the  stock  be  large,  I  amputate  the  princi- 
pal branches  ;  the  consequence  is  an  immediate- 
bursting  of  all  the  latent  buds,  together  with  the 
inoculated.  As  the  ingrafted  branches  multiply, 
I  diminish  the  number  of  the  original  ones,  til! 
nothing  remains  but  the  new  tree  ;  nor  will  it  be 
long,  till  ^'  iuffeii)!  exiit  ad  cslum  ramis  felkibm 
arbOK,  Miralui-ijuc  novafs  froncU'i:,  el  7W/i  sua  /lo- 
ma." 

From  this  simple  treatment,  my  buds  will  ex- 
tend if  inserted  early,  many  feet,  with  numerous 
branches  the  same  summer,  and  be  prepared  to 
produce  a  crop  of  fruit  the  ensuing  year;  nay,  more 
strange  to  tell,  the  same  year  insome  instances. — 
Let  the  theorising  orchardist  who  is  fearful  of  a 
EunuTier  piiming,  (because  his  books  ntn-  father's 
have  not  told  him  of  it,)  recollect  what  is  the 
consequence  of  breaking  a  riding  switch,  or  half 
the  boughs  of  a  tree  being  torn  off  by  weight  of 
fi-uit,  or  other  accident.  Whether  is  death  the 
result,  or  a  sudden  production  of  numerous  thri- 
ving shoots,  in  some  cases  gay  flowers  ?  By  the 
bv,  I  think  the  grov.ing  season  the  proper  time 
tor  pruning,   and  practise    it    accordingly.     But 


whate\er  may  be  the  principles  of  vegetable  life, 
the  buds  of  trees  may  be  thus  safely  forced,  and 
if  they  are  not  at  some  time,  or  otlier  forced  in 
the  way  here  recommended,  they  will  either  never 
put  out,  or  will  put  out  only  to  starve  ;  and  the 
sooner  they  arc  thus  pushed  the  better. 

Kees's  Encyclopedia  objects  to  the  buds  exten- 
ding the  same  year  in  which  they  are  inserted,  on 
tiie  ground  that  they  will  prove  too  tender  to  re- 
sist the  shock  of  winter  ;  but  these  fears  I  can  as- 
sert to  be  groundless ;  the  last  severe  spring  put 
this  matter  fully  to  the  test  with  me  ;  I  had  the 
buds  of  apricots,  almonds,  white  walnuts,  &c.  in 
both  states  many  which  had  not  put  forth,  were 
completely  destroyed,  while  those  which  had 
made  progress  resisted  the  storm.  i 

The  persimmon,  {Dios/ifros  Virginianu)  andwal-; 
nut,  i<cc.  will  receive  a  tarnish  on  the  surface  of 
the  wood,  in  a  few  seconds  after  the  bark  is  sepa- 
rated from  it.  This  is  a  chemical  change  in  the 
sap,  caused  by  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  air, 
which  perhaps  may  defeat  the  operation  and  ac- 
count for  failures,  and  for  the  general  opinion  that 
tliese  trees  w-ill  not  succeed  at  all.*  But  to  insure 
success  the  operator  must  use  the  greatest  dex 
terity  ;  having  cut  through  the  bark  of  the  stock 
as  before  directed,  separate  the  bark  containing 
the  bud  to  be  introduced ;  this  done,  keep  it 
close  pressed  (without  being  moved  from  its 
wood)  with  the  thumb  and  finger  of  one  hand, 
while  the  bark  is  raised  from  the  stock,  with  the 
other,  having  the  string  in  readiness,  instantly  ap- 
ply the  bud  and  confine  it  according  to  art.  Per 
haps  there  is  no  tree  more  difficult  to  bud  than  the 
Persimmon ;  but  choice  kinds  ma)'  be  sufficiently 
well  propagated  in  this  way.  When  budding  the 
hickorvnut,  persimmon,  chesnut,  &c.  grafting  wax 
should  be  applied  to  the  bud  before  it  is  con- 
fined with  the  string,  and  as  much  as  squeezes  out 
between  the  wrappings  of  the  string,  should  be 
pressed  down  with  the  finger  or  thumb,  so  as  effect- 
ually to  exclude  the  air;  which  will  make  the  ope- 
ration more  sure,  and  prevent  the  depredation  of 
small  worms,  which  are  liable  to  infest  such  trees 
under  the  inserted  bark.  This  method  of  waxing 
should  also  be  applied  to  the  walnut  and  other 
difficult  trees.  The  pecan  {Carya  Olix'xforinin) 
did  not  appear  to  take  so  well  as  the  walnut,  but 
my  trials  were  made  rather  late  in  the  season.  1 
succeeded  very  well  in  budding  the  chesnut  {castn- 
nia  csculenta)  to  the  dwarf  chesnut  or  chinquepin. 
{Caslania  Puniilo)  but  from  a  neglect  of  a  timely 


*  liees'  Encijctrjjiedia  says,  the  mulberry,  Ji. 
and  r.Kitnut,  nuiU  only  ingraft  by  inarchhig  ;  and 
Phiiili  Miller,  a  very  celebrated  English  garden- 
er, says  the  a/i/ile  mill  ingraft  on  none,  but  its 
ovju  stock  :  but  these  are  the  mistakes  of  great  men. 
I  don't  believe  there  is  a7iy  tree  that  n-ill  bud  more 
successfully  than  the  mulberry :  the  -.valnut  tolera- 
hill  '-.veil,  and  from  the  few  trials  I  made  rjith  the 
,figs,  lain  induced  to  think  there  may  be  no  diffi- 
culty f-'ith  that.  I  budded  some  mulberry  buds  on 
the  lllh  of  June,  and  by  the  29th  of  August  J 
measured  one  ujtwards  of  a  foot  in  length,  lui/h 
ripe  fruit. 

Mr.  Robert  Lofton,  living  a  few  miles  from 
Edgefield  Court  House,  has  ingrafted  a/i file  trees 
which  he  says  have  flourished  ufiiuards  of2U  years 
u/ion  a  variety  of  indigenous  haivt)torn.  I  have 
been  informed  of  another  instance  in  the  same  dis- 
trict ;  and  I  have  myself  very  luxuriant  grufla 
on  the  jiarsley  leaved  hawthorn,  which  jiroduced 
afifiles  large,  delicious  and  uncommonly  sound. — 
The  most  frolific  source  of  ignorance  and  ofifires- 
sion  is  that  of  suffering  great  men  to  think  for  us. 
Crifi filed  indeed  would  be  the  ofierations  ofnuture\ 
were  theii  controlled  by  the  theories  and  conceits  of\ 
the  wisest  man. 


waxing  luul  tlu-m  destroyed  l)y  worms.  It  seems 
to  be  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  liuds  cannot  lie  se- 
parated for  any  length  of  time,  from  the  i)areiit  tree 
without  ceasing  to  vegetate.  I  kept  some  cuts  of 
the  almond,  peach  and  a])ricot,  nearly  a  month 
in  moist  earth,  and  budded  them  with  success. 
They  may  conveniently  be  preserved  for  a  few 
day's  journey,  in  wet  cloth.  But  unnecessary  de- 
lays should,  of  course,  be  avoided.  The  art  of  bud- 
ding and  grafting,  is  particularly  import-ant  in  this 
country,  where  we  have  at  command  such  a  vari- 
ety of  hardy  native  stocks,  and  -surplus  land  to  de- 
vote to  trees.  The  persimmon  bears  a  fruit  re- 
plete with  sugar,  which  is  never  injured  by  frost.s, 
resists  rot  perhaps  better  than  any  other  fruit ;  is 
a  very  great  bearer,  and  will  flourish  without  cul- 
tivation, on  the  poorest  soils,  whether  of  sand  or 
clay,  wet  or  dry.  The  wild  plum  will  also  grow 
on  very  poor  land,  and  is  durable;  but  grows  too 
slow  in  general  for  a  iiursei  y  stock  :  it  should  have 
attained  a  sufficient  size  previous  to  grafting  (say 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter)  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  peach  and  some 
plums — remembei-ing  always  to  insert  the  buds 
or  grafts,  as  close  as  possible  to  the  ti-unk,  or  a 
large  limb.  Under  tliese  circumstances  the  wild 
plum  will  be  found  an  excellent  stock  for  an  ex- 
tensive tribe  of  delicious  fruits.  The  same  remarks 
will  apply  to  the  elegant  parsley  leaved  hawthorn 
when  used  as  a  stock  for  the  apple,  pear,  ike;  ano- 
ther a-dvantage  this  stock  (hawthorn)  also  has  of 
the  apple  and  most  of  the  other  hawthorns,  it  is 
very  liardy,  little  choice  of  soils,  and  is  never 
plagued  with  moss,  as  it  sheds  its  old  bark  annual- 
ly. Gentlemen,  whose  land  abounds  with  these 
hardy  native  stocks  (instead  of  considering  them 
a  nuisance,)  rnight,  by  selecting  the  hardiest  and 
richest  fruits  for  grafting,  with  a  small  portion  of 
time  and  expense,  have  a  profusion  of  them  high- 
ly important  to  man  and  beast.* 

I  hope  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  will  not  be 
illiberal  in  communicating  the  result  of  their  en- 
quiries to  the  public,  to  whom  they  owe  a  debt,  for 
reading  your  paper,  which  can  only  be  discharged 
with  intellectual  coin  ;  and  let  the  miser  in  know- 
ledge recollect,  that  it  is  a  dark  body  indeed,  which 
is  always  imbibing  light  without  reflecting  any. 
Nor  can  I  dismiss  this  suljject  without  inviting  the 
attention  of  the  ladies  thereto ;  if  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge was  forbid  them,  this  book  of  knowledge  is 
not.  Surely  to  know  something  of  grafting  is  more 
worthy  of  their  regard,  than  many  of  the  transient 
amusements  of  fashion.  Human  fashion,  like  a 
Proteus,  ever  changing  ;  what  is  taste  to-day  is  ri- 
diculous to-morrow.  But,  the  fashions  of  Nature 
are  eternal  as  truth,  and  bestow  blessings  with  an 
unsparing  hand,  on  those  who  search  them  out ! 
The  rose  will  not  only  graft  and  bud  well  to  its 
genus;  but  will  take  on  those  of  a  different  one, 
by  which  the  plain  fruit  tree  is  converted  into  an 
inimitable  flow  ering  shrub.  This  art  being  equal- 
ly applicable  to  the  propagation  of  flo  wering  shrubs, 
as  fruit  trees,  would  add  much  to  the  flower  gar  ■ 
den.  Perhaps  there  is  no  employ  or  amusement 
better  calculated  to  wean  the  mind  from  sorrow, 
than  this  truly  innocent  one:  and  while  it  affords 
a  present  enjoyment,  awakens  the  hope  of  more 
ill  future.  After  what  has  been  written,  shall  I 
attempt  an  eulogy  on  an  art,  which  enables  us  to 
collect  from  ail  quarters  of  the  world  (climate  not 
forbidding)  the  most  choice  fruits,  and  plant  them 
on  stocks  hardy  and  mature,  capable  of  affording 
as  much  fruit  in  two  or  three  years  as  the  seed 
would  yield  in  a  dozen  or  more.     And  who  can  de- 

*  In  the  sfiring  of  1H21, 1 trans/ilanted somewild 
filum  stocks,  from  2  to  3  inches  diameter,  close  firu- 
ned,  whereon  I  grafted  some  fieachcs,  filums,  isfc. 
I  counted,  in  the  fill  of  the  same  year,  on  a  single 
graft,  '22H  flower  buds. 
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ny,  from  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  graft- 
ing and  the  hardv  liybridsproduciljle  thereby,  biit 
that  trees,  destined  to  eternal  barrenness,  may  be 
burthened  with  the  produce  of  the  palm,  the  olive, 
or  the  bread  fruit  tree  ?  ^Ve  have  seen  the  peach 
"blossom  as  the  rose;"  and  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  ingrafting,  it  i 
practicable  for  every  moderate  farmer,  by  devoting 
to  the  exercise  of  this  art,  the  time  he  is  wont  to 
sacrifice  to  inglorious  sloth,  or  criminal  amuse- 
ments; to  create  a  paradise  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
where  thorns  and  briars  now  grow  but  to  curse 
his  land. 

This  communication  has  spun  out  to  a  much 
greater  length  than  I  intended,  at  the  commence- 
ment; but  in  the  progress  I  thought,  as  encyclo- 
pedias and  dictionaries  of  arts  and  sciences,  &c 
were  not  accessible  to  all  your  readers,  it  might 
not  be  amiss  to  describe  the  processes  at  length. 
However,  if  you  find  fault  of  the  length,  you  can 
prune  the  superfluous  shoots,  or  make  any  dispo- 
sition of  it  you  think  proper. 

I  will  trespass  no  further  on  your  patience,  than 
to  wish  you  all  the  success  your  zeal  has  merited. 
ABNER  LANDRUM. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Air.  Slci7iner, 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  observed  in  the  American 
Farmer,  Number  forty-seven,  an  enquiry  made 
by  a  Virginia  farmer,  for  information  as  to  the 
best  means  of  preventing'  hogs  from  being  in- 
fested with  vermin,  and  how  to  destroy  them 
when  they  are  infected. 

The  means  I  use  is  nothing  more  than  alittletar 
and  grease  of  any  kind,  sufficient  to  make  the  tar 
quite  thin,  then  pour  it  over  the  hogs  when  fed, 
sufficiently,  so  as  to  have  them  well  smeared  with 
the  tar  ;  this  may  be  repeated  often  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be  an  excellent 
thing  for  the  health  of  the  hogs — or  in  good  wea- 
ther, you  may  give  each  hog  a  small  table  spoon- 
ful of  sulphur  in  their  food,  or  in  damp  weather, 
have  them  well  sprinkled  with  strong  wood  ashes; 


larly  called,  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Bolton's 
Clover-HuUer,  on  this  page  :  its  cheapness,  whei^ 
appended  to  a  pre-existnig  Mill,  should  lead  t 
an  extensive  use  of  it,  if  the  inventor's  impres- 
sions ?,:-e  justified  by  actual  experiments  ;  audoi 
this,  he  very  fairly  offers  to  others  an  opportunity 
to  judge  for  themselves,  before  they  comjdctely 
fiurchase  the  right  to  use  his  patent  privilege  in 
their  own  neighbourhoods. 
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Flushing,  Long  Island, 

WILLIAM  PRINCE, 

Proprietor,  has  recently  enriched  its  collection 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  verv  large  number  of  NEW 
FRUITS,  as  well  as  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 
either  of  these  remedies  will  prevent  or  destroy] and  PLANTS,  from  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Paris 
the  vermin. 

Your's,  very  respectfully, 

JOSEPH  W.  BALLARD. 
Mount  Pleasant,  Isle  of  lllg'/it  Count  ij,  Va.') 
March  nth,  1822.5 


PRICES  CURRENT,  corrected  weekly. 

Flour  from  the  wagons,  superfine,  >g6to6  1-8 — 
Wharf  flour  g6  per  bbl. — Wheat,  white,  133  to 
135  cents— Red,  130  to  132 — Corn,  white,  70  to  71 
— yellow,  64  to  65 — Rye,  65 — Barley,  60 — Oats, 
35  to  45 — Beans,  130  cents  per  bushel,  wholesale 
Whiskey,  26  cts.  per  gall. — Grass  Seeds,  Clo- 
ver, $B — Timothy,  $5 — Orchard,  3  J — Herds,  3 
per  bushel,  at  retail — Salt,  coarse,  54  to  65  cents 
— Liverpool  ground,  50 — do.  fine,  40  to  44  per 
bushel — Plaster  of  Paris,  ground,  g7  per  ton  or 
125  cents  per  bbl.— Mess  Beef,  gll — do  Pork,  13 
— Herrings,  2h  to  2^ — Shad,  54  to  6  per  bbl. — 
Codfish,  3  to  3i  cts. — Hams,  11— Cheese,  11 — 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb.— Eggs,  10  to  12  cents  per 
doz. — Wool,  20  to  50 — Cotton,  Georgia  Upland, 
15  to  17  cents  per  lb. — Louisiana  or  Alabama  18 
to  20 — Feathers,  40  cts.  per  lb. — Tar,  175  cts. — 
Turpentine,  175  to  200 — Rosin,  150  per  bbl. — Spi 
rits  of  Tui-pentine,  45  to  50  cents — Varnish,  30 — 
Linseed  Oil,  75  to  80  per  gallon — Tobacco,  Mary- 
land, fine  yellow,  none — ,^ood  do  16  to  gl8 — spang- 
led, 13  to  15 — good  red,  6  to  8 — common,  3Jto5 — 
seconds,  IJ  to  4,  per  lOOlbs. 


Ulster  or  grist  mill,  with  the  necessary  .vater 
ower,  the  huller  or  grinder  will  cost  from  thirty 
to  forty  dollars.  It  will  then  clean  5000  bushels 
.;f  seed,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  an  hour,  with  an 
expense  of  less  than  five  dollars  for  repairs.  It 
may  be  put  in  operation  by  a  horse  power,  so  as 
to  clean  from  three  to  five  busliels  per  day;  but  a 
water  power  is  to  be  preferred  in  all  cases  where 
it  can  be  conveniently  obtained. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  utility  and 
importance  of  such  a  machine,  to  the  Agricultural 
Interest.  Every  farmer  can  appreciate,  at  once, 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it,  in  preparing 
his  seed  for  his  own  use,  as  well  as  for  market. 

Any  person  who  may  wish  to  purchase  a  town, 
county  or  state  right,  in  said  invention,  will  please 
address  the  subscriber,  at  Warren,  Herkimer 
county,  N.  Y.  before  the  first  of  June  next,  as  be- 
tween that  period  and  the  first  of  September,  he 
will  be  absent.  His  terms  will  be  moderate,  but 
ready  pay  will  be  expected.  He  will  fuimish  eve- 
ry necessary  information  by  letter,  or  attend  him- 
self, if  required,  as  he  calculates  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  business. 

JOHN  BOLTON. 
Warren,  Herkimer  Co.  JV.  Y.  March  20, 1822. 
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and  from  the  most  celebrated  collections  in  Hol- 
land, Germany  and  England. 

{f7=  Catalogues,  with  all  the  recent  additions 
may  be  obtained,  gratis,  of  the  subsci-iber,  who  is 
agent  for  receiving  orders  for  the  proprietor. 

CHARLES  R.  PEARCE, 

68,  Bowly's  wharf. 
March  21. 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  MARCH  29,  1822. 


MR.  BIDDLE'S  ADDRESS. 
Some  of  our  best  friends,  for  whose  judgment 
we  have  great  respect,  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  the  pages  of  this  journal  enriched  by  the 
excellent  address  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.  to  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Philadelphia.  In  this 
desire  we  heartily  concur,  and  propose  to  publish 
it  in  an  early  niimlier  of  this  volume  ;  we  have 
the  less  occasion  to  regret  the  delay  in  its  appear- 
ance, since  it  has  been  given  to  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  several  highly  respectable  news- 
papers. Mr.  Biddle  has  broken  new  ground 
■and  illustrated  new  topicks,  in  a  manner  well  cal- 
culated to  display  the  beauties,  to  assert  the  dig 
nity,  and  to  demonstrate  the  sober  gains  of  Agri- 
cultural pursuits — when  prosecuted  with  enligh- 
tened industry. 

CLOVER  SEED  MILL. 
The  attention  of  our  readers,   resident  in  clo- 
ver growing   districts,  who   may  be  proprietors 
either  of  Water  or  Horse  power  Mills,  is  partjcu- 


Roger's  jllley,  one  door  IVest  of  the  Post  Office. 
WILLIAM  F.  REDDING,  agentforSTEPHEX 
MuNsoN,  of  JVew  Lebanon,  A'ew  York,  respect- 
fully informs  the  public,  that  he  has  just  re- 
ceived for  sale,  a  very  valuable  assortment  of 
KITCHEN  GARDEN  and  other  SEEDS,  neatly 
put  up  in  convenient  parcels,  with  the  retail  pri- 
ces annexed,  among  which  are  the  following : 

[The  seed  mentioned  below,  were  selected  on 
the  spot  where  they  grew  last  summer,  by  Mr. 
Skinner,  Editor  of  this  paper;  for  the  particu- 
lar benefit  of  his  subscribers ;  he  authorises  me 
to  say,  that  they  may  be  relied  upon,  as  being 
sound  and  genuine  of  their  kind.] 


il\.OY£RftE.E0  MILL. 

A  cheap,  expeditious  and  effectual  mode  of 
cleaning  Clover  Seed,  has  long  been  a  desideratum 
among  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Various  means 
have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose,  but  all  defec- 
tive in  the  most  material  points;  especially  in  the 
grand  points  of  cleanliness,  economy  and  dispatch. 
The  subscriber  flatters  himself  that  he  has  reme- 
died these  defects  by  ineans  of  his  newly  invented 
machine  for  cleaning  Clover  Seed — for  which  he 
has  obtained  a  Patent,  and  the  practical  operation 
of  which  he  is  desirous,  as  well  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  Agricultural  Interest,  as  for  his  own  emolu- 
ment, of  extending  tliroughout  the  Union.  He  is 
well  aware  of  the  many  impositions  which  have 
been  practised  by  means  of  imperfect  inventions 
of  labor-saving  machinery ;  and  is  willing,  tliere- 
fore,  that  the  utility  of  his  machine  shall  be  fairly 
tested  by  all  who  may  feel  disposed  to  purchase 
the  right  of  using  it,  before  the  completion  of  any 
contract  for  such  right. 

This  machine  is  very  simple  and  cheap,  as  well 
as  durable.    When  applied  to  the  .spindle  of  a 


White  Onion 

Yellow    do 

Red         do 

Blood  Beet 

Scarcity  do 

Turnip     do 

Flat  Turnip 

Carrot 

Parsnip 

Early  Cucumber 

Cucumber 

Long  Cucumber 

Scarlet  Raddish 

Salmon      do 

Yellow  Swedish  Turnip 

French  do 

Early  Curled  Lettuce 

Ice  Lettuce 

Head  do 

Early  Cabbage 

Drumhead  Winter  Cab- 
bage 

Savory  Cabbage 

Red  do 

]y=  Orders  from  any  part  of  the  country,   ad' 

dressed  to  \Vm.  F.  Redding,  office  of  the  y/;He7-j 

cafi  Parmer,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 


Early  frame  Pease 

Early  tlotspur  do 

Large  Sugar     do 

Early  China  Beans 

Early  Cranberry  Beans 

Large  Lima  Beans 

Small  Lima  Beans 

Early  Whites 

Sage 

Summer  Savory 

Burnet 

Red  Pepper 

Asparagus 

White  Celery 

Water  Melons 

Muskmelon 

Winter  Crookneck 

Squash 
Summer  Scallop  Squash 
Pepper  Grass 
Parsely 
Saff"ron 
Rue  ace.  &c.  &c. 


Printed  every  Friday  at  ^4  per  annum,  for  John 
S.  Skinnek,  Editor,  by  Joseph  Robinson,  at  tlie 
North  ^Vest  corner  of  Market  and  Bclvidere- 
streets,  Baltimore,  vjhere  every  descri/ition  of 
Hook  and  Job  firinting  is  executed  with  neatness 
and  dispatch — Orders  from  a  distance  for  Bind- 
ing, with  proper  directions,  promptly  attended 
to. 
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Delay  not  every  mornin,^-  to  Ijrusii  olt"  llic  snov: 
from  the  hives,  which  may  have  fallen  during  the 
night.  Cottagers  in  general  entertain  the  itlcathat 
snow  keeps  their  liives  wa'Mu  ; — supposing  this  to 
be  the  case,  it  would  be  no  benefit  to  them,  but 
the  injury  sustained  by  a  hive,  from  the  snow 
melting  on  it,  is  irreparable. 

FEBRUARY. 

This  may  be  called  the  first  month  in  the  year, 
in  which  the  labor  of  the  Bee  commences.  The 
crocus,  the  furze,  and  the  sallow  are  in  bloom,  ani 
tempt  the  Bee  on  the  first  indication  of  geniifl 
weather,  to  resume  its  labors.  It  must,  however, 
be  taken  intoconsideration,  that  the  flowers  which 
are  now  in  bloom,  yield  little  or  no  honey ;  the 
Bees  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  roused  from  the 
torpor  of  the  winter,  and  the  consumption  of  the 
food  in  the  hive  becomes  considerable.  In  the 
common  hive  it  is  only  a  very  skilful  person,  wh» 
can  ascertain  the  actual  existence,  or  the  quantity 
of  food  in  the  hive,  by  occular  examination  ;  some 
idea  may  indeed  be  formed  by  the  weight,  but  i» 
an  old  hive,  it  is  in  general  a  very  fallacious  cri- 
terion, on  account  of  the  superfluity  of  bee-bread, 
which  is  universally  found  in  hives  of  two  or  three 
years'  standing.  Thus  many  persons  are  deceived 
into  a  false  security,  in  regard  to  the  internal  state 
of  their  hives,  and  ruin  is  then  the  consequence. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Huish  Hive,  an  almost 
exact  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of 
honey,  by  inspecting  it  at  the  top  ;  and  if  a  num- 
ber of  cells  are  seen  sealed  up,  it  may  be  safely 
determined  that  the  Bees  are  not  in  actual  want 
of  food ;  let  me,  however,  strenuously  advise  every 
one  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  fine  day,  and  ad- 
minister a  plate  full  of  syrup  to  every  hive.  Be 
not  deterred  by  the  ridiculous  idea,  that  feeding 
Bees  makes  them  lazy.  I  have  always  found  the 
contrary  to  be  the  case,  and  if  a  little  port  wine 
be  incoi-porated  with  the  food  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season,  the  dysentery  may  be  prevent- 
ed, which,  in  all  cases,  is  better  than  a  cure.  A. 
partial  feeding  of  the  Bees  in  this  month  will  ac- 
celerate the  swarms,  by  exhilarating  the  Queen  to 
begin  the  laying  of  her  eggs  at  an  earlier  period 
than  she  otherwise  would  have  done. 

The  stools  must  this  month  be  cleaned  from  all 
the  dirt  which  may  have  accumulated,  and  the 
bottom  sprinkled  with  salt.  A  hive  may  be  kept 
in  good  health  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  salt,  and 
no  food  should  be  administered  to  Bees  without  a 
due  proportion  of  it. 

The  entrance  to  the  hive  may,  this  month,  be  a 
little  enlarged,*  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
the  sun  shines  bright,  both  the  tin  sliders  may  be 
drawn  up  ;  for  as  the  Bees,  supposing  them  to  be 
in  a  healthy  state,  will  now  take  their  periodical 
flight,  a  contracted  entrance  is  highly  prejudicial 
to  them.  It  is  certain  that  many  hives  are  annu- 
ally lost,  from  a  total  negligence  or  inattention  to 
enlarging-or  diminishing  the  entrance  of  the  hive, 
according  to  the  existingcircumstancesof  the  case. 
Indeed  most  people  are  not  aware  of,  or  are  actu- 
ally ignorant  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  a 
due  attention  to  this  apparently  trifling  point  of 
apiarian  science ;  but  I  am  certain,  that  a  person 
has  only  to  attend  minutely  to  the  state  of  two 
hives,  one  of  which  has  been  managed  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  entrance,  and  the  other  with  a  t  tal 
neglect  of  it,  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
justness  of  the  advice  which  is  now  given.    In  the 


AGKICULTUKE. 


'r\ve  CoUftgev's  i>\attua\, 

FOa  TH«  MANAGEMENT  OF  BEES  THROUGJiO¥T 
EVERY  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR. 

To   the  ftresidcnf,  vice  /irefidents,  the  treasurer, 
and   members  of  the  Briish  jlfliariun    Society, 
who,  bij  their  laudable  endeavors,  have  encoura- 
ged  the  culture  of  the  Bee,  amongst   the  cotta- 
gers, this  manual  is  dedicated,  with  feelings  of 
''the  moat /irofound  res/iect,  by  their  secretary. 
[continued.] 
JANUARY. 
The  Bees  will  be  found  more  or  less  active  this 
month,  according  to  the  openness  of  the  season. 
Should  the  Bees  be  seen  on  a  fine  day  flying  abroad 
in  great  numbers,  and  making  a  humming  noise, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  your  hives  are  in  good 
health,  and  the  less  they  are  molested  the  better. 
At  all  events,  should  any  accident  occur  which  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  inspect  the  inside  of  the  hive; 
be  sure  and  choose  a  fine  dry  day  for  the  purpose, 
for  humidity  destroys  more  hives  than  cold.* 

Be  particular  in  brushing  off  the  snow  from  the 
hives — never  allow  it  to  dissolve  upon  them — for  it 
xvill  penetrate  to  the  interior  and  spoil  the  combs, 
and  the  Bees  will  forsake  the  hive. 

An  opportunity  must  be  taken  of  a  fine  day  to 
inspect  the  hives,  and  in  those  cases  where  the 
Bees  are  in  the  common  hive,  it  should  be  turned 
up  and  the  stool  well  cleaned.  A  renovation  of  air 
in  the  interior  of  the  hive,  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  Bees,  for  as  there  are  no  evaporators  in 
the  common  hive  as  there  are  in  the  Huish  Hive, 


health, — but  if  the  substance  be  blackish,  accom- 
panied witli  a  putrid  smell — the  Bee  is  evidenth 
in  a  diseased  state.  If,  further,  some  blackish 
spots,  resembling  small  linseed,  be  perceptible  on 
the  stool,  in  a  state  of  desiccation,  it  may  then  be 
considered  as  certain  that  the  Bees  are  in  an  un 
wholesome  state.  No  time  should  then  be  lost  in 
administering  to  them  some  food,  in  which  an  ex 
tra  quantity  of  salt  has  been  mixed,  with  a  glass 
of  port  wine  ;  but  should  that  not  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  cottager,  some  diluted  brandy  will  be 
equally  efficacious,  and  a  little  salt  may  besprink- 
led amongst  the  Bees.  This  malady  of  the  Bee 
arises  frequently  from  the  honey  being  deposited 
in  old  and  infected  combs,  which,  turning  acid 
occasions  that  disagreement  in  the  digestive  or- 
gans, which  ends  at  last  in  the  dysentery.  Ano 
ther  cause  is  the  old  and  musty  bee-bread  which 
is  the  usual  concomitant  of  old  combs.  Nature 
has  indeed  wisely  taught  the  Bee  to  provide  against 
the  bad  effects  of  putrid  bee-bread,  by  the  part 
cular  art  which  the  Bee  displays  in  filling  a  cell 
only  half  full  of  bee-bread,  and  the  other  half  witli 
honey — thus  in  some  degree  providing  against  an 
admission  of  air  to  the  bee-bread,  but  the  honey  it- 
self becomes  in  time  contaminated  with  the  dele 
terious  nature  of  the  bee-bread  long  kept  in  the 
cells,  and  unless  due  vigilance  be  used  on  the  part 
of  the  apiarian,  the  destruction  of  his  hives  will  be 
the  result.  It  is  very  difficult  to  prescribe  any 
method  by  which  the  combs  can  be  renewed  in  the 
common  hive,  and  by  which  it  would  be  divested 
of  the  infectious  bee-bread ;  how  is  a  person,  not 
over  skilled  in  the  operative  departments  of  the 
science,  and  perhaps  not  skilled  at  all,  to  penetrate 
to  the  top  of  a  common  hive,  to  divest  it  of  a  piece 
of  infected  comb  ? — how  is  he  to  ascertain  in  what 
particular  part  of  the  hive  the  infected  combs  ac- 


the  foul  air  which  has  been  gathering  during  the 
winter,  has  not  been  able  to  find  a  vent,  and  be- 
comes at  last  highly  prejudicial  to  the  Bees;  wereluialiyexistrAnd  perhaps,  after  having  cut  out"  one 
the  hives  to  remain  an  hour  turned  up,  and  the.  comb,  he  may  find  himself  in  the  situation  of  the 
Bees  wholly  exposed,  it  would  rather  be  an  ad-  dentist  who,  through  ignorance,  has  extracted  the 
vantage  than  an  injury.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  sound  tooth  for  the  unsound  one.— Thus  the  com- 
that  the  dysentery  amongst  Bees  is  caused  more'mon  hive  presents  those  insuperable  difficulties  to 
by  the  respiration  of  the  foul  air  generated  duringi  the  proper  management  of  Bees,  that  I  am  not 
the  winter,  than  from  any  other  cause,  although  it|  so  much  surprised  at  the  smallness  of  the  success 
be  certain  that  it  can  be  brought  on  by  unwhole-j  which  the  cottagers  have  in  this,  to  them,  most 
3omea;id  infected  food.  interesting  branch  of  profit;  but  my  surprise  is 

The  state  of  health  of  the  Bees  can  in  some  de-lgreat  that  they  have  any  success  at  all.— They 
Sree  be  ascertained  by  the  symptoms  of  angerl  cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  an  intuitive  know- 


-which  they  display  on  lifting  up  the  hive.  If 
rustling  noise  be  heard  amongst  them,  and  a  sud- 
den jerking  of  the  wings,  as  if  attempting  to  fly 
it  may  be   concluded  that  the  community  are  in 


ood  health.     The  odour  which  issues  from  the  placed  their  hives  in  a  garden— they  had  nothing 


hive  immediately  on  raising  it,  is  also  a  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  health  of  the  Bees.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  describe  the  distinctive  quali- 
ties of  this  odour,  and  the  only  sure  method  for 
the  inexperienced  apiarian  is  to  draw  the  compa- 
rison between  the  odour  of  a  diseased  hive,  and 
that  of  a  sound  one.  That  of  a  diseased  hive  par- 
takes strongly  of  the  smell  of  putrified  objects, 
but  not  of  an  animal  nature, — that  of  a  sound  hive 
resembles  the  smell  of  heated  wax,  partaking,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  fragrance  cf  honey.  But  one 
ef  the  surest  criteria  to  discover  the  healthy  state 
of  the  Bees,  is  to  catch  tvrio  or  three  and  to  kill 
them;  if  the  substance  in  the  stomach  of  the  Bee 
be  of  a  yellowish  color,  divested  of  a  foetid  smell 
but  partaking  of  that  of  honey,  the  Bee  may  be  con- 
sidered, as  far  as  the  dysentery  goes,  to  be  in  good 


*  Iiuish  it  to  be  established  as  a  firincifile,  that 
no  cold  of  this  climate  can  be  prejudicial  to  Bees. 
Indeed  I  rather  consider  it  to  be  beneficial  to  them. 
The  greater  the  cold — the  greater  the  torftor  of  the 
Bees — and  the  greater  the  torfior,  the  less  the  con- 
tumption  of  honey  by  the  Bees,  and  this  is  no  trif 
ting  advantage  in  a  climate,  the  summer  of  which 
is  not  ^hauMS  cungenral  to  the  etileet-ion  cf  h>»tef> . 


ledge  of  the  niceties  of  the  science,*' and  all  the 
skill  which  they  do  possess,  appears  to  have  been 
inherited  from  their  grandmothers  and  great- 
grandmothers,  who  wisely  concluded,  that  if  they 


more  to  do  than  to  watch  their  swarms,  and  then 
to  suffocate  them — and  should  any  disaster  befall 
thci;-  hives — their  want  of  management  and  skill 
w.is  the  last  thing  which  entered  mto  their  heads; 
tiieir  son  or  daughter  had  seen  a  witch  riding 
through  the  air  on  a  broomstick,  and  the  Bee 
had  certainly  been  killed  by  the  indignant  hecate. 
How  diff'erent  is  the  method  of  management  in 
the  Huish  Hive :  the  infected  combs  may  be  ex- 
amined and  extracted  ;  every  part  of  the  hive 
may  be  most  minutely  inspected — every  comb  may 
be  taken  out,  the  old  ones  rejected,  and  the  sound 
ones  replaced  in  their  original  position. 


*  I  should  wish  to  see  established  in  thiscountn/, 
the  Bee  Gardens  similar  to  those  in  the  Austrian 
Km/lire,  which  are  under  the  management  of  a 
skilful  Afiiarian,  and  which  are  open  to  all  cla-^ses 
of  fieo/ile,  but  particularly  the  fleasants.  Par- 
ticular days  are  afi'iointed  on  which  a  /lerson  lec- 
tures on  the  management  of  Bees,  and  thus  a  sem- 
inary is  formed  in  which  the  cottager  is  taught  the 
minutite  of  the  science,  and  all  the  most  dilficiill 
branches  of  the  art.  An  Austrian  in  Gerynany  ii 
thus  as  proverbially  noted  for  h'ls  excellence  in  thi 
management  of  Ikes,  as  a  Scot  in  England,  in  the 
rnnnngemmt  of  a  garden. 


*  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  in 
s/ieaking  of  contracting  or  enlarging  the  entrance 
to  the  hive,  I  suppose  that  the  proprietor  has  in  use 
the  tin  entrances  which  are  attached  to  my  hives, but 

those  cases  where  the  tin  entrances  which  are  not 
used,  the  hole  made  by  the  mortar  or  clay  forming 
the  substitute,  must  be  increased  or  dimiyiished  ic- 
cordiiig  to  the  circiintskinces  of  the  case.. 
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fickle  climate  of  England,  the  temperature  of  the 
day  in  the  month  of  February,  may  be  warm  and 
genial,  and  the  following  morning  may  see  the 
earth  covered  with  snow ;  in  this  case,  the  skilful 
bee-master  will  lose  no  time  in  confining  his  Bees 
altogether,  by  letting  down  both  the  jicrforated 

sliders but  how  is  this  to  be  effected  with  mortar 

or  clay  ?  The  entrance  must  be  either  complete- 
ly closed,  which  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  Bees, 
or  so  much  of  the  entrance  must  be  left  open  as 
to  permit  the  egress  of  the  Bees,  in  which  case 
the  death  of  hundreds  will  be  the  consequence. 

Should  the  situation  of  the  apiary  not  offer  the 
indispensable  requisite  of  water,  the  bee-mas- 
ter must  now  begin  to  take  care  that  troughs  of 
water  be  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hives.  It 
■will,  however,  sometimes  happen,  that  the  water 
placed  on  the  preceding  night,  will  be  found,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  frozen  in  the  morning ;  this 
water  should  be  immediately  removed,  as  melted 
ice  is  highly  injurious  to  the  Bees. 
MARCH. 
The  beginning  of  this  month  is  the  proper  time 
for  extracting  from  the  Huish  Hive,  any  infected 
combs  which  may  be  perceptible  in  it ;  the  method 
of  which  is  so  fully  and  minutely  detailed  in  the 
"  Instructions  for  the  Use  and  Management  of  the 
Huish  Hive,"  that  a  description  of  it  here,  would 
be  considered  superfluous.  Some  Queens,  how- 
ever, being  more  early  than  others  in  laying  their 
eggs,  some  judgment  is  necessary  in  regard  to 
those  combs,  in  which  she  may  have  deposited  the 
few  eggs  of  the  season — the  Queen  does  not  run 
from  comb  to  comb  to  deposit  her  eggs,  but  hav- 
ing commenced  the  laying  in  one  comb,  she  pro- 
ceeds from  cell  to  cell,  until  every  one  contains  an 
egg — and  she  generally  begins  in  the  middle  of  a 
comb.  In  taking  out  a  comb,  therefore,  particu 
lar  attention  must  be  paid  to  discover  if  any  egg; 
have  been  deposited  in  the  cells,  and  if  any  be 
found,  the  comb  should  be  returned,  and  not  med- 
dled with  again  until  the  close  of  the  season,  when 
it  should  be  taken  away  altogether 

Some  hives  may  be  found  this  month  in  a  very 
weak  and  languid  state,  which  no  food  can  exhila- 
rate, nor  the  utmost  art  of  the  proprietor  excite 
to  vigilance  and  activity.  The  Bees  will  dwin- 
dle away  by  degrees,  until  the  hive  becomes  whol- 
ly abandoned.  This  is  an  infallible  sign  of  the 
barrenness  of  the  Queen,  or  that  the  hive  is  whol 
ly  divested  of  any  fecundated  eggs  of  the  prcced 
ing  season — in  this  case,  the  proprietor  should  im 
mediately  proceed  to  join  the  Beestothe  weakest 


In  the  feeding  of  the  weaker  liives,  particular 
care  must  be  taken  this  month  to  avoid  all  robbe- 
ry from  stranger  Bees.  At  this  season  the  best 
period  for  feeding  is  the  evening,  and  on  llie  fol- 
lowing morning  to  take  away  the  surplus  food,  and 
restore  it  again  in  the  evening.  The  sense  of 
smell  is  so  acute  in  the  Bee,  that  it  immediately 
scents  the  food  which  may  be  placed  in  a  hive, 
and  an  attack  upon  it  is  generally  the  conse- 
quence. 

This  month  the  tin  sliders  may  be  drawn  away 
from  the  entrance,  and  the  Bees  may  have  the 
advantage  of  its  full  extent ;  providing  at  the  same 
time  against  those  casualties,  from  which  tlie  api- 
ary is  never  exempt,  but  in  the  regulation  of  which 
the  prudence  and  skill  of  the  proprietor  must  be 
put  to  the  test,  according  as  the  circumstances 
arise. 

This  is  a  good  month  for  the  purchase  of  stock 
hi\  es — as  they  have  weathered  all  the  casualties 
of  tlie  winter,'  and  little  fear  need  now  be  enter 
tiuned  of  famine. 

The  warmer  the  hives  are  now  kept,  the  better, 
as  it  accelei'ates  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  and  pro- 
motes the  prolific  nature  of  the  Queen.  Some 
young  Bees  may  now  be  perceived  in  the  hives, 
and  they  are  told  by  being  of  a  greyish  color,  and 
are  seen  running  about  in  front  of  the  hive — the 
old  Bees  will  be  seen  cleaning  them  with  their 
pi-oboscis,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  will  take  their 
flight  into  the  fields. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  USE  OF  JUNIPER  RAILS. 
Stevenson's  Point, Perquimans  Cuunty,J\,^.  C. 
March  7tli,'lH2'2. 

Dear  Sir — It  is  m>  misfortune,  fterhafts,  to  be 
without  timbered  land  convenient,  to  this  farm, 
which  has  reduced  me  to  the  necessity  of  purchas- 
ing where  I  can  get  timber  more  conveniently,  and 
called  ray  attention  particulaily  to  my  fence's.  A 
good  fence  or  hedge  I  look  ujjon  as  important, 
comparatively  speaking,  to  an  agriculturist,  as  a 
strongly  walled  city  to  the  besieged,  or  a  faithful 
centinel  to  an  army,  in  an  enemy's  country. 

This  winter  1  have  met  with  an  opportunity  of 
purchasing  about  ten  thousand  ten  feet  juniper 
rails  ;  which  has  enabled  me  to  give  my  fencing 
a  thorough  examination  and  repair,  in  which  I 
have  become  so  completely  reconciled  with  my 
purchase  of  rails,  that,  for  the  future,  I  now  think, 
I  shall  purchase  none  but  of  that  description.  The 
former  owner  of  this  farm  was  induced,  about 
twenty-five  or  six  years  since,  to  try  the  "post  and 
railed"  fence,  with  double  ditches,  and  for  that 
purpose  procured  a  quantity  of  juniper  i-ails.  The 
fence  upon  that  plan,  not  answering  his  expecta- 
tions, as  I  am  infoinied,  inasmuch  as  the  hogs 
broke  through  or  undci  mined  it,  he  pulled  it  down, 
and  used  the  rails  in  the  oi-dinary  way.  Now,  sir, 
to  my  surprise,  at  this  time,  after  a  use  of  twenty- 
five  years,  aX  \li■^iSi  tvjcnty  of  which,  this  farm  has 
been  rented  or  leased  out,  I  find  these  rails  near- 
ly as  sound  and  firm  as  they  must  have  been  the 
day  they  were  put  in  use  !  Many  have  the  bark 
on  them,  apparently  as  tVesh  as  ever,  and  but  few 
in  a  state  of  decay  !  And  to  this,  sir,  permit  me  to 
add,  that  I  am  info'.'med,  there  are  rails  of  this  de- 
scription, in  an  adjoining  county  to  this, which  have 
been  in  use  for  sixty  years,  and  are  yet  faithful, 
though  venerable,  ceutiuels  !  The  intelligent  far- 
mer will,  at  once,  perceive  the  many  advantages 


FROM  A  SUBSCRIBER  AND  CORRESPONDENT. 

Loudoun  County,  Fa. 
To  the  Editor. 

SIR — I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  enclosing  you  \  derived  from  a  fence  of  this  kind  :  there  is  tlie  ex- 
the  result  of  an  experiment,  made  in  the  use  of  pcnse  of  annual  repairs,  the  saving  of  timber,  more 
Candles:  one  of  which  was  made  with  a  wooden  valuable  for  other  puiyoses,  and  now  in  some  parts 
w/cX-,  the  other  in  the  usual  wav,  with  cotton.  Theiof  our  country  becoming  very  scarce,  the  saving 
candles  were  made  at  the  sanie  time,  moulded  in;Of  labor,  which  can,  in  other  ways,  be  advantage- 
thesamesizedmoulds,  of  exact  equal  v/eight,bothjously  employed,  and  the  great  ease  with  which 
et  on  fire  at  the  same  moment,  and  placed  upon  these  fences  can  be  removed,  &c.  &c.     Further 


the  same  table.  That  which  was  made  with  a 
wooden  wick,  lasted  seven  hours — the  other  five ; 
affording  equal  light. 

The  size  of  the  candles  were  about  six  to  the 
pound ;  the  wood  used  was  a  part  of  a  cypress 
shingle,  and  prepared  after  the  following  manner, 
to  wit:    The  wood  was  split  to  the  size  of  rye 


conmient  is  deemed  altogether  unnecessary. 

Ten  feet  juniper  rails  are  purchased  in  the 
county  of  Tjrell,  delivered  on  the  water,  as  I  am 
informed,  for  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
thousand — they  are  "bulky,"  and  stow  badl\-,  con- 
sequently a  \essel  will  carry  but  few,  and  the 
freight  is  high.     The  price  of  sucli  rails  here,  a 


stock  hive  "in  the  apiary.  If  the  Bees  be  in  a  Huishlstraw,  and  made  round,  so' that  the  coat  of  cottdn,'>^'«tance  only  of  about  twenty  miles,  is  from  eigli- 
Hive,  the  operation  is  very  simple.     Take  off  the  which  was  applied,  might  be  more  easily  put  on  hy:^'''^'?.  tptwenty-hve  dollars.^  _  i  hey  are  light  and 

St  ■  ..--...  ....  ... 

h 

'  L  procure  some  dry 
leaves  or  tobacco,  and  give  the  Bees  of  both  hives 
a  slight  fumigation — plaster  the  uppermost  hive 
well  round  the  bottom,  so  that  no  Bee  r.an  get  out, 
except  through  the  entrance  of  the  lower  hive. 
Some  little  fighting  may  take  place,  but  in  a  few 
days  the  massacre  of  one  of  the  Queen  Bees  will 
have  taken  place,  and  the  united  assembly  will 


straw  coNer,  and  the  folding  wooden  top  of  the  I  rolling  the  stick  upon  a  card  which  contained  the  '^'^^'.' V'"'"''?  '^°'''"' '""  ''^"'^^'^  ""'^ ''''  1-?^  "P  '"'^^ 
hi  veto  which  the  Bees  are  to  be  joined,  and  place 'cotton,  which  had  been  previously  well  carded.'"P"S'"^ /takes,  pnmed  at  the  top.*  and  the  pan- 
the  other  hive  on  the  bars;  then  procure  some  dry  The  stick  was  then  rolled  upon  a  table,  to  cause '"'•''>*,  ?»ly  sudicieutly  crooked  to  keep  them  from 

the  cotton  to  adhere  closely    and  then  was  about  washmg  down  by  the  side   ot    each  other-the 
the  size  of  a  common  quiU-iit  was  then  placed  in  ^^■^^<',^  ,^1^°^^  be  set  about  two  feet  in  the  ground. 


the  mould  and  the  tallow  poured  in.  'I'he  stick 
must  be  somewhat  longer  than  the  mould,  as  the 
candle  must  be  drawn  with  pincers. 

Agreeably  to  the  foregoing  experiment,  a  pound 

of  candles  will  last  forty-two  hours,  when  they 

then  begin  to  work  as  one  family.  Should  the'  BeesI  would  only  last  thirty,  made  after  the  usual  way. 


be  in  a  common  hive,  the  operation  is  more  diffi 
cult,  and  is  attended  with  those  obstructions  which 
deter  many  persons  from  attempting  it.  The  top 
ef  the  hive  to  which  the  Bees  are  to  be  joined  must 
be  cut  off,  and  the  combs  laid  bare ;  this,  however, 
is  no  easy  task,  as  the  combs  are  all  attached  to 
the  upper  bands  of  the  hive,  and  this  separation 
occasions,  not  only  a  fraction  of  the  combs,  but 
tills  the  hive  with  filth  and  dirt — the  weak  hive 
must  then  be  placed  upon  it,  and  plastered  round 
the  bottom — the  .same  system  of  fumigation  must 
be  adopted  as  with  the  Huish  Hive — and  the  bene- 
fit of  till  union  will  soon  be  perceptible,  frpip  the 
ihcreased  actiritj  of  the  Bees; 


One  pound  of  raw  cotton  is  sufficient  (with  th 


one  hole  ansv,  cring  for  both  ;  for  which  I  liiive 
substituted  the  largest  rails,  leaving  the  whole 
length,  in  order  to  use  them  again  when  thev  may 
rot  off,  which  I  am  informed  will  be  in  about  five 
years.  Twelve  hundred  juniper  ten  feet  rails,  such 
as  I  have  purchased,  will  make  a  fence  of  one  hun- 
dred pannels,  ten  rails,  or  five  feet  high  ;  o\er 


wooden  wick)  for  1601bs.  of  candles.  Another! ^'"'^^^l'-  ^  ^•^"'"'•f  to  say,  the  most  mischievoi^ 
great  advantage  in  using  the  wc^den  wick,  is,  i],^,crc,itnve  CMmot\e.ip,  and  reaching  two  hundred 
;\„  .n„Hi«  ,„;ii  „,>.  loll  ,\,  ,.,:,.„.  ,.,„,t-K„,.  Ir,,.  Willi  and  eighty  strides  or  yards.— 1  have  no  doubt  but 


the  candle  will  not  fall  in  warm  weather,  nor  will 
it  be  so  easily  affected  by  tlie  air. 

If  you  think  proper  to  give  the  above  to  the 
public,  through  your  widely  circulated  and  very 
useful  paper,  I  shall  be  pleased ;  convinced  as  I 
am,  of  the  great  advantage  which  will  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  wooden  wicks,  generally. 

The  idea  is  not  original  with  me,  but  derived 
from  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Domestic  Encyclopedia, 
pa  ge  497.  W.  B. 


that  the  cypress  will  answer  equally  well. 

I  am,  sir,  your  constant  reader,,and 

very  humble  servant, 

JON'A.  H.  JACOCKS. 


*  My  fence,  upon  this  /ilan,  stood  the  late  Sep- 
tember storm,  a/id  nvus  the  only  fence  on  the  fi Ian- 
tation  tliatT.ms  not  laid  prostrate.  The  rails  are 
called  ten  feet,  but  are  about  ten  and  an  half- — the 
smallest  are  selected  and  /lut  at  the  bottom,  other- 
vim  fiigs  might Jind  tfieir  way  through. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

March  9cli,  1822. 
Dear  &>— Being  desirous  of  determining  the 
exact  quantity  of  food  necessary  to  keep  a  pig  in  a 
constantly  tliriving  state  ;  and  the  actual  expense 
of  feeding  him,  I  selected  two  that  had  been  wean- 
ed three  montlis,  and  having  weighed  them,  im- 
mediately began  giving  them  as  much  as  they 
would  eat,  carefully  noting  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed,  and  their  monthly  gain.  They  were 
kept  together — and,  _  . 

<       to  to  ^  *^  ^  '^  ^'^^  ^ 
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Leaving  a  profit,  when  thus  highly  and  expen-  as  well  as  in  my  ovn,  as  far  as  .  i,ir)w,  itia>.peu 
sivelv  fed,  of  nearly  eight  dollars  per  head.  I  pently  of  each  other.  1  know  not  \.ith  whciii  it 
charge  nothing  for  fuel  or  attendance,  as  the  ma-  had  priority.  The  subject  is  an  Sj',;  (cultural  in- 
nure  more  than  pays  that  expense.  At  the  pi  e-  stiTiment  to  stir  and  loosen  the  ground,  deep.cr 
cnt  price  of  pork,  7  cents,  there  would  be  a  small  ;Aa;i  the  deefiest  fito  ughing,  so  as  to  keep  the  ve- 
loss,  if  fed  thus  extravagantly ;  which,  however,  getable  mould  still  above. 

is  unnecessary,  and  only  tried  as  an  experiment.  The  idea  of  such  an  operation  has  been  for  years 
The  same  quantity  of  pork  may  be  easily  raised  in  my  mind,  but  dormant  there,  in  consequence  of 
at  two- thirds  the  expense.  pursuits  which  gave  me  full  employment  and  re- 

Some  time  since  you  desired  to  be  informed  of  strained  me  from  the  immediate  practice  of  agri- 
a  mode  of  presening  vegetables  during  the  win-  culture,  until  the  end  of  the  6th  month  of  last 
ter as  1  have,  in  the  course  often  ortwelveyears  year,  when  I  wrote  to  Gideon  Davis,  of  George- 
past,  laid  up  and  kept  perfectly  well,  between  town,  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  bushels  of  carrots,  man-  tract  : — "  I  think  there  is  still  wanting  in  good 
gel  wurtzel,  ruta  baga,  Sec.  without  putting  ^.\\ifm\f,uitbandry ,  an  instrument  such  as  1  have  not  yet 
in  cellars;  I  am  able  to  describe  a  method  which | seen  in  use.  My  idea  is  as  follows  : — in  breaking 
>^  all  may  practise,  under  an  assurance  of  perfect  up  ground  which  has  been  long  neglected,  1  would 
""  safety.  have  an  insti-ument  somewhat  like  a  coulter,   to 

In  the  autumn,  when  gathering  my  vegetables, {follow  the  first  plough,  and  to  stir  the  ground_  in 
a  trench  is  dug,  about  six  or  eight  inches  deep,|the  bottom  of  the  same  furrow  (without  bringing 
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©ifference  between  living  and  dead  -weight  of 
the  two,  ninety-eight  pounds,  or  about  one  seventh. 
The  months  of  July  and  August   were  extremely 
kot,  and  I  had  no  cool  pen  unoccupied,  to  put  these 
animals  in,  which  I  believe  was  the  reason  of  their 
jaining  so  little  in  weight.     The  barrow  particu- 
I'arly  seemed  to  suffer  from  the  heat,  and  sonie- 
wliat  to  lose  his  appetite.     They  were  always  full 
fed,  and  always  fat  enough  for  the  butcher. 
Exjieyise  of  food,  ijfc. 
3    Pigs  cost,  at  3  months  old,     ....  g   8 
31  bushels  corn,  at  60  cts.     .     .     12  60 

95*  do.  yegetables,  25     .     .     .      23  87 


Dolls.  44  47 
Isold   this  pork,  600  lbs.  at  10  cts.     .     .    60 


Diffcrewe     15  5.'i 


four  feet  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  long :  into 
this  they  are  carefully  piled  about  18  inches  high, 
and  then  gradually  drawn  up,  so  as  to  form  a  slop- 

g  roof,  having  the  highest  point  about  three  feet 
from  the  bottom.  Upon  them  a  covering  of  straw 
about  three  inches  thick,  is  laid,  and  as  much  earth 
thrown  on,  as  will  keep  the  straw  from  blowing 
away.  As  the  season  advances  we  add  more  earth, 
so  as  finally  to  leave  it  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
thick.  Such  a  trench  will  hold  one  hundred  bushels, 
which  is  the  quantity  I  always  put  in,  as  they  can 
soon  be  removed  into  the  bara  for  use,  in  winter ; 
and,  by  always  having  the  pits  of  equal  size,  I  am 
enal)led,  from  time  to  time,  to  asceitain  the  exact 
amount  of  vegetables  I  have  on  hand,  by  merely 
counting  the  heaps  I  yesterday  opened  one  of 
Swedish  turnips  ;  they  were  perfectly  dry,  as  yel- 
low as  gold,  and  not  a  decayed  one  in  the  pit. 
They  keep  through  April,  in  this  manner.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  say,  I  always  chuse  a  spot,  which 
has  a  small  descent;  that  the  rains  may  not  settle 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  that  I  particular- 
ly avoid  covering  too  deep  at  first.  By  not  attend- 
ing to  the  latter  directions,  I  have  known  large 
pits  of  vegetables  entirely  rotten,  within  a  month 
of  putting  them  up. 

I  am  now  daily  using  cabbages,  for  my  stock,  in 
fine  order,  preserved  according  to  Cobbet's  plan, 
by  placing  the  heads  downward  upon  straw,  and 
scattering  among  the  stumps  leaves  and  coarse 
meadow  hay.  This  is  the  easiest  and  best  mode 
1  have  ever  known  of  keeping  them  for  winter  or 
spring  use.  .       •  ,,  r 

With  great  respect,  and  every  good  wish  for 
the  continuance  and  success  of  your  labors  as  edi- 
tor of  a  useful  and  interesting  Journal, 
I  am,  dear  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A  MASSACHUSETTS  FARMER. 

P.  S.  I  ought  to  have  stated  that  when  putting 
up  ruta  baga,  the  root  with  the  earth  adhering 
to  themoucht  to  be  carefully  trimmed  off,  other- 
wise so  much  dirt  will  cause  a  fermentation  and 
growth  in  the  heap,  and  be  likely  to  spoil  a  great 
part  of  the  vegetables. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 

Remarks  on  the  great  importance  of  DEEP 
TILTH ;  and  our  want  of  a  suitable  instru- 
ment to  accomfili^h  it  without  burying  the  SOIL 

Sandy  Spring,  Md.  3d  Mo.  13th,  1822. 
When  an  individual  in  a  community  conceives 
an  idea  or  possesses  a  knowledge  of  any  operation 
which  he  thinks  would  be  an  improvement  of 
general  practice,  and  its  use  a  public  benefit,  to 
communicate  it,  if  not  a  duty,  is  at  least  not  cen- 
surable. The  idea  which  I  am  about  to  offer  for 
the  consideration  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  which 
I  'oelieve  will  be  found  to  be  an  iiviprovcmcnt,  ori- 
ginate«l  in  the  minds  of  scTcral  cf  my  neighbors 


it  up)  six  or  eight  inches  deeper,  the  next  furrow 
of  the  breaking-up  plough  to  be  turned  over  on 
this  loosened  earth,  and  the  coulter  again  to  fol- 
low and  so  on  through  the  field.  I  would  have  the 
first  plough  to  make  a  dee/i  furrow,  notwith- 
standing 1  would  stir  the  ground  still  deeper.  I 
am  bent  on  making  this  experiment,  at  least — and 
I  wish  thou  wouldst  turn  thy  thoughts  toward 
such  a  culture  and  such  an  instrument." 

My  friend  and  neighbor,  Roger  Brooke,  has 
just  put  into  my  hands,  with  permission  to  use  at 
my  discretion,  tke  following  copy  of  apaperwhicli 
he  drew  up  sometime  last  autumn,  and  sent,  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  tn 
be  published  ano7iymousty.  It  must  have  mis- 
carried, as  it  has  not  appeared  in  print.  I  liare 
prevailed  on  him  to  allow  me  to  connect  with  it 
the  real  name  of  the  author. 

Our  agricultural  implements  generally,  and 
"  ploughs  particularly,  have  lately  been  much 
improved,  and  deep  ploughing  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  almost  all  good  farmers.  We  however, 
lack  one  implement  from  the  operation  of  which 
it  is  believed  we  should  derive  many  important 
advantages.  I  mean  a  proper  instrument  to  fol- 
low the  plough  in  all  its  rounds,  and  to  open  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  so  that  we  may  stir  th  • 
earth  and  render  it  pervious  to  a  greater  depth 
than  can  be  done  by  the  plough  alone,  and  ye- 
leave  the  vegetable  mould  near  the  surfac-i 
where  nature  has  placed  it,  and  where  it  ought 
to  be  for  obvious  reasons.  The  utility  of  sue  v 
an  operation  will  be  readily  seen  by  all  whi 
know  the  great  length  of  roots  which  are  throw  .\ 
out  by  most  vegetables,  wherever  they  fini 
sufficient  depth  of  loose  earth.  I  have  fop 
years  had  thoughts  of  putting  in  practice  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  but  not  knowing  exactly  what 
would  best  perform  the  desired  operation,  ad 
ded  to  a  disposition  too  apt  to  delay  the  per- 
formance of  what  I  know  to  be  right — I  have 
neglected  it :  Although  it  may  appear  at  firs; 
view  to  be  no  diificult  thing  to  construct  some- 
thing adapted  to  the  purpose,  yet  I  think  it  of 
consequence  enough  to  claim  the  attention  of  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  and  worthy  of  a 
handsome  premium,  for  the  one  that  will,  with 
a  given  power,  break  the  whole  width  of  the 
furrow  to  the  greatest  depth.  Should  it  not  be 
deemed  worthy  of  consideration  to  the  society,  I 
hope  some  of  our  ingenious  and  public  spiri'teJ 
mechanics  will  exert  their  inventive  powers,  to 
confer  a  benefit  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  I 
have  thought  of  three  coulters,  or  the  same 
number  of  the  tines  of  Beatson's  scarifier  place  I 
in  a  triangular  position,  Iiut  this  I  leave  to  bet- 
ter judges,  not  doubting  that  if  others  attach  the 
same  importance  to  tlie  operation  tliat  I  do, 
something  suitable  to  perform  it,  will  be  in- 
ve»te4."  -'^- 
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A  r.ei"h!H'i'  of  ours,  j.  good  practical  farnicv, linto  any  part  of  the  slope  GC,  it  would  Ijiing  a- 
Joscph  Delupkinc,  li.is,  sinci-  last  fall,  iiiade  trial  (way  cither  ;/«.v/,or  a  clod  nearly  abhard  as  a  sun- 
of  a  machine  of  three  coulters,  to  loosen  the  dried  brick  ;  the  earth  in  the  made  bank,  rcniain- 
rroiind  in  the  bottom  ofthe  furrow,  and,  I  believe,  cd  always  friable,  and  some  nioktiire  was  always 
thinks  well  of  the  operation.  Roger  Brooke  is  visible  a  small  distance  beneath  the  surface.  The 
?!o:r  usinir  a  machine  consisting  of  two  coulters,  earth  of  which  this  bank  was  composed,  was  mt 
and  in  a  few  days  1  expect  to  have  a  similar  one.  productive  until  '.oosened  to  a  considerable  de]Jth 
ISC  to' communicate,  hereafter,  the  re-      No  doubt  the  intell' 


gent  readers  of  the  Ameri 
can  Farmer  have  often  observed  similar _/otM — the 
inferences,  1  think,  are  obvious. 

ISAAC  BRIGGS. 


From  the  jY.  Y.  Statesman. 

Woollen  ^auwtacture. 

My  last  paper  contained  a  criticism  on  an  opi- 


\\e  propose 
suits. 

The  benefit  we  may  reasonably  expect  from  a 
more  extensive  range  for  the  roots  of  the  plants 
we  cultivate,  is  considerable,  yet  it  is  not  the  only 
one.  A  much  greater  quantity  of  water  will  be 
iflibibed  and  retained  to  mitigate  the  severe  ef- 
fects of  a  following  dry  season,  and  the  most  fer- 
tile part  of  the  soil  (that  on  the  surface)  will  re- 
main in  its  proper  place  instead  of  being  can-iednion  given  by  Dr.  Cooper  on  the  woad  vat.  It  is 
away  by  what  is  called  was/iing;  which  is  more  niy  intention  to  point  out  other  errors  in  his  work 
exhausting  to  the  soil  than  any  crop  whatever  on  dying,  not  with  a  view  of  injuring  that  work  in 
can  be,  and  for  which  there  is  no  preventive  so  public  estimation,  for  I  consider  it  the  best  of  its 
effectual  as  loosening  the  earth  to  a  sufficient  kind  ;  but  to  show  those  who  may  consult  it  for 
depth.  This  will  be  quite  obvious  if  we  consider  practical  purposes,  that  it  contains  many  receipts 
the  mode  of  cultivation,  too  common,  which  leaves  and  opinions  very  injurious  to  their  interest,  and 
a  super  stratum  from  three  to  six  inches  deep  of  to  the  rising  manufactories  of  the  country.  I  pur- 
loose  soil,  lying  on  a  compact,  impervious  bed  of  chased  the  work  in  the  year  18ir,  and  made  mar- 
clay — a  quantity  of  rain  often  falls  sufficient  to  ginal  notes  duringthe  first  day's  perusal,  of  thirty- 
render  this  soil  nearly  fluid,  the  water  cannot  sud-  two  practical  and  scientific  errors, 
dcnly  penetrate  into  the  solid  pan  below,  butcar-|  Dyingis  an  art  purely  chemical,  in  which  the  play 
ries  oft"  the  best  of  the  surface.  Ifthe  earth  were  of  affinities  are  often  very  complicated.  If  che- 
loosened  to  the  depth  of  about  fifteen  inches,  few  mists  would  become  dyers,  or  dyers  chemists  a 
rains  would  be  so  copious  as  not  to  be  imbibed  and  great  deal  of  light  might  be  thrown  on  this  myste- 
lie  quietly  as  in  a  sponge.  irious  business  ;  but  in  the  arts,  the  general  rea- 

In  concluding  this  little  sketch  on  deep  atirring, '  soner  is  a  novice,  and  it  is  the  experienced  prac- 
I  will  state  a  fact  which  came  under  my  observa-titioner  alone  who  can  be  expected  to  explain  the 
lion  last  summer — it  was  calculated  to  speak  toprinciples  of  his  art.  Bancroft  made  a  number  of 
an  attentive  mind  an  impressive  language,  more; experiments  on  minuter  quantities,  and  drew  ge- 
powerful  than  volumes  of  mere  theory.  In  the|neral  conclusions  from  them  ;  but  when  he  made 
spring  of  last  year,  near  James  River,  a  canal  was,  a  trial  on  a  large  scale  at  Goodwin's  dye-house, 

he  found  that  his  favorite  h)'pothesis  was  altoge- 
ther erroneous. 

Many  of  the  receipts  collected  by  Dr.  Cooper, 
are  from  old  French  authors,  now  become  obso- 


made,  passing  through  a  piece  of  ground  which 

had  been  formerly  in  cultivation ;   but,  for  some 

years  past,  had  remained  in  the  state,  in  which  it 

was  when  the  canal  was  commenced,  turned  out, 

neglected  and   unproductive.    The   direction  of hete,  and  are  much  too  complicated  and  expen- 

the  canal  is  east  and  west,  along  a  hill  side  facing  give,  for  the  trade  of  the  present  day.    There  is 


the  south.  The  following  diagram  will  show  a 
cross-section,  giving  a  view  of  the  declivity  of  tlie 
ground,  and  the  dimensions  and  position  of  the 
bank  : 


also  a  fashion  in  the  hue  of  standing  colors,  which 


'..lien  a  very  full  color  is  intended,  is  four  ounces 
ot  ulum  and  two  of  tartar  to  each  pound  weight 
of  woollen.  'l"he  alum  should  be  first  dissolved, 
then  the  tartar  by  small  quantities  at  a  time; 
for  an  effervescence  takes  place,  which  may  throw 
the  liquor  out  of  the  boiler." 

This  proportion  of  mordant  is  too  large  for 
wool  dying,  one-fifth,  or  one-sixth  of  alum  is  suf- 
ficient, and  the  tartar,  should  never  exceed  the 
ratio  of  one-third  of  the  alum.  An  effervescence 
cannot  be  produced  unless  the  water  contain  some 
carbonate,  which  is  generally  carbonate  of  lime. 

P.  6.  "  If  the  water  meant  to  be  employed,  be 
foul  or  hard,  and  not  fit  for  washing,  or  curdles 
soap,  it  is  not  fit  for  dying  bright  colors.  This 
defect  may  be  remedied  by  boiling  bran,  &c.  in 
it  ;  but  no  bright  color  can  be  obtained  from  foul 
or  hard  water.' 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  by  the  best  English  dy- 
ers, that  water  holding  the  carbonate  of  lime  in 
solution,  which  is  not  fit  for  washing,  and  will  cur- 
dle soap,  is  the  best  for  dying  bright  colors, 
such  as  scarlet,  buff,  orange,  &c.  &c.  Foul  wa- 
ter is  never  used  for  bright  colors,  nor  can  it  be 
remedied  by  using  any  glutinous  substance. 

The  property  of  water  has  more  to  do  with 
dying,  than  is  generally  imagined.  This  sub- 
ject would  afford  an  extensive  essay  ;  but  my  ob- 
servations must  necessarily  be  confined  to  a  state- 
ment of  a  few  facts,  which  I  hope  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject. 

The  dyers  in  the  c'ounty  of  Gloucester,  are 
more  celebrated  for  coloring  scarlet  and  black 
than  those  of  any  other  county  in  England. — 
Some  particular  places  in  France  are  also  cele- 
brated for  the  same  colors.  The  water  in  the. 
county  of  Gloucester  is  highly  impregnated  with 
carbonate  of  lime ;  so  much  so,  that  twigs  laid  in 
the  streams  will  soon  become  thickly  encrusted 
with  it ;  and  a  violent  effervescence  is  produced, 
when  a  mordant  containing  an  excess  of  acid  !s 
thrown  into  the  boiling  dye  liquors.  In  all  ac- 
counts I  have  read  from  French  authors  on  dying 
a  similar  effervescence  takes  place,  where  they 
are  celebrated  for  the  same  colors.     I  have  as- 


The  line  ABC  represents  the  natural  surface 
ofthe  ground  in  a  direction  across  the  canal ;  the 
line  DE,  the  towing  path  10  feet  wide  ;  the  line 
FG,  the  bottom  of  the  canal  28  feet  wide.  The 
figure  BFGC  represents  a  section  of  the  excava 
tion  ;  and  ADEB,  a  section  of  the  bank.  DH,  the 
depth  of  the  made  bank  is  five  or  six  feet.  Al- 
though this  canal  was  made  in  the  spring,  it  re- 
mained clear  of  water  until  autumn.  During  the 
spring  abundance  of  rain  fell,  btit  the  summer 
■was  remarkably  dry.  Now  the  precious  fact,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  is,  the  little  vegetation  that 
had  ajipeared  on  the  unbroken  surface  above  C 
and  below  A  was  nearlv  de.stroyed  by  the  ex- 
tremely dry  season — the  slope  (iC  was  entirely 
destitute  of  vegetation,  duiing  the  whole  sum- 
mer— yet  the  slope  AD,  hu\  ■  -.^  the  same  south 
exposure,  and  the  top  of  the  bank,  were  si 
■with  a  luxuriant  growth  o,"  large  and  vigorf  's 
plants,  such  as  are  commonly  seen  in  the  ri'j;hest 
soils — htramonium  or  Jamestown -weed,  I'ok.  . 
L-'mbsquarter,  &c.  these  flourished  ilurinj^  '■.'•■.■.  j 
whole  of  the  dry  season,  and  did  not  seem  to  be 


those  receipts  will  not  resemble.  The  most  pro-icertained  from  my  own  experience,  that  no  two 
minent  errors,  as  might  be  expected,  are  those  streams  situated  at  any  considerable  distance  from 
which  the  doctor  has  marked  as  his  own.  iCach  other  will  produce  the  same  shade  of  color, 

Having  made  these  general  remarks,  I  shall '^'O™  ^  like  proportion  of  the  same  materials.— 
proceed  to  collect  extracts,  and  show  wherein  1  There  is  also  a  sensible  difference,  in  the  effect 
they   are  erroneous.     It  will  be  understood  that  produced  by  water  from  the  same  stream,  when 


my  observations  refer  only  to  the  coloring  of  wool 
len. 

P.  30.  "  The  brightness  of  the  color  is  also  im- 
proved by  sulphuring." 

P.  32.  "  If  the  wool  be  intended  for  any  fine  and 


used  at  places  distant  from  each  other. 

There  is  a  locality  in  the  practice  of  dying, 
arising  from  the  variable  properties  of  water, 
which  accounts  for  the  various  receipts  given  bj 
different  writers,  to  produce  the  same  color.     I 


bright  colors,  it  will   be  better  for  being   either  i'^"'^^^  ^  dyer   who   commenced   business  in   one 


ulphured,  or  exposed  for  a  day  to  the  action  of 
the  sulphureous  acid." 

Woollen  cloth  that  has  been  sulphured,  which 
is  seldom  done,  excepting  for  uniform  white,  will 
never  take  any  other  color  well  afterwards  ;  nor 
will  a  dyer  who  understands  his  business,  under- 
take to  color  such  goods  at  his  own  risk. 

P.  60.  "  The  more  perfectly  the  indigo  is  de- 
oxyded  the  better  ;  this  is  known  by  the  uniform 
green  color  of  the  liquor  in  the  blue  vat." 

\^^len  indigo  is  perfectly  de-oxydized,  it  will 
become  white,  and  no  art  can  make  it  re-absorb 
oxygen  ;  consequently,  no  color  can  be  obtained 
from  it.  The  liquor  of  a  blue  vat  when  examin- 
ed by  a  workman,  is  usually  thrown  out  of  some 
small  vessel,  which  is  elevated  above  the  vat  ; 
and  the  color,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light, 
should  be  of  a  fine  olive  green,  and  highly  vivid. 
Now,  so  far  from  this  being  a  state  of  perfect  de- 
oxydizement,  it  is  removed  many  shades  from 
even  the  minimum  of  oxydation. 

P. 5.  "The  common  mordants  or  saline  sub- 


even  diminished  in  vigor.     If  a  too!  were  stricken  stances  in   the  preparation  liquor,  for  woollens, 


county  and  failed  ;  he  then  removed  to  an  ad- 
joining county,  and  became  highly  celebrated. 
After  maintaining  his  reputation  undiminished 
for  thirty  years,  he  returned  to  the  county  he  had 
originally  left,  where  he  again  lost  his  credit — 
nor  could  he  there  maintain  the  reputation  of  a. 
common  dyer. 

WTien  water  is  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
limestone,  the  effects  produced  by  the  mordants 
on  coloring  matter  will  be  very  different,  than  in 
water  containing  none,  which  will  be  evident 
from  the  most  cursory  view  ofthe  subject.  When 
any  mordant  containing  an  excess  oi  acid,  as 
suj>*r-tartrate  of  pot-ash,  is  thro%vn  into  water 
holding  common  limestone  in  solution,  the  ex- 
cess of  acid  will  combine  with  the  lime,  and  a 
new  mordant  will  be  formed  ;  (tartrate  of  lime  ;) 
but  this  is  not  the  extent  of  the  effect  produced — 
that  portion  of  the  lime,  which  remains  after  the 
excess  of  acid  has  been  neutralized,  will  decom- 
pose aportion  ofthe  tartrate  of  pot-ash,  and  the 
mordants  remaining  in  the  liquor,  will  be  tar- 
trate of  lime,  tartrate  of  pot-ash  and  pot-ash.    If 
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the  sulphate  of  iron  be  the  mordant  useJ,  the  re- 
sult will  be  sulphate  of  lime  and  an  oxyde  of 
iron,  and  changes  will  be  produced  more  or  less 
on  every  mordant  used.  When  pure  water  is 
employed,  none  of  these  changes  can  take  place. 
With  a  knowledge  of  these  facts,  and  also,  that 
diit'erent  waters  contain  diilerent  alkaline  earths 
and  oxydes  in  solution,  in  innumerable  propor- 
tions, we  shall  no  lonijer  be  surprised  at  the  va- 
riety of  receipts  given  by  different  artists  to  pro- 
duce the  same  color. 

P.  8.  "  In  extracting  the  colons  of  many  color- 
ing drugs,  as  yellow  and  red,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  a  full  boiling  heat  ought  to  be  avoided. — 
Hence  I  should  approve  of  the  method  employed 
in  the  English  dyehouses,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Count  Rumford,  of  boiling  by  steam." 

The  heat  of  steam  is  used  by  very  few  of  the 
English  dyers,  and  where  used,  is  done  from  a 
principle  of  economy,  not  from  an  idea  of  dying 
below  a  boiling  heat.  Madder  reds  are  never 
boiled,  because  the  )'ellow  of  the  madder,  which 
can  be  imbibed  only  at  a  boiling  heat,  injures 
the  color.  There  are  but  few  colors  that  the 
pores  of  wollen  will  absorb  belov/  a  boiling 
heat  ;  and  j'ellows  require  a  strong  boiling.^ 
Steam  heat  will  answer  in  some  colors,  but  in 
the  greater  number  it  will  not,  for  scarlet  and  ma- 
ny others  that  have  been  tried  by  steam  were 
found  to  have  only  an  external  coloring.  Hence 
the  reason  why  those  who  use  steam,  have  a 
grate  under  each  furnace,  to  be  made  use  of 
when  necessai-j'. 

P.  16.  "  Nicaragua,  Peach,  Cam,  and  Bar 
■woods.  These  are  novv'  imported,  and  used  as 
very  inferior  and  cbcajj  substitutes  for  Brazille 
and  Crazitutto.  It  would  be  well  worth  while  to 
make  a  set  of  comparative  -experiments,  as  to 
the  quality  and  brightness  of  coloring  matter  they 
contain,  for  the  purjiose  of  ascertaining  their  re- 
lative value.  The  nitro-muriat  of  tin  should  be 
the  precipitant  for  these  woods." 

Cam  and  Bar  woods,  pi'oduce  colors  of  a  very 
tliffercnt  kind,  front  Brazille  wood,  and  are  much 
more  permanent,  therefore,  their  relative  value 
cannot  be  expressed,  by  any  comparison  of  the 
proportion  of  their  precipitates.  Neither  can  an 
abundant  precipitate  be  always  jconsidered  as  a 
■proof  of  superiority,  for  it  is  often  only  apparent, 
and  is  owing  to  a  feculent  matter,  which  adheres 
to  the  acid,  and  is  carried  down  ■with  the  preci- 
pitate. 

P.  17.  "Stick  lac:  seed  lac:  shell  lac.  The 
fed  colouring  matter  of  the  resin  lacca,  is  very 
freci'dently  use4  as  a  dying  material  on  the  con- 
+ir,ent  of  Europe ;  but  in  England,  I  believe  lac 
is  only  used  for  sealing-wax,  and  black pajjer  var- 
nish." 

The  coloring  matter  of  shell-lac,  has  been  used 
in  England  about  fourteen  years,  as  a  substitute 
for  cochineal.  It  is  extracted  in  the  East  Indies, 
;ind  precipitated  with  muriate  of  tin  ;  from 
wlience  it  is  imported  in  square  cakes,  and  the 
best  quality  has  been  sold  at  about  half  the  price 
of  cochineal. 

I  discovered  the  process,  by  which,  scarlet 
1-ould  be  coloured  from  lac  lake,  in  the  year  1807 ; 
and  entered  a  caveat  with  intention  to  secure  a 
patent  right.  But  on  leaving  the  country  the  fol- 
lowing year,  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  reaping  any  ad- 
vantage from  the  discovery.  The  following  is  the 
jjrocess,  now  followed,  to  color  scarlet  with  the 
iar-dye,  which  I  have  lately  obtained  from  Eng- 
land. 

First.  A  lac  spirit  jtnust  be  prepared,  by  dis- 
■solviug  four  ounces  of  tin  in  each  pint  of  muriatic 
acid;  which  must  be  done  by  digesting  the  mix- 
ture in  a  sand  heat.  This  iscalled  the  lac  spirit. 
When  the  tin  is  dissolved,  the  following  compost 
must  be  prepared  iu  a  saud  heat  also  ;  take   ten 


pounds  of  the  lac  spirit,  in  which  dissolve  six 
potuids  eight  ounces  ot  lac-dye,  six  pounds  eight 
ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  four  ounces  of  tumeric, 
eight  ounces  of  cochineal,  and  one  pound  of  saf 
flower  ;  when  these  ingredients  are  well  stirrer, 
in,  add  to  the  mixture  four  ounces  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  must  now  be  well  stirred  for  one 
hour,  and  let  it  remain  in  the  sand  heat,  until  the 
following  morning.  To  dye  a  scarlet,  one  pound  of 
the  compost  is  used  to  two  pounds  of  woollen. 
HOPSON 


ON  THE  ROT  IN  THE  GREEN  SEED 
COTTON. 
Chark'st^jn,  S.  C.  Feb.  8th,  1822. 
Dear  Sir, 

Should  you  deem  the  following  observations  on 
the  rot  in  green  seed  or  ufiland  cotton,  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  truly  useful  paper,  I  beg  you  will  give 
tlreman  insertion,  and  oblige  one  of  your  subscri- 
bers from  South  Carolina. 

In  the  year  1818,  my  cotton  was  first  visited  by 
this  dreadfid  malady,  the  rot,  and  suffered  consid- 
erably. From  frequent  con\  ersations  with  se\'er- 
al  intelligent  and  observant  planters,  I  became 
convinced,  that  the  injury  was  caused  by  an  insect's 
puncturing  the  pod,  and  most  probably  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depositing  its  egg,  which  might  be  pro 
tected  through  the  winter,  by  the  woolly  fibres 
which  adhere  to  the  seed.  In  1819,  I  tried  the 
following  experiment,  particularly  on  a  small  field 
of  rich  land  contiguous  to  my  dwellinghouse.  Ear- 
ly iu  the  winter  I  had  the  stalks  collected  and 
burnt ;  and  finding  th.at  many  pods,  destroyed  by 
rot,  had  fallen  off  and  were  lying  about  the  field, 
I  had  them  carefiilly  raked  up  and  burnt.  A  few 
days  before  sowing,  I  had  several  casks  got,  in  each 
of  which  were  put  about  one  bushel  of  ashes  to 
about  twenty  gallons  of  water,  taken  from  a  manure 
heap,  and  a  gallon  or  two  of  pickle,  which  had  been 
used  for  curing  meat  during  the  winter.  The  mix- 
ture being  well  stirred,  was  allowed  to  stand  for 
24  hours — the  seed  was  then  put  in  carefully,  a 
small  quantity  at  a  time,  and  stirred,  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate them.  They  were  allowed  to  steep  about  20 
hours,  and  then  rolled  in  ashes,  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  lime,  until  each  seed  was  completely 
covereci.  On  the  25th  of  March,  the  field  was 
planted  (immediately  after  the  seed  was  rolled) 
and,  although  the  season  was  cold,  came  up  well. 
Towards  autumn  I  perceived  a  little  rot  among  it 
The  produce,  when  gathered  in,  was  kept  sepa- 
rate from  all  other  cotton,  and  yielded  285  lbs.  of 
clean  good  cotton  per  acre.  1  mention  this,  to  shew 
that  the  efi'ect  of  rot  must  have  been  inconsidera- 
ble. My  other  fields  were  treated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, with  the  exception  of  raking  up  the  fallen  pod, 
which  was  found  tedious.  I'hese,  likewise,  suf- 
fered rot  very  materially.  The  next  year,  being 
absent  from  home  at  planting  time,  I  directed  the 
same  process  to  be  followed  ;  but  am  inclined  to 
think,  it  was  not  done  with  the  same  attention.  I 
had  more  rot  this  year,  but  very  far  less  than  my 
neighbors.  I  have,  however,  abandoned  the  cul- 
ture of  the  gi-eeii  for  that  of  the  black  seed  cotton, 
(from  its  dreadful  effects  in  the  lower  country) 
which  is  free  from  this  evil ;  and,  although  I  have 
oljservcd  the  small  dark  speck  (which  is  the  inci- 
pient stage  of  rot  with  green  seed)  upon  the  pods, 
it  appears  to  have  done  no  harm,  from  the  pod  be- 
ing probably  of  a  firmer  and  more  impenetrable 
texture. 

I  am  ofopinion,  that  if  this  plan  was  tried  through- 
out a  neighborhood  generally,  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  rot  might  be  much  diminished,  if  not  alto- 
gether pi'cvented;  but  it  may  not  have  the  desired 
effect  in  solitary  instances,  as  the  insects  may 
transport  themselves  from  fields  infected,  to  those 
where  the  precaution  may  have  been  used.     Nor 


can  i  affirm,  that  very  strong  ley  mav  not  injure 
tne  germinating  of  the  seed  ;  but,  with  such  as  I 
have  tried,  I  know  that  it  will  not;  as  I  have  had 
seed  to  remain  in  the  ground  for  several  weeks 
from  drought,  and  then  come  up  well.  This,  how- 
ever, can  be  tried  on  a  small  scale,  by  placing  the 
seed  so  prepared,  in  a  warm  place,  before  the'sow- 
ing  of  the  crop  gener.ally.  The  cultivating  of  gree« 
seed  cotton  being  altogether  given  up,  in  the  part 
of  the  country  in  which  I  reside,  I  shall  renew  my 
experiment  this  year — and,  should  it  be  attended 
with  the  success  anticipated,  will  feel  much  hap- 
piness in  comnmnicating  it. 


From  the  Archievcs  of   Useful  Knoivtedge. 

To  Make  ftoltt  ^uap. 

Take  five  bushels  of  ashes,  damp  them  th»t 
roughly  on  the  ground,  and  let  them  stand  froitl 
five  hours  to  two  days,  as  may  be  convenient ; 
then  make  up  the  heap  in  an  obiongform,  open 
the  middle,  and  put  in  three  pecks  of  perfectly 
fresh  lime,  and  sprinkle  about  three  or  four  quarts 
of  water  over  it,  and  cover  up  :  observe  to  use  hot 
water  in  very  cold  weather.  In  large  experi- 
ments, cold  water  will  answer  in  any  weather. 

In  half  an  hour,  the  lime  will  heat,  and  burst 
open  the  heap  of  ashes,  when  the  whole  must  be 
well  and  quickly  mixed,  and  put  into  the  ley  tub, 
to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  and  fjeaten  moderately  ; 
another  la)er  of  ashes,  of  the  same  depth  as  the 
first,  is  then  to  be  added  and  beaten  as  before, 
and  so  on  until  the  tub  it  filled  within  six  inche9 
of  the  top  ;  water  is  then  to  be  poured  in  steadily 
until  the  ashes  are  nearly  or  entirely  spent.  The 
ley  must  be  of  a  strength  scarcely  sufficient  to 
float  a  n«wly  laid  egg :  four  gallons  of  this  ley  are 
to  be  put  into  a  large  kettle,  and  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  of  fat  added,  and  well  stirred,  over  a  gen- 
tle heat.  When  it  is  perceived,  that  the  shaip 
taste  of  the  mixture  is  lost,  more  ley  is  to  be  ad- 
ded occasionally,  until  the  soap  becomes  transpa- 
rent and  very  thick,  and  toward  the  last  of  the 
operation  the  liquid  must  be  made  to  boil  briskly. 
When  the  soap  is  made,  let  it  stand  for  a  day ; 
when,  if  it  does  not  grow  thin,  in  that  time,  no 
apprehensions  need  be  excited  as  to  the  occur- 
rence of  that  circumstance.  The  kettle  should 
be  covered,  and  should  hold  more  liquid  than  it 
is  intended  to  boil,  to  give  room  for  a  brisk  ebul- 
lition towards  the  close. 

For  HARD  SOAP,  mild  ley  is  to  be  used 

When  the  soft  soap  is  finished,  and  the  mixture 
still  tolerably  hot,  add  sea  salt  until  the  ley  drops 
clear  from  the  soap  :  if  it  closes,  add  more  salt, 
and  at  the  same  time,  slacken  the  fire  ;  then  boS 
until  the  froth  becomes  as  light  as  a  lOiV^a-  r. — 
Draw  the  fire,  and  pour  in  salt  and  water  into  the 
mixture  to  cool  it,  observing  to  make  a  rapid 
stream,  and  not  to  let  any  drops  fall  in  turning  up 
the  bucket.  When  the  soap  is  too  strong  of  the 
alkali,  it  will  not  grain  ;  in  that  case,  acid  clean 
fat  by  degress,  until  it  granulates,  stii-ring  it  all 
the  time  over  a  gentle  heat.  When  it  boils,  no 
more  fat  need  be  added. 

It  istobe  observed,  that  if  the  ashes  have  beem 
too  tightly  pressed  in  the  ley  tub,  the  ley  will  not 
filtrate ;  and  if  they  have  not  been  sufficiently 
pressed,  the  water  will  run  foul.  In  the  first  case, 
the  ashes  may  be  loosened  with  a  long  iron  scew- 
er  ;  in  the  latter,  they  must  remain  some  hours  to 
settle,  and  also  be  pressed. 

Observation. — The  foregoing  receipts  were 
some  years  since  given  to  the  Editor,  by  one  of 
the  best  manufacturers  of  soap  in  Philadelphia, 
and  he  had  it  tried  under  his  direction,  with  suc- 
cess. He  has  even  recently  recovered  a  large 
quantity  of  half  made  soap,  by  knowing  the  pro- 
portioBs  of  the  seTeral  tagredtente  employed,  aad 
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by  ^>'!  plying  the  deficient  ones  aa;reeably  to  the 
receipt ;  after  the  t'eii\ale  tann  servant  declared 
that  the  mass  was  worth  nothirig.  Rather  less 
fresh  lime  was  used  than  is  directed. 


REMARKS 
On  Htidrofihobia,  more  /iarticularly  as  it  occurs 
ill  Dogs  ;  in  a  tetter  from  a  gentleman  of  obser- 
vation  and  ex/ierience  in  JVe^v-Jersey,   dated 
March   15,  1822. 

Sir — I  lately  read  with  much  pleasure,  in  the 
New  York  Spectator  of  the  1st  instant,  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton's  letter  to  you,  accompanying  Dr.  Maro- 
chetti's  very  interesting  rejiort  on  the  symptoms 
and  cures  of  hydrophobia. 

As  I  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  member  of 
the  human  race,  to  communicate  any  thing  that 
may  in  any  way  tend  to  elucidate  or  corroborate 
this  wonderful  discovery,  (thegreatest  that  has 
yet  been  made  in  medical  science,)  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  to  vour  consideration  two  cases  which 
within  these  eighteen  months  have  fallen  within 
Kiy  personal  knowledge  and  information,  that  may 
be  depended  on. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  December,  1820, 
while  living  in  Canada,  afavoritedog  belongingto 
me  of  the  Setter  breed,  showed  what  I  imagined 
to  be  symptoms  of  madness,  on  which  I  immedi- 
ately directed  my  servant  to  tie  him  up  in  an  out- 
house, ^nd  to  give  him  some  salt  and  water,  as  he 
appeared  from  scratching  his  neck  and  throat  un- 
til it  absolutely  bled,  to  have  something  sticking 
in  it ;  this  made  him  in  a  short  time  throw  up  a 
quantity  of  yellow  frothy  matter,  and  seemed  to 
relieve  him  very  much,  so  that  at  12  o'clock  he 
appeared  free  from  every  species  of  complaint. — 
Soon  after;  the  servant  gave  him  some  water 
■which  he  lapped  freely  and  immediately  threw 
up  a  large  quantity  of  the  same  yellow  frothy 
matter,  some  of  it  in  large  lumjis.  From  tliese 
symptoms  I  was  induced  to  think  lie  had  swallow- 
ed some  poisonous  suljstance,  on  which  account  1 
gave  him  some  milk  and  water  and  fat  mutton 
broth,  which  he  took  freely  and  appeared  as  if 
sensible  of  the  attention  paid  him,  and  as  usual 
■wagged  his  tail  and  readily  obeyed  every  order  I 
gave  him. 

Next  day  his  appearance  was  more  unfavoura- 
ble, his  eyes  appeared  glazed  and  heavy,  his  tail 
drooped,  his  stomach  and  bowels  were  contracted 
his  back  raised  in  a  circular  form,  and  his  neck 
raiv  from  continual  scratching.  At  this  time  I 
had  him  and  the  barrow  in  which  he  lay  removed 
to  a  warmer  place,  which  I  did  without  any  diffi- 
culty, as  he  knew  and  obeyed  me  as  usual  :  yet 
soon  after,  when  I  held  out  my  stick  towards  him, 
he  laid  hold  and  left  the  marks  of  his  teeth  in  it. 
In  the  evening  I  gave  him  some  more  milk  and  wa- 
ter and  mutton  broth,  which  he  took  freely  and 
■went  to  rest. 

About  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  his  incessant 
and  apparently  painful  barking,  which  he  continu- 
ed without  intermission  until  day  light,  when  lie 
exhibited  wh;it  appeared  to  me  such  undoubted 
signs  of  violent  madness,  that  I  was  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  shooting  him.  My  ser\ant 
then  told  me  that  the  day  I  desired  him  to  be  tied 
np,  he  made  a  snap  at  his  thigh,  and  gave  it  a 
pinch,  but  having  on  thick  pantaloons  and  drawers 
he  did  not  break  the  skin,  and  no  bad  consequen- 
ces have  issued  from  it. 

When  staying  last  August,  with  my  friend,  Mr 
Grant,  at  Montreal,  I  happened  to  mention  all 
these  circumstances  to  him,  when  he,  pointing  to 
a  favorite  dog,  lying  at  his  feet,  told  me,  that 
about  two  years  ago  he  was  in  so  similar  a  situa- 
tion, that  he  left  orders  with  his  servant  to  shoot 
kim,  and  as  he  could  not  do  it  himself  or  be  in  the 
Vvay  ■when  it  -was  done,  he  went  into  tkc  country 


for  some  hours.  On  his  return  home,  the  first 
question  he  asked  was  "have  you  disposed  of  the 
(log  ?"  to  which  to  Yii^  great  sur/irise  the  servant 
answered  "  No  sir,  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to 
kill  the  poor  dumb  brute,  and  as  he  seemed  by 
his  violent  scratching  to  have  something  in  his 
throat  or  mouth,  that  caused  his  illness,  I  got  a 
friend  to  assist  me,  who  held  him  down  while  I 
opened  his  mouth  for  the  purpose  of  examining  it 
and  his  throat,  when  under  his  tongue,  I  observed 
a  large  Blob  or  Tumour,  which  1  opened  with  a 
penknife,  and  out  of  it  came  a  great  deal  of  nasty 
matter,  which  the  dog  threw  out  of  his  mouth, 
immediately  leapt  up,  frisked  about  the  room  as  if 
sensible  of  the  cure  that  had  beer  effected  on 
him,  and  he  is  now  as  well  as  ever  he  was."  Mr. 
Grant  could  hardly  believe  the  story  ;  but  the  en- 
trance of  the  dog  into  the  room  in  his  usual  man- 
ner, to  his  great  joy,  confirmed  the  truth  of  it. 

On  Mr.  G.'s  relatingthese  circumstances  to  me, 
1  mentioned  to  him  that  I  thought  the  matter  of 
so  great  consequence,  that  lie  ought  to  draw  up  a 
statement,  and  communicate  it  to  some  medical 
friend,  as  it  might,  perhaps,  be  the  means  of  find- 
ing out  a  cure  for  the  distemper  in  dogs,  which  I 
then  thought  it  was,  though  was  convinced,  from 
Dr.  M.'s  report,  that  it  was  the  real  hydrophobia. 

As  I  soon  after  left  that  country,  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  Mr.  G.  followed  my  advice  ;  but 
in  case  he  has  not,  I  now  give  you  all  the  circum- 
stances of  both  cases,  ■n'ell  convinced  that  they 
cannot  be  placed  in  better  hands  ;  leaving  you  at 
liberty  to  make  such  use  as  you  may  think  proper, 
of  this  information. 

As  Dr.  M.  mentions  having  the  hands /jro/ie?-/;/ 
covered  when  examining  the  mouths  of  patients,  1 
would  beg  leave  to  suggest  your  publishing  what 
material  you  deem  a  proper  and  necessary  cover- 
ing for  the  hand;  with  which,  and  a  lancet,  at 
least  one  person  in  each  village  or  large  family 
ought,  in  case  of  accidents  to  be  provided,  as 
tliere  are  many  parts  of  this  extensive  country 
where  medical  aid  cannot  be  procured,  or  the  pa- 
tient unable  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  long  attend- 
ance necessary.  And  I  would  also  beg  leave  to 
suggest  the  propriety  of  having  this  report  of  Dr. 
M.'s  promulgated  throughout  the  country  in  gene- 
ral, through  the  medium  of  Newspapers  or  cheap 
pamphlets,  with  the  addition  of  such  remarks  as 
you  may  think  proper  or  necessary  to  make  to  it. 

When  1  was  a  boy  at  school,  in  the  North  of 
England,  I  learnt  to  worm  dogs,  which  it  luas 
sa/(/ did  not  prevent  their  going  mad  ;  but  in  case 
they  were  infected,  occasioned  a  relaxation  or 
paralysis  in  the  lower  jaw,  which  disabled  them 
from  biting  any  thing,  and  under  that  idea,  I  af- 
terwards wormed  a  number  of  dogs,  but  cannot, 
at  this  distant  period,  say  what  were  the  conse- 
quences or  effects  of  it ;  but  as  the  custom  was 
general,  there  must  have  been  something  in  it, 
and  perhaps  might  have  proceeded  from  the  idea 
that  the  tongue  was  somehow  afflicted.  That  the 
saliva  of  a  mad  dog  will  not  communicate  the  dis- 
ease unless  carried  into  the  circulation  through  a 
woujid  in  the  skin,  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  as  a 
lady  a  friend  of  mine,  had  her  face  licked  all  over 
by  a  favourite  greyhound,  which  had  been  tied 
up  on  account  of  being  supposed  to  be  infected, 
but  got  loose,  and  immediately  after  being  again 
tied  up  got  loose  a  second  time  and  ran  off,  and 
before  he  was  killed  bit  a  number  of  dogs  and 
cattle,  all  of  which  went  mad,  yet  the  lady  nev 
erfclt  any  bad  consequences  from  it. 

With  real  esteem, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient, 
Humble  Servant, 

W.  A**^******. 
Dr.  MiTeHELL,  M.  D. 


From  IVillich's  Domestic  Kncycloficdia,  edited  by 

Professor   Coo/ier,   and  for  sale  by  .Abraham 

Small,  Bookseller,  Phiiadeljihia. 

Batli,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term, 
signifies  a  convenient  receptacle  of  water  adapt- 
ed to  the  various  purposes  of  washing  or  cleans- 
ing, and  bracing  the  body,  either  by  plunging,  or 
continuing  in  it  for  a  certain  time. 

Baths  may  be  divided  into  cold,  cool,  warm,  and 
hot  :  and  tliese  again  into  natural  and  artificial. 

In  order  to  treat  this  interesting  subject  syste- 
matically, we  shall  consider  it  according  to  the 
division  above-mentioned. 

Cold  Baths  are  those  of  a  temperature  varying 
from  the  33d  to  the  56th  degree  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  The  general  properties  of  the 
cold  bath  consist  in  its  power  of  contracting  the 
animal  fibres,  while  it  dissipates  the  caloric  (or 
matter  of  heat)  that  exists  between  their  inter- 
stices, and  thus  effects  a  greater  approximation  ot 
the  particles,  which  were  before  dilated  and  re- 
laxed by  heat.  That  such  is  the  natural  influ- 
ence of  cold,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  hence  this 
species  of  bath,  by  its  powerful  action  on  the 
whole  system,  is  one  of  the  most  important  medi- 
cinal remedies  presented  by  the  hand,  and,  as  it 
were,  supplied  by  the  very  bosom  of  nature. 

Even  in  the  most  remote  times,  cold  bathing 
was  resorted  to,  with  obvious  advantage,  by  ner- 
vous and  debilitated  persons  ;  but  in  the  dark  or 
middle  ages,  this  genuine  source  of  health  was 
totally  neglected,  till  the  good  sense  of  Euro- 
peans again  adopted  it  as  a  general  restorative, 
when  the  prevailing  diseases  of  relaxation  and 
atony  rendered  the  use  of  such  a  remedy  inesti- 
mable. 

The  superior  advantages  of  cold  bathing  over 
all  internal  corroborants,  consists  chiefly  in  its 
immediate  salutary  action  on  the  solids,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  organs  of  digestion  and  nu- 
trition ;  without  having  to  perform  a  passage 
through  numerous  channels,  before  it  can  exert 
its  efficacy.  For  this  obvious  reason,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  those  constitutions  which,  though 
robust,  and  apparently  healthy,  are  liable  to  ner- 
vous, hysteric,  hypochondrial,  and  paralytic  af- 
fections, as  well  as  to  frequent  attacks  of  flatu- 
lency and  consequent  indigestion. 

Without  expatiating,  either  on  the  history,  or 
the  sensible  effects  of  the  Cold  Bath,  we  shall 
proceed  r 

I.  To  a  general  enumeration  of  those  cases,  in 
which  it  cannot  be  resorted  to  with  advantage 
and  safety. 

II.  To  lay  down  the  necessary  rules  and  di- 
rections for  the  use  of  this  heroic  remed)'. 

With  res])ect  to  the  former,  we  must  be  con- 
cise, and  shall  chiefly  point  out  by  negative  pro- 
positions, those  particular  states  of  the  body,  in 
which  cold  bathing  must  not  be  attempted :  name- 
ly, 1.  In  a  full  liabit  of  body,  or  what  is  called 
general  /ilethora,  on  account  of  the  frequent  fe- 
brile disposition  attending  such  individuals  ;  2. 
In  hemorrhages  or  fluxes  of  blood,  open  wounds 
or  ulcers,  and  every  kind  of  inflammation,  wiie- 
ther  external  or  internal ;  3.  In  obstructions  of 
the  intestines,  or  habitual  costiveness  ;  4.  In  af- 
fections of  the  Ijreast  and  lungs,  such  as  difficult 
respiration,  short  and  dry  coughs,  ike.  5.  Wlien 
the  whole  mass  of  the  fluids  appears  to  be  vitiat- 
ed, or  tainted  with  a  peculiar  acrimony,  wliich 
cannot  be  easily  defined,  but  is  obvious  from  a 
sallow  colour  of  the  faee,  slow  healing  of  the  flesh 
when  cut  or  bruised,  and  from  a  scorbutic  tenden- 
cy of  the  whole  body  ;  6.  In  gouty  and  rheuma- 
tic paroxysms  ;  though  Sir  John  Floyer  asserts, 
that  "  Podagries  sometimes  have  kept  their  fits 
off  with  it  ;"   ".  In  cutaneous  eruptions,  which 
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{(.ncl  to  promote  a  critical  discharge  of  humours 
by  the  pores  (yet  the  celebrated  physician  just 
nicntioiied,  informs  us,  that  great  cures  have 
been  effected  in  the  It/irasy,  by  bathing  in  what 
he  calls,  "  Cold  Sulphur  Water")  8.  During 
pregnancy;  and  9.  In  a  distorted  or  deformed 
state  of  the  body,  except  in  particular  cases  to  be 
ascertained  by  professional  men.  Sir  John  far- 
ther recommends,  but  too  indiscriminately,  the 
dipping  of  ricketty  children  one  year  old,  every 
nioniing  in  cold  water  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that, 


hour,  while  the  latter  are  generally  able  to  sus- 
tain its  impression  for  double  that  time. 

3.  The  head  should  first  come  in  contact  with 
the  water,  either  by  immersion,  pouring  water 
upon  it  or  covering  it  for  a  minute  with  a  wet 
cloth,  and  then  diving  head-foremost  into  the  wa- 
ter. 

4.  As  the  immersion  will  be  less  felt  whenit  is 
efTected  suddenly  ;  and  as  it  is  of  consequence 
that  the  first  impression  should  be  uniform  over 
the  body,  we  must  not  enter  the  bath   slowly  or 


n  adults,  it  prevents  the  infection  of  fevers,  by  i timorously,  but  with  a   degree  of   boldness.     A 

making  the  body  less  sensible  of  the  changes  of  — "'•■ --^i^-i  '-'  >--  -'        —  •  --  :»  ~:~i.^ 

air;  that,  in  old' women,  it  stops  violent  hemor- 
rhages from  the  uterus;  that  it  has  contributed  to 
cure  canine  madness,  poisonous  bites  of  animals, 
and  obstinate  agues,  by  going  in  previously  to  the 
return  of  the  fit,  and  after  all  the  evacutions  of 
the  body  have  been  properly  attended  to  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  iiea-irater  Bath  has  been  of  emi- 
nent service  in  dropsies,  and  defective  hearing  : 
in  which  last  case  he  knew  a  deaf  person  who 
could  hear  perfectly  well,  on  the  day  he  bathed 
in  the  sea. 

Experience,  however,  has  but  too  often  evinc- 
ed, that  this  excellent  remedy,  whether  by  fresh 
or  salt  water,  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  upon  in 
those  complaints  ;  nor  will  it  be  productive  of 
any  good  effects,  unless  our  conduct,  in  general, 
be  accommodated  to  the  following  rules  : 

1.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  that  it  is  safer  to  enter 
the  water  when  the  body  is  ceo/,  and  that  per- 
sons heated  by  exercise^  and  beginning  to  per- 
.spire,  should  wait  till  they  are  perfectly  cooled, 
'I'hus,  by  plunging  into  it,  in  this  state,  an  alarm 
ing  and  dangerous  chillness  frequently  seizes 
them,  and  the  injury  sustained  is  generally  as- 
cribed to  their  going  into  it  too  warm  ;  while  it 
doubtless  arises  from  the  contrary  practice.  Dr. 
J.  CuRRlE,  of  Liverpool,  in  his  valuable"  Trea- 
tise on  the  Kffrcts  of  Water  in  Fevers"  says,  with 
equal  truth  and  precision,  that  "  in  the  earliest 
atages  of  exercise,  before  profuse  perspiration 
has  dissipated  the  heat,  and  fatigue  debilitated 
the  living  power,  nothing  is  more  safe,  according 
to  my  ex]  erience,  than  ihe  cold  bath.  This  is  so 
true,  that  I  have  for  some  years,  constantly  di- 
rected infirm  persons  to  use  such  a  degree  of 
exercise,  bifr.r.  immersion,  as  may  produce  some 
increased  action  of  the  vascular  system,  with  some 
increase  of  heat,  and  thus  secure  a  force  of  re-ac- 
ti(.n  imder  the  shock,  which  otherwise  might  not 
always  take  pUicc.  But,  though  it  be  perfectly 
safe  to  go  into  the  cold  bath  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  exercise,  ncahi.ig  is  nuyre  dangerous  than  this 
pi;:ctice,  after  exi  rcise  has  produced  perspira- 
tion, or  teimir.'ti  fi  in  langour  and  fatigue  ;  be- 
cause in  such  circumstances  the  heat  is  not  only 
Siinkinv  mpidly,  but  the  system  parts  more  easily 
with  the  J  ortion  that  remains."  In  short,  it  is  a 
i-ule  liablf  to  no  exception,  that  moderate  exer- 
cise ought  always  to  precede  cold  bathing,  to 
pri  mote  the  re-action  ol  all  the  vessels  and  mus- 
cles, on  entering  the  water  ;  for  neither  previous 
rest,  nor  exercise  to  a  violent  degree,  are  pi-oper 
©n  this  occasion. 

2.  The  duration  of  every  cold  bathing  applied 
to  the  whole  body,  ought  to  be  short,  and  must  be 
determined  by  the  bodily  constitution,  and  the 
sensations  of  the  individual ;  for  healthy  persons 
may  continue  in  it  much  longer  than  valetudina- 
rians ;  and  both  will  be  influenced  by  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air,  so  that  in  summerthey  can  enjoy 
it  for  an  hour,  when,  in  spring  or  autumn,  one  or 
two  minutes  may  be  sufficient.  Under  similar 
circumstances,  cold  water  acts  on  aged  and  lean 
persons  with  more  violence  than  on  the  young 
and  corpulent  ;  hence  the  former,  even  in  the 
hottest  days  of  summer,  can  seldom  with  safety 
vemartn  In  the  baih  longer  than  si  quarter  of  an 


contrary  method  would  be  dangerous  ;  as  it  might 
propel  the  blood  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
pai-ts  of  the  body,  and  thus  occasion  a  fit  of  ap 
poplexv.  For  these  reasons,  the  s/ioiver  bath  is 
attended  with  considerable  advantages,  because 
it  transmits  the  water  quickly  over  the  whole 
body  ;  and,  consequently,  is  more  consistent  with 
the  rulei  before-mentioned. 

5.  The  morning  is  the  most  proper  time  for 
using  the  cold  bath,  unless  it  be  in  a  river;  in 
which  case,  the  afternoon,  or  from  one  to  two 
hours  before  sun-set,  will  be  more  elligible  ;  as 
the  water  has  then  acquired  additional  warmth 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  immersion  will 
not  interfere  with  digestion:  on  the  whole,  one 
hour  after  a  light  breakfast,  or  two  hours  before, 
orybj/rhoursafter  dinner,  are  the  best  periods  of 
the  day,  for  this  purpose. 

6.  While  the  bather  is  in  the  water,  he  should 
not  remain  inactive,  but  apply  brisk  general  fric- 
tion, and  move  his  arms  and  legs,  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids  from  the  heart  to  the  ex- 
tremities. It  would,  therefore,  be  extremely  im- 
prudent to  continue  in  the  water  till  a  second  chill- 
ness attacks  the  body  ;  a  circumstance  which 
would  not  only  defeat  the  whole  purjiose  inten- 
ded, but  might  at  the  same  time  be  productive  of 
the  most  injuiious  effects. 

Immediately  after  the  person  leaves  the  bath, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  him,  with  the  assistance 
of  another  person  for  despatch,  to  wipe  and  dry 
his  body  with  a  coarse  and  clean  cloth.  He 
should  not  afterwards  sit  inactive,  or  enter  a  car- 
riage, unless  wannly  clothed  and  wearing  flannel 
next  the  skin :  if  season  and  circumstances  per- 
mit, it  will  be  morepiT)per  and  highly  beneficial, 
to  take  gentle  exercise  till  the  equilibrium  of  the 
circulation  be  restored,  and  the  vessels  as  well  as 
the  muscles,  have  acquired  a  due  degree  of  re- 
action. 

The  best  place  for  cold  bathing  is  in  the  invigo- 
rating water  of  the  sea,  or  a  clear  river  ;  and 
where  neither  of  these  can  be  conveniently  re- 
sorted to,  we  recommend  the  Shower  Bath  ;  an 
apparatus  which  may  be  procured  from  the  ti.i- 
man.  Its  effects  are  doubtless  more  powerful 
than  those  of  the  common  bath  :  and  though  the 
latter  covers  the  surface  of  the  body  more  uni- 
formly, yet  this  circumstance  by  no  means  de- 
tracts from  the  excellence  of  the  former:  because 
those  intermediate  parts,  which  the  water  has 
not  touched,  receive  an  electric  and  sympathetic 
impression,  in  a  degree  similar  to  those  brought 
into  actual  contact.  As  every  drop  of  water  from 
the  shower  bath  operates  as  a  partial  cold  bath, 
its  vivifying  shock  to  robust  individuals,  is  more 
extensive  and  beneficial,  than  from  any  other 
method  of  bathing. 

Hence  this  bath  is  possessed  of  the  following 
mportant  advantages  ;  1.  The  sudden  contact  of 
the  water  may  be  repeated,  prolonged,  and  modi- 
fied, at  pleasure  ;  2.  The  head  and  breast  are 
tolerably  secure,  as  it  descends  towards  the  low- 
er extremities  :  thus,  the  circulation  is  not  impe- 
ded, breathing  is  less  affected,  and  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head  and  breast  is  efFectuallv 
obviated;  3.  As  the  water  descends  in  single 
droj>s_,  itis mere  stmirlaHngand  plea^iant-,  efean  tiie 


usual  immersion  ;  and  can  be  more  readily  pre 
cured  and  adapted  to  circumstances;  lastly,  4. 
The  degree  of  pressure  from  the  weight  of  wa- 
ter, is  here  likewise  in  a  great  measure  preven- 
ted ;  nor  is  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  interruptei 
so  as  to  render  the  use  of  this  bath  in  any  degree 
dangerous;  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance ;  because  by  the  ordinary  immersion,  per- 
sons are  often  exposed  to  injuries  which  they 
least  apprehended. 

Cold  bathing  produces  the  best  effects  when 
used  early  in  the  morning  ;  and  when,  after  wi- 
ping the  body  dry,  moderate  exercise  is  aftei"- 
wards  taken.  The  evening  is  certainly  not  the 
best  time  to  use  the  cold  bath  in  the  city  ;  seve-^ 
i-al  cases  having  occurred  within  the  Editor's  ob- 
servation, of  violent  fevers  in  persons  who  tried 
this  experiment  in  the  months  of  Augiist  and 
September.  Bathing  in  salt  water  every  morning 
is  said  to  preserve  strangers  from  the  dangerous 
seasoning  fevers  of  the  West  Indies  ;  but  in  this 
case  temperance  must  also  be  joined,  and  is  pro- 
bably more  certain  in  its  effects  than  any  other 
remedy.  The  cold  bath  is  highly  useful  to  pre», 
serve  children  from  the  bowel  complaints  whicfi 
prevail  in  the  summer  throughout  the  United 
States. 


u^mii  a^AiBm^s. 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  5,  1822. 


JT^The  comforts,  and  the  profits  of  rural  life, 
are  .made  up  in  a  great  measure,  by  attention  to 
small  matters.  Though  every  one  might — how 
few  do,  enjoy  in  their  families  the  sweets  collect- 
ed by  the  industrious  Bee.  How  little  is  known 
by  the  mass  of  society,  of  the  natural  history  or 
economy  of  this  interesting  insect.  We  shall 
publish  several  papers  on  the  management  of  it,  and 
have  bei^un  with  a  small  English  treatise  of  mod- 
ern date.  It  is  calculated  in  England  that  almo.st 
every  Cottager  might  keep  from  four  to  six  hives, 
and  that  each  one  ought  to  yield  him  25  shillings, 
exclusive  of  the  swarm,  so  that  every  one  might 
pay  the  rent  of  his  cottage  from  the  produce  of 
his  hives  alone  ;  certainly  nothing  yields  a  great- 
er profit,  compared  with  the  disbursement  than 
the  keeping  of  bees. 

Our  files  contain  other  works  and  communica- 
tions on  the  same  subject,  which  will  be  noticed  or 
inserted  aso])portunitics  otfer. 

J7"  We  have  just  received  from  London,  a 
copy  of  a  small  work.  The  American  Gardener, 
from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  William  Cobbett. 
Our  readers  will  find  it  very  curious  and  useful, 
and  as  soon  as  we  can  get  the  engravings  execu 
ted,  we  shall  commence  the  publication  of  the 
work  entire  in  this  paper. 

J7"  We  return  our  sincere  thanks  to  those  of 
our  patrons  who  have  already  so  promptly  and 
jhonorably  complied  with  the  terms  of  subscrip- 
tion. 

:Xy^  The  long  continued  and  severe  illness  af 
Mr.  Redding,  who  attends  to  the  details  of  this 
paper,  will  acco\mt  for  the  non-appearance  of  the 
Index  to  the  third  volume,  as  well  as  for  other 
omissions  and  irregvilarities.  He  is  again  at  his 
desk,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  Editor,  and  the 
Index  may  be  expected  within  the  next  two 
weeks, 

PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

Corn,r2to  74cts.— Whiskev,  31 — Wool, 30 to  50 
—Wheat,  red,  132  to  135— do.  white,  135  to  140 
-Maryland  Tobacco — fine  yellow,  none — good 
ellow  ;#)16  to  18 — Fine  red,  8  to  12 — good  do.  6  to 
8 — Common,  5  to  7 — Rustcrn  Shore,  3  to  5 — se- 
cond do.  1  to  4 — all  other  articles  i:emaia  as  St 
laist  wet«k'«  quotatiens. 
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Ai\!EUlCAN  FARMER— B.vi.TiMtthM-,,   l^lU  Aprh,,   igm. 


AlJKRlJiul  Uitb:. 


Tlve  Cottagev's  MauuaV, 

JOR     THE    MANAGEMENT    OF     BKES     THROUGHOUT 
EVERY    MONTH    OK    THE    YEAR. 

To  the  firesidon,  vice  presidents,  the  treasurer, 
and  members  of  the  British  Jpiarian  Hociety, 
tyAo,  by  their /uudablee>ideavor-i,  have  encoura- 
ged the  culture  of  the  Bee,  amongst  the  cotta- 
gers, this  manual  is  dedicated,  --^irh  feelings  c/ 
the  most  profound  respect,  by  their  sccretai-y. 
[continued.] 
APRIL. 

The  active  department  ot  the  apiaiy  increases 
tliis  montli,  in  warm  and  favourable  situations  the 
popuUition  of  the  hive  will  have  increased  con- 
siderably, and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  some  drones  may  perhaps  ha'.e  made 
their  appearance.  This  ought  to  be  the  subject 
of  cnsigratulation  to  every  bee-niaster,*  and  I 
would  wish  to  impress  this  maxim  upon  his  mind, 
early  drones,  early  sii'arms ;  for  immediately 
that  a  drone  is  perceived,  the  most  positive  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn,  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant,  when  the  proprietor  will  be  gratified  with 
the  sight  of  a  swarm. 

The  provident  apiarian  will  this  month  pro- 
vide himself  with  the  number  of  hives  requisite 
im-  the  reception  of  his  swarms.  This  is  a  point 
ef  prudence  on  the  part  of  every  apiarian,  for  it 
is  certain  tl\at  many  swarms  are  lost  from  a  want 
©f  attention,  in  being  seasonably  provided  with 
hives — never  put  a  swarm  into  an  old  hive,  indeed 
some  cottagers  pav  so  little  attention  to  this  ad- 
vice, or  consider  it  of  so  little  consequence,  that 
it  appears  perfectly  immaterial  to  them  in  what 
Sfirt  of  a  hive  they  put  the  swarms,  so  that  it  be  a 
hive;  it  seems  to  be  of  no  moment  whatever, 
whether,  the  hi\e  stored  in  some  outhouse  or  cel- 
lar, has  been  the  receptacle,  during  the  winter, 
of  all  sorts  of  vermin  obnoxious  to  the  Bees,  or 
whether  the  eggs  of  the  moth  have  been  deposit- 
ed in  it,  to  be  hatched  with  theretarn  of  spring. 


friction  or  singeing,  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  cxces 
sive  rubbing  is  apt  to  injure  the  texture  of  the 
hive,  and  whilst  it  takes  away  one  straw,  general 
ly  raises  another.  The  hives,  being  thus  pro- 
perly prepared,  sliould  be  put  into  a  dry  place, 
to  be  ready  for  immediate  use. 

The  hives  this  month  should  be  visited  every 
evening,  .and  watch  for  the  little  speckled  butter- 
flies which  fly  out  at  twilight,  and  which  enter  the 
hives  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs. — 
These  moths  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  jirin- 
cipal  enemies  of  the  Bees,  forthey  carry  on  thei 
works  so  secretly  and  insidiously,  that  a  hive  is 
often  ruined  before  the  proprietor  is  aware  of  it. 
I  am,  however,  conipeiled  to  say,  that  I  know  of 
no  method  by  which  the  ravages  of  these  insects 
can  be  arrested  intlie  common  hive.  They  gene- 
rally lay  their  eggs  in  their  crevices  at  the  top,  or 
in  some  of  the  empty  ceils,  and  particularly  those 
appropriated  for  the  brood  ;  the  shape  of  the 
common  hive  prevents  all  examination  at  the  top, 
and  the  actual  destruction  of  the  hive  is  comple- 
ted before  the  proprietor  is  aware  of  it,  or  has 
n  the  slightest  suspicion  of  it.  There  is  there- 
fore only  one  chance  which  the  proprietor  of  Bees 
in  the  common  hive  can  expect  of  arresting  the 
evil,  which  is  to  catch  the  butterflies  on  their  en- 
tering the  hive,  and  an  hour  in  the  evening,  when 
the  labor  of  the  day  is  done,  may  be  well  and  pro 
fitably  employed,  in  watching  for  these  arch  ene 
mies  of  the  Bees,  and  by  annihilating  their  exis 
fence  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  at  once.* 

The  queen  wasp  will  often  make  her  appear- 
ance this  month,  and  every  exertion  should  be 
used  to  kill  her:  let  it  be  considered,  that  with 
the  destruction  of  every  queen  wasp,  several  thou- 
sand enemies  of  the  Bees  are  destroyed  in  embryo, 
nd  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  always  feel  a  pecu- 
liar satisfaction  in  entrapping  one  of  the  regal  foun 
ders  of  a  colony  of  the  most  inveterate  foes  which 
y  favorite  insects  have  to  contend  against.  The 
keeper  of  a  number  of  hives  would  find  it  his  m- 
terest  to  give  a  premium  for  a  certain  number  of 
queen  wasps,  in  the  same  manner  that  farmers 
give  a  premium  for  sparrows  ;  for  I  am  certain, 
comparatively  speaking,  that  the  sparrow  doe: 


and   in   a  short  time  to  prove  the  destruction  of 

the  combs.  I  would  advise  the'cottagor  to  follow  Lot  commit  gi'eater  depredation  upon  the  proper- 
the  example  of  the  antiquated  lady,  who  not  hav- Uy  of  the  farmer,  than  the  wasp  upon  that  of  the 
ing  a  hive  ready  for  her  swarm,  sagaciously  took |  apiarian.  The  best  method  of  killing  the  queen 
the  utensil  from  under  iier  bed,  rather  than  to  wasp  is  to  carry  a  small  bit  of  cane  in  your  pock- 
select  an  old  rotten  and  musty  hive,  for  a  fine  and  let,  and  when  her  majesty  has  alighted  upon  a 
early  swarm.  The  expense  of  anew  hive,  com-  bush  to  give  her  an  ungracious  fillup,  and  lay  her 
paredwith  the  advantage  derived  from   it,  is  not! prostate  upon  the  ground. f 

worth  the  mention,  and  I  am  certain  that  no  per-j  An  attack  upon  the  weaker  hives  may  often  oc- 
^n  who  is  alive  to  his  own   interest,  will  ever; cur  in  this  month,  and  should  it  escape  the  vigi- 


oommit  a  blunder  so  egregious  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  Bees,  as  to  put  his  swarms  into  old 
hives. 

Having  provided  the  requisite  number  of  hives, 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  clear  the  interior 
from  all  projecting  straws,  and  carefully  to  inspect 
the  texture  of  the  hive,  that  no  holes  may  be  left 
through  which  the  light  can  penetrate.  Sliould 
any  holes  be  perceptible,  they  must  be  stopped 
with  putty  or  mortar  ;  this  will  save  the  Bees  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  as  it  is  their  first  occupa- 
tion on  taking  possession  of  a  hive,  to  stop  up 
•very  crevice  by  which  the  light  can  be  admitted. 
The  projecting  straws  may  be  removed,  either  b) 


*  Bonner,  the  celebrated  Scottish  apiarian, 
who,  if  he  had  been  guided  by  the  light  of  edu- 
cation, tuould  have  made  a  most  conspicuous  fig- 
ure in  the  elucidation  of  the  natural  history  oj 
tlie  Bee,  always  considered  that  day  a  holiday  ii: 
Kvhich  the  first  drone  made  its  apjiearance  ;  he  im- 
mediately collected  his  family,  and  often  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  enthusiasm,  the  apiarian  would 
JK  the  language  of  Burns,  ^'' toddle  right  fu"  to 
f'ei  frem  titK  ejg'ucts  of  his  g^Ttertm  Tnetheglpt.^ 


lance  of  the  apiarian,  the  destruction  of  his  hive 
may  be  the  consequence.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
state  the  signs  by  which  a  hive,  on  the  eve  of  be- 
ing attacked,  may  be  known.  In  the  first  place, 
a  number  of  Bees  will  be  seen  flying  about  the 
hive,  and  dogging  about  the  entrance;  some  will 
venture  on  the  stool,  as  if  to  try  the  temper  of 
the  inhabitants  within;  by  degrees  they  will  ven- 
ture near  to  the  entrance,  until  perceived  by  the 
Bees,  an  attack  takes  place,  and  the  cowards  im- 
mediately betake  themselves  to  flight ;  in  the 
second  place,  a  number  of  Bees  will  be  seen  run- 


*  Gentlemen  who  are  prevented  by  particular 
occupations  from  ivatchi?ig  their  hives  in  the  twi- 
light, might  employ  a  little  girl  or  boy  to  watch 
for  the  butter/lies,  atid  a  small  premium  given 
upon  the  number  caught,  would  act  as  an  excite- 
ment to  their  vigilance. 

f  I  once  killed  in  a  gentleman's  garden  in  Scot- 
land twenty-nine  (jueen  wasps,  in  one  morning  ; 
reckoning  each  wasp  to  found  a  colony,  on  an 
average,  of  two  thousand,  I  had  consequently 
destroyed  nearly  sixty  thousand  insects,  which  de- 
serve thetflle  »f  the.  hucctnsysQf  f^^^^^etttracz. 


ning  in  all  directions  before  the  entrance  of  thr 
hive,  shewing  the  anger  of  their  dispositions  liy 
attacking  without  ceremony  some  of  their  own 
community,  but  instantly  finding  out  their  mis- 
take, they  desist  from  the  attack,  but  their  cliotc- 
ric  disposition  appears,  bv  this  disappointment^ 
to  be  ratherincreascdthan  diminished.  Thirdly, 
if  a  number  of  Bees  be  seen  lying  dead  on  thf 
ground  before  the  hive,  and  if  the  wings  of  thf 
dead  Bees  be  in  a  perpendicular  position,  ii»> 
doubt  can  then  exist  of  the  hive  having  under 
gone  an  attack,  or  that  it  is  in  danger  of  it  ;— the 
most  prudent  n:ethod  to  be  adopted  in  thu  case, 
is  to  remove  the  attacked  hive  lo  a  remote  part 
of  the  garden,  and  by  way  of  deceiving  the  at- 
tackers, put  an  empty  hive  in  the  place  of  it: 
this  should  be  done  late  in  the  evening,  ami  on  thr 
following  morning  the  enemy  will  appear  ready 
for  the  attack,  and  finding  no  opposition,  v/ill, 
coward-like  proceed  most  resolutely  to  enter  the 
empty  hive,  and  finding  not  the  expected  booty, 
will,  in  a  short  time  relinquish  the  attack  anil 
wisely  betake  themselves  to  more  honest  means 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  artiiici^ 
swarms  may  be  made,  but  not  until  the  actual  es 
istence  of  drones  has  been  ascertained.  Notwith- 
standing this  practice  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  some  apiarians,  I  cannot  but  consider  it,, 
in  general, as  aforcing  of  nature,  and  divertingher 
operations  out  of  her  usual  track.  In  warm  cli- 
mates some  benefit  may  be  derived  from  it,  but 
after  a  series  of  experiment,s  in  this  country,  all 
of  which  have  tended  rather  to  the  destruction 
and  impoverishment  of  the  parent  hive,  I  have 
wholly  desisted  from  making  artificial  swarnvs, 
nor  would  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem to  any  persons  but  those,  who  are  actuated 
by  a  desire  of  novelty,  and  of  curiosity  in  the 
management  of  their  Bees. 

It  is  possible  that  towards  the  close  of  this 
month,*  some  swarms  may  be  thrown,  but  as  it  is 
a  very  rare  occurrence,  the  particulars  of  that 
most  interesting  event  in  the  management  of  Bees, 
shall  be  reserved  until  the  following  month. 
MAY. 
This  may  be  considered,  in  some  respects,  as 
the  busiest  month  of  the  year,  in  the  apiary. — 
The  skill  of  the  proprietor  has  brought  his  hives 
safely  through  the  dangers  of  the  winter  and  the 
spring,  and  he  is  now  on  the  eve  of  reaping  his 
reward.  The  drones  have  now  for  some  time 
made  their  appearance,  which  is  the  first  indi- 
cation of  a  thriving  hive,  and  I  will  now  proceed 
to  state  the  other  signs,  by  which  the  novice  may 
ascertain  the  certainty  of  the  approachingswarm.- 
In  the  first  place,  the  increased  heat  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  hive,  arising  from  a  numerous  popu-' 
lation,  may  be  ascertained  by  observing  a  few 
Bees  standing  at  the  entrance,  with  their  wings 
in  that  continual  and  quick  motion,  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  perceived.  Every  action  of  these 
surprising  insects  appear  to  be  actually  founded 
on  a  sense  of  reasoning,  for  the  heat  of  the  hive 
no  sooner  begins  to  be  disagreeable  to  them  ;  than 
a  number  of  Bees  immediately  station  themselves 
at  the  entrance,  and  by  an  increased  circulation 
of  air,  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  their  wings, 
temper  the  excessive  heat  of  their  domicile.     It 

*  In  the  daily  pafiers  of  the  first  week  of 
March  1819,  it  was  most  gravely  stated,  that  a 
varm  of  Bees  had  settled  ufion  a  ma7i's  head,  in 
JVewport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  26th  of 
February,  and  that  they  were  hived  without  the 
individual  sustaining  any  injury — they  should 
further  have  stated,  that  the  man  had  a  wig  on, 
and  Jhat   the  Bees  were  safely  hived  in   the  saitl 

g,  and  were  noiu  at  work  in  it — the  »rre  tcetlfd 
desei-ve  as  much  belief  us  tfre  eflief. 


IS 
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is  also  certain,  tliat  this  motion  of  tlie  wnigs  is  a 
demonstration  of  jov— for  confine  a  Bee  tor  a  few 
hours  and  then  restore  him  to  the  hive,  and  he 
will  stand  fora  minute  or  two  wavinghis  w-.ngs  at 
the  entrance.  The  second  criterion  ot  an  in- 
creased population,  preceding  the  swarming,  is 
the  small  drops  of  perspiration  which  are  visi- 
ble at  the  entrance,  called  by  the  country  people, 
the  sweating  of  the  hive.  Tliis  perspiration  is 
attended  by  a  particular  odour,  resembling  that 
of  heatPd  wax,  and  an  increased  blackness  of  the 
stool  at  the  entrance.  These  may  he  called  the 
prognostics  of  an  increasing  and  superabundant 
population;  but  that  which  immediately  pi-e- 
cedes  the  swarming,  and  which  may  indeed  be 
called  the  warning  sigh  to  the  proiirietor,  is  the 
clustering  of  the  Bees  ontside  oi  the  hive-- 
hanging  sometimes  in  large  bodies  under  the  stool, 
and  crowding  in  such  numbers  round  the  en- 
trance, that  the  working  Bees  can  scarcely  gain 
admission.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  the  Bees 
■will  also  be  seen  running  out  of  the  hive,  as  it 
something  in  the  inside  were  driving  them  out— 
and  the  drones  will  appear  the  most  busy  and  ac- 
tive amongst  them.  This  extraordinary  activity 
will  be  apparent,  and  will  increase  daily,  until 
the  swarm  flies  off,  and  when  the  Bees  have 
once  taken  to  clustering  and  hanging  out  of  the 
hive  during  the  whole  of  the  night — let  the  pro- 
prietor be  then  strictly  upon  his  guard — for  the 
following  day  perhaps,  will  give  him  the  wished 
for  addition  to  his  stock. 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  dispute  with  many 
eminent  Bee-masters,  whether  the  Bees,  a  few 
days  previous  to  ihe  swarming,  do  not  send  out  a 
scout  to  choose  the  place  of  their  new  habitation, 
and  I  am  much  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  that 
they  do.  I  have  known  instances  in  some  apia- 
ries, that  the  proprietor  could  always  foretel  the 
swarming  of  his  hives,  by  observing  small  clusters 
of  Bees  in  particular  places,  and  especially  on 
the  chimnies  where  fires  are  not  much  kept.* — 
Tliis  may  account  for  the  difficulty  which  some- 
times occurs,  in  retaining  a  swarm  in  a  hive,  and 
which  is  attributed  by  the  majority  of  persons,  to 
some  dislike  which  the  Bees  have  taken  to  the 
hive,  but  which  in  my  opinion  has  its  cause  in  the 
choice  of  a  residence,  selected  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Bees,  previous  to  swarming. 

Tlie  most  usual  time  of  swarming  is  from  nine, 
A.  M.  to   two,  P.  M.  and  the  weather  in  gene- 


*  In  an  a/iiary  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in 
Scodand—Ittiat!  for  several  yearsivitness  to  thiscir- 
cnmstance,  and  -<re  were  always  obliged  to  cover 
the  chimney  ivith  a  cloth,  to  /irevent  the  Bees 
from  entering  it.  A  small  cluster  of  Bees  was  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  the  chimney  two  or  three  days 
before  the' swarming  of  a  /larticular  hive,  and 
one  year  they  actually  made  i>ood  their  lodgment 
in  the  chimney,  from  which  I  took  them  with  a 
threat  deal  of  trouble,  but  no  art  nor  skill  could 
induce  them  to  remain  in  the  hive—for  having  se- 
lected the  chimney,  they  were  determined  to  have 
■no  other  residence.  This  may  be  one  of  the  effects 
of  a  female govermnent,  which,  whether  human 
or  a/iiarian,  is  generally  of  an  absolute  nature. 

I  had  once  a  swarm  which  shewed  such  strong 
symfitoms  of  this  wandering  disfiosition,  that  it 
flew  from  the  hive  four  timet — and  four  times  I 
hived  it  afresh. — Plaxiing  remarked  that  every 
time  it  flew  out,  its  flight  increased  in  distance,  I 
■fell  ujion  the  exfiedienl  of  confining  the  runa- 
ways during  the  day  time,  by  letting  down  both 
the  ficrforaled  sliders,  and  giving  them  some  food, 
and 'when  it  was  almost  dark,  I  gave  the  /irisoners 
about  five  minutes  liberty  ;  I  continued  this  Jilan 
for  four  days,  and  on  the  fifth,  their  truant  dtafio- 
iition  was  completely  queCtcti. 


ral  clear  and  bright.  The  Bees  seldom  or  never 
swarm  in  high  winds,  nor  when  the  sky  is  over- 
cast— they  will,  however,  often  swarm  on  a  sud- 
den gleam  of  sunshine,  and  consequently  when  it 
is  the  least  expected  by  the  proprietor.  After 
the  usual  signs  of  swarming  have  been  exhibited, 
I  would  therefore  advise  every  keeper  of  Bees  to 
be  constantly  upon  the  alert — I  have  seen  so  ma- 
ny persons  lose  their  swarms,  from  a  supposed 
conviction  upon  tlieir  minds,  that  their  Bees  would 
not  swarm  on  that  particular  day,  on  account  of 
some  adverse  signs  regarding  the  weatlier,  or, 
what  is  still  worse,  on  account  of  some  ridicu- 
lous superstition  or  prejudice,  like  that  which  is 
prevalent  in  the  north,  that  Bees  never  swarm  on 
a  Saturday,  for  the  very  powerful  and  cogent 
reason,  that  the  following  day  is  Sunday  ;  that  I 
am  never  disposed  to  relax  in  my  endeavors  to 
impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  every  apiarian,  that 
when  Bees  have  once  taken  to  clustering,  not  to 
lose  sight  of  them  from  the  hour  of  nine  to  two, 
or  even  later,  until  the  swarm  is  actually  on  the 
wing.  The  cause  is  actually  unknown  to  us, 
wliich  prompts  the  immediate  departure  of  the 
sv/arm,  and  until  that  cause  can  be  ascertained, 
tlie  moment  when  the  eiiect  will  be  perceptible 
must  remain  indefinite.  The  departure  of  a 
swarm  certainly  depends  upon  the  Queen,  but 
whether  she  be  driven  from  the  hive,  or  quits  it 
voluntarily,  is  inveloped  in  great  doubt.  The 
monarchy  of  the  Bees  is  so  aiisolute,  that  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  former,  for  unless 
she  betake  herself  to  flight,  her  death  would  be 
the  consequence.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  the 
moment  of  her  expulsion  cannot  be  determined 
by  any  immediate  exterior  sign,  although  the 
preparations  for  it  are  outwardly  displayed. — 
Thus  it  may  please  the  reigning  monarch  of  the 
hive,  to  expel  the  infant  Queen  from  her  territo- 
ry at  a  time,  vvihen,  according  to  human  calcula- 
tion and  reasoning,  or  consistently  with  the  rales 
of  politeness,  her  abode  ought  to  be  tolerated  ; 
I  have  known  her  expelled  during  a  shower  of 
rain,  on  which  occasion  it  was  a  most  heart-ren 
ding  scene,  to  behold  her  majesty  in  all  her  na 
tive  dignity  and  beauty,  and  over  whose  golden 
form  no  breath  of  heaven  had  yet  rudely  dared 
to  pass,  on  a  sudden  exposed  to  the  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  storm  ;  but  her  majesty  managed  it  well 
for  she  settled  on  the  gooseberry  bush  most  proxi- 
mate to  the  parent  hive,  and  she  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  her  subjects,  that  not  a  drop  of  rain 
could  reach  her 

This  circumstance  has  been  merely  mentioned 
to  prove  to  the  inexperienced  keeper  of  Bees, 
that  his  vigilance  ought  to  be  unremitting,  wheU' 
ever  the  signs  of  swarming  have  exhibited  them- 
selves. 

A  particular  degree  of  laziness  is  often  percep 
tible  amongst  the  Bees,  for  some  little  time  pre 
viously  to  swarming — very  few  Bees  are  observed 
to  enter  the  hive,  with  that  apparent  bustle  which 
distinguishes  them  when  at  full  labor,  and  when 
they  alight  upon  the  board,  instead  of  instantly 
entering  the  hive,  as  if  loaded  with  farina  or 
honey,  they  I'un  about  tlie  entrance,  apparently 
in  search  of  some  object,  and  then  betake  them- 
selves to  their  wings  again.  This  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  an  immediate  swarm,  but  it  re 
quires  some  little  practice  to  ascertain  these  par- 
ticular movements  of  the  Bees  ;  for  by  a  nov' 
they  would  be  passed  over  as  indicating  nothing- 
of  any  consequence,  whereas  a  due  knowledge  of 
them  would  place  the  proprietor  so  much  upon 
his  guard,  that  his  swarms  could  nex'er  escape. 

Tlie  swarm  Ijeing  once  on  the  wing,  keep  )-our 
eye  well  upon  it  until  it  begins  to  settle  ;  i'oHo/ 
nat  the  ridiculous  custom  of  making  a  Babel  noise, 
with  shovels  and  pokers,  and  warming  pans,  and 


marrowbones  and  cleavers*  ; — it  has  no  more  ef- 
fect to  make  the  Bees  settle,  than  the  music  of 
a  fiddle  or  a  flute  to  make  a  deaf  man  dance,  on 
the  contrary  I  am  well  convinced,  that  whatever 
eftect  it  may  have,  it  is  highly  injurious,  as  it 
may  prevent  the  Bees  from  settling  where  they 
intended.  The  first  flight  of  a  swarm  is  very  sel- 
dom to  any  great  distance  from  the  hive, — and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  congregation 
of  the  Bees  is  merely  to  assemble  the  whole  of 
the  community  in  one  body,  and  then  to  take 
their  flight  to  their  selected  abode,  in  some  hol- 
low tree  or  hole  in  a  house  or  bam.  Being,  how- 
ever, arrested  by  the  foresight  of  their  owner,  in 
providing  a  suitable  dwelling  for  them,  added  to 
the  instinctive  fear  of  danger  which  appears  to  be 
so  strongly  impressed  upon  the  Queen  Bee,  on 
her  exposure  to  the  open  air,  tlie  Bees  take  to 
their  hive  and  immediately  commence  their  la- 
bors. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  particular  di- 
rections for  the  hiving  of  a  swarm,  as  no  two  situ- 
ations are  similar  in  which  it  settles.  The  most 
easy  situation  is  that  in  which  the  hive  can  be  held 
under  tlie  swarm,  and  the  Bees  shaken  into  it  ; 

hen  the  swarm  settles  on  a  post,  or  an  upright 
branch  of  a  tree  which  cannot  be  cut  off,  some 
difiiculty  then  presents  itself  to  the  timid  and  in- 
experienced Bee-keeper.  In  all  cases  a  goose's 
wing  will  be  found  of  essential  service,  as  the 
Bees  can  be  brushed  off  the  post  or  branch  into 
the  hive,  and  so  long  as  the  person  takes  care 
that  none  of  the  little  knots  of  Bees  drop  upon 
the  ground,  which  may  perhaps  contain  the 
Queen  Bee,  he  may  proceed  boldly  with  his  work, 
and  bnish  them  all  into  the  hive. 

It  will  frequently  happen  that  the  swarm  will 
settle  in  several  clusters,  in  which  case  the  diffi- 
culty of  hiving  them  is  encreased.  It  becomes, 
however,  in  this  stage,  a  matter  of  doubt, 
whether  everyone  of  the  clusters  has  not  a  Queen 
Bee,  and  consequently,  whether  every  cluster 
should  not  be  considered  as  a  swarm  within  itself. 
Should  this  division  of  the  swarm  take  place,  the 
adept  in  apiarian  science  may  search  for  the 
Queen  Bees,  and  separate  the  swarm  equally, 
giving  to  every  Queen  her  proportion  of  subjects 
and  thereby  forming  as  many  distinct  hives, 
which  if  the  swarm  be  early  may  prosper  well ; 
but  to  the  novice,  this  undertaking  is  attended 
with  so  much  difficulty,  and  the  acquaintance 
with  the  particular  make  of  the  Queen  Bee  must 
be  so  accurate,  (wliich  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  few 

*  This  custom  of  making  a  ?toise  in  order  to 
make  the  Bees  settle,  was  not  ado/ited  by  our  an- 
cestors on  the  grounds  for  which  we  su/i/iose  it. — 
It  was  made  use  of  as  a  warning  to  their  neigh- 
bors, that  as7V!irm  had  Just  dejiurted  from  a  hive, 
in  order  that  if  it  settled  in  a  garden  not  belong- 
inifio  t.'ie  proprietor  of  the  hive,  he  might  be  able 
to  claim  l!iei:::arm,  he  having giz>en  notice,  by  the 
usual  noise,  that  his  hives  had  swarmed.  I  take 
this  oltliort unity  of  informing  the  cottagers,  that 
if  a  swarm  settles  in  a  neighbor's  garden,  the  law 
allows  hi?n  toenter  that  garden  for  the  fiurjiose  of 
hiving  the  swarm — he  being  at  the  same  time  lia- 
ble for  any  damage  which  he  may  commit  in  the 
garden,  in  securing  the  S7varm.  A  fei-son  re- 
taining a  siViirin  of  Bees,  after  notice  being  given 
to  him,  and  /iroof  adduced  that  the  swarm  belongs 
<o  a  far  titular  individual,  is  liable  to  an  action. 
I  wish  this  point  to  be  distinctly  understood  by 
the  cottagers,  as  many  presume  that  a  swarm  be- 
comes their  property,  if  it  lodges  in  their  garden. 
Is  a  cow  or  a  pig  atiother's  /iro/ierty  if  either  break 
through  a  fence  to  regale  upon  a  few  turnips? 
and  upon  the  same  principle,  a  swarm  of  Beet 
does  not  become  the  properly  of  the  indixndual  in 
whose  garden  it  may  have  chanced  to  lodge. 
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cottagers  pos:;css,)  that  I  would  advise  all  the  di 
visions  or  clusters  to  be  swept  into  one  hive,  and 
let  the  monarchy   of  the  Bees  be  for  once  elec- 
tive and  not  hereditary. 

The  question  has  been  much  agitated,  wheth- 
er a  hive  should  be  rubbed  internally  with  honey 
or  odoriferous  herbs,  previously  to  the  swarm 
being  put  into  it.  Some  persons  use  beanstalks 
for  the  preparation  of  a  hive,  which  is  something 
similar  to  fumigating  an  apartment  with  assafeti 
da,  as  being  agreeable  to  the  olfactory  iierves  of  hu- 
man beings.  It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  there 
exists  not  any  necessity  forthe  preparation  of  the 
hive  at  all. — If  the  Bees  take  adislike  to  the  hive, 
it  is  not  the  odor  of  the  honey  of  Hybla  whicli  Vv'ill 
induce  them  to  remain  in  it  ;  but  should  the  pre 
judico  for  the  preparation  of  a  hive  exist  stroni^lj 
in  the  mind  of  any  particular  individual,  I  will  re- 
commend a  liquid  to  him,  which,  singular  as  it 
may  appear,  will  be  found  more  gratifying  to  the 
Bee,  and  possessing  a  greater  inducement  to  it  to 
take  possession  of  the  hive,  than  all  the  ouors,  real 
or  artificial,  which  can  be  administered — and  this 
liquid  is — human  urine  ;  if  any  thing  will  induce 
a  swarm  to  remain  in  a  hive,  it  is  a  copious  sprink- 
ling of  this  liquid — it  is  a  cure  for  almost  every 
distemper  of  the  Bees — and  Huhlen,  the  celebra- 
ted German  apiarian  was  right  when  he  said,  on 
speaking  of  this  liquid,  that  no  person  had  any 
occasion  to  apply  to  an  apothecary  for  a  medi- 
cine   for  his  Bees. 

The  swarm  being  shaken  or  brushed  into  the 
hive,  it  should  be  placed  on  a  board  and  left  near 
the  place  of  its  settling  until  the  evening,  when 
it  should  be  carefully  moved  and  placed  on  the 
pedestal  in  the  apiary,  taking  care  not  to  place  it 
too  near  the  parent  hive. 

Should  any  hive  appear  in  this  month  wholly 
divested  of  drones,  no  swarm  can  be  expected 
from  it;  but  in  this  dilemma  I  would  advise  the 
adoption  of  the  following  plan.  Watch  at  the 
entrance  of  that  hive  which  appears  to  be  the 
most  populous  in  drones,  and  as  they  return  from 
their  flight,  and  are  in  the  act  of  settling  upon  the 
stool,  catch  a  number  of  them,  say  forty  or  fifty 
and  confine  them  in  a  box  or  in  any  other  safe, 
manner  until  the  evening,  then,  when  the  Bees 
are  almost  all  at  rest,  introduce  the  drones  into 
the  hive  which  appears  to  be  without  them,  and 
they  will  be  most  thankfully  and  cordially  receiv- 
ed by  their  new  associates. 

The  introduction  of  the  drones  is  effected  by 
simply  placing  them  on  the  pedestal  near  to  the 
entrance,  and  being  complete  sensualists,  they 
will  immediately  take  to  those  quarters,  where 
the  gratification  of  their  senses  awaits  them 
Should  no  swami  appear  after  the  adoption  of 
thisplan,it  maybe  fairly  concluded  that  the  Queen 
Bee  is  barren,  or  that  the  moth  exists  in  the 
hive  which  prevents  the  Queen  from  laying  her 
eggs.  The  chances  are  ten  to  one  against  a  hive 
surviving  the  winter  which  has  not  thrown  its 
swarmsinthe  spring;  theBees  eitherdicawayim 
perceptibly,  or  forsake  the  hive  on  a  sudden ;  let  me 
therefore  strenuously  advise  every  keeperof  Bees 
to  mark  those  hives  which  have  not  swarmed 
and  on  the  first  symptom  of  a  relaxation  in  their  la- 
bour to  join  them  to  a  strong  and  healthy  hive. 

Let  no  shrubs  nor  flowers  grow  to  that  heit;ht 
before  the  entrance  of  the  hives  as  to  impede  tl: 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  bees;  the  earwig  will 
take  advantage  of  them,  and  creep  into  the  hive 
this  is  a  noxious  insect  to  the  Bee,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  prevent  it  from  making  its  lodgement 
good  in  the  hive,  *  and  when  it  is  once   made  in 


*  On  mentioning  tills  difficulty  to  a  gentleman,  iv/io 
described  h:inself  to  he  a  skilful  entomologist,  he  de- 
clared that  every  measure  which  I  might  ado/it  to 
firrvent  the  earmiigt  from,  crawling  into  a  hive 


tlie  common  hive,  I  know  no  other  method  of  ex- 
pelling it,  than  driving  the  Bees  out  of  the  hive, 
and  smoking  them  from  their  hiding  holes. 
(To  Oe  continued. J 

IntiiY  nal  lii\\>v*  o v  eiue  nts , 

A  letter,  whereof  the  following  is  a  copy,  was 
addressed  on  the  2d  of  February  to  C.  Uorscy, 
lis;;,  an  able  and  conspicuous  member  of  the  Le- 
gislature of  this  State.  There  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  never  reached  him,  and  we  rejoice 
at  the  opportunity  of  placing  it,  through  this  me- 
di\nn,  before  him  and  the  publick.  We  have 
been  taught  to  expect  that  the  subject  will  be 
pursued  by  the  same  pen,  and  we  congratulate  our 
subscriijers,  that  a  department  of  this  ournai, 
(Internal  Improvements)  which  has  been  hitherto 
not  so  well  supported  as  we  could  have  wisheil  to 
cc  it,  should  have  now  fallen  into  hands  so  well 
able  to  do  it  justice,  as  are  our  worthy  and  expe- 
rienced friends,  Lookers  On,  and  Isaac  Briggs. 
Jidit.  jijn.  Farmer. 

Sandy  Sjiring,  Montgomery  Countii,^ 
Maryland,  \mo.  31,  1822.3 
Rkspected  Friend, 

Since  1  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
thee  at  Annapolis,  on  the  subject  of  Internal  Im- 
provements, for  the  promotion  of  which  in  this 
State  thou  hast  laid  a  proposition  before  the  Le- 
gislature, my  mind  has  been  turned  to  consider 
the  causes  of  this  prosperity  or  decline  in  States. 


cheap.  As  high  ways  and  modes  of  conveyance 
are  improved  so  as  to  cheapen  transportation,  the 
circle  is  enlarged,  untilit  reaches  the  utmost 
jjarts  of  a  state,  and  the  wilderness  becomes  a 
fruitful  field. 

To  the  preceding  propositions  let  us  apply  the 
test  of  experience;  and  for  facts,  we  will  not  go 
to  distant  regions,  or  distant  times,  where  it 
might  be  difficult  to  verify  our  statement,  hut 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  our  own  country,  and 
to  recent  dates,  where  all  may  be  familiar  with 
the  facts  we  state.  We  will  examine  the  pro- 
gress of  population,  from  1790  to  1820,  a  period 
of  30  years,  iu  the  whole  United  States  taken 
collectively,  and  then  in  a  few  of  the  States  ta- 
ken separately,  to  wit.  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  I  presume,  tbe  pro- 
gress of  population  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  just 
cale  by  which  to  measure  the  progress  of  wealth, 
power,  and  happiness. 

The  foUoiving  table  nvill  exhibit  the  increase  of 
jvjfiulation,  for  event  period  of  ten  years, frora 
1790  to  1820,  in  every  100,000 persons. 


In 

From  179t 

From  1800 

From  1810 

To       1800 

To       1810 

To       1820 

United  States 

34,976 

36,507 

32,954 

New  York 

72,306 

63,646 

43,143 

Pennsylvania 

38,716 

34,445 

29,540 

Marvland 

9,371 

8,823 

7,043 

Virginia 

18,531             9,984 

9,310 

lation  would  be  doubled,  as  follows  ; 


From   the  preceding  we  may  deduce  another 

_    _  _  „.„.^^    table  shewing  the  rate  of  increase  per   annum, 

Vv'hat  circumstances  operat''e  immediately  or" VV-'i for  cTcry  100  persons,  and  the  number  of  years 
motely  to  render  them  progressive,  stationary,  or  in  which,  at  that  rate,  any  given  amountof  popu- 
retrograde  in  wealth,  power,  and  happiness.'  In 
such  an  investigation  no  guide  is  equal  to  expe- 
rience. By  what  we  know  has  past,  we  reason 
to  the  future,  with  a  clear  and  steady  light.  An 
active  imagination  may  dazzle  with  its  lustre,  and 
raise  splendid  theories,  but  a  correct  judgment, 
by  sober  induction  from  facts,  will  lead  us  to 
those  useful  results  which  promote  the  happiness 
of  man. 

Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  domestic  Manu- 
factures, in  just  proportion  to  each  other,  consti 
tute  true  political  economy,  and  form  the  most 
solid  prosperity  of  a  nation.  In  the  United 
States,  Agriculture  is  our  principal  concern  ;  it 
is  greatly  predominant  over  all  our  other  inter- 
ests :  Yet  commerce  and  domestic  manufactures, 
while  a  just  proportion  is  preserved,  are  not  on- 
ly auxiliary  to  it,  but  without  them  it  cannot 
prosper.  Without  commerce,  agriculture  could 
not  dispose  of  its  surplus  productions,  and  indus- 
try would  be  destitute  of  a  motive  sufficiently 
strong  to  be  effectual — without  domestic  manufac- 
tures, it  would  be  poor,  in  debt,  and  dependent. 
The  labor  bestowed  in  forming  a  manufactured 
article  enhances  its  value  so  greatly  beyond  that 
of  the  raw  material,  that  there  will  always  exist 
a  destructive  balance  against  the  agricultuiist 
unless  the  manufacturer  becomes  his  customer 
and  neighbour,  so  as  to  expand  his  market  for 
numberless  articles  which  never  would  be  produ- 
ced for  exportation.  The  more  active  and  ex- 
tended commerce  is,  and  the  more  the  Farmer 
has  the  choice  of  rival  markets,  the  more  Agri- 
culture is  benefitted.  This  benefit  is  most  ob- 
vious in  the  vicinity  of  commercial  cities,  where 
on  account  of  the  short  distance,  transportation  is 


could  not  be  possibly  attendedivith  any  benefit,  for 
that  the  female  earwig  had  ivings,  and  flew  into 
the  hive,  atid  drawing  a7i  earwig  upon  paper,  he 
pointed  out  the  exact  part,where  these  said  wings 
were  concealed  ;  I  have  since  then  dissected  a  num- 
ber of  earwigs  but  no  nvingscould  I  discover.  Per- 
haps Mr  ea7-wigs  were  all  males. 
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The  proposition  that  [jopulation  depends  main- 
011  the  means  of  subsistence  has  settled  into  a 
political  axiom.     Where  those  means  are  abun- 
dant and  easily  acquired,  useftil  industry  and  in- 
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riteiTand  supplied  with  a  portions,   to   industrious  occupants  ;  but  slie    is 


trary.  where  the  means  of  subsistence  are  scanty|been_promoted-dom_estic_  manufactures    have 


and  power  advance  with  rapidity 

rrarv    where  the  means  of  subsisttin^x-  c*iv-  ^v-l*.*^^  , ,  ,  .   ,      ,         .     ^.  i      ^^ 

Trfd  difficult  to  be  obtained,  industrvlang-uishes  in  lent  their  a,d-and  u.land-naviga  ion  and  other 
despa  rgeniusdies  in  embryo,  indolence,  pover-.high  ways  have  received  some  public  patronage  ; 
tv  and  crime  succeed,  marriages  are  infrequent,  yet  notw.thst.1nd.ng  f  these  c.rcumstances. 
aJ.d  with  its  concomitants  wealth  and  power,  which  have  ra.sed  her  to  the  first  rank  among 
population  advances  more  and  mo.-e  slowly  until,  I  her  s.ster  states,  we  see  her  rate  ot  . 
.'^!?  '„'.>, n^   it«mnxi,^nm.  its  decli..e   com-  a  course   of  diminution,  and,  without    some   ad- 


having  reached  its  maximum,  its  decline   com- 


mences. . 

The  history  of  the  United  States,  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  census  every  ten  years,  affords 
us  an  inst.-uctive  picture  of  the  progress  and  cir- 
cumstances of  human  society  in  the  whole  nation 
and  in  each  particular  state.  We  may  observe 
that,  with  one  single  exception*,  the  ratio  ot  in- 
crease is  a  diminishuig  ratio,  as  a  plenum  is  ap- 
proached. New  York,  from  1790  to  1800,  ad- 
vanced at  the  rate  of  5  10-17  per  centum  per  an- 
num, and,  from  1810  to  1820,  the  ratio  has  dimin- 
ished to  3  2-3  per  centum  per  annum.  The  ra- 
tio of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  same  periods,  has  de- 
clined fi-om  3  1-3  to  2  3-5— that  ot  Maryland, 
froiT.  9  te.iths  of  1  to  17  twentififths  of  1 — and 
that  of  Virginia,  from  1  5-7  to  9  tenths  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum.  If  the  rate  of  the  first  peri- 
od had  remained  and  should  continue  uniform. 
New  York  would  double  her  population  every 
12  3-4  years,  and  would  have  had  at  the  late  cen- 
sus 1,739,961  instead  of  1,372,812  persons — Penn- 
sylvania would  double  her  population  every  21 
S-50  years,  and  would  have  had  at  the  last  cen- 
sus 1,159,425  instead  of  1,049,398  persons — Ma- 
ryland would  double  her  population  everv  77  3-8 
years,  and  would  have  had  at  the  late  census 
418,308,  instead  of  407,350  persons — and  Vir- 
ginina  would  double  her  population  every 
40  17-22  yeai's,  and  would  have  had  at  the  late 
census  1,245,000  instead  of  1,065,366  pe.-sons. — 
The  causes  that  pi-incipally  operate  to  p.-omote 
the  progress  of  population,  are  1,  unappropria- 
ted territory  to  be  settled,which  may  be  parcelled 
out  on  easy  terms  ;  2,  Agriculture,  commerce, 
and  the  mechanic  arts.  When  a  state  is  settled 
to  its  utmost  limits  that  cause  must  cease  to  op- 
crate,  except  in  the  sub-division  of  large  tract: 
of  land  held  by  wealthy  individuals.  As  ag.-icul- 
ture  is  improved,  and  aided  by  commc.ce  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  land,  instead  of  being  ex 
hausted  and  neglected  as  a  barren  desert,  is  in 
C5reased  in  fertility,  produces  abundance,  a.id 
population  becomes  more  dense,  independent  and 
Happy. 

Let  us  again  contemplate  the  second  table,  and 
view  the  rajiid  strides  of  the  state  of  New  York 
towards  wealth  and  power  and  the  slom /irog-rcss 
of  Maryland.  In  1790,  the  former  contained  but 
340,120  persons,  only  20,392,  or  about  1  seven- 
ttenth  part  more  than  the  lattei- — in  1820  it  con 
tained  moi-e  thsm  t/iree  times  the  number  of  the 
Tatter.  From  1790  to  1820,  the  increase  of  New 
York  was  1,032,692  persons,  and  during  the 
same  period,  that  of  Maryland  was  only  87,622, 
b'lt  little  more  than  1  twelfth  part  of  the  former. 
This  is  a  mortifying  view  for  poor  Maryland,  but 
if  we  wish  to  apply  a  remedy,  it  is  necessary  that 
^e  closely  inspect  the  disease.  Let  us  fi.'st  cn- 
ijuire  what  circumstances  have  aided  New  Yoi-k 
in  her  rapid  mai'ch,  and  then  what  remain  in  the 
power  of  Maryland  to  apply  to  her  own  advan- 
tage. 

I.  New  York  has  had,  since  1790,  a   considera- 
ble extent  of  unsettled  back  lands,  which  she  has 


vancement  in  Inte.'nal  Iinprovcme.its,  her  march 
must  become  more  and  n.ore  slow  until  she  ar- 
rives at  her  plenum  of  population.  But  that 
great  state  is  advancing  in  Internal  Improvements 
with  spirit  and  success — in  those  vast  enterprises 
which  will  shed  around  her  a  halo  of  glory,  and 
be  reme.ribei-ed  to  her  praise  when  the  triumph 
of  the  wa.-rior  will  be  forgotten.  She  has  exten- 
ded to  agriculture  a  liberal  legislative  patronage  ; 
and  is  making  415  miles  of  Canal,  which  will,  by 
ac/ieafl  and  easy  conveyance,  connect  the  com- 
merce of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  that  of  2000 
lesof  Lake  shores,  and  of  avast  extent  of  in- 
land country.  The  effect  of  these  improvements 
must  be  to  render  the  country  within  their  influ- 
ence capable  of  supporting  a  happy  population, 
double,  at  least,  in  amount,  to  the  utmost  number 
which,  without  them,  it  could  be  made  to  sus- 
tain. Far  from  envying  the  glory  of  New  York, 
let  us  emulate  he.-  wisdom  and  enterprise.  To 
Maryland,  tlie  admonition  of  reason  is — "  Go, 
and  do  thou  likewise." 

II.  Maryland,  it  is  true,  has  no  unappropriated 
territory,  to  form  new  settlements,  but  she  has 
other  advantages  which  may  be  greatly  improv- 
ed ;  she  has  some  Atlantic  coast — more  than 
three  fourths  of  both  shores  of  one  of  the  noblest 
bays  in  the  world — and  many  fine  rivers  inter- 
secting her  in  all  directions,  and  offering  to  our  ac- 
ceptance the  mea.13  of  an  improved  inland  navi- 
gation, which,  by  cheapening  transportation,  and 
multiplying  markets  in  competition,  would  add 
new  vigor  to  agriculture,  more  than  double  the 
productions  of  the  earth,  and  greatly  extend 
commerce  and  domestic  manufactures.  If,  fear- 
ing innovatio.i,  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  benefits  of 
improvement,  and  without  enipiiry,  marcli  on  in 
the  same  beate.i  path,  which  has  conducted  us  to 
the  present  period,  we  may  expect,  in  about  a 
century  more,  to  arrive  at  a  pojn.lation  of  500,000 
persons,  as  our  Piaximiim  ;  but  if  we,  pursuing  an 
enlightened  and  liberal  policy,  avail  ourselves  of 
the  means  which  reason  and  the  progress  of 
science  have  raised  to  our  view,  and  placed  fairly 
in  our  power,  we  may  awake.,  dormant  energies, 
open  new  sources  of  wealth  and  render  old  ones 
more  productive  ;  and  Maryland  may,  without 
doubt,  sustain  corafo.tably,  within  her  preset 
boundaries,  at  least  one  miilion  inhabitants.  Ef- 
fectual improvements  in  navigation,  on  the  Poto- 
mac, on  the  Susquehanna,  a.id  on  the  coss-cut 
between  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  will  re 
(luire  the  coi.cui-rence  of  other  states ;  but  the 
Patuxent,  the  Patapsco,  the  Monocasy,  and  many 
other  i-ivcrs,  entirely  witliin  our  limits,  will  pi'o- 
bably  furnish,  almost  to  their  sources,  the  means 
of  a  navigation  v/hich  will  greatly  cheapen  tra.is- 
portation,  a.id  instead  of  di.Tiinishii.g  will  in- 
crease the  facilities  of  mill-power.  The  Pataps- 
co and  the  Potomac  navigation  may  probably 
be  co.mected,  and  the  Patuxent  intei'sected  by  a 
canal  from  the  former  river  to  the  Eastern  Branch 
at  Bladensburg.  Many  other  small  ca.ials  for  the 
accommodation   of  fertile  neighborhoods,  woidd 


fcy  a  wise  policy,  co.itinued  to  distribute,  in  small  P''°hably  be  added  by  the  enterprise  of  corpoi-ate 

. co.T.pan.es.     i  he  expense  ot   such  a  pla.i  as  is 

*  For  the  United    States,  the  ratio  of  nrcrcnse' suggested,  would  be  small  in  comparison  with  its 
for  the  2d  fieriod  is  greater  than  that  for  the  1st  'benefits,  and  much  less  in  absolute  a.iiount  than 


rity  among  the  citize.is  at  large,  it  woulil  ulti- 
mately become  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  state. 
But,  hov/ever  g.-eat  .nay  be  the  hope  of  benefit, 
wise  people  will  not,  in  pui'suit  of  it,  commit 
themselves  blindly  to  even  the  most  plausible 
tlicories,  or  pledge  their  funds  to  execute  the 
schcn.es  of  any  p.'ojector,  without  soberly  and 
patiently  examining  for  themselves,  by  means  of 
their  representatives  in  the  legislature,  after 
having  before  tl.e.n  full,  clear  and  detailed  esti- 
.iiates  of  expense,  and  statements  of  every  fact 
which  ought  to  influence  their  decision.  Those 
stales  (New  York  and  Vi.-ginia)  which  have  now 
is.  successful  prog.-ess  immense  enterprises,  have 
laid  their  plans  and  com.T.enced  their  operations 
in  this  way ;  in  the  first  place,  making  a  thorough 
and  minute  examination,  by  skilful  civil  engi- 
neers, collecting  facts  and  estimates  of  expense 
in  detail,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  comparative  merits 
of  different  propositions  ;  and  then  their  legisla- 
tures, having  a  view  of  the  whole  ground,  could 
decide  safely  and  wisely.  Many  plans  and  en- 
terprises, capable  in  themselves  of  producing 
much  public  benefit,  have  been  i-uined  and  have 
ended  in  disgrace,  because  they  have  been  com- 
menced without  sufficient  examinaton — without 
sutricie.itly  considering  contingencies  and  solierly 
counting  the  cost,  on  an  accurate  and  ft.ll  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  necessarily  connected 
with  their  execution — a  vague  and  delusive  hope 
excited  by  a  theory,  decorated  perhaps  witli  the 
charms  of  fine  language,  has  often  misled  the 
judgiTient,  and  a  spirited  beginning  has  been  made, 
on  means  quite  inadequate  to  the  end,  or  for  want 
of  skill  and  experience  in  the  projector,  or  in 
those  to  whom  the  execution  has  been  co.nmit- 
ted,  discou.'agement  has  followed  and  the  jilaii  has 
failed  and  been  abandoned  in  despair.  The  /a/- 
tia-e,  from  those  causes,  of  a  plan  intrinsically 
good,  is  not  the  07ih_/  evil.  It  casts  a  shade  of  fear 
and  distrust  over  every  nev  proposition,  however 
reasonable  in  design,  or  beneficial  i.i  probable 
consequences,  and  damps  the  spirit  of  useful 
enterprise. 

I  hope  our  state  will  not  be  contented  to  occu- 
py, among  her  sisters,  a  rank  lower  than  that  to 
which  she  may  attain  by  employing  thG^^  means 
which  a.-e  in  her  power,  which  wisdom  e.ijoins 
and  propriety  sanctions.  I  hope  she  will  join  in 
the  race  of  emulation.  With  caution  for  her 
guide  and  reason  for  her  counsellor,  the  course 
will  be  a  safe  one.  According  to  my  judgment, 
in  order  to  ensure  the  benefits  and  avoid  tlie  ex'ilt. 
at  which  I  have  hinted,  I  respectfully  propose 
the  following 

PLAN: 
l.Create  "A  fund  for  Internal  Luprovements,"  to 
consist  of  pi'odiictive  stocks.  Let  such  part  as  may 
be,  from  time  totime, raised  by  taxes,  be  invested 
in  some  pi'oductive  stock.  Let  the  income  only  of 
the  fund  be  applied  to  current  expenditures,  and  let 
the  surplus  income  bei.ivested  in  productive  stock. 
All  investmcits  and  all  expenditu.-es  to  be  speci- 
ally authorised  and  directed  by  the  legislature, 
which  ought  to  ha\  e  the  complete  control  of  the 
fund. 

2.  Place  the  care  and  administration  of  "  The 
fund  for  Internal  Improvements,"  with  "  a  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works,"  who  are  to 
execute  the  laws  and  resolutions  respecting  the 
fund  and  its  uses,  and  to  rej.ort  annually  to  the 
legislature,  the  state  of  the  fund  and  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

By  the  above  plan  the  designation  of  the  fund 
would  be  general — no  fiarticiitar  work  would  be 
specified  as  its  object.  It  would  be  kept  under 
the  perpetual  conti-ol  of  the  legislature.  It  would 
be  competent  for  any  meiiiber,  from  time  to  time, 
to  move  for  an  investigation  of  any  special  ob- 
ject so  as  to  Ijring  before  the  body  a  full  and  dis- 


9uTing  the  2d  fierierl  i>ommnfi  waj  oii-ained.      1  f?  gwerally  supposed.    Besides  diffusing  prosjje-  tinct  kaowledge  of  thitt  object  in  all  its  bearing: 
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■fhc  first  question  wouUl  then  be — Is  it,  iinJer  allj 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.cxpejitnt  that  the 
proposed  work  should  be  undertaken  ?  If  thisj 
ruestion  should  be  decided  in  the  aHirniative,  the; 
next  question  would  be — how  ^ — to  what  extent?! 

The  governor  of  the  state,  for  the  lime  being,! 
might  be,  ex  officio.  President  of  the  Board.  \ 

i  am,  se!\sible  tiiat,  on  a  subject  worthy  of  al 
volume,  I  have  given  only  hints — I  have  given| 
them  under  the  in-essurc  of  many  other  engage- 
ments— such  as  they  are,  however,  they  are  com-} 
plctely  at  thy  service.  I  have  no  objection  thatj 
those  gentlemen  with  whom  i  have  the  pleasurei 
of  lui  acquaintance,  or  any  others,  should  see, 
them,  and  though  they  be  but  hints,  I  have  thisi 
consolation,  that  "  A  word  to  the  wise  is  suffi- 
oient."    RespectfuUv,  thy  friend, 

ISAAC  BRIGGS. 

J\  ashington  Cily,  7 
i  mo.  2,  1S22.    3 


rOE  THE  AJIEUICAN  FARMER. 

I  send  you  a  poem  on  "  Hasty  Pudding,  by  Joel 
Barlow,",  which  1  think  merits  insertion  in  the 
Farmer,  as  does  every  thing  connected  with  the 
use  of  that  Magnum  Dei  Donuni^  Zea  Alayz,  or 
Indian  Corn.  The  plates  are  not  without  their 
interest,  although,  I  doubt  whether  you  will  think 
them  necessary  for  dlustrating  the  text.  1  hud  in- 
tended to  add  thispoem  to  a  ti-eatise  on  the  cultiva- 
tion and  uses  of  Indian  corn,  of  which  I  have  arrang- 
ed the  outlines  sometime  since,  but  as  it  is  uncer- 
tain when  I  shall  be  able  to  finish  it,  I  have  con- 
cluded to  send  you  the  poem  for  the  amusement 
of  your  readers.  This  sul)ject  has  not  been  un- 
touched. Count  Rumfovd  has,  more  that  twenty 
years  ago,  brought  the  alimentary  properties  and 
economical  uses  of  Indian  Corn  before  the  Bri- 
tish public,  and  gave  receipts  for  several  dishes 
in  use  in  America — among  others,  that  for  "  Has- 
ty Pudding,"  stands  conspicuous,  and  such  of 
your  patrons  as  have  read  liis  useful  works,  will 
recollect  the  importance  he  attaches  to  the  pro- 
per manner  of  eating  it,  and  the  precise  dii-ec- 
lions  which  he  gives  on  the  occasion — vol.  2d,  p. 
255.  These  the  reader  will  see  differ  from 
those  laid  down  by  o<ir  poet,  and  which  are  illus- 
trated by  one  of  the  plates  in  the  poem.  The 
gastronomes  will  adopt  the  way  most  pleasing  to 
themselves.  But  no  cultivator  should  permit  a 
day  to  pass  without  having  Indian  Corn  on  his  ta- 
ble, in  some  of  the  forms  it  io  susceptible  of  being 
made  to  assume.  The  playful  parody  in  the 
second  Canto  of  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated 
prologue  by  Pope  to  the  traged)'  of  Cato,  will 
not  fail  to  strike  every  one. 

AGUIC.  MEDICUS. 

A    Poem    in  three   Cantos,    by  Jokl    Barlow 

■written  at  Chambery,  in  Savoy,  jaiuiarv  1793. 

Omne  tulit  fiunctum  qui  nmcuitutitt:  dulci. 

fte  makes  a  good  breakfast  who  mixes  pudding 

with  molasses. 

CANTO  I. 

Ye  Alps  audacious,  thro'  the  Hcavensthat  rise, 
To  cramp  the  day  and  hide  me  from  the  skies ; 
Ye  Gallic  flags,  that  o'er  their  heights  unfurl'd. 
Bear  death  to  kings,  and  freedom  to  the  world, 
I  sing  not  you.     A  softer  theme  I  chuse, 
A  virgin  tiieme,  unconscious  of  the  Muse, 
But  fruitful,  rich,  well  suited  to  inspire 
The  purest  frenzy  of  poetic  fire. 

Despise  it  not,  ye  Bai-ds  to  terror  steel'd. 
Who  hurl  d  vjur  thunders  round  the  epic  field ; 
■Noi  yew'no  strain  your  midnight  throats  to  sing 
.Toys  that  the  vineyard  and  the  still-house  bring 


Or  on  some  distant  fair  your  notes  empluy. 
And  speak  of  raptures  that  you  ne'er  enjoy. 
I  sing  the  sweets  1  know,  the  charms  I  feel. 
My  morning  incense,  and  my  evening  meal. 
The  sweets  of  Hasty-Pudding.   Come,  dear  bowl 
Glide  o'er  my  palate,  and  inspire  my  soul. 
The  milk  beside  thee,  smoking  from  the  kinc. 
Its  substance  mingled,  married  in  with  thine, 
Shall  cool  and  temper  thy  superior  heat. 
And  save  the  pains  of  blowing  while  I  eat. 

Oh  !  could  the  smooth,  the  emblematic  song 
Flow  like  thy  genial  juices  o'er  my  tongue, 
Cculd  those  mild  morsels  in  my  numbers  chime. 
And,  as  they  roll  in  substance,  roll  in  rliyme. 
No  more  thy  awkward  unpoetic  name 
Should  shun  the  Muse,  or  prejudice  thy  fame  ; 
But  rising  grateful  to  the  accustom'd  ear. 
All  Bards  should  catch  it,  and  all  realms  revere 

Assist  me  first  with  pious  toil  to  trace 
Thro'  wrecks  of  time  thy  lineage  and  thy  race  ; 
Declare  what  lovely  squaw,  in  days  of  yore, 
(Ere  great  Columbus  sought  thy  native  shore) 
First  gave  thee  to  the  world  ;  her  works  of  fame 
Have  liv'd  indeed,  but  liv'd  without  a  name. 
Some  tawny  Ceres,  goddess  of  her  days, 
First  learn'd  with  stones  to  crack  the  well-dry'd 

maize. 
Thro'  the  rough  sieve  to  shake  the  golden  show'r. 
In  boiling  water  stir  the  yellow  flour  : 
Tlie  yellow  flour,  bestrew'd  and  stir'd  with  haste, 
Swell  in  the  flood  and  thickens  to  a  paste. 
Then  puffs  and  wallops,  rises  to  the  brim. 
Drinks  the  dry  knobs  that  on  the  surface  swim  : 
The  knobs  at  last  the  busy  ladle  breaks, 
And  the  whole  mass  its  true  consistence  takes. 

Could  but  her  sacred  name,  unknown  so  long. 
Rise  like  her  labors,  to  the  song  of  song. 
To  her,  to  them,  I'd  consecrate  my  lays. 
And  blow  her  pudding  with  the  breath  of  praise. 
If  'twas  Oella,  whom  I  sang  before, 
I  here  ascribe  her  one  great  virtue  more. 
Not  thro'  the  rich  Peruvian  realms  alone 
The  fame  of  Sol's  sweet  daughter  should  be  known. 
But  o'er  the  world's  wide  climes  should  live  se- 
cure. 
Far  as  his  rays  extend,  as  long  as  they  endure. 

Dear  Hasty-Pudding,  what  unpromis'd  joy 
Expands  my  heart,  to  meet  thee  in  Savoy ! 
Doom'd   o'er  the  world  thro'   devious  paths   to 

roam, 

Each  clime  my  country,  and  each  house  my  home, 
My  soul  is  sooth 'd,  my  cares  have  found  an  end, 
I  greet  my  long  lost  unforgotten  friend. 

For  thee  thro'  Paris,  that  corrupted  town. 
How  long  in  vain  I  wandered  up  and  down. 
Where  shameless  Bacchus,  with  his  drenching 

hoard 
Cold  from  his  cave  usurps  the  morning  board. 
London  is  lost  in  smoke  and  steep'din  tea  ; 
No  Yankee  there  can  lisp  the  name  of  thee  ; 
The  uncouth  word,  a  libel  on  the  town. 
Would  call  a  proclamation  from  the  crown.* 
For  climes  oblique,  that  fear  the  sun's  full  rays, 
Chill'd  in  their  fogs,  exclude  the  generous  maize; 
A  grain  whose  rich  luxuriant  growth  requires 
Short  gentle  showers,  and  bright  etherial  fires. 

But  here  tho'  distant  from  our  native  shore. 
With  mutual  glee  we  meet  and  laugh  once  more, 
The  same  I  I  know  thee  by  that  yellow  face, 
That  strong  complexion  of  true  Indian  race, 
Which  time  can  never  change,  nor  soil  impair. 
Nor  Alphine  snows,  nor  Turkey's  morbid  air ; 
For  endless  years,  thro'  every  mild  domain, 
Wlicre  grows  the  maize,  there  thou  art  sure  to 
reign. 


*  ~i  certain  king,  ut  the  time  when  thisivaa  writ- 
ten,  ivus  Jiubtishing  firoclamatioris  to  jftrevent  A- 
merican  /trincijites  from  being  /irojiagated  in  his 
country.. 


Hut  man,  more  fickle,  the  bold  license  claims, 
In  different  realms  to  give  thee  different  names. 
Thee  the  soft  nations  round  the  warm  Levant 
Paianta  call,  the  French  of  course  Polante  ; 
E'en  in  thy  native  regions,  how  I  blush 
To  hear  the  Pennsylvanians  call  thee  Mush  .' 
On  Hudson's  banks,  while  men  of  Belgic  spawn 
Insult  and  cat  thee  by  the  name su/i/iatun. 
All  spurious  appellations  void  of  truth  : 
I've  Ijcttcr  known  thee  from  my  earliest  youth, 
Thy  name  is  Husty-Pudding  .'  thus  our  sires 
Were  wont  to  greet  thee  fuming  from  tlieir  fires  ; 
And  while  they  argu'd  in  thy  just  defence 
With  logic  clear  they  thus  explained  the  sense;— 

In  haute  the  boiling  cauldron  o'er  the  blaze, 
"  Receives  and  cooks  the  ready  powder'd  maize; 
"  In  haute  Ws  serv'd,  and  then  in  equal  haste. 

With  cooling  milk,  we  make  the  sweet  repast. 
"  No  carving  to  be  done,  no  knife  to  grate 
"  The  tender  car,  and  wound  the  stony  plate  ; 
"  But  the  smooth  spoon,  just  fitted  to  the  lip, 
"  And  taught  with  art  the  yielding  mass  to  dip, 
"  By  frequent  journies  to  the  bowl  well  stor'd, 
'  Performs  the  hasty  honors  of  the  board." 
Such  is  thy  name,  significant  and  clear, 
A  name,  a  sound  to  every  Yankee  dear. 
But  most  to  me,  whose  heart  and  palate  chaste 
Preserve  my  pure  hereditary  taste. 

There  are  who  strive  to  stamp  with  disrepute 
The  luscious  food,  because  it  feeds  the  brute  ; 
In  tropes  of  high-sti-ain'd  wit,  while  gaudy  prigs- 
Compare  thy  nursling  man  to  pamper'd  pigs  ; 
With  sovereign  scorn  I  treat  the  vulgar  jest. 
Nor  fear  to  share  thy  bounties  with  the  beast. 
What  thoug'a  the  generous  cow  gives  me  to  quaff 
The  milk  nutritious  ;  am  I  then  a  calf? 
Or  can  the  genius  of  the  noisy  swine, 
Tho'  nurs'd  on  pudding,  thence  lay  claim  to  mine.? 
Sure  the  sweet  song  I  fashion  to  thy  praise. 
Runs  more  melodious  than  the  notes  they  raise.- 

My  song  resounding  in  its  grateful  glee, 
No  merit  claims ;  I  praise  myself  in  thee  ; 
My  father  lov'd  thee  through  his  length  of  days  : 
For  thee  his  fields  were  shaded  o'er  with  maize  ; 
From  thee  what  health,  what  vigour  he  possest^. 
Ten  sturdy  freemen  sprung  from  him  attest ; 
Thy  constellation  rul'd  my  natal  morn. 
And  all  my  bones  were  made  of  Indian  corn. 
Delicious  grain  !  whatever  form  it  take. 
To  roast  or  boil,  to  smother  or  to  bake. 
In  every  dish  'tis  welcome  still  to  me. 
But  most,  my  Hasty-Pudding,  most  in  thee. 

Let  the  green  Succatash  with  thee  contend. 
Let  beans  and  corn  their  sweetest  juices  blend. 
Let  butter  drench  them  in  its  yellow  tide. 
And  a  long  slice  of  bacon  grace  their  side  ; 
Not  al!  the  plate,  how  fam'd  soe'er  it  be. 
Can  please  my  palate  like  a  bowl  of  thee. 

Some  talk  of  Hoe-cake,  fair  Yirginia's  pride. 
Rich  Johnny-cake  this  mouth  has  often  tri'd  ; 
Both  please  me  well,  their  virtues  much  the  same  , 
Alike  their  fabric,  as  allied  their  fame. 
Except  in  dear  New-England,  where  the  last 
Receives  a  dash  of  pumpkin  in  the  paste. 
To  give  it  sweetness  and  improve  the  taste. 
But  place  them  all  before  me,  smoking  hot. 
The  big  round  dumpling  rolling  from  the  pot ; 
The  pudding  of  the  bag,  whose  quivering  breast. 
With  suet  lin'd  leads  on  the  Yankey  feast ; 
The  Charlotte  brown,  within  whose  crusty  side.? 
A  body  soft  the  pulpy  apple  hides  ; 
The  yellow  bread,  whose  face  like  amber  glows. 
And  all  of  Indian  that  the  bakc-pan  knows — 
You  tempt  me  not — my  fav'rite  greets  my  eyes. 
To  that  lov'd  bowl  my  spoon  by  instinct  flies. 

CANTO  II. 

To  mix  the  food  by  vicious  rules  of  art, 
To  kill  the  stomach  and  to  sink  the  heart. 


To  niLikc  nin.nkincl,  to  cocial  virtue  sour, 
Cram  o'er  each  dish,  and  be  what  they  devour  ; 
For  this  the  kitchen  Muse  first  framed  her  book, 
Commanding  sweats  to  stream  from  every  cook  ; 
Children  no  more  their  antic  gambols  tried. 
And  friends  to  physic  wondered  why  they  died. 
Not  so  the  Yankey — his  abundant  feast, 
Vv'ith  simples  furnished,  and  with  plainness  drest, 
A  numerous  offspring  gathers  round  the  board, 
And  cheers  alike  the  servant  and  the  lord; 
^\'hose  well-bought  hunger  prompts  the  joyous 

taste, 
And  health  attends  them  from  the  short  repast 
While  the  full   pail  rewards  the  milk-maid's 
toil. 
The  mother  sees  the  morning  cauldron  boil  ; 
To  stir  the  pudding  next  demands  their  care, 
To  spread  the  table  and  the  bowls  prepare ; 
To  feed  the  children  as  their  portions  cool. 
And  comb  their  heads,  and  send  them  off  to  school. 
Yet  may  the  simplest  dish,  some  rules  impart, 
Tornature  scorns  not  all  the  aids  of  art. 
K'en  Hasty-Pudding,  purest  of  all  food. 
May  still  be  bad,  indifferent  or  good. 
As  sa^e  experience  the  short  process  guides, 
Or  want  of  skill,  or  want  of  care  presides. 
AVhoe'cr  would foim  it  on  the  surest  plan, 
To  rear  the  child  and  long  sustain  the  man  ; 
To  .shield  the  morals  while  it  mends  the  size. 
And  all  the  powers  of  every  food  supplies. 
Attend  the  lessons  that  the  Muse  shall  bring. 
Suspend  your  spoons,  and  listen  while  I  sing. 

But  since,  O  man  !  thy  life  and  health  demand 
Not  food  alone,  but  labour  from  thy  hand. 
First  in  the  field,  beneath  the  sun's  strong  rays. 
Ask  of  thy  mother  eavth  the  needful  maize  ; 
She  loves  the  race  that  court  her  yielding  soil. 
And  gives  her  bounties  to  the  sons  of  toil. 
Wlien  now  the  ox,  obedient  to  thy  call. 
Repays  the  loan  that  fiU'd  the  winter  stall. 
Pursue  his  traces  o'er  the  furrow'd  plain. 
And  plant  in  measur'd  hills  thegolden  grain. 
But  when  the  tender  germe  begins  to  shoot. 
And  the  green  spire  declares  the  sprouting  root. 
Then  guard  your  nursling  from  each  greedy  foe, 
Th'  insidious  worm,  the  all-devouring  crow. 
A  little  aslies,  sprinkled  round  the  spire. 
Soon  steep'd  in  rain,  will  bid  the  worm  retire  ; 
The  feiither'd  robber  with  his  hungry  maw 
Swift  flie  s  the  field  before  the  man  of  straw, 
A  fiightful  image,  such  as  school  boys  bring 
When  metto  burn  the  Pope  or  hang  the  King. 

Thrice  in  the  season  through  each  verdant  row 
Wield  the  strong  plough-share  and  the  faithful 

hoe  ; 
The  faithful  hoe,  a  double  task  that  takes, 
To  till  the  summer  corn,  and  roast  the  winter 
cakes. 
Slow  springs  the  blade,  while  check'd  by  chil- 
ling rains. 
Ere  yet  the  sun  the  seat  of  Cancer  gains  ; 
But  when  his  fiercest  fires  emblaze  tlie  land. 
Then  start  the  juices,  then  the  roots  expand  ; 
Then,  like  a  column  of  Corinthian  mould, 
'I'he  stalk  struts  upward,  and  the  leaves  unfold ; 
The  bushy  branches  allthe  ridges  fill. 
Entwine  their  arms,  and  kiss  from  hill  to  hill. 
Here  cease  to  vex  them,  all  your  cares  are  done  ; 
I>eave  the  last  labors  to  the  parent  sun  ; 
Beneath  his  genial  smiles  the  well -drest  field, 
\A'litn  Autumn  calls  a  plenteous  crop  shall  yield. 

Now  the  strongfoliagebearsthestandardshigh. 
And  shoots  the  tall  top-gallants  to  the  sky  ; 
The  suckling  ear  their  silky  fringes  bend. 
And  pregnant  gi-own,  their  swelliiig  coats  distend  ; 
The  loaded  stalk  while  still  the  burthen  grows, 
O'erhan.gs  the  space  that  runs  between  the  row's  ; 
High  as  a  hop-field  waves  the  .silent  grove, 
A  safe  retreat  for  little  thefts  of  love. 
When  the  pledg'd  roasting  ear  invite  the  maid. 
To  meet  her  swain  beneath  the  nev,'-form'd  shade : 


AMEIUC^ AN  F AHJVI VAl , 

His  generous  hand  unloads  the  cumbrous  hill. 
And  the  green  spoils  her  ready  basket  fill  ; 
Small  compensation  for  the  two-fold  bliss. 
The  promis'd  wedding  and  the  present  kiss. 

Slight  depredations  these  ;    but  now  the  moon 
Calls  from  his  hollow  tree  the  sly  raccoon  ; 
And  while  by  night  he  bears  the  prize  away, 
The  bolder  squirrel  labours  through  the  day. 
Both  thieves  alike  but  provident  of  time, 
A  virtue,  rare,  that  almost  hides  their  crime. 
Then  let  them  steal  the  little  stores  they  can. 
And  fill  their  gran'ries  from  the  toils  of  man  ; 
^^'e've  one  advantage  where  they  take  no  part, — 
Wilh  all  their  wiles  they  ne'er  have  found  tlie  art 
To  boil  the  Hasty-Pudding  ;  here  we  shine 
Superior  far  to  tenants  of  the  pine  ; 
Tliis  envied  boon  to  man  shall  still  belong, 
Unshar'd  by  them  in  substance  or  in  song. 

At  last  the  closing  season  browns  the  plain. 
And  ripe  October  gathers  in  the  grain  ; 
Deep  loaded  carts  the  spacious  corn  house  fill. 
The  sack  distended  marches  to  the  mill  ; 
The  lab'ring  mill  beneath  the  burthen  groans. 
And  show'rs  the  future  pudding  from  the  stones  ; 
Till  the  glad  house  wife  greets  the  ;  owder'd  gold, 
And  the  new  crop  exterminates  the  old. 

CANTO  HI. 

THE  days  grow  short  ;  but  tho' the  falling  sun 
To  the  glad  swain  proclaims  his  day's  work  done. 
Night's  pleasing  shades  his  various  task  prolong. 
And  yeild  new  subjects  to  my  various  song. 
For  now,  the  corn  house  fiU'd,  thehar\est  home, 
Th'  invited  neiglibours  to  the  Husking  come  ; 
A  frolic  scene,  where  woi-k,  and  mirth,  and  play, 
Unite  their  charms,  to  chase  the  hours  away. 

Where  the  huge  heap  lies  center'd  in  the  hall. 
The  lamps  suspended  from  the  cheerful  wall. 
Brown  corn  fed   nymphs  and  strong  hard-handed 

beaux. 
Alternate  rang'd,  extend  in  circling  rows, 
Assume  their  seats,  the  solid  mass  attack  ; 
The  dry  husks  rustle  and  the  corn  cobs  crack  ; 
The  song,  the  laugh,  alternate  notes  resound. 
And  the  sweet  cider  trips  in  silence  round. 

The  laws  of  Husking  every  wight  can  tell  ; 
And  sure  no  laws  he  ever  keeps  so  well : 
For  each  red  ear  a  general  kiss  he  gains. 
With  each  smut  ear  she  smuts  the  luckless  swains ; 
But  when  to  some  sweet  maid  a  prize  is  cast. 
Red  as  her  lips,  and  taper  as  her  waist. 
She  walks  the  round,  and  culls  one  favored  beau 
Who  leaps  the  luscious,  tribute  to  bestow. 
Various  the  sports,  as  are  the  wits  and  brains 
Of  well  pleased  lasses  and  contending  swains: 
Till  the  vast  mound  of  corn  is  swept  away. 
And  he  that  gets  the  last  ear  wins  the  day. 

Meanwhile  the  house-wife  urges  all  her  care. 
The  well  earn'd  feast  to  hasten  and  prc])are. 
The  sifted  meal  already  waits  her  hand. 
The  milk  is   strain'd,  the  bowls  in  order  stand. 
The  fire  flames  high  ;  and,  as  a  pool  (that  takes 
The   headlong    stream  that    o'er  the  mill   dam 

breaks) 
Foams,  roars  and  rages  with  Incessant  toils, 
So  the  vext  cauldron  rages,  roars  and  boils. 

First  with  clean  salt  she  seasons  well  the  food. 
Then  strews  the  flour  and  thickens  all  the  flood. 
Long  o'er  the  simmering  fire  she  lets  it  stand  : 
To  stir  it  well  demands  a  stronger  hand  ; 
The  husband  takes  his  turn  ;  and  round  and  round 
The  ladle  flies;  at  last  the  toil  is  crown'd; 
When  to  the  board  the  thronging  buskers  pour. 
And  take  their  seats  as  at  the  com  before. 

I  leave  them  to  their  feast.     There  still  belong 
More  copious  matters  to  my  faithful  song. 
For  rules  they  are,  tho' ne'er  unfolded  yet, 
Nice  rules  and  wise  how  pudding  should  be  ate. 

Some  with  molasses  line  the  luscious  treat. 
And  mix  like  Bards,  the  useful  with  the  sweet. 
A  wholesome  dish,  and  well  deserving  praise, 
A  great  resource  in  those  bleak  wintry  days, 


\\'henthe  chill'd  earth  lies  buried  dec;;  in  snow, 
.-Vnd  ra.ging  boreas  drives  the  sliivering  cow. 

Blest  cow  !  thy  praise  shall  still  my  notes  employ. 
Great  source  of  health,  the  only  source  of  joy  ; 
How  oft  thy  teats  these  j^ious  hands  have  prest ! 
How  oft  thy  bounties  pro\e  my  only  feast  ! 
Hov/  oft  I've  fed  thee  with  my  fav'rite  grain  ! 
And  roar'd,  like  thee,  to  find  thy  chrildren  slain  ! 

Ye  swains  who  know  her  various  worth  to  prize, 
Ah  !  house  her  well  from  Winter's  angry  skies. 
Potatoes,  Pumpkins,  should  her  sadness  cheer. 
Corn  from  your  crib,  and  mashes  from  your  beer; 
\\"hen  Spring  returns  she'll  well  acquit  the  loan, 
And  nurse  at  once  your  infants  and  her  own. 

Milk  tlien  with  pudding  I  should  always  chuse  ; 
To  this  in  future  1  confine  my  Muse, 
Till  slic  'm  haste  some  farther  hints  unfold. 
Well  tor  the  young,  noruselcs  to  the  old. 
First  in  your  bowl  the  milk  abundant  take, 
Then  drop  with  care  along  the  silver  lake 
Your  flakes  of  pudding  ;  these  at  first  will  hide 
But  when  their  growing  mass  no  more  can  sink, 
When  the  soft  island  looms  above  the  brink. 
Then  check  your  hand  :  you've  got  the  portion's 

due. 
So  taught  our  sires,  and  what  they  taught  istrue. 

There  is  a  choice  in  spoons.     Tho'  small  appear 
The  nice  distinction,  yet  to  me  'tis  clear. 
The  deep  bowl'd  Gallic  spoon,  contriv'd  to  scoop 
In  ample  draughts  the  thin  diluted  soup. 
Performs  not  well  in  those  substantial  things, 
Whose  mass  adhesive  to  the  metal  clings  ; 
Where  the  strong  labial  muscle  must  embrace. 
The  gentle  curve,  and  sivcep  the  hollow  space, 
With  ease  to  enter  and  discharge  the  freight, 
A  bowl  less  concave  but  still  more  dilate. 
Becomes  the  pudding  best.    The  shape,  the  size, 
A  secret  rests  unknown  to  vulgar  eyes. 
Expenenc'd  feeders  can  alone  impart 
A  rule  so  much  aljovethe  lore  of  art. 
These  tuneful  lips,  that  thousand  lips  have  tried. 
With  just  precision  could  the  point  decide, 
Tho'  not  in  song  :  the  muse  but  poorly  shines 
In  cones  and  cubes  and  geometric  lines. 
Yet  the  true  form,  as  near  as  she  can  tell, 
Is  that  small  section  of  a  goose-egg-shell, 
Which  into  equal  portions  shall  divide 
The  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  side. 

Fear  not  to  slaver;   'tis  no  deadly  sin. 
Like  the  free  Frenchman,  from  your  joyous  chin 
Suspend  the  ready  napkin  ;  or,  like  me. 
Poise  with  one  hand  your  bowl  upon  your  knee  ; 
Just  in  the  zenith  your  wise  head  project, 
Your  full  spoon,  rising  in  a  line  direct. 
Bold  us  a  bucket,  heeds  no  drops  that  fall. 
The  wide  iiiouth'd  bowl  will  surely  catch  them  all. 


JOSEPH  DELAPLANE'S  NEW  PLOUGH. 

Montg-omery  County,  2Sth  Feb.  1822. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Sir, — Through  the  politeness  of  my  valuable 
friend,  Mr.  Reese,  I  am  in  possession  of  every  No. 
of  the  American  Farmer,  up  to  43  of  the  3d  vol. 
all  of  which  have  been  regularly  received,  conse- 
quently attentively  perused.  I  therefore  tender 
)ou  my  thanks  simply,  but  very  sincerely,  for  the 
great  advantage  I  have  received  from  them ;  at 
the  same  time  regret  extremely,  that  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  contribute  something  for  the  advan- 
tage or  amusement  of  those,  from  whom  I  have 
had  so  much — I  however,  beg  leave  to  give 
you  a  description  of  a  plough,  which  I  in- 
vented last  fall,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  breaking  up  of  my  corn  and  tobacco 
lands.  I  had  barely  time  to  put  it  in  ope- 
ration before  the  frosts  set  in — the  trial,  however, 
was  sufficient  to  ascertain  that  it  will  perform  the 
work  it  is  intended  to  do — my  calculations  are,  to 
follow  the  barshare  plough  with  it,  in  every  fur- 
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TOW,  the  former  to  cvit  and  turn  six,  the  hitter  tol altered  word  or  figure,  and  our  readers  will  ai^rcc, 
cut  aiid  pulverize  seven  inches  deep,  which  wiU  that  it"  Mr.  U.'s  plough  of  three  coulters  will  do 
give  me  thirteen  inches  in  depth,  of  loose  mould,  |  its  work  only  as  well  as  his  pen  has  done,  friend 


to  receive  and  hold  the  most  abundant  rains 
My  substratum  plough,  as  I  name  it,  (the  three 
coulters  of  which  runs  in  a  space  of  nine  inches) 
merely  pulverises  the  ground,  and  leaves  it  where 
it  find's  it — the  above  deptli  of  thirteen  (or  even 
fifteen)  inches,  I  can  plough  on  any  lands  clear  of 
stumps,  stone,  &c.  1  work  three  horses  in  the 
barshare  and  two  (strong  ones)  in  the  substra- 
tum plough  ;  in  the  latter  both  horses  walk  in  the 
furrow,  one  before  the  othei- — the  plough  is  sim- 
ple and   not  expensive  in  its  construction,  being 


Brigg's  object  will  have  l)een  fully  answered,  and 
the  public  much  benefitted. 


Edvtov'a  ijorvcs^ondcuee. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  the    Right    Honorable 
Sir  John  Sinclair. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you,  that  the  Vir- 
ginian Thorn,  is  likely  to  prove  a  very  great  ac- 
quisition to  this  country,  at  least  if  it    will  stand 
.,  the  severity  of  this  climate.     In  one  year's  time  it 
composed  of  a  Ijeam,  nearly  the  size  and  length  ot  I  has  grown'from  the  seed  you   sent  nic,  eig-hteen 
the  beam  of  the  barshare  plough,  with  handles  /^f/^f^  high :— and  the  season  being  open,  it    is 
fixed  similar  to  those  on  shovel  ploughs  :  and  near!  still,  (on  the  31st  Jan.  1822,)  in  full  verdure.  The 


the  hind  end  of  the  beam,  are  framed  two  pieces 
of  timber,  one  on  each  side,  nearly  the  size  of  the 
beam,  and  about  two  feet  long,  each  of  which  re- 
ceives a  coulter  directly  opposite  to  each  other; 
another  coulter  is  inserted  in  the  beam,  abo'it  four 
inches  behind  the  two  first,  so  that  they  may  not 
crowd  each  other:  (several  gentlemen  who  have 
seen  my  plough,  say  they  would  prefer  having 
the  centre  coulter  in  front,  which  would  render 
the  plough  less  liable  to  choke,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  it  would  be  better) — each  coulter  is  strong- 
ly braced  to,  and  tightly  wedged  in,  their  respec- 
tive timbers — near  the  centre  of  the  beam,  and 
directly  in  front  of  the  coulters,  is  fixed  a  com- 
mon plough  wheel,  by  which  we  regulate  the  depth 
the  plough  is  to  run.  I  inclose  you,  indeed,  a  rough 
diagram  of  my  plough,  liut  have  no  doubt  but 
your  ingenuity  will  readily  perceive  the  plan  on 
which  it  is  made.  I  had  intended  delaying  any 
communication  on  this  subject,  until  I  had  tested 
the  advantages  of  my  plough,  but  have  now  a  de 
sire  that  some  abler  farmer  than  myself  will 
make  experiments  with  it — the  advantages  which 
I  expect  to  derive  from  the  use  of  this  plough,  is 
that  of  having  the  ground  pulverized  deep,  to  re 
tain  moisture  and  admit  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
still  to  have  the  soil  near  the  surface.  If  you  think 
this  communication  worth  a  place  in  your  inva- 
luable journal,  you  will  oblige  me  by  giving  it  a 
place  there,  provided  you  will  dress  it  up  in  such 
a  garb  as  to  render  it  fit  for  the  public  eye — as  to 
yourself,  I  am  certain  you  will  not  ridicule  my 
blunders,  when  I  inform  you  that  this  was  written 
in  the  evening  after  a  laborious  day's  work,  at 
trimming  of  apple  trees.  I  fear  you  are  now  begin- 
ning to  flatter  yoiu'self  that  you  will  presently 
come  to  the  name  of  some  conspicuous  farmer  of 
Montgomery.  Not  so — 1  am  nothing  but  an  o- 
verseer  or  manager.  I  have,  however,  the  good 
fortune  to  be  employed  by  a  verv  indulgent,  kind 
and  worthy  gentleman,  W.  Bowie,  Esq  ..of  George- 
town— he  is  much  please>l  with  my  plough,  and 
would  readily  give  you  his  opinion  of  it,  if  re- 
quired of  him.  I  am  sir,  with  much  respect  and 
esteem,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  DELAPLANE. 


ursery  man  to  whom  I  entrusted  the  charge  of 
it,  (iVIr.  Lawson,  Bland  Street,  Edinburgh,) 
wishes  to  purchase  seed  to  the  value  of  ten 
pounds  sterling,  if  it  can  be  procured  of  good 
quality,  sent  in  a  ship  coming  to  Greenock.  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Charles  E.  Rowand,  of 
Charleston,  a  number  of  cuttings  of  the  Chero- 
kee rose,  which  came  in  excellent  order  and  I 
hope  will  be  a  valuable  plant. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
Farmer  of  the  first  respectability  in  England,  to 
the  Editor  ;  whose  object  in  publishing  it  is,  to 
collect  for  the  writer  of  the  letter  such  informa- 
tion as  v/ill  enable  him  on  his  arrival,  to  make 
a  suitable  selection  of  laud,  with  the  least  loss  of 
time.  The  views  of  the  writer  himself  are  suf- 
ficiently  explained  in  his  letter.      He  is   known 


"  between  Baltimore  and  Boston,  wc  .should 
•'  prefer  ;  we  have  no  objection  to  fix  in  the  vi- 
"  cinity  of  Philadelphia,  or  New  York  ;  wa 
"  have  heard  the  land  in  Susquehannah  county, 
"  highly  named  by  some,  and  much  the  reverse 
"  by  an  English  writer  named  Howith  ;  such  con- 
"  trary  descriptions  arc  unaccountable.  I  sup- 
"  pose  you  would  recommend  us  to  come  out  by 
"  one  of  the  New  York  Packets,  as  the  quickest 
'  sailing  and  most  to  be  depended  upon  for  time, 
'  as  it  is  doubtful  we  could  leave  England  on  the 
'  1st  of  April,  the  question  is,  shouid  wc  arrive 
'  at  Baltimore  in  time  if  we  waited  until  the  1st 
'  of  May,  as  I  am  told  the  Packets  leave  Liver- 
'  pool  on  the  first  of  every  Month. 

"  It  is  not  Mr.  W.'s  intention  or  mine  t'>- 
'  farm  largely  should  we  fix  in  America  ;  until 
'  we  have  liad  a  few  years  experience  ;  and 
'  therefore  farms  of  froni  2  to  400  acres  will  be 
'  as  large  as  we  should  for  the  present  like  to 
'  purchase." 

BLACK  OATS  AND  TURNIP  SEED, 

Direct  from  Sweden. 
A  late  arrival  at  this  port,  from  Sweden,  brought 
us,  very  opportunely,  a  su])ply  of  dlac/c  oats  and 
turnip,  seed,  from  our  worthy  friend,  C.  Hughes, 
Jr.  Esq.  the  accomplished  representative  of  his 
country  at  the  Court  of  Sweden ;  by  whom 
we  have  been  made  the  willing  medium  for  the 
distribution  of  this  valuable  present,  to  the  far- 
mers of  Maryland  and  other  states  They  have 
both  been  widely  distributed ;  a  small  portion  of 
each  having  been  reserved  for  exhibition  to,  and 


throughout  England  as  a  gentleman  of  high  char-  '^xp^'i'iment  by,  farmers  attending  our  next  Cat 
acter,  and  the  owner  and  breeder  of  the  ,„os;  <^'<l  Show,  on  the  last  two  days  of  Mav. 
imjiroved  stock  in  the  Kingdom.  The  Editor  of  ^^'^  regret  exceedingly  having  mislaid  the  let- 
the  Farmer,  will  esteem  it  a  favor  to  be  furnish-r'^J"  ^'"''"'^''  accompanied  these  articles,  as  it  con- 
ed with  a  line  from  any  gentleman  who  may  hap-i'^^'"'^'^  ^  Vi\uc\\  more  particular  account  of  them, 
pen  to  see  this,  and  may  knov>'  of  anv   place  for  ^"'^  ^^^  reasons  for  the  estimation  in  which  thev 


Note  by  the  Editor.— In  our  last  we  pub- 
lished the  enquiry  of  the  man  of  science,  for  an 
implement  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
pai'lcular  purpose— here  comes  a  man  of  /irac- 
tice  giving  his  satisjactcry  experience,  witli  a 
clear  description  of  tlie  plough.    We  have  not 


sale,  which  they  may  suppose  would  be  well 
adapted  to  the  objects  of  his  friend  in  England. — 
From  such  men,  coming  with  such  objects,  our 
country  cannot  fail  to  derive  lasting  advantages, 
jEdit.  yim.  Farme, 
"  2S<A  January,  1822. 
"  The  young  Bidl  I  now  intend  for  you,  is  in 
"  my  opinion  a  very  superior  one  ;  he  is  great  in 
"  his  points,  and  of  a  most  beautiful  coiour.  I 
'  have  almost  determined  to  accompany  my 
'  friend  and  brother,  whose  intention  it  is  to  visit 
'  America  in  the  spring  ;  in  that  case  we  will 
"  certainly  avail  ourselves  of  your  hospitable  and 
"  friendly  invitation  to  visit  you  ;  as  it  would  be 
"  a  high  treat  to  us  to  be  present  at  your  Agri- 
"  cultural  Meeting  ;  may  I  beg  of  you  to  write, 
"  informing  me  the  time,  as  you  name  May,  in 
"  your  letter,  and  by  your  paper  I  observe  the 
"  Meeting  was  held  on  the  rth  and  8th  of  June, 
last  year. 

"  I  fear  I  cannot,  on  account  of  my  harvest, 
"  remain  longer  than  a  month  in  America,  it 
"  will  therefore  be  desirable  to  make  the  most  of 
our  time,  and  as  our  visit  will  be  with  a  view  to 
"  purchase  land,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you 
"  to  make  enquiry,  and  point  out  to  us  those 
"  parts  best  worth  attention  ;  as  breeding  su/ir- 
"  rior  stock,  will  be  our  great  object,  it  will  be 
"  desirable  we  should  fix  upon  some  situation 
"  where  the  grass  land  is  of  excellent  quality; 
"  and  regard  should  be  had  to  an  healthy  cli- 
"  mate,  and  if  possible  not  too  hot  ;  I  under- 
"  stand  there  is  fine  grazing  land  in  Rhode 
"  Island,    and    particularly     well     adapted    for 


hich  thev 
are  held  in  Sweden,  than  is  contained  in  the  ex- 
tract which  we  now  publish  from  a  letter  of  more 
recent  date. 

The  oats  are  said  to  be  heavier  and  far  more 
nutritious  than  our  common  oats,  bearing  a  con:- 
parison  in  these  respects  with  our  Indian  corn. 

The  virtues  of  the  Sweedish  turnip  have  been, 
for  three  years  past,  the  topic  of  discussion  in 
agricultural  circles,  and  its  culture  during  the 
same  period,  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  e.x- 
periment.  Two  obstacles  appear  to  have  dimin- 
ished its  reputation  and  use.  Its  liability  to  de- 
struction by  fly,  and  the  danger,  after  much  ex- 
pense and  trouble,  of  having  it  prove  to  be  of  a 
sfiurioiis  kind,  often  producing  a  mere  stalk  re- 
sembling that  of  a  cabbage,  instead  of  a  large, 
firm,  rich  bulbous  root.  The  present  donation  then 
from  Mr.  Hughes  to  the  agricultural  communi- 
ty is  of  much  value,  as  it  puts  us  in  possession  of 
tlie  genuine  Sweedish  turniji  seed,  cultivated 
and  preserved  by  respectable  farmers,  at  his  in- 
instance,  with  an  express  viev/  to  its  being  sent 
to  this  country.  But  the  most  agreeable  aspect 
in  which,  individually,  we  view  occurrences  of 
this  sort  is,  when  they  remind  us  that  our  public 
agents  abroad  have  net  in  these  "  piping  times  of 
peace,"  resigned  themselves  to  indolence  or  idle 
parade. — While  apparently  tliey  may  have  little 
occupation  in  tlieir  official  capacity,  it  is  highly 
gratifying  to  find  tliem  thus  justifying  the  confi- 
dence of  their  country,  by  endeavours  to  improve 
its  greatest  interests  I — £dit.  .dm.  Farmer. 


Stockholm,  Sth  December,  1821. 


"  oreeding  stock ;  I  should  not  like  to  go  into  tliciTo  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Baltimore. 
"  new  settlements  unless  there  are  great  induce-!  My  dear  Sir, — 1  took  the  liberty  of  recalling 
"  mcnis  in /irice  and  f/uality  o{  land  ;  it  appears,  thyself  to  your  frendly  recollection  in  a  late  let- 
"  to  us  by  the  Map,  that  some  situation  in  a  line!  'er,  ^y  Captain  Damrell,  of  the  Americaji  brig 
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Syren  from  this  port  for  Baltiinore  ;  that  vesGc! 
sailed  several  weeks  ago,  Init  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  ycu  may  receive  t/iis  letter  before 
she  shall  reach  the  U.  S.  as  well  on  tlie  general 
account  of  the  season  of  the  year,  as  of  the  unu- 
sually bad  weather  she  must  have  experienced 
on  the  coast  of  Norway.  Von  v>rill  perceive,  that 
I  have  not  omitted  to  follow  you  as  far  as  my  im- 
perfect opportunities  enable  me,  in  your  laudable 
and  public  spirited  endeavours  to  improve  the 
state  of  our  agriculture  ;  indeed  I  have  derived 
ijrcat  satisfaction  in  doing  so.  _  .... 

I  sent  to  you,  by  the  Syrci),  a  small  quantity  of  m  this  v/ay— about  Ciiristmas-time  the  disease  is 


DISEASES  OF  SU'INE. 

I  have  recently  lost  several  fine,  fat  hogs  ;  they 
were  half  grown  when  they  died,  after  being  un- 
well but  a  few  hours  ;  some  ofmy  neighbors  thought 
it  might  be  owing  to  the  .sore  throat  ;  but  I  could 
not  discover  any  signs  of  inflamation,  when  I  open- 
ed them.  I  lio'pc,  Mr.  Skinner,  that  some  of  your 
currespondents  may  teacii  me  how  to  prevent  or 
cure  this  disease. 

W.  M. 

A>/?ora  County,  ":.  Feb.  1822. 

This  is  rather  late  in  the  season  for  hogs  to  die 


Swedish  biack  oats  and  turnip  seed  ;  part  ot 
them,  as  explained,  is  for  your  accejrtancc — the 
rest  for  distribution  among  some  of  our  common 
friends.  Vou  will  pardon  my  taxing  you  with 
this  trouble.  My  present  purpose  in  writing  to 
you,  is  to  state  some  circumstances,  and  to  ask 
your  advice  and  your  aid  on  the  same  subject. — 
During  an  excursion  to  the  mines  some  18  months 
ago,  I  visited  several  of  the  principal  inn  estab- 
lishments, which  as  you  may  imagine,  are  con- 
nected with  extensive  farms  and  cultivated  tracts 
(in  the  hands  of  rich  proprietors,)  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  numerous  labourers,  employed  in 
the  different  operations,  connected  with  the  sta- 
/ile  fabric  oi  Sv>-cAen.  One  or  two  of  those  pro- 
prietors, who  are  very  eminent  and  very  worthy 
men,  in  consequence  of  a  conversation  1  had  with 

them,  on  the  subject,  said  that  they  would  culti-  Baltimore,  Friday,  april  12,  1»22. 

vate  ihe  ruta  baga,  in  the  most  careful  manner     pj^j^ES  CURRENT— corrected  weeklt. 
possible,   and  in  a  more  extensive  manner  than  ^,^^  superfine,  ,^6   1-4- 

'^'LJ^[j^f:J!^.:^?l.Jl^^::^^!:^^:^.\V^^^^^o..^e,  per  bbt.-Whe'at,  whitX    133  to 


very  prevalent ;  and  so  it  be  taken  in  the  legitimate 
wav,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  how  a  fat  hog  could  make 
his  exit  in  a  more  becoming  manner. — JLditur. 

The  whole  revenue  of  Charles  the  First,  from 
1637  to  1641,  incUiding  all  that  he  derived  from 
ship  money,  and  other  illegal  exactions,  amount- 
ed annually  to /.895,819  5s. 

The  revenue  of  Scotland  at  the  period  of  the 
union,  is  stated  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  at  /.1 10,694, 
a  sum  less  by  nearly  ^.20,000  than  that  of  the 
present  amount  of  sums  levied  under  Turnpike 
Acts. 


sire  of  Exile  is  considered  one  of  the  most  spleu 
did  coach  horses  in  England  :  his  grandsire  i.■^ 
the  famous  York.shire  horse  Mollineaux,  sold  for 
1100  guineas  ;  it  is  the  mixture  of  the  Cleveland 
Bay  with  the  racing  blood,  which  produces  the 
old  English  hunter  ;  and  it  is  the  cross  from  them 
that  makes  the  Jersey  horse  more  valuable  than 
the  Southern,  gi^■ing  them  bone,  size,  and  high 
round  action.  The  colour  of  tliesc  horses  is  con- 
fined to  tlie  various  shades  of  bay,  always  witli 
mealy  noses,  and  they  combine  the  fine  svmmctrv, 
smoothness  of  coat  and  clean  legs  of  the  blooded.. 
In  fine  it  is  now  admittd  in  Europe  that  this  breed 
only  can  increase  the  size  of  the  blooded  horse 
without  taking  from  their  activity,  wind  and  fi- 
gure. 

BARNEY  DEAN,  Manager. 
Oy*  EXILE  will  remain  15  days  at  Growl's  sta- 
bles, in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 


'^^m^  s^^isMi^m^ 


genuine  and  soundest  Swedish  turnip  seed,  that  has 
'«ver  been  raised  ;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  have 
better.  The  gentlemen  who  raised  it,  are  Mr. 
Tamm,  of  Osterby-Brok,  one  of  the  most  famous 
■  country  gentlemen  of  Sweden,  Mr.  Swedstierua 
and  Count  Schwiern.  These  gentlemen  are  known 
to  Mr.  Keyser,  (or  the  two  first  of  them  are,)  who 
■was  here  some  years  ago.  My  object  is  to  pro- 
cure for  the  farmers  of  America,  the  best  and 
most  certain  seed  ;  and  /  believe  I  have  com 
pletely  succeeded. 

Yours,  &c. 
CHRISTOPHER   HUGHES,  JR. 


improvement  in  the 
CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 
A  correspondent  has  requested  us  to  insert  the 
following  : — "  The  first  year,  (he  says)  I  cut  the 
potatoes  in  three  pieces,  the  top,  the  middle  and 
the  bottom  parts,  (1  suppose  every  person  knows 
the  top  of  the  potato  from  the  bottom,  as  the 
principal  eyes  are  on  the  top)  and  planted  these  in 
three  rows.  Tlic  top  plant  was  ten  days  earlier 
than  the  middle  plant,  and  a  much  greater  crop  ; 
the  middle  plant  was  earlier  that  the  bottom, 
and  a  better  crop  ;  the  bottom  produced  but  a 
very  indifferent  crop.  For  some  seasons  past 
T  have  only  planted  tlic  top  eyes,  and  I  may 
safely  say,  I  have  the  best  crop,  and  driest 
potatoes  in  the  country.  None  need  be  deterred 
from  this  plan  on  the  ground  of  waste  ;  for  after 
the  top  iscnt  off,  the  remainder  keeps  better  and 
longer  for  use  than  if  the  potato  was  preserved 
■entire.  As  proof  of  this,  lay  a  whole  potato  on 
the  top  of  the  ground,  or  in  any  exposed  place, 
and  it  will  shew,  that  the  top  plants  grow  faster, 
and  are  many  inches  long,  before  l?hero  is  any 
srrowth  fi'oni  the.  bottom." 


0 — do.  fine,  40  to  44  per  bushel — Piaster  of  Pa- 
ris, ground,  %T  per  ton  or  125  cents  per  bbl. — 
Mess  Beef,  ^11 — do  Pork,  13 — Herrings,  2^  to 
2- — Shad,  S\  to  6  per  bbl. — Codfish,  3  to  34 
cts. — Hams,  11 — Cheese,  11 — Butter,  20  to  25 
per  lb. — Eggs,  JO  to  12  cents  per  doz. — Cotton, 
Georgia  Upla..d,  15  to  17  cents  per  ll>. — Louisi- 
ana or  Alabama  18  to  20 — Feathers,   40  cts.  per 

lb. Tar,  175  cts. — Turpentine,  175  to  200 — Ro 

sin,  150  per  bbl. — Spirits  of  Tui-pentine,  45  to  50 
cents — Varnish,  30 — Linseed  Oil,  75  to  80  per 
jrfiiion — Maryland  Tobacco,  fine  yellow,  $20 — 
do.  epangled,  glU  to  IS — fine  red,  fired,  gl2  to  14 
— good,  do.  do.  gS  to  10 — Patuxent,  good  red,  g9 
lo  lO  common,  do.  $5  to  S — inferior,  §3  to  4 — Eas- 
tern Shore,  ^o  to  4 — seconds,  IJ  to  5. 

The  imported  "  Cleveland  Bay,"  will  be  let  to 
Mares  the  approaching  season,  at  Carroll's  Man- 
ia miles  from  Baltimore  on  the  Frederick  town 
turnpike.  The  season  to  commence  on  fifteenth 
of  April,  and  end  on  the  fifteenth  of  July.  Terms 
TWENTY  DOLLARS,  and  one  dollar  for  the 
groom,  which  must  accompany  the  Mare,  for  if  o- 
mitted,the  horse  will  in  no  case  be  brought  out  of 
the  stable,  so  it  will  be  useless  trouble  to  send 
the  Mare — 50  cents  a  week  pasturage,  which 
must  be  paid  before  the  Mare  is  removed.  An 
experienced  groom  has  charge  of  the  horse,  and 
every  attention  will  be  given  to  Mares,  but  no 
accountability  for  accidents  of  any  kind. 

EXILE  is  a  beautiful  dark  bay  sixteen  hands 
high,  will  be  three  years  old  in  May  Heisad- 
mittedbythe  best  judgeswho  have  examined  him 
to  be  the  finest  description  of  horse  ever  import- 
ed into  this  country,  as  well  on  account  of  his 
Wrre^,  <rs  his  grset  l9e«e  and  fine  %we.     TIk-- 


The  very  celebrated  race  horse  TU^CKAHOE. 
bred  by  John  Wickham,  Etq.  of  Riclimond,  will 
stand  tlie  ensuing  season  at  Wooten's  tavern 
on  the  York  road  and  at  the  Maryland  tavern,  on 
the  Frederick  road — each  four  miles  from  Balti- 
more. He  will  go  to  the  Maryland  tavcni  on 
^^'EDNESDAY  Morning,  and  there  remain  un- 
til S.\TURDAY  night — the  remainder  of  the 
week  he  will  be  at  Wooten's. 

YOUNG  TOM, 

Bred  by  Cornelius  Hov/ai'd,  esq.  and  got  by 
Judge  Winchester's  Old  Tom,  will  stand  during 
the  same  period,  changing  places  withTuckahoc  ; 
so  that  while  one  is  at  Wooten's  the  other  will 
be  at  the  Maryland  tavern,  and  so  fice  z'ersa. 

That  those  disposed  to  patronise  the  best  breed 
of  Horses  may  this  year  have  no  excuse,  on  the 
score  of  terms,  Tuckahoe  will  be  let  to  Mares 
at  tlie  very  reduced  rate  of  55IO  each,  and  Young 
Tom  at  go — to  be  sent  in  all  cases  with  the  Mares  ; 
if  net  paid  before  the  first  of  July,  double 
those  sums  respectively  will  be  rigorously  ex- 
acted. 

Tuckahoe  has  been  sent  into  this  neighborhood 
at  the  instance  of  Gen.  Charles  Ridgely,  of  Hamp- 
ton, who  once  owned  him,  and  who  pronounces 
him  m  his  blood  and  his  foals,  equal  to  any  horse 
in  the  Union. 

Good  pasturage  will  be  provided,  for  Mares 
fioui  adistance,  but  no  responsibility  foracpidcntf 
or  escapes. 

./igrntt  for  the  0'J.'ncrs: 
At  Wooten's,  John  Wootex. 

At  the  Maryland  Tavern,  Richasd  Stoke.. 

PEDIGREE. 

Tuckahoe,  was  got  by  Florizel,  who  was  nev- 
er beaten,  and  v.as  got  by  sorrel  Diomede  an  im- 
ported son  of  the  celebrated  Eclipse,  out  of  a  fuB 
bred  mare.  Tuckahoe's  dam  was  got  by  the  im- 
ported horse  Alderman,  who  was  got  by  Pot-8-o',-i, 
one  of  the  best  sons  of  Eclipse,  out  of  Ladv  BV 
lidgoroke  who  was  got  by  Sjuirrel  out  of  Cy- 
pron,  the  dam  of  King  Herod,  her  darn  by  Clock- 
fast,  an  imported  horse  of  higii  character,  gr.md 
dam  by  Col.  Symnies'  Wildair,  a  noted  horse  of  the 
best  blood  in  this  country,  out  of  a  thorough  bred 
mare. 


Printed  every  Friday  at  $,i  per  annum,  for  JohS 
S.  Skinner,  Editor,  by  Joseph  Robinson,  at  the 
North  West  comer  of  Market  and  Belvidere-  . 
streets,  Baltimore,  nvhcre  every  descri/ition  of 
Book  and  Job  Jirinting  is  executed  witli  neatness 
and  des/iatch — Orders  from  adistance  for  Bind- 
ing, with  projjer  ^rectians,  premptlr  a«Bn4<'fl 
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AGKICULTUliE. 


T\ie  CoUv\at\*'s  MawwaA. 


FOR    THE    MAKAGEJIENT    OF     BEES     THROLGIIOl'T   bccomcs  inevitable. 


I  all;  well  acquainted  with  her  person,  it  is  by  no  Iprofit  will  be  greater  to  the  proprietor  tlian  ii  the 
nieans  a  task  of  difFiculty  ;  for  as  the  Bees  arc|swarm  had  been  kept  separate.  The  great  ob- 
then  in  a  state  of  disjunction,  the  person  of  hcrljection  which  cxist,s towards  the  keeping   of  late 

jmajesty  is  easy  to  be  recognised,  and  her  capture  jor  virgin  swarms  arises  from  the  uncertainty  of 

the  weather,  and  the  chance  of  the  Bees  not  ma- 


EVERY    MONTH    OK    THE    yE\H. 


To  the  fu-esident,  vice  firi'sulcnls,  the  rrfn.vwjvr,  I  them  instantly  to  the  parent  hive,  it  is  the  height 
and  members  of  the  British   Jjiiarian    ^'ofif^y,  of  folly  to  keep  thciii. 


who,  by  their  laudable  endeavors,  have  encoiir 
aged  the  culture  of  the  Bee,  amongst  the  cotta- 
gers, this  manual  is  dedicated,  ivilh  feelings  oj 
the  most  firofound  res/iect,  by  their  secretary. 
[continued.] 
JUNE. 
The  second  swarms  are  generally  thrown  at  the 
early  part  of  this  month,  and  towards  the   latter 
the  virgin  swarms  may  be  looked  for.     In  regard 


to  the  second  swarms,  much  judgment  is  required  welfare  of  the  hive,  is  to  place  an  eek  consistin; 


in  the  management  of  them,  and  in  many  res 
pects  it  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  apiarian  sci- 
ence, for  every  thing  concerning  the  second 
swarms  depends  upon  the  skill  and  attention  of 
the  proprietor.      In    the  first    place,    a    second 


In  regard  to  the  third  swarms,  there  is  no  other  king  a  sufficiency  of  food  to  maintain  them  during 
method  to  be  adopted  with  them  than  to  return  the  winter. 

It  will  frequently  happen,  that  for  several  days 
after  the  swarm  has  been  hived,  the  rainy  wcat'h- 


It  frequently  happens  this  month,  that  the  Bees 
in  the  common  hive  lie  out  in  clusters,  and  by  the 
ignorant  cottagers  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  indica- 
tion of  an  api)roaching  swarm,  or  they  give  a  still 
more  erroneous  reason  for  it,  namely,  that  it  is 
the  old  Bees  expelling  the  young  ones  from  the 
hive  ;  the  actual  cause  is  the  want  of  room  in 
the  hive  for  the  Bees  to  deposit  their  store,  and 
the  only  method  of  obviating  this   injury  to  the 


of  three  or  four  bands  under  the  hive,  and  the 
Bees  will  immedintely  commence  their  labors  in 
the  empty  space, — this  is,  however,  speaking  of 
the  common  hive, — in  the  Huish  Hive  it  is  easy  to 
tract   a  comb,  and  thereby  not  only  obtain   a 


swarm  gives  no  signal  of  its  departure,  nor  is  the  certain  quantiiy  of  honey,  but  the  vacuum   be- 


tinie  of  its  leaving  the  hive  limited  to  any  number 
of  days  ;  I  have  known  a  second  swarm  leave  the 
hive  on  the  second  da)'  after  the  first  swarm,  and  I 
ha\e  known  it  not  to  leave  it  until  the  tenth; 
there  being  therefore  no  positive  indication  of  the 
departure  of  the  second  swarm,  it  behoves  the 
proprietor  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  hives, 
and  to  take  particular  notice  from  which  hive  the 
swarm  departed.  Many  parent  hives  are  de- 
stroyed by  exuberant  swarming,  and  it  becomes, 
therefore,  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  apiarian 
rather  to  return  the  second  swarm  to  the  parent 
hive,  than  to  keep  it  as  a  separate  colony.  It 
must  further  be  considered  that  second  swarms 
are  in  this  country  very  seldom  or  ever  worth  pre- 
serving, and  the  only  time  when  any  value  can 
be  attached  to  them,  is  when  two  fly  off  together, 
and  a  junction  can  be  formed  of  them.  In  this 
case,  that  which  individually  possessed  no  value, 
becomes  by  union  of  intrinsic  worth,  for  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  two  early  second  swarms  united,  are 
very  little  inferior  in  value  to  a  first  swarm.  Nor 
is  this  junction  of  two  swarms  attended  with  any 
^difficulty.  Supposing  the  two  swarms  to  ha\e 
alighted  upon  separate  branches — proceed  to 
shake  one  of  them  into  the  empty  hive,  and  then 
immediately  shake  the  other;  leaving  it  to  the 
Bees  to  kill  the  superfluous  Queen  Bee.  This  ad- 
vice is  however  given  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  proprietor  has  not  the  skill  nor  the  courage  to 
undertake  the  massacre  of  one  of  the  Queens 
himself — for  there  cannot  be  a  question  as  to  the 
comparative  excellence  of  the  two  methods — I 
would  rather  prefer  groping  in  a  mass  of  Bees  for 
an  hour,  to  catch  one  of  the  Queens,  than  leave 
the  operation  to  be  performed  by  the  Bees  ;  and 
this  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  prin^nple  that  it 
is  not  only  possible,  but  very  probable,  that  in 
the  conflict  both  of  the  Queens  may  perish. 

If,   however,  a   second  swarm   should  fly  off, 
either  early  or  late  in  the  season,  singly,  I  would 
at  all  times  advise  that  it  should  rather  be  return 
ed  to  the  parent   hive   than  preserved  as  a   se 
parate  stock  ;  and  to   effect   this  aim,  it   is   no 
cessary  to  place  the   back  of  a   chair    paralle 
with  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  over  which  a  sheet 
or  taVjle  cloth  may  be  spread  ;  then   holding   the 
hive  containing  the  second   swarm  over  it,  give  a 
few  sharp  knocks  at  the  top,  and  the  Bees  will 
fall  immediately  on  the  cloth  ;  proceed  then,   ei 


comes  replenished  with  a  fine  new  comb,  which 
in  the  following  year  will  serve  as  a  depository  of 
the  brood,  whereas  the  combs  with  which  the 
eek  is  filled,  are  seldom  of  any  use  after  the 
year  in  which  they  were  made. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  months  in  the  year  to  es- 
tablish an  apiary  by  the  purchase  of  the  first 
swarms,  but  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases  of  hu- 
man transactions,  deception  is  the  groundwork  of 
the  action  ;  it  is  not  one  case  in  twenty  in  which 
an  individual  receives  a  first  swarm,  although  he 
pays  the  full  price  for  it  ;  for  unless  he   be  acta 


er  sets  in,  which  prevents  the  Bees  from  collect- 
ing any  food — and  many  fine  swarms  are  annualh" 
lost  from  want  of  proper  attention  to  this  circum- 
stance. In  all  cases,  when  the  weather  proves 
unfavorable  after  the  hiving  of  a  swarm,  some 
food  should  be  administered  to  the  Bees  ;  and 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  food  be  given  at 
night,  and  the  vessel  or  plate  in  which  it  was  put 
sliould  be  taken  away  as  early  in  the  morning  as 
possible.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken 
at  this  season  of  the  year  not  to  entice  the 
stranger  Bees  to  a  particular  hive,  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  food  ;  and  for  this  reason,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  remove  the  hive  to  which 
the  food  is  given  to  a  remote  part  of  the  garden, 
and  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  tht- 
apiary. 

The  purchased  swarms  should  be  removed  iii. 
soon  as  possible  :  the  combs  at  this  season  of  thf 
year  are  very  soft,  antlthe  slightest  motion  is  apt 
to  break  them. 

JULY. 

The  swarming  season  may  now  be  considered 
as  past,  and  the  chief  attention  of  the  apiariari 
must  now  be  directed  to  preserve  his  hives  from 
the  attack  of  stranger  Bees  and  Wasps. 

As  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  very  great  this 
month,  it  would  be  advisable  to  shade  the  hives, 


ally  present  at  the  departure  of  the  swarm,  and  ] as  many  are  annually  destroyed  by  melting  of  the 
takes  it  immediately  to  his  own  premises,  he  gc-  combs  ;  particularly  those  of  the  swarms,  which 


nerally  recei\  es  a  second  swarm  ;  and  as  in  this 
case  a  failure  is  almost  certain,  the  purchaser  be- 
comes discouraged,  and  the  Culture  of  the  Bee 
falls  into  disrepute.  For  how  is  a  second  swarm 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  first  by  a  mere  scholar 
in  the  art  ?  It  is  only  by  the  number  of  the  Bees 
that  even  an  adept  can  tell  it  on  the  first  view  of 
the  swarm,  although  there  is  one  particular  cir- 
cumstance attending  the  working  of  a  first  and 
second  swarm  which  will  immediately  distin- 
guish them,  and  this  is,  that  the  first  swarm  in- 
variably begins  the  construction  of  the  combs  in 
the  middle  of  the  hive,  whereas  a  second  swarm 
begins  the  combs  at  one  of  the  sides.  Few  per- 
sons, however,  have  tiie  courage  to  turn  up  a 
hive  to  inspect  the  manner  in  which  the  combs 
have  been  worked,  and  from  a  direct  ignorance  of 
the  actual  nature  of  Bees,  they  are  lulled  into  a 
false  security,  and  the  consequence  is,  a  failure 
in  all  their  apiarian  undertakings. 

It  will  frequently  happen  that  third  swarms 
are  thrown  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  but 
being  of  no  use  whatever,  individually  speaking, 
they  ought  without  any  further  consideration  to 
be  returned  to  the  parent  hive. 

A  particular,  but  rather  a  false  value  is  placed 
upon  the  virgin  swarms,  which  are  generally 
thrown  this  month,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
honey  made  by  a  virgin  swarm  is  superior  to  that 
which  is  made  by  a  first  swarm.  The  error  of 
this  supposition  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  com- 
ment ;  nor  do  I  consider  the  possession  of  a  vir- 
gin swarm  to  l)e  attended  with  any  benefit  to  the 
proprietor,  and  it  is  certainly  a  manifest  injury  to 
the  hive  which  has  produced  it.  In  the  common 
hive  there  is  no  method   of  obviating  it ;  Ijut   in 


ther  with  your  finger  or  a  stick,  to  guide  a  few  of  jthe  Huish  Hive,  I  would  recommend  immediate- 
the  Bees  to  the  entrance  of  the  parent  hive,  and  lly  the  extraction  of  the  side  combs;  and  shoidd 
they  instantly  testifytheir  joy  by  a  hummingnoise,  !the  swanii  depart  after  the  operation,  to  return 
-and  crowd  into  the  hive.  This  is  is  the  best  pe-.the  Bees  to  their  parent  hive  ;  and  as  a  vacuum 
•riodto  c*tch  the  Queen  Bee  ;  and  to  those  who  I  will  then  be  found  in  which  they  can  work,  the 


from  their  newness  are  more  liable  to  be  influen- 
ced by  the  heat.  This  is  a  proper  season  of  the 
year  for  depriving  a  hive  of  a  part  of  its  store,  as 
little  doubt  exists  that  the  vacuum  will  soon  be  re- 
plenished— some  caution  is  however  necessary,  as 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  lov/er  part  of  the 
combs  may  be  filled  with  brood,  which  on  no  ac- 
count should  be  taken  away. 

It  is  during  this  month  that  the  attentive  apia- 
rian will  see  the  first  symptom  of  the  approach- 
ing decay  of  some  particular  hives;  and  although 
it  be  impossiljle  to  prescribe  particula.r  rtiles 
for  every  case  that  may  present  itself  in  an 
apiary,  yet  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticular signs  by  which  a  dwindling  hive  may 
be  known,  may  ultimately  lead  the  apiarian  to  the 
adoption  of  those  remedies  by  which  the  hive  can 
l>e  saved.  To  distinguish  one  of  these  signs,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  apiarian  should  know  the 
difference  between  a  Bee  entering  the  hive  Avith 
honev,  and  one  without:  the  shape  of  the  former 
is  cylindrical,  and  presents  a  glossy  appearance  ; 
its  body  appears  extended,  as  if  inflated  witli 
wind  :  wheieas  the  body  of  the  Bee  without 
honey  is  contracted,  and  the  division  of  the 
wrinkles  is  more  easy  to  be  discerned.  Now  one 
of  the  symptoms  of  decay  is,  when  few  Bees  of 
the  cylindrical  shape  are  observed  to  enter  the 
hive  ; — tiie  second  is,  when  few  are  seen  to  enter 
with  the  pellets  of  farina  on  their  legs.  Third, 
when  an  apparent  inactivity  or  tranquillity  reigns 
in  the  hive.  Fourth,  when  ants,  earwigs,  or 
other  vermin,  are  observed  to  enter  the  hive 
without  experiencing  any  opposition  from  the 
Bees.  Fifth,  when  the  Bees  desist  from  taking  theii' 
periodical  flights.  Sixth,  when  on  turning  up  the 
hive,  the  Bees  shew  no  symptoms  of  anger  ;  but 
rather  croud  to  the  top  of  the  hive.  Seventh, 
when  no  brood  appears  scaled  in  the  cells. — 
Eighth,  when  the  Bees  reject  the  food  which  is 
given  them.    These  cases  all  i-cquire  a  jJiiiticuTai- 
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system  of  management,  and  much  must  be  left  to 
the  judgment  and  skill  of  the  apiarian. 

The  drones  are  very  often  killed  in  this  month, 
and  a  particular  value  should  always  be  put  upon 
those  hives  which  kill  their  di-ones  the  earliest. — 
I  have  invariably  found  that  the  produce  of  those 
hives  is  much  greater  than  those  which  kill  their 
drones  late  in  the  season. 

AUGUST. 

In  many  counties  of  England,  and  particularly 
the  western,  the  keepers  of  Bees  begin  in  this 
month  to  suftbcate  their  Bees,  from  an  ill-founded 
supposition,  that  the  honey  season  is  over,  and 
that  the  Bees  are  thenceforth  living  upon  their 
store.  It  is,  however,  a  plan  not  only  injudicious, 
but  highly  injurious  to  the  proprietor  ;  for  it 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that  the  month  of 
August  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  bloom 
of  certain  plants  and  flowers,  from  which  the  Bee 
collects  a  vast  store  of  honey.  I  have  only  to  no- 
tice the  mignionette,  one  of  the  richest  flowers 
which  blows  in  regard  to  honey,  and  the  heath, 
which  continues  in  bloom  until  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober. This  month  is  also  noted  for  being  more 
sultry  than  any  other  of  the  year,  and  conse- 
quently a  greater  secretion  of  the  mellifluous 
fluid  will  be  the  result : — this  is  evident  from  the 
honey-dews*  with  which  this  month,  in  a  fine 
season,  particularly  abounds  ;  and  few  people  are 
ignorant  of  the  increase  of  weight  which  will  be 
perceptible  in  a  hive,  after  a  few  days  on  which 
thelioney-dev/ has  abounded.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
manna  from  heaven  for  the  Bees,  and  I  would  not 
suffocate  a  single  hive,  until  every  hope  had  van- 
ished of  a  honey-dew.  It  also  happens  in  this 
month  that  the  Bees  begin  to  kill  their  drones, 
which  is  the  immediate  signal  for  the  ignorant 
Bee-master  to  purchase  a  bundle  of  matches, 
wherewith  to  suffocate  his  Bees  ; — this  is  ,per 
formed  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  drones  indicates  the  close  of  the 
honey  season  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  a 
more  erroneous  idea,  it  having,  in  fact,  no  affini- 
ty with  the  honey  season.  It  is,  in  the  first  place 
u  certain  indication  of  a  prosperous  hive  ;  and,  in 
the  second,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  progress  of  fe- 
cundation has  ceased  in  the  hive  for  the  season 
I  would  not,  therefore,  advise  any  person  to  take 
Aat  particular  event  as  the  signal  for  the  suffoca- 
tion of  his  Bees  ;  for  in  some  hives  it  takes  place 
very  early,  and  the  proprietor,  by  this  prema- 
ture step,  loses  a  great  portion  of  that  honey 
which  the  Bees  would  deposit  in  the  cells,  in 
Tvhich  the  Bees  were  bred.  So  far  from  attempt- 
ing to  suffocate  my  Bees,  were  I  ever  guilty  of 
such  a  barbarous  practice,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
rake  from  my  hives  a  portion  of  the  honey,  with 
the  well-founded  hope  of  the  vacuum  being  re 
plenished  before  the  close  of  the  season.  There 
is  no  other  just  criterion  for  the  suffocation  of  the 
hives  in  this  country,  than  the  total  decay  of  all 
the  wild  and  cultivated  flowers  and  shi-ubs  ;  and 
until  that  has  taken  place,  no   suffocation   of  the 


hives  should  take  place.*  Though  a  decided 
enemy  to  the  system  of  suffVication,  I  have  been 
thus  explicit  upon  it  ;  for  as  long  as  it  prevails 
amongst  the  cottagers  it  is  as  well  that  the  best 
method  should  be  adopted,  by  which  the  greatest 
profit  can  be  detained. 

This  month  is  the  best  in  the  year  for  the  pro- 
prietor to  determine  on  the  particular  stocks, 
which  it  will  be  prudent  to  preserve  through  the 
winter  ;  and  let  him  keep  a  strict  watch  upon  the 
weaker  hives,  as  the  pillaging  system  is  about  to 
commence. 

The  common  spider,  this  month,  spins  its  web 
in  our  gardens  ;  and  it  is  incredible  the  number  of 
Bees  which  are  annually  destroyed  by  this  artful 
insect.  Let  it  be  the  constant  study  of  every  in- 
dividual, who  values  the  life  of  a  Bee,  to  destroy 
every  spider  which  he  meets  with  in  his  garden  ; 
nor  can  this  advice  be  too  often  repeated  to  the 
cottagers,  who,  having,  generally  speaking,  no 
idea  of  keeping  their  apiaries  clean,  suff'er  the 
spiders  to  spin  their  webs  on  the  very  stools,  on 
which  their  hives  are  placed.  A  more  efficacious 
method  of  impoverishing  the  population  of  their 
hives  could  not  be  adopted. 

There  are  two  points  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  apiarian  should  be  this  month  directed : — the 
first  is,  the  pillage  of  the  hives  by  stranger  Bees  ; 
ind  the  second  is,  the  attack  of  the  hives  by 
wasps.  In  the  first  case,  a  removal  of  the  at 
tacked  hive  has  been  recommended  ;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  the  removal  could  be  eff"ected  to  that 
distance,  beyond  the  range  of  the  attacking  Bees, 
the  calamity  might  at  once  be  put  a  stop  to  ;  but 
as  this  is  an  advantage  which  can  seldom  be  enjoyed 
by  a  keeper  of  Bees,  I  would  recommend  instead 
of  it,  that  on  the  very  first  symptom  of  an  attack, 
the  entrance  should  be  immediately  contracted, 
so  as  to  admit  only  two  Bees  to  enter  at  a  time,  and 
every  crevice  about  the  hive  by  whicli-  a  Bee 
could  enter  carefully  closed.  The  tin  entrance 
attached  to  the  Huish  Hive  is  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose,  the  opening  can  be  contracted  or  en- 
larged at  pleasure,  with  celerity  and  cleanliness, 
and  I  believe  I  can  be  borne  out  in  my  assertion 
by  the  skilful  proprietor  himself,  that  the  hive; 
of  Captain  Call,  of  Tajilmv  Hilt,  during  one  of 
the  most  violent  attacks  which  I  ever  beheld,  up 
on  twenty-eight  hives  atone  time,  were  all  saved 
by  the  use  of  that  sim])le  instnmicnt.  The  at- 
tack of  the  wasp  may  be  defeated  in  the  same 
manner,  but  this  insect  ajjpears  to  possess  a  de- 
gree of  boldness  and  cunning,  which  is  wholly 
foreign  to  the  Bee.  It  will  with  the  greatest 
adroitness  watch  its  opportuniiy  toenterthe  hive, 
but  it  will  never  enter  at  the  front,  if  by  the  ne 
gligencc  or  carelessness  of  the  proprietor  an 
opening  has  been  left  behind.  I  have  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  more  hives  are  impov- 
erished by  the  robberies  of  the  wasps  than  is  ge- 
nerally conceived,  and  the  most  certain  way  of 
diminishing  the  number  of  these  arch-enemies  of 
the  Bees,  is  to  hunt  out  their  nests,  and  eitliei 
blow  them  up  with  gunpowder  or   suffocate  the 


*  Although  custom  has  sanctioned  the  afijtella- 
tion  of  honey-clew  to  the  saccharine  and  glutinous 
Jiuid  -which  is  often  /lerce/itible  in  summer  on  the 
oak,  the  bramble,  the  laurel,  and  other  trees  and 
thrubs,  I  consider  the  a/ijtetlation  to  be  false  ;  but 
I  make  use  of  the  term,  fur  the  best  of  all  reaso 
that  I  do  not  know  of  another,  by  which  I  could 
■make  mij self  intelligible.  Were  it  in  reality  a  dew, 
it  would  be  found  indiscriminately  on  all  trees, 
$hrubs,  and  Jionvera  ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  an  exu 
Hation  from  certain  trees,  arising  from  a  Jiarticu 
iar  secretion  of  their  juices,  ejterated  ujwn  bii  the 
exterior  utmos/iherc. 


horde  of  thieves  by  a  handful  of  brimstone.* — 
The  cottager,  in  general,  entertains  an  opiniou 
that  the  wasp  kills  his  Bees;  this  is,  however,  by- 
no  means  the  case,  for  the  wasp  will  pay  no  at- 
tention whatever  to  the  Bees,  if  he  can  but  suc- 
ceed in  stealing  the  honey  ;  it  will,  however,  fre- 
quently happen,  that  the  natural  ciuming  of  the 
wasp  enables  it  to  discover  a  weak  hive,  and  the 
continual  annoyance  which  the  hive  consequent- 
ly undergoes,  added  to  the  robbery  of  the  honey, 
obliges  the  Bees  to  vacate  the  hive,  leavnig  the 
whole  of  its  contents  a  prey  to  the  marauders. 
A  cottager,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  attentive  to 
guard  his  hives  against  the  attack  of  the    wasp — 

t  is  not  of  that  trifling  consequence  which  many 
keepers  of  Bees  attach  to  it,  but  is  the  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  many  wholesome  hives,  which  the 
imprudence  or  negligence  of  the  proprietor  has 
left  exposed  to  the  depradatory  attack. 

Having  adopted  every  precaution  requisite 
against  the  wasp  and  other  insects,  and  the  pro- 
prietor having  convinced  himself  that  his  hives 

ire  in  good  health,  the  less  they  are  incommoded, 
this  month,  the  better.  If  the  sun  beats  very 
strongly  upon  a  hive,  which  frequently  happens 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  a  shade  should  be 
immediately  applied  to  it.  I  have  known  many 
hives  completely  ruined  by  the  melting  of  the 
combs  from  the  influence  of  a  meridian  sun,  and 
tlie  whole  of  the  Bees  actually  suffocated  in  their 
own  sweets. 

C  To  becvncludedin  next  number. J- 


*  ^^8  a  proof  that  the  hives,  by  profier  ?rian 
agement,  will  even  increase  in  food  after  Septem- 
ber, Irefer  the  reader  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Western  .apiarian  Society,  in  which  it  is  stated, 
that  a  hive  removed  to  a  heath,  on  the  3d  .August, 
was  brought  back  on  the  $d  JV'ox'ember,  with  an  in 
crease  of  three  pounds  ;  another  was  moved  on 
the  1st  September,  and  brought  back  on  the  19th 
October,  with  an  increase  of  one  pound.  It  must 
be  stated,  that  during  the  time  the  hives  were  at 
the  heath,  they  had  only  fifteen  dry  days  ;  what 
then  would  have  beentheir  increase,  had  thr weath- 
er been  uniformiy  Jim  ? 


*  The  dex'uslation  committed  in  the  year  1819, 
by  the  wasp,  was  almost  incredible.  One  gentle- 
man adopted  the  expedient  of  offering  a  premium- 
for  every  wasp's  nest,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
1j2  were  brought  him  ;  calculating  every  nest  to 
contain  5,000  insects,  which  is  taking  it  at  a  very 
low  ratio,  660,000  insects  were  destroyed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  one  mansion. 
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FROM  THE  HALLOWELL  GAZETT?], 

Remarks  on  the  means  of  preserving  inhabited 
buildings,  in  which  much  wood  is  employed, 
from  destruction  byjire. 

The  recent  calamity  by  fire  at  Bowdoin  Col-* 
lege,  in  this  state,  and  the  fear  that  all  the  neces- 
sary precautions  which  the  case  admits,  may  not 
readily  occur  to  those  who  may  be  charged  with, 
the  restoration  of  this  building ;  call  for  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  some  principles  on  this  subject ;_ 
especially  as  they  will  have  extensive  applica- 
tion in  a  country  abounding  in  wooden  architec- 
ture. 

We  shall  begin  by  noticing  Lord  Stanhope's 
method  on  these  occasions  ;  and  after  producing 
evidence  *•  to  put  the  fact  of  the  success  of  his  ex- 
periments beyond  all  possible  doubt,"  shall  pro- 
ceed to  some  sJiort  remarks  connected  with  the 
subject,  shewing  that  much  may  be  done  consis- 
tent both  with  convenience  and  economy,  even 
m  many  cases  v/hcre  buildings  liave  been  erect- 
ed wiihout  previous  attention  to  the  object  in 
question. 

Description  of  a  most  eff'ectual  method  of  secur- 
ing buildings  against  fire,  invented  by  Charles 
Lord  Viscount   Mahon,   [who  afterwards  be- 
came the  well  known  Earl  Stanhope,]  F.  R.  S. 
Taken  from  the  Philosophical  transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  London,  for  1778. 

Read  July  2,  1778. 
Sec.  1.  The  new  and  very  simple  method 
which  I  have  discovered  of  securing  every  kind 
of  building  (even  though  constructed  of  timber) 
against  all  danger  from  fire,  may  very  jjroperly  be 
divided  into  three  parts,  namely,  Undir- flooring. 
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Exlra-lutliing,  and  Inter-securing*  : — which  par- 
ticular methods  may  be  applied  in  part  or  in 
whole,  to  different  building  ;  accoi'ding  to  the  va- 
rious circumstances  attending  this  construction, 
and  according  to  the  degree  of  accumulated  iire 
to  which  each  of  these  buildings  may  he  exposed 
from  the  different  uses  to  which  they  are  meant 
to  be  appropriated. 

I.  Sec.  2.  The  method  of  under-Jiooring  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts  ;  namely,  into  single  and 
double  under-flooring. 

The  method  of  single  under-flooring  is  as  fol- 
lows :  A  common  strong  lath  of  about  one  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick  (either  of  oak  or  fir)  should  be 
nailed  against  eac/i  side  of  every  joist  and  of  every 
main  timber  which  supports  the  floor  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  secured.  Other  similar  laths  ought 
then  be  nailed  the  whole  length  of  the  joists, 
with  their  ends  butting  against  each  other :  Tiiese 
are  what  I  call  ^fillets.  The  top  of  each  fillet 
ought  to  be  at  one  inch  and  a  half  below  the  tofi 
of  the  joists  or  timbers  against  which  they  are 
nailed.  These  fillets  will  then  form  (as  it  were)  a 
sort  of  small  ledge  on  each  side  of  all  the  joists 
[and  timbers.] 

Sec.  3.  When  the  fillets  are  going  to  be  nailed 
on,  some  of  the  rough]  Jilaster  (hereafter  men- 
tioned. Sec.  9,)  must  be  spread  with  a  trowel  all 
along  the  side  of  each  of  the  fillets,  which  is  to  lay 
next  to  the  Joists  :  in  order  that  those  fillets  may 
be  well  bedded  therein,  when  they  are  nailed  on  ; 
(so  that  there  should  not  be  any  intei-val  between 
'ihe  fillets  and  the  joists.) 

Sec.  4.  A  great  number  of  any  common  laths  (ei- 
ther of  oak  or  fir)  must  be  cut  nearly  to  the  length 
of  the  ':!)idth  of  the  intervals  between  the  joists. 
Some  of  the  rough  plaster  referred  to  above  (Sec 
3)  ought  to  be  spread  (with  a  trowel)  successively 
Tipon  the  to/}  of  all  the  fillets  ;  and  along  the  sides 
of  that  part  of  the  joists  which  is  between  the  top 
of  the  fillets  and  the  [upper]  edge  of  the  joists 
The  short  pieces  of  common  laths,  just  mentioned 
ought  (in~order  to  fill  up  the  intervals  between 
the  joists  that  support  the  floor)  to  be  laid  in  the 
ci07itrai~y  direction  to  the  joists  ;  and  close  toge- 
ther, in  a  row  ;  (so  as  to  touch  one  another  as 
much  as  the  want  of  straitness  in  the  laths 
will  possibly  allow  without  the  laths  lapping 
over  each  other  :)  tlicir  ends  must  rest  upon 
the  fillets  spoken  of  above  (Sec.  2  ;)  and  they  ought 
to  be  well  bedded  in  the  rough  plaster.  It  is  not 
proper  to  use  any  nails  to  fasten  down  either  these 
jjhort  pieces  of  laths,  or  those  other  short  pieces 
hereafter  mentioned  (Sec.  7.) 

Sec.  5.  These  short  pieces  ought  teen  to  be 
covered  with  one  thic/c  coat  of  the  rough  plaster. 
spoken  of  hereafter  (Sec.  9  ;)  which  should  be 
-spread  all  over  them  ;  and  which  should  be  brought 
■(with  a  trowel)  to  be  about  level  with  the  tops  of 
the  joists  ;  but  not  above  them.  The  rough  plai 
ter,  in  a  day  or  two,  should  be  trowelled  all  over 
close  home  to  the  sides  of  the  joists  ;  but  the  to/is 
'if  the  joists  ought  not  to  be  any  wise  covered  with 
it.t 

Sec.  6.  The  method  o(  double  under-flooring  is, 
inthefirst  partof  it,  exactly  the  same  as  the  me- 
thod,just  described;   (the  fillets   and  the  short 

Of  the  noteswhich  follow, thoseonly  marked  (a) 
t;nd  fbj  belong  to  the  author  of  this  memoir. 

*  In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  work  is  altogether 
horizontal  ;  zra  the  other  two,  pei-pendicular  in- 
dined,  or  sometimes  horizontal. 

t  .'V.  B.  Through  the  whole  of  this  memoir  only 
one  kind  of  jilaster  or  mortar  is  mentioned,  unless 
when  otherwise  expressed. 

X  ^s  there  is  plaster  enough  provided  for  the 
Jiur/ioses  in  question,  more  is  not  only  useless,  and 
u  loss  of  plaster  ;  but  may  prevent  the  boards  ly 
ing  truly  on  tlu  joists,  to  say  iroPhing  of  other  in 
conveniences: 


pieces  of  laths  are  ajjplicd  in  the  same  manner  :) 
— but  the  coat  of  rough  plasteif  [applied  here] 
ought  to  be  little  more  than  half  us  thick,  as  the 
coat  of  rough  plaster  applied  in  the  method  of 
single  under-pinning. 

Sec.  7.  In  the  method  of  double  under-flooring, 
as  fust  as  this  coat  of  rough  plaster  is  laid  on,  some 
more  of  the  short  pieces  of  laths  (cut  as  above  di- 
rected, Sec.  4)  must  be  laid  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  joists,  upon  the  first  coat  of  rough  plas- 
ter; and  each  of  these  short  laths  must  be  (one  af 
ter  the  other)  bedded  deep  and  quite  sound  mto  the 
rough  plaster  whilst  it  is  soft.  These  short  pieces 
of  lath  should  be  laid  also  as  close  as  possible  ; 
and  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  first  layer  of 
short  laths  [and  without  being  fastened  with 
nails.] 

Sec.  S.  A  coat  of  the  same  kind  of  rough  plas- 
ter should  then  be  spread  ovsrthjs  second  layer  of 
short  laths,  as  there  was  upon  the  first  layer  above 
described.  This  coat  of  rough  plaster  should  (as 
above  directed.  Sec.  5,  for  the  method  of  single 
under-flooring)  be  trowelled  level  with  the  tops  of 
the  joists,  (but  it  ought  not  to  rise  above  them.) 
The  sooner  this  second  coat  of  rough  plaster  is 
spread  upon  the  second  layer  of  short  laths  just 
mentioned  (Sec.  7)  the  better. 

What  follows  (as  far  as  Sec.  13)  is  common  to 
the  method  of  single  as  well  as  to  that  of  double 
under-flooring. 

Sec.  9.  Common  coarse  lime  and  hair  (such  as 
geiierally  serves  for  the  pricking-up-coat  in  plas- 
tering) may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes  before  oi 
hereafter  mentioned ;  but  it  is  considerably  cheap- 
er, and  even  much  better,  in  all  these  cases  to 
make  use  of  hay  instead  of  hair  ;  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  work  from  cracking.  The  hay  ought 
to  be  chopped  to  about  three  inches  in  length  ;  but 
no  shorter. 

One  measure  of  common  rough  snwrf,]  two  mea- 
sures of  slacked  lime,  and  three  measures  (but 
not  less)  of  chopped  hay,  v/ill  prove  (in  general) 
a  very  good  proportion,  when  sufficiently  beat  up 
together  in  the  manner  of  common  mortar.  (The 
hay  must  be  well  dragged§  in  this  kind  of  rough 
plaster,  and  well  intermixed  with  it  ;  but  the  hai 
ought  never  to  be  put  in  until  the  other  two  in 
redients  are  well  beat  up  together  with  water.) 
This  rough  plaster  ought  never  to  be  made 
thin,  for  any  of  the  work  mentioned  in  this  paper. 
(The  stiffer  it  is,  the  better  ;  provided  it  be  not 
too  dry  to  spread  properl)'  upon  the  laths.) 

If  the  ^flooring  boards  are  required  to  be  laid 
very  soon,  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  tjuick-lime  (a) 
in  powder,  very  well  mixed  with  this  rough  plas 
ter,  just  before  it  is  used,  will  cause  it  to  dry  ver' 
fast. 

Sec.  10.  When  the  rough  plaster-work  between 
the  joists  has  got  thorouglily  dry,  it  ought  to  be 
observed,  whether  or  not  therebe any  s/;;a^/cracX- 
in  it ;  fiariicularly  next  to  the  joists'  If  there  are 
any,  they  ought  to  be  washed  over  with  a  brush, 
wet  with  mortar-wash,  (which  will  effectually 
close  them  ;  but  there  will  never  be  any  cracks  at 
all,  if  the  chopped  hay  and  the  quick  lime  be  pro- 
perly  made  use  of.) 


II  /(  ought  to  be  well-washed  sand. 

§  By  this  seems  to  be  signified,  that  the  pieces 
of  hair  are  to  be  drawn  straight. 

(a  J  I  have  practised  this  method  in  an  exten- 
sixie  work  with  great  advantage.  In  three  weeks 
this  rough  plaster  grows  perfectly  dry.  The  rough 
'tlaster,  so  made,  may  be  applied  at  all  times  of  the 
year  with  the  greatest  success.  The  easiest  me- 
thod, by  much,  of  reduciiig  the  quick  lime  to  pow- 
der is,  by  dropping  a  small  quantity  of  water  on 
the  limestone,  a  little  while  before  the  powder  is 
intended  to  be  used  :  the  lime  nviil  siiU  retain  a  ve- 
ry sufficient  degree  ofhexit: 


Sec.  11.  The  mortar-wash  I  make  use  of  is 
merely  this  :  About  two  measures  of  quick  lime, 
and  one  measure  of  common  sand,  should  be  put  in- 
to a  pail  ;  and  should  be  very  well  stirred  up  with 
water,  till  the  water  grows  very  thick,  so  as  to  bf 
almost  of  the  consistency  of  a  thin  jelly.  This 
wasli,  when  used,  will  gi-ow  dry  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes. 

Sec.  12.  Before  the  flooring  boards  are  laid,  a 
small  quantity  of  very  dry  common  sand  should 
\ye  strewed  over  the  rough  plaster-work  ;  but  noi 
over  the  tops  of  the  joists.  The  sand  should  be 
struck  smooth  with  a  hollow  [or  arched]  rule, 
which  ought  to  be  about  the  length  of  the  distance 
from  joist  to  joist,  and  of  about  the  eighth  of  an 
inch  curvature  ;  (which  rule,  passing  over  thp 
sand,  in  the  same  direction  with  the  joists,  will 
cause  the  sand  to  lay  rather  rounding  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  interval  between  each  pair  of  joists.) 

The  following  boards  may  then  be  laid  and  fas- 
tened down  in  the  usual  manner  ;  but  very  parti- 
cular attention  must  be  paid  to  the  rough  plaster  ; 
work,  and  to  the  boards  being  most  perfectly  dry 
biforc  the  boards  are  laid,  for  fear  of  the  dry  rot  ; 
(of  which,  however,  there  is  no  kind  of  danger, 
when  this  precaution  is  made  use  of.) 

Sec.  13.  The  method  oi  under-flooring  I  have 
also  applied,  with  the  utmost  success  to  a  wooden 
stair-case.  It  is  made  to  follow  the  shape  of  the 
steps ;  but  no  sand  is  laid  upon  the  plaster-work 
in  this  case. 

II.  Sec.  14.  The  method  of  extra-lathing  may 
be  applied,  to  ceiling  ]oKti,  to  slooping  roofs,  and 
to  wooden  partitions. — It  is  simply  this.  As  the 
laths  are  going  to  be  nailed  on,  some  of  the  above 
mentioned  rough  plaster  ought  to  be  spread  be- 
tween these  laths  and  the  joists  (or  other  timbers) 
against  which  these  laths  are  to  be  nailed. — (The 
laths  ought  to  be  nailed  very  close  to  each  other. 
When  either  of  the  ends  of  any  of  the  laths  laps 
over  other  laths,  it  ought  to  be  attended  to,  that 
these  ends  be  bedded  sound  in  som  e  of  the  same  kind 
of  rough  plaster.  This  attention  is  equally  ne- 
cessary for  the  second  layer  of  laths  hereafter 
mentioned.  Sec.  16. 

Sec.  1"5.  The  first  layer  of  laths  ought  to  be 
covered  with  a  pretty  thick  coat  of  the  same 
rough  plaster  spoken  of  above,  (Sec.  9.) — A  se- 
cond layer  of  laths  ought  then  to  Ije  nailed  on; 
each  lath  being,  as  it  is  put  on,  well  spunged  and 
bedded  sound  into  the  soft  rough  plaster.  (For 
this  reason  no  more  of  thisfirst  coat  of  rough  plas- 
ter ought  to  be  laid  on  at  a  time  than  what  can 
be  immediately  followed  with  the  second  layer  of 
■iaths.)  ' 

The  laths  of  this  second  layer  ought  to  be  as- 
close  to  each  other  as  they  can  be,  to  allow  of  a 
proper  clench  of  the  rough  plaster. 

The  laths  of  this  second  Cb)  layer  may  then 
be  plastered  over  with  a  coat  of  the  same  kind  of 
rough  plaster  ;  or  it  may  be  plastered  over  in  the 
usual  manner. 

III.  Sec.  16.  The  third  method,  which  is  that 
oi  inter-securing  is  very  similar,  in  most  rcspe'.ts, 
to  that  of  under-flooring  ; — but  no  sand  is  after- 
wards to  be  laid  upon  it.  Inter-securing  is  applica- 
ble to  the  same  parts  of  a  building  as  the  method 
>f  extra-lathing  just  described  ;  but  it  is  not  often 

necessary  to  be  made  use  of. 

Sec.  17.  I  have  made  a  prodigious  number  olex- 
'leriments  upon  every  part  of  these  different  me- 
thods. I  caused  a  wooden  building  to  be  constnicted 
at  Chevening,  in  Kent,  in  order  to  perform  them  in 
the  most  natural  manner. — The  methods  of  ejr- 


(b)  If  a  third  layer  of  laths  be  immediately 
nailed  on, and  be  covered  with  a  third  coat  of  rough 
jilaster,  Ithen  call  the  method  treble  lathing  ;  bulf 
this  method  of  treble  lathing  can  ctrl-most  rn  im  case 
be  requirec^. 
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tra-lath'mg  and    double  imder-Jianring  were  the 
ONLY  ones  made  use  of  in  that  building. 

On  the  26th  of  September  of  last  year  (1777)  1 
had  the  honor  to  repeat  some  of  my  experiments 
before  the  President  and  some  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Society,  the  Lord  iVIayor  and  Alder- 
men of  London,  the  Committee  of  City  Lands, 
several  of  the  foreign  ministers,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  persons. 

Sec.  18.  The  first  experiment  was  to  fill  the 
fower  room  of  the  building  (which  room  was 
about  26  feet  long,  by  16  wide)  fnllui  shavings 
and  faggots,  mixed  with  combustibles  ;  and  to  set 
them  all  on  fire.  The  heat  was  so  intense  that 
tlie  glass  of  the  windows  was  melted  like  so  much 
common  sealing  wax,  and  ran  down  in  drops  ;  yet 
the  flooring  boards  of  that  very  room  wen-  not 
burnt  through  ;  nor  was  one  of  tlie  side  timbers, 
Jloor-joists,  or  ceiliiig  joists,  damaged  in  the  ainall- 
est  degree  ;  and  the  persons  who  went  into  the 
room  immediately  over  the  room  filled  with  fire, 
did  not  perceive  any  ill  effects  from  it  whatever  ; 
(even  the  floor  of  that  room  being  perfectly  cool 
during  that  enormous  conflagration  immediately 
imderneath.)t 

Sec.  19.  I  then  catised  a  kind  of  vfooden  building 
(of  full  50  feet  in  length  and  of  three  stories  high 
in  the  middle)'to  be  erected,  rjuite  close  to  one 
end  of  the  secured  wooden  house.  I  filled  and 
covered  this  building,  with  above  eleven  hundred 
kiln  fagots,  and  several  loads  of  dry  shavings; 
and  I  set  this  pile  on  fire.:j:  The  heighth  of  the 
flame  was  no  less  than  87  feet  pei-jiendicular,  from 
the  ground ;  and  the  grass  upon  a  bank,  at  150 
feet  from  the  fire,  was  all  scorched,  yet  the  secur- 
ed wooden  building,  quite  contiguous  to  this  vast 
heap  of  fire  was  not  at  all  damaged,  except  some 
parts  of  the  outer  coat  of  plaster  work.  This  ex- 
periment was  intended  to  represent  a  ivooden 
lonvn  onjire ;  and  to  shew  how  effectually  even  a 
wooden  building,  if  secured  according  to  my  new 
niethod,  would  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames  on 
that  side,  without  any  assistance  from  fire-en- 
gines, &c 

Sec.  20.  The  last  experiment  I  made  that  day, 
was  the  attempting  to  burn  a  wooden  stair-case, 
secured  according  to  my  simple  method  of  under- 
/iooring.  The  under  side  of  the  stair-case  was 
extra  lathed. — Several  very  large  kiln  fagots  were 
laid  and  kindled,  under  the  stairs  and  u])on  the 
iteps:  This  wooden  stair  case  notv^ithstanding 
resisted  (as  if  it  hadbeenof  stone)  all  the  attempts 
that  were  made  to  consume  it.  I  have  since  made 
ftve  other  still  stronger  fires  upon  this  same  stair- 
case, without  having  repaired  it ;  having  moreover 
,/fWerf  the  small  space  in  which  this  stair-case,  is, 
entirely  with  shavings  and  large  fagots:  but  the 
stair  case  is  however  still  standing  and  is  but  lit- 
tle damaged. 

Sec.  21.  In  most  houses  it  is  necessary  only  to 
secure  the  floors  ;  and  that  according  to  the  me- 
thod oisingle  under-flooring  described  above  (in 
aec.  2,  3,  4,  and  5.) — The  extra  expense  of  it  (all 
materials  included)  is  only  about  nitie  /lence  per 
ni^uare  yard  :  unless  there  should  be  particular 
difficulties  attending  the  execution,  (in  which  case 
it  will  vary  a  little.) — When  (juick  lime  is  made 
use  of,  the  expense  is  a  trifle  more. 

The  extra-expense  uf  the  method  of  extra-lath- 
ing is  no  more  than  six  pence  per  square  yard 
for  the  timber,  side  walls  and  partitions;  but  for 
.the  ceilings  about  nine  pence  per  syuare  yard. 


(No  extra  lathing  is  necessary  for  the  generality 
of  houses.) 

Sec.  22.  I  purpose  giving  to  the  world  before  it 
is  very  long  a  detailed  account  of  many  other  fjr- 
/leriments  I  have  made  upon  this  subject,  and  of  the 
arious  advantages  arising  from  my  method  ; 
(with  several  particulars  relative  to  the  different 
parts  of  each  of  the  methods  above  described  ; 
and  relative  to  their  joint  or  separate  application 
todift'erent  kinds  of  buildings,  and  to  the  different 
constituent  parts  of  a  house  ;) — to  which  I  shall 
add  a  full  explanation  of  the  principles  upon 
which  they  are  founded,  and  the  reasons  for  their 
certain  and  surprising  success. — In  the  mean 
time  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  troubling  the  So- 
ciety with  this  short  account.* 

The  paper  of  Lord  Stanhope  finishing  here, 
it  now  belongs  to  us  to  authenticate  his  state- 
ments. 

The  internal  evidence  in  their  favor  chiefly 
rests  on  the  fact,  that  his  account  .stands  print- 
ed in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Lo.idon,  pursuant  to  a  vote  of  its  President  and 
Council ;  and  that  none  of  the  numerous  persons 
referred  to  as  his  witnesses,  have  chosen  to  contra- 
dict his  statements  during  a  long  course  of  years. 
It  is  certainly  no  diminution  of  the  force  of  this 
evidence  that  the  experiments  recorded  are  in 
'lerfect  consistence  with  sound  theory  ;  a  truth, 
which  will  soon  be  demonstrated  : 

Our  external  evidence  will  be  confined  to  three 
heads. — 1st.  As  it  was  not  on  the  above  occasion, 
that  Lord  Stanhope  made  his  first  public  exhibi- 
tion on  this  subject ;  by  proving  this,  we  shall 
have  acquired  a  title  to  refer  to  two  distinct  sets 
of  ])roofs  of  the  general  facts.  The  celebrated 
Earl  of  Chatham  then,  who  was  the  father-in-law 
of  Lord  Stanhope,  shall  be  our  authority  here ; 
for  under  date  of  Sept.  22, 1777,  he  writes  thus 
to  his  then  youthful  son,  the  memorable  Mr.  Pitt. 
'  On  Friday,  Lord  Mahon's  indefatigable  spirit  is 
to  exhibit  another  incendium  [or  conflagration] 
to  Lord  Mayor,  foreign  ministers,  and  all  lovers 
of  philosophy  and  the  good  of  society  ;  and  means 
to  illuminate  the  horizon  with  a  little  bonfire  of 
1200  fagots,  and  a  double  edifice.  Had  our  dear 
friend  [namely  the  author]  been  born  sooner,  Ne- 
ro  and  the  second  Charles  could  never  have  amus- 
ed themselves  by  reducing  to  ashes  the  two  noblest 
cities  in  the  worldf ." — 2d.  The  plan  of  Lord  Stan- 
hope was  not  without  other  independent  support ; 
for  it  had  succeeded,  by  the  use  of  iron  plates  in- 
stead of  plaster,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  David  Hart- 
ley, (who  signed  the  treaty  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Great  Britain  in  1782.)  This  gentleman 
made  a  display  of  a  double  experiment  on  this 
subject  in  1774,  at  Lord  Despenser's  in  West 
^^'ycombe  ;  where  the  fire  from  two  cart  loads  of 
dry  fagots  placed  in  a  room  15  feet  by  14,  could 
not  penetrate  upwards  through  the  ceiling  ;  nor 
could  the  fire  from  several  fagots  resting  on  the 
floor  above,  descend  into  the  room  below,  though 
then  vehemently  heated  ;  the  boards  of  the  floor 
above  being  merely  a  little  blackened  by  the  trial. 
A  second  operation  on  a  much  largei'  scale  took 
place  before  the  King  of  England  and  alarge  con- 
course of  spectators,  on  one  of  the  commons  near 
London,  with  an  effect  equally  happy.  Lord 
Stanhope  and  Mr.  Hartley  therefore  may  be  con- 
dered  as  having  performed  corresponding  sets 


f  Jt  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  there  ivas  filas 
tering  upon  more  or  less  of  this  building  onits  out- 
er side. 

%  It  will  appear  that  this  building  was  destroy- 
ed, uiui  intended  to  he  destroyed,  by  being  onfl.re 
on  the  outside  as  well  as  xvithin  ;  it  %vas  not  made 
fire-proof. 


of  experiments  ;  of  which  each  consequently  con- 
firms the  other. — 3d.  The  Austrian  Amlxissador 
at  London,  struck  with  these  remarkable  results, 
communicated  the  particulars  to  the  Flemish 
goverament,  then  belonging  to  his  master  the 
Emperor  of  Germany ;  when  the  well  known 
Abbe  Mann  was  quickly  sent  to  England  to  ex- 
amine into  the  particulars.  He  spoke  favorably 
of  both  plans,  and  especially  (it  is  believed)  of 
Lord  Stanhope's;  and  theirRoyal  and  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  UellesLettres,  in  order 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  facts,  printed  the 
Abbe's  report  separately  from  their  Transac- 
tions, with  a  sup]jlement  by  the  Abbe,  in  which 
were  included  some  fresli  experiments  in  confir- 
mation, by  Col.  Brequin.  This  then,  in  various 
ways,  corroborates  what  was  done  in  England,  f 

To  this  amount  of  evidence  there  is  nothing 
to  oppose,  but  thefact,  that  the  principles  in  ques- 
tion have  not  been  adopted  in  general  practice. 
But  this  is  merely  negative  proof,  and  easily  set 
aside. — 1st.  Few  house-holders  in  old  countries 
live  in  tenements  built  by  themselves.  2d.  If 
they  did,  many  have  neither  monev,  nor  strength 
of  mind  to  act  upon  their  own  opinions ;  and 
many  arc  too  willing  to  confide  to  their  good  luck, 
and  to  run  hazards.  3d.  Speculators  will  build 
whatever  will  sell,  or  let,  and  put  them  to  least 
present  cost.  4th.  The  convenience  of  insurance 
offices  induces  others  besides  speculators  to  run 
risks.  5th.  Many  improvements  are  made  on 
the  old  methods  of  building ;  but  still  they  are 
far  short  of  the  improvements  in  question.  6th. 
Workmen  probably  have  given  little  countenance 
to  plans,  which  do  not  appear  immediately  ser- 
viceable to  tlieir  particular  interests.  ~th.  The 
knowledge  of  plans  like  these  under  discussion, 
has  been  gradually  wearing  out,  till  we  have  now 
nearly  to  begin  the  struggle  on  the  subject  over 
agaitL 

Not  only  the  recent  fire  at  Bowdoin  College, 
(but  we  add)  the  controversy  at  Boston  respect- 
ing building  in  wood,  and  the  propensity  to  this 
style  of  building  in  new  settlements  where  wood 
abounds,  (and  these  are  now  many  over  the 
globe)  ;  make  this  a  favorable  moment  for  offer- 
ing a  few  additional  remarks  on  the  subject,,  to 
which  we  shall  next  proceed  ;  particularly,  as 
much  as  may  be  said  to  abate  the  trouble  and  cost 
attending  Lord  Stanhope's  plans,  both  in  new  and 
old  buildings. 

CTo  be  continued. J 


*  TV.  B.  It  is  not  known  that  this  promise  was 
ever  fulfilled  by  the  author. 

\Porthe  authorities  for  these  particulars, seeXst. 
B'p.  Tomline's  life  of  Mr.  Pit:  2a.  The  English 
Annual  Register  ;  particularly  for  July,  1774;  3rf. 
The  Joumavx  des  Seances  for  jYovember  II, 
X7T7,  and  May  7,  1779,  and  vol.  2  and  3  of  the 
Metnoirs  of  the  above  named  Foreign  Society, 
printed  at  Bruxetles. 


X  See  the  Remarks  noticed  in  the  Postscript. 


NOTICES    OF    THE 

XOUTU  DEYOX  CATT1.E. 

Mr.  BiNGi.KY,  in  his  Memoirs  of  British 
Quadrupctls,  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
Breed  of  Cattle. 

By  all  judges  of  Cattle,  the  Devonshire  Breed 
is  confessed  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  valuable,  which 
our  Islands  produce.  They  are  of  a  large  size, 
and  of  a  red  colour.  The  colour  of  the  COWS 
varies  from  light  blood-red  to  dark  mahogany  ; 
and  the  face,  knees,  and  hocks,  sometimes  ap- 
proach >to  black.  The  BL^LLS  are  nearly  the 
same,  but  are  also  generallj-  dark  in  the  fore- 
quarters,  and  mottled  on  the  sides  and  back. — 
The  OXEN  are  often  long  in  the  Coat  ;  and  a 
glossy  mahogany  colour,  with  waving  curls,  is 
held  in  great  esteem. 

Anv  white,  except  on  the  tip  of  the  tail,  is 
disliked  by  the  Breeders,  from  its  being  suppo- 
sed to  shew  a  mongrel  tendency.  Round  each 
eye  there  is  a  light  ring.  The  horns  taper  to  a, 
point,  and  are  of  a  light  jellow  colour.      The 
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HEAD  is  small,  and  the  Muzzle  of  a  clear  yel- 
low. 

These  Cattle  are  fine  in  the  bone,  and  clean 
rn  the  neck.  They  are  also  wide  across  the  hips 
and  bosom.  Their  back  is  straight,  and  the 
tail  is  small  and  set  on  very  high.  They  are  thin 
skinned,  and  silky  in  the  handling.  The  general 
height  of  the  Bull  is  from  12  to  13  hands,  of  the 
Cow  from  11  to  12,  and  of  the  Oxen  from  14  to  15. 

The  Devonshire  Cattle  arrive  at  maturity 
sooner  than  most  other  Breeds,  and  the  full  grown 
Animals  are  so  valuable,  that  few  of  the  Calves 
are  killed.  For  usefulness  in  Agricultural  La- 
bors, the  Oxen  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
They  are  well  fitted  for  draught,  both  as  to  hardi- 
ness and  activity. 

The  average  quantity  of  Butter  produced  by 
tlie  COAN'S  is  from  seven  to  ten  pounds  perA\'eek 
though  some  have  been  known  to  yield  as  much 
as  thirteen  or  fourteen. 

BiKGLEY  at  page  120  of  Vol.  3,  of  Useful 
Knowledge  says,  those  called  the  Devonshire 
Cattle  are  adjudged  to  be  the  best  of  any. 

The  following  Account  of  the  A'orth  Dcvons    is 

ejrtracted  from   page  239   of  Recreations    in 

A'atural  History.     Published  in  1815  by  Sher- 

•U'ood,  Aeely  iJf  Jones. 

This  Breed  bears  a  closer  affinity  to  the  wild 
race  than  any  other.  It  is  said  to  be  found  in  the 
greatest  purity,  and  of  the  best  kind,  in  the 
neighbourliood  of  Barnstaple.  The  Horns  are 
of  a  middle  length,  bending  upwards.  The  co- 
lour varies  from  a  light  to  a  ^ery  deep  red. — 
These  Cattle  are  thin  in  the  Face,  fine  in  the 
Chops  and  Bone ;  clean  in  the  Neck,  and  wide 
in  the  Hips.  The  Devonshire  Breed  is  justly  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  handsomest,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  profitable  which  are  reared  in  Britain. 

They  fatten  early,  and  on  the  most  valuable 
parts,  and  are  admirably  fitted  for  draught :  and 
though  small  in  point  of  size,  they  amply  compen- 
sate for  that  defect  by  their  hardiness  and  agility. 

The  DEVON  OXEN  are  mostly  yoked  at  two 
or  three  years  old,  and  lightly  worked.  Their 
labour  is  increased  at  four  :  and  from  that  period 
to  six  they  are  fidly  worked.  Worked  Oxen  of 
this  valuableBrced  attain  a  larger  size  than  those 
which  are  not  worked,  and  at  si.x  years  old  they 
mostly  finish  their  growth.  In  excellence  of 
Beef,  Mr.  Bixgley  states,  the  Devonshire  Ox- 
en can  scarcely  be  exceeded  ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  that  they  will  bear  driving  to 
London,  sometimes  v.ithout  the  smallest  waste, 
from  a  distance  of  considerably  more  than  one 
hundred  miles. 

Their  skin  improves  much  in  tanning,  and 
their  Tallow  is  of  a  peculiarly  good  quality. 

As  a  permanent  proof  of  tlie  real  value  of  this 
Race,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it  has 
generally  commanded  the  best  prices  at  Smith- 
field  for  a  Century  past. 

Extract  from   an  American  A'ews/iajter. 
Baltimore  (Maryland,)  11th  June,  181". 

Arrived  here,  yestertra}-,  in  the  Brig  Marga- 
retta,  captain  Gardner,  from  London,  si.x  beau- 
tiful young  Cows,  and  one  Bull,  of  the  Devon- 
shire Breed,  together  with  some  improved  Im- 
plements of  Husbandry,  for  Mr.  Patterson  and 
Mr.  Caton,  of  this  place,  the  whole  being  a 
present  from  the  celebrated  Mr.  Cokk,  M.P.for 
Norfolk,  the  richest  and  most  practical  Farmer 
in  £",£rlf..p.'3,  who  gives  the  following  description 
of  these  Cattle. 

"  I  venture^  to  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  we 
havo  no  Cattle  to  be  compared  to  them,  in  the 
united  Kingdom,  for  Purity  of  Blood,  for  aptitude 
to  feed.forhardiness,  for  work,  and  forthe  richness 
of  their  Milk,  as  I  ha^  e  repeatedly  found  by  a 
variety  of  experiments  upon  my  own  Farms  and 


elsewhere.     That  they  may  answer  in  Americ 
as  well  as  they  arc  now  universally  acknowledged  to 
do  in  England,  I  most  cordially  hope,  and  my  wishes 
will  then  be  gratified." 

An  extract  from  the  5'i9lh  J\''umber  of  the  Far- 
mer's .hurnal,  /lub/ished by  JiVAtts  Is'  RvFFr, 
London. 

"  Smithfield  Market,  Monday  23d  March  1818. 
The  handsome  and  well  fed  Nortli  Devons  have 
already  got  the  name  of  .Vorfolks." 
Extract  from  the  Farm  Diary  kefit  at  Moor 
House,  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire. 
Wednesday  6th  August  1817.  Arrived  at  Moor 
House,  Four  Yearling  Quey  Cahes,  and  One 
Yearling  Bull  Calf,  of  the  North  Devon  Breed,  a 
present  from  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk. 

They  were  nine  days  on  the  Road  from  Holk- 
ham,  being  IT'S  miles.  Although  travelling  at 
the  rate  of  19  miles  a  day  for  nine  days  together, 
they  arrived  very  fresh,  and  not  the  least  foot 
sore.  They  were  greatly  admired  on  the  Road, 
.und  Johnstone  the  Drover  was  questioned  the 
whole  way  where  they  came  from  and  whither 
they  were  going. 


liaps  tlie  peculiarity  of  the  soil  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  your  correspondent,  may  render  tlie  com 
crop  there  more  profitable  than  any  other ;  but 
this  cannot  be  the  case  with  the  lands  generally 
of  your  state.  I  wouhl  rather  venture  it  as  an 
opinion,  that  the  lands  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  are  more  congenial  to  the 
growth  of  small  grain  and  the  grasses,  than  any 
thing  we  have  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  culturing, 
and  fi'om  the  little  observation  I  have  had,  I  have 
been  induced  to  draw  the  inference,  that  so 
far  from  the  corn  farmers  being  the  money 
m&ing  farmers,  they  have  ever  been  the  most 
unsuccessful  ones,  compelled  to  retain  on  these 
farms,  a  large  force  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
grain  during  the  summer  months — these  must  be 
supported  tlie  balance  of  the  year  almost  as 
drones,  and  thus  does  the  corn  raised  on  many  of 
our  farms  cost  the  cultivator  more  than  the  neigh- 
bourhood prices. 

Certainly  the  grand  desideratum  of  good  farm- 
g  must  be  to  improve  the  fertility  of  our  lands, 

I  making  every  thing   comfortable   about  us,   and 
providing  for  the  education  and  support  of  a  ris- 

ling  family.     Means  only  then  can  be  justifiable. 


Fhursdai^  SOth  July,  1818.     On  my  return  from  .,  °.      -ii       „      ..     ..i       -        ,  ,  ^,    -..  ., 

XT     ;- 11    T  r       J  ..u  *         XT     i-i    T->  />  1.    jlthatwul  promote  these  ends,  and  that  the  corn 

Norfolk  I  found  that  mv  North  Devon  Cows  had!       ..  f     x-  ,      •       i,  •      ,     ■     ,  ,        <r    ^ 

u  tii»c  '       J  u         T)»         iii     isystem  so  tar  irom   havmir  this  desirable  ciicct, 

borne   the  hot  Summer  and  bare  Pasture  better:  ■'•i,       »      i  ^i  *J  .,      ""-^'""^'^  >-""-■->■. 

.1  ii  ».i    •     .1      c  11      T'l,         1,         J I  will  retard  tie  progress  ot  the  farmers,  I  have 

than  any  other  cattle  in  the  field.     Thev  .shewed'       t,     •..  »•        .    "^     ?  ^n     i.         i"^'  ,  *  _"» 

■"    ■     ■      .--,...        _.       fjnp  1,   ,.1    •    , no  hesitation  m  saying.      I  o  the  general  opinion 


this  superiority  in  Norfolk.      The 


,,  „  ,  '  ,"  f        .  .        ,  ,       .  ,,     .     of  the  profitableness  ot  this  crop,  I  firmly  believe 

Holkham  park,  found  support  and  kept  up  their  ,^  -i     i   ^i  ^    '  ,.•  ,  ■'    ,  j 

a     1  '  ,.11  J  I        »  1  mav  be  ascribed  the  povertv  or  our  lands,  and 

nesh  on  an  apparently  bare  and  burnt-up  pasture.;       •  ..i        r  ..u         i.-     .•      r         -IV    '/"'"'"■ 

-,;,         .-      1     ■:»■'*      XT     f  11  -1  consequently  ot  the  cultivator,  tor  with  the  en- 

My  second  visit    into    INortolk   convinced   me    •  i  •         r  ,i  »v   ..    r\,        ..,  ,  -i- 


My 

that  the  Devons,  which  were  first  introduced  by 
Mr.  Coke,  were  becoming  the  favorite  stock. 

The  Farmers  said  their  pastures  would  carry 
more  Devons  than  Suffi^lks,  which  had  been 
hitherto  their  favorite  Milch  Cows ;  and  the 
Farmer's  \Vi\es  were  now  giving  them  the  pref- 
erence for  the  Dairy. 

Mr.  Bloojififld's  Dairy  of  20  Head  (12 
Cows  and  8  Heifers)  produced  1301b.  of  butter  a 
week.  One  of  these  Cows  had  produced  IS^lb.a 
week. 

Mr.  Coke's  Bailiff  had  a  Devon  wliich  produ- 
ced 15lb.  a  week. 

Mr.  Oakes  a  Devon  that  produced  ICiJlb.  i 
week. 

The  Devon  Oxen  are  decidedly  the  best  draught 
Oxen  in  Britain.  No  other  kind  ought  to  be  used 
forthe  plough 

Mr.  Coke  produced  at  the  Sheepshearing  in 
1817,  3  Oxen  which  at  3  years  old  averaged  TO 
Stone,  each,  of  141b.  to  the  Stone.  These  Oxen 
had  been  worked  so  late  as  the  preceding  spring. 

Those  desirous  of  seeingthis  beautiful  breed  of 
Cattle  in  genuine  purity,  and  in  fine  order,  v/ill 
find  some  elegant  specimens  of  them  at  "Cold 
Spring,"  Mr.  Patterson's  country  seat,  near  this 
city. — Edit.  A?n.  Farmer. 

{Deferred  by  accident.) 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Winchester,  Frederick  Cy.  Fa. 
Dear  Sir, — In  several  of  the  late  numbers  of  the 
American  Farmer,  I  have  observed  communica- 
tions from  a  Maryland  correspondent  of  yours, 
(who  signs  himself  F,)  on  the  culture  of  Maize. 
F  appears  to  be  a  great  advocate  for  the  culture 
of  this  crop,  and  as  an  inducement  to  the  agricul- 
turist   to  devote  more  attention   to  it,  states  in 


riching  of  the  one  goes  that  of  the  other  ;  and  if 
ever  the  theories  of  agricultural  writers  corres- 
ponded with  the  result  of  practice,  they  do  when 
opposing  the  too  general  culti\'ation  of  this  crop  ; 
enough,  however,  if  we  but  record  our  own  bad 
arrangement  for  the  inspection  of  posterity,  it 
may  serve  as  a  useful  lesson. 

Your  correspondent  in  one  of  his  communica- 
tions, recommends  the  drill  mode  of  planting — 
here  I  must  again  beg*  leave  to  differ  with  him. 
Among  the  advantages  he  enumerates,  in  favor 
of  the  drill  system,  the  one  which  appears  to 
have  the  most  weight,  is  the  convenience  of  cut- 
ting the  wheat  sown  upon  that  ground,  the  width 
of  the  land  being  just  sufficient  to  fill  the  arch  of 
a  circle  described  by  the  scythe  of  the  cradler. — 
In  the  mode  of  cultivating  corn  and  seeding  the 
ground,  which  I  would  prefer,  none  of  the  objec- 
tions e.xist,  which  he  makes  relative  to  the  width 
of  the  wheat  lands  or  unevenness  of  surface.  I 
would  recommend  planting  the  corn  in  squares  of 
four  feet,  from  three  to  five  grains  in  a  hill,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  time  of 
planting,  but  suffering  only  two  in  each  hill  to 
arrive  at  maturity,  the  rest  beingpulled  out  (pro- 
vided there  is  no  longer  danger  of  cut-worms, 
frosts,  crows,  &c.  &c.)  when  about  six  inches 
high.  The  grain  should  be  planted  in  our  coun- 
ty between  the  middle  of  April  and  first  of  May, 
so  that  the  replanting  would  be  completed  by  the 
middle  of  May,  otherwise  it  would  be  destroyed 
by  our  early  frost.  Harrowing  the  field  of  corn 
with  a  common  two  horse  harrow*  before  any 
ploughing  is  done,  I  think  of  infinite  benefit. — . 
Give  it  one  ploughing  then  during  the  last  of 
May,  thin  the  corn  the  first  of  June,  by  which 
time  the  replanting  will  be  sufficiently  strong. — 
Give  a  cross  ploughing  of  three  furrows,  a^A 
then  throw  aside  the  plough,  the  cultivator  being 


/£■  is  quite  ii7inecessary  to  alter  the  teeth  of 
the  harrow  as  is  customary,  provided  the  ground 
his  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Farmer  of  the  1 7ya«  in  firoper  order  before  planting.  A  boy 
rth  of  December,  that  he  had  always  ohs(;:Y\t:<X\should  follow  the  harro':^  with  a  rake  made  of  Jive 
that  the  corn  planting  farmers  were  the  most: /rt/M  teeth,  six  inches  long,  deviating  about  one 
money  making  farmers.  Did  this  ohser\-iition\inch  in  their  length  from  a  straight  line.  This  is 
hold  good,  I  must  acknowledge  it  would  be  a'an  admirable  implement  for  removing  the  clod.i 
powerful  stimulus  to  a  majority  of  them.    Per-'  and  straightening  the  corn. 
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much  cheaper   and  more  beneficial  to   the  corn 
during  the  hot  weather. 

In  a  future  communication  I  will  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  cultivation,  and  say  something  about 
the  mode.  I  would  prefer  putting  in  the  wheat 
upon  corn  gi-ound.  You  will  be  pleased  to  excuse 
t'he  prolixity  of  the  present,  and  believe  me 
Respectfully  yours,  &c. 

WILLIAM  M.  BARTON. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Es(^ 

On  tUe  ¥oYma\Un\  o^  Mortar. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Sir, — Among  the  many  valuable  papers  con- 
tained in  your  volumes,  there  are  few  which  me- 
rit the  attention  of  your  readers  more  than  the 
remarks  of  Professor  Olmsted,  on  the  subject  of 
lime  as  a  cement,  published  in  your  last  number 
Lime  is  an  expensive  article  in  a  building  of  brick 
or  stone ;  and  the  apprehension  of  this  expense 
has  frequently  prevented  or  delayed  many  useful 
improvements  in  our  towns,  and  in  the  country. — 
If  it  can  be  established  that  less  than  half  the 
quantity  usually  employed  will  make  a  better  and 
more  durable  mortar,  it  may  be  expected  tliat 
the  owners  of  lots  and  lauds  will  be  induced  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  their  property,  by  the  erection 
of  more  permanent  buildings. 

Dr.  James  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  several 
years  ago  published  a  treatise  on  this  subject, 
with  the  same  view  which  Mr.  Olmsted  appears 
to  have  entertained  ;  and  there  is  not  perhaps  any 
material  difference  in  their  opinions.  What  the 
ti-ue  proportion  of  sand  should  be,  it  may  be  often 
Tlifficult  to  ascertain  ;  for  this  must  depend  upon 
the  perfect  or  defective  calcination  of  the  stone, 
upon  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  lime,  and  up- 
on the  quality  of  the  sand.  But  to  show,  for  it  will 
certainly  show,  that  much  less  sand  is  generally 
used  than  ought  to  be  applied,  an  extract  from 
the  Essay  of  Dr.  Anderson  is  inclosed.  It  is  not 
intended  to  recommend  these  proportions  to  your 
readers  ;  but  to  confirm  the  confidence  wliich 
they  may  be  disposed  to  place  in  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Olmsted.  This  treatise  was  put  into  his 
hands  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  the  subscri 
ber  was  about  to  set  uj-'  some  pillars  of  brick  for 
a  hay-rick.  He  read  some  passages  to  the  ma- 
son, and  prevailed  upon  him  to  be  governed  by 
his  directions,  in  the  formation  of  mortar.  The 
lime  from  its  manner  of  slacking  and  falling,  ap- 
peared to  be  good  ;  and  he  is  persuaded  that  at 
least  twelve  bushels  of  sand  were  added  to  every 
bushel  of  lime.  The  mortar  so  formed  was  used 
upon  the  pillars,  ar.d  all  the  interstices  were  fill 
od  up  with  it.  The  work  appears  to  be  excellent. 
A  SUBSCRIBER. 
Talbot  County,  Md.  2d  April,  1822. 
Extract  from  the  Essay  of  James  Anderson,  E. 
L.  D.  F'.R.  S.  -cTc. 
"  The  best  modern  mortar  I  ever  saw,  was 
made  of  limethat  Imyself  had  analyzed,  and  found 
it  contained  eleven  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  lime. — 
To  this  there  was  added  between  twice  and 
thrice  its  whole  bulk  of  sand^y  measure  ;  which 
may  be  allowed  to  have  been  at  least  three  times 
its  quantity  bij  iveig/it. 

"  Now  supposing  that  every  particle  of  that 
lime  had  been  so  perfectly  calcined  as  to  be  in 
a  caustic  state,  there  could  not  be  less  than 
forty-seven  ])arts  of  sand  to  one  of  lime.  The 
reader  may  allow  what  he  pleases  for  the  un- 
Gaustic  part  of  the  lime,  and  make  his  calcula- 
tion accordingly.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
suppose,  that  above  one  hundredtli  part  of  this 
mass,  independent  of  the  water,  consisted  of  pure 
taiistio  calcareous  earth-. 


But  whatever  was  the  exact  proportion  of  caus- 
tic lime,  the  mortar  was  made  of  these  materials 
in  proportions  expressed,  and  was  employed  for 
pinning  the  outside  joints  of  the  stone-walls  of  a 
house  situated  in  a  tempestuous  climate,  and  ex- 
posed to  every  blast.  It  is  now  about  fourteen 
years  since  it  was  finished,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  in  all  that  time, 
one  pound  weight  of  the  mortar.* 

"  Had  this  mortar  been  employed  in  building  a 
thick  wall,  where  it  would  have  been  suffered  to 
dry  slow  enough,  there  seems  to  be  little  reason 
to  doubt  but  it  would  in  time  have  become  as 
firm  as  the  stones  of  the  wall  itself. 

"  From  these  considerations  we  may  clearly 
see,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  any  deter- 
minate proportion  of  sand  to  lime,  as  that  must 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lime,  and 
other  incidental  circumstances,  which  it  would  be 
tiresome  to  enumerate,  and  which  would  form  an 
nfinity  of  exceptions  to  any  general  rule. 

"  But  it  would  seem,  we  might  safely  infer, 
that  the  moderns  in  general,  rather  err  in  giving 
too  little  sand,  than  in  giving  too  much. 

"  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  sand,  when  naturally  in  the  lime-stone,  is 
more  intimately  blended  with  the  lime,  than 
can  possibly  be  ever  effected  by  any  mechanical 
operation — so  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  hope 
to  make  good  mortar  artificially  from  pure 
lime,  with  such  a  small  proportion  of  caustic  cal- 
careous matter,  as  may  sometimes  be  effected 
when  the  lime  naturally  contains  a  very  large 
proportion  of  sand.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
tliat  if  a  much  larger  proportion  of  sand  were  em- 
ployed, and  if  that  were  more  carefully  blend- 
ed and  expeditiously  worked  than  is  common, 
the  mortar  would  be  nmch  more  perfect  than 
usual  in  modern  times. 

This  I  have  tried  experimentally,  with  the 
desired  success." 


as  being  able  to  produce  the  morc-immediate  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction  of  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  Ills  soil.  This  theory  of  the  modus  operan- 
di of  plaster,  Sir  H.  Davy's  experiments  has  com- 
pletely ex/ihded,  though  Davy's  own  theory 
does  not  seem  to  receive  general  credence.  In 
mother  place,  your  correspondent  speaks  of  the 
good  practice  of  Dr.  Warfield  "  in  leaving  hi-s 
ashes  during  the  winter  in  the  rains,  in  order  that 
by  the  spring  they  may  be  sufficieiitty  alack."  I 
ould  respectfully  suggest,  that  whilst  the  Doc- 
tor was  communicating  his  valuable  secret,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  propagating  a  very  great 
error.  For  to  preserve  ashes  in  their  greatest 
and  most  efficient  strength  to  apply  as  manure  ; 
they  should  not  be  wet  until  they  are  laid  ufwn 
the  ground.  Every  rain  whilst  they  are  on  the 
dung-hill,  subtracts  from  their  value,  while  it  is 
not  added  to  the  field.  They  may  be  washed  by 
the  rain  until  all  their  constituent  matter  may  be 
dissolved  except  the  silicious.  If  the  Doctor 
was  afraid  that  the  ashes  would  "  burn"  the  corn, 
he  might  have  used  a  lesser  quantity,  or  placed 
them  round  the  top  of  the  hill.  I  have  often  used 
a  shovel  full  in  this  way,  of  the  Doctor's  "  slack"" 
ashes,  and  never  had  the  com  to  bum  from  that 
cause. 

ENQUIRER. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER, 

I  will  State  to  you  an  experiment  made  on  a 
small  piece  of  ground,  which  goes  to  establish  the 
fact,  that  plastering  clover  largetij  at  the  time  of 
tuiTiing  it  down  and  preparing  it  for  a  wheat  crop, 
is  Ijy  far  the  most  advantageous  to  the  crop,  and 
much  preferable  to  turning  in  the  clover,  in  t!ie 
usual  way  and  plastering  on  the  surface,  when 
the  wheat  is  sowed,  in  the  spring  of  the  yea-".. 
As  I  have  state  I  in  my  last  communication,  tiit; 
action  of  the  plaster  (thus  excluded  from  atmos- 
pheric air)  upon  the  clover,  covered  over,  is  in- 
stantaneous, and  the  putridity  is  so  certain  as  to 
cause  considerable  gas,  which  in  its  passage 
through  the  clod,  impregn.ites  it  with  all  its  ma- 
nuring qualities,  and  the  root  of  the  plant  shoots 
down  and  feeds  on  a  bed  of  manure,  &c.  About 
four  or  five  years  ago  I  purchased  a  small  slip  of 
land  of  Mr.  William  Patterson  in  Baltimore  coun- 
ty, a  part  of  which  was  old  field,  used  by  him  on- 
ly as  a  sheep  pasture,  because  it  laid  so  far  from 
the  main  body  of  his  land  that  it  was  no  object 
with  him  to  better  its  condition.  This  ground 
was  originally  good  and  of  a  kind  soil,  such  as  is 
understood  to  be  real  plaster  land,  but  from  cn- 
stant  cultivation  for  many  years  (probably  licfore 
he  got  it)  had  become  quite  exhausted,  and  pro- 
duced what  is  commonly  called  poverty  grass., 
so  called  from  its  being  the  meanest  of  all  grass- 
es, having  very  little  vegetable  substance  in  it,  and 
is  generally  found  on  soils  wliich  have  been  im- 
poverished by  constant  cultivation  in  the  old  fa^ 
shioned  way. 

Three  acres  of  this  ground  I  enclosed  in  afieUl 
adjoining,  and  put  it  in  oats.  In  the  fall  of  the 
year  I  gave  it  a  good  deep  ploughing,  first  sow- 
ing two  bushels  of  plaster  to  the  acre  on  the  pov- 
erty grass,  which  was  turned  under  as  soon  in 
the  spring  as  possible.  I  again  ploughed  it  and 
harrowed  it  down  ;  1  then  sowed  it  in  oats,  and 
with  two  Bushels  of  plaster  to  tlie  acre,  and  har- 
and  to  aid  in  settling  and  fixing  some  definitive  rowed  the  oats  and  plaster  in  together,  and  sowed 
rational  principles  in  our  profession.  For  the  i  clover  seed.  I  had  as  may  be  expected,  but  a 
.same  reasons,  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  suggest- ,  tolerable  crop  of  oats  from  sucli  poor  ground;  the 
ing  that  a  writer  signed  G.  W.  in  your  paper  of;  cloverhowever  took  finely  and  flourished  well  du- 
the  22d  inst.  (whether  the  same  or  another,  I  do  ring  summer,  and  by  the  fall  the  ground  had  a 
not  recollect)  while  treating  on  the  same  subject,  good  covering,  which  rotted  on  the  ground  during 
has  fallen  into  two  errors,  which  it  may  be  useful  winter;  (I  permitted  nothing  to  graze  on  it  during 
to  correct  at  once.  i  the  summer  or  fall.)  In  the  spring  I  again  plasterr 

In  the  first  place,  bespeaks  of  plaster  «f  paris,:od  it,,  with  the  saute  quantity,  making  in  dii  Sis 


*  In  a  note  to  a  (second  edition  of  this  work  is  the 
follonving  addition  : — "  After  seven  years  longer 
trial,  the  mortar  still  proves  good  and  firm,  a/id 
exhibits  no  aji/tearance  of  ever  falling." 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

On  As\\es  &  PVastcr  oi  Paris, 

WHEN  UNITED. 

Some  weeks  ago  one  of  your  correspondents 
published  an  article  attributing  wonderful  effects 
to  these  manures  when  used  in  combination,  and 
having  myself  acquired  the  practice  in  Lancaster 
County,  of  mixing  them  for  the  purpose  of  conve- 
niently damping  the  plaster,  that  no  part  of  it 
might  blov/  off  while  sowing,  and  being  desirous  to 
ascertain  whether  this  was  the  sole  object  among 
the  Dutch  for  mixing,  I  instituted  some  experi- 
ments to  deterniine  whether  they,  or  either  of 
them,  acquired  additional  vigor  from  being  unit 
ed;  the  result  of  which  experiments  I  stated  in  a 
number  of  the  Farmer,  subsequent  to,  and  in  no- 
tice of  the  article  above  alluded  to.  My  object 
then  was  not  the  pleasure  of  objecting  or  finding 
fault,  for  this  unprofitable  office  affords  me  no 
pleasure  ;  but  it  was  purely  to  correct  what  I 
considered  an  error,  to  prevent  disappointment. 


AMElllCAN  FAIiMEK. 
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b>,: !'.( is  of  piabtcv  to  the  acre,  in  that  short  lime 
\\  anting  grass  lor  my  stock,  1  cut  the  next  crop, 
which  yieUled  more  than  a  ton  to  the  acre — the 
second  crop  was  left  on  the  ground  as  before.  The 
following  spring,  I  again  plastered  it,  and  tlie 
clover  was  very  good — this  crop  I  turned  down 
en  mass  in  the  fall,  first  putting  about  two  bushel 
of  plaster  to  the  acre,  at  the  time  of  ploughing 
under — it  was  then  harrowed  the  same  way  it 
was  ])loughed,  and  sowed  with  wheat  and  har- 
rowed in,  anti  if  the  fly  had  not  taken  it  should 
have  made  a  good  crop  of  wheat.  Last  fiJl,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  large  quantity  of  blue  grass  ap- 
pearing, I  ploughed  It  down,  intending  to  put  in 
com  this  spring,  (first  sowing  on  the  stubble  and 
grass  about  two  bushels  of  plaster  to  the  acre) 
and  it  it  is  a  good  season,  expect  to  make  10  bar- 
rels of  corn  to  the  acre,  with  the  assistance  of 
plaster  and  ashes  in  the  hill.  I  can  aver  that  this 
spot  of  ground  has  had  no  other  manure  except 
clover  and  plaster  during  the  time.  This  expe- 
riment has  convinced  me  that  real  platter  land, 
although  worn  out,  may  be  reclaimed  in  a  very  short 
time,  by  this  simple  process,  and  made  to  produce 
better  than  when  in  its  original  state  ;  in  fact,  I 
am  convinced  by  turning  in  clover  and  j)laster  in 
this  way,  you  may  in  a  short  time,  make  the 
land  too  rich  for  wheat,  and  have  a  soil  as  deep  as 
you  can  plough  it.  To  effect  this  in  a  short  time 
you  must  be  careful  to  suffer  no  stock  of  any  kind 
to  range  over  or  graze  on  it — it  is  tiiie  that  this 
mode  of  improvement  requires  patience,  monev', 
labor,  and  time,  but  in  the  end,  when  your  soil  is 
made,  it  will  with  care  and  attention,  cost  but  little 
to  keep  it  in  good  plight,  and  your  crops  in  that 
state,will  amply  remunerate  you.  It  is  the  wish  of 
the  writer  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  every 
farmer,  to  plough  his  lands  deep  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  as  the  most  certain  method  to  improve 
•waste  grounds,  and  is  the  best  preparation  he  can 
give  it  fora  summer's  crop  ;  the  ground  being  in  a 
loose  broken  state,  absorbs  during  winter,  all  the 
rains  and  snows,  which  is  of  itself,  in  rrn/  mind. 
equal  to  a  slight  coat  of  manure.  G.  \\'. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Mr.  Skinner:  As  millet  had  been  highly  re- 
commended in  your  paper,  I  determined  to  sow  a 
small  quantity  last  season,  and  procured  an  half 
bushel  of  seed,  the  latter  part  of  may.  I  sowed 
twelve  quarts  on  the  fifth  of  June,  on  about  one 
acre ;  the  latter  end  of  August  I  mowed  it,  and 
let  it  lay  a  day  or  two  without  spreading.  When 
it  was  sufficiently  cured  for  hay,  I  had  it  drawn 
to  the  treading  floor,  and  trodden  with  horses.  I 
had  ten  bushels  of  seed,  and  four  large  loads  of 
my  ox  cart  of  hay,  and  although  it  was  yiot  belter 
than  timothy,  it  was  eaten  heartily  by  my  horses 
and  cows. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  it  during  its  progress, 
it  came  up  quickly,  grew  rapidly,  began  to  head 
in  July,  and  was  beautiful  to  view ;  I  think    it 

would  be  profitable  as  a  green  crop  fir  soiling. 

It  was  sown  too  late  I  think,  and  had  to  contend 
with  the  crab  grass,  but  it  soon  oxtrpowered  it, 
where  it  was  soon  thick  enough.  After  the  mil- 
let was  taken  oS,  the  ground  Jiloughed  very  mel- 
low. 

I  think  this  grass,  or  grain,  or  whatever  it  ought 
to  be  called,  has  not  been  properly  estimated  by 
writers  who  have  mentioned  it,  for  if  my  small 
experiment  is  a  just  criterion  to  fix  its  value,  1 
regret  very  much  that  I  have  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  proving  it;  before  your  publications, all  the 
books  I  have  read  on  the  subject,  give  it  an  ordi 
nary  character.  I  shall  sow  several  bushels  tliis 
reason,  at  different  times,  and  will  give  yoii  the 


result  in  the  fall.  1  would  advise  every  farmer  to 
sow  a  small  quantity,  and  judge  for  himself,  of 
its  Value.  Mine  is  a  small  yellow  seed  not  much 
larger  than  cabbage  seed. 

1  think  it  requires  good  ground,  but  grass,  or 
grain  of  any  kind,  is  not  very  productive  on  a 
poor  soil.  A. 


We  should  be  glad  that  writers  about  millet 
would  always  mention  which  species  of  millet 
they  speak  ot. — Kdit.  Jm.  Farmer. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Raleigh,  March  22,  1822, 
Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  a  draft  of  a  newly  in- 
vented or  improved  plough,  which  I  am  satisfied  is 
'n  many  res})ects,  superior  to  any  that  I  have  had 
in  opportunity  of  seeing  used  ;  having  had  one 
made  about  a  month  since,  I  found  that  a  single 
horse  would  break  up  an  acre  of  what  we  call 
"  old  field"  in  less  time  and  more  easily,  in  one 
of  these,  than  two  would  do,  in  the  "  New-Eng- 
land Coulter  Plough,"  which  I  had  before  used. 
On  ascei-taining  this  fact,  although  in  a  season  of 
hurr}-,  1  immediately  set  about  working  up  my 
old  ploughs  into  new,  and  find  that  in  so  doing,  I 
have  gained  at  least  one  half  in  time.  Besides  my 
old  ploughs  were  so  heavy  as  to  require  a  man  to 
manage  them,  while  these  are  easily  handled  by 
a  boy  of  twelve  years  old. 

There  are  objections  to  the  use  of  the  Freeborn 
Plough  in  the  south,  not  existing  perhaps  at  the 
north,  which  I  think  are  in  this  improvement 
generally  obviated.  It  is  very  light,  strong,  easi- 
ly made  or  repaired  by  a  common  smith,  andean 
be  afforded  complete,  at  five  dollars  each. 

Should  you  think  the  improvement  worthy  of  a 
plate,  you  are  at  liberty  to  give  it  a  place  in  your 
useful  paper. 


Fig.  1.  Representsthe  plough  entire. 

Fig.  2.  Gives  nearly  a  top  view  of  the  land  side, 
wing  and  front  Ijar. 

Fig.  3.  Presents  the  back  view  of  the  sheet  iron 
mould. 

Fig.  4.  A  stay  rod. 

The  land  side  is  made  of  abar  of  iron  two  inch- 
es wide,  and  sixteen  inches  long  ;  this  is  brought  to 
a  point  at  one  end  ;  the  front  bar  v/elded  on  at  A, 
fig.  1  ;  the  loop  B,  fig.  2,  is  made  of  iron  H  inches 
wide,  and  welded  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  land 
side,  leaving  half  an  inch  for  the  stay  rod  to  pass 
through  and  hook  underneath  it. 

The  wing  is  a  piece  of  three  inch  bar,  made 
thin  at  both  edges,  hollowed  to  resemble  the  sec- 
tion of  a  cylinder,  with  a  small  hole  at  D,  fig.  2, 


edge  G,  beneatli  the  upper  edge  of  the  wing 
while  the  end  H  rests  on  the  front  bar  to  which  it 
is  pressed,  and  around  whicli  it  is  bent.  Small  holes 
are  made,  one  at  I,  corresponding  with  1),  fig.  2, 
another  at  J,  by  which  it  is  fastened  with  a  small 
nail  to  the  handle. 

Fig.  4.  Is  a  small  rod  passing  from  C,  fig.  I, 
through  the  loop  B.fig.  2,  to  wliich  it  hooks,  also 
through  the  foot  of  the  left  handle  and  beam,  and 
is  strained  by  a  screw  at  top.  The  right  handle 
should  be  bent  at  K,  fig.  l,to  spread  the  mould, 
and  curve  the  upper  extremity  of  it  a  little  forward. 
\  little  of  this  handle  should  be  cut  out  below,  to 
give  the  mould  a  slight  concavity. 

When  together,  the  beam  rests  on  the  mould, 
keeping  it  firm  in  its  place,  a  wrought  nail  is  put 
through  the  wing,  mould,  and  lower  end  of  the 
right  handle,  and  turned  just  enough  to  keep  it 
from  falling  out,  which  is  sufficiently  strong  and 
more  con\  enient  than  a  screw  bolt. 

I  will  here  acknowledge  that  in  forming  the 
mould,  I  am  indebted  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Gideon  Davis,  on  the  horse  and 
plough,  in  the  29th  No.  of  the  American  Farmer. 
In  the  principle  of  which  I  most  fully  acquiese. 
I  am,  respectfullv  sir. 

Your  constant  reader, 

J.  H.  HASSAN. 
Mr.  John  S.  Skinner. 

From  the  London  Farmer's  Journal. 
TURNPIKE  ROADS. 
It  appears  that  from  the  Report  from  the  Se^ 
lect  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  Acts 
now  in  force  regarding  turnpike  Roads  and  High- 
ways, just  printed,  that  the  total  amount  of  mo- 
ney levied  under  the  authority  of  Turnpike 
Acts,   is — 

In  England £970,618 

Wales 37',6r2 

Scotland 129,635 

£1,137,925 

In  Lanarkshire  there  are  371  miles  of  turnpike 
roads  :  annual  income,  £27,744  ;  income  per  mile, 
£74;  amount  of  debt,  £269,260;  debt  per  mile, 
£725;  annual  expenditure,  £25,579;  expendi- 
ture per  mile,  £68;  excess  of  income,  £2165  ; 
interest  of  debt,  £21,845. 

The  annual  income  of  all  the  turnpike  roads  in 
Scotland  is  £129,635  ;  the  total  debt,  £1,124,273  ; 
the  annual  expenditure,  £152,820;  the  excess  of 
expenditure,  £6,671  ;  the  interest,  £140,826;  and 
the  total  number  of  miles,  turnpike  roads  in  Scot- 
land,  completed  and  not  completed  3611. 

The  following  roads  in  England  afford  a  re- 
markable contrast:  Gloucestershire — 897  miles 
road:  annual  income,  £51,558  ;  income  per  mile, 
£57 ;  amount  of  debt,  £212,509;  debt  per  mile, 
£236  annual  expenditure,  £31,494  ;  expenditure 
per  mile,  £35  ;  excess  of  income,  £19,734 ;  inter- 
est of  debt,   £4346. 

Middlesex,  which  we  believe  includes  London 
and  its  vicinity,  north  of  the  Thames  157  miles 
road  :  annual  income,  £95,545  ;  income  per  mile» 
£608  ;  amount  of  debt;  £185,475  ;  debt  per  mile, 
£118  ;  annual  expenditure,  £66,050  ;  expenditure 
per  mile  £o4S  ;  excess  of  income,  £9495  ;  interest 
of  debt,  £1802. 

Winchester,  Va.  April  3,  1823. 

Mr.  Skinner, — Perceiving  in  your  last  paper 

an   advertisement  of  Mr.   Bolton,  of  New  York, 

announcing  his  invention  of  a  new  Clover  Mill, 

with  an  invitation  to  gentlemen   to  purchase   dis- 


nd  welded  upon  the  land  side,  leaving  a  smalli  trict  a  !■:  staterights — it  may  not  be  unimportant  to 
offset  for  the  mould  at  E,  fig.  1.  j  thefarmersof  theSoutheniStatestoknowthatMr. 

Fig.  3.  Is  the  mould  made  of  thick  sheet  iron;,  Joseph  C.  Baldwin,  of  this  town,  has  invented  a. 
the  corner  at  F  is  cut  out,  so  as  to  admit  its  lower;  macbine  for  a  similar  pui-pose. 
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liAUoY's  €oYves\ionAev\ce. 


ANIMAL  COTTON. 
Eladensburgh,  October  39,  1821. 

.Si'r  :  1  send  you  a  curious  bunch  of  cotton,  found 
growing  on  a  vine,  in  my  overseer's  garden,  the 
ivovm  whicii  appears  to  have  spun  it,  is  en 
closed  in  one  of  tlie  bunches ;  perhaps,  some  oi 
your  Botanical  friends,  may  be  able  to  designate, 
Vliat  class,  or  genus,  it  I'clongs  to, 
Respeclfullv,  sir, 

Yoiu-'s,  &c.  fcr. 
A  CONSTANT  READER. 

Mr.  Skixner. 
The  above  ".vas  sent  nvilh  the  cotton,  to   Benben 

Humes,  with  a  request  that  he  would  submit   it 

to  Mr.  Say. 

Mr.  R.  Haixes  :  The  cottonlike  substance 
received  from  Mr.  Skinner,  which  you  submitted 
to  my  examination,  is  of  a  beautiful  whiteness 
and  remarkable  tenuity  of  fibre. 

I  at  first  supposed  it  to  be  the  production  of  an 
exti-aordinary  assemblage  of  a  species  of  insect 
of  the  genus  Psyltu  of  Geofi'roy  (Chermes  Lin.) 
the  cottonlike  vesture  of  which,  it  very  much  re 
sembles. 

On  separating  it,  however,  to  discover  what 
Mr.  Skinner's  anon)'mous  correspondent,  regard 
as  "  the  worm  which  ap/icars  to  have  spun  it," 
1  observed  the  mass  of  small  coccoons,  closely 
compacted  together,  arranged  somewhat  sym- 
metrically, anil  intimately  adhering  in  every  part 
of  this  exterior  surface  to  the  cotton  or  silky  mat- 
ter. I  had  now  no  doubt  as  to  the  fabricators  of 
the  mass  in  question,  which  are  certainly  no  other 
than  the  imperfect  and  numerous  progeny  of  a 
species  of  the  ^cxms  Ichneumon  oi  Linne  ;  which 
had  been  deposited  by  the  parent,  wit/iin  the  body 
of  a  caterpillar,  and  which  having  attained  their 
full  growth  had  pierced  the  skin  of  the  catter 
pillar,  and  formed  this  delicate  covering  to  pro- 
tect them  in  that  inert  state  which  precedes  their 
ultimate  form. 

This  species,  so  truly  remarkable  for  the  great 
abundance  of  the  silky  secretion  with  which  its 
coccoons  are  enveloped,  may  at  a  future  day  sup- 
ply a  particular  and  costly  manufacture,  notwith 
standing  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  its 
artificial  propagation. 

For  an  account  of  a  somewhat  similar  insect, 
and  of  which  the  manners  and  habits  resemble 
those  in  question,  I  must  refer  you  to,"  yl  memoir 
on  animal  cotton,  or  the  insect  fy-carrier,"  by  Mr. 
Lozieres,  in  the5th  Vol.  Amer.  Philos.  Trans,  p 

Your's  respectfully, 

THOM.VS  SAY. 


sented  ;  yesterday  a  gentleman  left,  without  his 
name,  in  the  Editor's  absence,  some  "  Spanish  . 
peas,"  said  to  be  very  rich  and  fine;  and  to  day 
some  wheat  was  presented  "  from  Palermo  in  Sici- 
ly," by  Messrs.  Hall  ScMarean,  merchants  of  high 
repute,  to  whom  we  were  not  long  since  in- 
debte(!,  for  a  rare  and  valuable  collection  of  ve- 
getable and  grass  seeds  from  Holland. 


....tarised  antimony  in  the  form  of  lotion  or  oint- 
ment. A  pimple  with  attention  may  be  made  a 
perjjetual  sore.  But  a  disease  that  requires  much 
sleep  and  reg\ilar  hours,  had  better  attend  any 
one  than  an  Editor  and  Post  Master. 

Of  the  pills  mentioned  in  my  essay,*  I  have 
said  too  little,  they  cannot  be  too  much  extolled. 
They  should  lie  taken  regularly  to  guard  against 
constipation  if  it  exists,  and  to  correct  acidity 
and  give  tone  to  the  stomach  where  it  does  not. — 
Beware  of  Chalybeates. 

Rice  and  milk  is  the  best  diet,  for  dyspeptics, 
maugre  all  that  chymists  and  physicians  will  tell 
you  of  its  disposition  to  acidity,  and  that  an  acid 
stomach  must  be  met  bv  athalescent  food. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  intend  to  publish  my 
essay  in  the  "  Farmer,"  I  hope  it  may  be  useful 
to  the  bodies  and  the  purses  of  some  of  your  read 
ers. 

With  my  best  wishes,  for  your  better  health,  I 
am  much  and  respectfully  yours. 

CALVIN  JONES. 

P.  S.  I  have  just  learned  that  my  essay  will  in 
two  or  three  days  appear  in  a  pamphlet,  in  which 
form  I  will  send  it  you.  Do  you  dr.nk  coffee  >— 
Do  you  wear  flannel  ?  You  need  not  tell  me  until 
you  return  from  Saratoga 

glad  to  hear  of  your  health,  as  I  suppose  you 
iiavc  hardly  leisure  at  this  time,  to  answer  idle 
enquiries,  and  I  would  not  undertake  to  prescribe 
for  a  man  living  in  a  town  that  has  a  Potter  and  a 

''f wmaifrecommend  to  your  notice  the  last  part  1 1  S-good,  do.  g8  to   12-Patuxent,  fine  red,  ^12 
of  arrticironVe^erinerySurgeryinthelastnum-lto  Li-good.do.  $6  to  10- common,  do.  $"oto5- 


PRICES  CURRENT—coRRECTKD  weekly. 
Flour  from  the  wagr.ns,  superfine,  ^6  31 — 
Wharf  do.  jf;6  per  bbl. — Wheat,  white,  74  cts.^ 
Red,  71  to  72 — white,  and  yellow  Corn,  131  to 
134 — Rye,  70  to  75 — Oats,  33  to  35 — ^Whiskey,  31 
cts. — Wool,  30  to  50 — Beans,  130  Cts.  per  bushel, 
wholesale — Grass  &Tf/.9,  Clover,  ,g8 — Timothy, ^5 
— Orchard,  34 — Herds,  3  per  bushel,  at  retail — 
Salt,  coarse,  54  to  65  cents — Liverpool  ground, 
50 — do.  fine,  40  to  44  per  bushel — Plaster  of  Pa- 
ris, ground,  j57  per  ton  or  125  cents  per  bbl. — 
Mess  Beef,  §11 — do  Pork,  13 — Herrings,  2*  to 
2ji_Shad,  5i  to  G  per  bbl. — Codfish,  3  to  3 J 
cts.— Hams,  'll— Cheese,  11— Butter,  20  to  25 
per  lb. — Eggs,  10  to  12  cents  per  doz. — Cotton, 

Georgia  Upland,  15  to  17  cents  per  lb. — Louisi- 

heiii" shall  be  veryk"'i  <"'  Alabama  IS  to  20 — Feathers,  40  cts.  per 
-     '  lb. — Tar,  175  cts. — Turpentine,  175  to  200 — Ro- 

sin, 150  per  bbl. — Spirits  of  Tui-pentine,  45  to  50 
cents — Varnish,   30 — Linseed  Oil,   75  to  80  per 
gallon — Tobacco,  fine  yellow,  none — good  do.  ^20 
fine  spangled,  §16  to  18— fired,  fine  red,  ;gl2  to 


ber   of    the  New  England  Journal  of    Medicine  Eastern  Shore,  §2 i  to  4— seconds,  .^1 50  to  ) 
and  Surgery. t 


*  See  American  Farmer,  last  volume. 
f   This  is  one  of  the  fe%v  fierioclical  works  which 
we  do  not  get  in  exchange  for  the  Farmer. 


"WBM  WAHmLW^^ 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  19,  1822. 


INDIGESTION. 

Raleigh,  August  5,  1821. 
.Dear  Sir, 

I  wrote  the  essays  you  speak  of  at  the  request 
of  the  editor  of  the  Star.  He  wanted  oniy  an 
account  of  the  rye  coffee,  which  my  family  had 
been  sometime'  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  I 
thought  best  to  conjoin  with  such  an  account  some 
observations  on  the  diseases  produced  by  coffee. 
I  fear  my  remarks  will  be  found  too  brief  and  too 
general  to  offer  you  the  satisfaction  you  may  have 
been  led  to  expect. 

I  have  had  much  experience  of  the  diseases  of 
Indigestion.  No  remedy  for  it  is  equal  to  the  pro- 
ducing an  eniption  on  the  back ;  ov  er  and  between 
the  scapula.  Flannel,  aud  a  strong  servant  with 
hard  nails  raking  theback  night  and  morning,  will 
commonly  eiVcct  this.  It  may  be  promoted, 
(though  other  mccins  are  seldom   required,)  by 


At  Brooklandv.'ood,  the  seat  of  Mr,  Richard 
Cuton,  distant  nine  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the 
Fall's  Turnpike  Road,  the  following  valuable 
stock,  viz: 

A  stud  HORSE,  not  four  years  old  by  the  cele- 
brated horse  Top  Gallant,  out  of  a  full  blooded  mare 
whose  dam  was  imported. 

A  stud  HORSE  not  four  years  old,  by  Top  Gal- 
lant out  of  a  Virginia  mare  three  quarters  blood- 
ed. The  above  horses,  are  dark  bays,  upwards 
of  fifteen  hands  high,  and  will  be  sixteen  hands, 
they  are  an  exact  match  and  have  superior  figure 
and  action  ;  the  price  of  each  horse  is  §300.  It  is 
well  known  tliat  tiie  blood  of  Top  Gallant,  is  re- 
markable for  making  fine  saddle  horses. 

Two  BULLS,  one  of  one  year,  and  one  of  two 
years  old,  out  of  an  imported  Alderny  cow,  by 
iui  imported  Devon  bull,  the  price  of  each  is- 
eighty  dollars. 

I'hree  half  blooded  Devon  Bulls,  out  of  very 
fine  cows,  price  §30  a  piece,  they  bear  all  the 
marks  of  the  full  blood. 

Bull  CALVES,    two  months  old,  of  half  and 


■J7"  Since  the  establishment  of  this  paper,  we 

have  never  known  so  few  discontinuances  at  the 

end  of  the  volume.     Those  who  decline  taking  it, 
e  exceeded  by  the  number  of  new  subscribers 

to   the   fourth  volume  ;    and  many    carry   back 

their  patronage    to  the   commencement   of   the 

work.     Although  we  have  caused  to  be  printed  a 

third  edition  of  the  two  first  volumes,  we  foresee 

the  time  when  we  shall  soon  be  unable  to  supply 

the  demand  for  them.     ilT"  Those  therefore  who 

fail  to  pay  for  this  paper,  take  from  the  Editor  the 

amount  in  cash,  for  if  we  had  their  papers  unsoiled, 

they   would  he  equivalent  to  so  much  money 

itT"  We  shall  feel  much  indebted  to  any    gen- 
tleman in  New  England,  for  a  dissertation  on  the 

culture,  gathering,  curing,  &c.  &c.  of  HOPS. —  Ithree quarters  Blood,  of  the  Devons,  will  be  sold 

We  ask  it  from  New  England,  because  we  believe  [if  previously  engaged,  at  twenty  dollars  and  thirty 

the  subject  to  be  better  understood  there  than   in  dollars  per'head,    having  all  the  characteristic 
otlierpart  of  this  country,  and  the  liberality';  ointsof  full  Ijloods. 

?rto  exhibited  by  agriculturists  in  that   quur-i     In  the  year  1823  full  blooded  Bull  CALVES  of 
gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  not,  the   Devon  breed,  will  be  delivered  at  one  hun- 

in  this   instance,  ask  in  vain.      The   maxim    of  dred  dollars  each  if  applied  for,  to 


one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  citizens  of  Mas 
sachusetts  should  be  the  motto  of  all  Farmers,  to 
wit, to  "tell  you  all  I  know,  and  beat  you  after- 
wards if  1  can." 


I.  G.  WAMSLEY, 

Manager. 
Brooklandwood,  12th  April  1822. 


il'r'  So  many  varieties  of  seed  and  grain,  are  Printed  every  Friday  at  $4  per  annum,  for  John 


sent  to  the  ofiice  of  the  American  Farmer  for 
distribution,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
it,  without  appropriating  the  services  of  one  per- 
son exclusively  to  that  object;  we  shall  hereafter 
publish,  from  time  to  time,  a  register  of  the  ar- 
ticles thus  received,  with  a  brief  account  of  them, 
and  the  names  of  those  by  whom  they  are  jire- 


S.  Skinner,  Editor,  by  Joseph  Robinson,  at  the 
North  West  corner  of  Market  and  Belvidere- 
streets,  Baltimore,  where  every  descrijition  of 
Book  and  Job  printing  is  executed  wilh  neatness 
and  des/ialch — Orders  from  a  distance  for  Bind- 
ing, with  proper  directions,  promptly  attended 
to. 


1. — Vol.,   4. 


AIM  ERIC  AN  FARMER— Baltimohk,  Sfith  April,  lSa^e. 


3:3 


AGKICULTUKE. 


T\\e  Coll 'aged's  iS\v\\u\a\, 

fOR     THE    M.VNAGEMF.XT    OF     BEES     THROUGHOUT 
EVtRY    .MONTH    OF    THE    YKAR. 


To   the  ft  resilient,  vice  Jiresidenta,  the  treasurer, 
and   menibera  of  the  Sritish  ^/tiarian    Society, 
vho,  by  their  luiuluble endeavors,  have  encoura- 
ged  the  culture  of  the  Bee,  amongst    the  cotta- 
gers, this  mamiul  is  dedicated,  ivilh  feelings  of 
the  most /irofound  res/iect,  by  their  secretary. 
[concluded.] 
SEPTEMBER. 
To  those  persons  who  follow  the  hunifine  sys- 
tem of  depriving  their  hives  of  part  of  their  store, 
this  month  is  one  of  the  most  busy  and  important 
of  tiie  whole  year.     The  instructions  for  depi-iv- 
ing  the  hives  have  been  so  amply  given  in  the  pam- 
phlet published  for  the  use  of  those  who  adopt  the 
Huisli  hive,  that  a  mere  repetition   must  appear 


of  two  hives  is  by  no  means  attended  with  that 
difficulty  which  many  persons  attach  to  it,  nor  is 
it  attended  with  those  appalling  circumstances  as 
to  deter  even  tjie  most  timid  from  undertaking  it 
It  is  true,  that  it  is  only  the  experienced  and  [ier- 
bevering  apiarian  who  will  give  himself  the  trou- 
ble of  searching  for  the  Queen  Bee,  and  thereby 
prevent  a  positive  degree  of  riuarrelling  which 
must  necessarily  take  place  in  a  hive,  before  one 
of  the  rival  Queens  is  either  expelled  or  killed, 
but  even  allowing  that  the  latter  operation  is  left 
for  the  Kees  to  perform,  which,  however,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  every  apiarian  to  perform 
for  them,  he  will,  nevertheless,  find  his  account 
in  the  number  of  the  Bees  whicli  will  be  left,  and 
the  advantages  of  which  v/ill  manifest  themselves 
in  the  early  'part  of  the  ensuing  spring,  by  the 
forward  state  of  the  brood,  and  consequently  by 
early  swarms,  which  in  all  cases  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

This  is  an  excellent  season  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  apiary  ;  the  goodness  or  badness  of  a 
\\i\e  is  now  easily  determined,  and  the  weight  is 
the  best  criterion  by  which  the  purchaser  c 


prolix  and  extraneous; — it  should,  however,  be  !■  r  ■ 

the  studv  of  the  humane  apiarian   to  ascertain,!?"'^'"'  "'^self;    a  consulerable  distinction   must 

this  month,  the  exact  time  when  any  of  his  neigh-  "o^^cver  be  made  between  a  swarm  and  a  stock 


bors  intend  to  suffocate  their  Bees,  and  as  the 
Bees  themselves  cannot  be  of  any  use  to  the  suf- 
focator,  either  to  beg  or// !;;T/(use  them.  It  may 
appear  singular  to  recommend,  or  even  to  men- 
tion the  Jiurchase  of  that  which  is  in  itself,  to  the 
proprietor,  of  no  use,  consequently  no  pecuniary 
value  can  be  attached  to  it,  liut  such  is  the  per- 
verseness  of  human  nature,  that  the  commodity 
which,  comparatively  speaking,  is  of  no  value, 
becomes  immediately  invested  with  it,  at  the  in- 
stant that  it  is  sought  for  bj-  anotlier.  I  have  had 
too  many  instances  '-f  the  truth  of  this  remark 
to  doubt  it  for  a  momvnt,  and  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  the  Bees  of  a  hive  intended  for  suffoca- 
tion. An  increase  of  numbers  is  in  most  cases 
highly  advantageous  to  a  hive,  and  I  may  say  in 
deed  in  every  case,  where  the  proprietor  is  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  food  in  che 
hive  for  the  support  of  the  united  population,  or 
■who  may  be  willing,  in  case  of  a  deficiency,  to 
support  them  by  feeding.  With  this  view,  I 
have  always  solicited  the  cottager,  bent  on  the 
suffocating  system,  to  allow  me  to  take  his  Bees 
from  the  hive,  thereby  enjoying  the  double  satis- 
faction of  saving  the  lives  of  the  Bees,  and  add- 
ing to  the  strength  of  my  own  hives;  but  al- 
though the  very  hole  be  dug,  in  which  the  poor 
insects  are  to  be  buried,  and  the  match  lighted 
which  is  to  consign  them  to  instant  death,  the  in- 
terested and  avaricious  individual  immediately 
discovers  an  intrinsic  value  in  the  Bees,  and  de- 
mands an  exorbitant  price  for  that,  which  in  a 
few  moments  cannot  possibly  possess  any  value 
I  am  well  aware  that  upon  the  true  principles  of 
political  economy,  the  proposition  which  I  have 
just  advanced  is  not  tenable,  and  that  an  equiva- 
lent is  always  due  for  that  which  possesses  any 
value  whatever,  but  in  this  case,  the  value  of  the 
Bees  is  as  nothing  in  the  eye  of  him  who  is  going 
to  suffocate  them,  but  the  \ery  request  for  them 
sets  the  most  powerful  principle  of  human  nature 
in  action,  and  the  cottager,  looking  anxiously  in 
your  face,  immediately  asks,  nvhat'ivill  you  give 
me  for  them  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  argue  with  him,  that 
as  the  Bees  are  of  no  value  to  him,  he  ought  to 
give  them, — he  archly  answers,  thcv  must  be  of 
value  to  you,  or  you  would  not  beg  them.  Now 
this  certainly  cannot  be  controverted  by  any  logi- 
cal deduction,  and  I  am  not  able  to  quote  many  in- 
stances in  which  I  could  obtain  the  Bees  as  a  gift; 
but  I  would  advise  the  considerate  apiarian  ra- 
ther to  give  a  trifle  than  to  lose  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity of  enriching  his  own  hives,  bv  such  a  va- 
luable addition  to  their  numbers.    The  junction 


hive,  the  weight  of  the  former  is  formed  by  ho 
ney,  wax  p.nd  the  Bees  ;  in  the  latter,  however, 
is  included  Bee  bread,  the  heaviest  substance  in 
a  hive,  and  many  persons  who  take  the  weight  of 
a  hive  as  the  criterion  of  its  goodness,  find  them- 
selves miserably  deceived  when  they  come  to  in- 
spect it,  for  although,  in  order  to  establish  and 
confirm  tlie  prosperity  and  healtli  of  a  hive,  a 
particular  portion  of  Bee-bread  is  indispensiblc, 
yet  in  the  old  hives  there  is  generally  such  a  su- 
perfluity of  it,  as  to  render  it  actually  prejudicial 
to  the  Bees.  There  is  not  a  moi-e  dangerous  thing 
to  the  health  of  the  Bee,  than  infected  Bee-bread 
— it  is  the  parent  of  the  most  severe  disorder  witli 
which  they  are  afflicted,  namely,  the  dysentery, 
and  which  annually  destroys  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  hives.  A  swarm  is  always  to  be  preferred 
to  an  old  stock,  provided  it  be  -Ajirst  swarm,  and 
I  cannot  suffer  this  opportunity  to  escape,  of  ex- 
posing a  gross  imposition,  which  is  too  often  prac-^ 

tised  in  the   purchase  of  swarms. — A  gentleman! the   case    which   presents    itself,   and   to    make 
sends  his  hives  to  a   cottager  to  have  the  ./rs/i  himself  thorouglily  acquainted   with  the  symp' 


Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  those  hives 
which  have  not  killed  their  drones.  In  this  in- 
teresting part  of  ap.iarian  science,  some  very  in\- 
portant  instructions  are  necessary.  'i"hc  di'onc 
has  been  stigmatized  with  being  a  useless  nieiv,- 
berof  the  community,  whereas,  during  his  short 
existence,  he  is  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the 
hive,  and  having  i)crform'cd  the  offu-es  allotted  to 
him  by  nature,  he  is  exfieUed,  or  killed  ;  a  nuist 
ungracious  return  indeed  !  b\it  from  some  late  re- 
marks I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  drone  is 
not  always  killed  by  the  common  Bee,  but  that 
he  is  expelled  the  hive,  and  becoming  a  vaga- 
bond, dies  of  hunger.  I  am  borne  out  in  this  re- 
mark by  the  circumstance,  that  the  attentive  ob- 
server will  at  the  period  of  the  massacre  of  the 
drones,  frequently  jierceive  the  collected  body  of 
the  drones  clustering  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive, 

and  on  the  following  day  not  one  is  to  be  seen. 

Were  they  killed,  their  bodies  would  be  per- 
ceptible on  the  ground,  but  not  one  presents  it- 
self, and  therefore  a  particular  degree  of  judg- 
ment is  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
drones  are  no  longer  in  the  hive,  for  the  proprie- 
tor may  say,  "  I  have  not  seen  the  drones  kill- 
ed," and  he  may  thence  conclude  that  they  arp 
still  in  the  hive,  whereas,  by  a  simultaneous  mo- 
tion, they  may  have  taken  their  departure,  and 
kindly  saved  the  Bees  the  trouble  of  killing  them. 
It  must,  however,  in  order  to  determine  the 
health  of  a  hive,  be  positively  ascertained  whe- 
ther the  drones  are,  or  are  not  in  it,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  in  an  interior  examination, 
or  by  carefully  watching  during  a  fine  day  at 
the  entrance,  to  observe  if  any  drones  present 
themselves,  and  this  watching  need  only  be 
adopted  from  about  eleven  o'clock  to  twelve. — 
Should  any  drones  present  themselves  this  month, 
the  proprietor  may  assure  himself  that  some  ra- 
dical -defect  exists  in  the  hive,  and  his  mamage- 
ment  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  present  themselves,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  a  certain  rule  of  manage- 
ment for  the  infinite  variety  of  cases  which  may 
pi-esent  themselves,  and  herein  lies  the  skill  of 
the  experienced  apiarian,  to  adjust  his  remedy  to 


swarms  put  into  them,  and  for  which  he  agrees 
to  pay  the  usual  price  of  first  swarms.  Not  being 
himself  present  at  the  swarming  of  the  Bees,  he 
relies  solely  upon  the  honor  of  the  cottager  to  send 
him  the  first  swarm— but  honorand  interest  seldom 
coalesce,  thecottagerwaits  until  the  second  swarm 
comes  off,  which  is  seldom  longer  than  five  days, 
and  sometimes  not  two — he  puts  the  second 
swarm  in  the  gentleman's  hive,  hastens  with  it  to 
the  appointed  place,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  there  are  few  ger.tleman  who  are  able,  or 
even  disposed,  to  detect  the  imposition,  he  re- 
ceives the  stipulated  price  of  the  first  swarm, 
and  secretly  rejoicing  over  the  success  of  his 
trick,  he  congratulates  himself  on  the  possession 
of  a  first  swarm,  and  the  sale  of  his  second. — 
Should,  however,  the  swarm  have  been  put  into 
a  Huisli  hive,  the  imposition  may  be  discovered 
on  the  following  day,  for  it  is  the  most  singular 
nature  of  a  second  swarm,  to  begin  its  combs 
at  the  side  of  the  hive,  whereas  a  first  swarm  be- 
gins them  in  the  middle.* 


*  As  all  the  motions  of  this  sagacious  insect  ufi- 
(learto  he  directed  according  toso?ne /lositive  rule, 
or  preconcerted  design ,  Ihavefreyuentlv  altemjit- 
ed  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  singular  Jirojien- 
sity  of  the  second  sivurm  ,hut  I  can  atirib  utc  no  other 
reason  for  it,  than  being  aware  of  their  own  weak- 
ness, they  are  conscious  that  they  cannot  Jill  ufi  the 
whole  vacuum  of  the  hii'e,  and  therefore,  for  the 
'lur/iose  ofcongregation  they  adopt  the  smafUst  pos- 
sible space  in  which  their  labors  can  be  carried  on. 


toms  by  which  that  case  is  distinguished. 

I  am  induced,  from  repeated  experiments,  to 
give  it  as  my  decided  opinion,  that  the  Bees 
ought  to  be  assisted  in  the  murder  of  the  drones. 
Were  the  slightest  doubt  existing  that  a  single 
drone  were  left  in  the  hive  during  the  winter,  the 
indiscriminate  murder  would  be  extremely  inju- 
dicious, but  notwithstanding  Huber  declares  that 
a  few  favorite  drones  are  preserved  lo  amuse  the 
Queen  duringthe  solitary  months  of  winter,  (and 
certainly  I  do  not  see  why  the  Queen  Bee  should 
not  have  her  Potemkin's  and  her  Lanskoi's  as 
well  as  the  Empress  of  Russia,  or  any  other  Em- 
press or  Queen  whatever)  yet  after  the  most  mi- 
nute and  frequent  examination  of  a  hive  during 
the  winter,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  a 
single  drone.  Therefore,  the  sooner  the  drones 
are  dispatched,  when  the  Bees  have  pointed  out 
the  proper  time,  the  more  time  is  allowed  for  the 
Bees  to  attend  to  the  other  offices  of  the  hive.  A 
little  spatula,  or  flat  piece  of  wood,  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  killing  the  drones,  which  maybe  easily 
done  as  they  present  themselves  at  the  entrance  of 
the  hive  or  on  the  resting  place  before  it. 

The  proprietor  having  deprived  his  hives  of 
their  superfluous  store,  should  now  fasten  down 
his  hives  for  the  winter,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
mgress  of  those  insects  and  vermin  which  have 
no  objection  to  the  warmth  of  a  hive  duringthe 
winter. 

To  those  who  keep  their  Bees  in  the  common 
hive,  I  would  recommend  a  complete  examina- 
tion of  the  interior,  and  having  ascertained  tKe 
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health  ofthe  hive,  to  cleanse  the  pedestal,  sprink- 
ling a  little  salt  upon  it,  this  will  tend  cousidt  ittbly 
to  the  health  of  the  Bees  :  contract  the  entrance, 
and  plaster  the  hive  to  the  stool. 
OCTOBER. 
One  ofthe  chief  occupations  during  this  month, 
is  the  fcedsni^  of  the  weak  hives.  Persons  who 
keep  Bees  appear,  in  general,  not  to  be  aware  of 
the  great  advantange  which  is  derived  from  a  li- 
bei'al  system  of  feeding,  and  it  may  be  affirmed 
witliout  fear  of  refutation,  that  there  is  not  any 
department  in  the  whole  range  of  the  apiary,  in 
which  keepers  of  Bees  in  general  are  so  vvofuUy 
ignorant ;  the  cottager  goes  to  his  elder  tree,  cuts 
off  a  branch,  and  having  scooped  out  the  pith  of 
it,  fills  it  with  raw  sugar,  and  inserts  it  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  hive.  This  system  is  adopted  at 
all  seasons,  and  in  all  weathers — the  Bees  are  ac- 
cidentally obser\'ed  eating  the  sugar,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  hungry  man  is  not  very  choice  of 
the  victuals  which  are  set  before  him,  and  the  cot- 
tager immediately  concludes  that  he  has  fed  his 
Bees;  and  should  they  survive  the  winter,  he  sa- 
gaciously concludes  that  it  was  the  raw  sugar 
that  saved  his  Bees — a  liberal  supply  of  boiled 
ale  and  sugar,  will  save  many  a  hive,  that  would 
inevitably  die  upon  the  mere  food  of  raw  sugar  ; 
and  in  this  month,  whatever  hives  appear  weak, 
let  them  be  bountifully  fed — choose  a  fine  day  for 
the  purpose,  when  the  Bees  are  on  the  wing — 
place  some  plates  full  cf  the  syrup  before  tlie 
hives,  and  the  Bees  v/ill  soon  regale  upon  it — 
they  will  carry  it  to  their  cells,  and  in  the  winter 
months  it  will  Supply  the  place  of  honey. 

The  hive.'i,  this  month,  should  be  all  weighed, 
and  making  due  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the 
hive  and  the  Bees,  an  estimate  can  easily  be  made 
of  the  actual  quantity  of  honey.  This  should 
always  be  the  foundation  and  rule  of  the  system 
of  feeding,  and  the  judicious  manager  will  always 
make  an  allowarice  for  the  openness  or  rigor  of 
the  season.  In  an  open  season  the  consumption 
of  food  is  greater,  and  therefore  a  more  liberal 
supply  ought  to  be  given,  but  it  is  at  all  times 
better  to  give  an  abundance  at  once,  than  to  ad- 
minister it  by  driblets. 

The  covering  of  the  hives  must  now  be  parti- 
cularly attended  to,  the  common  straw  covering 
is  the  best,  provided,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it 
be  not  made  to  reach  the  gToinid,  by  v-fhich  the 
insects  and  mice  are  able  to  ascend  into  the  hive. 
The  covering  should  be  cut  close  to  the  stool  on 
which  the  hive  stands,  and  there  should  not  be 
any  object  behind,  which  coidd  serve  as  a  con- 
ductor to  the  insects.  Cleanliness  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  pillars  of  apiarian  science,  and  al- 
though some  cottagers  conceive  that  a  pigstye  is 
an  excellent  place  for  Bees,  from  an  erroneous 
notion  that  they  are  particularly  partial  to  the 
balsamic  odour  of  a  piggery,  yet  the  second  year 
will  convince  them  of  their  error,  if  conviction 
on  particular  points  can  be  ever  imparted  to 
ihem — for  1  never  knew  an  apiary  prosper  which 
was  placed  over  a  pigstye  ;  on  the  contrarv,  the 
second  or  third  year,  at  furthest,  the  Bees  dwin- 
dled away,  or  forsook  the  hive. 

The  entrance  must  now  be  contracted,  so  as  to 
admit  only  one  Bee  at  once.  All  dampness  should 
be  carefully  removed  from  the  hives — it  is  highly 
injurious,  and  will  ultimately  ]>rove  their  ruin. 
NOVEMBEK. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  ajjiarianthis  month 
is  the  visitation  of  his  hives.  In  a  healthy  hive, 
an  evident  decrease  will  be  manifest  in  the  con- 
sumption of  tlie  hive  ;  and  due  care  should  be 
taken  that  all  chance  of  death  by  famine  should 
be  averted.  It  is  the  principle  of  many  persons, 
but  it  is  founded  on  erroneous  ideas,  that  Bees 
ought  to  be  kept  warm  during  the  winter ;  and 
the  "  gude  wives"  of  the  country  bestow  particu- 


lar pains  in  s-^eking  out  from  their  old  hoards  all,  month,  and  their  internal  health  minutely  ascer- 
the  bits  of  old  blankets  and  flannel,  wherewith  to,  tained.  The  late  swarms  should  have  particular 
decorate  the  hives,  and  keep  the  "  poor  insects"  attention  paid  to  them,  and  every  possibility  avoid- 
warm,  during  tJie  inclemency  of  the  winter  :  this  ed  of  their  perishing  with  hunger, 
is  all  very  humane  and  good-hearted,  and  I  will  It  may  happen,  even  with  the  most  judicious 
grant  the  validity  of  the  mode  of  management,  management,  that  some  hives  will  fail  this  month, 
when  the  hive  has  a  superabundance  of  food ;  but,  I  and  the  Bees,  on  examination,  will  be  found  dead, 
as  in  the  case  of  deprivation,  that  portion  is  only  1 1  would  advise  the  hive,  if  it  be  a  new  one,  to  be 
left  in  the  hive,  which,  on  a  proper  calculation,] removed  immediately  into  a  dry  place,  and  pre- 
ought  to  suffice  for  its  support,  it  cannot,  as  far  as  served  for  the  ensuing  season ;  but  if  it  be  an  old 
my  experience  extends,  be  kept  too  cold.  As  an  hive,  cut  it  up,  and  melt  the  combs — it  is  most 
nstancfc  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  I  will  men-  egregious  folly  to  put  a  swarm  into  an  old  hive  ; 


tion  a  particular  experiment  which  I  made  on 
two  hives  of  equal  weight  ;  one  I  placed  in  a 
green-house,  subject  to  a  moderate  temperature  : 
the  other  I  left  exposed  to  all  the  influence  ofthe 
weather  ;  the  former  I  enveloped  in  blankets — 
to  the  latter!  gave  no  covering  at  all,  excepting 
hat  was  necessary  to  protect  it  from  the  efTect 
of  snow  :  I  weighed  these  two  hives  regularly 
every  month,  and  in  the  month  of  February  I 
found  that  the  hive  AvJiicii  had  been  kept  warm, 
had  consumed  eight  pounds  of  food  more  than  the 
hive  which  had  been  exposed  to  all  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  season.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed 
that  the  hive  which  had  been  so  kindly  nursed, 
swarmed  ten  days  sooner  than  that  which  had 
been  fully  exposed  ;  no  objection,  therefore,  can 
exist  to  the  keeping  of  a  hive  warm,  provided  a 
certainty  exists  of  a  superabundance  of  food  being 
in  store  ;  but  to  a  poor  hive  it  is  only  increasing 
the  evil,  and  hastening  its  destruction. 

In  treating  of  the  effect  of  cold  upon  the  hives, 
it  would  be  running  in  the  face  of  all  experience 
to  say,  that  cold  has  no  effect  upon  Bees.  I  am 
able  to  adduce  an  instunce,  in  wliich,  had  the 
circumstance  not  occurred  to  myself,  and  I  was  at 
the  time  well  aware  of  the  actual  state  of  my 
Bees,  it  is  probable  I  should  have  lost  some  of 
my  best  hives.  Towards  the  close  of  February, 
1820,  a  most  severe  second  frost  set  in,  my  Bees, 
from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  were  taking  eve- 
ry opportunity  of  a  fine  day  to  leave  the  hive  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  March  that  1 
observed  any  farina  carrted  into  the  hi\es.  I 
was  fearful  that  the  severity  of  the  second  frost 
would  prove  highly  injurious  to  my  Bees  ;  and 
observing  a  total  inactivity  in  some  of  the  hives, 
I  examined  them,  and  found  the  Bees  clustering 
on  the  combs,  and  to  all  appearance  dead :  I  was 
aware  that  Bees  never  cluster  in  a  dead  state,  but 
only  in  a  state  of  torpor.  I  therefore  collected  all 
the  Bees  ;  and  carried  the  hive  into  the  house, 
and  placed  it  at  a  moderate  distance  fi-om  the 
fire  :  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  symptoms  of 
returning  life  exhibited  themselves  ;  and  in 
less  than  two  liours  the  complete  resuscita- 
tion of  the  Bees  had  taken  place,  and  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  returning  the  hive  to  its 
pedestal,  with  the  whole  community  active 
and  in  vigor.  I  fear  that  the  same  circum- 
stance may  have  occurred  to  many  hives,  during 
the  frost  of  February  and  Mai'cli,  and  many  per- 
sons may  have  thrown  away  the  Bees,  on  the 
supposition  that  they  were  dead.  Few  persons 
are  aware  of  the  lengtlx  of  time  in  which  a  Bee 
will  remain  in  atorpid  state,  with  the  functions  of 
life  apparently  destroyed.  The  Bees  already  al 
luded  to,  had  been,  probably,  in  th'at  benumbed 
state  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  yet  they  were  re- 
covered.* 

The    hives   should   be    carefully    visited  this 


but  where  the  combs  arc  new  it  may  prove  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Bees,  as  the  Queen  will 
deposit  her  eggs  immediately  in  the  cells. 

The  field  mouse  now  shelters  in  the  hive, — let 
every  method  be  adopted  of  preventing  its  ad- 
mission. So  eager  is  this  little  animal  to  shelter 
itself  during  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  in  a 
Bee  hive,  that  it  will  frequentlv  gnaw  the  band 
of  straw  in  order  to  obtain  admission,  but  as  it  is 
most  destructive  to  the  hive,  li\ing  on  the  honey 
and  wax,  the  utmost  precaution  is  necessary  to 
prevent  its  gettin,g  a  footing. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  this  month,  that 
the  high  winds  which  often  prevail,  do  not  over- 
throw the  hives;  I  have  frequently  observed  this 
accident  happen  to  the  careless  apiarian,  who  ve- 
ry naturally  blames  the  wind  for  it,  whereas  a 
rope,  or  a  few  stakes  would  have  defied  the 
strongest  wind  that  ever  blew. 

Examine  the  tops  of  your  hives — the  vermin 
now  take  shelter  under  them,  and  by  degrees  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  the  hive.  A  prevention 
is  in  all  casesbetter  than  a  remedy,  and  were  this 
maxim  to  be  adhered  to  more  punctually  in  the 
management  of  Bees,  the  success  would  be  great 
er,  and  the  profit  more  aliundant. 
DECEMBER. 

This  month  may  lie  considered  as  entirely  pas- 
si^'C,  on  the  part  of  the  apiarian  ;  the  cold  is,  in 
general,  too  intense  to  admit  of  any  operation  be- 
ing performed  on  the  hives,  should  any  be  requi 
site,  but  excepting.it  be  a  casualty  by  an  over- 
throw of  the  wind,  or  some  other  untoward  acci- 
dent, the  apiarian  will  have  little  more  to  do  this 
month,  than  to  take  a  cursory  survey  of  his  hives, 
protecting  them  from  snow,  and  prohibiting  his 
Bees  from  leaving  the  hive.  Let  it  be  considered  as 
a  standing  rale  in  the  management  of  Bees,  that  the 
less  they  are  molested  or  examined  in  cold  wea- 
ther the  better.  Every  thing  which  tends  to  dis- 
unite the  Bees  in  cold  weather,  proves  highly  in- 
jurious to  them,  for  as  they  are  kept  alive  in  win- 
ter by  a  reciprocity  of  animal  heat,  nothing  should 
be  attempted,  which  has  a  tendency  to  diminish 
the  temperature  of  the  hive.* 

The  greatest  danger  which  impends  over  a 
hive  this  month,  is  the  snow  ;  never  let  it  rest  on  a 
hive,  and  confine  your  Bees  during  the  time  that 
it  is  on  the  ground. 


*  In  a  letter  recently  received  from  Mr.  King, 
Brill,  Bucks,  he  7nentions  having  lost  a  hundred 
and  fifty  hives  by  the  dysentery  ;  some  strong  siis- 
/licion  rests  ujion  iny  mind  that  the  Bees  have  been 
benumbed  by  the  cold,  and  that  Mr.  King  conclud- 
ed they  ii'ere  dead.  It  is  an  unheard  of  mortalilij 
by  the  effect  of  a  fiartkular  disease. 


*  In  the  middle  of  December,  during  an  intense 
frost,  I  ofiened  one  of  my  most  fwfiulous  hives,  and 
inserted  a  small  thermometer  in  the  most  croii<ded 
/lart.  The  thermometer  /irevioiisly  to  the  inser- 
tion mas  ten  degrees  belonv  thr  freezing  fioint  at 
eleven  o'clock,  J.  M.  I  suffered  the  thermometer- 
to  remain  ten  minutes,  and  on  taking  it  out,  it  stood 
at  ten  degrees  above  the  freezing  /loint,  making  a 
difference  of  twenty  degrees  between  the  internal 
and  external  teinjierature  of  the  hive.  A  Bee  bc' 
comes  benumbed  in  a  temficrature  of  two  above 
the- freezing  jioint. 


Cotton  i?*eei\  t^W. 

Every  planter  in  the  Southern  States  is  interes-. 
ted  on  this  subject.    Millions  of  bashels  of  cotton 
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ployed  ti)  assist  in  ilividini';  room  from  room,  and  I  mav  be  made  to  rest,  iFweljcstow  due  attentToii 
floor  from  floor  ;  iii  order  to  confine  the  inflamnia- I  to  it ;  particularly,  as  after  a  time  we  may  eenc- 
tion  to  the  sijot  where  It  originated.  rally  expert  assistance  from    without  to  subdue 

In  addition  to  these  general  jjiinciples,  there  the  fire.  Still  however  a  number  of  precautions 
are  a  lew  independent  tacts  to  be  brought  into  are  to  be  observed,  which  wc  proceed  to  emimc- 
view  to  add  force  to  our  explanations.  l,w.  When 
a  fire  is  kindled  on  the  surface  of  snow,  cold  air 
elite  riiii;  below  among  the  fuel,  risesu])  wards  as  fast 
as  it  is  heated  ;  and  by  carrying  off  tlie  princi])al 
heat  of  the  fire  as  it  ascends,  little  of  the  snoiv 
underthc  fire  is  melted,  even  though  many  em- 
bers fall  upon  it.  2cl.  A  red  hoi  ciiider  of  fossil 
coal  (here  called  sea-coal)  may  belaid  on  a  fine 
cambric  handkerchief,  without  even  scorching  it, 
provided  the  haiullvcrchief  be  stretched  on  a 
smooth  cold  iron  bon-owed  from  the  laundry — fo: 
the  points  of  the  cinder  which  rest  on  the  hand 
kerchief  immediately  become  chilled,  in  conse 
quence  of  heat  being  conducted  downwards  by 
the  iron  beloiv  or  of  its  being  carried  u/iivards  by 
the  ascending  air.  od.  The  sur/itus  wick  of  a 
fresh  candle  is  easily  destroyed  by  flame  ;  but 
when  the  flame  reaches  the  part  where  the  wick 
is  penetrated  with  tallotu  or  wax,  the  wick  re- 
mains entire,  and  is  merely  discolored  by  the 
flame  ;  for  it  is  not  only  protected  by  the  melted 
tallow  or  wax,  which  keeps  it  out  of  the  reach  of 
fresh  air;  but  the  flame  passes  parallel  to  its 
sides,  without  striking  through  its  substance. — 
These  several  facts  shew  by  what  easy  means 
flame  may  sometimes  be  kept  under  good  govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  now  make  a  direct  application  of  our 
principles  and  facts  to  the  case  of  fire  acting  on 
buildings. 

Suppose  fire  to  seize  on  some  particular  portion 


seed  are  annually  converted  into  manure,  for 
which  it  is  intrinsically  worth  about  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  a  bushel.  There  are  probably  about 
three  hundred  thousand  bags  of  cotton,  averaging 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  each  made  in 
the  U.S. — for  each  bag  there  is  about  thirty  bush 
els  of  seed  of  is  pounds  to  the  bushel,  left  on  the 
plantation,  which  at  the  above  rate,  would  amount 
to  a  little  short  of  four  dollars  worth  of  seed 
for  each  bag  of  cotton.  By  the  following  state- 
ment from  Massachusetts,  it  apjjears  that 
bushel  of  seed  produces  seven  pints  of  oil 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  seed  is  equal 
in  value  to  com  meal  for  feeding  cattle.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  a  bushel  of  seed,  even  measure,  light 
from  the  gin,  would  not  be  more  than  two-thirds 
of  a  bushel,  after  beir.g  packed  and  transported 
to  Massachusetts  ;  it  may  therefore  be  reasonable 
to  c;Jculate,  for  each  bag  of  cotton  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  there  is  jjioduced  twenty 
bushels  of  seed,  that  will  yield  one  gallon  each  of 
oil,  and  that  the  seed  meal  will  be  equal  in  value 
to  corn  meal.  If  the  oil  is  valued  at  onedoUar  a 
gallon,  and  the  seed  meal  at  thirty  cents  a  bush- 
el, it  appears  that  the  seed  will  be  found  to  be 
worth,  instead  of  about  four  dollars  for  that  which 
falls  from  each  bag  or  bale,  at  least  twenty  six 
dollars,  being  an  increased  value  from  the  practice 
of  oil  making,  of  twenty-two  dollars  on  each  bag 
of  cotton;  undone  crop  in  the  Southern  States, 
6,600,000  dollars.  Surely  this  subject  is  wortliy  of 
a  more  serious  investigation  than  it  has  yet  met 
with  in  the  Southern  States. — Pee  Dee  Gazette. 


FROM  THE  HAI.LCWELL  GAZETTE;. 

J\emarks  on  the   means  of  preserving  inhabited 

buildings,   in  ivhieh   much  wood  is  employed, 
from  destruction  byjirc. 

[concluded.] 

In  treating  of  the  best  method  of  preventing 
damage  to  buildings  from  fire,  we  shall  employ 
pone  but  popular  language  ;  for  what  concerns  all, 
should  be  understood  by  all. 

\\'e  shall  lay  down  our  principles  also  as  briefly 
a^  possible. 

Isf.  Heat  may  be  considered  for  our  present 
purposes,  as  divided  into  the  heat  oi  flame,  red 
heat  (which  belongs  to  heavy  bodies,)  and  what 
we  shall  term  dark  or  dull  heat.  As  to  radiant 
heat  (so  called)  we  shall  soon  find  that  it  has  as 
little  concern  with  our  present  subject,  as  dark 
heat.  2f/.  /'/(/;.vf  does  not  issue  from  heavy  bo- 
dies, till  these  bodies  have  lost  more  or  less  of 
their  original  texture;  for  as  flame  consists  of  in 
flamed  vapor  or  gas,  this  must  be  produced  be 
fore  a  body  can  be  said  to  be  in  any  part  inflamed. 
As  flame  has  thus  its  beginnings,  if  we  can  pre- 
vent these  beginnings,  we  shall  prevent  Jiame  : 
for  as  to  red  heat  in  wood,  it  is  the  mere  ccnse- 
guence  of  flame,  which  turns  it  mto  embers. — 3./. 
Atmospheric  air  has  several  properties,  whicli 
require  it  to  be  noticed  here  :  for  when  pure,  this 
air  feeds  flame;  when  impure  (or  spent,)  it  ex- 
tinguishes flame  ;  when  its  bulk  is  increased  by 
heat,  it  tends  to  ascend  and  to  carry  away  heat 
in  many  cases  ;  and  it  is  lastly  a  bad  conductor  of 
all  kinds  of  heat.  Ath.  Lord  Stanhope's  layers  of 
plaster  then  have  several  imjjortant  operations. — 
They  prevent  the  commencements  of  inflammation 
from  occurring  in  what  is  placed  behind  them;  they 
shut  out  the  circulation  of  fresh  air :  they  are 
bad  conductors  of  heat ;  and  by  helping  to  inclose 
layers  of  air,  (which  wc  have  said  is  another  bad 
conductor  of  heat,)  they  increase  the  impedi- 
ments to  the  progress  of  conflagration.  Plaster, 
we  remember,  ischiefly  madefroni  limeand  sand, 
(that  is,  from  incombustible  stone;)  and  being 
turned  back  again  into  stone,  when  brought  into 
the  shape  of  well  formed  mortar,  it  is  wisely  em- 


Ut.  Lord  Stanhope  mentions  one  mode  of  protect- 
ng  a  stair-case  ;  but  he  does  not  shew  the  great  im- 
portance of  providing  this  jirotection,  nor  give  a 
choice  of  different  modes  of  cftccting  it.  Wc 
mil.  t  supply  both  deficiences. 

I)r.  Franklin  ijsed  to  observe  in  conversation, 
that  the  English  made  upright  C^^Ac*  through  their 
houses,  in  the  form  of  stair-cases,  which  they 
.-.overedawith  combustible  materials,  calculated 
to  spread  a  fire  from  story  to  story  ;  and  thus  to 
render  the  conflagration  rapidly  universal  through 
a  house,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cut  off  all  es- 
:,ape  both  for  life  and  for  property.  The  French 
on  the  other  hand,  he ;  said,  had  stone  stair- 
cases, or  stair-cases  formed  of  brick  held  in  by 
solid  pieces  of  wood  bedded  in  mortar  at  least  on 
two  sides  ;  with  iron  railing  ;  so  that  no  assist- 
ance was  given  to  the  fire  in  the  French  method 
to  travel  from  floor  to  floor,  but  on  the  contrary  a 
passage  way  was  left  open  both  for  escape  and  as- 
sistance. Common  sense  sufficiently  shews,  that 
the  French  method  of  building  a  stair-case  is 
abundantly  preferable  to  the  English,  which  is 
also  the  American  method  of  building  one  ;  and 
when  plastered  below,  it  is  also  preferable  to 
Lord  Stanhope's. — As  to  the  i}-on  railing,  some 
may  object  to  it,  on  account  of  its  giving  pas- 
sage to  lightning,  when  not  connected  with  a 
lightning  rod  ;  besides,  that  a  wooden  railing  is 
.  .  easily  struck  away  with  any  heavy  or  sharp  body 

of  a  given  apartment,  the  doors  and  windows  of  i„  case  of  fire,  to  prevent  its  serving  as  a  means 
which  are  c/osfrf  ;  here  smoke  is  produced  in  con-jof  communicating  flame  from  one  story  to  ano- 
siderable   quantities,  but  there  is  little  flame. — Ither. 

Fresh  air  however  being  permitted  to  enter  by  orf.  The  passages  of  a  house  are  next  to  be 
the  opening  of  a  door,  the  fire  is  enabled  ro  con-  thought  of,  which  if  of  unprotected  wood,  ad- 
vert into  flame,  all  the  smoke  which  it  has  crea-  mit  of  fire  passing  along  them  and  reaching  from 
ted;  and  the  fire  soon   increases  its  intensity.— U-oom  to  room.     These  passages  then  ought  to  be 


But  still,  let  the  sides  and  ceiling  of  the  room  be 
covered  with  plaster,  and  let  the  floor  also  have 
plaster  immediately  below  it  ;  and  the  damage 
will  not  be  serious,  if  the  inflamed  materials  do 
not  exceed  a  certain  amount,  and  do  not  remain 
too  long  unmolested:  and  provided  also  that  their 
influence  does  not  reach  to  other  places  unpro- 
tected by  these  safeguards. 

Again  :  to  know  the  course  of  the  flame,  we 
must  know  the  course  of  the  air  ;  for  the  flame 
floats  about  only  by  means  of  the  air  in  which  it 
swims  ;  moving  precisely  as  that  air  moves. — 
This  air  then  by  its  heat  rises  ;  but  still  not  so 
obstinately,  but  that  it  seeks  to  escape  by  door 
by  windows,  and  by  the  chimney.  The  flame 
therefore  does  not  particularly  attack  the  ceiling 
which  is  incombustible,  and  affords  no  outlet  to 
the  air  which  it  accompanies.  Nor  does  it  par- 
ticularly attack  the  sides  of  the  room  especialh' 
if  of  plaster  ;  for  these  are  upright,  and  the 
flame  merely  moves  in  lines  parallel  to  them. — 
The  _/?ocir  on  the  other  hand  if  inflamed,  has  its 
flame  perpetually  lifted  off  from  it  by  the  a.scend- 
ing  air  ;  without  which  air  it  cannot  long  remain 
inflamed.  Radiant*  heat  also  has  little  effect 
either  to  begin  or  to  continue  inflammation  ;  or  it 
would  more  readily  melt  snow,  or  burn  a  cambric 
handkerchief  or  the  wick  of  a  candle,  than  we 
find  to  be  the  case  under  the  circumstances  above 
mentioned.  Thus  we  see  on  what  simple  measures 
in  general  the  safety  of  a   particular   apartment 


Radius  is  the  Latin  word  for  ray ;  and  as 
there  is  a  tendency  in  heat  to  7nove  off  from  an 
highly  heated  body  in  right  lines,  in  which  form 
light  also  is  supposed  to  issue  from  the  sun  ;  we 
hear  of  radiant  Afa?  and  radiant  light. 


covered  with  flat  brick,  tiles,  stone,  marble,  or 
with  plaster  work  (called  stucco  ;)  unless  Lord 
Stanhope's  method  be  preferred  by  those  who 
like  to  walk  upon  boards.  But  it  is  plain  that 
this  part  of  the  house  deserves  particular  study 
and  that  it  maybe  treated  in  various  ways  accom- 
panied with  little  expense. 

3rf.  'Vhc  ^floors  oi  the  upper  parts,  and  often  of 
the  lower  parts  of  a  house,  and  especially  of 
kitchens.  See.  in  various  countries,  arc  covered 
with  bricks,  tiles,  or  stucco  ;  and  where  fires 
are  constantly  kept,  are  very  warm,  especially 
if  covered  with  mats  or  carpets  iii  winter.  If 
left  too  rough,  cai-jjets  put  o\  er  them  wear  out 
faster  than  may  be  wished  ;  but  the  French  v/ho 
tile  many  of  their  apartments  and  bed-chambers 
with  care,  and  cover  them  with  a  prcjiaration  of 
wax,  (daily  rubbed  by  Xhc  frotteur,)  find,  no  in- 
conveniences of  this  sort. 

Some  may  prefer  the  neatness  of  clean  or  paint- 
ed boards  to  these  coverings,  for  stairs,  passages, 
and  apartments  ;  but  they  should  know  what 
they  pay  for  this  apparent  neatness  ;  and  that 
those  who  employ  incombustible  materials  in- 
stead of  boards,  can  obtain  cleanliness,  if  they 
please,  as  well  as  themselves  ;  with  less  noise 
from  the  feet  in   moving  to  and   fro,  and  with   a 

eep  undisturbed  with  the  fear  of  fire. 

Accordingly  Dr.  Franklin  used  to  remark,  that 
in  France,  fires  were  commonly  confined  to  the 
meve  furniture  oi  a.  singie  ajiartment  ;  but  that 
in  England,  they  often  extended  to  streets  ;  and 
n  the  United  States,  he  nrglit  have  added,  they 
sometimes  destroy  whole  /lortions  of  towns. 

4th.  Partition  walls  running  (i-om  the  bottom  of 
a  building  to  its  roof,  are  of  great  utility,  (made 
either  of  plaster   according  to  Lord   Stanhope's 
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plan,  or  of  common  brick-work.;)  for  in  case  of 
fire,  by  subdividing  a  liouse  and  consequently  its 
(lani;ers,  they  permit  attention  to  be  given  to  the 
part' of  the  house  which  most  requires  it.  By 
using  partitions  which  are  water-tight  in  their 
vessels  at  sea,  the  Chinese  are  said  toconfine  the 
operations  of  a  leak  to  one  section  of  a  vessel  ; 
lca\  ir.g  the  other  sections  empty  and  buoyant. — 
And  such  is  the  encroaching  nature  both  of  fire 
and  water,  that  each  element  requires  the  same 
principle  for  its  treatment. 

Sth.  The  English  in  a  large  city  like  London, 
not  only  direct  strong  partition  walls  between 
house  and  house  ;  but  forbid  the  timbers  of  two 
houses  from  approaching  each  other  too  nearly, 
or  from  approaching  any  of  the  chiinnies. — 
Wooden  Cornices  going  from  house  to  house  are 
likewise  forbidden.  Gi-eat  use  has  been  derived 
from  these  rcgiilations,  the  principles  of  which 
ought  to  be  enforced  by  law  in  every  country. 

hth.  The  7-oof  is  a  portion  of  our  building  re- 
quiring much  reform.  Roofs  made  of  shingles  are 
set  on  fire,  not  only  in  great  conflagrations,  but 
at  other  times  by  the  very  chimneys  passing 
through  thcni.  It  is  true  that  slates  and  tile, 
have  inconveniences  also,  during  driving  snow 
&c.  which  are  not  so  properly  remedied  by  wood- 
work underneath,  as  by  suitable  cements.  Roofs 
are  often  reached  with  difficulty  by  fire-engines, 
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and  likewise  to  keep  them  as  free  as^  possible 
from  contact  with  other  woodwork.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  casings  of  doors  and  win- 
dows ;  and  also  of  closets,  if  cither  of  these  ar- 
ticles should  take  fire,  and  by  its  destruction, 
open  a  passage  into  the  interior  wood-work  of  the 
building  ;  room  is  given  for  this  entering  wedge 
to  extend  the  passage  for  air  and  flame,  where  the 
fire  engines  will  not  so  readily  extinguish  the 
evil. 

11.  The  Jire-filaces  in  parlors  and  bed-cham- 
bers demand  some  notice.  At  present,  in  our 
common  houses,  the  wood-work  of  our  mantle- 
pieces,  &c.  projects  beyond  the  brick,  stone,  or 
marble,  forming  the  opening  of  the  chimney. — 
The  reverse  of  this  ought  to  happen  ;  and  the 
wood-work  should  retreat  at  the  sides,  and  also  not 
descend  to  the  floor.  Again :  the  floor  of  the 
chimney  should  not  be  elevated,  with  a  hearth 
descending  toward  the  floor,  down  which  brands 
and  embers  may  roll  ;  but  the  chimney  floor 
should  be  low,  and  the  hearth  slant  upwards. — 
Fire-skreens  also  ought  to  be  flat,  and  suspended 
from  the  chimney  jams  ;  and  be  lifted  by  handles 
issuing  upwards,  out  of  their  upward  edge  ;  by 
wliich  they  will  remain  firmly  fixed,  while  in 
use  ;  and  be  easily  stowed  away  when  out  of  use 

The  kitchen,  &c.  should  also  receive  some 
thought.  The  oven  should  have  a  good  founda- 
tion, to  prevent  cracks  ;  and  some  advise  its  being 


from  their  position,  and  when  they  fall  in,  brands 

tumble  deeply  and  widely  into  the  breach  below,  subjected  to  a  red-heat,  when  first  used,  to  give 


very   important ;  for   of    what  use   are    engines 
wiliiout  water  ? 

These  are  transient  hints  ;  and  let  others  add 
to  them.  We  have  a  great  enemy  to  contend 
with,  which,  though  often  easily  conquered  in 
its  beginnings,  yet  when  that  golden  moment 
passes  by,  often  defeats  our  best  exertions;  for 
as  the  evil  proceeds,  every  part  of  the  effect  be- 
comes a  new  cause  for  further  mischief.     A.  B. 

P.  S.  Lord  Chatham's  insinuation  against 
Charles  II.  recorded  above,  is  scarcely  tobe  con- 
sidered as  serious.  Charles  certainly  did  not  (as 
Nero  is  reported  to  have  done,)  fiddle  during  the 
conflagration  of  his  metropolis  ;  though  his  brother 
(afterv/ards  James  II.)  sliewed  much  unconcern 
amidst  its  ruins.  In  truth,  it  was  needless  for 
either  brother  to  have  urged  forward  a  project, 
which  others  were  as  eager  to  propose,  as  to  exe- 
cute. Happily  none  of  the  expected  confusion 
arose  fi-ora  the  event  ;  and  the  r.apid  restoration 
of  the  city,  as  it  marked  the  wealth  and  energy 
of  its  inhabitants,  so  it  proved  the  origin  of  a 
new  order  of  things  ;  one  happy  result  of  which 
appears  to  have  been,  the  prevention  of  any  sub- 
sequent appearance  of  the  plague  in  England. 


Extracts  from  the  last  file  of  the  London  Far- 
mer's Journal,  received  at  the  office  of  the  Ame 
rican  Farmer. 


to  extend  the  evil. 

1th.  When  houses  are  not  built  with  brick  or 
stone,  plaster  should  cover  their  exterior.  If 
plaster  can  resist  (as  it  is  known  to  do)  the  se- 
vere climates  of  IJerlin  and  Gottenburg,  it  will 
also  maintain  its  station  here.  Plaster  under 
cover  is  never  aflectedby  cold  ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
make  plaster  water-tight.  Plaster  is  not  expen- 
sive ;  and  against  its  expense  we  must  set  that  of 
our  clap-boards  and  the  paint  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  the  protection  received  against  fire. — 
The  beauty  of  plaster  certainly  gives  it  another 
advantage  not  only  over  clap-boards,  but  over 
bricks,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  late  build- 
ings at  Richmond  in  Virginia  ;  and  the  durability 
of  the  plaster  at  Hiclimond  shews  that  it  can  be 
made  to  defv  frost.  Plaster  requires  three 
things  ;  first,  to  be  well  made ;  next  to  be  laid 
on  in  thin  coats  ;  and  lastly  to  find  a  building  of 
■which  the  foundations,  asv/ell  as  the  wood-ivork-, 
are  firm. 

S  If  the  foundations  of  a  building  be  not  ren- 
dered immoveable  by  their  depth  and  solidity,  I 
and  if  the  timbers  are  not  kept  from  warping  ; 
plastering  must  suifer,  whether  it  be  placed 
within  or  without.  All  know  how  to  lay  good 
foundations,  if  they  will  go  to  the  cost  of  them  ; 
and  warping  maybe  prevented  by  filling  up  all 
the  angles  of  the  timber  work  with  triangular 
i)locks  of  wood,  (or  their  equivalents.)  Sir  Rich- 
ard Seppings  has  taught  this  secret  to  the  natives 
of  the  world,  and  it  will  ultimately  spread  to  our 
merchantmen ;  and  should  now  enter  our  build- 
ings on  terra  Jirmu.  The  carelessness  of  our 
builders  in  common  wooden  houses,  is  seen  by 
(he  risings  and  fallings  often  manifested  in  their 
floors  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years :  and  yet 
much  of  the  use  of  plastering  as  a  preservative 
against  fire  is  lost,  if  the  plaster  be  not  solid  and 
nir-tight^ 

9.  The  union  of  dwelling  houses  with  out- 
houses may  promise  some  conveniences,  but  it  will 
be  found  better  to  obtain  these  conveniences  by 
passages,  -which  can  easily  be  torn  down  in  case  of 


it  a  connected  glazing.  'Vhe  ashes  should  liave  a 
fixed  place  from  the  first,  and  not  be  tossed  about 
by  fimcy  or  accident.  The  co/i/iers  should  be 
set  with  equal  solidity  and  decision.  Whatever 
doors  are  used  about  these  places  should  either 
be  of  metal,  or  lined  with  metal.  Kitchens 
should  have  very  large  hearths,  and  if  possible 
not  have  their  floors  of  wood. 

12.  Chimneys  should  bend  in  their  course  as 
little  as  may  be  ;  their  flues  should  be  separate 
from  each  other,  from  end  to  end  ;  and  they 
should  be  kept  apart  from  all  wood-work.  Plas- 
ter may  be  safely  laid  on  such  chimneys,  without 
furring,  (as  it  is  called  ;)  and  thus  deprive  fire  of 
one  of  its  hiding  places. 

So  much  for  the  modes  of  fireliaring  buildings 
against  fire. — A  word  or  two  will  be  said  as  to 
the  mode  of  meeting  fire,  when  it  occurs. 

1.  Our  ancestors  talked  of  smoke  balls  for  cx^ 
tinguishing  fires  ;  which  must  be  of  great  use  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  engines,  or  where  engines  can 


MR.  CURWEN'S  STATEMENT  OF  THE 
EXPENSES  OF  SOILING. 

fichoose  Farm,  Dec.  4,  1821. 
Sir, — I   embrace  the  first  leisure  moment  to 
comply  with  your   wish   for  information   on  the 
expense  of  preparing  steamed  food  for  cattle. 

The  cost  of  the  apparatus  may  be  esteemed  more 
considerable  than  it  actually  is ;  I  think  it  expe- 
dient therefore  to  state  the  expense  of  a  steaming 
apparatus  adequate  for  supplying  food  for  100 
head  of  cattle  and  5U  horses. 

The  water  is  boiled  by  steam,  which  is  intro- 
duced into  the  boxes  by  iron  pipes.  It  requires 
a  strong  power  of  steam  to  heat  the  water  quick- 
ly and  prevent  its  being  smoked,  which  renders  it 
unpalatable  to  the  cattle. 

The  capacity  of  the  boiler  is  a  thousand  gal- 
lons ;  first  cost,  setting,  &c.  about  sixty  guineas. 
It  is  capable  of  working  three  stone  boxes,  five 
feet  long,  four  broad,  and  three  deep  ;  likewise  an, 
iron  box  of  equal  dimensions ;  and  also  to  warnv 


not  l)e  applied  :  andasit  seems  easy  to   deprive  the  water  necessary  for  the  dairy.    By  stop  cocks 
ai!'  of  its  power  of  supporting  flame  from  time  to  either  the  whole  or  any  number  of  the  boxes  may 
time,  by  a  succession  of  these  balls,   it  is  hoped ^  be  worked, 
that  our  modern  chemists  will  not  long  suifer  this     The  stone  boxes,  iron  pipes  for  conveying  steam. 


to  be  reckoned  among  the  lost  arts.  2.  Mr.  Per- 
kins's Su/i/ily-Engine  iorsa-ihevin'^iip  t\\e  water 
nmning  along  the  streets  at  fires,  is  cheap  and  of 
great  use,  where  water  is  scarce ;  especially  as 
muddy  water  is  said  to  be  more  efficacious  in  put- 
ting our  fires,  than  water  which  is  pure.  3.  Wet 
mops,  with  long  handles,  are  good  for  shingled 
roofs:  and  large  tin  squirts  are  useful  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  for  crooked  places.  4.  A  lit- 
tle sand  is  no  mean  thing  to  keep  at  the  top  of  a 
house,  ready  to  be  wetted,  in  order  to  extinguish 
fire,  or  stop  up  smoke-lioles.  5.  Wet  blankets 
put  before  chimney  places,  have  often  been  eflS- 
caciousin  putting  out  fires  in  chimnies.  6.  Small  en 
gines,  to  move  about  for  the  mere  purpose  of  keep- 
ing buildings  (/«»;/'>  when  exposed  to  fire  are  very 
serviceable  ;  particularly  as  they  prevent  the 
loss  of  time  and  the  breaking  up  of  water  " 


and  also   supplying  water,  with  the  j>ump,  &c. 
might,  exclusive  oi  the  building,  cost  £100. 

Two  women  are  tully  equal  to  the  whole  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  for  washing  and  cutting  by  a  wa- 
ter wheel  the  Swede  turnips.  Six  Ijoxes  are 
steamed  five  days  in  the  week,  and  nine  on  the 
Saturday  for  Sunday's  food.  The  boxes  are  fil- 
led one  third  with  water,  from  25  stone  to  30  of 
chaff,  (husk  or  grain)  and  about  30  stones  of  cut 
Swedes.  \\'hen  completely  boiled,  which,  when 
the  steam  is  completely  up,  may  be  an  hour  and 
a  half,  tlie  drinks  are  lifted  into  iron  boxes  ;  tlie 
contents,  without  the  liquor,  may  exceed  half  a 
ton.  Iron  boxes  are  used  for  receiving  the  drinks, 
as  they  cool  the  food  more  rapidly  than  wood  ;  it 
would  be  injurious  to  give  the  food  too  hot.  Oa 
serving  the  cattle,  salt  is  applied,  allowing  after 
the  rate  of  four  ounces  to  full  grown  cartle,  and 
one  ounce  to  calves.  The  general  quantity  may  be 


mes, 
kre  ;  lor  otherwise  cnc/;  part  of  the  double  build- 1  which  usually  follow  upon  moving  the  greater  en- 

ing  is  made  subject  to  a  rfo«6/e  risk.  gines  to  act  for  the  same  purposes.     7.  Large  cis- 1  from  four  to   six  stone  in  the  two  feeds  to   full 

10.   Within  an  apartment,  care  must  be  taken  terns  or  pits  in  the  earth  (for  making  which  there  I  grown  cattle,  and  in  proportion  to  younger  stock., 

Tohave  the  cornices  and  didos,  where  used,  well  [are  various  receipts  in  books)  in  order  to  holdr.rhe  appetite   with    which  the  preceding  drink 

fe>e^detl  ia /ilaster  i  as  also  the  sTiirtiiig  boards ;  raiii  water,  especially  on  the  sides  of  hills,  are[has  been   eaten   regulates  the    feeder,   and  w 
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this  much  depends.  Milch  cows,  in  full  milk, 
ha\  c  a  httle  biau  mixed  with  theiv  steamed  food. 

The  great  advantage  resulting  i\om  a  portio'.i 
of  steamed  food  is  the  keeping  the  slomacli  in 
good  order;  lessening  the  quantity  of  turnips 
which  would  be  otherwise  requisite.  Instead  oi 
six  stone,  which  is  ample,  nine  would  be  reepiired. 
It  also  lessens  tlie  demand  for  straw  ;  about  8  lbs. 
per  head  will  do. 

\\ork-horses  have  10  lbs.  of  cut  hay  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  straw  steamed,  with  three  lbs. 
of  oats  and  the  same  weight  of  straw  ;  with  this 
feed  they  are  in  admirable  working  condition. 

The  whole  of  the  stock  are  reared  in  this  man- 
ner, and  never  set  their  feet  on  the  grass. 

Between  three  and  four  years  old  they  reach 
from  70  to  80  stone.  Two  killed  last  month, 
three  years  three  months,  carcass  "6  stone  8  lbs. 
and  74  stone  10  lbs.  with  9  stone  of  loose  fat,  long 
weight.  The  meat  is  of  most  admirable  quality. 
1  can  only  furnish  you  with  tlte  cost  of  food  as  ap- 
plicable to  this  spot,  where  fuel  is  so  chesp  ;  fif- 
ty-four Winchesters  of  inferior  coals  are  consum- 
ed weekly,  two  thirds  of  better  coal  would  do  the 
work. 

Cost  of  preparing  steamed  food  for  one  week 
for  100  head  of  cattle. 

Two  women's  wages  .  .  .  £0  12  0 
Fifty-four  Winchesters  of  coals  .  .090 
Taking  the  food  from  the  steam-house, 

and  giving  it  to  the  cattle,  .  .  0  17  6 
Seven  tons  of  cut  Swedes  at  7s.  6d.  per 

ton 2  12     6 

Wear  and  tear  of  machine  .  .  .  0  10  0 
Chair 0     0     0 


£5  1  0 

3360  stone  prepared  weekly  at  two  thirds  of  one 

half-penny  per  stone,         .         .         .     £j  5  0 

Cost  of  one  full  g-ro\vn  steer  for  a  clay .  s.  d. 

Steamed  chaff 0  2 

Six  stone  of  Swedes 0  3 

Straw 0  2 

0  7 
or  four  shillings  and  a  penny  per  week. 

After  this  statement,  the  question  that  would 
naturally  be  put  is, — What  condition  are  the  cat- 
tle in.*  I  would  be  the  last  person  who  would 
chuse  to  make  an  answer ;  I  may  however  con- 
fidently state,  of  the  many  visitors  to  the  Sclioose, 
1  have  seldom  known  any  one  to  withhold  his  sur- 
prise at  the  health  and  order,  not  of  a  few,  but 
of  the  whole  stock.  I  am,  with  much  personal 
esteem,  your  obedient  servant,  J.  C. 

N.  B.  No  credit  is  taken  for  the  fuel  consumed, 
or  the  labour  in  preparing  food  for  the  horse. — 
My  wish  h.as  been  to  over  rather  than  under  rate 
the  expense.  Neither  hay,  corn,  nor  cake,  was 
used  for  any  of  the  stock. 

There  is  within  two  mUcs  of  this  cit}-,  a  milk 
establishment,  on  the  farm  of  R.  Smith,  Esq, 
President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Mary- 
land, where  upwards  of  100  cows  are  sustained  on 
iteameil-food.  An  exact  account  of  tliis  establisli- 
ment,  with  drawings  and  details,  expenses  and 
results,  wouUl  make  an  interesting  communica- 
tion for  the  Agricultural  Society. 

Edit.  American  Farmer, 


ON  FEEDING  SHEEP  WITH  ROOTS 
Kelmarsh,  Jan.  3,  1822 
Sir, — Being  very  much  at  a  loss  in  what  way  to 
reconcile  the  result  of  your  correspondent's  ex- 
periments, who  appears  before  us  with  the  sig- 
nature of  P.,  in  your  Journal  of  December,  the 
24th  last  pasti  I  beg  to  trouble  you.  with  a  few  re- 


marks upon  his  letter.  1  trust  he  will  excuse  me 
calling  upon  liim  forau  explanation,  why  he  should 
rtcoiumend  mangel  wurtzel,  when  1  assure  him, 
that  I  am  ignorant  both  of  the  proper  mode  of 
ciUtixatingit,  and  (tliough  with  his  letter  before 
me)  of  an   advantageous  application   of  it.     Yes. 

1  even  make  tliis  last  declaration  with  the  fact,  as 
it  is  stated  to  me,  staring  me  in  the  face,  tliat 
81bs.  per  quarter  may  be  added  to  a  sheep  in  five 
weeks  by  the  use  of  this  root.  But  without 
doubting  the  possibility  of  such  a  result,  let   me 

amine  by  the  test  of  my  own  experience  in 
other  root  crops,  what  may  he  the  probable  pro- 
duce of  an  acre  of  mangel  wurtzel  well  cultiva- 
ted (be  it  remembered  that  I  am  going  upon  sup- 
position :)  and  now  supposing  that  1,  2,  or  3  roots 
may  be  grown  upon  one  square  yard,  weighing 
togetlier  1411bs.  hence  that  about  31  tons  shall  be 
pi'oduced  upon  an  acre  ;*  what  number  of  sheep, 
1  would  ask,  will  this  acre  keep,  for  the  space  of 
20  weeks  ?  and  what,  by  consequence,  will  be  a 
fair  valuation  of  the  crop  ?  This  question  I  an- 
swer  by  P.'s  report,  who  says,  that  he  gave  to 
each  sheep  2olbs.  of  the  roots  per  day  (if  I  under- 
stand him  right,)  and  therefore,  with  this  quanti- 
ty, an  acre  would  suffice  for  20  sheep.  Now,  as 
6d.  per  head  per  week  for  sheep  at  Sweedish  tur- 
nips has  lately  been  a  low  price,  1  shall  take  6d. 
for  my  calculation,  and  so  make  tlie  acre  or  man- 
gle wurtzel  worth  £10,  allowing  their  compara- 
tive value  to  be  equal,  (an  acre  of  Swedes  will,  I 
know,  keep  20  sheep  20  weeks  without  liaii, 
though  not  a  first  rate  crop  :)  here  then  is  £10  in 
roots.  But  we  have  now  a  more  important  arti- 
cle to  notice,  namely,  the  hay  which  '  P.  has 
thought  necessary  for  each  sheep,  viz  :  51bs  per 
day;  tlius  consuming,  with  20  sheep,  6:}^  cwt.  per 
week,  which,  for  20  weeks,  I  value  at  £25.  It 
must  now  be  asked,  in  what  way  20  sheep  can  be 
make  to  leave  a  fair  profit,  having  consumed  in 
20  weeks  £35,  worth  of  food,  besides  the  labor  in 
preparing  it  ?  I  answer,  by /'.'s  method,  and  suc- 
cess only.  But  it  has  occurred  tome,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  I  may  have  mistaken  P.'s  statement,  and 
that,  instead  of  25lbs.  of  roots  per  day  for  each 
sheep,  he  means  25lbs.  per  day  only  for  the  8 
sheep  ;  though,  as  the  difference  is  so  great,  I 
am  frightened  l)ack  to  my  former  construction  of 
his  letter  j  indeed,  the  latter  quantity  cannot  I 
think,  lie  sufficient,  though  the  former  appears 
far  beyond  probability.  Without  farther  com- 
ment upon  the  quantity  of  food  necessary  for 
sheep.  I  shall  just  state,  that  230  lamb-hogs, 
and  40  old  sheep  of  mine,  are  now  doing  well 
with  about  24001bs.  of  Swedish  turnips  per  day 
and  250lbs.  of  oats  and  cut  straw  mixed ;  by  which 
it  seems,  that  not  quite  lOlbs.  of  food  is  the  aver- 
age quantity  consumed  by  each  sheep  per  day. — 
Suah  of  your  readers  as  may  chance  to  contrast 
my  report  with  that  oi  P.'fi,  will  perhaps  observe, 
that  mine  is  accompanied  by  the  signature  of  my 
name.  If  P.  means  to  say,  that  his  sheep  were 
fed  with  31b.  2oz.of  mangel  wurtzel,  and  5lbs.  of 
hay  (a  quantity  of  food  approaching  near  to  mine,) 
instead  of  2olbs.  of  that  root,  then  I  call  it  feed- 
ing with  hay  and  not  with  the  roots.  I  have  now 
only  to  return  to  the  weight  said  by  P.  to  be  ad- 
ded to  each  sheep  in  a  given  time,  namely  321bs. 
in  5  weeks,  which  strikes  me  with  wonder,  know- 
ing as  1  do  that  tlie  five  best  grazing  months,  com 
mencing  with  May,  will  pi'oduce  at  grass  no 
greater  weight,  taking  the  average  of  100  sheep, 
though  they  shall  be  of  the  most  thrifty  sort ; 
andforther,  that  an  increase  of  weight,  in.  pro 


'  At  18    inches  apart  the  rows,  and  a  foot  the 
fiianls  in  the  Potto,  each  sr/uare  yard  will  contain 
six    roots,  which,   at   only  four    lbs.  each,  gives 
ore  than  53  ions. — Edit.  Farm..  Jour, 


portion  to  the  said  statement,  carried  on  progres- 
sively for  the  said  five  months,  is  no  incousidera- 

)le  thrift  even  for  an  ox  of  the  middling  size  ;  as, 
according  to  this  gradation,  he  adds  16  stone  to 
his  wclglit,  which  weald  at  5s.  per  stone,  leave 
the  gi'azier  a  rcmuncraling  profit.     I  have  spun 

)nt  my  remark.s  proba!)iy  to  the  tiring  of  your  pa- 
tience, for  which,  therefore,  I  have  to  apologise. 
If,  at  any  time  you  may  tltink  it  proper  to  give 
them  a  place  in  your  valuable  Journal,  you  will 
nmch  oblige,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant. 
WM.  THORPE. 

CULTUREOF  POTATOES,  AND  PLOUGH- 
ING AFTER  TURNIPS. 

Norfolk,  Jan.  6,  1822. 
SIR, 

I  some  time  ago  promised  you  the  result  of  an 
experiment  I  was  then  making  in  the  culture  of 
potatoes,  which  I  now  send.  My  object  was  to  as- 
certain whether  it  was  better  to  plant  cuttings  of 
large  potatoes,  or  whole  ones  about  the  size  of 
'arge  walimts ;  also,  the  comparative  merits  of 
three  sorts,  one  wliich  I  have  had  long  in  my  pos- 
session, and  on  which  I  mainly  depend;  another, 
of  very -great  size,  given  me  by  a  friend;  and 
Phillipps's  red,  which  yoa  procured  forme  in  the 
spring  of  1820.  In  that  year  the  produce  of  tli-: 
red  was  very  inferior  in  quantity  to  the  other  ;  but 
observing  that  it  produced  very  little  top,  at  most 
not  half  so  much  as  the  other.  I  determined  to 
give  it  another  trial,  and  to  plant  the  sets  in  every 
way  closer,  and  which  appears  to  have  brought  i 
nearer  in  quantity  to  tlie  other.  * 

^Vith  the  mode  of  preparing  the  land,  I  shall 
not  trouble  you.  It  was  alike  in  every  respect, 
and  what  difference  tliere  was  in  natural  quality, 
was  in  favour  of  wliat  I  sliall  call  No.  4.  and  gra- 
dually decline  to  No.  1.  The  potatoes  were  plant- 
ed in  two  broad  ridges,  or  warps,  adjoining  each 
other ;  the  sorts  separated  by  the  furrows,  and  the 
whole  done  by  the  same  two  men,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  as  near  as  possible  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
cept, as  I  before  observed,  that  the  red  were  plant- 
ed twice  as  thick  as  either  of  the  others. 
No.  1,  was  planted  with  my  own  sort, 

large  potatoes,  in  cuttings  containing 

two  or    three   eyes  each,  and  occu-      A  R     p 

pied " 0     1     3 

No.  2,  the  same  sort  whole,  but  smaller  0  14 
No.  3,  the  large  potatoes  I  had  from  a 

friend,  cut  to  two  or  three  eyes  -  0  16 
No.  4,  the  red,  some  cut,  some  whole       0     19 

No.  1,  produced  42i  sacks,  or  160  sacks  per 
acre,  the  potatoes  larger  than  those  of  No.  2,  and 
in  every  respect  better. 

No.  2,  produced  40  sacks,  or  145  J  sacks  pr.  acre. 

No.  3,  30  sacks,  or  104  J  per  acre. 

No.  4,  34 J  sacks,  or  113  per  acre;  but  if  we 
subtract  the  extra  quantity  of  seed  used,  to  say 
nothing  of  double  the  expense  of  planting,  it  will 
reduce  the  produce  of  No.  4  to  105  sacks  jjer  acre. 

I  have  now  by  me,  upwards  of  3000  sacks  of 
potatoes,  safely  packed,  the  produce  of  about  25 
acres.  1  commenced  feeding  twenty  Scots  and 
twenty  heifers  with  them,  about  a  fortnight   ago. 

Much  has  been  said  in  your  paper  of  plougliing, 
or  not  ploughing  land,  immediately  after  the  tur- 
nips have  been  fed  off.  I  shall  do  this  year  just 
the  same  as  I  have  done  for  some  years  past,^ 
plough  for  my  barley  much  less  tlian  my  neigh- 
bours do.  I  have  now  a  piece  of  28  acres  cleared. 
As  soon  as  it  be  dry  enough,  and  not  too  dry,  I 
shall  plough  it  clean,  and  at  a  moderate  depth.    A 

*  It  deserves  to  be  firoved  by  ejc/ieriment  wheth- 
er potatoes  which  s^ive  large  tops  should  t2ot  be 
preferred  on  dry  soils,  and  those  which  give  short, 
ops,  on  rich  and  viello'ia  soils. 


<s 
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slioit  while  before  seed  time,  I  bliall  harrow  it, 
first  with  laiik,  and  then  with,  finer  harrov/s,  roll 
it  with  a  light  roller,  sov/  tl-.e  seed  broadcast,  and 
plough  it  in  with  our  lit,ht  ore  horse  ploughs,  made 
and  used  for  that  purpose  culy.  In  this  way,  1 
put  in  about  140  acres  last  year,  and  nearly  the 
the  like  quantity  annually  for  some  years  before. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  less  you  stir  your  land,  the 
better  your  chance  of  a  crop  ci  clover,  and  there- 
fore I  always  sow  trefoil  after  petatoes,  because 
the  c  uiture',  takingtip,  &c.  of  tliat  root,  neecssari 
ly  renders  the  land  so  much  more  loose.  I  am 
satisfied  it  is  still  more  requisite  to  plough  very 
little  for  barley  on  strong  land,  provided  that 
ploughing  be  given  when  the  land  is  exactly  in  the 
state  to  receive  it.  I  was  obliged  last  Michaelmas 
to  take  a  heavy  land  f.-irm  into  my  own  occupa- 
tion, where,  if  I  can,  I  will  plough  but  once,  sow 
or  drill,  and  harrow  in.  1  will  wait  almost  for 
ever,  rather  than  plough  wlien  the  land  is  not  in 
exact  order. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 

NATURE  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  THE 
YELLOW  TURNIP. 

JDraivn  t</i  at  the  re<jttcst  of  the  Right  Honorable  Sir 

John  iiiNCL.-iiR,Bart.by  R.  BARCLAr  Allar- 

DICE,  Esg.  ofUry. 

I  certainly  think,  taking  every  thing  into  con- 
sideration, that  the  yellow  turnip,  when  of  the 
Jirofier  ,iort,  is  the  best  kind  of  any.  I  proved  last 
year,  that  they  had  double  the  keep  of  the  com- 
mon turnips  ;  for  the  same  number  of  sheep  that 
required  shifting  twice  a  week  on  the  glolie  and 
red  soi'ts,  when  they  came  to  the  yellow,  requir- 
ed only  being  shifted  once  a  week.  They  have 
also  many  advantages  over  the  Swedes.  They 
will  grow  on  inferior  land,  and  with  less  manure  ; 
and  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
common  sorts  of  turnip.  Indeed,  1  have  got  a 
proportion  of  Swedes,  that  were  manured  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-five  double  cart  loads  per  English 
acre,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
loads  more  than  the  yellow,  yet  the  latter  is  t'-;-;/ 
Kufierior.  They  have  not  that  hardiness,  also, 
which  the  Swedes  possess,  which  is  so  injurious 
to  young  stock  and  to  sheep.  The  /iro/ier  sort, 
likewise,  will  stand  the  winter  equally  well. — 
Cows  fed  on  yellow  turnips,  give  milk  and  but- 
ter, equal  in  quality  and  flavour,  to  the  middle  of 
summer.  The  best  time  for  sowing  them  in  the 
middling  districts  of  Scotland,  is  from  the  10th  to 
the  20th  of  June. 

In  cultivating  turnips,  I  found  the  Revolving 
Harrow  of  the  greatest  ser\  ice.  I  grew  them 
in  one  field  of  twenty  acres,  which  got  one  deep 
ploughing  before  winter,  after  oats.  It  was  ne- 
ver touched  again  till  the  middle  of  May,  when 
the  whole  culture,  previous  io  the  drilling,  the 
dunging,  and  sowing,  was  done  by  the  Revolving 
Harrow.  I  have  just  drawn  a  third  part  of  the 
crop  of  turnips,  and  placed  them  according  to 
the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Blaikie.  By  a 
fair  trial  last  year,  I  found  they  would  keep, 
when  placed,  from  November  till  the  middle  of 
May  ;  and  that  tops  and  all,  they  wci-e  as  good 
and  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  drawn.  I  showed 
them  in  May  last  to  several  farmers,  who  cut 
them  open,  and  convinced  themselves  of  the  great 
superiority  of  Mr.  Blaikie'splan,  over  every  other, 
for  preserving  turnips.  It  is  now  getting  into 
very  general  use  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Uyy,JVov.5th,  1821. 

We  suppose  this  to  be  the  Scotch  yellow  tur- 
nip, sent  to  R.  Caton,  Esq.  by  Mr.  Coke,  and  dis- 
trio  ued  a'.'^ougst  .so.ne  of  owr  subscribers. — Peter 
Afinor,  Esq.  of  Virgiiiia,  speaks  highly  of  it. 

£riil..'im.  Farmer. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  HOLKHAN  MA- 
NUFACTURE. 

.\'o)th  Creak,  Bi:rnha?n,  Aorfol/: 
.Vov.  30,  1821. 

SiK, — As  I  was  riding  through  Holkham,  a 
short  time  since,  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  number 
of  poor  people  passing  to  and  from  the  Hall :  on 
inquiring  the  occasion,  was  informed  that  Miss 
Coke  had  been  giving  her  aimual  d;nation.  The 
poor  had  received  one  hundred  large  good-blank- 
ets, with  a  great  many  -sheets  and  bed  coverlids, 
to  keep  them  warm  the  approaching  winter. — 
They  spoke  of  the  sheets  with  unu.sual  pleasure, 
stating,  that  they  were  dressed  and  sj.un  by 
themselves  from  the  fiax  grown  in  the  Park  last 
year  :  they  appeared  grateful,  and  said  that  they 
had  been  now  doubly  paid,  first  for  dressing  and 
spiinning  them,  and  now  i-eceiving  them  as  a  free 
gift.  Thev  are  all  now  busily  employed  in  dressing 
and  spinning  the  flax  grown  in  the  Park  this  year. 
Their  benefactress  is  indefatigable  in  her  atten- 
tion to  them,  observing  St.  Paul's  directions  to 
the  Hebrews,  "  To  do  good  and  to  distribute  for- 
get not,  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well 
pleased."  I  did  hcjie  to  have  seen  more  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry  following  such  a  laudable 
example,  and  setting  their  poor  deserted  neigh- 
bours to  work  ;  but  I  fear  they  don't  observe 
what  St.  John  says  on  brotherly  love  to  one  ano- 
ther :  "  Whoso  hath  this  world's  goods  and  seeth 
his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bow- 
els of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the 
love  of  God  in  him?"  The  poor  are. willing  to 
work  if  employment  is  found  for  them.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  for  them,  and  that  immediate- 
ly, for  it  is  now  out  of  the  pov/er  of  the  farmers  to 
support  them. 

You  would  gratify  your  readers.  Sir,  if  jou  will 
select  such  things  as  you  think  worthy  their  no- 
tice from  the  Bath  Agricultural  papers,  they  be- 
ing too  voluminous  to  meet  the  public  eye  ;  much 
valuable  information  lies  in  obscurity  in  them, 
but  by  this  means  would  be  made  useful  to  the 
public.  The  culture  of  lucerne  is  not  generally 
so  well  known  as  it  ought  :  your  quotations  from 
those  papers  will  be  found  useful ;  but  three  feet 
intervals,  as  rhentioned  there,  are  too  wide  ;  al 
though  a  great  weight  may  be  obtained,  the  out 
side  plants  in  the  rows  fall  down  on  the  fresh 
mould  in  those  wide  intervals,  and  in  rainy  wea- 
ther get  so  full  of  grit,  that  the  stock  will  not  eat  it. 
The  best  plan  that  I  have  found  to  answer,  is  to 
drill  at  twelve  inch  intervals  ;  to  hoe  and  weed 
the  plants,  keeping  them  clean  the  first  two 
years.  If  the  ground  is  very  good,  and  the  plants 
very  vigorous,  every  other  row  may  be  taken  up, 
and  the  crop  vvfill  then  do  well,  as  the  intervals 
may  be  ploughed,  and  the  plants  receive  a  fresh 
supply  of  mould  for  their  support.  Y^our  \ery  va- 
luable correspondent,  Mr.  Curwen,  I  should  think, 
might  grow  this  plant  to  advantage  for  soiling  ; 
but  in  preference  to  any  thing  I  have  yet  seen  for 
fattening  of  cattle,  are  the  mangel  wurtzel  roots  ; 
much  greater  weight  of  valualjle  food  may  be  ob- 
tained per  acre  with  them  than  from  any  thing 
we  grow;  and  they  have  this  advantage  over  tur- 
nips, they  will  continue  good  all  the  summer,  if 
laid  up  dry  in  pies,  the  same  as  potatoes  general 
ly  are.     I  am,  Sir,  your's  respectfully, 

THOS.  HEROD. 


ON  TARES. 
Bedfordshire,  Dec.  1,  1821. 

Sir, — In  the  late  Farmers'  Joui-nals  we  have 
been  reading  much  concerning  tares.  They  are 
estimable  upon  heavy  soils,  whether  used  as 
green  food,  or  eaten  off  by  sheep,  or  preserved 
for  seed,  for  which  latter  purpose  they  have  often 
paid  as  well  as  a  wheat  crop.  We  also  consider 
that  there  is  no  better  preparation  for  whatever 
corn  may  follow,  particularly  for  wheat:  upon 
the  authority  of  .some  of  the  best  Norfolk  farmers, 
we  must  however  conclude,  that  their  culture  is 
less  applicable  to  light  sandy  soils.  It  surprises 
us,  that  a  question  should  have  arisen,  whether 
there  be  a  real  distinction  between  summer  and 
winter  tares.  It  may  perhaps  not  be  possible  to 
discriminate  the  seed  of  the  one  fi-om  that  of  the 
other  ;  but  when  they  get  into  leaf,  the  winter 
tare  is  of  a  deeper  duller  green,  and  is  less  luxu- 
riant. The  leading difterence,  however,  is,  that 
the  winter  tare  never  suffers  from  the  severest 
frost,  if  it  have  once  well  taken  root ;  while  the 
other  is  sure  to  die  in  any  but  the  mildest  winters. 
A  neighbour  of  mine  happened  not  to  have  seed 
enough  for  the  whole  of  a  field  destined  for  win- 
ter tares  :  he  obtained  some  seed  to  finish  with, 
from  a  distance  :  at  first  the  more  rapid  growth 
and  lively  green  of  the  latter  appeared  flattering; 
but  tliey  proved  to  be  summer  tares,  and  all  per- 
islicd  in  the  winter,  while  the  others  were  iniaf- 
fectcd.  The  winter  tares  cannot  be  put  in  too 
soon  after  harvest ;  the  others  should  l)e  sown  at 
intervals,  from  March  to  June  :  both  are  fittest 
for  mewing  green,  and  most  healthy  for  cows  and 
horses  when  the  blossom  drops  off,  and  the  pod 
begins  to  form. 

As  it  is  right  to  try  every-thing,  I  drilled  last 
spring  three  acres  of  Heligoland  beans.  All  my 
other  beans,  about  forty  acres,  inclusive  of  some 
in  ihe  same  field  with  the  above  three  acres,  turn- 
ed out  every  thing  I  could  wish  ;  but  so  miserable 
a  crop  as  the  Heligolands  never  was  seen  on  my 
farm.  There  was  no  fullness  of  fruit  to  compen- 
sate for  the  shoitness  of  the  straw  ;  and  as  alwa\'S 
happens  where  there  is  failure,  weeds  usurped 
the  space  that  should  have  been  occupied  or  sha- 
ded by  the  beans,  with  jirobable  injury  even  to 
the  wheat  in  the  succeeding  season.  I  expect  to 
have  to  encounter  a  contrariety  of  opinion  ;  but 
never  again  will  I  be  induced  to  try  this  puny 
abortion  of  a  bean.     Your's,  6cc. 

BEDS. 


■17^  From  recent  information  it  appears,  that 
lucerne  will  not  succeed  on  heavy  land,  and  conse 
quently  would  not  do  well  with  Mr.  Curwen.  The 
mangel  wurtzel  is  very  valuable,  and  we  learn  that 
the  yelhu<  sort  is  by  much  the  more  fattening,  al- 
though it  does  not  give  so  large  a  cro]). 

Edit.  Farm.  Journal. 


DISTILLERIES. 

( F'rom  Mr.  Middle ry.v's  Survey  of  Aliddlesex, 
Jiubiinhid  in  1807.) 
Lender  the  above  head  are  the  following  obser- 
vations on  the  value  of  the  grains  and  wash  (that 

the  refuse  of  the  corn  distilled,)  by  which  it 
will  appear  th.^.t  but  little  of  the  food  of  man  is 
deducted  froiu  the  corn.     The  quantity  per  atmum 

estimated  at  500,000  quarters.  The  distillers 
fatten  annually  50,000  hogs  for  bacon,  increasing 
the  value  of  them  £i  each  or  £200,000.  Also, 
the  wash  probably  increases  milk  and  beef  in 
London,  besides  paying  for  all  the  hay  and  other 
things  eaten  with  it,  to  the  annual  amount  of 
£130,000. 

"  It  redounds  much  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Man, 
of  Bromley,  in  this  county,  who  about  the  year 
17S9  began  to  give  distillers'  wash  for  the  fattening 
neat  cattle,  which  so  evidently  improved  them, 
that  he  soon  tried  mixing  other  food  with  the 
wash,  in  order  to  induce  the  cattle  to  eat  more  in 
quantity,  to  consume  it  in  less  time,  and  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  hours  for  them  to  rest. — 
This  succeeded  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner, 
that  he  has  extended  his  buildings,  and  increased 
the  number  of  his  bullocks,  so  as  to  be  able  to  feed 
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a  tliousam'.  at  a  tiint- ;  aiid  he  frL'qucml)-  has 
nearly  that  muiibcv  in  his  stalls.  I  uii(lcrst;iiKl  he 
call  in  this  manner  fatten  between  four  and  fi\  c 
thousand  oxen  and  cows  annually.  At  this  time 
(1803,)  he  cuts  into  lengths  of  an  inch  and  an  half, 
1  or  two  inches,  at  the  expence  of  two  guineas, 
I  thirty-five  loads  of  clover  hay  per  week,  which 
<i  is  immediately  put  into  a  large  cistern,  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  foregoing  wash, 
where  it  steeps,  and  with  the  contents  of  this  cis- 
tern, probably  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  his  cat- 
tle are  served  by  pailsful  poured  into  their  man- 
gers. This  nutritious  mess  is  thus  given  to  them 
lour  times  e\eryday.  After  the  l.ipse  of  a  few 
days  at  fii-tt,  they  greedily  devour  this  mixed 
food,  and  during  the  rest  of  their  time  they  amuse 
themselves  by  eating  a  small  quantity  of  the  best 
hay,  chewing  the  cud  and  lying  down,  by  which 
sj'stem  they  fatten  in  the  most  speedy  manner. 

"During  the  three  or  four  first  years  of  this 
practice,  Mr.Man  obtained  the  wash  for  nothing  ; 
the  secret  then  bfgan  to  extend,  and  thi  wash  is 
now  fetched  from  the  distilleries  to  all  the  envi- 
rons of  the  town,  and  even  to  the  distance  of  ten 
or  15  miles,  although  it  is  now  sold  at  2s.  6d.  jjer 
butt.  The  whole  quantity  of  wash  made  at  all 
the  distilleries  in  and  near  London,  used  to  be 
drained  into  the  ri\  er  as  of  no  \  alue  ;  it  is  now 
sold,  and  so  desirous  are  the  cow-keepers  and 
cattle  feeders  of  obtaining  it,  that  carts,  to  the 
number  of  ten  to  twenty  at  a  time,  ni.w  be  seen 
■waitingto  be  filled  in  turn,  when  the  wash  is  turn- 
ed off." 


Becei/it  to  moke  good  Bread  from  the  Flour  oj 
gro'v.'n  Corn. — Mix  one  ounce  of  magnesia  with 
every  stone  of  flour  ;  then  make  the  bread  in  the 
usual  way.  Magnesia  restores  those  properties 
to  the  flour  it  has  lost  by  growing,  and  is  quite 
imperceptible  in  the  bread,  both  as  to  taste  and 
effect.  

The  magnificent  woods  of  Holkham  have  this 
season  aflbrded  the  most  brilliant  sport.  The 
Dukes  of  Gloucester,  Norfolk,  and  Bedford,  the 
Lords  Tavistock,  Althorp,  Dynedoch,  and  Nu- 
gent, Sir  Ronald  Ferguson,  Sir  Harry  Goodwin, 
General  Waipole,  Admiral  Lukin,  Mr.  Adair,  &c. 
were  among  some  of  the  best  shots.  The  first 
day,  Nov.  7,  the  number  of  game  killed  was  603  ; 
on  the  Sth,  6G9  ;  and  on  the  9th,  855  head  bagged, 
part  ofv.-hirh  were  j02  hares. 


nowginwmg,  on  eaih  other,  and  on  the  thocn  and 
quince,  i.nd  t/ie/iear  is  great/y  im/irovrd,  by  be- 
ing put  on  t/ie  a/i/i/e.  This  I  was  told,  was  prac- 
tised at  Belle  Air,  the  seat  of  Benjamin  Ogle, 
F.sq.  Prince  George's, from  which  I  took  thehu^t; 
there  is  always  a  large  knot  found,  at  thejunction 
of  each,  and  I  don't  think  the  wood  joins  so  stronglv 
as  when  they  are  on  their  own  kind.  Budding 
should  always  be  done  as  soon  as  yon  can  get 
them,  I  mean  as  soon  as  found  on  the  trees,  and  in 
I  fit  state  for  budding.  I  liave  brought  trees  forty 
miles,  and  kept  them  a  foi-tnight,  and  they  grew 
as  well  as  if  just  cut  ;  but  when  put  in  water  to 
keep  alive,  it  should  be  in  a  tumbler,  to  keep  them 
close  together  without  injuring  them  by  tying,  and 
not  more  than  one  an  a  half  inches  of  water  in  the 
tumbler  ;  for  if  they  stand  a  day  or  two,  the  part 
below  the  water  is  spoiled — they  should,  when 
budded,  be  tied  tight  with  narrow  tape  that  will 
not  cut,  such  as  stationers  red  tape  as  to  width, 
and  never  untied  till  nourishing ;  the  top  of  the 
stock  should  be  cut  oil",  saving  two  or  three  shoots 
tokeep  thetree alive,  and  draw  upthe  sap  thus  : 


¥!iAUo\''s   Coi'vesYondtwce. 


A'etson  Counlij.  Vu.jifirilS,  1S22. 
We  are  about  to  establish  an  Agricultural  So- 
wety,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best 
routine  of  crops,  for  a  hilly  country  like  ours,  with 
a  light  dry  soil,  abounding  as  we  think  in  calca- 
reous matter,  and  more  particularly  with  a  view 
to  com  bine  tlie  culture  of  Tobacco,  with  an  impro- 
ving system  of  Husbandry. 


this  operates  to  make  the  bud  shoot  the  same 
year,  and  I  have  had  them  grow  six  feet,  as  i\Ir.  Jef- 
ferson has  seen  at  the  President's  House  ;  they 
should  grow  the  first  year,  for  otherwise  many  will 
be  lost.  I  know  I  have  all  the  books  and  foreign 
gardeners  against  me,  but  Exitus,  acta  probat. — 
Old  as  I  am,  I  am  full  of  scraps  of  Latin,  a  tem- 
nanl  of  Latin,  to  jiuz-le  the  Vicur  ;  after  all  this 
it  is  like  getting  a  child,  youhave  toeducate  him  ; 
you  must  watch  your  grafts  and  buds,  and  ne\er  suf- 
fer a  slioot  to  grow  below  it  or  the  graft  or  buds 
dwindles  ;  examine  them  once  a  week,  and  rub 
chem  all  off. 

The  author  of  the  preceding  is  known  to,  and 
highly  respected  by  the  Editor.  With  habits 
of  close  observation  and  a  memory  as  unfailing 
as  death — he  has  acquired  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  anecdote  and  useful  information.  But  our 
personal  knowledge  is  not  everyone's  knowledge, 
and  v-ihen  writers  dispute  facts  asserted  under  the 
sanction  of  a  name,  they  ought  to  allow  their 
own  names  to  be  given  to  the  publick. 

Edit.  Am.  Farmer. 


1  use  \\  on  some  trees  three  times  from  the  loth 
i'cbruary  to  6tK  April,  with  great  success. 

Having  regard  to  the  extraordinary  and  well 
known  excellence  of  his  fruit,  we  consider  every 
hint  from  Mr.  \V.  as  a  treasure  to  the  )'oung  far- 
mer. It  is  in  this  way  that  we  flatter  ourselves 
we  often  give  the  value  of  the  subscription  in  the 
oromulgation  of  a  single  recipe— the  result  of 
many  years  of  skilful  attention  and  labourious 
care. — Jidit.  Am.  Farmer. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THK  AMERICAN  FARMKE. 


ON  BUDDING  AND  GRAFTING. 

District  Columbia,  dtk  Afiril  1822. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  just  took  up  your  paper  No.  1.  Vol.  4th,  being 
employed  in  sorting  the  3d  Vol.  for  binding,  and 
having  nothing  to  do  else,  make  the  following  re-l  Take  strong  soap  suds  made  of  soft  soap,  put 
marks.  On  page  6,  column  2d  on  fruit  trees,  your]  it  in  a  tub  or  cask,  with  one  head  out,  and  let  it 
correspondent  says,  the  apple  and  pear,  apple  and  ■  stand  in  the  air  where  the  rain  will  not  fall  into  it. 


Oxford,  March  21, 1822. 
Dear  Sir, 
Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  a  Recipe 
to  prepare  a  wash  for  your  Fruit  Trees,   which 
wheiiyou  use  it,  never  lie  afraid  of  letting  it  run 
down  in  great  plenty  about  the  roots,  as  it  is 
most  powerful  manure,  and  will  force  the  fruit  on 
your  trees  ;  after  your  trees  are  in  full  bloom  or 
leaved  out,  it  is  best  not  to  wash  the  buds  in  it, 
as   it   is  too  powerful  for  them  to  stand  such  a 
shock.  I  beg  yon  to  accept  of  the  use  of.it. 

I  make  use  of  many  other  wa_\'s  to  bring  fruit 
and  trees  to  great  perfection,  all  found  out  mjself. 
I  am,  Dear  Sir,  in  haste. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c. 

J.  WILLIS. 


quince,  cherry  and  plum,  will  not  grow  together 
that  is,  take  by  graftingorbudding.  I  say,  the  pear 
and  apple  will  grow  on  each  other,  either  by 
graftingorbudding,  and  either  on  the  quince  or 
thorn,  and  that  the  plum  will  grow  on  the  cherry, 
but  I  could  never  get  it  to  live  above   two  years. 


and  put  as  much  strong  toliacco,  or  tobacco  stocks, 
as  will  when  well  soaked,  turn  it  of  a  reddish  co- 
lour and  in  a  few  days  will  turn  quite  offensive  ; 
then  to  every  five  or  six  quarts  of  the  suds,  put 
in  one  quart  of  strong  beef  brine,  stir  it  well,  and 
wash   the  trunks   ot   your   fruit  ti-ees  and  large 


the  plum  part  dying.  I  have  had  plums,  apricots,; limbs  with  it,  such  as  apricots,  plums,  and  peach 
and  pcaches,  on  the  ch.erry,  all  en  one  tree,  but'es,  &c.  you  will  find  it  of  great  utility  against 
they  died  in  two  years.    The  apple  and  pear  areifrosts  and  insects ;  this  is  my  own  discovery,  and 


Sir,— You  give  in  your  last,  long  notices  in 
favour  of  Devonshire  cattle,  and  tell  us,  what 
Bingley  and  Sherwood,  Evans  and  Huffy, 'and  a 
host  of  such  writers  have  said — you  "  venture  to 
assert"*  that  "in  the  United  Kingdom,"  no  cattle 
were  found  for  purity  of  blood,  for  aptitude  to 
feed,  for  hardiness,  for  work,  and  for  the  rich- 
ness of  their  milk,"  to  be  compared  to  "  North 
Devons,  as  by  a  variety  of  experiments"  had 
been  shown.  As  a  wonder,  you  quote  Mr.  Bloom- 
field's  success,  ii'/wse  kicked  dairy  of  "  twenty 
cows,  and  heifers  produced  only,  "  an  hundred 
a_nd  thirty  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  and  Mr. 
Oakes'  good  luck,  in  having  a  Devon,  which  pro- 
duced sixteen  pounds  and  a  quarter  a  week,  in 
the  same  time.  I  wish  you  would  state  what 
these  cattle  have  done  since  they  have  come  to 
America,  where  they  have  had,  I  am  quite  sure, 
all  the  care,  and  attention,  which  wealth,  and 
good  management  on  such  rare  curiosities,  could 
bestow.  Vou  have  stated,  that  "  this  beautiful 
breed,  in  genuine  purity,  are  now  to  be  seen  at 
Clodspriug,"  and  at  Brooklandwood,  we  are  told, 
that  Mr.  Wamsley  (the  Manager,)  has  them  with' 
all  the  "  characteristics"  established  in  their 
race.  "\^'ill  you  have  the  goodness  to  show,  the 
vveight  of  his  calves  at  a  fixed  age,  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  cows,  the  (/uantity  of  their  milk,  its 
product  in  butter,  and  how  long  they  remain  dry  ? 
We  Yankees  are  fond  of  occular  tlemonstration, 
and  when  we  are  at  a  distance,  like  lawyers  con- 
fine our  belief,  to  the  best  evidence,  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  can  admit.  I  attach  more  im- 
portance, to  the  word  of  Mr.  C.  than  to  quota- 
tions from  books.  Pray  obtain,  if  you  can,  the  in- 
formation I  have  asked,  as  I  am  anxious  to  buy 
one  of  the  calves  fi-om  his  estate  if  the  accounts  I 
have  heard,  should  in  America  be  confirmed.  I 
send  a  memorandum  of  the  quantity  of  butter  af- 
forded by  the  Southborough  cow  ;  you  long  since 
have  given  proof,  which  cai  not  be  questioned, 
that  Mr.  Oakes  of  America,  (no  doubt  the  rela- 
tion of  his  name  sake  in  England,)  raised  a  cow, 
which  yielded  in  butter,  far  more  than  Bloom- 
fieid's  ;  and  more  than  t'ne  other,  by  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pound.     I  have  seen  in  Pennsylvania  a 

cow  which  produced   weekly  sixteen   pomids. 

ISIy  friend,  Mr.  Williams  of  Northborough,  has 
two  cows,  whicii  in  June  gave  together  regularlv 
thirty  quarts  of  milk  at  a  meal,  one  of  them  at 
t'our  years,  afforded  with  but  common  care,  nine 
pounds  of  butter  a  week.  But  lest  American  tes- 
timony should  in  all  cases  be  disregarded,  as  with 
the  Devons  it  has  been,  I  beg  you  will  publish  the 
extracts  I  send  you  from  surveys,  which  were 
niade  by  persons  selected  for  their  knowledge 
and  skill,  by  the  National  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Great  Britain. 

Yours,  &c. 
JON  ATH  AN. 
Queen's  County,  .Yew   York.     > 
24th  Afiril  1822.3 

*   The  Editor  has  made  no  assertion  on  the  sub- 
ject. 
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Memoraiidiiin.  ,  Mr.  Miivsli's  cow  at  Southbo- 
rough,  produced  between  the  9th  April  IHl/,  and 
the^'aath  March  181S,  Am\  lbs.  butter,  equal  to 
9 Hbs.  per  week,  throughout  the  time.  An  im- 
ported DEVON,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
cow,  fed  upon  the  finest  pasture,  and  attended 
■with  proper  care  does  not,  1  am  led  to  believe  af 
ford  half  so  much. 

Extracts. 

Middleton,  in  his  "  Survey  of  Middlesex,"  says, 
"The  heaviest,  and  best  short  horned  cattle  in 
"  Britain,  arc  reared  on  land  adjoining  the  river 
"  Tees  ;  they  highly  deserve  to  be  called  the 
"  Teeswater  cattle." 

"  Of  this  bi-eed,  several  oxen,  weighing  from  120 
"  to  140  stone,  each  (141b.  to  the  stone,)  have  late- 
"  ly  been  slaughtered  in  the  northern  part  of  Eng- 
"  land  :  one  of  them,  only  five  years  old,  which 
"  received  no  higher  food  than  grass  and  turnips, 
"  weighed  upwards  of  33  stone  per  quarter." 

"  It  is  supposed,  that  this  breed  yields  agreat- 
"  er  proportion  of  lean  meat  in  any  given  "weight 
"  of  beef,  than  any  other  ;  therefore  there  is  less 
"  waste  of  fat,  and  the  meat  goes  farther  in  any 
"  family.  This  is  the  criterion  of  serviceable 
"  animal  food  ;  the  greatest  (jiimititij  of  lean  meat 
"  in  Jirojiortion  to  the  fat.  All  the  Agricultural 
"  Societies,  should  attend  to  the  distinction  of 
"  promoting  an  increase  of  muscle ;  this  would 
"  be  much  more  valuable,  than  bestowing  premi- 
"  urns  forthe  greatest  quantity  of  fat." 

Extracted  from    \o  fiages  on  /iraise   of  short 
horns. 

Baily  in  his  Survey  of  Durham,  says  "  The  cat 
"  tie  bred  in  this  county,  have  for  a  great  number 
"  of  years,  been  of  the  short  horned  kind,  the 
"  best  variety  of  which,  having  been  long  found 
"  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Tees,  have  for  a  great 
"  many  years  been  known  by  the  appellation  of 
"  '  The  IWsivater  breed.'  The  pure  Teeswater 
"breed,  has  descended  to  the  present  time;  in 
"  which  were  united  the  properties  of  feeding  to 
"great  weights,  and  being  great  milkers 

"  This  bull  and  cow,  selected  with  so  much  judg- 
"  ment,  are  the  original  stock  from  which  the  ce- 
"  lebrated  Durham  Ox,  and  the  justly  acknow- 
"  ledged  superiorbreeds,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
"  Charles  Colling,  Mr.  Robert  Colling,  and  Mr. 
"  Christopher  Mason,  are  descended. 

"  Messrs.  Collings  have    frequently  sold  cows 
"  and  heifers  for  £'100,  and  bull  calves  at  £100 
"  Mr.  Charles  Colling  has  refused  £500  for 
"  cow  ;  and  in  1807,  Mr.  Mason  refused  TOO  gui- 
"  neasfor  a  cow. 

"  These  gentlemen  let  bulls  out  by  the  year  ; 
"  the  prices  from  50  to  ICO  guineas  ;  and  the  pub- 
"  lie  are  so  fully  con^inced  of  their  merits,  that 
'"  these  celebrated  breeders,  cannot  supply  the 
"demand  from  the  pure  bi.ood,  which  they  are 
"  cautious  of  preserving,  as  the  amateurs  of  the 
"  turf  are  the  breeds  of  their  race  horses." 

"  The  Durham  Ox-  was  bred  by  Mr.  Charles 
"  Colling,  of  Ketton,  in  the  year  1795 — at  five 
"  years  olt^  he  was  not  only  covered  thick  with 
"  fat  upon  the  principal  points,  but  his  whole  car- 
"  case  in  a  manner  loaded  with  it,  and  was  then^ 
"  thouglit  so  wonderful  an  animal,  and  so  far  ex- 
"  ceeding  whatever  had  been  seen  before,  that  he 
"  was  purchased  to  be  exhibited  as  a  show,  by 
"  Mr.  Bulmcr,  of  Harmby.  Mr.  Bulmer  sold 
"  him  to  Mr.  John  Day  on'the  4th  of  Mav,  1801, 
"  for  £250 — on  the  Stli  .luly,  Mr.  Day  could  have 
"  sold  him  for  £2000" — at  10  years  he  weighed 
3780  lbs. 

"  A  Co'ni  of  Mr.  Maso7i's,  of  Chilton,  in  point 
"  of  fat,  not  less  remarkable  than  the  ox.  The 
"depth  of  fat  from  her  rimips  to  her  hips,  in.  a 
"perpendicular  position,  was  not  less  than  i2 
•'  inches  ;  upon  her  loins  and  crop,  not  less  than 


"  10  inches  ;  and  the  shoulder  score  at  least   9 
"  inches  thick." 

"  Mr.  Robert  Colling  has  a  white  heifer,  four 
"  years  old,  a  jK-rfect  countei-part  of  his  brother 
"  Charles'  ox  ;  being,  like  him,  completely  co- 
"  vered  over  her  whole  carcase  with  fat  :  she  is 
"  estimated  to  weigh  130  stones,"  equal  to  1820 
lbs. 

"  Their  management  is  as  follows  : — In  the 
"  first  winter  they  get  straw  in  a  fold  yard,  with 
'  nearly  as  many  turnips  as  they  can  eat ;  in  May 
'they  are  turned  to  grass;  in  November  put  to 
"  turnips  through  the  winter  ;  and  turned  out  to 
'  grass  the  first  week  in  May." 

Strickland  in  his  Survey  of  the  East-riding  of 
Yorkshii'e,  i.ays,  when  referring  to  the  cows  of 
the  unimproved  breed  of  sliort  horns,  "  Many  in- 
"  deed  may  be  found,  which  give  eight  gallons 
per  day,  and  there  are  instances  of  a  still 
greater  quantity.  The  milk  is  also  rich  in 
"  quality,  as  there  are  instances  of  16  lbs.  of  butter 
(18  oz.to  the  lb.)"  equal  to  18  lb.  of  16  oz."  being 
'  produced  weekly  fi'cm  one  cow,  for  several 
'  weeks  after  calving." 

"  Many  bulls  have  latterly  been  purchased  and 
'  hired  into  the  East  Riding,  at  high  prices,  from 
'  the  neigbourhood  of  Darlington,  in  the  county 
'of  Durham,  where  a  much  superior  breed  of 
■'  short-horns  are  found,  possessing  all  the  per- 
"  fections  and  qualities  which  are  wanting  in  the 
Holderness  breed." 


some,  I  watched  them,  and  porccived  chough 
they  lay  apparently  dead  for  a  length  of  time,  the 
most  of  them  would  revive.  The  same  happen- 
ed when  I  applied  spirits  of  turpentine,  corrosive 
sublimate,  Sec.  &c.  My  patience  was  at  last  ex- 
hausted, and  I  determined  not  to  bother  myself  any 
more  with  other  people's  directions,  but  to  make 
the  experiment  whether  they  might  not  be  liter- 
ally scented  out  of  their  hiding  places — I  had 
seen  it  stated  that  particular  plants  were  disagree- 
>.ble  to  particular  vermin  ;  I  first  rubbed  the 
)edstead  with  elder  fiowers,  but  to  my  cost  the 
perverse  inhabitants  did  not  dislike  tlie  scent,  for 
although  I  killed  all  I  saw  at  the  time,  in  two 
weeks  after  they  were  as  numerous  as  ever. — 
Walking  in  the  garden  the  same  day,  I  accident- 
ally touched  a  tomato  vine,  the  smell  of  which  is 
peculiary  nauseous  to  me  ;  the  tliought  suddenly 
occured  that  it  miijlit  be  equally  so  to  my  enemies, 
the  bugs.  I  immediately  went  to  work,  and  had 
the  bedstead  thoroughly  rubbed  with  the  green 
vine.  I  have  not  since  discovered  any  of  my  tor- 
mentors.— I  cannot  say  whether  they  have  at 
last  died  or  absconded.  I  inform  you  of  this,  as 
I  wish  others  would  try  if  the  tomato  \mc  will 
always  have  the  effect,  I  suppose  it  Had  in  this 
case. 

A  FAR?4ER'S  WIFE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Phitadel/>hia  County,  Penn. 
\7th  J/tril,  1822. 
Sir, 

I  am  glad  to  find,  that  although  you  have  ad- 
vertised "  Bergami"  for  sale,  you  are  so  well  sa- 
tisfied with  Teeswater  cattle,  as  to  order  a 
Bull  and  two  Heifers  from  Mr.  Champion.  I 
have  no  doubt  your  spirited  efforts  will  be  re- 
warded, notwithstanding  the  high  prices  which 
he  requires  for  his  stock. 

If  it  were  fashion  alone  which  gave  to  Tees- 
water cattle  celebrity  in  England,  it  has  affected 
a  class  of  men  during  six  and  twenty  years,  whose 
circumstances  and  position  have  in  all  other  in- 
stances, protected  them  from  its  sway. 

In  1796  the  enormous  sum  of  2000  guineas  were 
given  forthe  Durham  Ox — in  1810,  1000  guineas 
for  Comet — in  3822,  500  guineas  for  Major  Rudd'^ 
heifer — at  this  moment  1000  dollars  are  asked 
bv  Major  Jacques,  of  Charlcstown,  near  Boston, 
for  a  calf,  by  Calebs.*  Last  summer,  Mr.  Wil 
liams,  of  Northborough,  could  have  had-  1000 
dollars  for  his  admirable  bull  Denton — and  with 
in  a  fev/  months,  500  dollars  have  been  given  for 
two  cows  of  the  same  breed,  by  a  person  who 
knew  it  in  England,  and  who  for  three  years  has 
had  improved  short  horns  on  his  farm.  The  ad- 
mirable properties  of  the  fine  cow  at  Druid  Hill, 
nvjst  have  satisfied  you,  that  "  as  milkers,"  the 
iniproved  short  horns  cannot  be  surpassed. 

CURWEN 


*  He  bulled  52  coivs  last  season,  at  §10  each. 
To  destroy  or  drive  aivay  Bed  Bugs. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 
Sir, 

During  last  summer  being  much  troubled  with 
those  pests  to  house-wives,  bed  bugs,  I  tried  the 
various  means  I  had  heard  of,  to  expel  them  from 
a  beadstead  thev  had  chosen  for  their  abode  ;  but 
I  found  none  of  them  would  effectually  answer 
the    purpose.     After  pouring  boiling    water   on 


WMM  Wi^l^mM:^-, 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  APRIL  26,  1822. 


;)v^  It  is  earnestly  requested  that  every  number 
of  this  paper  may  be  returned  to  the  Editor  which 
is  not  taken  up  by  subscribers — and  if  any  gen- 
tleman discontinue  his  name,  he  will  of  course 
ell  it  his  duty  to  send  back  in  good  condition, 
such  papers  as  may  have  been  previously  sent  to 
him,  in  the  confidence  of  his  continued  patronage. 


jJ7^  The  m.embers  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ment for  the  next  Maryland  Cattle  Show,  to  be 
held  at  the  Maryland  Tavern,  on  the  Frederick 
Turnpike,  on  the  last  two  days  of  May,  are  ear- 
nestly requested  to  meet  at  said  tavern,  at  12 
o'clock  on  Saturday  next,  and  at  the  same  place 
at  the  same  hour,  on  every  succeeding  Saturday, 
until  the  day  of  the  Show.  The  object  is  for  the 
adoption  in  season,  of  the  measures,  requisite  for 
having  the  exhibition  conducted  in  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory manner. 

PRICES  CURRENT— CORRECTED  weekly. 
Flour  from  the  wagons,  supei-fine,  ^6  25 — 
Wharf  do.  $6  perbbl. — Wheat,  white,  135  a  ISf 
cts. — Red,  133  to  135 — white.  Corn,  80 — yellow 
do.  73 — Barley,  60 — Rye,  70  to  75 — Oats,  33  to  35 
— Whiskey,  31  cts. — Wool,  30  to  50— Beans,  130 
cts.  per  bushel,  wholesale — Gras:i  Seeds,  Clover 
seed,  $7  50 — Timothy,  (scarce)  ^5 — Orchard 
grass,  3  50 — Herd  grass,  3 — Millet  seed,  2 — 
Salt,  coarse,  54  to  65  cents — Liverpool  ground, 
50 — do.  fine,  40  to  44  per  bushel — Plaster  of  Pa- 
ris, ground,  $7  per  ton  or  125  cents  per  bbl. — 
Mess  Beef,  j51] — do  Pork,  13 — Herrings,  No.  1, 
3  15 — Shad,"  6  to  7  per  bbl. — Codfish,  3  to  oj 
cts. — Hams,  11— Cheese,  11 — Butter,  20  to  25 
per  lb. — Eggs,  10  to  12  cents  per  doz. — Cotton, 
Georgia  Upland,  15  to  17  cents  per  lb. — Louisi- 
ana or  Alabama  18  to  20 — Feathers,  40  cts.  per 
lb. — Tar,  175  cts. — Turpentine,  175  to  200 — Ro- 
sin, 150  per  bbl. — Spirits  of  Turpentine,  45  to  50 
eents — Varnish,  30 — Linseed  Oil,  75  to  80  per 
gallon — Tobacco,  Maryland,  fine  yellow,  g25 — 
other  kinds  of  tobacco  same  as  last  report — Vir- 
ginia Tobacco,  lOhhds.  James  River,  good  quali- 
ty $7 — Kentucky,  no  sales. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The  A!iiiivcr?:;u y  Meeting  of  the  tiedcricks 
burg  Asiicultural  Society,  was  held  on  the  Ptli 
Nov.  isbl,   at  the  Indian  Queen  ta\  ein. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  o.T^cel•^ 
of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

James  Garnctt,  President. 

John  Taliaferro,  of  Hagley,  Vke  President. 

Robert  S.  Chew,  Treasurer. 

\\"m.  F.  Giav,  Secretary. 

John  T.  Ford,  .4ssistant  Secretary. 

COMMITTEE  OF  CORRESPONDEKCE. 

John  Taliaferro,  John  W.  Green,  Enoch  Ma- 
SDn,  Ciarritt  Minor,  ^^■nl.  F.  Gra\-. 

COMMITTEE  OF  PREMIVJIS. 

George  Hamilton,  William  Richardson,  John 
\V.  Green,  Enoch  Mason,  John  Gray,  John  Pratt, 
^\'m.  Bernard,  sen.  Fra;icis  \\'.  Taliaferro. 

Several  communications  wei'e  read  to  the  So- 
cietv,  and  the  subjoined  Address  delivered  by  the 
President. 

A  beautiful  model  of  a  Wheat  Thrashing  iNIa- 
chine  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Thornton  String- 
fellow,  of  Fauquier  county,  for  the  ^100  premium. 
Referred  to  the  committee  on  premiums. 

Among  the  various  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
meeting,  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  following, 
vrhich  lays  the  foundation  for  the  introduction  in- 
to this  state  of  a  practice  which  has  long  prevail 
ed,  not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  in  the  easteri 
states  of  this  republic,  and  from  which  the  most 
beneficial  effects  have  resulted,  both  to  the  agr' 
cultural  and  manufacturing  interests.  We  trust 
the  work  thus  wisely  begun,  will  be  spiritedly  per 
severed  in,  and  that  this  time  next  year,  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  publishing  a  cheering  ac 
count  of  the  Fredericksburg  Agricultural  Exhi 
bition  and  Fair.  But  let  the  resolutions  them 
selves  speak  the  public  spirited  designs  of  the 
Society  : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Society 
will  individually  contribute,  and  use  their  exer- 
tions to  induce  others  to  unite,  in  establishing  an 
A:;xL  AL  Fair,  to  be  held  upon  some  convenient 
ground  adjoining  the  town  of  Fredericksburg,  on 
the  second  AN'ednesday  of  every  year,  and  that 
the  first  Fair  be  held  in  November  next. 

Resolved,  That  the  necessary  expenses  in  fit 
ting  up  stalls,  and  tcn)po:ary  enclosures  for  tlic 
exhibition  of  the  stock  during  each  day  of  the 
Fair,  which  shall  last  for  three  days,  shall  be  de 
frayed  out  of  the  funds  of  this  society. 

Resolved,  That  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this 
Society  shall  hereafter  be  held  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  November  of  each  year. 

MR.  GARNETT'S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  : 

Although  little  has  occurred  within  the  range 
of  my  observation,  since  our  last  meeting,  whic! 
you  would  prol)ably  deem  v.'orthy  of  your  atten 
tion,  I  cannot  suffer  the  occasion  to  pass  without 
my  customary  Address ;  lest  you  should  think  I 
begin  to  relax  in  my  humble  efforts  to  promote  our 
good  cause.  This  cause,  indeed,  vitally  connect- 
ed as  it  is  with  the  best  interests  of  ti>e  nation, 
greatly  needs  a  much  moi-e  able  advocate,  than 
the  man  who  now  addresses  you  ;  but  this  con- 
sideration shall  not  discouiare  him  from  at  least 
attempting  to  say,  and  to  do  all  that  he  possibly 
can  in  its  favoui-.  Could  it  be  left  to  contend  onl) 
against  unprq)itious  seasons,  the  exhausted  slate 
of  our  soil,  and  such  other  difficulties  as  necessi- 
ty presents  ;  I  should  not  be  without  a  powerful 
hope,  that  the  increasing  knowledge  and  skill  (  f 
Our  agricultural  brethren,  under  the  blessing  of 


an  all-bountiful  Providence,  would  be  able  so  far 
to  overcome  these  obstacles,  as  to  render  our  oc- 
cupation very  lucrative.  But  when  superadded 
to  ail  these,  we  have  the  wrongheadedness  and 
infatuation  of  real  friends,  combined  with  the 
pretended  kindness  of  real,  but  disguised  enemies 
to  struggle  with,  1  confess  that  this  hope  is  near- 
ly extinct.  Contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  na 
tare,  experience  in  this  particular,  seems  to  bring 
us  no  wisdom.  Day  after  day,  and  year  after 
year,  arc  full  of  testimony,  as  glaring  as  the  light 
of  a  midsummer's  sun,  to  convince  all  rational 
men  how  ruinous  the  policy  has  been,  which  we 
have  for  some  time  pursued,  in  relation  both  to 
agriculture  and  commerce.  Vet  the  pertinacity 
with  which  the  authors  of  this  policy  appear  to 
hug  their  darling  erroi',  is  in  a  duplicate  ratio  to 
its  desolating  inhuence.  And  all  this  under  the 
fatuitous  notion  of  consistency ! ' — as  if  the  me- 
rit of  perseverance  was  a  thing  entirely  indepen- 
dent 01  the  nature  of  its  object.  All  our  commer- 
cial cities  have  sorely  felt  the  distressing  effects 
of  this  most  pernicious  policy,  but  they  have  no 
where,  it  is  said,  assumed  such  an  afflicting  as- 
pect, as  in  the  town  of  Norfolk.  Her  grass-grown 
streets  and  deserted  wharves,  however,  present 
themselves  in  vain,  either  to  the  feelings  or  un- 
dei  standings  of  gentlemen  who  dare  not  change 
their  opinion,  without  committing  the  grievous 
political  sin,  of  acknowledging  themselves  wrong. 
This  once  flourishing  sea  port  therefore,  possess- 
natural  advar.tages  for  commerce  equal  to  an\' 
town  or  city  in  the  United  States — the  great 
mart  in  fact,  during  better  days,  for  all  the  corn, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  flour  and  tobacco  made 
in  the  tide  water  section  of  Virginia  ;  seems 
doomed  to  suffer  on  in  hopeless  desolation;  and 
to  diffuse  a  large  portion  of  these  sufferings 
throughout  the  whole  country  which  formerlv 
traded  with  her  ;  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
inestimable  consistency  of  some  half  dozen  pub- 
lic functionai'ics  !  I 

Such  language  may  possibly  sound  harsh  and 
presumptuous  in  the  ears  of  those  who  sit  at 
their  ease,  unaffected  by  any  of  the  circum- 
stances which  are  grinding  down  the  agricultural 
portion  of  our  community  to  the  very  bran  of 
tlieir  whole  substance.  But  for  these  men  to  be 
very  choice  in  the  selection  of  set  phrases,  and 
complimentary  expressions  in  which  to  utter 
their  grievances,  would  be  to  kiss  the  rod  tliat 
scourges  them  to  the  bone,  and  to  worship  the  fa- 
tuity, which,  if  much  longer  continued,  must 
consummate  their  ruin.  Yet  it  seems  not  enough 
that  we  should  suffer  in  silence  the  evils  that 
hai  e  been  inflicted  upon  us  ;  we  are  also  expect- 


whip  me  ;  but  for  mercy  sake  don't  whip  me  and 
preach  me  too."  We,  however,  like  well-broke 
wagon-horses,  still  pidl  at  our  load,  althou:^h 
nearly  immovable;  and  instead  of  balking  until 
a  part  of  the  weight  at  least  is  taken  off,  we  seem 
willing  to  bear  the  utmost  burden  that  can  be 
imposed  upon  us. 

If,  under  .such  circumstances,  we  behold  an 
evident  diminution  of  agricultural  enterprise  ;  n 
manifest  decline  in  agricultural  effort;  we  should 
rather  wonder  that  they  are  not  much  greater, 
than  that  we  witness  them  at  all.  Agriculuirr 
can  never  flourish,  unless  influenced  by  the  hope 
of  ])rofit,  as  well  as  the  stimulus  of  necessity.  But 
the  last  alone,  one  would  think  must  be  deemed 
by  many  of  our  politicians,  preferable  to  botii  ; 
especially  when  augmented  in  the  ratio  that  it  has 
been  of  late  years.  Taxes  and  debts  must  be 
paid,  as  long  as  there  is  a  cent  left ;  and  the  sub- 
tie  contrivance  of  some  of  our  statesmen  to  ena- 
ble us  to  achieve  these  objects,  is  to  increase  the 
amount  of  what  we  have  to  pay,  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  additional  duties,  at  the  same  time  that 
our  means  of  paying  our  present  burdens  have 
been  cut  short  more  than  hrdf.  Admirable  sys- 
tem !  Matchless  powers  of  calculation  ! 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  avails  very  little  to  re- 
peat what  has  just  been  said,  so  long  as  the  pre- 
valent notion  of  political  consistency  exists  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  public  men  ;  and  so  long  as 
these  gentlemen  retain  their  present  power  to 
destroy  both  agriculture  and  commerce,  by  regu- 
lating (as  they  call  it)  the  latter.  Yet  to  recal 
our  attention  to  the  foregoing  topicks,  may  pos- 
sibly enable  me — if  it  does  no  other  good,  to  present 
to  your  minds  with  greater  effect,  the  no  longer 
avoidable  alternative  of  still  farther  invigorating 
our  application  to  our  profession,  and  cultivating 
with  increased  assiduity  our  habits  of  economy  ; 
or  turning  spinners  and  weavers,  together  with 
our  children,  in  someof  the  great  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, with  which  our  country  is  to  be  over- 
spread should  the  designs  of  some  of  our  political 
optimists  succeed  to  their  full  extent.  A  large 
portion  of  our  posterity  at  least,  will  have  no  other 
choice,  even  on  the  supposition  that  we,  their  pa- 
rents, may  possibly  escape.  In  the  two  profes- 
sions of  law  and  physic,  the  supply  already  great- 
'y  exceeds  the  demand  ;  and  if  we  tuiTi  our  eyes 
towards  commerce,  we  beliold  many  merchants 
already  bankriqjt,  and  not  a  few  navigators  with 
vessels  dismantled  for  want  cf  emplovment.— 
\\'eavers  and  spinners  therefore,  we  or  our  chil- 
dren must  become,  however  reluctant  ;  or  con- 
tinue as  long  as  we  can,  to  eat,  drink,  and  wear, 
nearly  all  that   we   produce.     Indeed,  we   have 


ed  to  adopt,  by  acclamation,  the  self-desti-uctive  been  already  most  earnestly  and  lovingly  impor- 


arguments  by  which  some  of  our  own  fraternitv 
would  fain  persuade  us  that  the  much  hackneyed 
phrases  "  public  good"  and  "national  industry," 
mean  nothing  more  than  the  prosperity  of  our 
domestic  manufactures,  produced  by  taxes  suffi- 
ciently heavy  on  all  tlie  rest  of  the  community 
to  secure  to  these  manufacturers  a  monopoly  of 
our  siip'plies.  We  and  our  fellow  sufferers  the 
merchants,  too,  are  considered  exceedingly  blind 
and  ungrateful  for  not  uniting  to  chaunt  loud 
tlianksgivings  to  certain  self-created  Apostlts  in 
political  economy,  who  have  most  generously 
and  gratuitously  imdertakcn  to  teach  us  both  our 
true  interests,  with  little  more  knowledge  of  ei- 
ther, than  that  one  means  something  about  trade 
and  "  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;"  and  the  other, 
something  connected  with  tlie  culture  of  the  soil. 
This  is  really  adding  mockery  to  oppression  ;  and 
to  all  such  monitors  we  might  well  exclaim,  in 
the  language  of  the  cat)in  boy  who  was  drawn  u]) 
to  receive  a  lecture  from  the  chaplain,  as  a  pre- 
cursor to  the  cat-o'-nine-tales. — "  If  you  mean  to 
preach  me,  preach  me ;  if  you  mean  to  whip  me. 


tuned  to  abandon,  at  least  in  part,  the  occupation 
to  which  we  have  been  bred,  for  these  new  trades  ; 
by  way  of  equalizing  the  supply  and  demand  for 
agricultural  products,  by  con\'ertingthe  producers 
thereof  into  consumers ;  vt^hich  these  gentlemen  s.ay 
is  the  easiest  and  best  way  in  the  world  to  dimin- 
ish that  enormous  surplus  of  raw  materials,  w'th 
which  our  agriculturists  are  in  danger  of  ruining 
the  country. 

In  the  scientific  classification  of  the  various  dis- 
eases which  afflict  the  bodies  natural  and  politic, 
I  know  not  whether  the  one  which  is  vulgarly  call- 
ed "  dying  of  the  doctor,"  has  yet  been  enumerat- 
ed. But  I  am  very  sure  that  no  one  has  a  better 
claim  to  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  catalogue  ; 
for  none  within  any  given  period  can  exhibit 
more  victims  ;  and  not  one  can  be  named  wherein 
the  recoveries  which  sometimes,  but  rarely  oc- 
cur, are  oftener  ascribed  to  the  doctor's  skill, 
when  in  fact,  the  irresistible  power  of  nature,  the 
vis  medicatrix  natuvx,  has  achieved  the  cure,  con- 
trary to  all  rational  calculation.  Reason  would 
tell  us,  that  when  our  veins,  stomach  and  bowels 
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liave  btcnexliii\i6tfd  of  ncurl)  uU  their  contents, 
Yve  must  smi;ly  die;  but  nature  occasionally  says 
\st  fcliall  not.  'I'lutt  kind,  beneficient  heaven  di- 
vtcttd  paiciit,  still  enaloles  us  to  struggle  on  in 
;-pitecfall  the  mistaken  eif'oits  to  aid  her,  whci'e 
,',he  wants  no  aid  ;  and  is  robbed  by  the  empiric 
of  her  ])ropcr  thanks  for  causing  us  to  sur\'ive, 
A\hen  all  human  estimates,  founded  upon  rational 
principles,  preclude  even  tlie  hope  of  life.  If,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  we  so  far  escape  as  to 
be  able  to  crawl  about  a  little,  and  to  exhibit  for 
jnontlis  and  years  a  hue  something  between  an 
ill-ripened  pumpkin  and  smoke-stained  wall,  how 
often  are  we  saluted  with  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise at  the  wondrous  skill  of  our  ph)  sician,  in- 
stead of  admiration  at  tlie  extraordiiuiry  \igor  of 
our  natural  constitutions  in  resisting  a  curative 
process  that  would  have  killed  ninety-nine  nien 
out  of  an  hundred.     Precisely  analagous  to  this 


strumcnt,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether  in  the  culture  of  this  crop. 
On  this  point  I  have  strong  doubts  ;  but  have 
made  no  comparative  experiment  to  test  the  no- 
tion. Ko  far,  however,  I  can  \enture  to  assert,  that 
unless  some  straighter  method  of  ])Uinting,  than 
the  usual  one  by  hand,  can  be  adopted  ;  neither 
ploughs,  harrows,  cultivators,  nor  scarihers — 
nor  indeed  any  otlicr  implement,  worked  by 
horse-power,    can    kill   and   remove 


is,  that  it  is  no  patented  implement,  from  the  use 
of  which  we  are  excluded,  except  by  paying  con- 
siderably more  than  it  is  intrinsically  worth.  And 
here  I  beg  leave  to  offer  (although  I  know  that  I 
shall  receive  no  thanks  for  it)  a  suggestion  to  all 
makers  of  patented  agricultural  implements. — 
This  is,  to  calculate  well,  before  they  fix  their 
prices,  whether  they  would  not  make  greater 
profits  by  selling  at  lower  rates.  I  know  a  maker 
of  cast-iron  ploughs,  for  instance,  who,  although 


grass  and 
weeds,  as  well  as  the  hand-hoe.  If  this  be  true,  Ihe  has  considerabl)'  reduced  his  prices,  still  re- 
iiore  corn  can  certainly  be  made  from  the  same  ceives  at  least  twenty  cents  per  pound  for  them, 
land,  in  consequence  of  receiving  the  imdivided|as  I  have  ascertained  by  actually  weighing,  when 
support  of  the  soil,  by  the  additional  labour  of:  common  castings,  the  monopoly  of  which  is  not 
hand  hoeing,  than  Y.'itho\it  it: — alihough  ano-|secuied  by  patent,  sell  from  6  to  8  cents!  This 
ther  question  would  still  remain  ;  whether  the  difference,  I  think,  may  well  be  called  an  exorbi- 
additional  quantity  of  corn  would  pay  for  the 'taut  exaction:  and  to  my  certain  knowledge  it 
additional  labour.  To  keep  this  crop  clean  from  I  has  prevented  many  farmers  from  using,  not- 
grass  and  weeds,  at  least  during  the  growth  of  the!  withstanding  they  highly  approve  them.  Now, 
IS  o>ir  present  case  in  a  political  point  of  view. — jplants,  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain lalthougli  I  would  be  one  of  the  last  men  in  the 
Not  all  cur  legi.siative  quackery  in  relation  tojthe  greatest  quantity  which  the  land  is  capable  I  world  to  withhold  liberal  encouragement  from 
commerce,  lias  been  able  to  prevent  somethiug  of  yielding.  And  so  thoroughly  has  this  fact  been '[useful  inventions,  yet  I  must  say,  that  some  of 
like  a  rivivalof  it  in  certain  very  limited  sectionsiproved  by  some  of  our  most  skilful  corn  makers,  |the  authors  of  them  appear  to  require  other  re- 
of  our  country;  and  this  faint  resusiication,   as-  th:it  in  a  jjarlicular  section  of  cur  corn  country,  Istraints  than  those  which  their  own  consciences, 


cribablc  solely  to  the  imperative  wants  of  other 
natioiis,  which  our  policy  has  not  yet  taught  them 
liow  to  supply  within  thtnisehcs  ;  and  to  the  ir- 
repressible skill,  industry  and  enterprise  of  our 
mercantile  fellow  ciliioens,  is  niost  fatuitously  im- 
puted by  our  gulls  to  'he  marvellous  sagacity  and 
ability  of  tome  of  our  political  doctors  ;  although, 
Sangrado-like,  they  siill  cry  out — "  more  deple- 
tion," when  their  patient  in  fact,  is  in  tiie  last 
stage  of  atrophy. 

I  have  said  that  our  only  choice,  if  we  would 
not  become  spinners  and  weavers,  is  to  apply 
with  increased  industry  to  our  profession,  and  to 
become  more  economical.  Let  me  now  endeavor 
to  point  out  some  of  the  various  modes  in  w  hich 
this  may  be  done  to  cor.siderable  ad\  antage. — 
We  all  know  that  .neither  industry  nor  economy 
will  avail  much  unless  jiroperly  directed  to  pro- 
per objects  ;  but  the  great  art  and  difficulty 
consists  in  the  selection  of  these  objects,  and 
in  the  application  of  means  for  their  attain- 
ment. To  apply  these  remarks  to  our  own 
peculiar  circumstances — we  who  live  in  the 
middle  part  of  Virginia,  generally  belie 
and  I  think  with  good  reason,  that  wheat  and 
corn  should  be  our  staple  crojis.  But  there  is 
considcn.ble  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
best  and  cheapest  mode  of  cultivating  each.— 
M'ithout  adopting  the  notion,  which  in  this  won 
der  producing  age  would  tempt  us  to  believe 
ihat  corn  may  be  made  best,  almost  without 
working  it  at  all  ;  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that 
there  is  still  great  room  for  economising  both  in 
the  time  and  labour  applied  to  this  crop.  From 
my  own  experience,  as  w 


between  the  Rappahannock  and  Mattapony  riv-;and  our  patent  law  afford.  The  exclusive  right 
where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  they  ac-lof  selling  for  a  long  term  of  years,  most  disinter- 
tually  continue  the  culture  of  their  corn  crops,  ested  men  would  deem  nearly  sufficient  of  itself 
until  the  silks  begin  to  die  ;  nor  are  they  deter- jto  compensate  for  the  time,  trouble,  and  expense 
red  from  this  practice  even  by  drought  ;  but  con-  |  of  all  tiie  patented  ia\  entions  at  present  in  use  ; 
tend  that  this  continued  cultivation  is  still  more  |!)ut  when  superadded  to  this,  au  inventor  is  se- 
beneficial  in  dry  seasons,  tlian  in  wet.  If  the  cured  in  the  power  of  exacting  3,  4,  and  500  per 
general  opinion  is  in  favor  of  much  less  work  for  cent,  and  sometimes  still  more,  for  the  labors  of 
corn,  may  it  not  be  more  attributaijle  to  our  natu-  j  hi s  brain  ;  I  should  not  wonder,  if  the  business  of 


ell  as  from  that  of  certain 
■fends  on  whose  veracity  and  judgment  I  can  en- 
tirely relv,  I  may  pronounce  it  an  established 
fact,  thatoy  using  either  skimmers,  harrows,  c\d- 
tivators  or  scarifiers,  (the  two  last  which  I  think 
best,)  nearly  or  quite  one  half  the  labour  bestow- 
ed on  corn'where'the  plough  only  is  used,  may 
be  saved.  My  present  cro]),  which  is  tlie  best 
1  ever  had  notwithstanding  the  drought,  has  been 
made,  principally,  with  only  five  furrows,  since 
the  planting,  with  the  two-horse  plough,  and  two 
strokes  with  the  double  harrow  or  cultivator. — 
'Xliis  last  implement  is  the  common  kind  with 
three  small  trowel  hoes,  running  twice  between 
everv  two  rows  of  corn.  But  these,  as  well  as  our 
harrows  and  scarifiers,  admit  of  considerable  im- 
provement in  their  construction,  by  which  still 
farther  labour  may  be  saved.  Some  excellent 
hints  for  this  purpose,  I  think,  may  be  taken 
from  Gen.  Beatson's  pamphlet  on  agriculture.  I 
should  have  added  that  ni)'  corn  was  generally 
twJice    worked  with   the  hand   hoc  ;  which  in- 


ral  indolence,  and  to  the  extraordinary  vigour  and 
productiveness  ofthis  plant,  which  will  yield  well 
in  good  land,  in  spite  of  the  most  slovenly  culture  : 
than  to  any  facts  deduced  from  experience''  1  cif'er 
this  as  nothing  more  than  a  query — knowing  too 
well  the  force  of  that  pride  of  opinion  which 
rvdes  as  despotically  over  us  agriculturists,  as 
among  any  men  upon  earth,  to  venture  upon  any 
thing  farther,  on  this  point. 

Another  great  saving  in  the  process  of  corn- 
making,  is  to  plant  with  a  drill  plough,  instead  of 
the  hand  ;  but  to  use  this  plough  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  requires  thut  the  land  should  be 
ploughed  up  in  the  fall  or  winter  :  by  which  the 
grass  and  weeds  turned  under,  will  be  sufficient- 
ly rotted  not  to  obstruct  the  drill,  as  they  must, 
when  the  ploughing  is  postponed  until  thesjiring. 
Winter  ploughing  also  secures  superior  tilth  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  is  the  only  effectual  mode 
of  killing  garlic  and  the  cut-worm  ;  although  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  croji  will  be  better 
in  all  lands,  and  under  all  circumstances,  simply 
from  the  ploughing  being  executed  at  that  sea- 
son, rather  than  in  the  spring.  Light  lands,  for 
example,  having  little  or  no  cover,  produce  corn 
best  (as  many  believe)  when  planted  as  soon  as 
possible  after  ploughing.  The  best  drill-plougli 
which  I  have  seen,  is  one  improved  from  Mar- 
tin's, by  a  Mr.  Minor,  of  Hanover.  In  this,  the 
hoe  which  opens  the  furrow,  moves  first  ;  then 
follows  a  wheel,  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  same 
beam,  and  turning  in  a  mortice  somewhat  longer 
than  the  wheel's  diameter.  Behind  the  wheel  :s 
the  hopper  and  spout,  through  which  the  grain 
falls  ;  and  last  of  all,  are  two  small  irons,  so  fixed 
in  the  hinder  ends  of  the  beam,  as  to  cover  the 
grain,  as  soon  as  it  drops.  At  the  end  of  the 
axle  of  the  wheel  is  a  nut  over  which  passes  a 
band  of  leather  or  strong  girting,  which  is  pre- 
ferable to  an  iron  chain,  from  the  superior  facility 
with  which  any  damage  maybe  repaired.  This 
band  passes  also  over  another  nut  at  the  end  of 
the  roller,  which  turns  under,  and  partly  within 
the  hopper  to  receive  the  grain.  The  price,  I 
understand,  is  only  eight  or  ten  dollars  ;  and  for 
simplicity  and  durability,  I  have  seen  nothing  of 
the  kind  to  ecjual  it.    Another  recommendation 


oing  to  bed,  in  order  to  conceive  an  invention 
(as  is  recorded  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  me 
chanicians)  w  ere  to  become  more  common,  than 

most  any  unpatented  occupation  which  a  man 

U!  possibly  pursue.  For  although  there  certain 
!y  would  be  many  miscarriages,  yet  as  one  lucky 

ccoiu'hment  makes  a  man's  fortune  in  a  very 
short  time,  our  present  jiatent  law  has  generated 
more  inventors  than  probably  can  be  found  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  That  any  very  useful 
discovery  should  enrich  the  man  who  makes  it,  I 
think  all  quite  fair  ;  but  his  riches  should  result, 
rather  from  the  exclusive  right  of  selling  his  in 
vention,  and  the  products  thereof,  than  from  his 
extravagant  profits  o;i  the  articles  which  he  vends 
beyond  what  they  would  command,  if  he  enjoyed 
no  monopoly.  But  to  return  to  our  subject  of 
economizing  in  p.U  our  agricultural  pursuits. 

Another  great  saving  in  the  culture  of  corn  may 
be  made  by  ploughing  oxen,  instead  of  horses  or 
mules,  in  situations  where  grass  is  abundant,  and 
where  no  incurai>Ie  distemper  among  cattle  pre- 
vails. I  kn;)W  that  it  is  a  much  controverted 
point,  which  are  best  under  all  circumstances  : 
but  with  such  limitations  as  I  have  stated,  the 
fact  I  consider  jiroved  beyond  further  disputa- 
tion. A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  for  two- 
years  had  a  mixed  team  of  horses,  mules  and 
oxen.  In  each  season  his  horses  failed  first,  the 
mules  next,  although  both  fed  upon  grain  and  hay  ; 
and  the  oxen  alone  fed  only  upon  liay  and  grass, 
hnished  the  crop.  I  could  mention  several  oj 
ther  ])roofs  of  their  superior  capacity  for  the 
plough  ir.  certain  situations  ;  but  it  is  needless.—* 
Of  their  superior  cheapness,  every  body  can 
judge' who  knows  that  the  first  cost  of  an  ox  i» 
not  half  that  of  a  horse  ;  that  he  can  lie  worked 
on  good  hay  alone,  longer  than  a  horse  ;  that  if 
properly  trained,  he  walks  nearly  or  quite  as  fast ; 
and  that  after  he  is  almost  past  labor,  he  is  woith 
more  for  the  table  than  he  was  for  the  plough.  I 
might  add,  as  u  farther  proof,  that  they  are  uni- 
versally used  for  farming  jjurposcs  in  the  eastem 
states,  where  most  matters  in  relation  to  practi- 
cal economy  are  certainly  as  well  understood  as 
they  are  in  any  part  of  our  country.  Another 
great  saving  might  be  made  in  the  feeding  of  our 
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plough  teams,  (as  well  inilccd,  as  of  all  stock,  fat- 
tened for  the  table,)  the  coiniuou  inothod  of  giv- 
ing corn  in  the  ears  being  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  wasteful  that  can  be  pursued.  Vet,  in 
this  respect,  most  of  us,  1  believe,  still  continue 
to  sin  against  knowledge.  And  lastly,  in  securing 
the  crop,  the  use  of  well  constructed  single  horse 
tumbrels,  instead  of  ox  cart^  and  wagons,  although 
no  where  yet  adopted  in  the  southern  country, 
would  prove  a  sa^•ing  of  time  such  as  no  man  can 
form  an  adequate  idea  of,  who  has  not  made  the 
experiment. 

(  To  be  crjncluded  in  the  next  A'tnpfjer.) 


Girandoles,    chandeliers,   china,     cutlery, 

and  liardware  generally,  pay  20 

Superfine  In-oad  cloth,  cashmere  and  meri- 
no shawls,  chiiitxes,  carpets  and   carpe- 
ting, pay  2j 
Thus  it  appears  that — 

^Ut-'O  worth  of  Bohea  tea,        "^      Pays.^iaO 
66     do.     of  salt  I  duty    whicli 

l.-O     do.     of  Musco.  sugar,   >-is  only    the 
3h0     do.     of  molasses,  |  same  amo'nt 

200     do.      of  cofice,  J  as  is  paid  by 

^-liiO  worth  of  superfine  bioad  cloths, 
cashmere  and  merino  sliawls,  chintzes 
and  cai'pets. 
^1^,600  of  .superb  cutlery,  china,  giran- 
doles, chandeliers,  &c. 
J^jtiOO  worth  of  silks,  satins,  bombazets, 
cambrics,  linens,  &c.  &c. 

\\'e  respectfully  state,  that  we  are  pursuaded 
there  is  not,  and  never  was,  in  the  world,  even  un- 
der the  most  despotic  governments,  or  in  the 
most  vmcivilized  nations,  a  system  of  revenue 
moi'e  unequal  than  the  above. 

On  the  second  point,  we  oljservc,  that  wehave 
been  greatly  concerned  to  find,  during  the  intense 
distress  and  excessive  ruin,  which  for  years  past 
spread  among  the  manufacturers,  whereby  hun- 
dreds of  capitalists,  among  whom  were  to  be 
found  many  of  our  most  valuable  citizens,  with 
"arge,    and    estimable    families,    were    ruined — 


To  the  honorahie  the  Senate  and  House  of  Ke- 
finsentittives  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
cssembicd. 

THE  MEMORIAL 

Of  the  Beard  of  Manufactures  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Society  for  the  encouragement  of  American 
Manufacture:;,  respectfully  sheweth — 
That  we  hope  to  make  it  appear,  there  are  so 

many   radical  defects  in  the  existing  tariff,  as  to 

imperiously  retjuire  a  revision   and  con-ection,  in 

orclerto  reconcile  it  to  sound  policy  and  equal  jus- 
tice. 

Our   objections  to   it  are  principally  of  two 

kinds  : — 

I.  That  in  this  country  of  equal  lights  and  equal 
freedom,  ii  is  mai-ked  by  o-,e  feature,  eondennied  !^^;j^'^,yjj,;;{g~of':;;"o;."j.,';;^,,  i";.'^;^^  "of  employment- 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  wisevstp.tesmen,  and;j^,,^j  millions  of  capital  wholly  sacrificed;  that 
by  every  principle  of  justice  and  policy,  viz.  it ! many  of  the  farmers  and  planters  arrayed  them- 
bears  with  enormous  weight  on  the  poorer  classes  I  ^^j^^^  5,^  opposition  to  the  application  of  the  suf- 
of  society,  by  exorbiaiit  duties  on  necessaries  of  |  j-^j.^,,^  j-^,.  j.^.jj^j-  .  ^„  increase  of  duties,  although 
life,  allot  them  umvcrsally,  and  some  exclusive- Lj^^  ,u,  ties  on  all  those  articles  interfering  with 
ly,  used  by  those  classes  ;  whereas  a  great  vane- 1^,^^  interests  of  agriculture,  which  are  usually 
tyot  articles,  partly  01  luxury  and  partly  of  con- .j^.^^^^  ^^.^  higher,  and  some  of  them  twice 
venience,  used  exclusncly  by  the  middle  andi^^j;-  j^  as  those  imposed  on  manufactures.  On 
wealthy  classes,  are  admitted  at  very  low  rates,   .^j^;^       -^^  ^.^  „,,j,.j>  ^^  comment.     We  submit  the 

II.  That  notwithstanding  the  clamor  raised, ^^^^^  ^^^  ^,^p  ^Q„^jjj,,,^jip„  „f  ^,^  ^^jjj^tg^^.^l  p„,^^. 
against  protecting  duties  on  nianutactures  asj^^^^j^  to  pass  on  it  such  decision  as  it  may  be 
"  taxing  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  tew,"  the  ■  fgyp^  j-q  deserve 

nianufacturcrs  have  far  less  protection  Uian  the,  j^j^;^^^.^^^  ^^^g.^;^  ^^  ^^^,.^.^^1^  3j^j^.j_  p,^y3  ^  ^j^ty 
-,„  .„„.,,*..  „„„„o  „.-t„„^o    ,„,„„„■»_  /ter  cent.  100 

f  30   dollars 

27 
per     pound, 

'"to  40 


agriculturists.     Whereas  manufactures  being  ge-!     eouivalent  to 


nerally  ot  small  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value  jj^^'      is  subject  to  a  duty 

—being  therefore  subject  to  bghttreights-and:        J^^^^  wliichis  equaltc 

most  of  the  very  important  ones  being  fabricated  ;^,j;j„„  j,^^,^,^,   '^^^^^ 

by  machinery,  of  which  the  powers  ot  production!     eou-dto' 

aie  almost  boundless    they  stand  much   rnore  in.Chek'e  pays  nine  cents  per  pound,  equal 

need  of  governmental  protection  tnan  the  truitsotj     ^^     On  Enelish 

the  earth,  the  great  bulk  and  limited  production  r'v,f,'i,    ' 


we  respectfully  request  your  most  serious  attcn 
tion  to  the  inadequate  protection  afforded   by  du 
ties  to  manufactures. 
Linen,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  flax, 

are  subject  to  /■(■;•  criil.  ]j 

Hem])tn  cloth,  (except  Kussia  and  German 
linens,  Russia  and  Holland  duck,)  cutle- 
ry, all  kinds  of  h.ii-dware  not  enumerated, 
anvils,  fire-arms,  stone  ware,  pottery, 
earthenware,  all  manuf;'.clures  of  irois, 
steel,  brass,  lead,  and  tin,  arc  subject  to 
only  30 

Manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool,  (cxcep; 
those  of  the  former  below  twenty-five 
cents  per  square  yard,)  are  subject  to  25 

Leather,  manufactures  of   leather   and    of 
wood,  hats,  caps,  and  a  few  very  unim- 
portant articles,  are  subjcctto  39 
We  confidently  hope,  that  when  this   fair  ex- 
hil;it  of  the  duties  on  manufactures  is  compared 
with  those  imposed  for  the  protection  of  a,ricul- 
ture,  it  will   excite  universal  astonishment,  that 
an  idea  should  have  ever  obtained  belief,  which 
is  diametrically  opposite  to  truth,  that  manufac- 
tures were  exclusively  protected — and  that  agri- 
culture neither  had  nor  required  protection. 

As  this  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance, 
we  wish  to  throw  further  light  on  it,  and  display 
more  fully  the  inequality  of  the  advantages  en- 
joyed by  the  two  classes  of  society. 

per  cent.  per  cent. 

The  duty  on  iVIus-  The  duty  on  linens 


great 
oi   which  present  a  bar  against 


pr( 

;h  enormous 


40  to  50 

Dutch,  90 

To  secure  a  market  for  the  distillation    of  the 


importations,  as  have  taken  place  v,idi  respect  to  j,.,.^;,^  ^,^^   ^,,^5^^  ^^   the  farmers,    and  for   their 


covado  sugar,  we 
have      seen,      is 

equal  to  100 

Boxes,  freight,  &c.     50 

150 


Duty      on      cotton 

wool,  averages         R6 
Freight,  &c.  lo 

46 


or  cambrics  15 

Freight,  and  other 
charges,  about 


20 


Duty     on      broad- 
cloths, chintzes, 
&;c. 

Freight,  &c. 


Duty  on  cotton  and 
thread  stockings, 
flax,  oznaburgs. 
Brown  Hollands, 
&c. 

Freight,  and  other 
charges 


20 


manufactures. 


peach  brandy,  rye  whiskey,  ficc.  there  are  exor- 


( )n  the  first  point,  we   respectfully   represent,  biant  duties  imposed  on  foreign  spirits — 
that. 


Duty  on  hemp 
Expenses 


The  price  of  Muscovado  sugar,  at  the  Ha- 
vana, January  20,  1S22,  was  S^  per 
1041bs.  The  duty,  o  cents  per  lb.  is 
about  /ler  cent 

The  Bohea  tea  imported  into  Philadelphia 
November,  1K20,  cost  10  and  11  cents 
per  lb.  Tlie  duty  is  12  cents,  which  on 
tlie  inferior  kind,  is 

On  the  superior. 


I     On  West  India  Rum  110  per  cent. 

(Jin,  140 

I  Bordeaux  Brandy,  90 

!  The  entire  consumption  of  the  United  States 
100  .from  the  establishment  of  the  government  to  the 
present  time,  with  a  very  trifling  exception,  has 
been  secured  to  the  tobacco  planters,  by  very 
high  duties  on  snuff  and  manufactured  tobacco, 
120  about  80,  90,  or  100  per  cent. 
109;      In   order  to  giiard   against    misconception,  we 


27  Duty  on  hemp  oz- 

27  naburgs                     20 

—  Expenses  6 
44                                          

26 


Fhc  duty  on  East  India  coffee  is  from  40  to  501  wish  most  unequivocally  not  to   be  understood  as 


Salt  at  Liverpool,  on  the  2d  of  January 
1S22,  cost  20  shillings  sterling  per  ton, 
or  about  11  cents  per  bushel.  The  du- 
ty is  20  cents,  and  therefore  is  equal  to  180 

Molasses  at  the  Havana  on  the  20th  of 
January  1822,  cost  16  cents  per  gallon. 
The  duty  is  5  cents,  equal  to  31 

It  forms  a  most  striking  and  revolting  con- 
trast to  the  above,  that  silks,  satins, 
bombazines,  bombazets,  linens,  und  cam- 
brics, pay  only  a  specific  duty  of       percent.  15 


disajjproving  of  those  or  any  other  duties  for  the 
protection  of  onr  fellow  citizens,  engaged  in  the 
useful  and  honourable  eniplojnient  of  cultivating 
the  soil.  Far  from  it.  The  system  has  our  most 
decided  approbation.  Our  object  is  to  place  the 
fatherly  and  fostering  care  bestowed  on  agri- 
culture, in  contrast  with  the  exposed  situation  of 
manufactures. 

After  presenting  to  the  view  of  your  honoura- 
ble bodies  the  above  statement  of  the  duties  im- 
posed obviously  for  the  protection   of  agriculture. 


\A'e  might  pursue  the  contrast  to  a  great  ex- 
tent— but  we  believe  this  is  abundantly  suffi- 
cient. 

We  further  respectfully  represent  to  your  hon- 
ourable bodies,  that  the  highest  ad  valorem  duty 
proposed  by  Mr.  Baldwin's  tariff",  w^as  only  forty 
per  cent. ;  that  very  few  articles  were  subject  to 
this  duty  ;  that  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool  and 
iron,  which  comprise  three  fourths  of  our  im- 
ports, were  proposed  to  Ije  dutied,  the  two  first 
at  thirty  three  per  cent,  and  the  last  at  twenty- 
five  ;  and  that  the  alledged  danger  of  encour- 
aging smuggling,  by  the  adoption  of  that  tariff, 
cannot  be  su])portcd  as  an  adequate  reason  for  its 
rejection,  while  so  many  articles  are  subject  to 
duties  50,  60,70,  SO,  100,  and  200  per  cent,  higher. 

That  the  alarm  of  the  danger  of  extortion  from 
monopoly,  the  consequence  assumed  from  raising 


4t 


AMEUICAN  FAHA1K11. 


tlio  {iuiics  us  proposed  in  that  tariff,  is  eqrially  in-|  quire  the  constant  fostering  protection  of  govern- 
capiible  ol  bt.;!;';  n;;Jr.taii'ccl  :  as 'c!>is  pcint  h,•,^  nicnt  to  Kuaid  tlicni  from  tlie  computition  ot  lo- 
bccn  lairly  tested  and  set  to  rest  for  ever,  in  the  reign  rivals  ;  and  tliat  v.-hcre  thcy_  undergo  a  se- 
>-ase  of  coarse  cottons,  which  are  subject  to  du-  vere  depression,  all  classes  of  society,  as  well  as 
ties  averaging  50  to  85  per  cent,  and  actually  pro-  the  national  resources,  suffer  witli  thcni. 
hibitory.  The  consequences  have  been  highly  That  to  the  experience  of  Holland,  so  full 
salutary  in  various  points  of  view.  A  market  has  fraus^ht  with  the  most  irresistible  admonitions, 
been  afiordcd  Icr  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  may  be  added  that  of  the  United  States  attertheir 
m.ost  important  raw  material  of  the  United  States, 
whereby  a  depreciation  of  the  price  in  Europe 
has  been  prevented — employment  has  been  given 
to  thou.«-an4s  of  our  citizens,  of  whom  many  were 
in  a  state  of  pauperism — the  poor  rates  in  our 
cities  have  considerably  diminished — house  rents 
ana  mill-seats  have  risen  in  price — the  internal 
trade  of  the  country  has  greatly  increased — and 
the  manutactures  thus  protected,    are  better   iu 


two   wars,    v.'hich  furnishes   powerful   additional 
])roof  of  the  pernicious  conseqticnccs  of  e^fposing 


whenever  any  attempt  has  been  made  lu  a>Iord 
relief  or  protection  to  manufacturers,  have  ex- 
erted all  their  efforts  to  prevent  its  succes. 

That  past  experience  forbids  us  to  place  de- 
pendence on  a  continuance  of  the  present  in- 
termission of  the  public  suffering,  so  long  and  so 
severely  felt — an  intermission,  let  it  be  observed, 
far  from  universal — as  it  does  not  extend  to  the 
three  great  western  states,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee — nor  to  the  interior  part  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New- York — embracing,  together,  about  a 
fifth  pnrt  of  the  population  of  the  Union.  There 
are  strong  appearances  of  at  least  a  partial  re- 
turn of  the  scenes  we  have  lately  beheld  ; — for, 
like  causes  producing  like  effects,  the  great  ira- 


the  manufacturing  industry  of  a  nation  to  the 
overwhelming  competition  of  foreign  rivals,  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  ;)re-eminent  advantages  which 
improved  machinery,  consummate  skill,  immense 
capitals,  and  the  aid  of  bounties  and   drawback 

at  home,  can  afford.  At  the  close  of  those  wars,  portat:ons  recently  made,  and  still  expected,  can 
thiscountry  was  in  ahighly  prosperousstate.  Idle-jscarcely  fail  to  have  a  similar  effect  with  those 
nuahly,  and  more  reasonable  in  price,  than  the  jness  was  banished  the  land.  Every  man,  woman,  or  of  1H15  and  1S16,  though  probably  less  exten- 
n\al  articles  loi'merly  imported,  but  now  exclu- j  child,  able  and  willing  to  work  was  fully  employed,  sive  and  oppressive  in  their  operation.  Nothing 
dedby  prt)hibitory  duties.  \Nere  it  necessary  welpaupcrism  was  in  agreat  degree  unknown.  Happi-  can  secure  this  country  from  periodical  returns 
couid  add  a  variety  of  cases  of  other  articles'nesspervadedallranksof  society.  Btitthe  cessation  of  those  scenes  of  distress,  whose  fatal  traces, 
vhich  afford  full  and  complete  proof  of  this  of  war  produced  calamities  which  war  had  in  vain  like  those  of  hurricmes  and  tempests,  are  to  be 
theory.  iattempted  to  inflict.     Enormous  importations  took  found  indelibly  marked  throughout   our   country. 


Signed  by  order, 

WILLIAM  TILGHMAN, 

President  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Manufactures. 
Attest,  Mark  Richakds,  Sec'y- 


wholh  uiu.unded— as  the  great  rise  ot  raw  ma- ted  cheaper  than  they  could  be  manutactured  «  consideration,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  you 
terials  of  labcr,  and  of  sites  for  manufacturing  home."  Rum  spread  among  our  rnanutacturers.  ^^^^^  j^^^^g  adapted  to  promote  the  wealth,  pow- 
establishments,  would  have  warranted  a  greater  Thousands  ot  the  working  classesot  society, male  p,.  •^^.i  j-esources  of  the  United  States,  and  give 
rise  of  manufactures  than  actually  took  place— !!"ifl  temale,  were  bereft  ot  employment  ani  ot  j,j^,^_|^  that  stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
•mdthe  extraordinary  rise  m  the  price  of  the;the  means  ol  supporting  themselves  and  their  ^^  ^^j^^^.,^  j,^g  ^,.3^gj.p„^l,;„^  advantages  they  enjoy, 
fruits  oi  the  earth,  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco,; helpless  children  ;  devoted  to  idleness  and  pan-  ^^^^...^^^  moral,  and  physical,  give  them  so  lair  a 
which  have  been  often  advanced  forty,  fifty,  andipcrism  ;  and  exposed  to  the  lures  of   vice   and  ^.j^,,^, 

one  hmidred  per  cent,  in  the  course   of  one,    two  crime.     The  productions  ot  the  country  were  en-       Philadelphia,  Feb.  20,  1822. 

or  tnree  years!  ar.d  likewise  the  enormous  advan-'tirely  inadequate;  to  pay  tor  the  enormous  amount,  -         ■  ■ 

.  ces  laid  on  imported  goods,  fully  evince  the  in- 1 of  foreign  luxuries  calculated  to  demoralize  us  | 

oonsistencv   of    the  accusation  6f  extortion  pre-|or  conveniences  and   necessaries,    most  part   ot, 

ferred  by 'so  many  of  tlic  cultivators  of  the  soil  i  which  we  could  ourselves  have  supplied.      Iod,s-| 

and  the  merchants.  khar.;e  the  balance  exhausted  the  metalic  medium ! 

r^,        ,  ■  i- ,     ii  1     .    1  lof  the  nation,  which  spread  a  paralysis  through-, 

That  the  assertion  so  confidently  promu  gated.;^^^^  ^,j  ^^^^   operations  of  society,  and  produced! 

that  "tAe  ?iario,is  oj  ±.urop.e,  m   admiratmn  »/  ^,    ^   djstrces  which  engendered'  tender  and  ap-l      to  the  editor  of  the  American  farmer. 

rhe  success  of  our/wlicy,  are   reLaxing   the  '•'5;'"-|„raisenicnt    laws,  and  all  those  unhappy  meas-'      If  the  EeUtorof  this  excellent  paper  which  we 

of  their  sysumK,'  ^%  wholly  destitute   ot    iounda- J^^^^    to  which  embarrassed  communities  are   so  have  mten  recommended  to  the  patrojiage  of  our 

tion— as   is  proved,  among  other  things,  by  thej^^^^^^^^^.^.^^      Commerce,  which  had  been  an  cf-  readers,  would  endeavour  to  call  the  attention  of 

war  of  commercial  regulations  now   actually  wa-i^.^.^^^^  ^  ^^  producing  these  scenes,  partook  his  correspondents   and   that  of    the   intelligent 

ging   between  this  country  and^the  two  greatest!.^^  ^^^^_^  6^^^^  ^^  {j^^  ^^;^  -^j^j^^  j^  ,^^^  produced.  Farming  interest  generally  to  an  inquiry  into  the 

""       * few  years  of  this  ruinous  sys-  causes  ot  what  H  ciMttA''  the  scdging  of  ivheur." 

■Iv  all  the  advantages  it  derived  (a  term  made  use  of  to  describe  the  diseased  st.ite 
,,,,.,    ^,  .    ,         ..  ,  ^. „,..„..    „„.„_,rupted   course  of  prosperity   for  and  decline  ot  wheat  before  it   begins  to  joint, 

part  of  the  United   States  to   induce      a  relaxa-'   ^^^,,     ^^^^^  ^s.     And  our  finances,  to  which  which  is  marked  by  its  first  ceasing  to  grow  and 

lion  cf  their  systems,"  by  negotiation  and  "yu^g  ^ttent'ou  of  many  of  our  statesmen  appeared  ;tlien  withenng  away,  or  growing  up  in  a  little 
countervailing  laws.  And  m  no  country  whatcv-i^^^j^^^.^.^  directed  and  of  which  the  lasting  bunch  like  narrow  flags  and  producing  nothing,) 
ens  there  any  prod  ot  such  relaxation.  More-  ;„■  g,,ity  was  predicted  with  unlimited  confi-, he  would  probably  render  an  essential  service  to 
over,  "the   success  oi    our  policy,     tor  the   last  Ij^^^'^H    ^^  J^^  ^.^.^i^     ^_^,^  ^^^^  general  impoverish-, the  cause  of  Agriculture.  _ 

seven  years,  holds  out  nothing  tor  other  nations  to  ^^^^^^  J^j,  ^^^  nation— an  impoverishment  which  is|  Our  Farmers  complain  much  of  this  evil  the 
i:uaate,  but  much  to  avoid.  :^^  certain  a  consequence    cf  the  sacrifice  of  dn-jpresent  year— it  has  appeared  in  a  great  deal  of 

I  hat  the  immense  weahh,  power,  and  resour-;^^^.^  to  forei™  industry,  as  heat   is  the  conse-  tlie  best  land,  and  we  believe  we  are  correct  in 
CC3  acquired  by    Great   brita.n,  with  a   popula-I  ^.  ^     _^      jj  ,      ^,^^j  „.  ^^^  presence  of 

tion  ot  only  about  14,000,000  o  people  obvious-  ^  ^^^_^  .^^  ^^^  nieredian  splendor. 
ly  by  the  restrictive  system,  whereby  she  keeps  ^  ^^^  1^.^^^  j^^j^^j^,  ^^5^,^  satisfaction' the  fos- 
the  national  industry  employed  on  the  raw  ^f^^\^^^,^  ,,^.,^\,^.^^o^sc<X  on  commerce  from  the  or- 
nals  ot  their  own  soil,  and  on  those  collectea  f^m  ^  ^'  ^^  ^,^g  government  to  the  present  time 
every  quarter  ot  the  globe-trebli.ig,  quadai-;^^,^^^.^^  ^1^^  j^,^,^'^  ^  ^j^^  U^i^^^j  ^^^tP,  ,,.j,,  ^1,. 
ph.ig,  and  qmntupling  their  original  value— and, ^  .^'^  ^^^  years  to  the  second  rank  among  the 

likewise  the  present  prospen-ous  state  ot  Fi-ance,,  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  -^^^,^  ^1^^  coasting  trade  secured 
(notwithstanding  alher  sunerings  during  a  twen-  prohibitions  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of 
ty  years   war,  and  her  subsequent  prostration  un-     >    1  ^^  ^^^^^^^  interfering  in  it ;  such  a  dis- 

der  hostile  armies,)  resultmg,  in  like  manner  ^j^^^^j'^^i^  ^^  ^„^,  li,^^  money  as  affords 
trom  the  restrictive  system,  atiord  the    strongest |  ,^^^^1^  a  decided    advantage  oyer    fo- 

,  orrobation  of  Its  soundnessthat  can  be  conceived.!. ^.^.^^  ^.^^,^.  ^j^^  prohibition  of  the  entry  of 
That  the  distress  and  suffering  which  actually 'foreign  vessels  from  ports  into  which  our  vessels 
-tibts  in  Holland,  together  with  the  lamentable , are  not  admitted  ;  a  difference  in  the  duties  on  all 
failure  of  her  finances,  in  consequence  of  a  sys-iimportcd  teas,  except  Hohea,  amounting  to  near- 
tern  similar  to,  and  enacted  cotemporaneouslyly  forty  per  cent,  in  favour  of  American  vessels — 
with  ours,  whereby  the  national  industry  hasiin  one  word,  the  adoption  of  every  practicable 
been  paralised,  and  the  national  manufactures!  measure  that  could  be  devised  to  protect  and  pro- 
prostrated,  by  immense  importations  of  rival  ar-  mote  commerce.  And  yet  too  many  of  the  mev- 
ticlc',  satisfactorily  prove,  that  manufactures  re-  chants,  enjoying  those  transcendant  advuntages. 


nations  iu  Europe,  France  and   England,  which  ■        ^y  a  fer 

pertinaciously  adhere  to  the  most  obnoxious   re-|  ^  :^^  Z^^,,,^  ^ 

strictions,  notwithstandmg  repeated  efforts  on  the,  uninterrupti 


saying  it  more  commonly  appears  on  light  loamy 
soils  than  on  stiff'  lands.  We  are  apprehensive 
this  evil  is  increasing  very  much. 

To  find  out  the  cause  and  the  cure   of  this   de- 
structive malady  is  a  most  important  concern. 
hditor  Jiuston  Gazelle. 


The  Editor  trusts  it  is  unnecessary  for  him  to 
say  how  much  he  should  be  pleased,  to  receive 
and  disseminate  observations  on  the  subject  ad- 
verted to  above — which  would  enable  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  "  staff  of  life,"  to  arrest  an  increasing 
evil.  He  thinks  he  has  seen,  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  Philadelphia  Agricultuial  Society,  or  else- 
where some  remarks  on  tlie  suoject,  but  whether 
remedial  or  merely  descriptive  of  the  disease, 
and  declaratory  of  its  existence,  he  does  not  re- 
collect, rie  solicits  to  this  enquiry,  the  particu- 
lar attention  of  his  correspondents,  to  whom  he 
lught  LO,  embrace  all  occasions  to  tender  his  ac- 
knowledgemeuls  — J:.dU.Ani.  Farmer. 


AVIEHICAN  FAKiMEU, 
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£x:racU  Jium  the  lust  Jilt-  of  thf  London  i-iir- 
}iirr's  Journal,  received  at  the  office  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer. 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TARES. 

Holly  hill,  near  Titchjield,  Hants, 
Oct.  31,  1821. 
Sir, 
Observing  in  the  Farmer's  Journal  of  Oct.  29,  an 
answer  to  the  in(iuirics  of  a  correspondent  on  the 
mode  of  raisint?  and  using  Tares,  I  send  you  the  tol- 
lowing  remarks,  which  may  perhaps  aftbrd  some 
uselul  hints  to  those  of  your  readers  who  .ire  not 
in  the  habit  of  introducmg  this  valuable  plant  in- 
to their  rotation  of  crops.  The  spring  and  winter 
tare  are  of  a  distinct  species  ;  the  latter  comes 
into  blossom  soonest,  and  bears  the  severest  wea- 
ther unirijurcd,  whereas  the  former  will  not  stand 
the  cold  of  winter.  On  a  farm  of  300  acres 
(wlicreof  two  thirds  are  in  tillage,)  1  sow  annually 
about  30  acres  on  part  of  my  wheat  stubbles,  or 
after  my  early  potatoes,  and  I  lind  them  of  great 
benehttoany  sort  of  stock  that  1  kee  .  My  plan 
is  to  break  up  the  stubbles  as  soon  as  possible 
after  harvest,  and  to  put  in  the  tares  with  one 
ploughing,  either  drilling  them,  or  sowing  broad- 
cast, after  an  implement  called  a  /iresser,  which 
throws  the  land  into  ridges,  and  causes  the  grain 
to  fall  into  the  regular  furrows  prepared  for  it.  1 
begin  to  sow  in  September,  and  continue  to  do  so, 
at  the  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  till  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. I  use  about  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre,  and  sometimes  mix  a  little  light  wiieat  with 
it,  which  I  find  of  use  in  supporting  the  tares 
whilst  growing.  1  he  sowing  of  the  spring  cropi 
commences  in  February,  and  may  be  continued, 
to  May  or  June,  by  which  means  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  excellent  green  food  will  be  provided. 
T  seed  off  as  many  acres  of  tares  as  possible  with 
my  sheep  (commencing  as  soon  as  the  first  flower 
shews  itself,)  and  reserve  the  rest  for  my  horses, 
my  milch  cows,  (which  are  soiled  in  a  yard  all 
the  year,)  and  my  pigs.  For  the  latter  animals 
and  for  horses,  they  are  a  most  r.utritious  food  in 
the  autumn,  when  they  arc  podded  and  full  of 
seed.  On  the  land  where  the  tares  have  been 
fed  ofl^,  I  immediately  put  in  drilled  turnips 
(without  any  other  manure  than  what  the  sheep 
have' dropped,)  or  transplanted  Swedes,  or  tran.s- 
planted  mangel  wurtzel.  It  is  also  very  good  hus- 
bandry to  put  in  a  crop  of  spring  tares  after  the 
winter  ones,  on  the  land  intended  for  wheat. — 
V\  here  the  clover  has  been  killed  during  the 
winter,  spring  tares  may  be  put  in  about  Februa- 
ry with  great  advantage.  I  this  year  sowed  in 
that  month  about  15  acres  of  spring  tares  on  land 
where  the  clover  had  perished,  and  on  the  pro- 
duce I  kept  650  sheep  20  days,  besides  supjjorting 
10  horses  during  the  same  time  ;  7  milch  cows  14 
days,  and  about  100  store  pigs  two  montlis.  A- 
bout  twelve  acres  of  the  land  were  cleared  of  the 
tares  in  time  for  turnips,  wliich  are  now  a  goo  1 
crop.  These  I  could  have  oft"  in  time  tor  sowing 
wheat  this  year,  but  I  shall  let  them  stand  tliiough 
the  winter,  and  put  in  a  crop  of  carrots  instead, 
in  March  or  April.  I  did  not  plough  the  land 
for  spring  tares  after  the  clover  ;  I  only  scarified 
it  (nee,  and  immediately  drilled  in  the  seed.  The 
sc.iHfier  and  drill  arc  the  same  implement,  on- 
ly altered  a  little  for  their  different  operations: 
th<  y  each  work  at  the  rate  of  six  acres  per  day, 
the  former  with  four,  and  the  latter  with  two 
horses  and  perform  extremely  well.  I  hud  there- 
fore very  little  expense  in  tillage  and  sowing.  A 
fie'd  of  five  acres,  which  in  September,  Ifc^O,  1 
sowed  witli  winter  tares,  was  forward  enough,  iii 
the  spring  of  this  year,  to  receive  my  ewes  an- 
lambs  on  the  ;;7th  of  April.  1  passed  the  ttoct. 
rapidly  over  the  first  time,  and  did  not  eat  them 


closer ;  but  they  kept  24  ewes  and  lambs  six 
days  ;  and  235  ewes,  206  lambs,  and  28  dry  ewes, 
eight  days  ;  and  ai'terwards,  at  the  secoi\d  feed- 
ing, which  began  on  the  20th  of  June,  they  sup- 
ported 45S  sheep  one  day,  637  sheep  four  days, 
and  186  sheep  one  day.  On  that  field  I  ha%  e  now 
an  excellent  crop  of  transplanted  Swedes,  which 
were  put  in  as  soon  as  the  tares  were  finished.  On 
the  whole,  I  consider  tares  as  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  the  green  summer  crops  ;  and  1 
hope  tliat  the  statements  1  have  given  above  will 
convince  other  persons  of  their  great  utility. 
I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

VAKRO. 

itT^  We   .shall    be   happy  at  all  times   to  hear 
from  this  correspondent. — Jidit.  Farm.  Jour. 


TO  GRASS  F.\RMERS. 

Hants,  Mjv.  1,  1821. 


ON  SOWING  TURNIPS  EAivLY  FOR 
SOILING. 

Mdinburff/i,  Oct.  24,  1821. 
Sir, 
The  result  of  an  experiment  made  by  that  in- 
defatigable  and  enlightened  agriculturist,   J.  C. 
Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P.,  Workington,  deserves  to  be 
made  known  to  the  whole  of  the  farming  world. 

The  great  difficulties  which  Mr.  Curwen  had  ex- 
perienced in  the  soiling  of  his  cattle  during  the 
latter  part  of  tlie  season,  determined  him  to  sow 
his  turnips  mucli  earlier  than  on  any  former  occa- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  deficiency 
of  green  food  during  the  latter  part  of  August, 
September,  &c.  Vv'ith  this  view,  he  sowed  the 
yellow,  white,  and  green  turnips,  during  the  two 
first  weeks  in  May,  and  his  crop  is,  without  ex- 
ception, not  only  the  best  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood, but  is  not  .surpassed  in  any  part,  eitlier  of 
the  north  of  England  or  of  Scotland.  On  the 
Itjth  of  August  liis  turnips  weighed  22  J  tons  ;  and 
on  the  30th  of  August  they  were  30  tons  on  su- 
rior  soil,  and  raised  with  manure  ;  and  on  the 

d  Septemberthey  weighed  32  tons.     On  the  10th 


Being  pai'tial  to  sheep  stock  preferably  to  that  V 
of  larger  cattle,  a  considerable  part  of  my  lands  ~'  ,  .  .  . 

being  rather  in  a  strong  soil,  and  subject  to  poach  September,  his  turmps  raised  with  bones,  sown  a 
in  winter,  and  in  moist  seasons,  some  diificulties'^^'^ek  later  than  the  former,  weighed  22,4  tons, 
haveariseninmy  mind,  formed  upon  calculations  f"J  "lo^e  raised  with  a  kind  ot  manure  from 
of  the  relative  consumption  ot  stock,  which  i  (London,  20  tons,  16  stones,  whilst  the  common 
wish  to  submit  to  some  of  your  best  informed  cor-  'o^n  ashes  produced  a  crop  of  27  tons.  On  the 
respondents,  who  may  possibly  solve  my  doubts  ^^^h  September  they  weigbed  36  tons  ;  and  on 
on  the  suljject.  It  must  be  an  exceedingly  pro-  ''^e  7th  October,  the  green  globe  weighed  up- 
ductive  acre  of  the  best  meadow  grass  that  will  wards  of  40  tons.  I  he  great  advantage  derived 
produce  one  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  and  a  ton  oi  V"°™,this  system  is  that  those  who  soil  are  not  un- 
rowenor  aftermath,  in  the  whole  two  tons  and  a  "erthe  necessity  of  cutting  their  clovercropsa  se- 
hali.  Supposing  the  grass  or  green  produce  to '^""d-'ime  which  not  only  very  much  deteriorates 
have  sunk  one  third  in  weight  upon  being  dried  ''^"^  soil,  but  in  some  instances,  as  was  the  case 
and  made  into  hay,  the  whole  green  produce  freqiiently  this  season,  it  hardly  repays  the  e.x- 
would  be  within  a  fraction  of  7332  lbs.  Now,  sup-  Pe"se  oi  cutting.  It  is  very  pos^sible,  in  good  sea- 
pos.ng  every  sheep  of  the  middling  average  size  to  ^°"f'  to  have  the  turnips  ready  for  drawing  in  the 
consume  6  lbs.  of  green  produce  dailv,  and  that  end  of  July,  since  during  this  most  unfavorable  of 
would  appear  a  very  scanty  alloWance,  each  ^''  seasons  they  have  been  ready  in  August.  It 
sheep  would  consume  2190  lbs.  of  that  produce—  ^y-  <-urwen  had  not  adopted  this  plan  during 
less  than  3i  sheep  throughout  the  year  upon  the  ''"^^  ^.^^^on,  he  could  not  possibly  have  continued 
very  best  meadow.  Now,  suppose  tlie  average  of  ^°  '■"^^  ^is  100  head  ot  very  valuable  short-horn- 
a  grass  fai-m  produces  one  moiety  of  the  best  mea-  ?"  cattle  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  year, 
dow,  and  that  is  rather  a  laige  average  calcula-  ^"  average  years,  one  acre  of  clover,  at  the  se- 
tion,  then  a  moietv  of  that  stock  would  suffice  for  '^^^°-  cutting,  may  be  estimated  at  hve  tons,  so 
the  consumption  of  the  whole,  or  1^  sheep  per  Ji'=^*  ""^  ^"''^  ot  turnips  is  equal  to  five  of  clover, 
acre.  Supposing  again  the  average  produce  of  a  ^  ^'"="''=  '^"'f  ^  °*  ^'^'^  ^^'^°"^  cutting  of  clover  this 
sliecp  to  be  ISs.  w'hich  I  consider  as  a  large  al-  V^^^^  ""'OR^"  scarcely  ha\e  produced  30  tons  of 
low.ncc,  and  certainlv  rather  more  than  the  ac-  S'-^ss.  I  he  expenses  ol  cutting  and  securing  tlio 
tual  profit,  the  whole'  amour.t  per  annum  would  clover  would  vary  m  difiercnt  situations  ;  but  the 
be£l.  6s.  3d.  ;  this  would  be  the  whole  gross  pro-  S'-i-'^t  advantage  derived  irom  turnips,  and  tU.  ir 
duce.  Deduct  from  which,  interest  of  capital,  coniparative  cheapness,  must  be  manifest  to  all  ; 
tithes,  poor-rates,  expense  of  shepherds,  acci-  '^'"ce  it  clover  be  given  in  a  succulent  state  to 
dents,  &c.  &c.,  the  whole  would  be  more  than  ""^ch  cows,  the  qu.antity  consumed  of  turnips  and 
swallowed  up,  and  nothing  left  for  rent.  If  these  c'"^  er  is  near^-  the  same.  It  clover  be  given  in 
calculations  are  verified,  "it  would  cleariy  appear  ^  .^1"'«  ""'  sutticiently  succulent,  a  great  loss  of 
that  such  stock,  reported  the  most  profitable  of  ™'^^  '^"*''^  always  be  expected.  Besides  all 
anv,  on  grass  lands,  would  be  worse  than  none  at  ^'\"^^'-\^''^'=>"t''K'"5,  less  injury  is  invariably  siis- 
all',  leaving  the  farmer  without  profit,  and  the  ^f"''^'!  y''  '"'^  S?od  ground  in  case  ot  pasturage, 
landlord  without  rent.  I  confess  I  suspect  some  than  when  cut  tor  soiling  a  second  time.  In  la- 
erior  in  these  calculations,  or  farmers  would  ?;"''''*'^'^"y'^-f^  ')^''-  ^•."••wfn  ?  stock  of  cattle  will 
never  have  ventured  to  encourage  this  stock  pre  ^^  supphcd  with  turnips  during  nearly  46  weeks, 
ferabiy  to  all  others  as  considering  it  the  most  pro-  and  thus  he  will  only  find  it  necessary  to  supply 
.table.  In  a  mixed  farm,  consisting  partly  of  ^^^f  '^^l"'^?,"."r,^;  °'!.1'',7k^  !„*'„! u!.?I7'I':'f''!f.! 
j.'-uble  and  pai'tly  of  me;  '  "^  "..•.■      ,  .„    .,    ^..  „„„,„..., 

oy  sufl"icient  crops  of  tur 

be  useful  but  necessary  :  but  in  a  r'arm  wholly 
down  to  grass,   I  fear  it  is  impossible  to   render 
-he  stock  productive  to  any   beneficial  amount, 
hould  the  above  calculations  prove  tolerably  cor- 


sadow  and  pasture,  aided  ^c.  It  ought  also  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
irnips,  sheep  may  not  only, Pe™*^  *°'"  cutting  the  second  crop  ot  clover  is 
:  but  in  a  laVm  wholly  laid  """"y  impfrtai't,  being  in  general  the  time  of  har- 
vest. Mr.  Curwen  hnds  that  one  acre  ot  turnips 
will  support  a  hundred  head  of  cattle,"  which 
affords  a  clear  proof  of  the  great  snpcrioi'ity  of 


rect,  and  the  reasonings  deduced  from  them  Valid.  f"'''-'P^  over  clover,   when  used  for  soiling  in  the 
The  opinions  of  some  of   your  numerous  and  in-  ''^I'-e'  Pa''t  *>'  the  year. 
.Uigent    correspon.lent.s     on    the    subject     will! 

,reatly  oblige,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant,        _  

A.  tJ.j      *  Our  corres/iondeic  /irrjlnitly   iihfun:  <j  ^.<t.,   a 
P.  S.  The  above  tifculations   are  supposed  to  week.,  tuhich  is  abnn!  a  hundred  weight  per  diem 
je  correct,  subject  to  a  small  fraction,  \to  each. — Edit.  F4rm.  Jour. 


In  my  next,   you  may  expect  a^more  accurate 
Iview  of  the  state  of  the  crops  in  Scotland  ;  and 
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some    remarks   on   Mr.  Ciirweii's   plan  of    im- 
provinii  wastes.     Vour's,  &c.  F.  SIBSON. 


;)y"  AVe  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  to 
above,  an  extract  of  a  letter  recently  received 
fi'om  Mr.  Curwen,  wherein  he  says,  "  1  this  year 
towed  my  white  globe,  and  thc'yelhiw  turnips, 
the  first  week,  in  May,  and  began  to  ;ml!  them  the 
20th  of  August,  wei.thiii!;  then  24  tons,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month  '27  to  30  ditto.  By  these 
means  I  can  feed  more  than  nine  months  on  tur- 
nijjs,  &c.  The  difliculty  of  procurini;  food  for 
soiling,  in  April  and  Sepieniber,  isijy  tiuse  means 
removed."  In  another  paragraph  he  says, — "It 
straw  and  turnips  will  not  fatten  cattle,  there  is 
little  profit  to  be  expected.  I  liave  for  some 
vears  reared  and  fed  my  stock  in  .'-.htds  on  green 
iocd,  and  I  tmd  no  difliculty  in  bvinf^ing  my  three- 
vears-old  steers  to  SO  stone  of  car^-ass  (14  lbs.) — 
i  steam  the  chuff  of  i;i-:u!,,  v\bi(i;  I  -•;.%(■  them  with 
salt ;  this  keeps  them  i.i  -i  V.  hL.;!:;i  nf  body 
1  never  give  them  coin,  cuk',,  ■  :  u 
be  a  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  us  to  be 
in.fcrmed,  wliat  may  be  the  expense  per  head  in 
fuel  and  labonr. — Ju/it.  Farm.  Jour. 


call  the  braxey,  and  if  this  ran  be  ascertained,  it  in  some  measure,  perhaps  assist  to  dissipate  the 
will  be  well  for  us  to  adopt  the  Scotch    name  for  prejudice  against  the  planting  of  whole  potatoes, 
this  sort  of  mortal  sickness.     We  should  be  hap- j  from   fear  of  a  great  quantity  of  seed  lieing  ne- 
the '  P>'  '°  learn  from  any  experienced  correspondent  in  cessary . 

.,      ,        ,    .        •    .,      __      , —   -9     ix-u.i   .1...I  I  am.  Sir, 


bcotland,  tvliat  are  the  sip)i/iloiiis  ?  What  the  I 
season  .>  What  the  keeping  and  other  circum- 
stances (astheagcof  the  sheep.  Sec.)  of,  at,  and  on 
which  sheep  die  of  the  braxey  .'  We  fnid  by  the 
explanation  of  Hogg  (the  Ettrick  shepherd,)'  that] 
there  are  several  species  of  this  disease,  or  whati 
is  more  likely,  several  diseases  called  by  this 
name.     Tha 


Your  obedient  servant, 
ROGER  POSTLETHWAITE. 


Sir, 


ON  THE  QUARTER  EVIL. 


The  Quarter  Evil  generally  appears  after  a 
hich  he  calls  the  -luater-braxey,  scries  of  dry  we.tther  in  the  end  of  autumn,  or  a 
answers  by  his  description  to  our  red-water,  or  long  succession  of  the  calm  frosty  days  in  winter. 
resp  (bloody  urine).  Another  species  of  this,  Even  in  summer,  calves  are  liable  to  this  fatal 
c.A\\e.A 'i\\c  yello'.i'  sickness,  he  mentions  as  a  ;•«;•(•', distemper,  if  the  juices  in  their  pastures  have 
di-stemjier,  but  by  the  svmptoms  it  is  the  i/oot/!/,  been  highly  concentrated  by  intense  heats.  Un- 
urine,  only  attended  with  s^imc  peculiarities  of  equivocal  signs  of  putridity  are  manifest  in  the  car- 
appearance,  owing  to  the  different  state  of  body.'casses  of  animals  that  die  of  the  Quarter  Evil  ; 
period  of  continuance,  or  time  of  examination  af- ;  but  one  quarter  is  peculiarly  affected,  and  if  the 
ter  death.  jdiscase  lodges  in  a  fore  quarter,  the  danger  is 

i.    „     .       It  has  long  been  our  intention  to  enter   at  some 'greatest,  because   the  neck  is  tainted,   and   from 
It  would  ''^"S'^li  i'lt^o  this  subject,  with  a  view  to  divide  and;thence   to  the  lungs.     As  the  progress  of  malady 

"'distinguish  the  diseases   of  sheep  which   cause  '-  -~ ■''     — ' '*-  "   •'----•■-•'-■ 

speedy  or  sudden  death,  because  no  subject  re- 
lating to  stock  is  so  much  neglected,  or  so  little 
understood. — ICdil.  J'armcr\-  ./our. 


ON  THE  RED  WATER. 

Kdr.iur.sh,  Oct.  30,  1821. 
SiR^ — Observing  in  your  Journal  of  yesterday 
the  Query  of  Rusticus,  1  beg  to  refer  him  to  that 
truly  vali'.aldc  work,  entitled  "  Every  Man  his 
own  Cattle  Doctor,"  by  Mr.  Clatcr  ;  he  will 
there  iind  the  disordci-,  called  Red  Water,  con- 
cisely, but  clearly  and  satisfactorily  explained, 
together  with  the  cure,  or  rather,  perhaps,  1 
should  say,  the  prevention  of  this  destructive 
maladv.  1  shall  however,  subjoin  the  recipe  for 
the  use  of  those  who  may  not  like  to  purchase 
the  work,  of  the  efficacy  of  which  1  can  speak 
with  confidence,  after  repeated  trials.  Take  Ep- 
som salts  six  ounces,  nitre  in  powder  four  oun- 
ces, boiling  water  three  pints,  which  pour  upon 
the  salts.  When  new  milk  warm,  add  spirits  of 
turpentine  four  ounces,  bole  armouiac  in  pow 
der  half  an  ounce  ;  mix  well,  the  dose  from  three 
to  four  table  spoonsful,  and  the  above  about  suffi- 
cient for  30  sheep.  Mr.  Clater  recommends  tiiat 
the  sheep  be  fasted  two  hours  Ijefore  and  after  j 
the  drink  is  given  ;  and  in  order  to  pei'form  the 
business  expeditiously,  if  several  require  the 
medicine,  a  small  horn  shoidd  be  provided,  hold- 
ing the  proper  quantity.  I  have  sustained  some 
loss  this  year,  as  I  suppose,  through  the  luxuri- 
ance of  the  Swedish  turnip  tops,  though  chang- 
ing from  superior  to  good  grass  keeping  will  of- 
ten cause  the  disorder,  which  for  the  most  part 
attacks  the  best  sheep,  not  one,  however,  out  of 
'240,  has  died  since  1  gave  the  drink.  During  the 
time  of  giving  the  medicine  it  should  be  con- 
stantly stirred. 

WM.  THORPE. 

■)7=  We  thank  this  gentleman  for  the  ready 
answer  to  the  Querist,  and  are  happy  to  find,  by 
his  description  of  the  disease,  that  he  is  accu- 
rate m  his  notion  of  its  identity  ;  nobeneht,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  expected  from  the  astringent  eartii 
(bole  armoniac)  in  the  foregoing  recipe. 

We  learn  by  perusing  Ellis's  Gentlemen  and 
Shefxiierd's  Guide,  llmt  Red  JVtiterv/as  the  name 
then  generally  given  to  the  disease  attended  with 
bloody  urine,  and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Thorpe  shews, 
that  this  is  the  case  at  present  :  the  name  is  cer- 
tai.iiy  a  very  proper  one,  altfiough  this  disease,  is 
called  the  res/i.  in  the  fens  and  marshes,  and 
anot  a ;t  disease,  of  wdtich  sheep  die  more  sud- 
den!,, thcagh  not  in  such  numbers,  no;  on  the 
same  sort  of  keeping,  is  called  the  Red  Hater. — 
This  Uitteris  probably  the  same  which  the  Scotch 


ON  PLANTING  POTATOES. 

Gargrecnie,  Kirkby,  Luticushire,'. 
October  lo,  1S21. 
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is  so  rapid,  whenever  it  apfiears,  all  the  cattle, 
except  milk  cows,  should  be  bled,  and  medicine 
given  by  way  of  antidote.  Tiie  instrument  em- 
ployed in  bleeding  must  be  specially  cleaned 
with  warm  water,  and  diied  between  each  ope- 
ration, since  the  least  tincture  of  iilood  from  a 
diseased  suiiject  would  convey  pulrescency  to  a 
sound  animal.  (Jne  of  the  most  decided  indica- 
tions of  the  Quarter  Evil,  is  a  tension  of  the 
skin,  which  like  a  dry  hide,  rattles  if  v.  e  attempt 
to  handle  it.  All  the  cattle  should  be  minutely 
examined,  in  case  they  require  friction  with  a 
hard  brush,  to  remove  thiss\  [ni)tom.  After  rub- 
bing, let  them  be  driven  into  the  sea,  or  into  a 


From  some  little  knowledge  which  I  possess  of 
the  ph\  siology  of  the  plant  .Sotamum  7'nbcrosum 
or  common  Potuto,  as  well  as  from  frequently 
reading  accounts  of  the  superior  productiveness 
from   whole  potatoes,    induced  me,    this  season, 

(early  in  Ma»  )  to  plant  a  row  and  a  half  through |  river,  lake,  or  pond,  and  when  they  have  swam 
a  two-acre  field  of  158  yards  in  length,  at  one: about  ten  minutes  or  a  qu.irtcr  of  an  hour,  give 
yard  between  and  1,5  inchesin  therow,  withlargethem  quick  motion  on  land;  and  it  is  hardly 
whole  ones  ;  and  getting  them  up  myself  a  few! needful  to  suggest,  that  the  quantity  of  friction, 
days  ago,  the  produce  was  20  bushels,  75  pounds,  exercise,  and  medicine,  must  be  according  to  the 
to  the  bushel,  which  is  equal  to  408  bushels  and  i  age  and  vigor  of  each  animal.  Our  prescription 
a  half  per  statute  acre.  1  also  took  up  three  rows,  lis  adapted  for  calves  three  months  old;  and  no 
planted  at  the  same  time  with  sets,  at  27  inches  j  remedy  should  be  used  for  an  hour  at  least  be- 
betvvcen  and  ten  in  the  row,  which  produced  22  fore  and  after  the  calf  has  had  milk,  either  from 
bushels  and  one  third,  nearly  305  to  the  acre. —  ja  dish,  or  by  suction  from  the  mother.  Indeed, 
The  potatoes,  were  subsequently  treated  alike,  jjc  is  indispensable  so  to  divide  the  time  for 
with  the  exception  of  raking  in  the  dung,  inthel^ach  application,  that  regular  intervals  of  rest 
first  case,  into  the  furrows  on  each  side  of  the.may  be  allowed  ;  and  such  ])rcscription  must  be 
potatoes,  though  no  more  was  originally  S])read  up- ,  repeated  three  or  fom-  times  dail  v :  but  in  winter, 
on  the  ground;  but  it  was  long  and  could  not  be  welllpr  chilly  days  of  a  milder  season, 'it  would  be  im- 
turned  down  otherwise.  The  method  of  planting:  pj.Qppj.  to  g'ive  a  cold  bath,  therefore  the  cattle 
potatoes  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county,  must  have  more  exercise  on  land.  The  drink  for 
where  large  quantities  are  annually  grown,  being  c-^ttle  in  hot  weather  should  be  whitened  with 
the  chief  food  of  the  labouring  classes,  is  to  put  (-.ark.y  meal;  and  for  medicine,  an  English -pint 
"them  into  furiows,  raking  in  the  dung,  and  co-  ^f  warm  w.iter,  whitened  with  barley  meal,  is  to 
veringthem  with  the  succeechng  furrow  upon  a  i^p  e^ploved  to  di.ssolve  two  tea  spoonfulls  of  salt- 
flat  surfa;-e,  planting  in  every  third  furrow,  and  p^tre  grossly  powdered  ;  to  which  add  a  wine- 
not  in  the  ridge  or  turnip  system.  The  first  gj^gg  f^n  of  a  strong  infusion  prepared  from 
UKthod  I  consider  better,  unless  upon  beavy,|  ^.prmwood,  or  rue,  sage,  angelica,  or  jumper  bcr- 
rceutise  soils,  imperfectly  under-drained,  asthe|,.ies_  As  juniper  berries  co'ntain  much  camphor, 
common  harrow,  on  the  first  appearance  of  thejjj^^y  ^re  preferable,  and  should  be  well  bruised 
plants,  will  more  eftectually  extirpate  the  wecdsjijefore  the  boiling  water  is  poured  over  them.— 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  fresh  mould  may  bcjij,^^gjii.jt^.]y  before  the  dose  is  administered, 
brought  up  to  the  stems;  two  very  importantj^jx  with  it  two  tea  spoonfulls  of  vinegar;  put 
processes.  Every  person  who  communicates  hisjtjjg  ^o^g  i,ito  ^  bottle,  and  pour  it  into  the  throat 
observations  to  the  public,  should  sedulously  en-|of  the  calf.  If  herbs,  or  juniper  berries,  for  the 
deavor  not  to  deceive  ;  and  upon  that  principle,  |  infusion,  cannot  be  speedily  procured,  two  ounces 
I  have  to  observe,  that  those  potatoes  which  elon-  of  the  best  gunpowder,  mixed  with  warm  water 
gate  their  bulb  fibres  to  a  distance  from  the   root,  .^^^  barley  meal,  will  supply  the  place  of  these, 


are  the  best  to  plant  whole,  which  are  character 
istic  generally  of  those  with  white  flowers,  and 
of  great  increase.  Those  which  form  almost  im- 
metliately  from  the  stem,  arc  improper,  as  they 
'iccu])y  too  little  space  in  the  ground,  and  mutu- 
ally prevent  each  others'  growth. 

Should  you  conceive  this  worthy  of  insertion  in 
vour  valuable   miscellany,  you  may   do  so,  as  it 

11    strike  the   minds  of  the  readers  through  a 


and  of  saltpetre,  until  they  can  be  obtained. 


rOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

EASTMAN'S  CYLINDER  STRAW  CUT- 
TER. 

January  %<ith,  1822. 
Sir, 

I  presume  you  are  quite  impatient  to  hear  froft) 

different  medium  to  a  verbal  conMnunication,"andj  me,   respecting  your   cylinder  straw    cutter:  I 
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should  huvc  written  to  you  sooner,  but  wished 
to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  that  the  machine  woulc' 
answer  the  purpose  it  is  intended  for.  Five  months 
trial  has  convinced  me  that  this  straw  cutter  far 
surpasses  any  that  lias  been  ofVored  to  the 
public.  1  ha\  c  taken  the  knives  off,  ground  tlum 
and  put  them  on  without  any  difficulty.  1  ha\  e  cut 
about  2500  bushels  of  straw  and  find  that  the 
knives  bear  on  tlie  steel  as  hard  now  as  the  day  1 
took  it  from  your  shop  ;  to  sum  the  v.  hole  togeth 
er  the  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  sub 
stantinlly  strong,  and  easily  kept  in  order,  and  will 
cut,  of  good  .straw,  50  buslicls  per  hour  with  ease  ; 
no  person  1  think  who  wants  a  stiaw  cutter,  will 
purchase  anv  but  yours.  I  am  Vour's, 

THOMAS  DUER. 
Mr.  JoxATHAX  Eastman. 

Mr.  Jonathan  S.  Easlman, 

Sir — 1  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  operation  of 
the  cylinder  straw  cutter  (for  chaffing  all  kind  of 
long  forage,)  purchased  of  you  last  Movember. 
for  the  use  of  Orange  Farm,  near  this  city,  be- 
longing to  Robert  Smith,  esq.  that  I  now  transmit 
to  you  the  result  of  my  experiments.  Previous 
to  the  purchase  of  your  machine,  Mr.  Smith  re 
quested  me  to  send  for  two  machines,  (say  East 
man's  patent,  and  Barnard's  Patent,)  and  make  a 
fair  trial,  and  the  one  that  answered  the  best  pur- 
pose, he  would  purchase  for  the  use  of  the  farm, 
as  he  was  determined  to  have  every  description  of 
long  forage  chafi'cd.  The  two  machines  were 
procured,  and  brougl'.t  to  the  farm  on  the  same 
day.  Barnard's  patent  had  a  fair  trial  but  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  at  all  :  but  whether  ow- 
ing to  the  principle  of  the  machine,  or  bad  work- 
manship, I  will  not  pretend  to  say.  Yours, 
(Eastman's  Patent)  had  also  a  fair  trial  and 
really  surpassed  my  expectations,  and  has  been 
in  operation  ever  since,  (upwards  of  two  months) 
cutting  all  the  long  foraije  of  every  kind,  that 
has  been  fed  to  upwards  of  seventy  head  of  stock  ; 
during  this  time  the  knives  have  been  taken  off 
but  once,  and.  then  gron.id  on  the  farm,  and  re- 
set to  the  machine.  Two  hands  svith  this  ma 
chine,  will  readily  cut  from  sixty  to  seventy 
bushels  j)cr  hour.-  1  ha\  c  no  hesitation  in  saying 
it  is  far  sup>erior  to  any  machine  1  have  ever  seen 
for  the  same  purjiose  ;  and  it  is  my  decided 
nion,  that  ?.t  least  one  half  of  all  kinds  of  forage, 

.  -.ivedby  cutti..g  and  steaming  it. 

Respcctfulii;  vonrs, 

N.  UKnERV\OOD, 

Manager  for  R.  Smith,  Esq.  at  Orange  Farm. 
J/'ebruarij  1th.,  VJiZ.  v 

Hampton,  June  In,  1;-;19. 

Miss  Eve  Igau  reque::ts  to  inform  you  that  she 
had  tlie  cream  iiom  the  English  (Alderne)  )  Cow 
from  Friday  evening  last,  churned  to-day,  (3  days) 
from  which  she  had  3j  lbs.  butter,  and  also  the 
cream  from  two  of  the  others  picked  out  for  the  best 
milch  cows,  chunied,which produced  4.J  lbs. ;  they 
were  all  in  the  same  pasture,  and  milked  in  the 
sheep  pens,  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
I  am.  Sir,  respectfully, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  HliNRY. 

Gf.nl.  Ridgely. 

The  above  note  from  a  person  employed  at 
Hampton,  to  the  hospitable  proprietor  of  that 
splendid  estate,  relates  to  a  comparison  which 
he  ordered  to  be  made  between  the  Alderney 
cow  and  two  of  his  best  cows.  It  will  be  observed 
that  it  is  not  stated  as  the  gteatesl  r/uantitu  thai 
either   might  have  irive:i,  under  more  favor  ,ble 


richness  of  the  milk  of  an  .-Mderncy  and  tliat  ol 
two  other  cows,  cor.siderid  the  best  in  a  lien' 
where  all  have  been  rio.koned  very  fine,  ano 
where  the  three  were  pastured  and  managed  ii. 
the  same  way.  There  is  undoul)tedly  in  th'j 
breed  some  peculiar  constitutional  tendeno;. 
which  fits  it  exclusively  for  the  pail — or  rath, 
for  the  churn,  \^'hen  the  cow  has  bvouijht  ht-i 
calf,  she  seems  to  yield  up  every  thing  to  i.. 
support — the  lactescent  secretions  predomina?'. 
over  all  others,  and  the  extraordinary  richness  oi 
the  milk,  is  as  visibtr  to  the  fi/i',  as  it  is  perceiva- 
ble in  tlic  result,  after  churning.  They  are  re- 
markaljlc  for  their  resemblance  to  the  deer — 
would  be  avoided  by  a  stranccr  imrchasing  milch 
cows,  by  t/if  ('!/(',  and  for  the  shambles  or  the 
\oke,  arc  not  to  be  recommended. 

J^dit.  .-Im.  Farm. 


WMM  WiMWM^^ 


JALTIMOKE,  FRIDAY,  MAY  3,  IKi; 


•jy  In  publishing  discussions  on  the  great 
question  of  governmental  jjiotection  to  Domestic 
Industry,  some  rule  must  be  laid  down,  lest  in 
the  interest  excited  b}'  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  very  opposite  opinions  enter- 
tained upon  it,  we  should  be  called  upon  to  ap- 
propriate to  the  discussion,  a  greater  propor- 
tion of-  this  journal  than  could  be  yielded  to  it, 
ha\  ing  a  just  regard  to  other  topicks.  It  is  al- 
ready known  that  our  T?;*;  wish  is  to  communi- 
cate the  fj-/iC77>))c-c  of  the  sun-browned  practi 
;al  Farmer,  in  preference  to  the  fine  spun  lu- 
cubrations of  the  Philosopher,  or  the  calcula- 
tions, however  profound,  of  tltc  political  oecono- 
mist.  Yet  it  cannot  be  disputed,  and  we  nui.st 
not  forget,  that  the  plough  works  most  effici 
ently  when  industry  takes  the  handles  and  sci- 
ence hangs  her  lamp  upon  the  beam.  This 
number,  it  will  be  seen  contains  a  memorial  in 
relation  to  the  existing  tariff",  and  we  give  it 
place  as  we  have  done  those  from  the  united 
Agricultural  Societies  of  Virginia.  It  appears 
on  reflection,  that  as  societies  have  been  organ- 
ised to  guard  the  interests  of  these  two  classes, 
that  the  better  course  will  be  to  select  for  our 
readers,  the  expositions  made  by  them,  without 
admitting  in  re])ly  the  essays  of  anonymous 
commentators,  without  number.  ]f  an  indi- 
vidual appear,  under  his  proper  name,  let  him 
be  answered  in  the  same  way  ;  but  we  should 
prefer,  now  that  societies  are  organised  to  con- 
centrate and  express  the  opinions  and  views  of 
these  interests  respectively ;  that  our  readers 
would  feel  satisfied  with  the  representations 
emanating  from  them.  If  we  have  taken  a 
wrong  view  of  the  subject  we  are  open  to  con- 
viction. 


Sh'EUiSti  V'^rn-.E—from    Ceo.   Vox,  ufC/iurin- 
lon,  6'.  C./icmurA'^thtr.  on. 
"  I  enclose  you  a  few  seeds  of  the  Swedish  Cof- 
fee,    it  is  grown  in  Sv/eden  for  the  express  jinr- 
posc — it  is  a  hardy  jilant  and  requires-to  be  sown 
m  drills  about  IS  inches  a;)art,  but  rather  thin.     I 
lew  a  small  ([iianticy  in  my  garden  last    year, 
a'ld   it  pio.iured  a  great   abundance.     If  people 
Aould  become  acquainted  with  this  grain  and  aj)- 
prove  it,  it   would    become    a  valuable  thing  to 
this  country." 


SEED  SENT  TO  THE  EDITOR  SINCE  LAST  NOTICE. 


PRICES  ■CURRENT — corrected  weekly. 

Flour  from  the  wagons,  supei-fine,  $6  87*  to 
S" — Whaif  do.  free  fiom  garlic  $6  62*  to  >*6'  75. 
V.'heat,  white,  M3a  145  cts. — Red,  133  to"l45 — 
Corn,  white,  S3  to  S5 — yellow  do.  74  to  76 — Rye 
SO  cts. — Barley,  55  to  GO — Oats,  wharf,  35  to  40. 
One  parcel  of  White  Wheat,  raised  by  J.  P.  Paca, 
Esq  aud  fit  for  family  flour,  sold  for  $1  46. — Very 
little  Red \\  heat  sold  as  high  as  §1  43,  audit  is 
.lat  today  (Wednesday)  at'si  40. — Whiskey,  31 
its. — Wool,  30  to  50— Beans,  N.  E.  130  jicriiush. 
wholesale — Grasa  Hc-f-.'n,  same  as  last  report. — 
Salt,  coarse,  S-i  to  65  cents — Liverpool  ground, 
50  do. — fine,  40  to  44  per  bushel — Plaster  of  Pa- 
ris, ground,  $7  ])er  ton  or  125  cents  per  bbl. — 
iSIess  Beef,  §11 — do  Pork,  13 — Shad  No.  1,  trim- 
med, S7 — Do.  do.  No.  2,  $6  50 — No.  1,  untrim- 
med,  56 — No.  2,  do.  do.  ^^5 — Herrings,  No.  1,  2  50 
to  2  37ip.  bbl.— No.  2,  do. $2  to  ^',2  25— Eggs,  12^ 
cents  per  doz. — Butter  31  to  373  per  lb. — Com- 
mon fowls,  per  pair  75  cts. — Beef,  prime  pieces, 
S  to  10  cts. — Live  Cattle,  $5  to  $6. — Other  arti- 
cles same  as  last  report. 

ll7^  Some  hogsheads  of  very  superior  tobacco 
haxe  been  sold  lately  for  $25  per  hundred. — One 
made  by  Judge  Dorsey  sold,  we  understand  for 
j526  ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  one  brought  to 
market  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Montgomery 
County  in  this  State,  sold  for  ^2S  the  hundred — 
We  liave  jirocured  a  few  bundles,  that  we  might 
inclose  small  jiieces  to  some  of  our  friends,  to  let 
them  see  iv/iut  it  really  is  that  commands  tljis  ex- 
traordinary price.  V\'e  should  be  glad  in  cases 
of  this  sort  to  learn  from  tlie  growers  of  the  ar- 
ticle, any  peculiarity  which  may  have  existed  as 
to  the  soil — time  of  planting,  kind  of  tobacco — 
management,  &c.&c. 


iNDtAf!    CoRy    AS'D    jVvTMEG    SEEn—from    Ed- 

Mb'ND  N  u n- 1  }i ....Kc marks. 
"  I  have  filled  in  the  interstices  in  the  box  be- 
tween thediffeieiit  parcels  of  earth,  with  some  of 
my  crossed  corn.     It  retains  enough  of  the  flinti- 
ness  and  early  iiuiturity  of  one  of  the  parent  stocks 
and  yet  lias  22  rov^s  on  all  prime  ears,  and  a  great- 
er depth  of  grain  than  any  equally  hard  corn.     I 
find,  however,  that  its  produce  shews  a  continual 
effort  to  run  back  into  one  or  the  other  varieties 
from    ivhich  it  is  made,  and  not  one  ear  in  ten  is 
fit  to  be  selected  for  seed.     I  believe  that  all  new 
arieties  produced  by  crossing,  require  many  gt 
nerations  to  become  fixed  in  their  characters.  Som 
..ulmeg  seed  are  also  sent — if  _/usA;o«  would  pti 

circumstances.  It  is  not  adduced  as  an  example  oi^it,  their  taste  would  well  admit  their  stoppinj; 

gcfaf  yield,  but  as  a  fair  comparison  between  the'all  further  importations  of  that  spice." 


WUeaUawA  ¥oy  Sale. 

\A'isliing  to  remove  to  a  city,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  children,  I  offer  this  fiae  estate  for  sale. 

Wheatland  is  situated  i:i  the  fertile  county 
Jefferson,  in  \'irginia,  4i  miles  from  Charles- 
town,  and  a  less  distance  from  the  celebrated 
Shannondale  Springs,  55  miles  from  Washington, 
and  75  from   Baltimore.      It  contains   about    950 

res  of  first  rate  limestone  land,  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation ;  one  third  in  Wood.  The 
water  is  extremely  fine,  and  the  place  remarka- 
bly healthy.  All  the  buildings  are  in  complete 
order,  and  are  ample  for  every  purpose  either  of 
comfort  ornecessity,  and  are  chiefiy  constructed 
of  stone.  The  stone  dwelling-house  is  spacious 
and  singularly  convenient  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  anarimtnts,  containing  14  rooms.  The  large 
and  convenient  barn,  (60  feet  by  40,)  is  also  built 
of  stone.  The  fences  and  enclosures  are  all  in 
the  best  state  of  repair;,  they  are  constructed  of 
t'ne  most  durable  materials,  a  considerable  por- 
tion being  of  stone. 

A  more  particular  description  is  deemed  super- 
fluous at  thistime  as  it  is  presumed  that  persons 
■vishing  to  purchase,  would  view  the' property, 
Hiid  the  proprietor  will  promptly  answer  any  in- 
quiry by  post. 
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I  will  remark  however,  that  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  best,  and,  (at  the  price  I  am  willing  to  take 
for  It,)  the  cheapest  estate  that  has  at  anv  time 
been  offered  for  sale  in  V'irginia,  or  elsewlierc. 

The  payments  (being  well  secured,)  will  be 
made  perfectly  to  correspond  with  the  wishes  and 
convenience  of  a  purchaser. 

The  farm  will  divide  advantageously  into  two 
or  three  sections,  and  will  be  sold  entire  or  di- 
vided to  suit  purchasers. 

About  65  or  70  valuable  NEGROES,  with  the 
Stocks,  and  every  other  description  of  pn^porty 
attached  to  the  Farm,  will  be  included  in  the  sale, 
at  the  option  of  the  purchaser. 

HENRY  S.  TURNER. 

For  a  more  minute,  and  as  we  are  quite  confi- 
dent, a  just  description  of  the  al)ove  most  valuable 
estate,  the  reader  is  referred  to  vol.  2,  page  401  of 
this  Journal. — Edit.  .^w.  Farm. 


SIG.V  OF  WWEAT  ¥AN. 


On  FJlicott and  Light  strctts,  yiear  Pruii  at.  rjharf. 
The  subscriber  having  provided  himself  with 
good  workmen,  will  make,  and  sell  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms 

WHEAT  FANS   AND  STRAW  CUTTERS, 
assorted 


ROOT-CUTTERS,  a  verv  useful  machine 
WIRE  SAFES  and  SIEVES,  various  kinds 
And  SMITHS'  BELLOWS, 

Wire  Avo\e  to  order  for  Window  Frames,  or 
other  purposes. 

J.  GRAFFLIN. 
N.  B.  Wheat  Fans  and  Smiths'  Bellows   re- 
paired. 


«\  GeuWenvan  and  \iaA^ 

Who  hascondacted  a  Seminary  in  Baltimore  for 
the  last  four  years,  wish  to  remove  to  a  healthy 
situation  in  the  country,  and  open  an  Academy 
for  Ixjth  ewes ;  any  information  of  a  suitable 
neighl)ourhood,  cither  by  message  or  letter,  left  at 
the  office  of  E.  H.  Cummins,  Esq.  Tammany- 
street,  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged.  A  farm 
in  a  populous  neighbourhood,  would  be  prefierrcd 
as  a  residence. 


''^!W§^^ 
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PillNT  OF  CllEliRY, 


THE  FOLLOWING    ANIMALS  OF  TEESWATER  BLOOD. 
NELL,  a  very  deep  miiker of  three  years,  with  |     she  took   the  Prize   at  the  Worcester  Cattle 
remarkable  points,  from  Countess  by  Bonaparte, 


price  g.120, 

COUNTESS,  the  dam  of  Nell,  a  very  large  cow 
of  six  years,  with  gi-eat  points — her  pins  are 
25  i  inches  apart — she  weighed  1344  lbs.  in 
Febi'uary  last,  when  she  was  merely  in  good 
milking  condition — price  S5100. 

CHERRY,  the  heifer  described  above,  price  ,gl2a 

TOM  JONES,  a  singularly  fine  Bull  Calf,  of  8 
months,  with  extraordinary  points,  from  Cher- 
ry, by  George — price  J512(). 

BARON,  a  very  large  Bull  Calf  of  10  months, 
from  the  Queen,  by  (ieorge — he  weighed  when 
seven  mouths  and  seven  days  old,  700  lbs.,  price 
SIOO. 

BILLY  AUSTIN,  a  large  Bidl  Calf  of  seven 
months,  from  Prize,  by  the  noted  imported 
Bull  Denton.  Prize  was  by  Denton,  out  of 
r.nv.liorii,  (a  fine  Cow  of  tried  milkirag  stock) 


Show,  in  October,  1819— in  October,  1822,  she 
took  a  silver  plate  at  the  exhibition  of  the  same 
place — price  .JSJISO. 

ROB  ROY,  a  three  year's  old  Bull,  with  very 
great  points,  fine  head,  horns,  chaps,  and  great 
length  of  carcase,  by  Denton,  from  Brindle,  re- 
markable as  a  milker — price  '^250. 

NONSUCH,  a  large  and  well  formed  Bull  Culf, 
nearly  12  months  old,  by  Denton,  from  the 
Marlborough  Cow — price  5^150. 

STEAM  BOAT,  an  uncommonly  large  Cow  of 
five  years,  showing  nmch  Tees-Water  blood, 
her  pins  are  27  inclies  apart — in  February  last 
she  weighed  1735  lbs. — price  J^ISO. 

The  QUEEN,  the  rcmarkalile  Cow  of  five  years, 
which  took  a  silver  cup  at  the  Maryland  E.x- 
hibition  in  June  last — price  '^150. 

BE.SS,  a  large  Heifer  of  three  years,  of  the  Hol- 
sto':n  and  Aldcrney  blood — ^jirice  v»i75. 


4RK  FOR   SJLE. 

Mr.  \ViUiam"s  Bull  Denton,  was  bred  by  Mr. 
John  Wethcrell,  of  Kirkly,  Leicestershire.  He 
has  been  invariably  considered  perfect  in  form, 
Ijy  all  who  have  seen  him  in  this  country. 

Denton  was  by  old  Denton,  da\n  by  Baronet, 
grandam  by  Crip])le,  great  grandam  by  Irishmau 

Old  Denton  was  by  Comet,  grandam  by  St. 
John,  great  grandam  by  Sir  Old  lianby. 

Persons  desirous  of  fiurchai^ing  will  please  ap- 
ply to  tlic  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. — To 
those  taking  more  than  one  some  abatement  may 
be  made. 


Printed  eveiy  Friday  at  §;4  per  annum,  for  John 
S.  Skinnkr,  Editor,  by  Joseph  Robinson,  at  the 
North  ^Vest  corner  ij'f  Market  and  Belvidcre- 
streets,  Baltimore,  TO/icrc  every  descrijition  of 
Book  and  Jo!)  printing  i-i  executed  it'it/i  ncatnen 
and  dcsfuitc'i — Orders  from  a  distance  for  Bind- 
ing, with  proper  directions,  promptly  atlende<l  to. 
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A(JKlCUL'rUUK. 


iteam   with   low    slides,    drawn  tithcr  by  siiis't' 
—  horses,  mules,   or  oxen,   wh,th   slides    can   t'.iUe 
their  loads  witllout  requiring;  (as  in  the  cart  and 
wai;nn  fashion)  one  hand  to  stand  on  the  top  of 


Mil.  CJARNETT'S  ADDRESS 

[conclvd;;d.] 
Witli  respect  to  wheat,  there  arc  many  me-|thc  ;rrain,  and  another  on  the  wheel,  in  order  to 
thods  not  generally  practised,  by  which  a  con-  take  it  from  a  third,  who  has  his  station  on  the 
siderablc  savingof  time  and  e.\]Hnsc  misht  be  ef-'ground,  will  draw  the  whole  crop  together  in 
fccted.  And  first,  as  it  regards  seeding.  \Vc!ncarly  half  the  time  consumed  by -the  usual 
sinii)lc,  three-shift  farmers,  consider  it  a  veryimode.  These  slides  arc  nothing  more  than  two 
important  saving  to  sow  our  wheat  in  corn  land  ;'long  poles,  connected  by  a  ijl-.Uibrm  of  boards  of 
the  previous  culture  of  which  last  crop,  eiTcctslthin  plank, in  front  of  v/hichaix  two  uprij^hts  fixed 
such  a  conijilete  preparation  of  the  soil,  that  a  in  an  auger-hole,  or  nir.rtice,  at  tlie  two  upper 
single  ploughing  with  small  ploughs,  and  one  corners,  to  the  other  end  of  which  nprisji-.ts  a 
harrowing,  if  the  corn  is  all  cut  oiT,  accomplishes  small  rope  is  attached.  This  rope,  after  tlie 
tlie  whole  seeding  process,  without  a  hand-hoe,! slide  receives  its  Scad,  placed  crcsswise  with  tlie 
except  among  stumps,  and  in  very  grassy  spots. 'heads  in  the  centre,  is  passed  over  it,  and  hooked 


1  am  aware  that  I  am  now  treading  on  very  de- 
batcable  and  debated  grounds  :  and  I  an\  not 
without  apprehensions,  tliat  a  wliole  host  of  fal- 
lowists,  and  your  5,  (i,  "  and  S-sUift  farmers  may 
as.sail  the  above  opinion,  which  is  totally  deficient 
in  complication  to  recomn-.end  it.  Eut  be  it 
know  n  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  I  speak 
only  of  our  Ka])pahannock  country  on  tide-water, 
where  naked  summer  fallows  have  been  found  not 
to  compensate  the  farmer  for  the  additional  Labor 
of  preparation;  and  indeed  it  is  a  drubt  with 
many,  whether  wheat  sowed  in  corn  land  with  us, 
docs  not  make  lull  as  much  per  acre,  as  it  will 
from  a  naked  fallow,  in  defence  of  our  o  shift 
method,  I  will  state  the  following  fa''ts,  both  ge- 
neral and  particular,  from  my  own  experience: 
The  first  is,  that  my  fields,  cultivated  in  3  shifts, 
but  grazed  only  ijy  sheep,  have  obvio\isly  improv- 
ed considerably  in  a  few  years,  both  in  my  own 
opinion,  and  in  that  of  all  who  have  noticed  them. 
The  second  is,  that  an  acre  of  corn,  (the  best  in 
my  field)  which  I  have  just  measured,  produced 
sixty  bushels.  The  same  acre,  three  years  ago, 
produced  onl}'  ten  baiTels  and  one  bushel.  All 
that  has  been  done  to  this  acre  for  improvement, 
was  to  roll  in  plaster  the  wheat  which  was  last 
season  sown  upon  it,  and  last  spring  to  sow  one 
bushel  of  plaster  on  it,  as  it  was  ploughed  up  for 
corn.  The  seasons  were  nearly  alike.  In  both, 
we  suffered  much  from  drought — not  less,  I  think, 
during  the  present  s\immer,  than  when  this  acre 
made  ten  barrels  and  one  bushel,  and  the  culture 
in  both  cases  was  as  nearly  alike  as  practicable ; 
.and  the  distance  5A  feet  by  18  inches,  sinijle  stalk. 
Another  great  saving  in  the  seeding  process  is, 
to  select  the  best  and  purest  seed,  and  not  to  be 
too  sparing  of  it  ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  unless  you 
give  as  much  seed  as  your  ;4;voimd  will  bear,  you 
mu^.t  iooot  infinitely  more  in  your  crop,  than  you 
possibly  could  have  saved  by  sow'ing  thin.  Most 
of  us,  I  believe,  have  heretofore  erred  in  this  par- 
ticular; for  experience  has  proved,  that  our  lands 
in  general,  wherein  w-e  have  formerly  sown  from 
three  pecks  to  one  bushel,  will  produce  much  bet- 
ter when  the  quantity  of  seed  has  been  increased 
from  one  bushel  to  one  and  an  half  per  acre. 
Thick  wheat  is  also  much  safer  from  rust,  than 
thin.  Another  important  advantage  in  seeding 
may  be  gained,  by  levelling  the  ground,  either  by 
chopping  with  the  hand-hoe,  or  harrowing,  and 
rolling  much  more  tlian  is  common.  Although 
there  is  some  little  additional  labour  at  first,  this 
is  amply  compensated  by  the  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  seed;  by  preparing  the  surface  better 
for  grass  seed,  where  you  wish  to  sow  them  on 
your  wheat ;  and  by  greatly  facilitating  the  clean 
collection  of  the  wheat  itself  when  cut — either  by 
the  hand,  or  lu)rse-rake,  which  last  is  a  laljour- 
saving  implement,  said  to  be  of  great  value,  by 
all  who  have  ever  tried  it.  The  present  mode  of 
collecting  this  crop  by  hand-rakes  of  the  worst 
possible  construction,  and  drawing  it  together  in 
ox  carts  and  horse-wagons,  is  to  the  last  degree 
wasteful,  te<Hous,  and  expensive.     Half  the  usual 


in  two  notches  made  in  the  other  uprights,  which 
are  loosely  fixed  at  t!ie  two  lower  corners,  that 
they  miiy  be  taken  out,  as  soon  as  the  load  ar- 
rives at  the  destined  spot,  when  the  whole  slips 
out  without  tangling.  The  lower  uprig)rcs  are 
then  again  placed  in  their  holes  or  mortices,  and 
the  slides  return  to  the  field.  The  front  end  of 
the  poles  are  long  enough  for  a  horse  or  mule  to 
be  geared  before  the  platform,  and  the  other  ends 
extend  about  the  same  distance  behind.  Any 
common  crop-hand,  with  three  grains  of  common 
sense,  can  make  them  ;  and  the  only  cost,  except 
the  labour,  is  a  few  nails.  Lastly,  the  common 
method  of  separating  the  grain  fi-om  the  straw, 
by  treading  it  out,  has  no  one  circumstance  to 
recommend  it,  but  •  is  in  all  respects  the  most 
wasteful,  slovenly,  and  expensive  that  could  be 
devised.  To  use  machines,  which  are  now  .so 
improved  as  to  cost  very  little,  saves  all  the  tiijie 
and  laliour  of  stacking  ;  the  grain  requires  but  one 
fanning,  which  may  be  executed  by  the  same 
horse-power  that  works  the  machine ;  whereas 
trodden  wheat  always  needs  two  fatiulngs,  and 
sometimes  three,  all  performed  by  hand.  Ma- 
chined wheat  commands  a  better  price  at  mark- 
et, will  make  better  flour,  and  the  oifal  is  in- 
comparably more  valuable.  Yet  such  is  the  in- 
veteracy of  habit — the  more  inveterate  .always, 
when  we  are  conscious  of  its  being  wrong,  that 
treading  with  horses  or  mules  and  sometimes 
even  oxen,  is  still  the  prevailing  method. 

\V'hilst  we  are  on  the  subject  of  economizing, 
I  will  take  this  occasion  to  suggest,  that  a  very 
general  saving  might  be  made  in  selecting  the 
best  implements  of  every  kind — for  the  best  are 
always  the  clieapest  in  the  end;  instead  of  the 
scandalous,  make-shift  tools,  which  are  found  on 
far  too  many  of  our  farms  ;  some  of  them,  indeed, 
so  little  resembling  the  things  for  which  they 
are  intended,  that  a  stranger,  accustomed  to  good 
agricultural  implements,  would  be  puzzled  to 
guess  what  they  were.  There  cannot  l)e  a  great- 
er mistake  in  economy  than  this  make  shift  plan, 
which  is  as  irrational,  as  it  is  common.  For  even 
admittingthat  a  half-tool  will  do  half-work,  there 
is  an  irretrievable  loss  of  time.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility,  for  even  half- 
work  to  be  executed  in  the  same  time,  if  at  all, 
with  an  implement  half  worn  out,  or  so  illy  made, 
as  scarcely  to  answer  half  the  purpose  of  a  good 
one.  Vet  there  are  thousands,  into  whose  heads 
you  can  never  beat  it,  that  economy  means  any 
thing  but  the  immediate,  direct  saving  of  money. 
To  tell  them  that  the  best  mode  often  of  econo- 
mizing, is  lo  lay  out  money,  provided  it  be  done 
judiciously,  would  be  to  subject  yourself  wiUi 
them,  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  lunacy.  Such  men 
never  can  be  made  to  believe  that  they  get  their 
"  money's  worth"  in  any  thing  that  they  pur- 
chase ;  and  if  they  can  only  contrive,  no  matter 
at  what  expense  of  time  and  labour,  to  cobble  up 
("  within  themselves,"  as  they  call  it)  some  awk- 
ward imitation  of  what  they  want,  tliey  chuckle 
and  e.\ult  in  their  own  fancied  ingenuity  and  thrift. 


and  conceit  themselves  in  the  high  rii  i  to  agri- 
cultural wealth  and  distinctio.i.  Not  tliat  1  woul  1 
by  any  ijicana  chock  the  wish  to  make  what  wi* 
want,  inste.id  of  purchasing,  if  the  savin*  is  rci!, 
not  mcrrli/  ahfiarcnt.  Uut  wlicnevcr  this  self 
supplying  fancy  seizes  us,  wc  should  take  ca:  e 
never  to  forget,  that  the  cost  of  the  self-instructing 
scheme,  in  regard  to  the  making  of  agricultural 
implements,  i.s  precisely  the  diffcrenc:  betv/ccn 
the  woi'k  of  coblilcrs,  and  that  of  ni:i.Uer-v/or!c- 
mcn — added  to  the  time  lost  both  in  making- and 
using  tools  of  inferior  quality.  It  would  l)c  well 
also  to  remember,  that  unless  wc  buy  of  other'? 
such  articles  as  thi-y  make,  v.\v\  -.ve  want,  thi-'i 
\  cannot  purchase  of  u.-;  such  things  as  vje.  make, 
la:v.l  thi-y  ivjti:.  "  To  live  and  let  live,"  ij  a  max- 
im of  -.iniversal  application;  and  if  properlv  in- 
troduced into  practice,  forms  one  of  the  surest 
and  strongest  ligaments  of  society.  W'itltout 
'this,  indeed,  the  division  of  labor,  which  is  one 
jof  the  greatest  ad^■antages  of  the  social  state, 
;  would  prove  a  curse  instead  of  a  blcss'n^.  This 
imaxim  in  fact,  contains  within  itscif  the  essence 
jof  universal  justice.  Once  establish  it,  as  the 
.rule  of  conduct  for  n.ations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
and  not  only  would  contentio;i,  slander,  cheating, 
extortion,  and  theft,  ce:ise  in  private  life,  but 
war  itoclf,  that  drcilfuT scourge,  and  greatest  dis- 
•  grace  of  humdn  nature,  would  forever  disappear 
ifrom  the  fair  face  of  creation. 

I  I  will  conclude  these  observations,  relative  to 
the  saving  of  time  and  expense,  in  the  fore.^oimj 
pavticuiai-s,  witii  a  few  remarks  on  economizing 
in  the  operations  of  fencing  and  ditching.  la  all 
open,  level  land,  the  latter  process  siiould  be 
executed  principally  with  the  plough  ;  the  throw- 
ing out  the  dirt,  and  trimming  the  sides,  being 
the  only  operations  which  require  other  tools. — 
These  last  should  be  spades  and  ditching  shov- 
els, instead  of  hand  hoes,  which  are  most  com- 
monly used,  and  frequently  so  worn  o\it,  as  not  to 
hold  more  than  a  handful  of  dirt  each,  .^s  to 
fencing,  it  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  opi;iion,  that 
live  fences  should  be  preferred  on  every  account 
to  dead  ones.  This  opinion,  however,  I  think, 
we  derive  from  too  close  an  imitation  of  the  lin^^lish 
system  of  husbandry ;  which,  but  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  satisfy  us,  is  not  in  all  respects  adapte  I 
to  our  country.  In  regard  to  live  hedges,  for  ex- 
ample, I  think  it  in  my  power  to  prove,  not  only 
that  they  are  not  the  best  and  cheapest  inclo- 
surcs  for  general  purposes  with  us,  but  in  fact, 
the  dearest  and  worst,  except  in  a  few  particular 
situations ;  and  even  then,  that  they  are  not  en- 
titled to  so  great  a  preference,  as  has  generally 
been  conceded  to  them.  I  can  affirm,  from  my 
own  experience,  that  a  cedar  post-and-rail  fence, 
without  any  ditch,  the  materials  for  which,  grow 
spontaneously  over  a  large  portion  of  our  state, 
and  will  grov/  by  planting,  almost  every  where  in 
our  country,  will  last,  without  the  slightest  repair 
of  any  kind,  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ; 
and  may  be  made  to  last  6  or  8  years  longer,  by  a 
few  occasional  supplies  of  rails  and  posts.  But 
this  last  fact  need  not  be  taken  into  the  calcula- 
tion, by  those  who  think  it  too  vague  as  to  the 
quantum  of  repairs.  I  also  know,  from  ray  own 
experience,  that  either  cedar,  ciiesnut,  or  locust 
— (the  last  of  which  is  still  more  dural>le  than  ei- 
ther) will,  in  14  years,  grow  sufficiently  large,  to 
make  tl\e  fence  anew,  if  planted  by  the  side  of 
it — one  or  two  to  each  pannel.  A  few  words  now, 
as  to  the  cost.  Throughout  a  large  portion  of 
our  state,  wood  for  fencing  will  not  sell  at  all  ; 
and  where  there  is  any  market  for  it,  the  price  is 
so  low,  as  to  render  the  cutting  of  it  for  sale,  but 
a  poor  business.  In  the  first  of  tliese  cases,  then, 
which  are  much  the  most  numerous,  no  expense 
should  be  calculated,  but  the  cutting,  preparing. 
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aiid  putting  up  tlic  matcriiils.  The  posts  of  niy 
fence  were  not  cvt-ii  hewed — the  only  labour  be- 
stowed on  them  being  the  cutting  off  at  each  end, 
and  boring  with  a  two  inrh  au:j;cv,  six  holes  to 
each  post.  The  rails  were  made  simply  by  cut- 
tin'^-  the  poles  of  a  proper  length,  trimming  the 
bodies,  and  fitting  each  end  into  tlie  au2,cr  iioles. 
This  was  the  whole  cost  for  14  years;  but  the 
fence  would  have  been  equally  permanent,  if 
put  up  (as  I  have  since  tried)  like  a  common 
worm-fence,  and  secured  at  each  lock  by  two 
large  stakes  or  split  posts,  fastened  togetlier  by 
a  large  wooden  pin,  which  mode  would  occupy 
not  more  than  one  fourth  pan  of  the  time  spent 
in  making  the  post-and-rail  fence.  Let  us  now 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  time  and  cost  of  mak- 
ing a  live-hedge.  The  shortest  time,  that  1  have 
ever  heard  assigned  for  the  maturity  of  one,  has 
been  8  years,  and  the  longest  14 ; — the  last  of 
v.hich,  from  my  own  observation,  I  believe  to  be 
mucli  nearer  the  truth.  But  we  will  assume  a 
middle  period,  and  say,  that  11  years  are  neces- 
sary to  complete  a  livc-hidge.  To  say  nothing 
of  preparing  the  ground  and  planting — the  hedge, 
(hiring  the  whole  period  of  its  growth,  will  re- 
ijuire  land,  either  originally  good,  or  made  so  by 
manure.  It  will  require  also,  at  least  two  annual 
cultivations  with  the  plough  or  hand^hoe,  and 
one  annual  pruning — the  last  of  which  operations, 
not  only  becomes  more  and  more  laborious  every 
year,  but  must  be  forever  repeated  at  stated  in- 
tervals, or  the  hedge  will  attain  such  a  growth, 
as  to  shade  and  impoverish  a  considerable  jjor- 
tion  of  your  land.  The  greater  part  of  11  years 
too,  the  field  which  this  hedge  is  designed  to  in- 
close, will  require,  for  its  protection,  either  a 
very  deep  ditch,  or  as  good  a  dead  fence,  as 
would  be  necessary  if  no  liedge  was  tliere  ;  and 
after  all,  not  one  liedgc  in  twenty  will  be  so  care- 
fully reared,  as  to  exclude  all  kinds  of  stock 
equally  as  well  as  a  good  fence.  But  last  of  all, 
our  law  of  descents,  which  is  still  farther  sanc- 
tioned by  a  public  feeling  daily  increasing  in 
its  favor,  opposes  an  insurmountable  objection  to 
the  adoption  of  live  hedges,  as  a  general  system 
of  inclosure.  'I'his  law,  co-operating  with  public 
sentiment,  is  perpetually  changing  both  directly 
and  indirectly,  the  sizes  and  shapes  of  our  farms. 
Divisions  and  subdivisions  arc  continually  making  ; 
and  these  again  are  removed,  and  many  small 
farms  so  united,  as  again  to  form  large  ones.  Un- 
less, then,  it  can  be  benificial  generally  to  the 
cause  of  our  agriculture,  for  our  planters  and 
farmers  to  do,  what  they  may  know  beforehand, 
that  others  must  necessarily  undo,  or  lose  bv  the 
neglect,  it  seems  perfectly  obvious,  that  no  kind 
of  fences  will  suit  our  state  of  society,  Ijut  such 
as  arc  soon  and  easily  made  ;  and  speedily  remov- 
cil  to  other  fsituations,  when  fo\md  to  be  in  the 
V.-ay,  in  their  original  positions. — In  England,  the 
dimensions  and  forms  of  l/icir  farms  are  secured 
in  most  cases  for  many  generations,  by  their  law 
of  primogeniture,  and  by  their  clerical  and  noble 
orders.  With  us,  the  natural  love  of  change, 
which  prompts  each  succeeding  generation  to  al- 
ter what  their  fatliers  have  done,  added  to  that 
r.eccssity  for  alteration,  which  results  from  tlic 
nat\ire  of  our  institutions,  renders  it  altogether 
impossible  for  either  tiie  shape  or  size  of  our 
farms  long  to  continue  the  same.  If,  therefore, 
there  are  any  situations  in  our  country,  where 
live-fences  are  preferable  to  dead  ones,  it  must 
be  only  around  yards,  gardens, orcliards,  and  along 
p.'vmanently  fixed  public  roads.  But  even  tlien, 
J  iiave  strong  doubts,  provided  we  consult  econo- 
my alone,  whether  fences,  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, of  locust,  cedar,  or  chesnut,  either  com- 
bined, or  eacli  wond  by  itself,  would  not  be  found 
to  be  far  prefcralde.  At  all  events,  before  we  go 
nny  farther  in  efforts  to  rear  live  hedges,  which 


we  know  that  our  children,  or  some  other  persons 
must  necessarily  cut  down,  let  us  make  better 
calculations,  than  we  heretofore  have  done,  in  re- 
:;ard  to  the  polic)'  of  adopting  them,  either  as  a 
general,  or  partial  system  of  inclosure.  I  have 
said  notliing  of  stone-fences,  Ijecause  the  materi- 
als are  not  genei-ally  found  in  sufficient  quantities  ; 
but  these  fences  are  manifestly  the  best  of  all, 
when  they  can  be  made  without  the  labour  of  dis- 
tar.t  transportation. 

I  will  no  longer  trespass  on  your  time,  gentle- 
men, but  conclude  with  expressing  my  anxious 
wish  that  the  apiJroaching  Congress  may  relieve 
our  suspense  and  solicitude  by  a  complete  revision 
of  our  present  tariff;  and  by  the  adoption  of  such 
a  moderate  and  permanent  system  of  duties,  as 
may  secure  an  adequate  revenue  for  all  legitimate 
purposes,  without  materially  affecting  consump- 
tion, or  injuriously  checking  the  industry  and  en- 
terprise cf  eitlier  of  tlie  three  great  classes  of  so- 
ciety. To  attempt  tlie  regidation  of  their  private 
concerns  by  extending  towards  them  what  is 
called  "Government  |)rntertii!n  and  encourage- 
ment," nearly  resembles  inf.jlly,  and  far  surpass- 
es in  mischief,  the  conceit  of  t!ie  philosopher  in 
Rasselas,  who  imagined  that  he  had  the  power  to 
regulate  the  seasons.  As  the  Deity  alone  can 
wisely  rtianage  the  last,  so  the  animating  and  all 
ccnitroling  principle  which  he  has  implanted  in 
each  individual  bosom  to  seek  its- own  happiness, 
is,  in  general,  the  oidy  safe  guide  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fir.4t.  This  is  a  matter  which  our 
political  pi'inciples  have  fixed  as  far  beyond  the 
power,  as  the  God  of  nature  has  placed  it  beyond 
tlie  ken  of  our  government.  Let  agriculture, 
ommerce  and  manufactures  stand  as  they  ought 
to  do — on  their  own  footing  ;  neither  looking  up 
to  government,  and  praying  for  partial,  unconsti- 
tutional interferences  in  their  own  favour — but 
each  laboring-  in  their  respective  vocations  to  ma- 
nage their  own  private  atfairs  in  their  own  way  ; 
and  tliey  will  then  show  themselves  for  what  they 
naturally  are, — good  friends,  mutually  dcjjendent 
on  each  other  for  necessaries  and  comforts  ; — not 
ever  restless  and  quarrelsome  rivals  for  govern- 
ment patronage. 


MASSACHUSETTS  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  following  papers  are  now  published  for  pre- 
servation and  reference.  They  may  in  most 
particulars  serve  as  models  for  other  societies, 
less  experienced  than  the  ancient  and  respecta- 
ble society  of  Massachusetts — we  should  al- 
ways be  glad  to  get  useful  hints  from  any  quar- 
ter, much  more  from  one  so  enkinently  worth)' 
of  respectful  consideration. — Edit.  Am.  Far. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS, 

To  be  observL'daC  the  cattle  snoiv,  EXHiBiTioy 

OF     MANUFACTURES,    PLOUGHISG     MATCH,    and 

public  sale  of  At^iMALS  and  manufactures, 
at  Brir^hton,  on  IVednenday ,  the  lOt/i,  -and 
Thursday,  the  UtA  of  October,  1821. 

I. 

Business  will  commciice  on  each  day,  at  9 
A.  M.  On  the  first  dav,  the  Trustees  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Proinoting 
Agriculture,  will  move  in  procession  from  the 
.is^ricultnral  Hall,  to  the  Meeting  House,  where 
])ravei's  will  be  offered,  and  an  Essay  on  an 
.Agricultural  subject  will  be  delivered  ;  and  the 
names  of  Gentlemen  composing  the  several 
Committees,  and  other  necessary  arrangements, 
will  be  announced. 

II. 

All  Stock,  entered  for  Premium,  must  be  wit 
in  the  Pens  before  9,  A.  M.  according  to  the  num- 


bers on  their  Tickets,  as  furnished  by  the  Clerk, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Marshals. 
III. 
Gentlemen  who  have  Fine  Animals, r.ot  intend- 
ed to  be  offered  for  Premiums,  will  gratify  the 
Society  by  exhibiting  them  in  their  Field,  where 
Pens  will  be  allotted  to  them,  subject  to  the  same 
rules  with  those  who  contend  for  Premiums. 

IV. 

No  .\nimal  can  be  removed  from  the  Pens,  but 
by  permission  of  a  Marshal  or  Trustee. 
V. 

The  avenue  between  the  ranges  of  Pens,  is  in- 
tended exclusively  for  the  l^rusteea.  Committees, 
jMembers  of  the  Society,  and  invited  persons  ;  it 
istherefore  requested  and  expected,  that  no  other 
person  enter  the  same,  but  at  the  invitation  of 
one  of  the  Trustees;  hu\.t\\t  Field  will  be  free  to 
all. 

VI. 

All  .\rticles,  under  the  head  of  "  Domestic 
Manufacture,'''  it  must  be  carefully  noticed,  are 
to  be  deposited  in  the  Society's  Rooms,  on  Mon- 
day the  8th,  to  be  examined  by  the  Committee, 
on  the  9th,  being  the  day  before  the  Cattle  Hhoiv. 
Persons  offering  them  will  hand  to  the  Secretary, 
the  necessary  Certificates  of  the  gi'owth  of  the 
Wool  and  Flax,  and  of  the  Manufacture,  being 
within  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  they  ai'e 
not  permitted  themselves  to  be  present  at  the  ex- 
amination by  the  Committee  ;  but  they  are  ex- 
pected afterwards  to  see  to  their  own  goods, 
which  are  not  allowed  to  be  removed  fi'om  the 
Hall,  until  after  the  public  sale  on  the  11th. 
VII. 

All  persons  offering  Articles  under  the  head  of 
"  Inventions,"  vi\l\  place  them  in  the  Lower  H.all 
as  directed  by  the  pei-son  who  will  be  there  to  re- 
ceive them,  on  .llunday  the  Hth,  and  on  the  9th, 
they  will  attend  the  Committee,  furnished  with 
evidence  of  their  usefulness,  &c.  agreeably  to  the 
premium  lis:. 

VIII. 

Those  persons  offering  Working  Oven,  (having 
regularlj-  entered  them,)  will  arrange  them  in  the 
Society's  Field,  under  the  direction  of  a  .Marshal, 
and  must  thereafter  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  for  that  purpose. 
IX. 

Those  persons  who  have  entered  Ploughs  for 
the  Match,  will  have  them  in  the  field  designated 
for  that  purpose,  and  be  ready  to  start  at  9,  A.  M. 
of  the  11th. 

X. 

The  following  Gentlemen  being  appointed 
Marshals,  Col.  D.  S.  Greknough,  Col.  Lusher 
(JAY,  W.  TiLESTON,  and  G.  W.  Beale,  Esq'rs. 
it  is  expected  that  every  person  having  business 
at  the 'yAoTy,  wiU  follow  their  directions,  as  also 
those  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Society,  so  that  pro 
per  order  and  regularity  may  be  supported. 

XI. 

As  the  Chairman  of  each  Committee  will  pre- 
pare Rules  and  Regulations,  it  is  expected  and  re- 
quired, that  all  persons  having  business  with 
either  Committee,  will  govern  themselves  accor- 
dingly. 

XII. 

The  Premiums  will  be  awarded  on  the  11th  at 
4,  P.  M.in  the  Meeting  House  ;  and  the  Trea- 
surer will  immediately  after,  in  the  Society's  Hall 
pay  all  premiums  av/arded  to  persons  living  more 
than  10  miles  from  Boston  ;  and  all  others  are 
requested  to  call  on  him  within  ten  days. 
XIII. 

The  examination  of  .■/nimals,  will  be  on  the 
10th,  and  the  triid  of  Working  Oxen,  and  the 
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Ploughing  Matcli,  and  the  sale  ol"  Anini:i!s  :ind 
Manufactures,  will  be  on  the  llUi  oi  Octol)tr. 
XIV. 
All  Fat  Animals  must  bi-  weighed  before  enter- 
ing the  Pens,  at  the  expense  of  their  owners. 
XV. 
Animals  to  be  sold  at  I'liblic,  Auction  en  the  Cd 
day,  (ngrecablv  to  notice  in  the  Hand  Bill  for 
Preniii'.nis,)  must  lie  entered,  ;inda  descrijjtion  of 
the  same  given  the  Sccittary  on  the  IGth,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  enter  the  proper  Pens,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1  Uh  ;  the  sale  whereof,  will  commence 
in  regidar  order,  at  11  o'clock,  precisely.  An 
.\uctionccr  will  attend  to  the  sale,  free  of  charge 
to  the  owners,  who  must  be  responsible  for  the 
delivery  of  their  own  Animals,  in  conformity  to 
the  conditions  of  the  sale.  The  s.-^le  of  Manu- 
factures will  commence  in  the  Hall,  at  twelve 
o'clock.  Proprietcrs  of  Goods  will  have  a  list 
prepared  to  hand  to  the  Auctioneer;  they  are 
also  expected  to  collect  their  own  monies;  it  be- 
ing fully  understood,  that  the  Auctioneer  is  only 
to /'/rf  oJ7  the  same,  free  of  any  expense;  and  the 
sale  will  commence  with  the  first  entry,  and  pro- 
ceed on  regvdarly. 

XVI. 
Any  Members  of  the  Society  who  have  not  re 
ccived  their  Certificates,  will  find  a  person  at 
tending  for  that  purpose,  at  their  Office  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  who  will  deliver  them,  on 
payment  of  Five  Dollars,  the  sum  agreed  upon 
instead  of  all  annual  assessments.  The  same 
person  will  also,  on  application  in  season,  furnish 
Tickets  for  their  Dinner,  at  Dudley's  Tavern 
XVII. 

The  Hall  will  be  opened  between  the  hours  of 
half  past  2  and  half  past  4  o'clock,  on  the  10th 
fxc/usively  for  the  Ladies  and  those  Gentlemen 
who  accompany  them,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  Manufactured  Articles.  A  pei-son  will  be  ap 
pointed  to  wait  upon  the  Ladies  through  the 
rooms,  during  the  hours  prescribed. 

GORHAM  PARSONS,-^ 

JOHN  PRINXE,  I      Committee  of 

P.  C.  BROOKS,  (Arrangements. 

S.  G.  PERKINS,  J 


AN  ACT 
III   addition  to  an  act  for  the  enrouragement  of 

ACKICVLTURE  and  M.iyUFACTURES. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  in  General  Court  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  the  seve- 
ral Agricultural  Societies  incorporated,  and 
which  hereafter  maybe  incorjDorated  within  this 
Commonwealth,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are  authori 
sed  and  empowered  by  their  Trustees,  or  other 
officers,  by  them  designated  for  the  purpose,  to 
define  and  fix  bounds  and  limits  of  sufficient  ex 
tent  for  the  erection  of  their  cattle  pens  and  yards, 
and  for  convenient  passage  ways  to  and  about  the 
same,  on  the  days  of  their  annual  cattle  shows 
and  exhibitions  ;  and  also  for  their  ploughing 
matches,  and  trials  of  working  oxen  ;  within 
which  bounds  and  limits,  no  persons  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  or  pass,  unless  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Trustees  or  other 
officers  of  said  societies  respectively.  And  if  any 
jjcrscn  shall  enter  or  pass  wit'nin  the  bounds  and 
limiits  thusfixed  and  defined  as  aforesaid,  contra- 
ry to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Trustees  or 
-other  officers  of  said  societies,  as  aforesaid,  after 
he  shall  have  been  notified  thereof,  he  sliall 
forfeit  and  pay  a  sum,  not  less  than  one  dollar  nor 
nu'.rethan  five  dollars,  to  be  recovered  before  any 
Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  same  county,  in  an 
action  of  the  case,  at  the  suit  of  the  Treasurer  of j 
said  society,  to  the  use  of  the  society   aforesaid:' 


J'roTidcd,  however,  that  nothini-  herein  cor.tained 
hall  be  construed  to  anthoiise  such  societies  to 
occupy  or  include  within  their  limits  as  afore- 
said, the  estate  of  any  person  or  persons,  without 
the  consent  cf  the  owners  thereof,  or  to  occupy 
any  public  highway  in  such  manner  as  to  obstruct 
the  public  travel  therein. 

Sec.  ':•.  Jie  it  further  enacted.  That  foi-  the 
pur])ose  of  enabling  the  societies  aforesaid,  to 
give  greater  efficiency  to  the  ndes  and  regulations 
of  their  respective  officers  for  the  preservation 
of  good  order,  on  the  particular  occasions  of  their 
public  cattle  shews  and  exhibitions,  the  Trustees 
of  the  said  societies  respectively,  shall  be,and  hei  e- 
'  y  are  authorised  to  nominate  and  appoint  a  tut- 
ficient  number  of  suitable  persons,  v.  ho  shall  be  in- 
habitants of  the  county,  to  act  as  marshals,  who  shall 
be  sworn  to  the  faithful  and  impartial  disciiarge  of 
their  duty,  ajid  shall  have  the  same  authority  in 
relation  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace 
and  to  the  service  and  execution  of  criminal  pro- 
cess, and  which  may  be  directed  to  them  accor- 
dingly, within  the  towns  respectively,  in  which 
such  shows  and  exhibitions  may  be  held,  as  Con- 
stables by  law  now  have  ;  and  they  shall  exercise 
their  said  office  from  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  of  the 
day  preceding  the  day  ot  the  commencement  of 
such  shows  and  exhibitions,  until  twelve  o'clock 
at  noon,  of  the  day  succeeding  the  termination 
thereof,  and  no  longer. 
\_.iJ'Jirovcdby  the  Governor,  February  9th,  1S21.] 

From  the  Aurora. 

CANALS. 

The  attention,  directed  to  canal  navigation,  in 
various  parts  of  the  L'nited  States,  at  the  present 
moment,  is  highly  honorable,  and  promises  great 
advantages,  to  the  country  at  large.  The  glory, 
which  is  merited,  by  setting  the  great  example, 
in  this  particular,  belongs  to  the  state  of  New 
York  ;  it  is  true  that  Pennsylvania  was  the  first 
to  make  an  attempt,  and  that  Massachusetts  was 
the  first  to  complete,  an  artificial  water  commu- 
nication ;  but  New  York  has  a  just  claim  to  re- 
nown, as  the  successful  accom.plisher  of  a  work, 
which,  in  boldness  of  design  and  rapidity  of  exe- 
cution would  do  honor  to  the  most  enlightened 
and  powerful  nation.  It  is  asserted  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Gazette,  that  no  less  than  five  new 
canals  are  now  in  contemplation  in  the  New  Eng- 
land states  ;  and  if  our  eastern  neighbors  direct 
their  energies  to  such  works,  as  zealously  as  they 
have  devoted  them  to  manufactures,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  similar  success  will  I;c  their  reward. 

The  state  of  Ohio  has  engaged  Mr.  James 
Geddes,  one  of  the  most  skilful  engineers  of  New 
York,  to  make  the  requisite  surveys  and  esti- 
mates for  the  Ohio  canal — a  work  which  would 
connect  the  Ohio  with  the  lakes  :  Mr.  Geddes  is 
to  receive  a  salary  of  $1500  a  yea!',  and  his  ex- 
penses are  besides  to  be  defrayed,  ^^'hen  we 
consider  that  so  stupendous  a  work  is  contempla- 
ted by  so  young  a  state  as  Ohio,  we  blush  at  the 
tardiness  of  Pennsylvania,  and  arc  disgusted  at 
the  efibrts  of  those,  who  for  factious  purposes 
still  grumble  at  the  efibrts  that  are  now  making 
to  retrieve  the  character  of  the  state. 

The  people  of  Baltimore  appear  to  be  sensible 
of  the  vast  importance  of  the  trade  of  the  Sus- 
quchamia,  and  accordingly  propose  to  make  a 
canal  sixty  miles  in  ler.gth,  in  order  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  which  the  falls  in  tliat  river  oppose 
to  a  free  navigation.  Far  from  desiring  to  damp 
their  ardor  by  depreciating  the  importance  of  the 
Susquehanna,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  th.at  high- 
ly as  tliey  es-Jmatc  the  trade  of  that  river,  it  is 
still  more  valuable  than  they  suppose.  As  to  the 
consideration,  that  tlie    completion  of  the  pro- 


pyoscd  car.al  may  Ixintit  Baltimore  to  the  disad- 
vantage (if  l'hiludel|jhia,  it  is  too  grovelling  to  be 
seriously  entertained  :  whatever  is  for  the  adran- 
tage  of  Pennsylvania,  must  be  beneficial  to  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  as  a  nuiitiplicity  of  markets  must  be 
of  importance  to  the  state,  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
Philadelphia,  if  it  shall  not  derive  a  fair  proj-or- 
tion  of  advantage  and  honour  from  every  im- 
provement on  the  borders  of  the  state.  In  ma- 
king the  great  canal,  the  enlightened  statesmen 
of  New  York  did  not  pause,  because  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  western  trade  would  be  likely  to  pass 
from  the  canal  dov.n  the  Susquehanna  ;  they  had 
the  prospcrit)'  of  the  whole  state  in  view,  as  well 
as  the  welfare  of  their  great  maritime  port,  but 
they  did  not  check  the  one  with  the  fallacious  ex- 
pectation of  scrsing  the  other  ;  any  such  policy  is 
as  contemptible  as  it  is  false. 

WMi  respect  to  canal  navigation  in  our  own 
state,  as  much  is  doing  as  is  perhaps  piacticable 
in  the  outset.  All  that  is  said  in  Maryland  about 
the  vast  consequence  of  the  Susquehanna,  is  so 
much  urged  in  favor  of  exertion  in  Pennsylvania  ; 
the  increase  of  population  and  improvement  in 
the  interior  of  the  state,  is  far  greater  than  is 
supposed  even  by  well-informed  persons ;  the 
mere  fact  that  we  are  in  earnest  attending  to 
the  union  canal,  has  given  a  spirit  to  enterprise, 
and  attracted  population  to  vacant  lands.  It  is  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  that  settlers  from 
the  east  and  north  should  come  into  Pennsylva- 
nia :  the  migration  of  such  persons  to  New  York, 
has  greatly  contributed  to  its  prosperity,  and  a 
similar  result  must  follow  in  this  state.  It  is  ab- 
surd, therefore,  to  imagine,  that,  any  improve- 
ments made  by  Baltimore  can  seriously  affect 
Philadelphia — the  resources  of  Pennsylvania  are 
equal  to  the  supply  of  both  ports,  if  each  will  be 
content  without  a  monopoly. 

But  above  all,  the  formation  of  canals  will  have 
so  great  an  influence  upon  the  minds,  manners  and 
affections  of  Americans,  by  as  it  were  concentra- 
ting them  or  attracting  them  to  each  other,  that 
he  must  be  a  sorry  politician  indeed,  who  can  de- 
scend to  a  calculation  about  local  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages or  losses.  Our  territory  is  extensive 
even  to  unwieldiness — its  extent  isMnfriendly  to  a 
similaiity  of  principles  and  habits;  so  that  he 
v^'ho  gives  the  smallest  aid  to  strengthen,  by  ap- 
proximation the  ties  of  political  and  social  affini- 
ty, will  contribute  to  fhe  happiness  and  duration 
of  the  republic. 


FROM    THE    NEW    HAMPSHIRE    PATRIOT, 

Turnips  may  be  raised  with  advantage  :  they  af- 
ford not  only  sauce  for  the  family,  but  much  food 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  garden  will  yield  a  sup- 
ply for  early  sauce,  and  new  land  the  best  for  the 
table  ir  winter.  But  it  is  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  sustenance  for  cattle  and  for 
sheep  that  their  cultivation  is  recommended. 

Of  this  vegetable  there  are  various  kinds,  but  the 
Swedish  turnip  (Ruta  Baga)  is  preferable.  It  is 
most  productive,  most  nutricious  and  easiest  to  be 
preserved  for  the  future  use  of  cattle. 

They  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  when  well 
prepared  ;  but  in  a  light  soil,  consisting  of  sand 
and  loom,  they  may  be  raised  in  the  greatest  per- 
fection. They  will  flourish  in  a  rich  heavy  soil, 
and  the  crop  will  be  abundant,  but  too  rank  to  be 
sweet. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  manure,  sow- 
ing and  culture,  and  the  harvesting  and  preserva- 
tion of  turnips,  a  method  should  be  observed  near- 
ly similar  to  that  of  raising  carrots. 

As  the  stems  and  leaves  of  turnips  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  carrots,  the  rows  shon'd  be 
more  distant — at  least  three  feet  apart,  and  the 
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jjliuits  in  the  rows  twc-lve  ur  loiirtttu  inches  fror..l them   t\eiy  \car 

each  other,      llub  distance  is  iiecesbiiry  for  tlieii       —-'-i-' '--► 

prowth  and  to  admit  the  liorsc  plough  without  iu- 
Uiring  the  plants.  Hidf  a  pouiul  of  seed  is  sufii- 
cient  to  sow  an  acre.  Before  the  seed  is  sown,  i' 
it  is  ^.d^iseab!e  to  jmt  it  into  a  vessel  witVi  watei 
and  skim  off  the  li^ht  defective  seeds  v.-hich  rise 
on  the  i:\irface.  The  residue  may  tlien  be  rolled 
in  lime  or  jdastcr  and  then  sowed.  Tlie  best  time 
for  sowing  seed  is  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth 
of  .!unc. 

More  than  eiglit  hundred  bushels  of  turnips  have 
been  raised  to  the  acre  ;  Ijut  four  or  five  hundred 
may  be  considered  as  an  a\  erage  crop  on  good  land 
V.  eil  cultivated.  The  produce  of  such  an  acre 
will  afford  much  food  I'or  cattle  and  sheep — it  will 
I'C  more  than  the  hay  which  several  acres  aiiord. 
The  leaves  and  stenis  of  the  Swedish  tun-.ip  on 
one  acre  w  ill  be  equal  to  a  ten  of  hL.y  ;  but  as  these 
cannot  be  preserved  lon^ir  in  a  i,f;i;nd  state,  they 
should  be  given  to  the  cattle  when  greer. — in  that 
state  thev  will  Cat  them  greedily.  The  turnips 
should  be' given  to  the  cattle  and  sheep  t!ic  hist  of 
winter  and  during  the  s;.ring  before  the  grass 
grows  in  the  pasture  ;  at  that  season  cattle  not  on 
iy  need  succulent  food,  but  the  turnips  are  thjn  in 
their  bcststate  :  for  Cobbett  observes  these  tuihips 
are  not  fully  ripe  and  fit  for  use  till  Febiuar- . 

The  cultivation  of  turnips  not  only  yields  a  pro- 
fit to  the  farmer,  but  they  meliorate  the  soil  on 
which  they  grow  by  the  swelling  of  their  roots, 
and  prepare  U  for  succeeding  crops.  "  Iso  person" 
says  the  Encyclopedia,  "  ever  deserved  better  of 
a  country,  than  he  wlio  first  cultivated  turnips  in 
the  field.  No  plant  is  better  fitted  for  the  climate 
of  Britain,  no  plant  prospers  better  in  the  coldest 
part  of  it,  and  no  plant  contributes  more  to  fertility. 
In  a  word,  there  has  not  for  two  centuries  been  in- 
troduced into  Britain,  a  more  valuable  improve- 
ment." 

As  contributing  to  the  supply  of  food  for  cattle, 
cabbage  is  an  article  that  may  be  profitably  raised 
in  the'field.  By  setting  the  plants  three  feet  dis- 
tant from  each  other  on  a  line  in  rows  running  each 
way,  so  much  of  the  labour  may  be  done  with  a 
horse  plough,  so  as  to  leave  but  little  for  the  hoe. 
The  quantity  of  food,  that  can  be  raised  on  an  acre 
thus  cultivated  is  very  great,  and  will  afford  much 
nourishment  to  cattle  in  autumn  and  early  in  win- 
ter, when  grass  fails  and  they  require  support  from 
the  barn.  Nor  is  the  labour  great  that  is  necessary 
for  the  culture  of  this  vegetable  ;  but  to  obtain  a 
good  crop,  the  ground  should  be  previously  plough- 
ed several  times  and  well  manured.  Farmers,  it 
Ihey  would  make  the  experiment,  would  find  thi 
method  of  procuring  subsistence  for  their  stock 
less  expensive  and  more  profitable,  than  that  of 
fxurchusing  more  land  for  pasturing  and  mowing. 
The  extending  the  limits  of  our  farms,  and  the 
neglecting  the  cultivation  of  what  we  possess,  is  an 
error  that  cannot  too  often  be  reproved.  This  er- 
ror has  been  so  long  cherished,  that  it  has  acquir- 
ed the  force  of  habit.  And  every  successful  meth- 
od of  raising  more  food  from  less  land  has  a  ten- 
dency to  correct  the  evil,  and  render  the  farmer 
moi-e  content  with  his  farm. 

The  cultivation  of  the  pumpkin  is  an  object  wor- 
thy the  attention  ot  every  provident  husbandman. 
It  not  only  furnislies  means  for  increasing  the  va- 
riety of  dishes  for  our  annual  festivals  and  other 
davs,  but  contributes  to  the  support  of  our  cattle 
anil  swine.  In  autumn  and  the  early  part  of  win- 
ter they  afford  good  food  for  swine,  particularly 
4,0,  when  boiled,  mashed  and  mixed  with  a  small 
portion  of  Indian  meal.  And  there  are  few  things, 
1)1  which  cattle  in  general,  are  fonder,  and  on  which 
they  thrive  better.  For  those  that  are  fatting,  and 
fir  milch  cows,  they  are  excellent — they  give  a 
fine  colour  and  pleasant  flavour  to  the  milk.  There 
ar('  but  few  articles  which  I  raise  on  the  farm  with 
50  little  labour  that  afford  so  much  profit.   1  plant 


with  my  Indian  corn,  and  the 
me  labour  tliat  luises  the  corn,  eultivates  the 
:aimpkins  ;  and  I  obtain  from  five  or  ten  cart-loads 
Vom  the  acre.  They  will  grow  on  any  land  that  is 
,apaljle  of  yielding  corn.  "Pumpkins,"  says  Mr. 
;iose,  "  arc  usually  raised  by  our  farmers  among 
their  corii  :  but,  although  useful  that  way,  I  am 
persuaded  that  there  are  but  few  crops  that  will 
better  pay  the  farmer's  care,  than  pumpikins  rais- 
ed by  themselves.  And  it  is  useful  for  a  farmer  to 
have  as  great  a  variety  of  forage  and  provender  as 
lie  conveniently  can.  Without  pumpkins  andabun- 
uant  root  crops,  he  will  feed  his  cattle  to  great  dis- 
ad\  antage." 

Beans  are  a  vegetable  that  every  farmer  should 
raise.  They  will  grow  well  in  a  deep  moist  soil,  and 
ftouiish  on  clay  ground,  i  ha>  '■  O-i'.nci  oriifficulty 
in  raising  them  on  land  that  v.-asv:  ,:  m  ..ulc  to  the 
growth  of  corn.  But  if  the  land  ■:  \cr;  ridily  ma- 
nured, they  often  run  too  much  to  vines  to  yield  a 
large  ciop  Of  this  fact  I  am  convinced  by  repeat 
cd  experiments  made  in  different  years  on  various 
kinds  of  soil.  1  caused  several  hills  in  a  row  to  be 
supplied  with  as  much  manure  as  what  I  put  on 
Indian  corn,  the  vines  in  those  hills  were  three 
tinits  as  large  as  in  the  adjoining  Ones,  but  the 
quantity  of  beans  they  yielded  was  not  half  so  large 
as  from  the  same  number  of  hills  which  had  only 
half  that  quantity  of  manure.  W'liere  a  crop  of 
beans  is  raised  they  communicate  a  blackness  to 


through  the  ceiitre  five  feet  wide,  canied  off, 
slov,'ly,  the  water  from  the  spring  and  winter 
Hoods  of  the  neighbouring  high-grounds.  I  be- 
gan at  first,  v.'ith  ten  acres,  and  the  next  year  the 
whole  was  under  the  plough — it  was  stinick  out 
into  lands  of  fiom  one  to  tvvo  lods  wide,  as  wa« 
found  convenient,  on  account  of  roots,  mounds, 
&c.  and  in  a  direcLion  to  the  ditch;  the  lands 
were  back-furrowed,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  wa- 
ter furrows  were  cleared  out  by  one  or  two  extra 
bouts — as  the  tract  was  narrow,  the  ditch  being 
incumbered  with  roots,  and  its  sides  unequal,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  plough  directly  across,  by 
which  it  was  nearly  filled  up.  The  first  heavy 
rain  its  contents  were  of  the  consistence  of  mor- 
tar, and  a  stop  was  put  to  all  operations.  To 
have  cleared  it  out  with  shovels  would  have  been 
a  heavy  and  expensive  job  ;  a  plough  vv'as  tried 
with  very  little  advantage.  A  maple  sapling, 
that  had  been  taken  up  with  all  its  close  and  hori- 
zontal roots,  extending  .four  feet,  was  cut  6  feet 
long,  hitched  to  a  strong  team,  and  with  a  man 
mounted  on  it,  was  drawn  several  times  through 
the  middle  of  the  ditch,  completely  scooping  out 
a  passage  for  the  water,  throwing  the  mud  on 
each  side,  and  filling  up  tlie  inequalities ;  the  on- 
ly manual  laliour  necessary,  was  to  clear  out  the 
moutlis  of  the  water-furrows  with  a  shovel,  which 
was  socn  performed — in  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions, the  maple  was  frequently  resorted  to,  with 


the  soil  resembling  vegetable  mould  or  loamy  soil.; similar  success,     ^^"hen  sufficiently  dry  tlie  lands 
File  fact  is  they  receive  much  nourishment  from  w-ere  liarrowed,  in  the  same  direction  they  were 


the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  appear  to  im 
t>art  a  portion  of  it  to  the  land.  Their  roots 
strike  deep  into  the  earth  and  meliorate  and  pre- 
pare the  ground  on  which  they  grow  for  succeed- 
ing crops. 

They  should  be  planted  about  the  same  time  as 
Indian  corn  ;  and  in  hills  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet  apart.  They  should  be  hoed  twice,  and 
that  when  they  are  dry.  Hoeing  them  when  tliey 
are  wet  either  with  dew  or  rain  as  injurious,  and 
usually  produces  a  rust  fatal  to  the  crop.  If  af- 
ter the  second  hoeing,  weeds  should  come  up,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  remove  them,  or  they  will 
materially  injure  the  beans. 

As  an  article  for  culinary  jmrposes  they  are  va- 
luable, not  only  when  green,  but  after  they  are 
ripe  ;  the  white  bean,  when  jiroperly  dried isagood 
and  wholesome  sauce  at  all  seasonsof  the  year.  The 
demand  for  them  is  considerable,  and  they  com- 
mand a  fair  price  in  the  market.  From  long  expe- 
rience I  have  found  them  useful  as  food  for  slieejj  late 
in  winter  and  early  in  spring. — CINCINNATUS. 


From  the   Massachusetts  .dgrkuUural   Journal, 
Vol.  4,  Xo.  2. 
WET  UNPRODUCTIVE   MEADOW  RE- 
CLAIMED. 
Bv  S.  W.  PoMEROY,  lisq.  Vice  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society. 
In  compliance  with  the   request  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  1  will  endeavour  to  detail  the  man- 
agement,   in  reclaiming  a  tract  of   20  acres   of 
Woodcock-meadow,  or  swail,  upon  my  farm  ; — 
the  contrast  between  its  present  and  former  ap 
pearance  having  attracted  some   attention.     The 
soil  is  a  liglH,  black,  vegetable  mould,  mixed  witli 
fine  white    sand,  ujjon   thin,  alternate  strata  of 
blue,  yellow-veined  clay,  and   the  same  kind  ot 
finesaiid.     This  sub-soil  retained  all  the  surface 
water,  and  so  level  and  wet  was  the  whole  tract, 
that  the  hay  seldom  paid  tlie  labour  of  harvest- 
ing ;  and  except  in  dry  summers  its   value  foi- 
pasture  was  trifling — besides,   one   quarter   was 
occupied  by  flag  ponds  and  mounds,  that  produced 
nothing.     No  part  except  four  acres  of  the  upper 
end  had  been  subdued,  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
cutting  the  bushes  and  floating  ;  the  vestiges 


ploughed,  and  then  ridged  with  a  large  Dutch 
plough  and  two  yoke  of  oxen,  these  ridges  were 
made  by  turning  one  furrow  nearly  upon  another, 
the  space  being  perlu'ps  ten  inches,  into  which 
the  manure  was  put,  and  were  about  five  feet 
apart.  In  the  centre  of  the  ridges  potatoes  were 
planted  in  liills,  from  three  to  four  feet  apart — in 
cultivating,  they  were  ploughed  between  the 
ridges  unlit,  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  or  two  mule& 
tandem,  and  the  earth  to  form  the  hills,  taken 
out  of  the  furrows,  so  that  the  ridges  remained 
entire,  and  the  crop  secure  from  too  much  wet, 
which  otherwise  would  have  destroyed  it.  As  it 
snot  the  intention  of  this  communication  to  state 
the  particulars  of  this  crop,  1  shall  only  observe, 
that  it  was  an  average  one,  with  the  uplands  in 
the  neighbourhood — had  the  manure  been  more 
uitable  for  potatoes  it  probably  would  have  ex- 
ceeded ;  but  in  applying  the  manure,  which  was 
a  com[)Ost  of  bones  and  hoofs  from  the  soap  and 
glue  boilers,  fermented  with  leeched  ashes  and 
sandy  loam.  1  was  governed  partly  by  necessity, 
and  having  in  view,  the  preparation  of  the  two 
first  substances  for  the  permanent  crop  of  grass 
that  was  to  follow,  they  being  of  too  fieiy  a  na- 
ture to  be  laid  downfresh  with  grass-seeds.  The 
ne.xt  season,  the  lands  asfirst  laid  out,  were  again 
back-furrowed,  ridged,  and  the  same  proces* 
pursued  as  before,  with  less  labour,  the  same 
kind  of  manure,  and  the  crop  rather  better ;  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  off,  the  lands  were  ploughed  ia 
the  same  manner  as  before,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  it  down  ;  lint  they  were  not  sufficiently  con- 
vex to  take  off  the  water  entirely,  and  very  une- 
qual. Repeated  ploughing  and  harrowing  might 
have  produced  the  desired  effect,  but  time  would 
have  been  wasting,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
try  the  operation  called  turnpiking.  A  scraper, 
made  of  thin  pine  plank  four  feet  long  and  two 
feet  wide,  shod  with  iron,  with  a  conjile  of  old 
plough  handles  fixed  by  staples  conveniently  for 
a  man  to  hold,  and  small  chains  connected  with 
them  from  the  centre,  to  which  the  chain  from  a 
yoke  of  oxen  were  hitched.  The  scraper  was 
then  placed  in  the  water  furrow  of  the  first  land 
in  such  a  position  as  would  take  up  as  much  earth 
as  the  oxen  could  draw  and  walk  briskly.  When 
'he  ca^ne  to  the   centre  of  the   land,  which    may 


dam    for  that  purpose    now    rentaim — a   ditch  now  be  called  a  broad  ridge,  the  man  raised  tte 
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scraper  and  IbUowcd  on  to  tU'j  ncxl,  ticating  each 
ridiie  in  the  buiiie  nuuiuer  till  he  hud  gone  ove)- 
fifteen  or  twenty,  he  then  cainc  about  and  re- 
turned by  the  side  of  his  I'onuer  track,  till  he  had 
performed  the  same  operation  over  the  \vhole — in 
sonic  parts  a  second  scraping  was  necessary. — 
As  the  scraper  was  light  the  man  held  it  up  till 
he  came  to  the  water-furrows,  or  such  places  as 
he  wanted  to  take  the  eurth  from,  and  the  work 
was  not  harder  than  to  hold  a  plough  in  new 
rough  ground.  As  thei-e  is  no  stoppinij,  the  oxen 
may  i)erioi-ni  as  much  in  a  day  as  they  can  har- 
row with  a  harrow  of  the  same  width  of  the  scra- 
per. After  the  r  dges  had  been  harrowed  level, 
and  the  water-furrows  cleared  out,  the  whole  re- 
sembled a  field  of  tui-npike  roads.  To  each  acre 
were  spread  2'jj  bushels  of  dry  leeched  ashes, 
and  3  pecks  of  timothy  seed,  sown,  harrowed,  and 
rolled — the  sowing  was  from  the  aOth  September 
to  the  1st  November,  and  on  most  parts  the  seed 
vej^etated  before  winter,  it  was  i-iy  intention  to 
have  kept  a  particular  account  of  this  euterprize, 
but  the  work,  ov>in;-;  to  wet  weather,  and  other 
causes,  became  so  blended  with  other  operations 
ef  the  farm,  th.it  it  was  found  impracticable.  1  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  potato  crops  nearly  paid 
the  expense,  the  two  first  years ;  and  1  am  couvin- 
oed  that  the  whole  expense  besidesthe  value  of  the 
crops,  includingthe  extra  expense,  compared  with  j 


hoi-ses  h.iving  been  reckoned  at  the  importation  jadditional  charc;e  that  botli  the  tanner  and  slioe 
prices,  and  labour  at  the  rate  of  twelve  shillings  niaker  must  m.ilceto  eiKiijIe  them  to  pav  the  taxes 
a  week  for  a  man.  Further,  that  in  the  estimatejon  the  various  articles  used  bv  them,  as  well  as 
of  the  produce  that  accomijaiiied  tlie  above,  the  tiie  intei'est  on  the  amount  of'duty  advanced  by 
grain  was  charged  at  the  imijoitalion  prices,  and  them.  The  same  observations  :ipply  to  beer. 
a  \alue  put  upon  the  green  crops  ;  that  5s.  4d.  a'rhe  nialster  and  Ijrewer,  besides  ie<piiring  a 
"tone  for  live  stock   was  required  to  afford,  and' larger  profit   to  enable  them  to  pay  their  taxes. 


that  with  these  prices  thei-e  was  only  a  trifling 
balance  left  after  paying  the  expenses.  First,  1 
have  to  notice  that  from  the  annexed  statement 
it  appears  that  grain  is  at  present  48  per  cent,  be- 
low the  importation,  or  what  has  been  proved  to 

be  the  lowest  remunerating  prices.     Taking  5s.  stance  of  all  who  have  not  the  means  of  Ijrewing 
4d.  a  stone  as  the  lowest   remunerating  price  for  tl;eir  own  beer,  j^aying  at  this  time  300  per  cent. 


must  also  charge  interest  on  the  duty  advanced 
by  them.  This  is  the  mrfix*  needful,  as  their  risk 
fi'oni  bad  debts  is  more  than  tripled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  taxes  increasing  the  price  of  their 
article  in   that  proportion.     Surely  the    circuin- 


live  stock,  and  os.  as  the  present  \  alue,  gives 
reduction  of  43j'  per  cent,  on  this  article.  Reck- 
oning the  former  at  two  thirds,  and  the  latter  at 
one  third  of  the  produce  of  a  farm,  the  abo\  c 
shews  that  it  averages  46i  per  cent,  below  wliat 
has  been  ])roved  to  be  needful,  with  the  scale  of 
expenses  of  1821,  to  indemnify  the  farmer.  Pro- 
vided these  data  are  correct,  it  is  clear  that,  to 
save  from  loss,  the  whole  of  the  outgoings  upon 
a  farm  must  be  reduced  in  the  same  jjruporlion, 
that  is;  46j  per  cent.  The  impoilant  inquiry 
liien  is,  if  it  is  possible,  under  the  existing  taxa- 
tion, to  etfect  such  a  reduction.  By  referring  to 
the  annexed  document  it  will  be  seen  tnat  seed, 
and  keep  of  horses,  amount  to  about  27  per  cent. 
These  being  the  only  charges  that  farmers  gene- 


lar  ing  dowm  common  upland,  did  not  exceed  ten 
dollars  per  acre.  The  crop  of  grass  the  following 
season  owing  to  the  plants  being  so  very  young 
was  light — heads  were  formed  but  no  seedprodu 
ced.  The  hay  resembled  rowen,  and  was  of 
more  value  than  any  crop  the  land  would  have 
borne  had  it  been  sown  with  the  grass  seed  in  the 
spring,  as  is  usual.  The  land  for  four  successive 
years  since,  without  a  dressing  of  any  manure  has 
averaged  two  tons  per  acre — not  estimated  tons, 
as  taken  out  of  the  field,  but  weighed  out  in  the 
winter  and  spring  in  the  Boston  market,  being 
put  in  a  barn  by  itself,  and  an  exact  account  kept 
of  the  sales.  The  last  season  the  crop  was  light- 
er, but  no  water  remaining  even  in  the  water-fur 
rows,  it  has  become  a  fine  perennial  meadow,  and 
with  slight  top  dressing  once  in  two  or  three  years 
will  forever  be  productive  of  the  sweetest  her 
bage.  The  value  of  the  land  in  the  estimation  of 
many,  who  were  acquainted  with  its  former  state, 
is  thought  to  be  more  than  quadruple. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  tha,t  I  have  not  suf- 
fered the  land  to  be  fed  with  any  kind  of  stock, 
but  have  some  seasons  taken  a  second  crop. 

Brighton,  2jt/i  .4/iril,  1S16. 

Extracts  from  tlie  last  Jile  of  the  London  Far- 
mer'a  Journal,  received  at  the  office  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  EXPENSES  OF 
FARMING. 

Walton-iiJion-Thaines,  12th  Feb.  1822. 
SIR,  I  _ 

Annexed  to  this  is  a  statement  founded  upon  e\ery  landed  piopnetor  m  the  kingdom.  Phc 
my  estimate  of  farming  expenses,  published  in  certain  efr'ect  m  my  opinion  of  ihe  present  cireu- 
your  Journal  of  the  2iid  April,  1S21,  showing  luting  meuuun  (gold  at  the  old  standard  of  X'J.  17s 
what  per  cent,  the  different  charges  are  of  the  lO^d.  an  ouncej  is  to  establish  a  low  scale  of 
total  expenditure.  I  also  add  a  statement,  show-  prices:  ;  and  if  undei'  such  a  scale  tiie  taxes  art 
ing  what  per  cent,  grain  is  below  the  importation  "Ot  greatly  reuaced,  they  must  operate  mdestroy- 
prices.  My  object  in  giving  these  documents  is  i"g  noi  only  the  landed  interest,  but  also  the  ag- 
io point  out,  that  excepting  an  abatement  of  rents  ncultural  capital  of  the  kingdom.  In  coiicluUiiig, 
is  obtained  of  nearly  93  per  cent,  it  is  impossible  ^  eauuot  forbear  noticing  a  letter  on  the  suojt-ct  of 
^■ith  the  existing  taxation  for  farming  to  be  car-  taxation,  signed  yJ.  B.  C,  and  publisiied  in  your 
Tied  on  to  a  profit  with  the  present  price  of  pro-  Journal  of  the  4th  inst.  Altliough  1  do  not  feel 
duce.  before  piocecding  farther  it  may  be  ne-  myself  competent  to  shew  the  full  extent  of  the 
cessary  to  premise  that  the  estimate  referred  to  pressure  of  the  tuxes  upon  agriculture,  yet  i  have 
■was  giveu  as  a  fair  average  of  the  expenses  of  ""  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  view  that  the 
favming  in  England,  and  was  made  upon  a  farm  above  letter  gives  is  extremely  impertect.  For 
litUe-free,  and  wholly  arable,  seed  and  keep  of  instance,  in  the  article  shoes,  he  has  omitted  the 


rally  have  received  an  abatement  in,  equal  to  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  produce,  there  remains  "3  per 
cent,  to  be  brought  to  the  reduction  required. 
Of  this,  rent  is  23  per  cent.;  and  however  hard 
it  may  be  upon  the  landed  interest  (till  the  taxes 
that  effect  them  are  taken  off,)  it  is  certain,  if  the 
present  state  of  things  continue,  this  charge  will 
soon  sustain  the  above  tall.  This  would  bring  one 
half  of  tlie  expenses  to  the  scale  required,  to  ad- 
mit of  corn  being  grown  at  present  prices,  but 
the  difficulty  is  in  effecting  tue  reduction  in  the 
other  half.  AV'ith  the  exception  of  poor  rates,  1 
admit  that  all  the  charges  that  compose  it  may 
be  reduced,  but  that  the  reduction  can  be  carried 
so  lar  as  46^  per  cent.  I  contend  is  impossible, 
without  first  reducing  taxation  to  the  scale  of 
1792.  How  much  reduction,  under  the  present 
taxation,  can  be  effected  1  cannot  undertake  to 
say,  but  no  one  who  has  reflected  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  taxes  in  increasi.ig  the  expense  of  the 
farmer,  labourer,  and  tradesman,  will,  I  think, 
be  sang-uine  enough  to  believe  that  more  than  25 
])er  cent,  is  practicable.  If  then  the  charges 
hich  constitute  this  half  of  the  expenses  can- 
not be  reduced  more  than  the  above,  there  will 
be  a  loss  of  21  i  per  cent,  on  it,  or  lo^j  on  the  total 
expenditure.  To  allow  farming  to  be  carried  on, 
this  loss  must  ultimately  come  off  the  landlord, 
and  which  will  make  a  "further  reduction  of  his 
ent  of  4bi  per  cent.,  and  which,  added  to  the 
464  already  reckoned  upon,  make  a  total  ol  93 
per  cent.,  thereby  leaving  him  onlv  7  per  cent. 
I  neea  haraly  aad,  that  this  is  a  consideration 
that  ought  to  excite  ihe  most  earnest  attention  of 


duty  in  that  article,  ought  to  convince  A.  B.  C. 
that  the  taxes  jirtss  much  heavier  than  his  cal- 
culations have  shewn. 

I  am,  Sir,  vour's  respectfully, 

ANDREW  SCOTT. 

FARMING  EXPENSES. 

Rent  -    -  -     23,20S  per  cent,  to  total  expcn. 

Poor  and  Church 

Rates  -     -     -       4.641  per  do.  of  do. 

Assessed  Taxes  & 

Insurance     -     -        .771  per  do.  of  do, 

Tradesmen's  Bills  4.362  per  do.  of  do. 

Keep  of  Horses    16.752  per  do.  of  do. 

Diminution  in  \"a- 

lue  of  do.     -     -     .837  per  do.  of  do. 

Labour       -     -       21.400  per  do.  of  do. 

Seed      -     -     -       10.091  per  do.  of  do. 

Manure,  &c.     -      3.141  per  do.  of  do. 

Incidental  Expen- 
ses   -     -     -     -      .837  per  do.  of  do. 

Keep  of  family,  pub- 
lic expellees,  ike.  13.960  per  do.  of  do. 


100,000 

Average  prices  of  Corn  for  the  week  ended 
Jan.  26th,  being  the  fourth  of  the  six  preceding 
Feb.  15th. 

Wheat  £2  10  7  Import,  price  of  do.  £4     0  0 


Rye 

-     1 

4 

5 

- 

do. 

of  do. 

. 

-     2 

13 

0 

Bailey 

1 

0 

2 

- 

do 

of  do. 

- 

-     2 

0 

0 

Oats 

-      0 

16 

9 

- 

do 

of  do. 

- 

-     1 

7 

0 

Beans 

-      1 

2 

5 

- 

do. 

of  do. 

- 

-     9. 

13 

0 

Peas     - 

1 

4 

8 

cii 

do. 

g  48 

of  do. 
pr.  ct. 

less 

-     2 

13 

0 

£7 

19 

Ob 

£15 

6 

0 

ON  TARES. 

Pum/i-court,  Tem/ile,  A'ovrmber  21,  1821. 
SiR,^The  mention  of  tares  made  in  your  last 
paper,  induces  me  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  obser- 
vations on  that  highly  valuable  tribe  of  plants  to 
which  much  less  attention  has  been  paid  tlian 
their  import;uicc  in  agriculture  justly  demands  : 
and  inasmuch  as  every  small  stay  v/hich  can  retard 
the  impoverishment  of  the  farmer  must  be  useful, 
I  hope  that  1  may  be  pardoned  for  intruding  on  the 
notice  of  your  readers. 

Of  the  vicia,  projierly  so  termed,  tltere  are  ma- 
ny species,  besides  mere  varieties  :  1  am  not  ac- 
q aainted  with  more  than  two  species  which  are 
atrictly  perennial  ;  these  are  the  vicia  se/iium, 
or  bush  vetch,  nndviciu  cracra,  or  tufted  vetch. 
The  first  of  these  produces  so  very  early  an  her- 
bage, so  rich,  so  bulky,  and  so  many  crops  in  the 
year,  (for  it  may  be  cut  three  or  four  times  in  the 
year,)  that  it  is  very  singular  this  plant  sliould  not 
have  obtained  a  place  in  the  cultivation  of  im- 
proving farmers  :  the  obstacle,  probably  to  its  gen- 
eral introduction  is,  the  circumstance,  that  its 
eed  lies  long  in  the  ground,  often  till  the  following 
year  before  it  comes  up,  but  it  appears  to  me  amply 
to  repay  the  delay. 

The  viciu  crucci,  or  tufted  vetch,  docs  not  spring 
ally  in  the  season,  but  it  produces  a  piofusiou  of 
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vicii  fodder  latt  in  the  tummer.  Jt  is  also  prolific 
of  seed,  and  it  possesses  the  happy  quality  of  net 
being  stilled  by  grasses  when  it  is  intermixed  in 
meadows,  it  thrives  in  the  stiffest  clays,  even  in 
those  which  are  very  poor,  and  in  reducing  such 
to  permanent  pasture,  this  plant,  if  the  seed  can 
be  procured,  should  never  be  omitted.  The  seed 
of  this  also  lies  long  in  the  ground,  and  the  plant 
does  not  attain  maturity  till  the  third  or  tcnlrth  sum- 
mer, but  it  seems  of  long  duration  afterwards.  It 
therefore  seems  desirable  to  discover  a  fit  course 
of  crops  with  which  this  may  be  so  combined  that 
the  ground  may  not  be  unproductive,  while  this 
plant  is  attaining  its  maturity  :  perhaps,  if  sown 
with  wheat  early  in  autumn,  and  if  clover  be  sown 
in  spring,  it  might  succeed. 

Of  the  annual  tares,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  will  ever  be  found  much  superior  to 
the  real  winter  tare,  (vicia  saliva  J  hardiness,  nu- 
tritive quality,  and  bulk,  being  all  considered.  It 
is  well  linown  to  be  much  superior,  in  the  two  first 
of  these  qualities,  to  the  xi/cia  iatliyroidea,  or  spring 
tare,  although  the  latter  surpasses  it  somev.'hatin 
bidk,  and  much  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  The 
Canadian  lentile  or  white  tare  is  probably  more 
grateful  to  sheep,  because  the  haulm  is  slenderer 
and  finer  than  either  of  the  two  last  preceding 
plants  ;  this,  if  sown  in  autumn,  comes  into  blos- 
som a  fortnight  sooner  than  the  winter  tare  Ijut  it 
suffers  much  more  from  a  severe  winter  than  does 
the  common  winter  tare.  If  sown  in  spring  at  the 
same  time  with  the  spring  tare,  the  Canadian  len- 
tile blossoms  about  a  week  before  the  latter,  as  I 
proved  in  the  last  summer.  It  is  tolerably  prolific 
of  seed,  which  surpasses  in  brilliancy  of  colour 
the  most  delicate  pea,  but  the  plant  is  much  small- 
ei'  in  bulk  than  is  the  spring  tare. 

Another  annual  tare,  of  which  I  have  conceived 
the  highest  hope,  is  a  newly  discovered  species, 
which  Mr.  Vilmorin,  an  eminent  botanist  at  Paris, 
lias  named  vicia  pseudocracca,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  vicia  cracca  :  this  sown  in  Septem- 
ber, had  a  decided  advantage,  over  the  winter  tare 
in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  luxuriance  of  its 
growth  ;  and  it  kept  the  superiority  both  in  height, 
and  probably  in  weight  also,  during  the  whole 
summer.  It  flowered  most  profusely,  but  it  had 
been  sown  too  thick  for  its  habits  of  exuberant 
growth  ;  and  the  seed  pods  rotted  under  the  bulk 
on  the  ground.  It  promises  a  great  abundance  of 
early  food  for  ewes  and  lambs,  and  probalily  would 
bear  a  second  growth  after  once  feeding,  sufficient- 
ly p.mple  for  the  purposes  of  hay  or  a  seed  crop 

Vicia  Monantha  is  too  tender  to  bear  severe  win- 
ter, if  sown  in  autumn,  in  wetland  ;  in  a  rich  warm 
sand,  and  after  a  moderate  winter,  like  the  last,  it 
is  excessively  productive  of  a  large  matted  seed, 
and  its  herbage  is  very  considerable.  The  nar- 
rowness of  its  leaf  renders  it  (unless  thickly  sown) 
less  capable  of  smothering  weeds  than  the  broad- 
leaved  winter  tare. 

Vicia  Lutfa,  or  yellow-blossomed  tare,  also  is 
very  productive  of  seed,  and  if  sown  in  September, 
well  endures  a  moderate  winter  ;but  this  like  the 
last  preceding  species,  is  of  much  less  bulk  thai 
the  winter  tare. 

The  vicia  biennis  and  vicia  si/h'alica  (after  sev- 
eral small  experiments,)  aj)pear  to  me  little  wor- 
thy of  cultivatic-n.,  at  least  in  a  calcareous  loam  ; 
they  have  yielded  me  so  little  produce,  that  the 
extension  of  their  vegetation  to  a  second  year  does 
not  appear  to  compensate  for  their  deficiency  of 
bulk  and  difficulty  of  growth. 

I  have  several  other  s])ecies  of  tare,  of  which 
at  present  I  know  so  little,  that  it  does  not  become 
me  to  ofi"cr  an  opinion  on  their  value  :  after  another 
year  I  shall  be  better  acquainted  witii  their  worth 

Should  these  lines  be  deemed  woitliv  of  inscr- 
t!(;n,  I  shall,  at  a  future  time,  state  my  remarks  o.n 


a  few  species  which  1  have  in  growth,  of  the  ffcne- 
ra,  latliyrtis,  ervan,  and  lc?is. 

I  am.  Sir,  yourobedient  strvaut,     \V.  P,  T. 


STATE  OF  THE  BRITISH  REVENUE. 
^bmract  of  the  .Act  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of 
(ireat  Britain  (exclusive  of  the  Arrears  of  War 
Duty  on  Malt  and  Pro/ierty J,  in  the  Years 
and  Quarters  ended  5th  Jan.  1821,  and 5th  Jan. 
1822,  sheu<ing  the  Increase  or  Decrease  on  each 
head  thereof. 

Quarters  ended  5th. 

Jan. 

1S21.       I     1822. 


Customs.  -  - 
Excise.  -  -  - 
Stamps.  -  -  - 
Post  Office.  - 
Ass'd  Taxes, 
Land  Taxes. 
Miscellane's 


2,117,659  2,486,896 
6,315,-371  6,390,939 


1,535,474 
321,000 

2,333,674 
427,582 
114,187 


1,497,128 
308,000 

2,292,788 
473,000 
119,696 


13,165,313  13,568,217 


Deduct  decrease 


Inc. 


569,237 
75,052 


45,418 
5,509 


495,216 
92,312 


Customs.  -  • 
Excise.  -  • 
Stamps.  -  ■ 
Post  Office. 
Ass'd.  Tax. 
Land  Tax. 
Miscellan's. 


Inc.  on  the  Quarter    402,904 
Years  ended  5th  Jan. 

1821.     1822.     Inc. 


Dec. 


38,346 
12,000 
40,966 


92,312 


8,631,891 
26,364,702 
6,151,347 
1,389,000 
6,311,346 
1,192,257 
293,938 


9,135,10' 
26,546,415 
6,108,640 
1,318,000 
6,256,811 
1,263,274 
303,463 


50,334,481  50,931,705 


Deduct  Decrease. 


503,211 
181,713 


71,017 
9,525 


765,466 
168,242 


Dec. 


articles  of  beer  and  British  spirits  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  decrease  in  wine  and  foreign  spirits. 
So  that,  perhaps,  the  balance  in  comfort,  as  well 
as  in  revenue,  is  pretty  nearly  equal.  As  for 
those  who  have  sacrificed  their  taste  for  tobacco 
and  snuff,  we  suppose  they  have  sought  consola- 
tion in  tea,  for  here  again  the  increase  and  de- 
crease are  nearly  equal. 


42,707 
71,000 
54,535 


168,24i 


Inc.  on  the  Year.  597,224 
The  revenue  of  the  year  ending  the  5th  Jan. 
1822,  therefore,  is  about  iJ51, 000,000,  and  exceeds 
that  of  last  year  by  nearly  £600,000.  On  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  \'ansittait's  'budget  of  June  last 
will  be  seen  that  he  stated  the  total  charge  for 
the  year  to  be  X'52, 000,000.  The  income  to  meet 
this  charge  is  as  follows  ; 

Total  revenue  for  England     -      £51,000.000 
Supposed  revenue  for  Ireland       -     3,500,000 


£54,500,000 
The  surplus,  therefore,  of  £2,500,000  may  be 
called  the  Sinking  Fund,  available  on  the  5th  of 
Januarv,  1822,  for  the  redemption  of  so  much  of 
the  debt  of  £800,000,000  as  £2,500,000  will  pur- 
chase. 

in  those  articles  which  are  considered  luxuries, 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  decrease. 
The  duty  on  wine  is  £8,620  less  this  year  than  in 
the  preceding;  and  the  demand  for  foreign  spirits 
has  decreased  so  much,  as  to  make  a  difference  of 
£102,306  between  the  duties  of  two  years  :  tobac- 
co and  snuff",  no  slight  sources  of  enjoyment  to  a 
large  class  of  peo])ic,  have  been  used'  with  such 
comparative  temperance  as  to  produce  a  diminu- 
tion of  £128,251  in  the  jjrofits  of  the  excise  from 
that  source.  As  a  set-off'  to  these  reductions,  it 
apjjearsthat  the  tea-drinkers  have  contributed  an 
addition  of  no  less  than  .£158,722  to  the  revenue 
of  the  preceding  year,  while  the  drinkers  of  beer 
have  supplied  a  quota  of  £76,750.  The  compa- 
rative cheapness  nf  British  spirits  has  also  creat- 
ed a  demand  for  that  beverage  to  the  amount  (in 
duty)  of  £42,364  above  the  former  year.  It  is' 
somewhat  ci,irio)is,  that  the  increase  on  these  two 


ON    FEEDING    SHEEP    WITH   MANGEL 
WURTZEL. 

Herefordshire,  Jan.  ISth  1822. 

Sir — It  is  rather  unusual  for  a  man  to  write  on 
a  subject,  which  he  professes  to  be  totally  igno- 
rant of  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  your  correspon- 
dent Mr.  Thorpe,  in  his  letter  of  January  3rd, 
seems  disposed  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  one  who 
has  planted  and  used  mangel  wurtzel  for  several 
years  past :  however  it  is  done  openly,  and  in  an 
inoffensive  manner;  therefore  I  freely  forgive 
him. 

I  have  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  enter 
into  a  controversy  with  Mr.  T.  ;  but  I  deem  it 
necessary  to  answer  his  letter  of  the  3rd  inst.  and 
to  repeat,  for  his  satisfaction,  if  he  pleases,  that 
"  I  weighed  five  wether  sheep  and  put  them  into 
a  barn,  as  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  ]2tli  ult. 
and  in  that  situation  they  were  regidarly  suppli- 
ed v.'ith  25lbs.  of  mangel  wurtzel  (less  than  three 
roots)  and  5lbs.  of  good  hay  during  every  24- 
hours,  for  each  sheep,  and  this  continued  for 
five  successive  weeks,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  they  were  weighed  out,  and  had  gained  upon 
an  average  Slbs.  per  quarter."  It  seems  to 
strike  Mr  T.  with  wonder,  that  animals  should 
gain  so  much  more  than  he  states  they  would 
gain,  when  at  grass  in  the  month  of  May  and 
the  following  months;  but  when  it  is  considered, 
that  the  sheep  were  penned  up  in  a  warm  bai-n, 
and  without  the  possibility  of  exercise,  they  were 
much  on  a  footing  with  pigs  in  a  stye,  fed  on  bar- 
ley meal  and  pease,  or  like  unto  turkeys,  if  cram- 
med with  the  best  Carolina  rice.  It  is  not  at  all 
extraordinary  for  animals  having  an  aptitude  to 
fatten,  to  make  still  greater  progress,  when  fed 
on  such  a  sweet  succulent  root  as  mangel  wurt- 
zel, corrected  with  a  little  good  hav.  Mr.  T. 
pleads  his  being  a  novice  in  the  cultivation  and 
general  knowledge  of  the  root ;  therefore,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  it  may  be  difficult  for 
any  one  to  convince  him  of  its  extraordinary  pro- 
perties :  it  is  possessed  of  greater  specific  gravi- 
ty than'that  valuable  root,  the  Swede  turnip.  Per- 
haps Mr.  T.  is  unacquainted  with  the  fact,  that 
during  the  reign  of  that  enterj^rizing  man,  Buo- 
naparte, he  passed  a  law,  that  all  farmers  in 
Flanders  should  set  apart  a  portion  of  their 
farms  for  the  cultivation  of  this  root,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  su2,ar,  and  which  experiment 
more  than  equalled  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions; good  sugar  was  produced  at  one  shilling 
per  pound,  when  at  the  same  time  West  India 
sugar  was  selling  in  France  at  five' shillings  per 
pound  :*  this  circumstance  will  give  Mr.  T. 
some  idea  of  the  nutritious  quality  of  mangel 
wurtzel.  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultiva- 
tion, I  must  leave  that  to  the  able  hand  of  your 
correspondent  Mr  Addams,  who  has,  I  think, 
promised  to  give  it  to  us  in  detail  ;  but  as  the 
method  I  pursued  last  season  may  be  additional 
information,  I  will  briefly  state  it.  The  land  (a 
sandy  soil)  was  prepared  as  foi  Swede  turnips, 
good  rotten  dung  placed  in  drills,  at  18  inches 
distance  in  the  rows,  and  my  plants  were  full  12 
inches  apart ;  the  seeds  were  planted  the  last 
week  in  April,  not  exceeding  two  inches  under 


*  .S^p  that  entertaining  7;V/r.<'  Radcli^ffe's  j!}fri-- 
culture  cf  Flanders. 
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the  suri.icc,  with  a  smiU  planting-  stick,  taking  wise  agreeing,  ttiat  I  am  led  to  enquire  the  result 
care  not  to  put  nuire  tlum  one  pod  (  rj/nc/i  cjn-  of  experience,  ratlier  tuan  rely  upon  ihe  opinioiis 
taiits  more  lliun  one  seed  J  in  each  hole  ;  tae  plants  i  of  tlieorists,  Deiore  1  discard,  for  the  favorites  vit 
make  tlieir  a'ppcarance  in  about  '21  days;  and|the  day,  the  stock  of  luy  grand-fatlier's  farm. — 
wlicn  a'jout  tlie  size  of  cabbage  plants,  care  was 'At  one  lime,  Alderney's  were  in  iasliion  ;  flttc  , 
taken  that  only  one  plant  remained  in  a  hole  ;  for  every  jjurpose  ;  suited  to  every  soil  ;  peculi.n  - 
they  were  kept  clean  Ijy  a  siiif^leiiovse  hoe  in  the  ly  adapted  to  our  climate  ;  to  all  l>ut  our  purses 
rows,  and  hand  weediu;^-  between  the  plants  :  af-  Next  came  North  Devous  in  turji ;  their  beauty, 
ter  ha\iiig  had  irnmeuse  quantities  of  the  large  agility,  vi;i,our,  and  shape,  had  attracted  tiie  eye 
leaves  taken  from  tliem  during  the  last  four  of  the  "  rich  Mr.  Coke,"  and  had  been  honoreci 
montlis  they  were  in  the  ground,  they  were  pull-  by  mingling  in  "  Holkluun  Hark"  wilii  his  Deer, 
ed  up  about  the  end  of  Xo\ejnijer  (but  this  great-,  As  milkers,  we  are  told  they  were  unriv.dled  in 
ly  depends  on  the  season,)  and  placed  in  heaps  in  Norfolk  ;  in  America,  of  course  they  could  not  be 
the  open  ground,  and  covered  with  straw  and  earth;  surpassed.  Next  came  Tees- Water  in  vogue; 
similar  to  potatoes;  some  1  placed  in  an  out-house,  land  Lawrence,  and  Culley,  and  Curwen,  and 
but  I  think  it  matters  not  which.  What  remain- 1  Bergami  were  brouglu  to  uphold  the  renown,  of 
cd  m  the  month  of  April  following,  were  as  fresh  great  Colling's  name — hand  bills,  sale  bills,  and 
as  when  taken  up  ;  but  what  adds  greatly  to  the] prize  cups  were  shown  to  prove,  that  we  Yankee 
value  of  tills  root  is,  tiiat  it  is  ta.ken  up  in  time 
to  put  in  wheat,  and  the  land  is  in  very  high  tilth 
to  receive  it.  It  gives  nie  pleasure,  iMr.  Editor, 
to  be  the  means  of  drawing  forth  oljservstions  on 
the  cultivation  and  use  of  a  root  that  promises  to 
be  of  incalculable  value  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
provided  we  have  equal  protection  with  the  tra- 
ding and  commercial  interests. 

I  remain  your  well  wisher. 


PEDIGREE  OF  HUBBACK. 

Kleinore  Hail,  jYov.  19,  1821. 
Sir, — Attempts  having  been  made,  through  the 
channel  of  your  paper,  by  hearsay  evidence  and 
otherwise,  to  question  the  blood  of  Hubb.ick,  1 
send  you  his  pedigree.  1  have  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Charles  Colling  to  say,  he  always  considered 
him  a  thorough-bi-cd  Short-horued  bull.  Mr. 
Ji-';in  Muntc',  of  iluvworth,  wtio  sold  his  dam, 
with  Hubback  at  her  foot,  to  Mr.  Bassnct,  of  Dar- 
lington, says  his  father  bought  her  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson of  Ketton,  and  that  she  was  a  pure-bred 
Short  horn.  Mr.  Alexander  Hall,  of  Sherraton 
Hill  Top,  who  lived  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  re- 
members her  and  the  calf  perfectly  weil,  says 
she  was  a  beautiful  colour  and  handler,  and  when 
she  got  on  to  good  land  near  Darlington,  she  got 
so  fat  she  would  not  breed  again.  Hubback,  he 
says,  was  got  by  Mr.  Suowden's  bull,  a  son  of  Mr. 
Robson's  bull  of  Diusdale,  who  was  bred  by  old 
Mr.  W'aistell  of  Burden,  a   very  noted  breeder. 


fine  likkle.  V\  e  all  know  how  delicious  :  otmiin 
■ira  are ;  when  fit  for  ihis  use  it  will  maKe  a  su- 
ieriov  starc/i  ;  if  scalded  and  dried  you  mav  have 
i-Msting  ears  in  the  middle  of  winter.  When  the 
^rain  is  hardened,  you  ha\  c  for  all  the  dome.stic 
.uumals  in  the  shocks,  tops,  &c.  &c.  The  leaves 
lit  the  shock,  or  husk,  by  slitting  them  finely,  make 
excellent  iniilrat,sc/t  or  under  bed.s.  The  dour  or 
meal  of  the  grain  is  the  most  wholesome  we  use; 
i  need  only  mention  a  fesv  of  the  ways  in  which  it 
IS  managed  in  this  state,  for  1  should  never  have 
done  were  I  only  to  give  you  the  receipts  for 
aiaking  the  various  kinds  of  corn  bread  common 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  A  favorite  way  of 
making  corn  bread  with  us,  is  to  make  a  liatter 
wiih  meal,  milk,  eggs,  and  a  little  shortning,* 
about  the  consistence  of  that  for  pound  cake, 
which  it  rcseml)les  in  appearance  when  baked  in 
tins  commonly  used  for  that  purpose.  In  makinp- 
light  bread  by  mixing  the  wheat  Hour  and  yeast 
with  mush,  we  consider  it  adds  much  to  the 
iweetness  and  wholesomeness  of  the  bread  ;  we 
ikewise  in  all  griddle  cakes,  mix  meal  witli  wheat 
Hour  as  tending  to  make  them  lighter,  with  fewer 
eggs  than  they  would  take  with  wheat  flour 
alone — in  short,  we  use  corn  meal  on  all  occasions 


could  boast  of  distinction  as  great,  as  the  famed 
Breeders  of  Bulls,  on  the  rich  banks  of  the  Tees 
— that  "  /'jn,!^  horns,  middle  horns,  and  no  horns," 
must  yield  to  "  short  horns"  in  fame.  Cireat 
Bergami  was  sought  by  the  rich  and  the  knowing 
— his  movements  were  traced  upon  both  shores  of 
our  state  ;  his  favors,  and  laljors  were  valued  so 
highly,  that     nothing   but   congressmen's    wages 

could  tempt  him  to  move.  Importations  were  jeither  with  or  without  wheat  flour— not  because 
made— new  orders  were  given  in  support  ot  Tees-  we  have  not  flour  surficient,  but  because  we  ure- 
watcr  renown.  The  animals  were  brought— the 'fer  meal.  I  can  assure  mv  fair  countrvwomen 
exhibition  was  made— scales,  milk  pails  and  they  need  not  apply  to  quacks  or  perfu.m'ers,  or  d 
statesmen  decided  the  question,  which  no  longer  forget  what  they  call  them)  I  mean  tliose  forei™- 
(lepended  upon  Bingley,  or  Bloomheld,  but  hap-lgrs  who  vend  poisons,  under  the  pretence  of  ren- 
^''Lf'^"  \,!ri?  Sfl'Vxi'JfL  ^'''■"''-'''  '"  <^*l^;dering  those  that  use  them  more  beautiful ;  and 
bp***g  and  B*******d  W**d.  recommend  them,  because  a  few  wornout  ohl  v/o- 

Mow  again  Devonsarepuffed— perhaps  we  shall  men  have  made  out,  by  attending  to  nothiiu- else 
hear— but  to  bring  some  new  champion  forth,  to  but  the  application  of  various  arts  to  hidedicir 
oppose  their  extravagant  praise— As  I  am  not  deformity  for  a  short  time,  who  havin^no  beauty 
learned,  and  your  are  so  skdled,  with  the  aid  of  a  to  endanger,  cannot  fear  the  consequences.  I  say 
sapient  throng,  do,  Mr.  Editor,  confide  to  me  pri-  those  who  do  believe  in  the  virtues  of  cosmeticks 
vately,  it  you  will  not  do  it  pubhckly,  whether  it  will  find  my  lavorite  corn  meal  superior  to  all  the 
IS,  bhort  Horns,  or  Devons  I  should  buy.  •  washes,  de  Maintenon,  &c.  &c.  it  will  render  the 

\  our  humble  servant  sy„  smooth,  transparent  and  white— and  withal 


TIMOTHY  CLODHOPPER 

Baltimore  County,  2od  April,  1822 


lit  is  perfectly  safe ;  only  let  them  try  it  instead  of 
I  going  to  one  of  those  venders  aforesaid,  and  spend- 

dug  tv,o  or  tliree  dollars  for  a  nostrum,    which   at 

Would  the  writer  have  us  destroy  the  interest  ^"^^\  ^^'^l  <">'y  ''^  of  transitory  benefit,  leaving  a 
of  these  discussions  by  a  flat  palpable  demonstra-  '^sting  ill  eflfect ;  let  them  put  over  the  fire  a  pint 
tion — if  ire  could  ?     Oh  no  !  It  is  our  opinion  that  °'  water,  when  it  boils  stir  in  as  much  fine  corn 


the  same  II  necessary.  L,    -        .     ^      -n       .  .       .    ..-- -«^-....^.      ..^ii^. 

I  consider  the  name  of  Improved  Short-horn  to    '^^  Tl       T      "    .  '"'^  '^^'i"^"'  ""V^  u-","'''  ^ 

come  from  the  breed  of  Hubback,  and  Mr.  May-! '''^''f^'  '='''^''^''" '"^r'"''.°  ''*'"''' "'"'^ 

nard's    cows,    which,    from    time    ^,,  judicioiis  i  Z'l      ^^  ^^T     °'' ?'' P""'      '  ^*^  •'°""*''-'' " 
— „:„~    i.„'„  1 .v.   ., ._.,,_:..■' .(another  for  another  part. 


crossing,  have  brought  them  to  their  superior 
excellence.  No  cow  or  bull  can  ever  be  called  a 
Short-horn  with  a  cross  of  Scotch  blood  ;  for  I 
would  just  as  soon  put  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
Penelope  to  a  Scotch  pony,  to  breed  a  racer,  as  a 
eow  to  the  grandson  of  Bolingbroke,  out  of  aGij 
Inway  cow,  to  breed  a  Short-horn. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  BAKER. 

To  cleanse  the  teeth,  and  imfiro-ue  the   breath. 


Editor  American  Farme 


iON   THE   VARIOUS  WAYS   OF   PREPAR- 
ING AND  EMPLOYING  INDIAN  CORN. 

TO  THE   f:DITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

There  are  many  things  the  rich  have  no  need 

to  think  of,  w  hich  would  be  of  infinite  advantage 

to  the  Jioor  ;  if  they  had  the  knowledge  necessary 

To  four  ounces  of  fresh  prepared  lime  waVeiCadd  ^°  t"™  ^'hat  product  of  their  labour  they   have 

one  ,!;achmof  Peruvian  bark,  and  wash  the  teeth:  i;!"!;!^''!.!^''!".''!:'.  J.'!,  ^'l!'!. 


with  the   water  in  the  morning  before  breakfast, 

and  after  supper.     It  will  eftectually  destroy  the i  ,      •„     i, :.-----.•■— •.•";'•.•• 

tartar  on  the  teeth,  and  remove  the  offensive  smell  "'""•    ^  ^^'"  ^""^^  >°"  ^° ^"^  '?•. '    >,°"  "^'X  ^-'n-l '" 
arising  from  those  decayed.  j  "'>',  cn"m^'l-''tion  one  use  to  which  I  put  that  va- 

[luable   gram,  wortny    ot    being  more   generally 
i^in^  tfj  ■mm^j  I  known.     In  order  to  swell  the  list  I  mention  some 

of  the    purposes  for  which   it  is  used,  that   are 
nown  to  every  one  ;  before  I  enter  into  the  detai 


to  the  editor  of  the  american  farmer. 
Sir, 


As   a  novice  in  Agriculture,  I   am   anxious  to  °'  preparing  a  dish,  which  I  consider   the  :jest 


the  contest  will  not  be  decided  until  all  the  best  vulgarly  call  it,  mush,  instead  of  soap  every  time 

be,  they  perform  their  morning  and  evening  ablutions, 
and  °'"' '"  other  words,  wash  themselves.    I  venture  to 
affirm  their  complexions  will  derive  more  advan- 
tage from  the  application  of  this  paste,  than  any 
of  those  washes  which  they  pay  so  high  for. 

I  come  now  to  the  preparation  of  the  grain, 
which  I  believe  is  not  as  generally  known  as  it 
ought  to  be,  considering  its  excellence.  It  is  what 
wc  call  lyed  hommony;  we  likewise  have  the  best 
hommony  and  small-hommony,  both  of  which  arc 
common,  are  fine  dishes  and  superior  to  rice  when 
properly  managed  ;  but  the  lyed  hommony  is  pre- 
ferred by  every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  it  as  be- 
ing more  wholesome  and  more  palatable.  It  is 
prepared  by  boiling  the  white  field  corn  in  ashes 
and  vv'ater,  until  the  husk  or  skin  of  the  grain  is. 
loosened,  which  will  be  the  case  in  a  few  miniates, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  that  it  does  not 
remain  too  long  in  the  ashes,  as  it  will  by  that 
means  taste  of  the  lye — so  soon  as  the  hiisk  is 
loosened,  it  must  be  washed  and  rubbed  through 
the  hands  in  cold  water  until  the  grain  is  cleansed 
from  the  ashes  and  skin,  it  may  then  be  dried  to 
make  use  of  at  any  time,  or  boiled  immediately 


own  comfort — you 
may  perhaps  smile  when  you  perceive  this  pream- 
ble is  to  usher  into  notice   the  virtues  of  Indian 


know  ivith  what  breed  of  cattle,  you   would  now 
stock   a  farm.     I   have   read    in  new  books,   and 


healthiest,  and  most   p.uatable  food    we  have,  I 
will  bei^in  with    it  before  the   seed  is  perfectl} 


liave  seen  in  the  Farmer,  so  many  acLOunts'in  no  *"''"''^^  '  '^^  ^^"  '^"'^^  ^^^  '"'^'-'"^  ''"  P'operly  done, 


*  y/  li'ord  in  Domestic   Cookerij  which   imjiites 
that  butler,  lard,  or  oil,  may  be  used. 


.in 
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if  v.-antL-d.  When  ready  lo  be  conked  for  the 
table,  it  must  be  scalded  and  put  over  to  boil  in 
plenty  of  water,  o'Dserving  always  to  keep  suffi- 
cient hot  water  ready  to  add  to  it  as  the  first  boils 
awav.  The  grain  bursts  open  into  a  white  ball 
and  becomes  soft  when  sufficiently  done.  This 
is  the  manner  we  boil  it  to  eat  with  milk  or  cream, 
either  warm  or  cold.  It  is  also  used  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  Indians  and  Creole  ijoatmen,  who  ]!re- 
fer  it  to  any  thing  else  in  a  soup,  by  pultii]',  tli'. 
corn  over  with  apiece  of  beef  or  pork,  i.;iving 
the  water  in  it  which  makes  the  soup — in  the  other 
case  the  grahi  is  taken  cut  of  the  water.  A  y  aukee 
acquaintance  of  mine  who  i;ncw  notiiini;  of  honi- 
mony,  has  become  so  loiul  of  this  dish  as  to  de- 
clare lyed  hopimony  arid  milk  to  be  preferable  to 
the  best  sweet  meats  and  crcarn  that  can  be  had, 
and  I  doubt  not  some  there  are  who  would  think 
the  same,  were  they  equally  to  make  the  trial.  I 
have  been  induced  to  write  the  preceding. 

./!?  A/xsouri  Parmer's  IVifi-. 


These  beds  are  made  on  the  surface;  probably  ]  season.     It    is   a  grass   much  sought    after  ana 
they   would  have  done  better,  if   sunk  a  foot   at  promises   to  be  very  generally  cultivated  in  tliis 


bottom,  below  it.  During  frost  they  were  co- 
vered with  straw  mats  made  about  3  inches 
thick  and  5  or  6  feet  square — the  warp  of  white- 
oali  slips,  straw  for  the  filling,  and  tMs  bound  to 
the  warp  strips,  by  passing  a  smaller  slip  band 
ai'ound  the  straw  and  warp.  The  mats  were  sup- 
]jortcd  abcv,'  the  plants  on  a  ridge  full  12  iriches 
high,  ;L!id  htiil  on  from  each  side,  forming  a 
comb  at  /o/;  ».S'  rnufs  do.  My  rough  hot-beds  are 
long  narrow  pCns  of  logs:  they  are  about  2  feet 
high,  or  two  logs  ;  4  feet  wide,  and  the  length 
of  each  of  them  about  eighty  feet,  or  3  long 
logs ;    they  arc  near  water,  have  a   south  expo- 


¥  diloT \s  i^ o\' vcs^ovwleuce 


El!CI!Idgk,  May  oih,   1S22. 
TOBACCO  BEDS. 

Ifmygi-ound  had  been  ready  I  could  yester- 
day have  transplanted  two  acres  from  rough  hot- 
beds, which  I  made  on  the  5th  of  March.  I  shall 
ti-ansplant  from  them  this  week,  however,  with- 
out waiting  for  seasons.  The  plants  which  I 
might  have  set  out  yesterday  have  leaves  each 
as  large  as  a  dollar,  and  with  their  stem  and 
root  measure  four  inches  long.  The  field 
beds  made  at  the  same  lime  will  not  give  me 
plants  fit  to  be  removed  under  six  weeks  at  the 
soonest,  which  brings  me  to  the  middle  of  June 
v^'hc■n  the  sun  has  great  influence,  and  planting 
seasons  are  precarious.  Last  yjar,  depending 
chiefly  on  field  beds,  I  pitched  a  large  part  of 
my  crop  in  the  first  week  of  July,  and  was 
pressed  closely  by  frost  when  housing  this  in 
October ;  but  this  year,  relying  principally  on 
rough  hot  beds,  I  shall  plant  my  whole  crop 
from  these,  and  before  the  close  of  May  ; 
w  hereas  if  1  had  relied  upon  field  beds  this  year 
I  could  not,  owing  to  some  peculiarity  of  the 
spring,  plant  any  part  of  my  crop  until  late  in 
June. 

I  send  to  you  herewith,  some  plants  from  my 
hot-beds,  and  others  from  my  field  beds ;  from 
these  you  may  form  an  idea  of  their  relative 
condition,  for  the  plants  are  selected  from  qua 
lities  of  the  best  to  be  found  in  either  kind  of  my 
beds.  My  corn  planting  will  now  be  finished  in 
three  days,  so  that  nothing  can  interfere  with  to- 
bacco planting,  until  X.]\c  time  for  hay  making 
comes,  and  long  before  then  my  tobacco  crop 
will  be  established.  Is  it  not  important  to  plan- 
ters, to  be  thus  certainly  assured,  as  they  are 
by  the  hot  bed  sysifiit,  the  day  on  which  they 
may  begin  and  complete  their  planting  and 
housing  ? 

What  would  not  most  of  them  give  to  have 
their  crops  pitched,  and  off  hand  before  hay- 
making, and  corn-ttnding  confes  on  ^  What,  to 
have  their  tobacco  ripe  in  August,  ready  to  be 
housed  half  cured,  by  the  drought  and  heat  of 
that  month  ;  uninjured,  because  unseen,  by  the 
latter  glut  of  worms  ;  and  completely  out  of  the 
way,  when  we  should  l)c  saving  corn-fodder,  fall 
grain,  and  seeding. 

Much  as  planters  woidd  gladly  give  to  be  as- 
sured of  these  facilities,  ot  this  certainty  of  or- 
der, and  regular  succession  of  their  labours,  is 
it  not  wonderful,  nay  almost  incredible,  that  they 
should  neglect  the  easy,  cheap,  and  obvious 
means  of  accomplishing  objects,  so  desirable 
afid  so  important. 


part  of  our  country. 

roTATOKS — Irish' Potatoes  from  the  Hon.  S,  L. 

h'oi/rf/.iKD,   U.  S.  Senator  from  jYeiv  Jersey. 

These  Potatoes  were  brought  by  a  Mr.  Gage  of 
New  Jeriey,  from  the  neighbou'rhood  of  Man- 
chester in  England,  and  are  called  the  Foxite  Po- 
tato— all  who  have  eaten  of  them  agree  that  the) 
very  much  excel  any  other  for  mealiness  and  fine 
flavour. 


PRICE   CUrtilENT — coRnECTED   weekly. 
Flour    from    the     wasons,    superfine  gO  75 — 


sure,  at  the  base  of  a  forest  hill  ;  had  long  sta-|^'^'h?-rf  do.  $6  50  cash,  $6  62^,90  days — Susque 
ble  manure  pressed  down  in  them  until  one  foot|hanna,  do,,^,o  12-V,  cash — Jii  25,  60  days — Wheat 
deep,  and  six  inches  of  virgin  soil  on  the  top  of  jwliite,  $\  41  to  1  45 — Red,  do.  $1  3S  to  1  140— 
this:  once  made,  they  are  easily  renewed;  for|'^^'tii'-e  Corn,  fg  to30  cts. — Yellow,  do.  ri  to  r5 — 
c  bed  of  this  year,  vvill  top  dress  tv/o  the  next ;  jRye,  "6  to  ~8 — Oats,  35  to  40 — Barley,  out  of  sca- 
the logs  are  for  years  in  place  when  o]ice  fixed,     son — .:>hadNo.  1.  trimmed,  Njr — Do. do.  No.  2, .§6—7 


^mm  i^i^MMM^; 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  MAY  10,  1322. 


No.  1,  untrimmed,  ,^5  73  to  c — Wo.  2,  do.  do.  .gj 
— fkrrings.  No.  l,s;;2  25  p.  bbl. — No.  2,  do.  $2 — 
Whiskey,  33 — Rice,  §3  25  to  3  50 — Apple  Bran- 
dy, 36  cts. — Peach,  do.  none — Tar,  N.  Carolina, 
$2  25 — Rosin,  ^2  25 — White  pine  boards,  per  M 
^10  to  30 — Pitch  pine  boards,  v;iO  to  30 — Bees- 
:(7'  THE  NEXT  MAHYLAND  CATTLE  SHOW.  ^ax,  3ri  to  40  cts.—Hecf,  Baltimore  mess,  No  1, 
There  is  every  probability  of  having  at  ourlV^to-  oO— No.  2  do.  $o  to  6  oO—pork,  mess  do. 
next  Cattle  Show,  a  large  concourse  of  distiu- ■'(■'^'^'^'' ^■^^"^~P';"'"'-''°''i'll '"  1' J"^— IJ^^^on.hams, 
guished  farmers,  from  this  and  other  states;  out 'lO  ^o  I'-^i  cts-— .vliddhngs,  f  to8  cts.— Lard,  8  to 
'we  fear  that  the  number  of  ammals  exhiDiCcd,::' ."^--t-andles.  New  England,  16  to  19  cts.— Salt, 
will  not  equal  publick  expectation,     it  is  to  heap- '>'Y*'"^  coarse,    oO  to    55   cents— Furks   Isl- 

prehended  that  many  who  have  fine  animals,  will !,""''  ^'>  \°  ''0— 6t.  Ubes,  s:,  to  55— Sugar,  Havana, 
not  send  them  from  the  tear,  eiiner  ot  the  n-ouble)'?™'V>  *'^  to9  50— Vv  hitedo.  §13  to  13  50— Cof- 
or  of  their  being  excelled,  li  all  were  uclaated|*7',  C^-  M  STce'b  )«2,S  50— St.  Domingo,  $26— 
by  this  sort  of  indolence  or  pride,  we  should  have! *^'''''^*«^^'  C^.  1.)  oO  to  32  cts.— Soal  Leather  28 
nothing  for  exhibition;  it  is  well  known  that  ma- ^^ -^^  cts.—Hough,>,450to5perside— Butter  25  to 
ny  of  the  animals  which  took  premiums  .n  the  :f/ 3— Eggs,  10, to  12i  cts— Live  Cattle,  ^5  to  6— 


last  show,  might  have  been  beaten  by  hundreds  of 
the  same  species,  if  it  had  been  anticipateu  that 
such  would  be  brought.  The  society  have  at  con- 
siderable expense,  erected  a  number  oi  aiiuitioa- 
al  pens,  and  made  such  accommodations  as  ought 
to  induce  all  true  friends  of  these  rulioiutUnid  use- 
ful crhibiiiuus,  to  bring  out  whatever  their  farms 
can  produce,  in  any  degree  excellent  or  worthy 
of  notice  ;  such  as  are  not  offered  for  premiums 
may  be  exhibited  and  offered  for  sale  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Society,  without  expense  to  the 
owner.  Be  it  remembered,  chat  the  i'..\hibition 
takes  place  on  the  last  two  days  of  this  month, 
that  pieces  of  silver  plate  valued  at  $500  are  to 
be  appjropriated.  That  notice  of  animals  inten- 
ded to  be  offered  for  premiums  must  be  given  three 
days  prior  to  the  show,  to  J.  S.  Skinner,  Post  Mas- 
jterof  Baltimore  :  that  they  must  be  in  the  pens 
assigned  them  on  the  ground  at  the  Maryland 
Tavern,  on  the  Frederick  road,  before  9  o'clock  on 
the  first  day  of  the  Show.  The  limits  and  rules 
of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  embrace, 
and  apply  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as 
to  the  state  of  Maryland  ;  but  one  fifth  of  the 
jiremiums  are  discretionary  and  not  subject  to  any 
local  r.-strictions. 

All  Editors  of  papers  friendly  to  the  objects  of 
this  society,  are  requested  to  insert  the  above  oc- 
casionally until  the  day  of  exhibition. 

3:7=  SEED    RECEIVED    AT   THE   OFFICE    OF    THE 
AMERICAN  FARMER  SINCE  LAST  NOTICE. 

(ii'isF.A  Grjiss  SEED^rom  James  'iroup, 
Ksq.  Darien,  Georgia. 
Remarks. — "  1  received  your  kind  favour  of 
the  5th  inst.  covering  some  Ruta  Baga  seed,  for 
which  I  thank  you;  in  return  I  enclose  you  some 
fresh  Gtiiiiea  Grass  seed,  the  pi'oduct  of  tlie  last 


Beef,  prime  p'eces,  8  to  10  cts, 

TOBACCO,  MARYLAND,  sales  of  the  pres- 
ent week,  of  a^i  excellent  quality,  are,  one  par- 
cel from  Anne  Arundle  county,  raised  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Warfield,  j;2-l — do.  from  Gen.  Wm.  H. 
Mai-riot,  Mr.  Thomas  Anderson,  Manager,  5^20 — 
do.  from  Mr.  Edward  Shipley,  raised  from  old 
ground,  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  above,  gl 8 — 
Coniaion  Tobacco,  same  as  last  report,  and  very 
dull. 


¥ov  Aa\e, — Dv^n    Tavlos, 

A  fine  young  Jack,  bred  on  the  Island  of  Ma- 
jorca, and  imported  last  summer  in  the  (J.  S. 
ship  of  the  line,  the  Columbus.  He  was  se- 
lected aliout  18  months  ago,  by  a  good  judge, 
after  long  examination,  as  the  best  to  be  found 
on  that  Island,  famous  for  the  production  of  ani- 
mals of  this  race. 

He  is  five  years  old ;  upwards  of  thirteen 
hands  high,  and  very  stout — remarkably  gentle 
and  good  natured — colour  brown.  It  is  prol^j.ljle 
that  he  will  be  at  the  cattle  show,  near  Balti- 
more, on  the  U'.st  two  days  of  this  month — for 
terms  apply  to  the  Editor. 

May  \st,   1822. 


FOR  SALE 

OF    THE    DEVON    BREED. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


Printed  every  Friday  at  §4  per  annum,  for  John 
S.  Skinner,  Editor,  by  Joskfh  Robinson,  at  the 
North  West  comer  of  Market  and  Belviicre- 
streets,  Baltimore,  where  every  descrijition  of 
Book  and  Job  firinting  is  ejcecuted  ivith  nentneas 
and  despatch — Orders  from  a  distance  for  Bind- 
iag,with  proper  directions,  promptly  attendedto. 


No,  S.— Vor,.   -i. 


AMl-UH'AX  F.UiAJr.ll— BAi,TiM()iii-.,  rriU  May,  t«-v>. 


AUKlUliLTLJth. 


valuing  accoriUns;  to  the  frtvouiablciuss  of  the  Lord  Hacon  sayy,  "It  is  repoitcu,  viuii  ui^  .avk 
wca'.hcr  when  it  is  coUcctccl.  Since  imishioonis^of  wliitc  or  rod  poplar  (which  inay  be  4;lassrd 
have' been  somucligio\vnon!iot  beds,  aiidmoremi-Jamongst  the  iiioistest  trees)  cut  small  and  cast  i:i- 
lustcly  attended  to,  the  plaBit  has  been  found  so'to  fnrrows  well  dunged,  will  cause  the  i^round  t» 
pcrf/ct,  that  it  can  cither  be  raised  by  seed,  orjpnt  forth  mushrooms,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
proi»jvutcd  by  roots,  the  several  filaments  at  the, lit  to  be  eaten  ;  some  add  to  the  mixture  leaven 
root  producing  tubercles  in  the  manner  of  pota-:l)read  resolved  in  water.  It  is  also  reported,  thai 
toes,  from  each  of  which  will  arise  new  roots,! if  a  hilly  field,  wliere  the  stubble  is  standing,  br 
and  a  new  plant  or  flower.  J!>ct  on  fire,  in  the  showery  season  it  will  put  forth 

llie  following  simple  and  easy  method  is  re- ■  great  store  of  mushrooms." 
commended  for  trying  the  quality  of  field-mush-l  The  Laplanders  have  a  way  of  using  the  cora- 
roonis,  take  an  onion,  and  strip  the  outer  skin,  nion  toudslools,  as  th.'  Chinese  do  moxa  to  cure 
Should  be  cut  for  drying,  just  wlun  it  is  in  and  l)oil  it  with  them;  if  it  remains  white,  they 'pains:  they  collect  the  large  fungi  which  they 
flower,  and  on  a  fine  day;  for  if  cut  in  damp 'arc  good,  but  if  it  becomes  blue  or  black,  there  find  on  the  b;irk  of  beech  and  other  large  trees, 
weather,  the  leaves  will  turn  black.  It  should  ;arc  certainly  dangerous  ones  among  them. — .and  dry  them  for  use.  AVhenever  they  have 
be  tied  in  small  bunches,  and  dried  in  a  shady  iWhcre  the  symptoms  of  poison  have  already  ta-  jiain.s  in  their  limbs,  they  bruise  so.-ne  of  thisdri- 
place  out  of  the  wind;  but  to  rciaiii  iisiiaturalvir-jkcn  place,  the  medical  assistant  recommends  an  cd  ifiatter^  and  pulling  it  to  pieces,  they  lay  a 
ti'.esmore  cftcctually,  it  has  liee.i  found  better  tolemetic  ;  drinkingpltntifully  of  warm  water,  and  small  heap  near  the  part  where  the  pain  is  situ.i 
place  the  mint  in  a  screen,  ai  li  vo  dry  it  quickly  j  when  the  contents  of  tiie  stomach  are  brought  ofi",  ted,  and  set  it  on  fire  ;  in  burning  away  it  blisters 
betoi'c  a  fire,  so  tliat  it  may  be  powdered,  and  to  have  recourse  to  tirong  cortiials,  such  as  gin-,  up  the  part.,  and  the  water  discharged  by  this 
inimedi.itely  pat  into  glass  botiies  a!id  kept  well  Igcr-tea,  andbrundy,  with  laudanum,   or  cayeime]  means,  generally  carries  off  the   pain.      It  is 


FROM    THE   KATIONAL    GAZETTE. 

Sj.f facts fro7n  tht  History  of  Ctiltivated  Vegeta- 
dUs  ;  coDiJirismff  their  Botanical,  JSIrdiciniil, 
Ldibteand  Chemical  gitalilics  ;  A'utural  Histo- 
ry ;  and  relation  to  ~irts,  i^lcicnce,  and  Com- 
merce, liy  HtNRY  Phillips,  author  oj  the 
History  of  Fruits  knoivn  i?i  Great  Britain. — 
London,  1822. 

MI>rT 


:i!ia  other  herbs 


lib  prepared,  and 
iiiat,  and  always 


jHd.  I'arslcy,  thyme,  sag 
retain  their  full  fragiiiice  when  t 
arei)y  this  mode  secured  froiu 
ready  to  the  haiid  of  the  cook.        > 

A  conserve  made  of  mint  is  grateful,  and  the 
distiikd  waters,  both  simple  and  spirituous  arc 
much  esteemed.  The  juice  of  .-.litar  mint  drunk 
in  vinegar,  often  stops  the  hiccujj.  Lewis  ob- 
serves, what  has  before  been  noticed  by  Pliny, 
that  mint  prevents  the  coagulation  of  milk,  and 
Hence  is  recommended  in  milk  diets.  When  dry, 
and  digested  in  rectified  Spirits  of  wine,  it  gives 
■out  a  tincture  which  appears  by  day-l;,i,UL,  of  a  fine 
dark  green,  but  by  candle  light  of  a  bright  red 
colour  ;  a  small  quantity  is  green  by  day  light  or 
eandle  light  ,  a  large  quantity  seems  impervious 


pejjj.tr  made  into  pills. 


rude  practice,  but  said  to  be  vei-y  effectual,  where 
the  2)atient  takesit  in  time,  and  has  resolution  tn 
stand  tlic  burr>!ng  to  a  necessary  degree. 

PAUSI..EY. —  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  the 
spring  ;  it  remains  six  weeics  in  the  earth;  it 
never  appears  iu  less  than  forty  days,   nor  does 


Barham  describes  the  symptomsto  be,  that  soon 
after  they  are  eaten,  a  hicoip  seizes  the  patient, 
then  a  cold  or  chilling  all  over  the  body,  attended 
with  tremblings,  and  at  last  convulsions  and 
death. 

The  most  venomous  sort  is  one  that  rises  out  ofjit  often  exceed  fifty:  thus  h  takes  longer  to  ve 
the  earth  about  six  inches  hi.gh,  rounding  and  ho!-[getate  than  any  other  known  seed  ;  but  it  is  ob- 
low  like  a  bladder,  red  as  scarlet,  fidl  of  liolesisencd  that  old  seed  comes  up  earlier  than  new. 
like  fine  wrought  net  work ;  which  is  most  prob-  This  herb  is  good  for  sheep  that  have  eaten  a 
ably  the  Clathrus  cancellattus.  There  is  one'kind(^vild  ranunculus,  which  causes  a  worm  to 
kind  of  these  mushrooms,  that  is  .said  to  kill  thcldcKtrc^their  liver.  It  is  also  said  to  be  an  ex- 
vcrv  3]es  that  settle  on  them.  According  to  Mai- cellent  remedy  to  preserve  sheep  from  the  rot, 
ler,' says  M.  Valmount  Bomare,  the  Russians  eat  pl•o^ided  they  are  fed  twice  a  week,  for  two 
even  the  mushrooms  that  the  French  consider  the.  fii'  three  hours  each  time,  with  this  herb, 
most  dangerous,  and  which  they  use  to  kill  flies  ;:Parsley  has  been  sometimes  cultivated  infields 
to  day  light,  but  when  held  between  the  eye  and  ^if  this  be  possible,  we  conclude  they  have  sonie:foi"  tl'''_s  purpose;  but  hares  and  rabbits  are  so 
the  candle,  or  between  the  eye  and  the  sun,  it  ap-  method  of  extracting  the  venomous  particles  of, fond  of  it,  that  they  will  come  from  a  great  dis- 
pears  red.  If  put  into  a  flat  bottle,  it  appears  che  plant,  unlesslike  Mithridatesof  old,  they  haveltancetofeeduponit,sothatthosew!iowishtodraw 
green   sideways;    but  when    viewed    edgeways,  become  so  accustomedtopoison,t]iatit!oses'itsef-;liares  on  their  estates  have  only  to  sow  parsley 

''td.  iiVxt  on  their  constitution,  as  the  Turks  take  opi-       -"  -   - 

MUSHROOMS.  ,u!n  with  indifference. 

So  much  are  mushrooms  now  in  request,  that|  We  have  not  heard  that  tTie  morel,  a  klnJ  of 
we  cannot  content  ourselves  with  mushroom  beds;  mushroom,  has  yet  been  cultivated,  although  itis 
only,  but  we  have  mushroom  houses  also.     The! said   to  be  good  for  creating  an  appetite,  is  ac- 


authcr,  on  referring  to  his  diary  of  Novemberthe 
fourteenth,  finds  a  memorandum  that  would  have 
puzzled  our  forefathers. 

"  While  gathering  a  mushroom,  the  ladder 
slipped  and  I  was  precipitated  to  the  ground, 
w.t;.ou*  uijury." 

The  mushrooms  in  the  house  alluded  to  were 
gi-owing  on  beds  supported  one  over  the  other,  by 
broad  shelves  ot  tlm  planks,  with  a  deep  ledge 
to  keep  up  the  earth  ;  but  from  the  necessary 
fermentation  ol  the  manure,  the  planks  are  lia- 
ble to  rot,  therefore,  where  durability  is  requir- 
ed, lar^e  flag  stones  should  be  substituted,  and 
supported  by  iron  jirops  or  brackets.  Should 
stone  be  found  too  cold  for  the  spawn,  any  slight 
boards  that  are  not  painted,  may  be  laid  on  it. — 
As  light  is  not  necessary  for  the  growth  of  this 
high  flavoured  vegetable,  almost  every  country 
seat  may  fiirnish  an  out  house  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  mushrooms  at  all  seasons,  and  of  a  safe 
quality. 

The  author  has  obsened  that  the  upper  shelves 
in  his  Majesty's  mushroom  house  at  Kensington, 
were  equally  or  more  productive  than  those  be- 
low :  thus  by  good  arrangement  a  small  shed,  or 
.  even  a  closet,  may  be  made  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
ply of  a  moderate  family.  As  mice  will  destroy 
the  spawn  or  young  mushrooms,  either  traps 
must  be  set,  or  ingress  allowed  to  their  purring 
enemy. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  experienced 
saushroom  men  go  about  at  the  proper  season,  col- 
lecting vast  quantiiies  of  spawn  for  the  supply  of 
seedsmen,  wKo  sell  it  by  the  bwshel,  t!»e  price 


coiuite<i  restorative,  and  is  much  used  in  sauces 
and  ragouts.  The  following  accounts  of  extraor- 
dinary mushrooms,  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
works  of  respectable  aiithors,  may  perhaps  sub- 
ject them  to  the  imputation  of  credulity. 

Matthiolus  mentious  mushrooms  which  weigh- 
ed thirty  pounds  each.  Fer.  Imperatus  tells  us, 
he  saw  some  which  weiglied  above  one  iiundred 
pounds  a  piece.  The  .lo.irnal  des  Scavans  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  account  of  some  growing  on  the 
frontiers  of  Hungary,  whicli  made  a  full  cart 
load. 

A  mushroom  of  the  very  best  quality  was  late- 
ly gathered  in  the  nei.ghbourhood  of  Brigg,  in 
Lincolnshire,  which  measured  three  feet  four 
inches  in  circumference ;  girth  of  the  stalk,  five 
inches  and  a  half  ;  it  was  two  inches  in  thickness, 
and  -weighed  twenty-nine  ounces.  Six  otiiers 
were  gathered  at  the  same  time  near  the  above, 
av-eraging  about  two  feet  in  ciixumference. 

Chambers  relates,  that  some  years  ago,  an  ex- 
traordinary nuishroom  grew  upon  an  old  piece  of 
timber  in  a  blacksmith's  cellar  in  the  Hay  market, 
and  attained  the  height  of  twelve  inches  or  more, 
and  when  cut  down,  appeared  again  at  tlie  same 
time  the  next  year,  and  so  for  several  succeeding 
years.  In  the  year  1692,  M.  Tournefort  found 
such  an  one  growing  on  an  old  beam  in  the  abbey 
at  St.  Germain's :  the  smell  was  like  that  of  others 
of  the  same  kind.  An  infusion  from  part  of  it  turned 
an  infusion  of  turnsol  to  abrightred;  so  thatit  evi- 
dently abounded  in  acids.  This  seed  must  have  been 
brought  by  some  accident  to  these  situations,  un- 
less the  fungi  originated  in  the  decaying  timber. 


in  their  oarts  or  fields. 

Parsle;'  when  rubljed  against  a,  glass  goblet  or 
t<i.-.^bler.  will  bvc^  iU  tte_cause  of  thispheno- 
non  is  not  known.  ^  — -         

To  preserve  i>arsley  for  the  Seasoning  of  tneats. 
&c.  let  it  be  gathered  on  a  dry  dajr,  and  imme- 
diately put  into  a  tinned  roasting-screen,  and 
placed  close  to  a  large  fire;  it  will  then  soon 
become  brittle,  when  it  may  be  rubbed  fine,  anti 
put  into  glass  bottles  for  use. 

PARSNIPS. — Contain  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  sugar.  In  Thuringia,  the  country  peo- 
ple evaporate  the  juices  until  it  has  the  consis- 
tency of  thick  syrup,  when  they  eat  it  on  bread 
instead  of  honey,  and  use  it  in  many  cases  as  a 
substitute  for  sugar.  • 

Marmalade  made  with  parsnips,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar,  is  thought  to  excite  appetite, 
and  to  i)e  a  very  proper  food  for  convalescence. 

Wine  made  from  those  roots  approaches  near- 
er to  the  Malmsey  of  Madeira  ai\d  the  Canaries, 
than  any  other  Wine  ;  it  is  made  with  little  ex- 
pense or  trouble,  and  only  requires  to  be  kept  a 
few  years  to  m;d{.e  it  as  agreeable  to  the  palate  as 
it  is  wholesome  to  the  body  ;  yet  fashion  induces  us 
to  give  pounds  for  foreign  wines,  when  we  can 
oljtaiii  excellent  wines  of  our  own  country,  for  as 
many  shillings. 

Ill  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland  the  poor  people 
obtain  a  sort  of  beer  from  parsnips,  by  mashing 
and  !)oiling  the  roots  with  hops,  and  then  fermen- 
ting the  liquor 

POT.\TO.— In  1807,  Mrs.  Morris  of  Union 
street,  near  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  discovered 
that  the  liquor  obtained  in  the  process  of  making 
potato  starch,  would  clean  silk,  woolen,  or  cot- 
ton goods,  without  damage  to  tlie  texture  or  co- 
lour. It  is  also  good  for  cleaning  painted  wain- 
scots :   and  the  white  fecuta,   the  substance  of 
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■WHICH  potato-stdrcli  is  made,  she  says,  will  -.1- 
swer  the  purpose  of  tapioca,  and  will  make  ^ 
useful  nourishing  food  with  soup  or  milk.  It  is 
kno\7n  to  make  the  best  souses,  and  has  v/ith- 
.  in  these  la':t  few  months  been  introduced  at  Liie 
foreign  oil-shops  as  a  new  article,  under  the  name 
of  Fecule  de  Pomme  cle  Jerre,  for  ^vhich  they 
modestly  charge  4  shillings  per  pound. 

Potatoes  boiled  down  to  a  pulp,  and  passed 
through  a  sieve,  form  a  strong  nutritious  gruel, 
that  may  be  given  to  calves  as  well  as  pigs,  with 
great  advantage  and  sa\ing  of  milk. 

A  size  is  made  from  potatoes,  which  has  great 
advantages  over  the  common  size,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  white  washing,  as  it  does  not  smell,  and 
it  lias  also  a  more  durable  whiteness. 

The  most  simple,  and  perhaps  the  most  wliole- 
sorae  way  of  boiling  potatoes,  is  in  an  untin:ied 
iron  pot  or  sauce-pan;  when  boiled,  pour  off  the 
water,  and  let  them  continue  over  a  gentle  lire  ;] 
the  heat  of  the  iron  will  cause  the  moisture  to 
evaporate,  and  dry  the  potato  fit  for  the  table.   | 

ROSEMARY. — It  is  still  the  custom  in  some 
parts  of  this  country,  as  well  as  in  France,  to 
put  a  branch  of  rosemary  in  the  hands  of  the  dead, 
when  in  the  coffin  ;  and  we  are  told  Ijy  Valmont 
Bomare,  in  his  Hisloire  J\laturetle,  "  that  when 
the  coRins  have  been  opened  after  several  years, 
tlie  plant  has  been  found  to  have  vegetated  so 
much  that  the  leaves  have  covered  the  whole 
corpse."  This  account  savours  more  of  supersti- 
tion than  of  the  nature  of  the  plant. 

It  is  still  the  custom  at  the  hospitals  i#France 
to  burn  rosemary  with  juniper  berries,  to  cor- 
rect impure  air,  and  to  prevent  infection.  The 
custom  of  using  it  at  funerals  may  have  had  re- 
ference to  this  virtue  in  the  plant. 

Without  entering  into  the  extravagant  opini- 
ons of  the  ancients  respecting  odours,  we  cannot 
avoid  thinking  that  the  eH'ect  which  different 
smells  and  perfumes  have  on  the  mind,  as  v\'ell 
as  the  liealth,  is  not  at  present  sufficiently  atten- 
ded to. 

Most  people  acknowiodgo  to  have  felt  the  i-c- 
n  tailing  odour  of  tea  and  coffee  before  tasting 
them ;  and  in  heated  rooms  tlie  fi-agrance  ol  a 
cut  lemon,  or  a  recently  sliced  cucumber,  has 
Ijccn   observed  to  give  general  refreshment. 

The  ancients  held  certain  odours  in  the  high- 
est veneration.  Among  the  Israelites,  the  princi- 
pal perfume  of  the  sanctuary  was  forbidden 
tbr  all  common  uses.  The  smell  of  the  incense 
and  burnt  offerings  in  their  sacrifices  was  thought 
to  dispose  the  mind  to  devotion  ;  while  others 
were  used  to  excite  love.  "  I  have  perfumed  my 
bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cinnamon."  Some 
perfumes  were  prescribed  to  procure  pleasant 
rtM.uii.s;  whereas  others  were  deemed  of  a  con- 
tray  efi'ect.  It  appears  tha.t  they  also  employed 
odours  as  a  nourishment  when  the  frame  exhaust- 
ed ;  as  it  is  related  that  Democritus,  when  on  his 
death  bed,  hearing  a  won)an  in  the  house  com- 
plain that  she  should  be  prevented  from  being  at 
a  solemn  feast  which  she  had  a  great  desire  to  set 
because  there  would  be  a  corpse  in  the  house,  or- 
dered some  loaves  of  new  bread  to  be  brought, 
and  having  opened  them,  poured  wine  into  them, 
and  so  kept  himself  alive  with  the  odour  of  them 
until  the  feast  was  past. 

'1  he  sprigs  of  this  plant  were  formerly  stuck 
into  beef  v/liilst  roasting,  and  they  arc  said  to 
have  conuuunicated  to  it  an  excellent  relisU.  The 
leaves  were  also  boiled  in  milk  pottage,  to  give 
it  an  ai-omatic  flavour  ;  and  before  simples  were 
so  much  out  of  use,  the  ajiothecaries  made  a  dis- 
tilled water,  a  conserve,  and  an  electuary  from 
this  plant  which  also  produces  by  distillation  an 
♦ssijutial  oil,  which  was  much  esteemedfojr  ail  af- 
t^tions  of  the  brain. 


Our  next  example  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
nore  familiar  J'^aba  or  bean.  ; 

The  meal  of  scans  is  the  heaviest  made  from  ^)u!. 
and  was  called  in  Latin  lomentum.  This  was  Jniii- 
gled  with  _/'>'^;.>;p.v!;!C  corn,  whole,  and  so  eatin  by 
the  ancients ;  l>nt  they  sometimes,  Ijy  wiy  of 
liaving  :i  dainty,  bruised  it  first ;  it  was  confider- 
ed  a  stiong  food,  and  was  generally  catcr^  with 
gruel  or  pottage.  It  was  thought  to  dull  tht  sen- 
ses and  understanding,  and  to  cause  troublesome 
dreams.  I'ythagoras  expressly  forbade  bejijis  to 
be  eaten  by  his  disciples,  because  he  su;)poscd 
tliem  to  liave  been  proihiced  from  the  same  pu- 
trid matter  from  which,  at  the  creation  of  the 
world,  man  was  formed.  Tiie  Roaians  at  one 
time  believed,  that  tlie  souls  of  such  as  were  de- 
parted, resided  in  be.ins ;  therefore  they  were 
eaten  at  funerals  and  obsequies  of  the  dead. 

\'arro  relates,  that  the  great  priests  or  sacrifi 
cers,  called  iR«mTOfs,  abstained  from  beans  on  this 
account,  as  also  from  a  supposition  that  certain 
letters  or  characters  were  to  be  seen  in  the  flow- 
ers, that  indicated  lieaviness  and  signs  of  death, 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  attributes  the  abstinence 
from  beans  to  the  opinion  tiiat  they  occasioned 
sterility;  which  is  confirmed  by  Theophrastus, 
who  extends  the  effects  even  to  the  plants.  Ci-| 
cero  suggests  another  reason  for  this  abstinence,; 
viz.  that  beans  are  great  enemies  to  tranquillity  i 
of  mind;  for  whicli  reason  Aaipliiaraus  is  said 
to  have  abstained  from  them,  even  before  Pytha- 
goras, that  he  might  enjoy  a  clearer  divination 
by  his  dreams. 

The  Egyptian  priests  held  it  a  crime  to  look 
at  beans,  judging  the  very  sight  unclean.  The 
Flamcn  Dialis  was  not  permitted  even  to  mention 
the  name.  Lucian  introduces  a  philosopher  in  hell, 
saying,  that  to  eat  beans,  and  to  eat  our  father's 
head,  were  equal  crimes. 

Beans  make  one  of  the  finest  of  all  baits  for  fish, 
if  prepared  in  the  follov.ing  manner:  Steep  them 
in  warm  water  for  about  six  hours  ;  then  boil 
them  in  river  water  in  anew  earthen  pot,  glazed 
in  the  inside  ;  when  about  h:ilf  hnilr-tl,  to  a  quart 
of  beans  add  two  ounces  of  honey,  and  about  a 
grain  of  musk ;  after  which  let  them  boil  for  a 
short  time.  Select  a  clear  part  of  the  water,  and 
throw  in  a  few  of  these  beanc  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  again  at  evening,  for  two  or  three  days, 
which  will  draw  the  fish  together,  and  they 
may  be  taken  in  a  casting  net  in  great  numbers. 
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Sir, 


February  15th,  1822. 


Your  correspondent  F.,  in  your  44th  No.  Vol.  3. 
rails  at  what  he  thinks  the  growing  fashion  of  sa- 
ving a  field  of  corn,  by  the  speedy  method  of  ta- 
king each  hill  off,  stock,  blade,  ear,  top  and  all, 
at  a  single  stroke,  if  skiltuUy  apjilied,  with  a 
sharp  tool.  I'hat,  which  appears  to  be  new  in  his 
neighbourhood,  is  certainly  not  new  in  districts 
as  far  south,  as  parts  of  Virginia.  And  if  found 
a  labour  saving,  and  admirable  method  on  the 
rich  tract  of  the  South  Branch,  even  where  wheat 
is  not  to  follow,  it  must  certainly  be  vastly  more 
expedient  where  it  is  to  follow  the  summer  crop. 
I  siiould  hope  that  this  "  fashionable,"  yet  never- 
theless excellent  method,  will  every  where  re- 
ceive a  fair  trial  ;  and  if  it  does,  it  must  prevail 
wherever  wheat  is  to  succeed  corn. 

Permit  me  to  exami»c  a  little  into  F.'s  state- 
ment. He  found  no  good  fodder  after  an  exami- 
nation of  20  fields,  and  if  he  had  gone  on  to  ex- 
amine 20  more  saved  in  the  old  way,  he  would 
still  have  been  unsuccessful  in  finding  good  fod- 
der ;  for  it  is  within  the  recollection  of  most  far- 
mers in  Virginia  and  Maiylajid,  that  a  most  un- 


■  umonly  tremendous  storm  of  wind  and  rain  on 
iirst  Monday  of  September  last,  olew  the  fod- 
der to  ribjons;  and  should  the  meiliod  of  saving 
De  blamed  for  not  making  that  good,  which  had 
iaeen  previously  ruiried  ?  But  this  same  storm 
completelj-  prostr.ited  and  entangled  the  com, 
and  those,  who  did  not  cut  their  crop  off,  after  all 
the  previous  trouble  and  time  of  catching  at 
straws,  in  saving  good  for  nothing  fodder,  had 
then,  before  tliey  could  seed  wheat,  either  to  set 
up,  after  a  fasiuon,  (and  a  very  poor  one,)  every 
hill,  or  to  turn  t\Vo  rows  into  one,  ami  after 
ploughing  the  wheat  into  every  other  row,  to  turn 
the  corn  back  into  tiiem,  and  plough  the  wheat 
into  the  alternate  rovv's  ;  or  to  scramble  the  wheat 
in  after  any  fashion  among  the  cornlyingjn  every 
direction.  The  two  first  will  take  nearly  as  ma- 
ny hands,  and  as  much  time,  as  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  cutting  off  and  shocking  the  corn  on  the 
field  ;  and  the  last  would  not  only  be  very  injuri- 
ous to  both  crops  ;  but  uisgraceful  to  the  operas 
tor. 

If  you  begin  to  cut  off  in  time  to  have  good  fod- 
der, you  have  "  shrivelled  corn  ;"  and  yet  F. 
again  says,  "totheNorth  where  the  grain  is  the 
chief  object,  they  cut  it  off  before  the  lodde.  is 
dry  ;"  of  course  not  to  the  injury  or  shrivelling  of 
the  grain,  or  tliey  would  not  do  it.  Indeed  we  .^how 
the  northern  grain  is  generally  very  perfect  and 
many  pounds  heavier  to  the  bushel,  than  southeiii 
corn.  And  if  F.  is  correct,  that  it  can  thus  be 
taken  off  while  the  fodder  is  green,  why  cannot 
this  fodder  be  cured  in  the  nicest  and  sweetest 
order.  Cut  off  and  put  immediately  up  into 
shocks  containing  16  or  20  hills  square,  it  cures 
very  gradually,  and  with  the  least  exposure  to 
sun,  rain,  and  dews.  And  if  lam  not  egregiously 
mistaken,  tliese  are  the  desirable  points  to  attain 
in  curing  hay,  and  all  kinds  of  fodder.  You  must- 
haul  in  your  blades  and  top  fodder  ;  and  if  you 
will  appropriate  a  turning  row  of  25  or  at  most  30 
feet  in  width  through  the  middle  of  your  field, 
and  rick  your  corn  on  this,  of  the  size  of  one  or 
two  cart  loads  each,  well  put  up,  with  a  hole 
through  the  foundation  lengthwise,  made  by  pla- 
cing the  first  buts  a  foot  apart,  and  roofed  o3  by 
IJUtting  on  the  last  covering  buts  up,  and  well  in- 
terlocked over  the  top  or  ridge,  the  haul  will  be 
shorter,  than  the  haul  of  carrying  your  blades- 
and  tops  at  once  to  the  barn  and  fodder  house 
yard,  and  your  corn  will  be  every  ear  saved,  and 
in  nice  order  to  go  to  husking  out  the  moment  yoa 
have  finished  seeding  wheat.  And  I  am-  clearly 
of  opinion  tliat  the  fodder,  together  with'  the 
stocks  and  corn  of  afield,  can  be  cut  off,  shockedj 
cured,  carted  off,  and  ricked  on  this  middle  turn- 
ing within  the  same  space  of  time,  that  is  usually 
occupied  in  pulling,  curing,  tying  up,  and  carrying 
out  the  blades,  and  cutting  and  carrying  out  tl\e 
tops,  hauling  in,  stacking  or  stowing  blades,  and 
tiiatching  tlie  fodder  house.  In  theiivst  r.ietho.lthe 
carting  will  require  perhaps  three  times  the  imm- 
ber  of  loads  ;  but  the  haul  will  not  be  half  the 
distance  of  the  latter. 

"  4th.  You  increase  your  labour  by  present 
I  handlings." 

Compare  the  two  methods  closely.  If  you  have 
diflicuU  weather,  the  difference  will  be  still  great- 
er in  favour  of  cutting  off  the  whole  plant  at  once  ; 
but  suppose  every  day  to  be  favourable,  you  cut 
the  tops  and  throw  them  down  to  cure,  when  cu- 
red you  must  again  pick  them  up  and  carry  them 
to  tlie  turning  rows  and  place  them  in  lieaps'ior  the 
carts,  Idere  are  at  least  two  distinct  ojieraiioni* 
and  handlings,  and  twice  walking  over  the  field. 
\  ou  pull  your  blades  (a  tedious  and  piddling  opera- 
tion, and  the  Uearest  work  that  the  farmer  does 
in  the  whole  circle  of  the  year) — again  you  go 
over  una  coil-,  c-  them  into  bundles  and  tie  up; 
a^ain  you  go  and  collect  into  arms  full,  and  carrjf 
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out  to  tl\e  turning  row,  at  least  three  distinct 
tipcrauonsand  three  timcstravcliing  over  the  sur- 
face of  your  field  ;  and  if  you  set  down  the  com- 
ing empty  and  going  out  loaded  with  each  arm- 
fiill  of  l>Iadcs,  anil  tops,  you  should  fairly  Bct 
down  these  carrying  operations  each  at  two  trav- 
els o%er  the  field.  Therefore  by  the  time  you 
have  got  your  blades  and  tops  deposited  on  the 
tumiiig  rows  ready  for  )our  carts,  your  hands 
have  actually  handled  the  tdades  three  times,  and 
the  to])S  twice  ;  and  have  walked  seven  times  over 
the  surface  of  your  field. 

Now  for  the  oth(  r  nielhod — at  every  blovr  of  the 
cutter  (and  he  will  not  make  one  more  for  the 
■whole  field,  than  did  the  top  cutters,)  tlie  whole 
of  the  noble  plant  yields  to  his  power,  hill  after 
liill  fulls  into  his  arms,  and  if  a  right  angle  tuni  is 
made  with  every  arm  full,  the  cutters  of  each  two 
eighth  rows  have  onlv  the  width  of  seven  rows  to 
carrv  them  out  of  tlie  straight  line  of  march. — 
The  carriage  of  each  oftheother  two  correspond- 
ing rows  to  the  shocks,  is  less  and  less  out  of  the 
straight  line,  till  you  get  to  the  two  centre  rows, 
which  have  no  deviation.  Thus  by  tiie  time  the 
field  has  been  felled,  level   with   the  earth,  and 


been  covered  up,  never  to  be  recover^— at  least 
l?0  per  cent,  of  the  whole  crop  of  eaffl  are  lying 
on,  or  partially  in  the  ground,  suffering  from 
every  vicissitude  of  weather,  and  if  the  field  has 
been  grassy,  which  is  very  apt  tobethecase,  iftlie 
ground  is  in  good  heart,  much  of  the  ♦/ork  ex- 
hiljits  more  the  api)earanceoftho  rooting  of  hogs 
than  of  the  operations  of  farming.  Tliis  is  no  ex- 
aggerated picture,  in  a  district  of  country  that 
has  been  long  under  rav  eye. 

The  seeding  over,  how  stands  the  comparison? 
In  the  nevv'  method  your  corn  is  no 


joumey  of  half  a  mile  with  every  single  ear  ot  thr 
other  bushel,  to  get  it  to  the  same  jjlace  ;  you 
might  with  almost  as  good  a  grace  tell  me  thai 
the  transportation  of  the  last  bushel  would  not 
take  me  as  many  liandlings,  and  as  mucli  pains,  la- 
bour, and  time,  as  tlie  removal  of  tiie  first  bushel- 
as  to  tell  me  that  the  number  of  handlings  of  yonl- 
crop  in  the  new  mode,  bears  any  comparison  to 
the  multiplied  handlings,  and  voiatious,  catching 
straws  operations  of  the  old  mode. 
A  man  cannot  husk  quite  as  many  liarrels  pe:- 
all  ready  to! day  off  tlie  stock,  as  from  an  old  fashioned  com 
be  husked,  and  carried  to  the  corn  house,  the  heap  ;  l)ut  after  a  little  custom  the  difference  is 
fodder  to  be  ricked  up  on  the  same  turning,  en- 1  not  as  much  as  would  be  supposed;  the  gathering; 
Uu-'ting  \heir  sixe  by  putting  three  of  the  corn  and  hauling  in  will  throw  the  old  mode  behim't 
ricks  together,  and  making  them  safe  for  winter, :  the  new — and  as  to  loss  in  husking,  it  bears  no 
from  wliich  they  arc  taken  to  the  feeding  yard,  a  comparison  to  the  loss  in  and  on  tlie  ground,  by- 
load  or  two  each  evening  as  wanted,  after  the  knocking  down  and  covering  up,  while  plough- 
work  of  tlie  day  is  over.  This  fodder  is  not  only  ing  in  wheat.  It  would  be  great  carelessness  tti 
excellent,  but  very  rich  and  nutritious  food — con-  leave  corn  unhusked,  but  if  left,  it  is  not  lost,  a* 
taining  not  only  all  the  blades  and  the  top  ;  but  the  horses  and  cattle  will  get  it.  As  to  plough- 
the  corn  shuck  and  stock  cured  with  tlieir  juices  ing  out  the  corn  stumps,  it  must  certainly  be  u 
in  them  ;  and  of  three  times  the  value  of  those  very  unnecessary  and  ill  judged  practice':  whv 
saved  in  the  old  mode,  which  have  remained  out  not  plough  your  wheat  in  exactly  the  same  beds', 
;till  both  are  weather  beaten  and  dry.  If  you  as  you  would,  if  the  corn  had  not  been  takeo 
placed  in  shocks  of  16  hills  each,  ready  for  the,  must  have  a  fodder  house  thatched,  this  Js  easily  off,  and  then  the  first  two  furrows  are  lapped 
carts,  you  have  performed  but  two  operations  ;  done  by  making  this  disposition  of  as  much  of  up  as  well  as  you  please,  and  the  corn,  roots  and 
both  done  at  one  single  handling,  and  the  field  the  fodder  as  is  necessary,  instead  of  ricking  it  stumps  more  completely  covered  up,  than  thi't- 
has  not  been  travelled  over  once  and  a  half,  taking  all  up  where  the  corn  is  husked.  This  work  is  could  possibly  be  in  the  old  mode.  The  wide 
hito  the  calculation  every  inch  of  back  and  forth  performed  with  husking,  ricking,  loading  corn,  turning  row  will  be  good  ground  for  a  part  of 
movement.     Here  is  one  handling  and  one  and  an  i  and  lofting — four  operations.  your  flax  crop. 

half  travels  over  your  field  to  place  the  whole  I  What  is  left  to  do  in  the  old  mode?  the  fieldhas  In  the  new  mode,  Arthur  Young's  opinion,  that 
plant,  fruit  and  all,  ready  for  the  cart,  opposed  to  been  already  by  this  mode  travelled  seven  times  corn  was  the  most  desirable  fallow  crop  to  prc- 
ftve  handlings,  and  seven  journeys  over  the  field  over  ;  go  over  it  again,  and  gather  tlie  corn  ;  again  .cede  wheat,  becomes  true  ;  the  crops  are  distinct 

'  ''  '  -—^1--.--  -   -.-        1-        ....  ■     .     ..  ^^^  ^YiQ   operations   are    well   separated,  and  ef- 

fected in  a  farmerlike  manner;  botii  vour  proverl- 
der  ricks  and  manure  lieaps  are  handsomely  in- 
creased, and  your  corn  crop  wound  up  in  a  short- 
er time.  In  the  old  mode  the  combination  of  the 
crops  is  injurious  to  both — much  of  the  com  » 
covered  up  or  left  lying  on  the  ground,  and  husks 
out  with  rotten  and  defective  ends  ;  the  wheat  crop 
is  miserably  put  in,  and  often  much  injured  by  get- 
ting in  the  corn,  and  you  are  stock  getting,  or  catch- 
ing diy  straws,  all  the  best  weather  after  Christ- 
mas, when  you  ought  to  be  much  more  profitably 
employed.     Do  not  condemn  a  fashion  because  it  is 


to  cure  and  collect  only  the  blades  and  tojjs,  the  with  the  carts,  and  handle  the  corn  again  to  throw 
oom,  shuck,  and  stock  are  still  untouched — andiinto  them;  and  let  the  hauling  he  what  it  mav, 
I  am  within  the  truth  when  I  say,  that  the  same  wet  or  muck,  go  in  the  wheels  and   heavy  oxen 


hands  will  cut  off'  the  wliole  plant  and  shock  up 
the  produce  of  a  field  in  half  the  time,  that  they 
can  pull,  cut,  tie  in  bundles,  and  carry  out  the 
blades  and  tops  of  the  same  field.  And  of  course 
by  half  the  number  of  days  that  it  will  take  to 
save  your  tops  and  blades,  can  the  hauling-  in  the 
new  method  begin  earlier,  than  in  the  old — and 
with  this  advantage  in  the  start,  and  the  shorter 
haul  ;  the  operations  of  saving  and  clearing  the 
field  of  the  whole  plant,  and  ricking  up  on  the 
middle  turning,  can  be  effected  and  completed  by 
the  same  day  of  Septemberthat  you  could  finish 
j'our  blades  and  tops,  without  injury  to  your  teams 


must,  and  trample  and  tear  up  your  hopes  of  a 
wheat  crop — after  the  corn  has  been  got  to  the 
fodder  house  or  husking  yard,  it  is  then  to  be 
husked,  loaded  into  the  carts,  and  lofted,  and  the 
husks  or  shucks  put  away.  Two  operations  on 
the  surface  of  the  field,  and  four  from  the  fodder 
house  yard  to  the  corn  house,  making  six,  and 
your  com  stocks  are  still  in  the  field.  These  ac- 
cording to  F.  are  to  be  got  in,  though  thev  are  now 
dry  and  half  their   value   is   gone  ;  again   travel 


over  tlie  field  to  cut  them  down  ;  again  to  pick  new  to  you.  I  verilv  believe  this  method  of  sa- 
thcm  uj' and  to  collect  into  heaps  ;  again  the  carts  ving  a  con.  crop,  a'  valuable  improvement,  and 
must  go  into,  and  over  your  promise  of  a   wheat  have  therefore  thought  it  worthv   a  detailed  de 


and  without  a  minute  of  night  work.     In  the  old  j  crop.     Three  operations  to  get  the  stocks  off  and.  fence.      By    getting  rid   of  a    great    number   of 


wav  most  of  your  blades  must  at  least  be  tied  up 
after  night,  if  not  cirried  out. 

You  are  now  ready  by  either  mode  to  seed 
wheat  ;  in  the  old,  the  corn  is  st'll  in  your  way, 
cTen  if  it  stands  up  straight,  and  three  years  out 
of  four,  it  will  be  blown  down,  and  yeur  wheat 
will  goinslovenlv  andnnfarmerlike.  In  the  new 
WAV  vou  have  a  clear  field  before  vou,  and  if  ne- 


Now  let  us  endeavotir  fairl)'  to  collect  the  ac 
count  and  strike  the  balance  ;  seven  journeys  and 
five  handlings  after  the  blades  and  tops,  to  pull, 
cut,  cure,  bundle,  and  get  them  to  the  turning 
rows  ;  then  loading  and  hauling  home,  thatching 
fodder  house  and  stowing  blades,  three  more 
operations.     Gathering  corn,  loading  and  carting 


"ipetty  and  tinit  consuming  operations,  it  enables 


cessary  can  start  harrows  before  your  seed  i  home,  husking,  loading  carts,  lofting  corn,  and 
ploughs;  an  excellent  method,  by  which  the  sur- 1  stowing  away  shucks  ;  six  more  distinct  opera- 
face  is  levelled,  the  crust  softened,  and  everyitirins,  and  two  field  journeys — cutting  off  stocks, 
grain  lays  where  the  seedsman  threw  it  ;  if  tiie  picking  up  stocks,  loading  and  hauling  in  stocks, 

field  is  grassy,  this  harrowing  clears  the  way  for  three  mere  field  journeys  and  three  operations 

the  ploughs  and  accelerates  the  putting  in.  Your '  making  twelve  travels  over  t'lie  face  fif  the  Whole 
wheat  goes  in  v.'ith  case  and  comfort,  and  equal:  field,  and  seventeen  distinct  operations  and  hand- 


to  ^nicely  prepared  naked  fallow.  In  the  old 
i;iode,  at  least  two  years  out  of  four,  your  wheat 

.];asheen  put  in  with  much  trouble  and  bothera- 
tion— as  well  as  you  could,  to  be  sure — but  not  at 
■tin  to  vour  mind  ;  and  vou  have  been  in  a  constant 
tTold,  for  the  month  of  October  ;  now  with  tlic 

^setters  up,  then  with  the  pickers  up,  now  with 
the  poor  ploughman  who  is  sweating  and  doing 
his  best,  for  covering  up   the  ears  of  corn,  then 

vfirnotlappintr  his  first  furrows,  now  for  hauling 
it  up  in  bunches,  then,  for  his  plough's  jumping 
cut  and  miss'nfr  ever  so  much. 


lings. 

In  the  new  mode,  cutting  off  and  shocking  up, 
loading  and  carting  to  middle  turnin'g,  ricking, 
husking,  ricking  fodder  after  husking,  loading 
carts  with  corn,  .and  lofting  ;  tv\'o  and  a  half  jour- 
iiey.s  over  tlic  field,  and  eight  operations  perform- 
ed with  seven  handlings,  for  the  cutting  and  shock- 
ing take  but  one  handling.  Here  we  have  two 
and  a  half  journeys  and  eight  operations, opposed 
to  twelve  journeys  and  seventeen  distinct  opera- 
lions.  If  I  wanted  to  carry  two  bushels  of  ears  of 
corn  half  a  mile,  and  had  one  bushel  in    a  bag. 


At  the  end  of  the  job,  the  corn  stockslay  across  1  wliich  I  could  .'ling  on  my  shoulder,  and  make  one 
kfld  athwart  in  /every  direction,  much  corn  ha-slturn  with  ;  and  was  obliged  to  make  a   separate 


the  farmer  to  condense  into  a  month  or  6  weeks 
the  work,  that  is  often  scattered  through  the 
greater  part  of  5  or  6  months,  viz.  the  blade 
and  top  saving  of  Seiitcmber,  the  corn  setting  up 
and  ])icking  u;)  of  October,  the  corn  gathering  and 
hauling  in  of  November  and  December,  and  the 
stoc-k  getting  of  January  and  February. 

I  would  wish  to  state  the  whole  case  fairly  ;  I 
have  myself  but  a  single  doulit  with  regard  to  the 
whole  opei-ation,  viz.  whether  the  ear  will  beai- 
commencing  the  cutting  off  sufficiently  early  to 
take  the  fodder  in  its  most  valuable  state.  To 
aid  in  disjjelling  this  doubt,  F.  himself  seems 
indeed  to  bring  testimony,  by  his  relation  of  the 
northern  practice.  It  miiy  also  be  fairly  brought 
into  view,  that  if  you  commence  fodder  saving 
in  the  most  careful  manner  in  the  old  wav,  ear- 
ly enough  to  ensure  getting  all  pulled  and  cut 
before  the  last  saved  suffers  from  drying,  the 
ears  will  shrivel  and  shrink  more  or  less  on  all 
the  stocks  first  stripjjed.  If  Mr.  Brush's  state- 
ments arc  solid,  with  regard  to  the  superior  quality 
of  the  grain,  harvested  as  soon  as  it  is  well  out  of 
the  milk,  (and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  as  to 
whrrit,)  every  thing  <1fsirablc  seems  t'.  concur  in  rC" 
commcndingthe  new  method  of  saving  and  wind- 
ing up  a  crop  of  Indian  corn.  \^Tien  the  bladf^s 
and  to^js  are  in  that  stage,  that  the  farmer  calls.ripr, 


Od 
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the  grain  is  known  to  be  well  out  of  the  milk, 
and  may  then  be  cured  in  a  high  state  of  perfecti.-.r 
unless  it  shall  receive- injury  from  the  quantity  >■ 
juice  or  sap,  which  still  remains  in  the  cob,  a;.: 
may  produce  a  white  mould  among  the  grain:  • 
It  is  the  difliculty  of  making  the  large  pithy  cob, 
in  the  centre  of  each  ear  of  southern  corn,  cure 
without  giving  this  monldincss  to  the  grain,  that 
forms  the  only  serious  obstacle  to  this  labour  sa- 
ving plan,  which  also  so  handsomely  increase: 
the  bulk  of  provender,  as  well  as  manure;  anJ 
for  myself,  I  would  sooner  put  off  commcncin;; 
the  operation  of  fodder-saving  for  a  week,  thai. 
cive  up  the  method. 

POTOWMACK. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAK  FARMER. 

Essex,  J/Lrit  8t/i,  1822. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — As  the  method  of  cultivating  hilly 
land,  by  horizontal  ploughing,  is  now  coming  in- 
to very  general  use  ;  and  as  its  efficacy  is  often 
counteracted  by  the  inaccurate  manner  in  which  it 
is  executed,  and  the  awkward  expedients  adopted 
for  levelling  the  furrows,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
offer  for  publication  in  your  paper,  the  annexed 
drawing  and  description  of  a  very  cheap  and  sim- 
ple level.  I  proposed  it  a  shoit  time  since  to  a 
neighbouring  farmer,  who  has  tried  it  with  per- 
fect success. 


AB  and  CD  are  two  rules,  or  light  strips  of  wood 
of  any  convenient  lengths,  say  two  feet  and  fif- 
teen inches  respectively  ;  crossed  and  let  into 
each  other  at  right  angles,  at  O,  the  shorter  one 
being  horizontal.  -At  A,  there  is  a  loop  and  ring 
to  subj.end  the  instrument  ;  at  B  attached  by 
another  rnig  is  a  lead  weight  of  a  few  ounces  :  at 
6  and  f,  are  fixed  the  sights,  E  and  F,  the  one 
next  the  eye  has  a  small  round  hole  in  the  centre, 
the  farther  one  has  a  large  circular  hole  with 
cross  threads  ;  m  m,  is  a  silk  or  small  wire 
stretched  tight  and  wrapt  once  aroimd  the  thumb 
nut  n,  by  turning  which,  you  can  restore  the  lev- 
el, whenever  the  I'ulc  CD  gets  slightly  out  of  the 
true  horizontal  line — the  sights  may  be  placed  on 
the  tide  of  the  horizontal  rule.  To  regulate  the 
instrument  when  it  is  inaccurate,  stand  15  or  2u 
vards  from  a  wall,  look  through  the  sights  an.' 
\i-t  the  spot  which  they  strike  be  marked,  then 


reverse  the^ghts  and  in  like  manner  mark  the 

lot  whichwey  strike  directly  over  or  under  the 

•st  mark  ;  then  divide  the  distance  between  the 

(o  marks,  and  regulate  the  instrument  by  turn- 

g  the  thumb-nut  n,  until  the  sights  strike  the 

■.ddle  ni;u-k.     As  it  is  difficult  to  see  through  the 

small  hole  when  the  sights  are  reversed,  it   may 

ue  well  to  have  them  both  of  the   same  height, 

.vith  a  snjall  notch  on  the  top    for  the  purpose   of 

i'ijustmtnt.     A  small  pin  at  O,  the  top  of  which 

.nould  be  in  a  line  with  the  centres  of  the  sights, 

\.ill  be  of  some  use  in  managing  the  insti'ument. 

In  using  this  level,  it  is  well  to  have  a  light 
siaff,  5^  or  6  feet  high,  with  an  arm  a  little  more 
ihan  half  as  long  as  the  rule  CD,  fixed  at  right 
angles  near  the  top  of  the  staff  ;  the  foot  of  the 
staff  should  be  sharpened  to  stick  in  the  ground, 
and  the  level  when  in  use  may  be  suspended  at 
the  end  of  the  arm  by  the  ring  at  A,  which  will 
give  the  instrument  greater  steadiness  and  re- 
lieve the  person  using  it  from  the  fatigue  of  hold- 
ing it  up.  Select  some  spot,  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  which  you  propose  to  regulate,  a  few  paces 
IVom  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  commanding  as  ex- 
tensive a  view  as  possible  of  thegi-ound;  set  up 
the  instrument,  and  while  you  look  through  the 
sights,  turning  the  horizontal  rule  gently  around, 
so  as  to  sweep  the  whole  length  of  the  hill-side, 
let  an  assistant  with  a  number  of  stakes,  mark  off 
by  your  direction  the  line  traced  by  the  sights  of 
the  level :  when  the  cux-vature  of  the  hill  is  very  ir- 
regular it  will  be  proper  to  chop  with  a  hoe  the 
parts  of  the  line  between  the  stakes.  Then  with 
a  plough,  open  a  fiirrov/  along  the  line  thus  tra- 
ced out :  lay  oft'  a  furrow  in  like  manner  about 
raid-way  of  the  hill,  and  another  near  the  top  ; 
which  will  be  a  sufficient  number  of  level  lines, 
unless  the  ground  is  very  uneven.  You  tlien  pro 
ceed  to  add  furrows  or  rows  on  each  side  of  the 
level  lines,  until  the  nearest  parts  of  the  furrows 
meet,  and  the  parts  of  the  ground  remaining  un- 
broken are  to  be  finished  with  short  rows. 
Most  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  GARNETT,  Jr. 

Extracts  from  the  last  ,file  of  t/ie  London  Far- 
mer's Journal,  received  at  the  office  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer, 

EXPERIMENTS  ON   SALINE   MANURES. 
Jan.  30,   la22. 
Sir, — In  The   Farmers'  Journal  of  the  Tth  of 


bed  was  sown  with  grain  and  clover,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  rest,  but  without  any  dressing  whate- 
er.  To  come  at  a  correct  estimate  as  to  the 
above  application,  I  meant  to  have  had  the  pro- 
duce of  each  bed  weighed  separate  ;  but  owing  to 
the  depredations  of  small  birds  on  the  crops,  I 
was  prevented  doing  so.  I  am,  however,  quite 
satisfied,  that  no  benefit  whatever  was  dei-ived 
from  any  of  the  ajjplications  ;  for,  at  no  period 
of  the  growth  of  the  crops,  did  any  of  them  dis- 
cover superior  luxuriance  to  the  bed  sown  with- 
out any  manure;  and  I  am  equally  satisfied,  that 
salt  compost,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  salts  expe- 
rimented upon,  are  useless  upon  my  land.  1 
I  have  not  altogether  come  to  this  conclusion  ft-om 
the  above  experiments  with  the  salt  compost,  aS 
I  have  used  it  in  considerable  quantities,  by  ha- 
ving it  spread  upon  my  land  at  the  rate  of  from 
six  to  twenty  hundred  an  acre  ;  if  intended  for 
wheat,  it  was  put  on  a  month  before  sowing  the 
land ;  if  for  turnips,  six  weeks  before  sowing.  1 
have  also  had  salt  comjjost  j)Ut  to  stable  manure 
a  month  before  putting  it  into  turnip  and  potato 
drills,  and  from  none  of  these  methods  of  using 
the  salt  have  I  experienced  either  good  or  harm, 
except  in  the  instances  of  its  being  mixed  with 
the  manure;  the  turnips  manured  with  which 
made  a  very  poor  figure  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  had  not  the  season  turned  out  unusually  wet, 
and  kept  mild  to  so  late  a  period,  the  crop,  I 
think,  would  have  been  miserably  bad  ;  but,  ow- 
ing to  tliese  favourable  circumstances,  it  ultimate- 
ly became  nearly  as  good  as  the  jest  of  the  field  ; 
but  the  potatoes  manured  with  the  salt  and  manure 
were  only  about  two  thirds  the  quantity,  and  much 
smaller  in  size  than  those  produced  in  other 
drills,    where  stable  manure  only  was  used. 

Before  closing  my  letter,  I  will  mention  a  cir- 
cumstance with  respect  to  the  application  of  ni- 
tre to  wheat  in  the  spring.  Wheat  so  dressed 
will,  in  a  short  time,  become  of  a  darker  green 
than  other  parts  of  the  field  ;  but  this  colour 
gradually  disappears,  and  no  increased  growth 
arises  from  the  nitre.  I  am  not  philosopher 
enough  to  account  for  this  dark  colour  in  wheat, 
upon  which  nitre  lias  been  spread  ;  but  I  am  not 
able  to  bring  my  mind  to  think  it  can  possibly 
arise  from  increased  vigour,  but  the  contrary :  my 
reason  for  thinking  so  is,  from  having  observed 
that  the  blades  of  wheat  growing  from  grain  that 
has  been  steeped  in  lime  water,  or  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  being  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  growth  of  a  darker  green  colour  than  from 
wheat  sown  without  any  such  preparation;  audit 


August,  1820,  a  letter  was  pubhshed  on  the  .suli-  is  well  known,  that  the  vegetative  powers  of  grain 
ject  of  nitre  as  atop  dressmg   for  wheat.     Wej^re  weaker  in  proportion  to  the  time  it  remains  in 
may  infer   from  the  readmg  of  the  letter,  thatjsuch   steeps  as  the  above.     I  remain.    Sir,  j-our 
the  writer  of  it   was  satisfied  m  his  own  mind,  very  obedient  humble  servant, 
that  the  crop  was  greatly  increased  by  the  ap-  j{_  q, 

plication  of  the  nitre  ;    but  he  does  not  produce  

to  your  readers  any  convincing  evidence  that  this 
was  actually  the  case.  Without  expecting  ahy 
practical  good  to  result  from  the  use  of  nitre  as  a 
manure,  1  determined  to  try  its  effect  as  such, 
and  at  the  same  time  try  other  similar  substances. 
Upon  beds  each  a  yarcl  square,  I  last  spring  sow- 
ed a  row  each  of  Talavera  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  :  some  of  the  beds  were  spread  over  with  ni- 
tre, in  fine  powder,  in  different  quantities  ;   th 


ON    FEEDING    SHEEP    WITH    MANGEL 
WIIRTZEL. 

Kilmarsh,  Feb.  18,  1822. 
Sir, — AVith  a  full  conviction  that  the  columns 
of  your  Journal  will,  for  some  time  to  come,  be 
filled  with  matter  infinitely  better,  and  far  more 
impoi-tant  and  interesting,  than  it  is  in  my  power 
to  offer,  I  certainly  shall  be  as  concise  as  pos- 
mallest  quantity  84  lbs.  and  the  largest  336  lbs. isible  in  my  rejoinder  to  what  has  fallen  from 
an  acre.  Other  beds  were  spread  over  with  ni- 1  your  correspondent  P.  in  reply  to  my  last  letter, 
trate  of  potash,  potash,  and  nitrate  of  lime,  in  I  Indeed,  1  should  not  have  troubled  you  at  all, 
similar  proportions  to  the  nitre.  Upon  other  but  for  the  circumstance,  that  he  insinuates  a 
beds  I  had  salt  (as  sold  at  the  Salt  Works  for'doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  addressing 
manure)  spread  at  the  rate  of  from  5  cwt.  to;liini,  because  forsooth  I  did  not  understand  liim. 
27  cwt.  an  acre.  The  salt  was  put  on  the  beds  Now  really,  I  do  think  it  very  hard,  that  I  should 
six  weeks  before  they  were  sown ;  the  other  be  thought  singular  in  asking  the  explanation  of 
salts  were  put  on  the  beds  when  the  grain  was  a  system  wliith,  upon  a  cursory  view,  seems 
up  in  distinct  rows.  Soon  as  a  growth  of  weeds  highly  vabia;ile,  but,  which,  upon  investigation, 
had  taken  place,  I  had  the  intervals  between  the  I  cannot  reconcile.  Perhaps  I  sliall  now  incur 
grain  hoed,    and  sown  with  clover  seed.    Onejthe  imputation  of  unfairness,  if  I  ask  P.   what 


AMERICAN  FAHMER. 


is  ih-  uiility  ol'  si\  ins;  to  the  public  stutcnicnts  is,  at  7  t'cct  higli,  it  was  34  feet  and  half  an  inch, 
of  such  a  nature,  that  la  out  of  iO  who  read  If  now  standing,  how  mucli  has  it  increased  in  4,'^ 
them,  must  pause,  and  exclaim,  " 'Tis  strange !  yeais  ?]  It  docs  not  ai)pcai- to  be  hollow,  but  by 
'tis   wondrous   strange  !"   As,    however,  lie  has  the  triHing  increase  1  conclude  it  not  sound. 

thought  it  proper  to  repeat  his  original  assertion,      .i 'ri,„  ir..:„i„„  „„i.  :.    r      ■       ■c'        . 

.  ,  °     ,     "^     "^  1.      .-  '     •      »i  ,  c   ,1.  incrairiop  oak  in  bi)pina:  Forest,  sceniine 

with  only   an  alteration   in   the   number  ot    the  ._„„,,  -,  ,-..     '  ,,,  ^.^    v     i     ? -r-i         ••     i    i  ' 
,  1       •  1      r       .1  »       1  •  1    I,     sound  in  lco4,  and  the   barl  ot   1  hanet  s  ho  low 

sheep   put  aside   for   the  experiment,  which  he       .    •     ^\-i,:„f;'  1,1  i>„,.i,  ;    ^'^•     i  i      1   ■     ,-\; 

'^.  '        »     1      £        ■     ,      1      r    •   1  .     1    v.  u  "•!'>■  "1  v\  ninneld  raiK,  in  v\  estmoreland,  in  Itbj, 
now  states   to   be  five    instead   of  eight,    I  shall  ,^,.,,.  v „,,,.-,  f„„,  „.„;,     ,  w<xiiu,  .ni,    ^, 

1       1  .1    .  iv        1    1   J        .   1     11     a>    weie  botli  ol  leet  y  inches. 

merely  observe,  that  though  1  do  not  doubt   /-*.  s 

word  for  a  moment,  there  ought  to  have  been  an  /  he  handsomest  oak  1  ever  saw,  was  in  the 
accordance  in  the  two  reports;  for,  if  I  may  be  J^'""'  ot.t'owiss  noljlc  park  by  Ludlow,  in  175", 
allowed  to  argue  analogically,  what  respect  do  we  thongli  it  was  but  16  leet  3  inches  ;  but  it  ran  quite 
find  paid  to  that  witness  who  varies  his  evidence  sV'''^'S"<-  and  clear  of  arms,  I  believe  near  60  tect 
with  twice  givingit?  I  feel  that  I  have  not  the  "'S'',  "'-"l  li-'id  a  fine  large  head."  [There  were 
most   remote  wish  to   hurl  /^.'s  opinions  into  dis-  'wo  ouks  ot  this  description  staiiuins  on  Lord  Ca- 

e  do  not  know. 

Three    men    touching   hands  could   not  compass 

are  calculated'  to  mislead,  "and  to  impress  the, '^''«^""-]  l'^^  writer  .then  adds  the  girth  of  some 
minds  of  those  landlords  who  read  them  (and  ^'"'^'^^  "^  o'her  sorts,  not  needful  here  to  set  down 
who  think  with   a  certain   gallant  General,  that  i^"" 'heu  proceeds  :— 

increased  production  would  remedy  our  present  "  Perhaps  an  account  of  the  annual  increase  of 
distress,)  with  the  idea  that  the  absence  of  our  j  some  trees  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  puiijose.     It 


most    remote  wibii  tu    nuii  /^.  &  upiuiuiis  uro  ui:*-  ,.       ,        ^ -"".j,  "■• 

repute  unnecessarily,  and  for  tlie  scike  of  argu-i  ""ys'"'' ^  estate  at  Elton  (Hunts),  near 
mcnt;  but  give  me  systems  which  carry  convic-^^S";  but  whcUier^^standing  yet,  we  do 
tion  upon  their  fronts;  not  superficial  ones,  which 


Com^iositioii  for  Fences  and  Wcalhtr  livartliiii^-, 
isfc. 

"  Melt  twelve  ounces  of  rosin  in  an  iron  pot : 
add  three  gallons  of  train  oil,  and  three  or  four 
rolls  of  brimstone  ;  and  when  the  rosin  and  brim- 
stone are  melted  and  become  thin,  add  as  much 
Spanish  brown,  red  oker  (or  any  other  colour  yon 
want,  first  ground  fine  in  some  of  the  oil,)  as  will 
give  the  whole  as  deep  a  shade  as  you  desire  ; 
then  lay  it  on  with  a  brush,  as  hot  and  as  thin  as 
you  can  ;  some  days  after  the  first  coat  is  dried, 
give  it  another.  It  will  preserve  planks  for  ages, 
and  keep  the  weather  from  driving  througli  brick- 
work." 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ON  TIMBER-CUTTING. 

Kingston,  Tennessee,  March  1st,  1822. 
Mr.  Editor — 

Since  the  attention    of  your  readers   has  been 
drawn  by  several  notices   in  the  Farmer   to   the 


the  first  glance  of  P.'s  report,  that  we  might  af- 
ford to  sell  mutton  at  od.  per  lb.,  if  we  would  on 
ly  adopt  his  mode  of  feeding;  without  consider 
ing  the  utter  impossibility  of  bringing  it  into  any 


Havingham,  wherein  it  is  v.-ritten,  that  m  1610  have  examined  rails  cut  and  put  on  fences  at 
/le  ///anted  two  c/iesnuts  by  his  church  porch. —  khe  same  time,  and  find  all  these,  that  any  bark 
The  largest  of  these  was,  in  1778,  14  feet  8;  in-jis,  or  was  on,  are  entirely  rotten;  and  from  ap- 
ches  in  circumference,  or  an  increase  of  176}  in-  Ipearances  the  timber  thai  was  barked  and  more 


thing  like  general,  or  even   limited  practice,    t'oi'j'^^^   in  168  years.     Supposing  the  tree   to   have  lexposed    to   the  .weather  for  years,    if  now  split 
be  useful.     I  have  now   only  to  add  my  thanks  be™  ^i  "'^cties  when  planted,  it  increased  an  inclt;  would  last  more  than  ten  years  more 


to  P.  for  the  account  of  his  mode  of  cultivating 
mangel  wurtzel,  and  to  subscribe  my.self.  Sir, 
your  very  obedient  servant, 

WSl.   THORPE. 


-     J    The  sea- 
yearly.     I  have  a  deed  between  an  ancestor  of;  son  is  now  approaching  which  will  put  it  in  the 
mine,  as  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Stratton,  and  his  power  of  all  wishing  to  make  the  experiment  to 
y  copyhold  tenant,  upon  his  inclosing  some  waste,  do  it  ;  and  I  hope  it  will  not  pass  over  without  a 


wherein  the  abuttal  is  upon  the  road  leading  from  number  of  them  being   made.     As  respects  the 
Havingham  to   Norwich.     The  date  is  I08O  [at, cutting  of  timber,  if  it  is  hewed  immediately,    1 
wliichtime  the  oaks  in  question  were  probablv  do  not"  think  it  material;  but  if  not  immediately 
GROWTH     OF  TIMBER  TREES.  planted,]  and  the  largest  oak  on  that  bank,  at  4  done,  the  months  of  May  and  June  are,  from  all 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Bath  papers  (p.  77.  Sd-l'si''  was  in  1778,  16 feet  3 A  inches,  or  195Unch-  the  examinations  I  can  make,  the  best  time,  as 
ed.)  there  is  an  interesting  letter  on  the  age,  bulk,'^'''"  ^'~^^  years.  Now,  from  the  increase  of  the  then  the  bark  can  be  easily  taken  off.  The  Na- 
and  increase  of  timber  trees,  with  the  measure- ''wo  last  named  trees,  andtheBently  oak,  I  con-;  vy  Board  will,  I  hope,  make  and  record  theirexpe- 
ment  of   some  that  are  remarkable  in  different  '^'^"l^  that  the  Tortworth  chesnut  in  Lord  Ducie'sriments;  the  very  saving  of  the  oak  bark,  will  be, 

parts  of  the  kingdom.     1^-obably,  the  instances  are!  Sarden  in  Gloucestershire,  which   in  1759,  at   6' worth  at per  year,  were  all  the  timber  cut 

familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  but  they  cannot  fail:'"-''^t  high,  was  46  feet  6  inches,  is  not  less  than  at  this  time.  lam  told  pine  timber  is,  if  anything, 
of  being  matter  of  novelty  toothers;  and  vye  give  p.l^'^  .V'^''-rs  old;  perhaps  it  may  be  much  older. —  .more  benefitted  by  it  than  oak.  I  would  sug- 
«ome  of  the  most  remarkable  particulars  in  thel'^"!-'!-"'-'^  it  increased  annually  an  incli  and  a  halflgest  the  examination,  if  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
hope  of  being  able  hereafter  to  throv,r  additional '''"=  first  century,  an  inch  the  second,  |  the  thirdithe  heat  of  the  atmosphere  does  not  attract  the 
light  upon  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  inqui-  i  ^"   i"*^'^  the  tourth,  and  1-3  the   fifth,  and   30 i moisture  from  the  body  of  the  tree  to  the  bark, 

)f  timber j"'cl'es  each- century  fur  the  next  500  years,  as  and  that  the  cold   weather  forces  the   moisture 


ry,  namely,  the  progressive  increase  of  timDcri 
trees,  and  the  probable  age  of  those  which  are  ofp'^^^^' — 
very  large  growth.  To  this  end,  if  any  of  the 
trees  are  yet  standing,  and  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, of  any  of  our  correspondents,  we  shall 
be  much  obliged'  to  those  who  will  take  accurate 
measures  of  them,  and  transmit  the  account  to  the 
Ottice  of  The  Farmer's  Journal. 


Extracts  from  a  Letter  frcy.n  R.  Marsham,  Esij 
to  Thomas  Beevor,  Esq.  of  Hethel,  near  Abr- 
'j}ich,  dated  Htratton,  October  1,  1799. 
"  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  here  send 
you  the  measure  of  some  of  the  largest  trees  ta- 
ken by  myself,  in  several  rambles  about  the  king- 
dom.    The  largest  oak  1  have  seen, .is  that  by 
Cf-ltsihorp.    near  Weatherby,    in    Yorkshire,    of 
which  the  ingenious  Dr.  Hunter  gives  a  plate  in 
his  rdition  of  Evelyn's  Silva.     The  Doctor  calls 
this  tree  48  feet  in  circumference,  at  3  feet  from 


first   ccntu 

T,  \\  inch     .     . 

.     125  inches 

2d   ditto  .  . 

.  .  1     inch     .     . 

.     100 

3d   ditto  .  . 

.  .     J  inch     .     . 

4th  ditto  .  , 

.  .     *  inch     .     . 

.       50 

5  th  ditto  .  . 

.  .     1-3  inch     . 

.     .     33  1-3 

500  years  .  .  32  feet  (nearly)  .  .  3h'3  1-3 

The  second  500  years,  af  30  inches 

each  century 155 

The  eleventh  century,  suppose  24  2-3 

inches '.     .     .    .        24  2-3 

12  I  558  in. 
Circumference  in  1759  46  6  in. 

"  There  is  a  tradition,  that  this  free  was  called 

sup- 


er sap,  back  into  the  body  of  the  tree  again  :  and 
that  in  winter  the  most  moisture  is  then  really  in 
the  tree,  and  farthest  from  the  surface. 
Yours,  &c. 

SAMUEL  MARTIN. 


to  the  editor  of  the  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

FOUNDER  IN  HORSES. 

I'aris,  Bourbon  Co.  K'y. 
Dear  Sir — 

After  a  journey  devoid  of  interest,  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  I  have  arrived  in 
Kentucky,  and  being  desirous  of  communicating 
a  cure  for  "  Foundering,"  recently  known ;  I 
make  one  effort  to  conduce  to  the  value  of  your 
present  work,  the  American  Farmer. 

One  of  the  writers  in  your  "  Farmer"  call? 
foundering,  "  chills  and  founder,"  and  compares  it 
to  inflammatory  rheumatisms  j  I  apprehend  he  does 


the  ground  ;  and  I  found  it,  in  1768,  at  4  feet.40  „.      '  " T  7      "^^"lO'^'  "'«  this  free  was  c; 
feet  6  inches  ;  and  at  5  feet   36  feet  6  inches  ;  and  ''''fX  f         "    "^  ^'"'f  ^"^'"'  """  ''  ='"•* 

•'  T^^^  t1  'r""-  '^^  ^^^-^  ■■^P^^'"°"' '  '"^-^^  ^^^'^:^  ,.'.L!!^L^',!r„  P:TJ-l',':".i.,i' 

IS  the  height  I  always  measure  at,  as  easier 
the  level  of  the  string,  and  also  being  clear 

swellings  of  the  roots.  ^  ,^  „„,.^    .,„....  „„^i   1,,,..  ,    „,,„ 

"  In  1759,  the  oak  in  Hoik  forest,  near  Bentley,  probable  that  the  growth  of  large  timber  trees  is  food  too  greedily,  that^h'e  m'a.riie  down  and  rest 
was  at  7  feet  high,  34  feet  in  circumference.  "">'  more  rapid  than  is  shewn  above:  it  woidd  his  wearied  limbs  ; — and  the  stable  being  wet  or 
■  Ihere  is  a  large  excrescence  at  5  and  6  feet,  tliat  ^ery  mucli  help  to  cotifi;ni  his  reasoning,  if  we  damp,  and  the  horse  in  a  copious  sweat,  are  rea- 
would  render  tne  measure  unfair.  In  1778,  this  tree  ^oi'W  "'>»  leceive  accurate  measurements  of  the  sons  the  best  that  can  be  given,  for  the  formation 
kadincreasedonJy  half  aninchin  19  years.  [That/iees  in  question.  lof  the  disease. 


G3 


A^IERICAN  FARMER* 


Instead  of  rising  \ip  refreshed,  the  .poor  ani" 
Hial  is  stiff  and  useless.  If  he  had  got  leave  to 
cool  perfectly,  and  been  fed  sparingly,  he  would 
have  escaped  </;«  sore  complaint. 

The  cure  is  a  lump  of  alum  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut, reduced  to  powder  and  dissolved  in  warm 
water  ;  tlic  horse  must  be  drenched  with  tliis  li- 
quid, which  in  a  short  time  will  throw  him  into 
profuse  perspiration,  and  he  will  be  able  to  pur- 
sue his  journey  the  next  day,  and  if  not  i)adly 
foundered  in  a  few  hours. 

You  will  keep  it  out  of  sight  that  this  commu- 
nication comes  from  a  woman,  as  I  wish  to  es- 
cape the 

"  World's  dread  laugh,  which  scarce 

"  The  firm  philosopher  can  scorn." 

Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  I  always  prized   fine  horses, 

and  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  my  power,  to 

alleviate  their  pain. 

Pray  do  not   put  yourself  to   the   expense  of 
sending   seed  you  have  to  purchase.     I  hope  you 
received  the   last  seed  I   sent  you  enclosed  in 
letter  from  Missouri,   particularly   the   "  Priarie 
Sensitive  plant"  seed. 

P.  S.  The  valuable  remedy  for  the  founder 
was  communicated  by  Col.  B.  Chambers,  who 
experienced  its  good  effect  on  his  own  horses,  and 
others. 

The  authoress  of  the  above  is  amongst  our  most 
valued  and  useful  correspondents,  worth  a  milli 
on  of  indolent  men,  who  neither- write  n.ir  think 
any  thing  useful  to  society — and  yet  who  call 
themselves  the  Lords  of  the  creation — acting  the 
while  the  part  of  sluggish  drones— frugcs  con- 
sumere  nati. — lEdit.  .dm.  Far. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARJIER. 


■ind  ;  following  this  precept,  we  must  take  a 
ligher  stand,  and'rest  the  prosperity  of  our  agri- 
culture upon  firmer  ground,  than  the  failure  of 
harvests  in  Europe.  Sound  and  enlightened  poli- 
cy prompts,  and  the  embarrassed  state  of  their 
tinsinces,  urges  all  the  governments  of  Europe 
most  imperiously  to  encourage  agriculture  within 
their  own  dominions  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power  ;  the  regulations  and  laws  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  bear  witness  to  that; 
Holland  it  is  true  remains  open  to  us,  but  as  she 
can  be  supplied  on  lower  terms  from  the  Baltic, 
the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  we  can  never  expect  to 
find  an  extensive  market  in  her  ports.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  they  are  but  too  true,  we 
have  but  a  slender  chance  for  the  disposal  of  our 
bread  stuffs  in  Europe. 

The  same  causes  will  produce  the  same  effects 
in  South  America.  During  the  war  our  supplies 
were  wanted,  and  found  accordingly  a  market ;  but 
peace  being  restored,  for  want  of  an  enemy  in  the 
field,  these  markets  are  likely  to  fail  us  too,  ex- 
cept in  those  particular  districts,  whose  climates 
are  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  wheat ; 
but  even  in  respect  to  this  we  have  the  rivalship 
of  those  parts  of  South  Amci-ica  to  fear  which 
are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  and  as 
their  population   is  great,  and  the  soil   fertile   in 


•nployed.  Restore  them,  by  protecting  dutieS' 
on  foreign  manufactures,  to  their  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  they  will  again  be  the  good  customers 
they  were  during  the  war;  the  price  of  land  will 
at  the  same  time  rise  in  the  same  proportion. 

But  on  this  subject,  I  beg  leave,  to  refer  you  to 
two  niost  luminous  essays,  which  Mr.  M.  Carey 
of  this  city  has  written  upon  the  subject.  They 
are  entitled : 

The  New  Olive  Branch,   and 

An  Appeal  to  Common  Sense  and  Common  Jus-". 
tlce,  or  irrefragable  facts  opposed  to  plausible 
theories. 
They  are  he  very  best  things  I  have  ever  read  up-, 
on  this  very  interesting  subject;  they  contain  the 
soundest  doctrines,  because  they  do  not  deal  in 
theories,  but  stubborn  facts,  which  leave  no  doubt 
upon  the  mind.  Every  farmer,  nay  every  citizen 
of  the  union,  ought  to  have  these  two  pamphlets 
in  his  book  case,  and  read  them  over  and  over 
again. 

If  you-  want  an  illustration  of  my  doctrines,  I 
say,  look  at  England  ;  she  consumes  within  her- 
self every  grain  her  soil  produces  and  every  head 
of  cattle  it  feeds ;  she  does  it  because  she  has^ 
besides  other  unproductive  classes,  a  numerous 
manufacturing  population  ;  she  benefits  by  it,  be- 
cause instead  of  exporting  raw  materials,  she  ex- 


SlR, 


Philadeljihia,  ISlh  Jjiril,  1822 


The  letter  of  Mr.  Isaac  Briggs,  which  is  in- 
serted in  your  very  valuable  i)a))er  of  12th  inst. 
has  given  me  much  pleasure,  and  I  wish  sin- 
cerely that  the  hints  this  gentleman  has   thrown 


the  extreme,  they  may  in  a  short  time  become  ports  manufactures;  in  other  words,  she  exports 
very  formidable  rivals.  Until  tiiey  oppose' us  in  Inot  only  her  raw  materials  but  also  her  bread- 
these  markets  with  all  the  energy  of  which  they  | stuffs  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods,  by 
are  capable,  we  shall  have  a  sufficient  surplus  forj  which  operation  their  value  has  Ijcen  three,  five 
the  supply  of  all  the  markets  which  remain  open  i and  ten  times  enhanced.  This  is  the  great  secret 
to  us,  meanwhile  we  can  clearly  perceive  that  the  of  her  prosjjerity  ;*  now  as  the  same  causes  al- 
chances  of  a  regular  and  steady  trade  in  bread!  ways  produce  the  same  effects,  and  as  the  United 
stuffs  are  rather  against  us.  I  States  are  more  favoured  in  point  of  climate  and 
But  with thisprospectbeforeour  eyes,  it  certainly'fertility  of  soil,  and  possess  therefore  a  greater 
behoves  us  to  look  about  for  a  new  market,  and  if' capability  fol'the  dcvelopement  of  m.anufacturing 
possible  for  a  more  extensive  and  more  steady  one  [industry  (bv  reason  of  their  producing  the  most 
than  any  of  those  we  are  likely  to  lose.  It  is  strange,  important  of  the  raw  materials  within  themselves) 
but  it  is  not  less  true,  that  we  have  it  in  our  pow-  it  would  be  wonderful  indeed  if  the  adoption  of  a 
er  to  create  that  market  within  our  own  country, • 


NOTE    BY    THE    EDITOR, 


[  }Vho  ~vill  ntt  hoxeevei'  be  ilra-ufn  pernonulhiinto  rUncussiont^^ 
he  Itffivt's  that  to  corre^jwndents?^ 

The  firosfierity  of  England  !  .'  !  In  tohat  does 


but  deprecate  the  means  to  do  it.  Now  I  wish 
sincerely  that  Mr.  B.  would  be  good  enough  to 
calculate  in  what  ratio  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation would  increase  in  the  Jnited  States,  if 
out,  might  be  acted  upon;  at  same  time  lam  sor-  nianufactories  were  sufficiently  protected  .^  what 

ry  to  see  that  he  does  not  allow  the  very  benefi-  j  the  consumption  of  the  manufacturing  population  it  consist  ?  none  can  (juesiio7i  the  ingenuity  of  her 
cial  influence  of  domestic  manufactories  on  Agri-jjn  bread  stuffs,  beer,  whiskey,  potatoes,  cheese,'  manufarturers,  the  genius  of  her  artisans,  /he  en- 
culture,  the  full  weight  to  which  they  are  uuques-j  mejt,  garden  stuflTs,  milk,  &c.— ^all  farm  produce, —  .ter/irise  of  her  commercial  men,  the  inhred  and- 
tionably  entitled.  He  glances  at  them,  as  well  as  \  would  amount  to  ?  further  to  what  amount  cotton,  honorable  loyalty  of  her  fieofile  ;  b  ut  where  is  her 
at  commerce,  but  the  qualifying  expression  ofj  wool,  flax,  hemp,  hides,  ?ic.  would  be  worked  up  /iros/.erity  ?  Is  it  enjoyed  ky  the  7nass  of  the  fieo- 
"  while  ajust  proportion  is  preserved,"  makes  me  by  them,  and  as  all  these    raw  materials   cornel /ile  em/iluycd  in  any  of  the  bra7ichcs  of  trade, art. 


think  that  his  mind  is  not  fully  impressed  with  the 
su/ierlatively  beneficial  influence  they  have  on 
agriculture.  If  he  had  t  ken  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  enlarged  view  o  the  sul)ject,  he  would 
at  once  have  perceived  that  he  has  not  dcie  them 
full  justice,  and  as  he  is  a  very  nice  calculator,  I 
am  sure  the  country  at  large  would  be  much  bene- 
fitted, if  he  would  enter  more  fully  upon  this 
highly  interesting  subject. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  B.  that  agriculture  is  our  prin- 
cipal concern,  and  so  it  will  and  ought  alw.ays  to 
be  ;  but  !  believe  at  same  time  that  our  situation 
with  respect  to  the  export  of  our  bread  stuffs,  is 
no  longer  the  same,  and  this  very  material  point 
he  seems  to  have  entirely  overlooked.  During 
the  war  in  Europe,  we  had  certainly  a  choice  of 
markets  for  our  bread  stuffs,  and  the  prices  were 
proportionably  high  ;  but  the  moment  peace,  tran- 
quillity, order  and  security  were  restored,  these 
markets  would  unavoidably  have  failed  us  one  af- 
ter another,  if  it  had  not  been  fortlic  total  failure 
of  the  harvest  in  the  whole  of  south  western  Eu- 
rope. To  this  adventitious  circumstance  alone, 
it  is  owing  that  the  ports  of  Europe  were  open  for 
us,  but  s  i!-ely  our  agriculture  ought  not  to  depend 
upon  sach  afllicting  casualties.  Wo  lire  com- 
a^ianded  to  build  our  houses  upon  incl:,   in.;i:  uj.  on 


from  the  farm  yard,  they  ought  by  all  means  en- 
ter into  the  calculation.  I  am  bold  to  assert, 
without  attempting  a  nice  calculation,  that  the 
annual  sum  total,  would  in  less  than  ten  years,  be 
ten  times  greater  than  the  aggregate  sum  of  our 
present  annual  exports  of  domestic  and  forei:^n 
goods  together,  by  reason  that  we  should  tiieu  be 
exporters  instead  of  importers  of  manufactures. 
And  if  we  can  create  such  a  market  within  our- 
selves, a  market  of  which  we  shall  be  sure  in  war 
as  well  as  in  peace,  where  is  the  policy  to  defer 
the  measures,  leading  to  its  formation,  for  a  single 
uKUTient  ? 

The  farmers  will  no  doubt  remember  that  during 
the  last  short  war  with  England,  in  which  period 
our  manu.''actories  flourished,  they  were  enabled 
to  sell  their  produce  at  high  prices,  although  the 
export,  as  far  as  relates  to  bread  stuffs,  was  aUiii- 
hilated  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
flourishing  condition  of  our  manufacturing  po|):i- 
lation  gave  rise  to  that  high  market,  nor  do  they 
i)crceive  that  these  selfsame  jieople,  who  were 
tlicn  such  excellent  customers,  are  now  mostly 
idle,  or  only  half  employed,  and  that  many  other 
trades,  depending  on  the  manufacturing  ])opula- 
tion,  are  in  a  languishing  state,  and  cannot  indulge 
t.'iemselTL-s  a->  they  eereaiRiy  wonld  do,  if  foHy 


or  industry?  The  Editor  has  this  very  day  re- 
ceived a  letterfrom  one  of  the  most  substantial  and 
intelligent  Farmers  in  England,  from  which  the 
following  extract  may  be  tukcji,  us  illustrative  of 
her  firos/icrity. 

"  /  ho/ie  no  circumstance  will  interiterte  to  fire- 

vent  Air. sailing  by  the  Hannibal,   C'a/itain 

fVatkinaon,  which  in  jiositively  fixed  for  the  iSth 
inst.  to  leave  this  /lort  for  .h'ew  York,  and  I  hofie 
from  the  information  I  have  here,  there  is  a  chance 
of  hisreaching  Baltimore  before  your  .Agricultu- 
ral meeting.  I  assure  you  nothing  would  have 
gix<en  me  gheatcr  /ileasure  than  to  have  accojn'ia- 
nied  my  brother-in-law,  but  I  find  so  many  things 
of  im/iortance  retjuiring  my  presence  at  home, 
that  I  must  rclinquisli  the  journey  for  the  firesent  i 
hut  I  shall  most  anxiously  await  his  return  to  dc' 
terfhine' as  to  my  future  fUans,for  I  assure  you  I 
lee  no  firosfiect  of  tillage  farming  answering  the 
sfiirited  agriculturist  in  this  country  ;  rents,  tythes 
and  taxes  are  so  excessive,  that  it  is  im/iossible  a> 
man  can  remunerate  himself  with  the  low  /trices, 
and  government  a/ifiears  determined  not  to  pro- 
tect the  Farmer.  In  short,  the  .National  debt  will 
no  doubt  ruin  this  countrti,  and  the  sooiier  the  Far^ 
rner  withdraws  his  cafiital  from  bi^siiias,  tfii 
more  he  ■rj-itt  save  of  it.'' 
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sybtcni  similiir  ti.  lurs,  should  not  [jioduce  tin 
san.e  bentficial  cilcct  in  oui-  counti)  I 

The  great  aiul  undeniable  politico  cecononiic; 
truth,  ■which  I  am  desirous  to  recommend  to  thi 
most  seiious  attention  of  gentlemen  if-,  that  the 
impulse  given  to  agriculture  \>\  domestic  manu- 
factories, is  not  only  much  more  powerlul  thaii 
commerce  cun,  or  c^  er  wWl  be  able  to  give  to  il. 
but  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  more  steady,  more 
lasting  and  more  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large. 
1  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  commerce,  being  lul- 
ly  impressed  with  its  iniportancc  and  beneficial 
intiucnce  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  1 
oontend  that  it  does  not  rank  above  manulactorics ; 
btsiues,  isC  modus  in  r(6tis,  not  every  bnuich  oi 
conimeicc  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  country, 
gome  branches  of  it  may  even  be  detrimental. 
Lei  us  look  a  little  closer  at  this  matter  I  Is  it,  1 
ask,  beneficial  to  exjjort  raw  materials  and  to  re- 
impoii  them  again  in  a  niannlactured  state?  In 
that  caae  we  give  the  labour  of  3,  4,  5,  yea,  of  ten 
men,  tor  the  labour  of  one,  according  to  the  quali- 
ty and  hnish  ot  the  niaiiutaclure  we  import  ;  the 
answer  must  therefore  be  that,  although  beneh- 
cial  in  a  certain  degree,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
most  beneiicial  method  to  increase  our  private 
wealth  ana  national  powft' ;  moreover  if  you  im- 
port manufactures  to  a  larger  amount  than  that  of 
the  raw  materials  exported,  the  balance  must  be 
paid  in  specie,  and  you  deprive  yourselt  of  your 
golu  and  siher,  as  it  happens  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Again  letnie  ask,  is  it  benefical  to  export 
manufactures  and  to  import  raw  materials  which 
oui  owii  country  does  not  produce,  such  as  cochi- 
neal and  other  dye  stuffs,  &.c.  In  this  se  you  ex- 
poi  I  111  tht  shape  of  manufactures  not  only  the 
raw  materials  of  your  own  growth,  but  also  the 
bread,  meat,  milk,  cheese,  beer,  ike.  by  which 
youi  mai.uiacturing  population  has  been  fed — 
per  contra,  you  import  raw  materials  which  nou- 
rish and  infuse  new  life  into  your  manufactories, 
and  the  balance  you  get  in  gold  and  silver  ;  the 
answer  therefore  to  this  qucstio  must  be:  Certain- 
ly'this  is  the  best  method  to  set  about  the  busi- 
ness. Isow  if  this  happened  to  be  the  character 
of  our  general  trade,  the  trade  can  ieC  on  with 
China  might  be  beneficial,  as  it  would  give  vent 
to  our  supjilies  ot  silver,  whilst  the  goods  import- 
ed from  China  would  furnish  us  the  means  of 
making  exchanges  with  some  of  the  European  and 
South  American  nations  ;  but,  situated  as  we  are, 
BO  man  will  pretend  to  say  that  the  China  trade, 
although  beneficial  to  the  few  that  are  engaged  in 
it,  IS  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large,  seeing 
that  it  inundates  us  with  Chinese  silks  and  Can- 
ton crapes,  which  are  but  a  sorry  equivalent  for 
that  silver,  of  which  we  stand  so  much  in  need 
for  the  sake  of  a  healthy  circulating  medium.  j 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  plan  is  inimical  to 
commerce,  ana  that  its  channel  will  be  narrow 
etl,  it  domestic  manufactories  are  encouraged 
but  this  objection  is  without  foundation,  although 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  impouation  ot  toreigi 
manufactures  would  decrease ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  greater  internal  circulation  of  the  raw  ma- 
■  terials,  of  indigo,  cochineal,  and  other  dye  stufls, 
of  the  half  manufactured  articles,  such  as  cotton, 
•woollen,  flaxen,  and  henipeii  yarns,  and  lastly  of 
the  manufactures  thenisehcs  for  home  consump- 
tion and  exportation,  will  employ  our  merchants 
more  fully  and  niore  beneficially  than  the  export 
and  import  trade,  as  it  is  now  carried  on.  Ihe 
import  trade  in  manufactures  wul  graUually  de- 
crease, but  1  see  no  reason  why  the  export  trade 
ot  cotton  and  tobacco  should  decrease ;  there  is 
an  absolute  want  or  demand  for  these  articles  m 
Europe,  we  shall  therefore  have  the  same  sale, 
whether  we  manufacture  our  own  cotton,  wooileu, 
and  silk  goot.s,  or  not ;  fionaparte  could  iieilhei 
dissuade  nor  frighten  the  people  of  Eurojie  out  of 


■  he  use  of  cofi'ee  aiui  sugar,  and  who  is  now  to  prc- 
nt  them  to  use  cotton  and  tobacco  ?  Is  Engia.- 
.  prohibit  our  cotton  .^  Ko!  she  is  sadly  in  wai  ' 
them  to  nourish  her  manufactories.  Is  she  to 
.  roliibit  our  tobacco f  No!  no!  she  would  lose 
one  of  the  best  feathers  out  of  her  cap,  as  tobacco 
j.ays  a  tremendous  excise  duty,  of  which  she  can- 
i.ot  afford  to  lose  a  single  shiiling.  Asto  our  ex- 
port trade,  our  merchants  have  but  a  very  limited 
number  ot  domestic  articles  to  temj  t  fortune  with 
and  to  exercise  their  skill  and  activity  upon,  but 
it  we  had  extensive  manufactories,  a  subdivision 
beneficial  to  all  would  take  place,  as  it  is  the  case 
in  England ;  some  would  persevere  in  the  old 
track,  others,  by  giving  their  attention  to  the  in- 
ternal traile,  or  the  ciiculation  of  the  above  nam- 
ed articles,  would  retreat  from  the  arena  and  leave 
the  first  class  in  the  sole,  quiet  and  undisturljcd 
possession  of  it ;  others  again  would  altogether 
withdraw  their  capital  from  commercial  pursuits 
and  invest  it  in  manufactories,  and  by  this  second 
secession  of  a  pait  of  our  mercantile  body,  those 


country,  we  shall  want  prodigious  quantities  of 
uadder,  woad,  indigo,  and  other  dye  stufis,  as 
well  as  rape  and  linseed  oil ;  we  shall  also  want 
raw  silk  ;  all  this  may  be  raised  in  the  country, 
and  anotlier  wide  field  opens  to  agricultural  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Editor!  if  you  think  these  few  hasty  re- 
marks worthy  of  a  place  in  your  paper,  you  will 
oblige  me  by  an   early  insertion. 
I  am  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 
FRANCIS  VALCK. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

FREDERICK  COUNTY  CATTLE  SHOW 
AND  FAIR. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  arrangement, 
on  behalf  of  the  Frederick  Coiuitij  Jg-ricultu- 
ral  Society, 

It  was  resolved.  To  distribute  premiums, 
amounting  to  jgl02,  at  the  Cattle  show  and  Fair,  to 


who  stick  to  the  old  beaten  ground  would  be  still  i^'^  ^"^^^  °"    Thursday    and  Friday  the  2Sd  and 

more  benefited  -4//j  of  May  ?ie.et,   at  the  jMonococy  Sricfge  Ho- 

'I  he  false  anti  pitiful  policy,  by  which  our  manu-!{f^  .^^'°  ""'"    ^,^l°^^    Frederick-Town,  on    the 

factories  lia\e  been  oppressed  and  partly  ruined,. ^'^l*'"'°''e.'"'"Pi^«^  ''°^'^'  ">  ^^'^    following  man- 


comes  now  home  ;  if  they  had  been  duly  encour- 
aged, the  seven  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  return  of  peace,  would  have  improved  and 
matured  them,  and  we  should  be  enabled  to  cope 
with  the  manufacturers  of  the  old  world  in  the 
lucrative  trade  they  are  going  to  enjoy  with  the 
rich  provinces  of  South  /imerica.  How  merrily 
might  our  raw  materials,  larded  with  beef,  pork, 
bread,  ike.  hnd  their  way  to  South  America,  in 
the  shape  of  North  American  manufactures,  but 
as  we  have  no  such  thing,  nor  any  thing  else  to 
ofler  to  the  nations  of  the  south  in  exchange  for 
their  produce,  we  are  condemned  to  be  lookers 
on,  whilst  others  taste  the  sweets  of  this  Eldora- 
do to  their  hearts  delight!  This  is  very  mortify- 
ing,   but  true ! 

'I'he  cotton  planters  are  apt  to  think  that,  if  the 
importation  of  manufactures  should  be  checked, 
a  countervailing  duty  would  be  laid  on  cotton 
wool  in  England.  I'his  is  a  groundless  appre- 
hension. '1  he  manufactories  of  England  are  hei 
main  prop,  particularly  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  silently,  but  most  efieclu- 
ally  preparing  a  conqjlete  revolution  in  the  ag- 
riculture and  landed  projierty  of  the  country, 
and  as  she   has  the   rivalship  of  the  prosperou 


ner,  to  wit : 

For  the  best   Stallion 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


ditto 


$li 


Brood  Mare  10 

Bull  It,  mouths  old  IS" 

Bull  less  than  do.  7 

Cow  10 

Heifer  ^  5 

Ram  full  bred  merino  5 

Common  do.  5 

Pair  of  ewes  s 

Boar  5 

Sow  5 

Litter  of  pigs,  not  IcssT 
than  seven  in   number 
and    not    less    than    3  >  5 

months  nor  more  than 
6  months  old  J 

Y'oke  of  working  oxen  10 

Ordered,  That  all  the  stock  to  be  offered  for 
premiums,  must  be  on  the  ground,  and  reported 
in  writing  to  the  secretary,  at  si- before  9  o'clock, 
on  the  first  day  of  Show. 

Ordered,  That  all  stock,  offered  for  premium, 
must  have  been  raised  in  or  intended  tor  the  im- 
provement of  the  stock  in  this  county. 

The  committee  regret    they   cannot   offer    at 


and  growing  manufactories  of  France  to  fear,  shei^'^s  ^'""^  premiums  tor  implements  ot  Agricul 
dare  not  burthen  the  raw  material  any  more ;  inlJ-V'.'-":  ^^^%  however  confidently  invite  the  exhi. 
short,  so  long  as  there  are  manufactories  to  a;?!"'""' .^^'^^  a  view  to  the  inspection  of  the  pub 
great  extent  in  England,    she  must  have  our  cot- 


ton, and  if  she  taxes  it  heavily,  the  French  and  Ger 
mans  will  under  sell  her.*  liut  England  strains 
every  nerve  to  produce  the  whole  supply  she 
wants  of  this  raw  material,  in  her  East  India 
possessions;  if  so,  let  the  cotton  planters  divest 
themselves  of  their  groundless  apprehensions,  let 
them  look  about  for  a  new  market !  If  the  mar- 
ket they  have  found  in  France  since  the  restora- 
tion ol  peace  is  beneficial  to  them,  would  not  a 
market  at  home  be  more  beneficial  as  it  is  not 
able  to  be  interrupted  by  war,  and  as  it  would 
and  could  some  years  hence  consume  their  whole 
annual  crop?  '1  his  state  of  things  deserves  seri- 
ous consideration  !  It  is  now  in  the  nick  of  time 
to  do  something  for  our  manufactories,  else  the 
disappointment  might  be  more  serious  than  in  the 
case  of  South   America. 

One  word   more  resjjecting  agriculture,  and  I 
have   done.     If  the  manufactories  flourish  in  the 


'  The  immense  freights  jiaid  to  neutrals  du- 
ring the  war,  to  fetch  cotton  Jrom  Amelia  L.iunu, 
are  another liroof  that  ihe  cannot  do  without  our 
cotton. 


lie,  and  for  sale. 

Ordered,  That  a  sale  of  stock  and  Agricultu- 
ral implements  will  take  place  on  Friday,  the 
second  day  of  the  Cattle  show  and  Fair,  at  10 
o'clock. 

\VILLIAM  E.  WILLIAMS, 
Chairma?!:. 

for  the  amkrican  farmer. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

I  hope  your  note  on  a  short  piece  on  millet 
published  in  the  Farmer,  April  19th,  will  induce 
those  who  publish  their  experiments,  to  des- 
cribe the  kind  they  cultivate. 

I  presume  Dr.  Coleman's  is  not  the  kind  I  have 
sown  ;  he  says  it  ought  to  be  planted  in  rows, 
four  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  from  12  to  15 
inches  in  the  drills,  and  that  it  requires  as  much 
work  as  corn;  its  produce  21  bushels  seed  to 
me  acre  ;  but  he  says  nothing  about  hay  or  fod- 
der. In  the  Farmer  of  March  16,  1821,  a  wri- 
ter says,  Dr.  Coleman's  produce  of  seed  per 
acre,  wag  not  half  equal  to  many  crops  he  had 
seen,  and  that  from  2i  to  4  tons  of  provender 
arc   jiroduced  on    a  tolerable  good  soil — but  he 


AMRiJlCAM  l^'AUi\!EH. 


i:oc.s  net  siiywbcre?     Quere — isthisthe  !;iiui  Dr.  ■      j]/"  An  account  of  a   test  by    wbu  !i  the  quali- 
Coleman  cultivates  ?     In  the  Farmer  of  January  ty  of  plaster  of  paris  can  be  asceitaincd  would  be 
i?tb   liSi'l,   it    is   stated  by   Mr.    Reedcv,   thatiu;>eiul. 
one   bushel  of  seed  sown  on  four  acres  of  jp-ound, ' 


produced  about  75  busbcis  of  seed,  aud  6  tons  of  I  '^^  ^^^  'V'"\  *  ""•'?  ?V  f  ^'f<n  ,  „  ^"^ 
hay  :  this  I  presume  is  different  fro,r,  Dr.  Cole-  ""^^  f'^''^'^  ''^  ^r.-ct  of  land  for  about  450  do  lars, 
mTn's,  and  perhaps  is  the  kind  1  have  so I^'''-^^  ^^"  >-'^^'--'  '-^K°  «"!''  '"'■  «■"""  =  °"  exammms 


bat  is  the  result  ?  it  is  now  l\ing  an  en 
waste.     Don't  this  look  strange  in  a  counti'y 


There  is  a  trifling  error  in  a  short  pi.  ce  pub-|:|  t'.'trc  is  not  sufficient  good  rail  timber  to  fence 
lished  in  the  Farmer  of  April  i9th,  in  line  20th, '"^  "*"■'" 

for "  soon  thick  enough,"  rfcad*07t'n;/!/c/c;i&i(5VV;  I  ^  -  .  • 

and  in  the  3d  paragraph!  meant  to  sav,  //^^-■^/!"^  ^'''""^  25  years  settlement?  and  it  is  on  the 
,maa  exiierimmt  is    a  just   criterion   to  ft  jo  ih'f^^^  ^^'■■«^"-"  ™a'^  --^'s"- 

value,  I  ri-'^rft.  very  much  that  I  have  not  hadl  :fy=  Bv  an  arrangement  with  his  Printer,  the 
a?i  upliortunily  of  proving  its  value  before  I  read  \-E^i\\[fiY  com'povuuls  to  send  every  article  to  the 
your  publication.  I  hope  I  can  now  alw;>ysipress  in  a  ata:::  pre/ian'd  for  /tubHral.ion,  as  to 
have    a   sufficiency  of  hay,  even  if  clover  fails,  ;spellin?-,  diction,  &c.  Jkc.  so  that  the    Printer   is 


for  it  will  be  time  enough  to  sow  millet,  after  the 
fate  of  the  clover  crop  is  ascertained. 

A. 

AGRICULTURAL  MEMORANDA, 

SOTICtS    TO     JNTI     K-STIiACT-    FIIOM     lo:  H  1>I'  iNllt-.TS,     &C. 
QUERY    BY  'A    SUBSCRIBER. 

■]/=  In  the  essay  on  manures  by  .\rthur  Yoimg, 
lately  published  in  the  Farmer,  it  is  stated  as  be- 
ing necessary,  when  yjlouijhing  in  long  manure 
and  green  crops,  to  add  a  "  skim  coulter  to  the 
plough:"  quere — have  any  of  our  readers  seen 
such  a  covdterinuse,  how  is  it  made,  and  how  and 
ivhere  is  it  attached  to  the  plough  ?  a  description 
with  a  drawing  if  necessary  to  understand  it, 
would  be  acceptable. 

itT"  Jacob  Herrington,  Esq.  promises  to  com- 
:iumicate  the  result  of  trials  to  be  made  by  him,  in 
the  N.  \V.  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  of  rare  seed  sent 


responsible  only  iov  fol/oiri'ig-  l/>r  copy.  'Hence 
correspondents  will  sec  tlic  necessity  of  sending 
their  connnuuications  in  a  fair  hand  and  at  least 
correctly  sf:etled.  The  Editor  has  not  timei  to 
make  copies,  which  iji  some  cases  is  absolutely 
necessary,  from  the  number  of  the  writer's  er- 
rors, even  where  the  mo/frr  is  good.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  do  it,  andiinpossi- 
ble  for  him  to  accomplish  it. 

■)^  Spirits  of  turpentine  (says  a  N.C.  correspon- 
dent) in  shudl  and  repeated  doses  has  been  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  dyspepsia  with  advantage — ^lie 
recommends  it  in  conjunction  with  kvf.  coFfKK, 
milk,  exercise,  (not  locomoti'-n,  but  positive 
labour,  such  as  sawing  wood  or  holding  the  plough) 
a  sore  back,  ixc.  &c.  I  fear,  says  he,  your  de- 
votion  to  our   interests  deprives  you  of  exercise 


and  an  early  bed.     There  are  many  items  which 
,    ,  ,     ^  _,  .      go  to  constitute  health,  and   none  shoidd  be  neg- 

lO  him  by  the  Editor  of  the  }■  armer,  and  of  Chile  fgcted. 
wheat  from  Mr.'Raguet,  of  the  Senate   of  Penn-i 
ylvwiia.     He  gives  the  weight  of  one  of  his/j/^Asj-t?" --^  fo!7r.V'o?K/f'«(:  at    li'inc/irstfr.  Con.  under 


-615  pounds, 

■X'7^  Mr.  Law,  President  of  the  Prince  George's 

Agricultural  Society,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ashes 

(if  burnt  clay,    will  keep  off  tlie  cut  worm  from 


date  of  May  1,  says  respecting, 
MEHiNO  SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 
We   have  known    of  but  one  lot  of  full    blood 
merinoes  being  sold  this  year,   and  these  were  a 


rorn;  and  subsequently  to  the  communication  of  i  very  fine  lot  of  lOU,  cniefly  ewes,  which  brought 
that  belief,  refers  for  authority  and  confirmation  !5?10.  They  are  scarce,  more  buyers  than  sellers, 
to  the  New  England  custom  of  sprinkling  ashes, Nice  lots  of  wool  bring  irom  75  to  S3  cents  the 
'in  the  young  corn,  as  indicated  by  the  lines  of  the  jpound. 

I'of-t,  We  observed  in  your  last  paper,  a  request  from 

"  A  little  ashes  sprinkled  round  the  spire,  |  Jonathan    for   information   respecting  actual  ex- 

"  Soon  steep'd  in  rain,  will  bid  the  worm  retire."  Iperiments  made  in  this  country  with  regard  to 
He  sent  the  Editor  several  grains  of  corn  found  the  jYorth  Devon  Cattle.  We  purchased  a  Devon 
in  his  field  in  which  the  worms  had  "their  fangs  so  bull  calf  of  Mr.  Pattison  of  Baltimore,  in  the  fall 
closely  fixed  that  the  overseer  in  lifting  the  corn  jof  1820,  we  put  him  to  an  ordinary  sized  cow,  the 
(h'ew up  also  the  cut  worm."  These  grains  havelnext  spring,  which  produced  a  beaulii'ul  iialf 
iiad  their /jfffrt*  cleanly  scooped  out,  and  look  for  jblood  calf  of  a  mahogany  red  colour,  which  at 
all  the  world  as  if  they  had  been  visited  by;seven  months  old  weighed  616  lbs.  and  on  the 
ground  mice;  it  only  shows  that  the  cutworm  asjlGth  day  of  February  last  when  he  wa^  one  year 
well  as  the  mouse  has  a  s':veet  tooth  in  his  head. —  lold,  weighed  812  lbs.  He  had  the  full  milk  of  the 
Mv.  Law,  whose  mind  is  ever  active,  has  discov-  .cow  three  months  only,  and  no  extra  feed.  The 
'  red  that  his  chickens  are  devoured  this  y ear-by  I  above  mentioned  calf  we  sold  to  Mr.  Henry  Herd- 
,'ie  hawk,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  his 'son  of  Hartford,  at  the  cattle  show  last  fall  who 
:.itchen,  and  with  it  the  martin,  the  dreaded ene-  inow  owns  him. 

SAMUEL  HULBERT  &  Co. 


so  destitute  of  ambition  (to  say  nothing  about 
self  interest)  as  not  to  feel  a  pride  to  excel  in 
the  quality  of  his  livestock?  Is  it  not  as  cheap 
to  keep  a  good  animal  as  a  bad  one — and  then  is 
it  not  a  source  of  great  pleasure  even  to  the  eye, 
to  have  in  our  fields  and  stables  animals  of  fine 
synunctry,  of  thrifty  constitutions,  possessing  and 
snpplying  in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  for 
wiiichthey  are  kept — fine  action  in  the  horse — do- 
cility, early  maturity,  and  much  beef  of  best  quali- 
ty in  the  ox — cows  of  the  Jill-pail  breed,  &c.  &c. 
All  agree  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  such  animals, 
but  many  farmers  are  too  miserably  penurious, 
too  penny-wise  pound-foolish,  to  pay  any  thing 
like  their  value  for  breeding  stock. 


J/*"  In  the  2d  Vol.  of  communications  to  the 
Bo.iid  of  Agriculture,  Sir  Charles  Middlcton, 
Bart,  answers  some  queries  relative  to  his  Farm, 
at  Jeston,  iii  Kent. 

A  satisfactory  reply  is  here  given  to  each  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  is,  that, 
though  in  raising  to  high  condition  a  farm  which 
had  been  much  neglected  and  out  of  heart,  the 
occupier  may  at  hrst  be  materially  out  of  pocket, 
the  result  of  a  series  ot  years  will'  be  highly  ad- 
vantageous. A  considerable  capital,  however,  is 
requisite  to  bear  the  drawbacks. — The  ,iSi  n 
farm  contains  250  acres,  and  Sir  Charles  states 
'that,  in  the  first  year  of  its  falling  under  his  man-  ^ 
ageuient,  the  whole  amount  of  the  produce  con-  ^ 
sisted  of  two  loads  of  hops  per  six  acres,  forty 
one  quarters  of  wheat,  (328  bushels);  twenty  se- 
:ven  qurs.  of  barley,  twelve  of  peas,  and  thirty 
.loads  of  hay  and  clover;  value  in  all,  six  hundred 
jand  ninety  four  pounds  British  ;  whereas,  he 
adds:  "  I  have  had  on  the  same  farm,  in  its  im- 
proved state,  nineteen  loads  of  hops,  one  hun- 
jdred  and  thirty  quarters  of  wheat,  thirty  seven 
of  barley,  one  hundred  and  thirty  seven  of  beans, 
'five  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  bushels  of 
pota.toes,  and  eighty  three  loads  of  h^y:  value  in 
all,  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  se- 
ven pounds  British." 


*  Kingston,  Temiessee. 


WEM  Wi^WmMl^^ 


iny  of  the  hawk 

$j"  Anessaysigr.ed  J.  W.,  on  Indian  corn,  is  re- 
ceived. The  substance  of  it  may  be  given  in  few 
v/ords  ;  he  condemns  high  ridges  and  water  fur- 
rows, recommended  by  Arator,  because,  when 
the  roots  have  extended  to  the  water  furrows  in 
search  of  food,  they  are  there  arrested  in  their 
progress,  and  cease  to  gather  nourishment  for  the 
plant,  at  the  very  season  when  it  is  most  wanting 
to  perfect  the  ear,  hence  the  ears  are  small,  and 
the  crop  diminished  ;  he  would  recommend  a  level 
.;i-f:u-,e. 

Q7^  The  Essay  of  Mr.  Minor  has  been  so  of- 
ten and  so  highly  spoken  of,  that,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  many  friends  it  is  published  in  pam])hlet 
form  with  notes  by  the  Editor  of  the  "  .4meri- 

can  I'cn-wrr:'    and  is  for  sale    at  the^Office  of      .^^.^  ^^^g,^.  ^^^^^  come  fn-ejiarea:  anu  is  uiere  a 
the   American  Fanner    by  V\mF     Redding.,^  who  pretends  to  c.ltiTate his  ow«  land, 

and  by  the  Booksellers:— /ince  12i  f«.  jx^..  «v,»,  i 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  MAT  17,  1822. 

1]/=  The  Editor  is  atithorised  to  assure  the  pub- 
lick  that  an  opportunity  will  be  presented  at  the 
cattle  Show  and  Fair,  on  the  last  two  days  of  this 
month,  to  purchase  choice  breeding  stock  of  eve- 
ry kind. — Horses,  neat  cattle,  Bakewell  sheep, 
hogs,  &c.  Let  farmers  therefore  who  wish  to  im- 
prove their  stock  come  prepared:  and  is  there  a 


PRICE,  CURRENT— CORRECTED  weekly. 
Flour  from  the  wagons,  superfine  §6  62 i — "vVharf 
'do.  $6  o7i  to  6  50— Wheat  white,  ^1  4-1  to  146 
— Red,  do".  y$l  40  to  1  144 — \Miite  Com,  78  to 
:80  cts. — Yellow,  do.  71  to  75 — Rye,  70  to  75 — 
'Oats,  40  to  45 — Whiskey  from  the  wagons  32 
cts. — Shad  No.  1 .  trimmed,  $7 — Do.  do.  No.  2,  §6 — 
No.  1,  nntrimmed,  §5  75  to  6 — No.  2,  do.  do.  g5 
— Herrings,  No.  1,^2  25  p.  bbl. — No.  2,  do.  g2 — 
1  Whiskey,  33 — Rice,  §3  25  to  3  50 — Apple  Bran- 
dy, 36  cts. — Peach,  do.  none — Tar,  N.  Carolina, 
\$2  25 — Rosin,  ^2  25 — White  pine  boards,  per  M 
';glO  to  30 — Pitch  pine  boards,  4S10  to  30 — Bees- 
.wax,  37Ato40cts. — Beef,  Baltimoi'e  mess,  No  1, 
1^8  to  8  50 — No.  2  do.  $6  to  6  50 — Pork,  mess  do. 
Sj5l3tol350— primedo,  glltoll50 — Bacon,  hams, 
1 10  to  12  J  cts?— Middlings,  7  to  8  cts. — Lard,  8  to 
9  cts. — Candles,  New  England,  16  to  19  cts. — Salt, 
[Liverpool  coarse,  50  to  55  cents — Turks  Isl- 
and 65  to  70 — St.  Ubes,  53to55 — Sugar,  Havana, 
brown  $9  to  9  50— White  do.  §13  to  13  50— Cof- 
fee, (W.  I.)  green,  §528  50— St.  Domingo,  §26— 
Molasses,  (W.  I.)  30  to  32  cts.— Soal  Leather  28 
to  32  cts. — Rough,  J^450  to  5  per  side — Butter  25  ta 
37 i — Eggs,  10, to  12i  cts— Live  Cattle,  g5  to  6 — 
Beef,  prime  pieces,  8  to  10  cts. 

MARYLAND  TOBACCO,  one  parcel  raised 
by  Nathan   Hammond,  of    Frederick,   sold   the 
last  week  for5l8and25 — inferior  qualities  same 
as  last  report — very  dull,     • 
VIRGINIA  TOBACCO— no  sales. 
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Delivered  before  the  "hitadel/:hia  !SocietyforJ:ro- 
/noting'  j^gricu.'liire,  at  its  annual  mee!i/i,q'  07, 
iheJiflccrulKjf  Januartj,  \ii22.     By   Kichoi.as 
BlDDLK,   Estj. 
At  a  nicctiiij;  of  the  "Phlludelphiu  Society  ft.i 

piciiioliiig  Agi-iculturc,"  lu-kl  Istn.o.  15th,  lft22: 
1  he  anmiai  atUhcss  vas  iklivered  by  Nichohis 

Buldle,  Ksquii'c  :  ,  " 

W  hereupon,  Rcaoh-ed  uiinnimouslu.  That  the 

thanks  of  the  Society   be  presented  to  Kieholas 

Bidclle,  lls(iiiiie,  for  his  eloquent  oration  this  day 

pionounccU,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a 

copy  for  publication. 

From  the  Minv.tcs. 

KOBERTS  VAUX, 

Srcreiartj. 

ADDUESS. 
ISIr.  Frenident,  and  Gentlemen 

of  the  Agricultural  Society. 
I  congratulate  you  on  the  return  of  this  anniver- 
sary  of  our   Society.      1   rejoice  with   you  that 


were  among  the  most  distinguished  citizens  ;  and 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture  have  i-arely  been  em- 
bellished by  so  much  eloquence,  or  sung  with  so 
mucli  enthusiasm,  as  by  the  great  writers 
antiquity.  But  this  intellectual  enjnyuier.t  ot 
the  country  may  well  crnsitt  with  an  imperfect 
condition  of  husljandiy.  The  natural  feelings 
belout;  to  all  times,  but  science  is  necessarily  prO' 
gressi\c;  nhr  does  it  detract  in  any  degree  from 
tlic  merits  cf  the  farmers  of  ancient  days,  that 
in  an  eiaof  comparative  infancy,  in  the  physical 
sciences,  tlicy  were  not  advanced  Ijcyond  the 
knowledge  of  their  age.  1  incline  to  tliink.  then 
liiat  our  natural  reverence  for  aricicnt  nations,  has 
exaggerated  the  value  of  their  agriculture,  and 
that  a  deliberate  examination  of  tlieir  history  and 
their  writings,  is  calculated  to  lower  tlie  genei-al 
estimate  of  the  scientific  management  of  their 
land;;. 

Thus  the  most  distinguished  people  of  antiqui- 
ty, tlie  Athenians,  were  extremely  attached  to 
the  country  life';  yet  their  agriculture  must  have 
been  imperfect.  Attica  is  a  small,  ridgy,  poor 
district  of  land,  about  one-third  as  large  as  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Bucks,  with  a  very  liglit 
caK'areous  soil,  so  dry,  that  it  would  not  yield 
pasture  to  support  the  cavalry  employed  in  its  de 


another  year  has  been  added  to  its  long  career  ofijj,,,^^,^  g,,^  so  unproductive,  that  it  did  not  afford 
uselulness— and  that,  as  tlie  occupations  of  this  g,.,^i„  enough  for  the  subsistence  of  the  farmers 
day  prove,weareprcparedto  resume  our  laboursjtiieniselves.  Its  supplies  of  grain  were  annually 
with  undiminished  zeal  and  increased  resources.  Isn^ted,  and  its  chief  produce  appears  to  have 
It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  a  few  sagacious;  ^een  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  honev  from  its  hills, 
and  distmguished  gentlemen,  who  had  honorably  Lj„i  t^g  ^y^^^  ^^y^^^.^^  delights  in  it's  thin  dry  soil, 
served  their  country  during  the  war,  wisely  judg-  Theirgreat  rivals  occupied  alarger,  and  rather 
mg  that  Its  prosperity  m  peace  eminently  depend- 1  a  better  countrv,  but  their  halnts  and  their  in- 
ed  on  Its  agriculture,  laidthe    foundation  ot  thisi^titutjo^g  estranged  them  totMlv  from  the  cultiva- 


institution,  the  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  the  on- 
ly Agricultural  Society  in  America.  From  that 
period  to  the  present  day,  its  members  have  been 
unwearied  in  cherishing  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation.  An  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
enlightened  farmers  of  Europe — the  introduction 
of  the  latest  writings — of  the  most  improved  im- 
plements— of  new  varieties   of    plants — and  the 


tion  of  it.  The  territory  of  Sparta  Avas  divided 
into  small  lots,  each  yielding  about  "0  bushels  of 
grain,  with  a  proportion  of  wine  and  oil ;  and 
these  were  cultivated,  not  by  the  owners  them- 
selves, who  disdained  the  pacific  labours  of  hus- 
bandry, but  by  a  class  of  people,  half  slaves  and 
half  tenants,  who  gave  a  fixed  proportion  of  the 
produce  to  the  landlords.     Such  a  state  of  things 


best  breeds  of  animals,  gave  them  advantages  ^ugt  be  inauspicious  to  agriculture  ;  the  frugality 
which  they  have  imparted  to  their  countrymen  q,  ti.g  owner  being  satisfied  by  a  very  moderat'e 
with  a  liberality  worthy  of  all  praise.  I  production,  and  the  depressed   condition  of  the 

From  these  efforts  they  have  reaped  an  abund-|  tenant,  rarely  giving  him  the  means  or  the  wish 
antharvest.  Theymayfindit  m  the  distinctiouof  improving  his  farm.  The  rest  of  llie  Greek 
whicli  their  Labours  have  acquired  among  the  ag-  U^at;^^^  ^eem  to  have  supplied  their  own  consump- 
ncultunsts  ot  Europe— they  may  find  it  in  the|tio,i  .  but  this  is  probably  an  evidence  rather  of 
homage  which  every  section  of  the  union  is  offer- [their  temperance,  than  their  skill,  and  the  obser- 
ingtotheSocicty,by  tollowing Its  example— they  vation  of  one  of  their  best  farmers,  Xenophon, 
may  find  it  under  a  far  more  delightful  form,  in  that  agriculture  is  the  easiest  of  all  the  arts,  and 


the  satisfaction  of  having  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  country,  which  has  presented 
a"  scene  of  agricultural  prosperity,  -such  as  was 
never  before  given  to  the  Iiopcs  of  men.  These 
are  natural  and  gratifying  reflections.  It  vrill 
however,  Ijctter  accord  witli  the  unassuming  .^nd 
practical  character  of  the  Society,  if  instead  of 
indulging  in  personal  feelings,  we  endeavour  to 
make  even  this  meeting  not  wholly  unprofitable 
by  an  attempt,  necessarily  hasty  and  imperfect, 
to  compare  the  situation  of  the  best  cultivated 
parts  of  Europe  with  our  own — to  observe  the 
means  of  improvement  which  the  examinatioi 
presents — and  to  suggest  such  topics  as  may  re 
commend  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

In  this  inquiry  our  curiosity  is  naturally  first  at- 
tracted towards  those  distinguished  nations  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  who  after  fiUins'  the  world  witli 
their  fame,  have  passed  away,  bequeathing  to 
posterity  some  of  the  noblest  works  of  genius, 
and  the  purest  examples  of  human  character. — 
Undoubtedly  in  all  that  remains  of  them,  we  m-.r: 
trace  the  evidences  of  strong  attachment  to  rural 
life,  and  an  exquisite  perception  of  its  enjoy- 
ments.   Undoubtedly  the   cultivators  of  the   soil 


readily  acquired  by  a  little  attention  to  the  execu 
tion,  reveais  better  than  any  collection  of  facts, 
the  true  state  of  Greek  husbandry;  particularly 
as  it  is  confirmed  by  the  remains  of  all  the  geor- 
gical  writers  of  Greece,  which  have  reached  us. 
We  have  amplerinforniation  witli  regard  to  the 
ancient  state  of  Italy.  The  institutions  and  tlie 
manners  of  the  early  Romans  were  singularly  fa- 
vourable to  agriculture.  The  extreme  subdi 
sion  of  the  soil,  cultivated  by  the  proprietor 
himself,  seems  to  present  the  strongest  incentive 
of  necessity  and  interest  to  good  husbandry 
Thus  the  first  allotment  to  each  individual  was 
two  acres.*  How  long  this  limitation  continued, 
is  unknown  ;  but,  on  the  establishment  of  the  re 
public,  243  years  afterwards,  the  limit  was  fixed 
at  seven  acres. f  This,  like  all  unnatui-al  ar- 
rangements which  restrict  human  inoustry,  gave 
way  before  the  ])rogress  of  wealth  and  inequality  ; 
for,  in  about  a  century  and  a  half,  a  law  prohibit 
edthe  possession  by  any  individual  of  more  tlian 


*  About   one  acre   and  a    ijuarter    American 
measure. 
\  Four  (tT.d  one-third  acres  Air^rican  measure. 


five  liundred.  But  tiic  chuage  of  a  ;  ,  .a,  .  ic 
infatuation  of  pov/er,  above  all  the  inc;-o,lactioti 
of  slavery,  rendered  it  didicult  to  enforce  tliesc 
restraints,  and  the  career  of  this  inequality  did 
not  stop  till,  as'is  confessed  by  I'liny,  the  exten- 
sive estates  had  destroyed  Rome  and  the  provin- 
ces, and  one  half  of  Al'rica  was  owned  by  six 
Roman  lamiliesthc  chiefs  of  whom  Nero  destroy- 
ed. In  the  progress  of  these  changes,  the  best 
remembrances  of  tlie  Roman  power,  as  well  as 
the  highest  advancement  of  its  agriculture,  are 
connected  with  tlie  period  immediately  succeed' 
iiig  the  formation  of  the  republic,  when  the  allot- 
ment of  seven  acres  continued  to  be  gener;-illy 
maintained,  and  it  was  deemed  wrong  in  a  sena- 
tor to  possess  more  than  fifty.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  the  farm  of  Cincinnatus  consisted 
of  four  acres,  the  other  three  having  been  lost  by 
his  becoming  security  for  a  friend.  It  was  then 
that  Curius,  on  his  return  fn.m  a  successful  cam- 
paign, refused  from  the  people  a  grant  of  fift) 
acres,  declaring,  that  he  was  a  bad  citizen  who 
could  not  be  contented  with  the  old  allowance  of 
seven.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  subdivision  of 
the  soil  required  good  cultivation  to  satisfy  the 
wants  even  of  the  most  frugal.  But  in  the  days 
which  are  cited  as  the  most  distinguished  in  her 
history,  when  Rome  spread  over  Italy  and  almost 
all  the  ancient  world — the  substitution  of  slaves 
for  free  labourers  had  given  a  new  character  to 
agriculture.  In  that  period  almost  all  Italy  was 
cultivated  by  slaves — not  like  that  unhappy  class 
of  persons  in  our  time,  whose  misfortunes  are  al- 
leviated by  tenderness,  and  whose  increasing 
numbers  are  at  once  the  evidence  and  the  reward 
of  humanity — but  by  male  slaves  brought  from 
theproxinces,  whose  waste,  as  they  possessed  no 
families,  was  constantly  recniited  from  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  empire.  Their  numbers  must 
'  ave  rendered  them  formidable,  for  they  seem  to 
have  worked,  like  modern  galley  slaves,  Ih 
chains  ; — they  must  have  been  treated  with  great 
harshness,  since,  among  other  proofs  of  it,  Cato 
recommends,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  every 
good  economist  to  sell  off  his  old  wagons,  antj 
tools,  and  cattle,  and  his  old  and  sickly  slaves — 
and  their  labour  could  not  have  been  very  efficient 
as  the  allowance  for  a  grain  farm  of  125  Ameri- 
can acres,  a  great  part  of  which  was  of  course  in 
fallow,  was  eight  men. 

Accordingly,  there  are  two  facts  decisive  as  to 
the  general  productiveness  of  land.  Tlie  first  is, 
tliat  as  the  almcst  universal  system  of  farming 
was  by  alternate  crops  and  fallows,  nearly  one 
half  the  soil  must  have  been  always  unemployed. 
The  second  is,  that  the  average  produce  of  Italy, 
in  the  time  of  Columella,  was  only  four  times  the 
seed — two  circumstances  which  do  not  now  con- 
cur in  any  well  cultivated  country. 

Nor  do  tlie  agricultural  writers  inspire  more 
favourable  opinions.  The  works  of  Cato,  of  Var- 
10,  of  Columella,  of  Virgil,  of  Palladius,  and  of 
the  writers  whose  fragments  are  contained  in  the 
collection  ascribed  to  Constantine,  present,  it  is 
true,  tiie  most  curious  details  of  ancient  husband- 
ry. There  is  mucli  excellent  sense,  much  admi- 
rable practice,  many  processes  which  might  fur- 
nish suggestions  for  modern  improvement;  but 
farmers  who  resort  to  them  for  instruction,  will 
rise  I  think  from  the  study,  with  an  impression, 
that  their  agriculture  was  govenied  by  practices 
atherthan  principles  ;  and  that  there  is  wanting 
that  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  vegetation, 
the  composition  of  soils,  and  the  rotation  of  crops 
which  have  given  to  modern  farming  its  dignity 
and  value.  Even  these  useful  practices  too,  are 
often  disfigured  by  a  fantastical  mixture  of  super- 
stition and  empiricism.  When,  for  instance,  we 
read  in  Cato  a  minute  description  of  an  incanta- 
tion, by  which  the  dislocated  bones  of  a  fartrter 
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may  be  charmed  back  into  their  places — when 
Cokimella  directs  us  to  save  oar  vines  from  mice, 
by  tri-.iiuini;- then  at  night  during  a  full  moon — 
when  botion  declares  that  an  effectual  mode  ol 
extirpating  broom-rape  from  the  fields,  is  to  draw 
onfi\e  shells  the  picture  of  Hercules  strangling 
a  lion,  and  bury  one  in  the  middle  and  one  in  each 
corner  of  the  field — when  Democritus  will  ensure 
us  a  chriving  garden,  if  we  bury  an  ass's  head  in 
the  middle  of  it — when  some  of  the  most  sober 
writers  gravely  describe  the  remedy  by  which 
the  broom  rape  may  be  driven  from  all  fields,  and 
caterpillars  banished  instantly  from  gardens, 
■which  was  to  make  a  barefooted,  half-clad  wo- 
man, with  her  hair  dishevelled,  walk  tlirce  times 
round  it — when  these,  and  many  similar  direc 
tior.s  are  given  by  the  great  masters  of  the  sci 
ence,  they  must  be  received  as  evidences  of  its 
extreme  imperfection.  Indeed,  no  one  who  will 
compare  the  rude  plough  of  the  Romans  with  the 
admirable  instruments  of  France  and  England,  or 
will  contrast  the  writings  of  Columella  and  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  can  fail  to  acknowledge  how  much 
science  and  the  mechanicartshave  contributed  to 
agriculture. 

We  may  derive  more  instruction  from  their  de 


hey  extract  from  their  land  by  industry  and  :  ii 
application   of  maimres,    a   rapid    succession 
■,rops,  probablv  not  inferior  to  those  of  a.iyot'i 
country.     The  details  of  Italian  and  Flemish  hus- 
bandry— the   Italian   rotation  of  crops,  and   the 
Flemish  management  of  cattle  and  manures — are 
worthy  of  attentive  study  by  all  in  this  country, 
who  would  improve  in  scientific  farming.      They 
would     often   suggest    modes  of    culture,  better 
adajited  to  our  climate  than  the  practices  of  Eng- 
land, which  we  are  too  prone  to  follow    without 
making  allowance  for  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  seasons  of  the  two  countries. 

The  general  cultivation  of  Great  Britain  is  cal- 
culated to  inspire  a  mingled  feeling  of  admiration 
and  surprise  :  of  admiration  at  what  she  has  ac- 
complished, and  surprise  at  what  she  has  neglect- 
ed. She  has  many  advantages  :  her  exuberant 
capital,  her  commerce,  htr  manufactures,  furnish- 
ing to  agriculture  so  large  a  body  of  domestic 
consumers,  have  enabled  her  to  cover  a  large 
portion  of  her  soil  with  a  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful cultivation,  which  no  stranger  can  contem- 
plate without  satisfaction.  Yet  a  nearer  inquiry 
excites  astonishment,  that  this  very  success  has 
not   induced  a  more   enlarged   and  better   hus- 


scendants.  So  naturally  do  our  recollections  bandry. 
dwell  rather  on  the  past  than  the  present  Italy —  There  is  an  extraordinary  difference  in  the  cal- 
so  much  more  are  we  attracted  by  its  ruins  than  culations  of  British  economical  and  statistical  wri- 
by  its  prosperity,  that  we  have  not  sufficiently  ad-  ters  on  that  subject ;  but  the  safest  estimates  show, 


mired  its  agriculture.  Yet  Italy  is  probably  at 
this  day  the  best  cultivated  country  in  Europe. — 
It  supports  from  its  soil  a  population  greater  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  than  any  other  ;  and  such 
is  its  admirable  system  of  culture,  so  triumphant 


that  a  proportion  of  from  one-third  to  nearly  one 
half  of  the  surface  of  Great  Britain  is  waste  and 
almost  unproductive.  Of  these  waste  lands,  it  is 
again  estimated,  that  one-fourth  or  one-fifth 
mip;ht  be    enclosed  and  cultivated,  and   the  rest 


its  industry,  that,  though  suffering  from  the,  employed  for  sheep  or  for  planting  timber.  The 
worst  of  all  evils,  oppressive  and  profligate  gov-;  consequence  is,  that  she  does  not  rai.se  grain 
ernments — although  a  great  extent  of  coimtry,i  enough  for  her  own  consumption;  the  average 
not  less  than  200  miles  long,  and  from  C3  to  60;  importations  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  during  the 
miles  wide,  is  in  a  considerable  degree  lost  to' last  twenty  years,  having  been  about  four  millions 
culti^■ation,  by  the  malaria,  whicli  has  depopula-  of  bushels  a  year,  amounting  to  nearly  thirteen 
ted  the  fairest  part  of  the  old  Roman  empire  ;  or  fourteen  days  consumption.  Whether  it  be 
still  the  absolute  amount  of  its  produce  was  never!  desirable  to  resort  to  the  waste  lauds  to  supplv 
perhaps  greater  tlian  atpjcsent.  They  have  ac-!  this  deficiency,  is  a  question  of  domestic  policy 
complished  this,  by  substituting  for  the  long  fal-j  which  it  is  for  her  alone  to  decide.  But  even  a 
lows  of  antiquity  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  and  stranger  may  be  allowed  to  perceive,  that,  with 
by  terracing  the  feet  and  sides  of  the   mountains,  out  abstracting  capital  from  other  pursuits  tore 


so  as  to  render  tliem  eminently  productive.  Tlie 
minute  division  of  the  soil  forms  the  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  Its  agriculture.  When  the  influence  of 
Christianity  had  aljolished  slavery,  the  manumit- 
ted slaves,  who  were  then  the  only  labourers, 
became  tenants,  and  have  so  conlimied  to  the 
present  day.  Five-sixths  of  its  population  arc 
small  farmers,  working  the  land  on  shares  of  one- 
half  or  one  third.  These  cultivators  of  a  few 
acres  have  rendered  their  country  sofertile,  that 
fi'om  one  end  of  Italy  to  tlie  other — from  the  irri- 
gated meadows  of  Lombardy  to  the  volcanic  re- 
gions of  Naples,  if  we  e>;cept  some  paJ'ts  of  the 
Pope's  dominions — there  is  scarcely  a  single  spot 
which  does  not  produce  the  utmost  which  its  sit 
nation  and  natural  fertility  admits.  The  eye 
rests  with  delight  upon  the  magnificent  prospects 
of  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese  ;  on  that  busy 
scene  of  industry,  v/hich  sustains  a  population  oi 
one  person  to  e\ery  two  acres — where  three- 
fourths  of  the  gross  produce  is  disposable,  and 
where  the  fields  are  constantly  covered  with 
succession  of  varied  and  abundant  harvests.  'I'l., 
district  near  N'esuvius  has  a  population  of  5000 
souls  to  the  square  league,  a  proportion  unknown 
to  any  other  part  of  Europe  :  while  in  Sorrento, 
their  rotation  of  eight  crops  in  five  years,  and  one 
of  them  a  cotton  crop,  is  pronounced  by  a  ccmijje- 
tent  judge  to  be  "the  best  managed  and  the  most 
productive  of  any  in  the  world." 

It  is  however  rivalled,  if  it  ue  not  equalled,  by 
parts  of  Flanders  ;  where  from  a  soil  more 


claim  waste  lands,  the  deficiency  of  England 
might  be  readily  supplied  by  the  simpler  process 
of  a  better  husbandr)-  on  lands  now  under  cultiva- 
tion. "  A  very  small  portion,"  says  one  of  her 
best  authors,  Dickson,  writing  in  1804,  "  a  verv 
small  portion  of  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  isl.ind 
has,  even  at  this  advanced  period,  been  bi  ought 
under  a  judicious  and  well  conducted  system  of 
husbandry.  Immense  tracts  of  land,  of  the  more 
rich  and  fertile  kinds,  may  be  still  met  with  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  are  managed 
in  very  imperfect  anddisadvantageous  methods  of 
farming  ;"  and  he  a.do;;ts  the  calculation  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  that  30  millions  of  acres  are  either 
in  a  state  of  waste,  orcidtixated  under  a  very  de- 
tective system  of  husbandry.  Even  still  later,  in 
1K12  and  1816,  we  learn  from  the  valuable  wri- 
tings of  Dr.  Kigby,  that  some  of  the  very  coun- 
ties which  Dickson  considers  as  the  most  perfect, 
ilvc  still  very  deficient  :  that  "  in  Essex  tht 
wretched  system  of  fleet  ploug  ling  and  whole 
year  fallows  is  still  pertinaciously  adhered  to" — 
that  Sussex  "  is  behind  almost  all  others,  at  least 
luilf  a  century" — that  in  Clieshire  the  antiquated 
system  of  ^  century  back  still  prevaiis — thai 
Shropshire  is  subject  to  a  very  inefficient  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  that  in  short  "  a  great  part  of  the 
kingdom  is  in  a  lamentable  state  of  agricultural 
unproductiveness."  Some  of  these  defects  are 
the  result  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  With  all 
the  splendid  success  of  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  in 
rendering  his  land  nearly  ten  times  as  productive. 


fertile  than  Italy,  though  in  a  climate  less  geiiial,  i  he  us^  the  drill  husbandry  for  sixteen  years  be 


ore  any  individual  followed  his  example;  and 
•en  now  his  improvements  are  supposed  by  him- 
i;  to  extend  about  one  mile  in  a  vear.  Other 
auses,  however,  arc  not  wanting,  and  some  that 
o  us  seem  almost  incredible.  For  instance,  near- 
y  one-half  the  arable  land  of  England  is  held  in 
common  ;  its  culture  is  therefore  subject  to  re- 
trictions  either  of  custom  or  law,  and  the  por- 
lon  of  each  commoner  is  often  so  arranged,  that 
le  cannot  cross-plough  his  laud  for  fear  of  tres- 
passing on  his  neighbour.  These,  it  may  be  easi- 
ly imagined,  do  not  produce  more  than  half  the 
value  which  might  be'drawn  from  them;  by  en- 
closure and  exclusive  possession.  Again,  the 
fault  which  is  constantly  deplored  by  her  wri- 
ters, and  one  that  seems  peculiarly  strange  where 
the  economy  of  human  labour  is  so  well  under- 
stood, is  the  superfluous  expense  of  cultivation 
Ijy  the  multitude  of  horses.  It  is  at  this  day  com- 
mon in  England,  to  see  four,  five,  and  six  horses 
following  each  other  in  single  file,  before  a 
plough,  in  fields  of  a  few  acres,  and  in  soils 
where  two  horses  might  easily  accomplish  the 
work  ;  to  see  teams  of  four  horses  employed, 
where  two  would  be  quite  sulficient ;  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  successful  introduction  of  the 
Scotch  mode  of  ploughing,  as  in  this  country. — 
The  consequence  is,  that  England  and  Scotland 
are  estimated  to  contain  3,500,000  horses,  consu- 
ming the  value  of  450  millions  of  dollars  and  the 
produce  of  sixteen  millions  of  acres,  being  near- 
ly one-half  the  productive  lands  of  the  kingdom. 
'Fhe  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  ten- 
ants too,  is,  in  many  respects,  unfavourable. — 
The  soil  of  England  is  owned  by  about  40,000  per- 
sons, and  a  greater  part  of  the  leases  are  at  will, 
or  for  a  short  term  from  five  to, nine  years,  the 
better  policy  of  long  leases  not  having  yet  be- 
came general.  Lastly  come  the  tithes  and  taxes  ; 
the  tithes,  which  take  irom  three  fourths  of  the 
occupiers  of  land  in  England  and  Wales,  one- 
tentli  of  the  gross  prot^uce,  even  when  the  re- 
mainder may  aft'ord  no  remuneration  for  their  la- 
bours— and  the  taxes  which,  combined  with  the 
tithes,  on  an  average  amount  to  more  than  one- 
hall  of  the  rent. 

However  consoling  these  views  may  lie  to  out 
own  faults,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  dwell  on  the 
pleasing  side  of  English  farming,  and  to  derive 
instruction  rather  from  their  success  than  thcif. 
misfortunes.  iVnd  truly  there  issometlung  admi- 
rable in  the  generous  and  buoyant  and  elastic 
spirit  with  v;hich  the  genius  and  industry  of  that 
country  have  upheld  its  agriculture,  under  a  com- 
plication of  burdens,  such  as  never  before  pres- 
sed on  the  soil  of  any  country.  By  her  peculiar 
condition — by  the  poor  laws — the  tithes — the  tax- 
es of  e\ery  description,  England  was  reduced  to 
a  condition  which  demanded  all  the  energies  of 
the  farmer,  and  tasked  to  the  utmost  every  re- 
soui-ce  of  capital  and  invention.  On  a  moderate!- 
computation,  an  acre  of  the  best  farming  land,  in 
order  to  repay  with  profit  the  labours  of  cultiva- 
tion, must  )  ield  about  thirty  or  forty  dollars  :  and 
accordingly  it  was  made  to  )jroduce  that  sum. — 
By  liberal  investments  of  capital,  by  judicious 
and  economical  husbandry,  they  have  extorted 
from  a  soil  not  naturally  distinguished  for  fertili- 
ty, and  a  climate  inconstant  and  treacherous,  an 
amount  of  produce  which  enabled  the  farmers  of 
England  and  Scotland  to  pay  a  higher  rentthaiiis 
yielded  by  some  of  the  finest  soils  of  Italy.  If 
indeed  we  were  to  select  any  district  where  skill 
and  capital  have  been  most  successful  against  na- 
tural obstacles  of  climate,  I  incline  to  think  we 
should  name  tne  i>oih;ansof  bcotiand. 

That  the  example  of  these  countries  may  not 
be  lost  to  us,  we  snould  habitually  compare  them 
wiuli  mil  own.  it  1.1  now  auout  a  century  and  a 
halt,  since  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
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been  principally  occupied  in  reducing  to  cultiva- 
tion their  extensive  forests.  Their  agriculture 
beui-s,  of  course,  the  impression  of  their  circum- 
stances. ^^'hile  land  was  cheap,  and  capital 
small  and  labour  dear,  it  was  more  natural  to  I'c- 
claim  new  fields  than  to  restore  the  old,  and  to 
diffuse  over  a  wide  surface  of  cl\cap  land  the 
greatest  power  of  dear  labour.  The  growth  of 
cities — the  creation  of  new  classes  of  society — 
the  increase  of  manufactures,  have  now  concen- 
tered our  population,  and  by  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  home  market,  are  calculated  to  give  a 
new  character  to  our  farming.  In  venturing  upon 
that  sul)ject,  it  is  fit  to  speak  with  entire  freedom. 
The  object  of  our  society  is  our  improvement.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  dwelling  upon  the  merits  of 
our  farming,  which  is  in  many  particulars  dcser- 
vingof  great  commendation,  I  shall  prefer  the 
less  agreeable  office  of  indicating  the  means  of  its 
advancement,  believing  that  the  humblest  exer- 
cise of  patriotism  is,  to  pi-aisc  our  country  with- 
out striving  to  improve  it. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania  may 
be  examined,  first,  in  relation  to  its  uncultivated 
land,  and  secondly,  with  regard  to  its  husbandry. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  a  very  distinguish- 
ed geologist,  Mr.  Maciure,  Pennsylvania  con- 
tains more  good  land  than  any  Atlantic  state 
in  the  union;  that  is,  she  jjossesscs  a  greater  ex- 
tent of  that  formation — the  secondary — which 
from  its  position,  the  course  of  its  rivers,  and  the 
mineral  deposits  which  belong  to  it,  is  best  cal- 
culated to  sustain  a  numerous  population.  These 
advantages,  it  must  not  be  dissembled,  have  not 
attracted  their  due  share  of  attention.  I  incline 
to  think  that  the  best  portion  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  which  is  destined  to  act  hereafter  the  most 
distinguished  part  in  our  agriculture,  has  never 
yet  felt  the  plough.  It  is  indeed  lamentable  to 
see  so  much  of  this  long- established  state  totally 
abandoned — to  look  at  extensive  tracts  of  rich 
country  without  a  road  or  an  inhabitant — to  meet, 
almost  in  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Seneca 
Indians  from  New-Vork,  hunting  through  a  wil- 
derness of  nearly  a  hundred  miles  in  extent,  with 
less  inten-uption  perhaps  than  they  would  have 
found  two  centuries  ago.  There  are  seventeen 
adjoining  counties,  north  and  west  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, containing  an  extent  of  more  than 
18,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
six  souls  for  every  square  mile.  Tliere  are  five 
adjoining  counties,  containing  nearly  6,000  square 
miles,  without  one  inhabitant  to  the  square  mile. 
There  are  three  adjoining  counties,  more  than 
3,500  square  miles  in  extent,  with  only  one  hu- 
man being  for  every  two  and  a  half  square  miles. 
]  seem  to  be  speaking  of  some  desert  on  the  Yel- 
low Stone,  not  of  a  fine  region  within  four  days 
ride  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  possessed  in  full 
sovereignty  by  Pennsylvania  more  tlian  sixty 
years  ago — an  antiquity  in  this  country — a  peri- 
od when  the  great  empires  of  the  west,  Ohio, 
Kentuckv,  and  Indiana,  who  will  outnumber 
Pennsylvania  in  the  next  Congress,  were  not 
among  the  prophecies  of  men.  There  is  no  ex- 
ample among  the  old  states  of  a  wildei-ness  like 
this.  It  has  lost  to  the  state  half  a  million  of  in- 
habitants. It  has  condemned  to  barrenness  a  mag- 
nificent region,  that  should  have  been  filled  with 
wealth,  with  intelligence,  and  power.  If  we  cast 
our  eves  over  the  map  of  the  union,  we  may  dis- 
ceni  in  Virginia,  a  district  of  country  to  which 
the  nation  has  three  times  resorted  for  its  chief 
magistrate.  A  large  proportion  of  the  corres- 
ponding ])art  of  Pennsylvania  isone  unbroken  wil- 
derness, the  habitual  hunting  ground  of  savages. 
In  tlie  cause  of  tiiis  calamity  wc  may  Icasn  a 
great  lesson,  not  merely  of  agricidtural,  but  po- 
litical wisdom.  Something  certainly  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  unhappy  controversy  with  Conucc- 


ticut,  which,  nearly  half  a  century  of  confusion, 
of  concession,  and  of  compromise,  has  but  re- 
cently closed.  Hut  the  greater  part  of  the  evil 
may  be  traced  to  bad  legislation.  If,  when  the 
state  sold  its  vacant  lands,  they  liad  been  pre\  i- 
ously  surveyed  and  marked,  as  those  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  were,  they  would  liave  been  cheerful- 
ly bought  and  easily  settled ;  b-:t  the  unfortu- 
nate policy  of  selling  tlie  riglit  to  land,  leaving 
the  purchaser  to  find  it,  and  the  mistaken  hope 
of  peopling  a  country,  by  requiring  paper  condi- 
tions of  settlement,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  fill 
with  the  natural  course  of  enterprize — tliese  have 
introduced  a  fatal  spirit  of  specidation  ami  of 
fraud,  which  thirty  years  liave  not  yet  complete- 
ly repaired.  Entire  families  were  ruined  by  tlie 
madness  of  these  dchisious.  In  the  inextricable 
confusion  of  interfering  claims,  the  same  lands 
were  again  and  again  sold  by  fraud  or  ignorance, 
till  the  maps  of  some  of  our  counties  exhibit  a 
mosaic  of  conflicting  surveys,  which  no  science 
except  law  can  ever  bring  into  harmony.  Th»n 
came  the  reaction  of  disappointment.  Men  turn- 
ed with  disgust  from  a  scene  of  so  much  suffering, 
and  dreading  a  lawsuit  on  the  threshold  of  every 
■man's  property,  abandoned  in  despair  the  attempt 
;to  settle  lands  so  surrounded  with  uncertainty 
]aud  trouble.  There  arc  noW  in  Philadelphia — 
jthere  are  perhaps  now  listening  to  me,  many  ow- 
ner:; of  thousan;Is,  of  10,  20,  and  50  thousands  of 
■acres  of  land,  which  they  ha^e  never  seen,  and  of 
which  they  would  scarcely  know  the  existence, 
jbut  from  the  inevitable  \isit  of  the  tax  gather- 
er; lands  which  might  be  rendered  magnificent 
possessions,  surpassing  now  in  extent,  and  here- 
after in  value,  the  most  splendid  estates  in  Ku- 
|rope.  There  are  others  who,  deceived  by  ex- 
aggerated estimates — seduced  by  well  painted 
drawings  of  streams  that  have  never  flowed,  ex- 
cept in  the  eloquence  of  the  deputy  surveyor;  of 
groves  of  white  oaks,  and  beeches  and  maples 
luxuriating  only  upon  the  parchments  of  the  land 
office,  go  on  year  after  year,  paying  taxes  for 
lands,  undiscovered  and  undiscoverable,  or  which, 
if  they  really  exist,  may  be  again  paid  for  by 
one,  by  two,  by  three,  I  have  known  as  much  as 
four  other  claimants,  residing  perhaps  in  an  ad- 
joining street.  In  the  midst  of  these  conflicts, 
there  grows  upon  the  soil,  either  an  honest  set- 
tler always  willing  to  purchase,  or  else  some  in- 
truder, originally  perhaps  not  ill  disposed,  till 
the  absence  of  all  control,  and  a  gradual  attach- 
ment to  his  new  residence,  begin  to  inspire  hopes 
of  wresting  it  fi-om  the  owner.  He  then  insinu- 
ates doubts  of  the  title,  defaces  the  marks  of  sur- 
vevs,  and  shunning  the  proprietor,  till  21  yeai'S 
may  ripen  his.  possession  into  a  title,  lives  on  in 
anxious  obscurity,  festering,  discontented  and 
restless,  imagining  in  every  passing  stranger, 
the  approach  of  his  most  dreaded  enemy.  Such 
was  once  the  too  frequent  picture  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  even 
now,  although  it  has  nearly  passed,  its  effects  are 
still  visible  in  the  anxiety  with  which  emigrants 
go  round  our  state,  as  if  there  were  some  infec- 
tion here,  and  pass  on  to  remoter  and  poorer 
fields,  where  their  industry  will  at  least  be  safe. 

There  can  be  no  hope  for  the  agriculture  of 
Pennsylvania,  till  this  souixe  of  disquiet  is  com 
pletely  removed ;  and  fortunately  for  us,  time, 
in  revealing  all  the  errors  of  that  system,  has 
furnished  tlie  means  of  remedying  them.  Every 
owner  may  now  ascertain  whether  there  are 
other  claim-.mts  to  his  land,  and  readily  adjust 
their  mutuid  pretensions.  Every  purchaser  may 
now  satistV  himself  as  to  the  title  of  the  seller; 
so  that  althougli  suft'ering  from  our  own  improvi- 
dence, we  may  be  allowed  to  console  ourselves 
for  it,  by  reflecting  that,  while  the  states  around 
us  have  been  peopled  to  their  borders,   Pennsyl- 
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vama  possesses  an  extent  of  well  watcii-<;,  ',  ■  il- 
ihy,  rich,  chtajj  land,  covenient  to  botli  the  at- 
lantic  and  western  markets,  which  however  hid- 
den from  the  world  by  her  past  mismanage- 
ment, now  offers  abunda;it  temptations  to  indus- 
try, and  will  largely  contribute  to  augment  the 
population  and  resources  of  the  state.  To  give 
to  these  advantages  all  their  attraction,  however, 
much  more  exertion  is  necessary  than  we  have 
hitherto  witnessed.  There  are  few  families  in 
the  city,  who  have  not  some  connexion  with  the 
lands  of  the  interior  ;  there  are  many  who  have 
extensive  estates  there.  To  these  I  would  re- 
commend most  emphatically,  to  visit  and  exa- 
mine their  possessions  ;  to  be  seen,  and  felt, 
and  known  as  the  owners;  to  disencumber  them- 
selves at  once  of  the  burden  of  paying  taxes  for 
what  does  not  exist,  or  might  be  worthless  if 
found  ;  to  encourage  every  beneficial  improve- 
ment, and  by  all  the  means  of  conciliation  and 
liberality,  which  they  are,  I  know,  equally  able 
and  willing  to  extend,  identify  their  own  with 
the  growing  interests  of  the  new  settlements. 
There  is  still  another  step.  How  many  well 
educated  young  men  are  there  among  us,  lan- 
gtiishing  in  the  long  noviciate  of  some  profession, 
or  wasting  in  indolence  the  finest  years  of  their 
existence,  who,  in  the  new  counties  of  the  inte- 
rior, might  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations, 
of  a  splendid  prosperity  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  They  will  be  received  with  welcome 
by  those  whose  fortunes  they  have  come  to  share  ; 
and  their  new  interests  and  new  connexions,  will 
soon  render  their  situation  as  agreeable  and  dis- 
tinguished as  it   will  ultimately  be  profitable. 

There  is  more  satisfaction  in  turning  from  the 
wild  to  the  settled  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
old  counties  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
mountains,  with  the  exception  of  Philadelphia, 
contain  a  population  of  about  fifty  to  the  square 
mile.  Their  mixed  pursuits,  their  division  into 
consumers  and  raisers  of  produce,  as  well  as 
their  access  to  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  afford  advantages  not  enjoyed  perhaps 
by  any  section  of  the  union.  The  soil,  without 
being  generally  distinguished  for  fertility,  is  fit- 
ted for  all" agricultural  purposes.  The  farms 
averaging  probably  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
acres  of  cleared  land — the  taxes  light — the  farm- 
ing implements,  in  general  .^ood — and  the  best 
1)reeds  of  cattle  within  reach.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these  elements  of  the  most  enviable 
state  of  agriculture,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
our  farming  is  still  very  imperfect.  If  any  evi- 
dence of  this  were  wanting,  it  might  be  afford- 
ed by  the  actual  produce  and  the  rents  of  our 
lands. 

It  was  stated  two  years  ago  by  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  this  society,  that  the  average  crop 
of  wheat  in  Lancaster  countv,  which  is  consider- 
ed the  richest  in  the  state,  did  not  probaby  ex- 
ceed fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Now  the  average 
of  all  France  is  moi-e  than  eighteen  bushels — 
the  average  of  all  England  twenty-four — and  in 
some  counties,  as  in  Middlesex  and  the  Lothians, 
forty.  With  regard  to  rents,  it  is  not  easy  to 
speak  with  accuracy.  If  we  except  the  allu\'ial 
meadows  near  this  city,  which  rent  for  nine  or  ten 
dollars  per  acre,  I  should  not  estimate  the  ave- 
rage rent  of  cleared  land  with  iinprovements, 
within  the  district  just  mentioned,  at  more  than 
two  or  three  dollars.  In  Italy,  in  England,  and 
in  Scotland,  lands  not  particularly  fa\oured  by 
vicinity  to  markets,  rent  for  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  dollars,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  laree  , 
cities,  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars. 

The  causes  of  this  inferiority  may  be  disco- 
vered in  two  characteristics  of  our  farming — a 
disproportionate  capital  and  an  inefficient  culti- 
vation.   The   first  is  a  striking  deficiency.     Ag- 
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riculture,  though  a  very  common,  is  not,  I  think, 
a  favourite  pursuit  in  Pennsylvania.  It  attracts 
few  from  the  other  classes,  and  its  r.iT^.ks  are 
rather  thinned  by  desertion  than  recr.iited  by 
volunteers.  The  enterprising  shun  it  for  its  in- 
activity ;  the  gay,  from  its  loneliness  ;  the  pru 
dent,  from  its  unproductiveness  ;  so  that  ;:lthough 
a  gi-eat  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  state  is 
fixed  in  land,  an  exceedingly  small  capital  is 
devoted  to  farming.  We  too  often  exhaust  our 
means  in  clearing  or  purchasing  a  far;>.i,  leaving 
scarcely  any  resources  for  stocking  auA  cultiva- 
ting it.  Now  an  English  farmer,  with  a  certain 
capital,  rents  a  farm,  as  a  mauafacturei-  rents 
house,  and  devotes  his  capital  to  extract  from  it 
the  greatest  possiljle  produce.  Accordingly  his 
proceedings  seem  almost  incredible  to  the  possess- 
ors of  large  American  farms.  It  has  become  a 
settled  maxim  of  English  husbandry,  that  be- 
fore occupying  good  arable  land,  a  capital  of  from 
tliirty  to  forty  dollars  per  acre  is  necessary.  On 
an  estate  of  thj'ee  hundred  acres,  therefore,  a  far 
mer  begins  by  expending  in  preparations  nine 
thousand  dollars ;  and  his  annual  disbursements, 
in  labour,  manure,  and  other  articles,  are  about 
five  thosuand  dollars  a  year.  His  operations  are 
all  on  a  proportionate  scale.  To  contract  to  pay 
a  rent  of  twenty  or  thirty  tliousand  dollars  ;  to  ex- 
pend in  a  single  year,  on  lime  alone,  eleven  thou 
sand  dollars  ;  to  pay  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  for 
rape  cake  to  manure  turnips  ;  to  make  a  compost 
heap,  costing  four  thousand  dollars — such  are 
the  combinations  of  wealth  and  skill  which  pro 
duce  good  husbandry.  Tliese  we  cannot,  and  sve 
need  not,  imitate.  But  they  may  teach  us  tluit 
we  should  measure  our  enterprises  by  our  means  ; 
and  that  an  ill  managed  farm  can    no   more    be 


Now,  the  defects  of  our  husbandry   have  rela- 
tion to  this  system, 

1st.  We  have  not  studied  sufficiently  our  soil, 
with  a  view  fs  establish  a  judicious  rotation  of 
crops,  nor  adapted  our  cultivation  to  our  climate. 
Vs  an  example,  I  doubt  whether  we  appreciate! 
our  long  autumn,  tl\e  finest  of  all  our  seasons,! 
to  which  husbandry  as  yet  trusts  so  little,  but; 
which  would  often  enable  us  to  draw  a  second' 
and  valuable  crop  of  roots  after  grain.  From 
the  i-esult  of  personal  experiuents  made  with 
tiiat  view,  which  better  farmers  would,  of  course, 
practise  more  successfully,  I  incline  to  think, 
that  there  are  few  of  our  good  fields  from  which 
we  could  not  obtain  considerable  crops  of  roots, 
planted  and  gathered  after  harvest.  Why  indeed' 
should  we  not,  when  they  are  constantly  obtain- 1 
ed  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Flanders,  and  even  in  the 
climate  of  Englantl  and  Scotland?  I 

2d.  We  have  n«t  yet  succeeded  in  diffusing' 
widely  the  best  breeds  of  cattle,  from  the  ex-! 
cellMit  stock  now  easy  of  access  to  us  all.  There 
is  no  subject  on  which  it  is  more  ti-ue,  that 
a  liberal  expense  is  the  strictest  economy.  Na- 
tural pecidiarities  of  form  in  animals,  are  either 
the  cause  or  the  indication  of  certain  qualities. 
Judicious  observers,  by  the  union  of  similar 
animals,  have  given  greater  development  to 
these  qualities,  and  established  at  length  distinct 
breeds  with  very  decisive  superiorities  over  our 
ordinary  cattle.  These  should  be  sought  by  good 
farmers,  as  their  superior  profits  far  exceed  the 
additional  price  of  them.  But  we  are  too  often 
tempted  by  the  false  economy  of  buying  cheap 
animals,  and  we  are  frequently  misled  into  the 
practice  of  pampering  into  a  sickly  magnitude,  cat- 
tle which  have  no  natural  facilityto  fatten.     This 


profitable    than    an    empty   factory.     Menpraise'is    a  mistaken  pride,  productive  of  no  immediate 

the  bounty  of  nature.     It  is   much  safer  to   rely; good,  and  the  more   to   be  regretted,    since  the 

"lich  as  rarely    fails   to   reward  capital  actually  lost  in  feeding  bad  animals  might 


on  her  justice,  wliich 

our  care  as  to  avenge  our  neglect.  Our  farnis 
then,  though  small,  are  generally  too  large  for 
our  capitals;  that  is,  we  work  badly  too  much 
ground,  instead  of  cultivating  well  a  little.  In 
the  estimates  of  finance,  two  and  two  do  not  al- 
vays  make  four — in  the   arithmetic   of  agricul 


have  imported  good  ones 

.3d.  We  are  deficient  in  the  cultivation  of  roots. 
The  cattle  arc  left  to  feed  almost  exclusively  on 
hay  in  winter,  instead  of  being  snpplifd  with 
roots,  more  nutritious  and  cheap  in  themselves, 
and  the  culture  of  which  is  among  the  very  best 
ture,  two  are  generally    more  than  %ur. "  it   islpreparations  for  the  succeeding  grain.     The  ex- 


wonderful,  indeed,  how  profusely  a  small  spot 
of  ground  will  reward  good  husljandry.  There 
are  in  Italy  hundreds  and  tliousands  of  peoole, 
living  on  farms  of  from  four  to  ten   acres,    and 


tcntion,  on  a  large  sc;\le,  of  the  root  ctdture, 
would  alone,  I  am  satisfied,  give  a  new  face  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  state.  In  the  use  of  these 
as  well    as  the  general   treatment  of  cattle 


paying  to  the  owner  one-third,  or  one-half,  of  the'should  endeavour  to  ado]jt  what  is  justly  deemed 
produce.  The  whole  straw  for  the  Leghorn  bon-'""e  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  agricultHre — I 
nets,  by  the  exportation  of  whic'u  in  a  single  year' mean  the  old  Flemjs'i  practice,  now  known  in 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  gained,  would;  England  by  the  name  of 

grow  on  two  acres.  There  arc  in  Switzerland!  4th.  Soiling.  In  administering  food  to  thought- 
some  hill  sides,  formed  into  terraces,  which  have!  less  persons,  it  would  be  deemed  strangely  ira- 
,^old  for  two  thousand  dollars  an  acre  ;  and  in!pi"ovidcnt  to  let  them  eat  and  waste  at  pleasure, 
fbrtunate  spots  for  gardening,  as  near  London,  ai^^e^re  more  respectful  or  less  judicious  towards 
single  acre  will  yield  a  clear  profit  of  from  eight!  cattle.     They  are   allowed  to  enter,  without  res- 


to  nine  hundred  dollars  a  year.  These  examples 
may  perhaps  explain,  how  without  the  great  ca- 
pitals of  England,  and  without  diminishing  our 
forms,  we  may  gradually,  render  them  richer 
and  more   productive  by  judicious  culture. 

The  characteristic  merit  of  modern  farming 
stems  to  be  this  :  The  old  practice  was  to  draw 
fi-om  land  successive  grain  crops,  and  then  leave 
it  to  recruit  strength  enough  for  a  repetition  of 
them.  The  modern  system  seeks  to  restore  the 
soil,  not  by  rest,  but  by  variety — to  make  one 
erop  be  followed  by  another,  feeding  on  difter- 
eiit  parts  or  at  different  depths  of  the  soil  from 
the  preceding.  It  has,  therefore,  for  fallows, 
substituted  root  crops.  These  support  large 
quantities  of  cattle,  which,  besides  the  direct 
profit  from  them,  afford  the  means  of  return- 
ing sooner  itnd  more  successfully  to  the  grain 
orogs. 


traint,  fields  of  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  they 
down  upon  it;  they  trani])le  it  under  foot;  in 
wet  weather  their  foot-priiits  commit  injuries  to 
the  groimd,  v/hich  years  c;uinot  repair,  and 
wliat  is  v/orse  than  all,  the  benefit  which  they 
might  confer  on  the  land  is  almost  totally  lost. 
Instead  of  this  wasteful  system,  the  cattle  are 
kept  under  comfortable  shelter,  and  their  food  is 
brought  to  them.  An  acre  of  ground  thus  fur- 
nishes three  times  as  much  subsistence  as  when 
pastured,  and  the  additional  expense  of  cutting  is 
abundantly  repaid  by  the  rich  manures  which 
are  thus  saved. 

There  is  one  other  branch  of  farming,  which 
has  scarcely  made  its  appearance  in  this  coun- 
try—It is 

5th.  Ii-rigation.  This  is,  probably,  the  most 
profitable  of  all  modes  of  culture.  Whenever 
the  situation  of  land  will  permit  of  its  being  co- 
vered with  a  stream  of  water,  the  direct  nour- 


ishment to  the  plant,  the  minute  subdivision  of 
the  soil,  and  the  deposit  left  by  the  water,  these 
combine  to  produce  an  amazing  fertility.  In 
Lombardy,  for  instance,  tlie  irrigated  meadows 
afford  four  abundant  crops  of  grass.  In  the  drj 
climate  of  Spain,  they  are  still  more  productive. 
It  could  scarcely  be  believed,  were  it  not  vouch- 
ed by  the  personal  observation  of  Arthur  Young 
himself,  that  in  the  watered  fields  of  Valencia, 
there  are  actually  cut,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven 
crops  of  lucerne,  from  two  and  a  half  to  tliree 
feet  in  height,  and  yielding  ten  tons  of  grass  on 
an  acre  at  each  cutting:  so  that  on  a  moderate 
average  an  acre  yields  no  less  than  fifty  tons  of 
grass,  and  when  liroken  up,  gives  three  crops  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then, 
that  in  that  country  the  greatest  efforts  have 
been  made  to  water  their  fields;  that  reservoirs 
I  have  been  constructed,  canals  cut,  wells  dug,  and 
[machines  erected  for  raising  water  from  the  ri- 
j  vers,  and  that  whole  rivers  themselves,  instead 
of  hastening  to  the  ocean,  have  been  made  to 
pause  and  deposit  their  extraordinary  fertility. 
To  us  the  example  is  peculiarly  interesting, 
since  our  climate  resembles  that  of  Spain  in  its 
dryness — the  defect  which  irrigation  is  most  cal- 
jculated  to  repair.  It  is  now  almost  an  established 
law  of  this  climate,  tliat  in  midsumn:er  there 
shall  arrive  a  critical  season,  during  which  the  in- 
tense heat  of  our  long  days  is  not  relieved  bj 
rains,  and  our  crops,  just  as  they  are  verging  to 
maturity,  are  suddenly  checked  and  injured,  and 
sometimes  destroyed,  by  the  burning  influence 
of  the  sun.  But  instead  of  struggling  to  overcome 
this  danger,  our  farmers,  witli  a  want  of  the 
characteristic  spirit  of  the  country,  sit  down  by 
the  side  of  the  most  magnificent  rivers  and  un- 
failing streams,  and  lament  the  decay  of'  their 
harvests,  touching  the  river  banks,  without  one 
effort  to  convey  to  these  fields  the  water  which 
is  passing  at  their  feet.  In  this  fi.nelv  watered 
country,  we  should  surely  be  able  to  equal  the 
improvements  of  Spain  and  Italy;  and  he  will  be 
■a  great  benefactor,  who  shall  exhibit  a  cheap 
and  efficient  mode  of  irrigation.  If  the  first  ex- 
pense be  beyond  the  means  of  an  individual,  it 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  union  of  interested 
neighbours,  and  almost  any  expenditure  would 
ibe  justified  by  the  success  of  a  plan,  which  would 
)at  once  render  our  fields  twice,  or  five,  or  ten 
-times  more  productive. 

I  The  prevailing  opinion  however  is,  that  even 
!with  an  improved  culture,  the  high  price  of  la- 
ibour  in  this  country  renders  fai-ming  an  unpro- 
jductive  and  hazardous  investment  of  capital. 
This  belief  has  contributed  much  to  retard  our 
I  husbandry.  I  myself  think  it  entirely  erroneous. 
I  My  impression  is,  that  a  capital  employed  in  ju- 
dicious agriculture,  would  yield  quite  as  safe  and 
abundant  a  return,  as  in  most  of  the  other  pur- 
suits of  a  life  among  us,  and  probably  superior  to 
the  profits  of  farming  in  other  countries.  For 
instance,  the  average  profit  on  farming  in  Eng- 
land, with  which  we  are  most  habituated  to  com- 
Ipare  ourselves,  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. 
Now,  in  this  country,  the  profits  ought  to  lie  great- 
er. The  question  might  perliaps  be  decided  by 
the  single  fact,  that  while  tbe  greater  part  of 
our  farmers  live  well  and  educate  large  families 
from  small  farms,  the  same  class  of  persons  ia 
England,  the  renters  of  farms  of  about  fifty  acres, 
are  universally  allowed  to  be  in  a  miserable  situ- 
ation; and  on  that  account  they  were  actually  ex- 
empted from  the  income  tax — a  forbearance 
which  describes,  at  once,  the  measure  of  tliat 
wretchedness  which  could  appease  or  defy  even 
the  spirit  of  the  Exche(|uer.  But  the  inquiry  is 
.sufficiently  interestinv;  to  tempt  us  into  a  compa- 
rison, between  the  ar.i!  It  'arms,  within  reach 
cf  the  markets,   of  Loiuion   and  Philadelphia-^ 
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thi-ir  respective  expenses  ami  pvofas  ;  that  is, 
the  prices  at  which  they  may  be  obtained  and 
ciUtivated,  and  then  the  i)rices  of  the  produce  of 
them.  The  first  naturally  resolves  itself  into  the; 
heads  of  rent  and  taxes,  and  labour  and  ma- 
nure. 

The  rent  of  land  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
London,  varying  as  it  does  from  two  to  fifty  dol- 
lars, it  is  not  eas\  to  estimate  with  precision ; 
but  we  shall  err  on  the  side  of  moderation,  if  we 
place  the  average  rent  of  good  arable  land  at 
ten  dollars.  The  taxes  and  tithes,  as  they  are 
stated  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  1S21,  would  be  tif- 
ty-tliree  per  cent,  on  this  rent,  say  five  dollars  ; 
making  the  rent  and  taxes  on  a  farm  of  200  acres 
amount  to  three  thousand  dollars.  Now,  if  we 
axcept  our  alluvial  meadows,  the  average  rent 
of  land  within  the  same  distance  from  Philadel- 
ph-.;i,  cannot,  1  think,  be  estimated  beyond  three 


Englisli  acre  at  two  hundred  and  seventy-fi\c 
cents  ;  and  done  as  well  too,  iorthe  difference  as  to 
the  shattering  out  of  grain  between  good  cra- 
dling and  reaping,  is  in  fact  very  little,  and 
even  that  may  be  saved  by  cutting  rather  be- 
fore the  complete  maturity  of  the  grain — a  sys- 
tem to  which  the  best  English  practice  is  now 
approacliing.  So  too,  an  English  labourer,  with 
a  driver  and  four  or  live  or  six  horses,  will 
not  plough  more  in  a  day,  than  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian  alone  with  two ;  and  no  excess  of  wages 
to  him,  can  balance  the  expense  of  a  driver  and 
two  or  three  superfluous  horses. 


a  treiglit  of  3000  miles,  a  commission  to 
two  merchants,  and  a  duty  of  fifteen  per 
cent.,  they  reach  our  own  market  with  their  pro- 
duce, and  are  always  j)roferred  to  us.  But  then 
they  raise  twice  or  tlmce  as  much  wheat,  and 
probably  five  times  as  much  of  other  produce. 
They  have  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  fifty  of 
barley,  and  sixty  or  seventy  of  oats,  and  twelve 
hundred  bushels  of  turnips,  and  four  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes  ;  all  following  each  other  with 
the  least  practicable  intervals.  They  succeed 
better  than  we  do,  because,  in  fact,  they  are  bet- 
ter farmers  thiin  we  are.     But  the   reason  of  the 


Again,  reaping  oats  in  Middlesex   is   stated  to  difixrence  is,    simply,  that    we    will   not  bestow 


on  our  lands  the  same  well  directed  labour,  or 
the  fiftieth  part  of  the  capital  which  they  in- 
trust to  theirs.  Whenever  these  have  been  ap- 
plied, as  in   other  countries,  our  soil  has  never 


cost  Ss.  (;^1.~5)  per  acre.  The  same  field  in  this 
country  would  probably  be  cradled  for  one-sixth 
of  the  expense.  These  details  might  be  pur- 
sued into  other  departments   of  farming  labour,  ■ 

and  they  would  show,  that  an  acre  of  ground  i  refused  returns  as  abundant.  Of  this  the  premi- 
doVlars'^^'oT^i'thes^here  aVeof7oTrs"e''none  ;"and  'V^>'  *""  prepared  for  seed,  and  the  produce  car-  um  crops  of  our  agricultural  societies  afford  de- 
theta-xesofall  kinds,  judging  from  those  of  Bucks  ■"^^,  ^°  market  at  an  expense,  itnot  less,  cer-  cisive  evidence:  and  we  have  recently  seen  an 
countv,  do  not  exceed  twenty-five  cents  per  acre  :  ^^'"j>' "°^  much  greater,  in  America  than  Eng  |cxi  enment,  which  I  mention  as  illustrating  at 
makiAgtherentandtaxesof  afarmof  twohun-.'a';!^;  ^         .  ^.        ,      ^     ,.     ,.  once  the  judicious  employment  of  capital,   the 

dred  acres,  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  I     ,^  "«^   ™'=a"S   °*    ennchmg  land,    by  lime    and  productiveness  ot  small  spots  of  ground,  and  the 


Com 
and 

price  uj  agncuiiurai  piuuucuu.is.     m  ou:,  euu.i-  j^^ed  it   from  their  farm   yards.  Imilk    failed,     were     replaced    by 

try  they  form  a  proportion  so  inconsuierabie,  T,je  p.-icesof  produce  may  be  more  readily  Ian  account  of  this  expense,  and  of  all  the  other 
that  a  single  acre  of  good  wheat  will  pay  all  the  compared.  Of  the  great  production  of  England, !  charges,  was  accurately  kept,  and  credited  with 
public  demands  on  a  larra  ot  one  hundred  acres,  wheat,  her  farmers  have  the  monopoly  untilthe  market  price  of  the  produce,  consumed  in 
With  regard  to  labour,  I  know  it  is  against  all  the  price  rises  to  about  §1.85.  This,  however, !  the  hospital.  The  clear  profits  amounted  ts 
our  received  opinious,  but  1  incline  to  think  being  a  scarcity  price,  is,  of  course,  much  above  j  more  than  two  thousand  dollars, 
that  farm  work  in  Pennsylvania  is  very  little  dear- jthe  ordinary  price.  In  July  last,  the  average  of  These  calculations  are,  of  course,  not  applica- 
er,  if  it  be  not  actually  cheaper,  than  in  England.  |all  England  was  about  one  dollar  and  fifty-three  |ble  to  the  remote  farmers,  whose  markets  areha- 
The  comparison  is  difficult,  because  at  this  dis-  cents.  At  the  same  period  with  us — a  season  of  ;bitually  less  xaluable,  and  who  are  now  suffering 
tance  we  have  not  yet  seen  all  the  effects  which  ! great  depression — the  price  varied  from  seventy -| under  the  extinction  of  the  accustomed  demands 
the  embarrassments  of  the  last  two  years  have  five  to  ninety  cents,  and  at  the  present  moment,  j  from  abroad.  TJieir  embarrassments  should, 
produced  on  the  rate  of  wages — because  their  without  any  foreign  demand,  it  may  be  stated  at  .however  direct  their  industry  to  new  channels; 
nominal  wages  are  generally  swelled  by  perqui- i about  one  dollar  and  ten  cents.  The  flesh  mar- .and  there  are,  fortunately,  now  presented  to  the 
sites,  and  because  in  a  country,  where  every  .kets  are  also  considerably  higher  in  England. | farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  two  distinct  brandies 
sixth  or  seventh  person  is  legally  a  pauper,  the. But  wheat  forms  only  one-fourth  of  the  crops  ;  I  of  industry,  which  may  enable  them  to  retrieve 
poor  rates  are  in  fact  only  a  disguised  increasciand  in  the  articles  of  turnips  and  potatoes — in'their  losses,  and  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  hus- 
of  wages.  But,  rejecting  these  considerations,  the  root  crops  generally,  the  price  is  probably  jbandry  of  the  state.  I  mean  to  speak  of  the 
and  taking  the  average  wages  of  day  labour  to  higher  here  than  in  England.  The  great  staple  growth  of  wool,  and  the  cultivation  of  flax  and 
be  what  it    was  in  1810,  fifty-five  cents  (2.9.  6d.)o{     wool    is  certainly    dearer    in     this   country. !  hemp. 

—audit  is  not  probably  now  less  near  London—  These  elements  will  enable  us  to  contrast  with|  The  consumption  of  woollens  in  the  United 
even  this  docs  not,  I  believe,  fall  more  than  our  own,  the  condition  ot  an  English  farmer,  | States  cannot  be  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  mil- 
abnut  twenty-five  or  h.rty-five  per  cent,  be-  whose  ixnt  is  three  tnnes  as  great,  whose  taxes  lions  of  dollars,  of  which  the  greater  part  is 
low  tne  price  ot  day  labour  m  the  same  district  iare  twenty  times  as  greKt-rr^anures  more  expen-jn^anufactured  in  the  country.  Itis  needless  to  be 
near  Phi  adelphia.  But  the  nominal  price  of  Ui-  sive-labour  not  much  cheaper-and  prices,  on, exact  as  to  the  amount,  since  my  purpose  will  be 
hour  isa  lessfan-modeof  comiJar.K,;,,  t  han  J.e  ac-.a  whole  rotation  ot  crops,  not  much   h.gner.         [explained  by  the  facts,  that  the  domestic  supply 

tual  expeiisentexeoutingany  given  worKinthetwo]     Yet  they    make   their  farms  more  productive  ;:    "^   >  =-    '—       .,.../.  .■       ,         ^K  ^ 

countries.  Now,  we  have   more  long,  clear,  good  ^they  pay  higher   rents.     Near  London  or  Edin- 
working  days,  and  our  workmen — as  1  have  spoken  burgh    they    can   all'ord  to   pay  for   wheat  lands 
freely  of  our  iauks,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  our  twenty   or  thirty   dollars    rent"  per  acre  ;    and- 
capacities — lur    workmen    are   better  fed,    more  what  ought  to  shame  us  into  better  husbandry — 
active,    more  intelligent,    and   more  dextrous  in  in     spite    of    all    their     burthens — in     spite     of 

their  labours.     Not   to  sj)eaic  , of  the   axe,  in  all' . , 

the  uses  of  which  they  have  no  rivals,  I   believe  i 


,,  ,    -   .       ,.  .  ,       ,    .  T/icse  estimates  may  be   suhhoncd  by  exam- 

!!?."^.Hw.,  „!."!',:,V.  ?.'"^.K!.t!?„!,'!!.',  J.i  .\...'n!f  >'f« /'•'■-""  °ther  branches  of  industry.     There  can 

manual  labour,  a 

.-^,  .      .  .  ^■.       ,  ,      gi-^'en    quantity  of  earth ;  that  is,  of  i-jccavatinsr 

reapers.      This   is   no   exaggeration.      Sir   John  ^  ^^nal,  though  all  the   bene^ls  of  rx/ierience  ,n 

m-lair,  in  his   work  published  as  late  as  ^^'^hUhat  business  are  certainly  on  the  side  of  E7i!rtand. 


scythes  fresh  ground  and  their  tough  ash  cradles,  f,^  no  fairer  measure  of  prices 

might   stand  before  any   wheat   field  in   Europe,  ^^^  exjinise   of  removinp-   by  ' 

and  challenge  twice   or  thrice   their  number  ot  ^j,^,,    quantity  of  earth;  that 

reapers.      This   is   no   exaggeration.      Sir   John  ^  ^^nal,  though  all  the   beneHi 

Sinclair,  in  his   work  published  as  late  as  ^>^'i\.  .that  business  are  certainly  on  tK  „,...  „,  _,..,.,.,„. 

says,   that  three  good  reapers   will   rut  an  acreh>/,    yard    for  yard,  a    canal  nay  Jirobahlv  be 

ot  wheat  m  one  day.     Now  an  Americaucradler  ,„a,/f  ^^   ..^V^jy;  i^  this  country   as   in   Kyi^-land 

will,  m   a  held  with  the  average  crop  ol  England,    7y,e/„,^j,,   hritish  ivork  of  that  kmd  is  the  Cale- 


eut  three,  four,  and  even  more  acres  in  one  day. |rfo„,-„,;    Canal,     comhleted   in    1820.      Th 


there  remains  12s.  dd.  or  §2.75  per  acre.  Now, 
allowing  a  moderate  average  of  work  for  a  era 
dlir, — three  acres, — and  a  high  average  of  wa- 
ges,— one  dollar, — the  Aiiierican  acre  will  be 
cut  at  the  price  of  thirty-three   cents,  and  the 


cases  as  low  as  seven  cents  per  cubical  yard 
other  and  peculiar  cases  as  high  as  tnoenty-eisfh 
cents;  I'ut  the  average  of  the  whole  twenty-tii-. 
mil's,  Will  not  probably  exceed  11  9-10  cents  per 
cubical   yard. 


of  wool  is  not  equal  to  the  domestic  demand- 
that  the  manufactories  of  Pennsylvania  receive 
much  of  their  wool  from  abroad — and  that  wool 
is  at  this  moment  probably  dearer  in  Pennsylva- 
nia than  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  any  of  the 
vfool  growiiig  couiitries  ;  and  this,  while  we  pos- 
sess the  finest  breeds  of  sheep,  capable  of  an  al- 
most indefinite  increase.  These  unhappy  animals 
have  been  the  victims  of  the  most  extraordinary 
caprice.  When  the  war  of  the  Peninsula  threw 
into  this  country  some  of  the  very  best  breeds  of 
Spain,  the)  were  eagerly  purchased  at  extrava- 
gant prices.  But,  in  too  many  instances,  the 
owners  were  deceived  by  calculations  of  tlieif 
very  small  consumption  of  food  ;  and  they  omit- 
ted to  adopt  for  them,  what  in  the  long  winters 
of  this  climate  is  indispensable,  the  turnip  cul- 
ture. Large  flocks  were,  therefore,  crowded  in- 
to narrow  fields  ;  where,  as  there  were  soon  no 
ither  means  of  subsistence,  their  hunger  forced 
Lhem  to  eat  the  roots,  and  they  were  then  de- 
aounced  as  utterly  destructive  to  grass  lands. — 
Their  inadequate  supply  of  winter  food  too  wajs 
oon  exhausted,  and  they  were  then  reproached 
->v  their  voracity.  Even  this  might  be  borne, 
vhile  the  war  price  of  wool  repaid  the  expenses 
of  buying  subsistence  for  them,  but  when  peace 
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diminushed  their  value,""  witliout  lessening  tlu-ir 
appetite,  tlie  owners,  disgusted  with  :i  stock 
wliich  they  did  not  know  liow  to  inanas^c,  sacrifi- 
ced them  as  rashly  as  they  liad  bought  them,  gave 
them  away,  and  almost  drove  them  away  from 
their  farms.  Thus  entire  flocks  of  the  finest  me- 
rino sheep  were  devoted  to  the  knife,  for  no 
other  reason  but  that,  contrary  to  the  wish  and 
ex])ectationoftheowner,  they  wouldpersist  in  eat- 
ing. The  extent  of  these  sacrifices  is  scarcely  credi- 
ble. A  very  respectable  butcher  assured  me, 
that  he  bought,  for  one  dollar  ahead,  a  Sock  of 
merinos,  among  which  was  an  imported  ram,  who 
the  owner  declared,  and  I  have  no  doulH  truly, 
had  .cost  one  thousand  dollars.  That  extrava- 
g'ance  has  now  passed,  and  excellent  merino 
sheep  may  be  procured,  well  calculated  to  cover 
the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  most  produc- 
tive source  of  wealth.  On  the  rich  natural  her- 
bage of  the  woods  they  would  subsist,  without 
any  expense,  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  a  small  field  of  turnips  would  carry  them 
through  the  winter.  The  only  serious  obstacle  in 
the  less  populous  districts  is  the  wolf,  and  he  is 
fast  disappearing. 

The  culture  of  flax  and  hemp  in  Pennsylvania 
has  been  hitherto  limited  by  the  imperfection  of 
our  machinery  for  working  it,  and  by  the  inferi- 
ority of  our  dew-retting  to  the  European  prac- 
tice of  water-retting.  Accordingly  our  trade  in 
flax  consists  chiefly  in  exporting  the  seed  to  the 
Irish  farmers,  who,  after  raising  and  preparing 
it,  return  it  to  our  factories.  It  is  selling  the 
fountain  and  buying  back  the  stream. 

The  society  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in 
endeavours  to  remedy  this  deficiency,  and  the 
result  of  the  exhibitions  this  day  inspire  a  confi- 
dent hope  of  their  success.  We  have  just  ex- 
amined a  machine  scarcely  less  important  than 
the  cotton  gin,  by  which  all  the  expensive  and 
troublesome  labours  of  dew  and  water-retting  are 
superseded  ;  which  will  prevent  the  deteriora- 
tion both  in  the  colour  and  strength  of  the  fil)re 
caused  by  those  processes  ;  which  will  save  the 
whole  quantity — about  one  half — now  lost  in  the 
ordinary  method  ;  and  by  enabling  us  to  gather 
the  flax  before  ripening,  save  the  land  from 
the  most  exhausting  process  of  all  plants,  the 
seeding.  By  the  general  adoption  of  this  ma- 
chine, the  farmers  may  increase  their  cultivation 
of  flax  and  hemp — prepare  it  themselves — and 
provide  a  cheap  .supply  for  the  whole  consump- 
tion of  the  country.  Nor  is  this  all.  As  the  flax 
manufactures  cheapen,  their  consumption  will  of 
course  increase,  till  they  may  be  made  to  regain 
that  ascendancy  in  general  use  wliich  they  lost 
by  the  cheapness  of  cotton,  and  enable  the  far- 
mers of  the  middle  states  to  engage  in  a  generous 
competition  with  the  cotton  groweis  of  the  south. 
This  expectation  may  not  be  visionary.  The 
great  consumption  of  cotton  is  due  to  the  machi- 
nery. Now  this  machine  will  greatly  diminish 
the  cost ;  and  the  manufactories  of  this  country 
can  work  flax  .as  easily  as  cotton.  If,  then,  the 
same  facilities  be  given  to  flax  or  hemp,  their 
prosperity  may  be  equal  ;  since  they  enter  witii 
great  advantage  into  our  rotation  of  crops,  and 
the  actual  produce  on  an  acre  is  understood  to  be 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  cotton. 

If,  gentlemen,  I  have  wearied  you  with  these 
details,  you  will  ascribe  it  to  the  deep  conviction 
that  nothing  is  more  important  to  this  communi- 
ty than  to  extend  the  taste  for  agriculture,  from 
which  the  present  depressed  value  of  its  produce 
and  the  habits  of  the  last  twenty  years  combined  to 
estrange  us.  We,  in  Pennsylvania,  have  reach- 
ed precisely  that  point  where,  with  all  the  fiue.st 
materialsfor  good  husbandry,  one  step  only  rs  ne- 
cessary to  ensure  distinguished  success.  Why 
then  caji  we  not  make  this   fi)ud   eflTort  ?     While 


all  around  us  are  ro\ised  into  an  honourable  zeal 
for  agriculture — while  "Virginia  possesses  so  ma- 
ny societies  devoted  tohcr  cultivation — while  the 
most  distinguished  gentlemen  from  distant  parts 
of  Maryland  crowded  a  few  months  since  to  their 
fine  exhibition  at  Baltimore — wliile  almost  every 
county  in  New  York  has  its  agricultural  society 
and  its  cattle  shov/,  why  is  it  that  thisPennsylva- 
nii^  this  land  emphatically  of  farmers,  sufters 
herself  to  be  outstripped  in  this  generous  career? 
\Miy  is  it  that,  although  the  legislature  has  as- 
signed a  fund  for  an  agricultural  society  in  every 
county,  that  with  the  honourable  exception  of 
Bucks,  Chester,  Bradford  and  of  Cumberland, 
Susquehanna,  Franklin  and  Allegheny,  whom  I 
enumerate  in  justice  to  their  spirit,  the  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania  have  never  yet  found  leisure  to 
associate  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  best 
interests?  The  establishment  of  these  societies 
throughout  the  state,  would  be  among  the  surest 
means  of  promoting  its  improvement.  They  in- 
spire mutual  confidence — they  kindle  mutual 
competition — they  draw  into  notice  the  skill  of 
experienced  cultivators — they  diffuse  useful  in- 
formation— and,  more  than  any  other  measure, 
tliey  tend  to  improve  and  exalt  the  character  of 
the  farmer.  The  exhibitions,  too,  are  admira- 
ble auxiliaries.  By  placing  in  their  most  attrac- 
tive lights  the  labours  of  industry,  they  reward 
the  deserving,  while  they  stimulate  the  indolent, 
and  enlist  in  the  great  cause  of  public  improve- 
ment all  the  pleasures  of  social  enjoyment  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  emulation.  What  indeed  can  be 
more  exhilarating  than  the  assemblage  of  a 
health)',  well  clad,  free,  happy  people,  surround- 
ed by  tlie  fruits  of  their  well  directed  industry — 
the  animals  which  display  their  kindness — the 
implements  which  attest  their  ingenuity.  Who 
is  there  even  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who 
docs  not  read  with  more  pleasure  the  accounts  of 
the  agricultural  meetings  at  Holkham,  than  of 
the  coronation  at  Westminster,  or  the  assenriblage 
of  sovereigns  at  Troppau  ?  Who  did  not  feel 
more  satisfaction  at  the  exhibitions  of  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  or  Marjland,  than  in  the  gaudiest  dis- 
plays of  military  power? 

If  I  have  failed  to  prove  that  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture  may  be  as  lucrative  as  other  employ- 
ments, it  will  be  an  easier  task  to  vindicate  their 
pleasuresand  their  importance.  I  neednot  dwell 
on  that  retirement,  one  of  the  purest  enjoyments 
of  this  life,  and  the  best  preparation  for  tlie  fu- 
ture— on  those  healthful  occupations — on  that 
calmness  of  mind — on  that  high  spirit  of  manli- 
ness and  independence,  which  naturally  belong 
to  tho.t  condition.  These  are  attractions  which 
must  have  dcep^i'oots  in  the  human  licart,  since 
they  have  in  all  times  fascinated  at  once  the 
imagination  and  won  the  judgment  of  men.  But  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  this  nation  agri- 
culture is  probably  destined  to  attain  its  higlicst 
honours,  and  that  the  country  life  of  America 
ought  to  possess  peculiar  attractions.  The  pure 
and  splendid  institutions  of  this  people  have  em- 
bodied tlie  brightest  dreams  of  those  high  spirits, 
whoin  othertimes  and  in  other  lands  have  lament- 
ed or  struggled  against  oppression — they  have 
realised  the  fine  conceptions  which  speculative 
men  have  imagined — which  wise  men  have  plan- 
ned, or  brave  men  vainly  perished  in  attempting 
to  establish.  Their  influence  in  reclaiming  the 
lost  dignity  of  human  nature  and  inspiring  the 
loftiest  feelings  of  jjersonal  independence,  may 
be  traced  in  every  class  of  our  citizens  ;  but  as  all 
objects  are  most  distinct  by  insulation,  their  effects 
are  peculiarly  obvious  in  the  country. 

The  American  farmer  is  the  exclusive,  abso- 
lute, uncontrolled  proprietor  of  the  soil.  "  His 
tenure  is  not  from  the  govemment  ;  the  govern- 
ment  derives  its   power  from    him.      There  is 


above  him  nothing  but  God  and  the  laws  ;  no  here- 
ditary authority  usurping  the  distinctions  of  per- 
|Sonal  genius;  no  established  church  spreading 
I  its  dark  shadow  between  him  and  heaven.  His 
frugal  government  neither  desires  nor  dares  to 
'oppress  the  soil  ;  and  the  altars  of  Religion  are 
'supported  only  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  sin- 
cere piety.  His  pursuits,  which  no  perversion 
■can  render  injurious  to  any,  are  directed  to  the 
i  common  benefit  of  all.  In  multiplying  the  boun- 
ties of  Providence,  in  the  improvement  and  em- 
bellishment of  the  soil — in  the  care  of  the  inferi- 
or animals  committed  to  his  charge,  he  will  find 
an  ever  varying  and  interesting  employment,  dig- 
nified by  the  union  of  liberal  studies,  and  enliv- 
ened by  the  generous  exercise  of  a  simple  hospi- 
tality. His  character  assumes  a  loftier  interest 
by  its  influence  over  the  pu'olic  liberty.  It  may 
not  be  foretold  to  what  dangers  this  country  is 
destined,  when  its  swelling  population,  its  ex- 
panding territory,  its  daily  complicating  interests, 
shall  awake  the  latent  passions  of  men,  and  re- 
veal the  vulnerable  points  of  our  institutions. — 
But  whenever  these  perils  come,  its  most  stead- 
fast security,  its  unfailing  i-eliance  will  be  on  that 
column  of  landed  proprietors — themenof  the  soil 
and  of  the  country — standing  alooffrom  the  passions 
which  agitate  denser  communities — well  educated, 
brave,  and  independent — the  friends  of  the  gov- 
eniment,  without  soliciting  its  favours — the  ad- 
vocates of  the  people,  without  descending  to  flat- 
ter their  passions ;  these  men,  rooted  like  their  own 
forests,  may  yet  interpose  between  the  factions  of 
the  country,  to  heal,  to  defend,  andtosave. 

There  are  many  such  men  in  this  nation;  and 
there  was  one,  whom  the  old  among  us  loved, 
and  the  youngest  venerate — whom  we  may  proud- 
ly place  by  the  side  of  the  master  spirits  of  the 
best  ages — the  man  whom  his  country's  danger 
always  sought  at  his  farm,  and  his  country's  bles- 
sings always  followed  there — the  model  of  Ameri-  - 
can  farmers.  His  memory  is  in  all  our  hearts, 
and  his  example  may  well  inspire  a  fondness  for 
those  pursuits  which  Washington  most  loved, 
and  teach  us  that  there  is  no  condition  in  which 
our  lives  may  be  more  useful — in  which  we  may 
more  honour  ourselves  and  serve  the  country. 

for  the  american  farmer. 

Mr.  Skinner, — 

The  first  appearance  of  sedge,  or  stunt  in 
wheat,  is  very  alarming,  and  if  the  proper  re- 
medy is  not  applied,  it  will  increase  considera- 
bly every  crop.  But  it  is  quite  harmless  in  my 
neighbourhood  where  we  know  how  to  manage  it. 

I  have  sown  four  kinds  of  smooth  wheat,  which 
succeeds  on  land 'which  would  not  produce  the 
smallest  quantity  of  red  or  yellow  bearded  w  u-at. 
I  have  noticed  this  disease  for  upwards  of  twen- 
ty years,  and  have  made  many  experiments  to 
obviate  its  effects.  Having  discovered  a  reme- 
dy, I  have  not  been  injured  by  it  for  many  years, 
although  a  portion  of  my  land  is  subject  to  it. 

The  remedy  is  change  of  need.  The  Bruns- 
wick, the  Blue  straw,  and  the  Lawler  wheat  has 
never  been   injured  by  the  stunt,  in-  my  fields. 

I  have  sown  the  wye  white  wheat,  two  Of 
three  times,  Vhich  also  escaped.  The  last  time 
I  sowed  it,  it  produced  an  unusual  crop  of  straw, 
but  the  season  was  unfavourable,  and  it  was  injur- 
ed by  the  rust :  about  that  time  the  blue  straw 
wheat  was  introduced,  and  I  preferred  it  to  the 
other  two  kinds,  for  the  last  three  crops  I  have 
sown  the  Lawler. 

I  believe  the  depredator,  is  a  worm,  which 
preys   upon   the  7-oots.      I  have   taken  up,  and 
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wa-lKil,  a  number  of  the  plants,  and  have  dis- 
covered among  the  roots,  very  small  white 
worms,  almost  imjicrccptiblc  tn  the  naked  eye. 
If  it  is  a  winged  insect  which  docs  tiic  injur)-  it 
would  migrate  ;  but  let  others  more  capable,  in- 
vestigate "the  cause  ;  1  can  with  confidence  of- 
fer a  remedy,  which  has  alway  succeeded  as  far 
as  my  knowfedije  extends. 

1  could  say  much  more  on  this  subject,  but  the 
fact  1  state,  1  hope  is  sufficient  to  induce  a  trial 
of  cliange  of  seed. 

I  will  ask  those  who  are  now  injured  by  the 
stunt,  to  examine  if  they  can  find  it  in  their  fields 
of  smooth  wheat,  or  whether  they  have  ever 
discovered  it  there  .>  Its  duiracter  is  not  as  dis- 
tinctlv  marked  now,  as  it  was  in  March. — The 
plant' in  March  generally  appears  to  be  dying, 
but  it  partially  revives  in  April  and  May; 
and  1  ha\  e  known  it  sometimes  to  put  out  a  few 
very  short  heads,  say  near  an  inch  long,  but  not 
■worth  cutting.  If  the  stunt  affected  every  kind 
of  wheat,  it  would  be  a  greater  calamity  'han  the 
Hessian  fly  :  it  increases  rapidly.  In  one  of  my 
fields  when  it  first  appeared  it  did  not  extend 
over  more  than  sixty  feet  diameter  ;  in  a  few 
years  it  spread  over  se\  eral  acres. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

"SEDGED  WHEAT," 

T/iis  cliseasr  ascribed  to  the  razmges  of  the  CLO- 
VER I.XSECT:  so,  also  the  failure  of  CLO- 
VER. 

Dear  Sir, 
The  prompt  and  obliging  manner  in  which  ma 


myriads  of  holes,  apparently  for  the   escape  of 
the  insects. 

Tliese  spots,  generally  first  appear  on  htgli 
light  soils,  containing  most  vegetable  matter;  and 
from  a  very  small  beginning,  spread  out  more  and 
more  every  year,  until  they  sometimes  cover  u 
considerable  extent.  This  disease  is  the  more  se- 
rious as  when  it  once  infests  a  field,  we  know  not 
how  long  it  may  continue.  In  this  characteristic 
of  locality  the  insect  may  be  said  to  resemble  in 
its  liabimde  the  ant.  Exhaustion  of  soil  and 
want  ot  draining  frequently  occasions  a  stinted 
dwarfish  growth  of  wheat  which  is  sometimes 
mistalienly  called  "  Sedged  Wheat,"  but  which 
docs  not  even  resemble  it,  after  the  month  of 
June  conies  in. 

The  farmers  here  all  agree  that  the  red  chaff 'd, 
bearded  wheat  is  most  liable  to  this  diease  ;  and 
a  substitution  of  the  blue  straw  or  of  the  white 
smooth  wheat,  is  considered  generally  a  com- 
plete remedy  against  it.  Some  maintain  that  the 
latter  kinds  of  wheat  will  not  be  afl'ected  at  all, 
but  this  1  am  confident  is  a  mistake.  The  reason 
why  it  affects  the  red  more  seriously  than  the 
other  two  kinds,  may  be  accounted  for  perhaps 
satisfactorilv,  by    the  fact  that  the  two  kinds   of, 

smooth  wheat,  branch  and  root  much  more,  and jtht^  want  of  its  proper  entomological  name,  call 
co-.tmue  to  branchatleastafortnight  afterthe  red|"ie  c/ofcr  insect.  Thus  far  I  doubt  its  etfi- 
wheat  ceases,  and  as  long  as  this  continues,  the  cacy. 


micat  agriculturists,   and  so  readily  and  cordial- 
ly swallowed  by  others. 

That  the  repeated  cultivation  of  the  same 
l)lant  on  the  same  spot,  tends  to  locate  its  par- 
ticular insect  enemy  thereabouts,  is  a  fact, 
ivhicli  I  tjiink  the  experience  of  every  farmer 
ind  gardener  will    bear  me  out  in  asserting. 

Without  having  penetrated  far  into  the  pro- 
found knovvledge  of  Spallanzani  and  Leeuwen- 
hoek,  possibly  I  may  have  iml)ibed  too  much 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  late  Dr.  Crawford  of 
Baltimore,  with  regard  tothe  pernicious  existence 
of  animalcul.-c  and  insects  in  the  vegetable,  at 
least,  if  not  in  the  animal  kingdom.  But  upon 
this  suljject, — to  which  I  refer  many  of  our  fai- 
lures on  refienting  crops,  unique  and  visionary 
as  it  may  appear — I  have  preijared  a  pa])er, 
which  some  time  hence  perhaps  I  may  submit 
to  your  discretion.  After  a  charge,  however,  so 
serious  against  the  clover  crop,  you  are  not  to 
infer  that  I  mean  to  relax  in  my  efforts  to  raise 
it   as  extensively  as  I  can. 

I  am  now  engaged  in  a  course  of  experiments 
to  ascertain,  whether  the  culture  of  tobacco,  or 
the  application  of  its  offal  as  manure,  will  des- 
troy or  drive  off  the  insects  which   I    shall    for 


wheat  continues  to  throw  out  new  roots  al 
so.  The  red,  therefore,  may  cease  to  make  ef- 
forts to  recover,  before  the  insect  escapes  as  a 
fly,  and  the  white  may  continue  to  grow  and  re- 
cover afterwards. 

Oyster  shells  from  the  old   Indian  banks  laid 
on  at  the  rate  of  SO  cart  loads  to  the  acre,  drive 

them  off  and  destroy  them  at  o?!ce,  and  I  believe 

ny  ot  your  s'iiblcribers°ha've  come  forward  loan-  forever;    and  200  bushels   of  shell  lime   to   the 

swer  inquiries  propounded  in  your  valuable  paper,  acre    will   drive  them  off  gradually,    and   I  be-  

often  highly   useful  to  the   public,  has  imposed  lieve,  at   last  effectually.     This  property  I  have  j^^j^p  TILTH-/;«AorZ<7;.a- o/--/K.-7t>6f«?. 
-  to  do  likewise  I  discovered  lime  to  possess  against  insects   gene-  •.  i^-.  m     ^    y,>,  y<,,tiuy 


If  you  think  the  foregoing,  or  any  part  of  it, 
likely  to  illustrate  in   any  degree  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Graham's  inquiry,  it  is  at  your  disposal. 
Your's,  ike. 

THO.  EMORY. 
Poplar  Grove,     "> 
May  16t/i,  1822.3 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


a  reciprocal  obligation  on  the  rest  to 
whenever  they  mav  have  it  in  their  power.  A 
due  sense  of  this  voluntary  pact,  which  I  hope 
may  continue  long  to  subsist,  induces  me  to  an- 
swer, as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  inquiries 
made  in  one  of  your  late  papers  by  Mr.  Graham 
of  Easton,  concerning  "hedged  Wheat,"  a  short 
description  of  which,  he  at  the  same  time   gave. 

A  reference  to  communicationsmade  by  Z.  Hol- 
li^jgsworth,  and  C.  Kirk,  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  transactions  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural 
Society,  will  shew  that  this  disease  was  first  dis- 
covered in  the  vicinity  of  Elkton  in  this  state,  du- 
ring the  year  1S08.  Subsequently  to  the  date  of  their 
communications,  I  have  somewhere,  and  1  thnik 
in  the  same  work,  seen  this  disease  ascribed  very 
circumstantially  to  tlie  ravagesof  a  very  diminu- 
tive worm  on  the  roots,  so  small  as  generally  to 
require  theaid  of  a  glass  to  see  it. 

That  these  accounts  are  substantially  correct, 
my  own  observations  repeatedly,  made,  warrant 
nie  in  believing.  On  examination  I  have  found 
two  different  animalcukc,  whetlier  distinct  spc- 
eies  or  the  same  insect  in  its  difiereiit  stages  of 
existence,  I  am  not  prepaied  to  say,  although  1 
inchne  to  adopt  the  latter  opinion. 

From  about  the  25th  of  April  to  the  20th  of 
May  a  very  small  white  worm,  resembling  the 
vinegar  eel,  but  somewhat  thicker,  may  be  found 
a6oiii  the  root  ;  and  attiie  same  time,  an  inani- 
mate insect  attached  to  the  root,  resembling  the 
cabbage  louse,  only  smaller.  The  Litter  1  have 
supposed  was  not  really  of  the  Althis  tribe,  but 
merely  the  chrysalisof  the  destructive  litt.e  larva. 
The  roots  are  always  diseased,  often  dead,  and 
frequently  covered  with  a  loose  sheath  or  ease- 
ment, not  found  on  healtliy  roots.  About  the 
latter  period  mentioned  above,  the  earth  in  the 
places  most  affected,  becomes   perforated  with 


Sir, 
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rail)',  and  perhaps  it  may  be  added  to  the  other 
modus  operandi  so  ably  disclosed  by  Mr.  Ruf- 
fin  of  Virginia,  whose  opinions  must  be  support- 
ed by  every  farmer  conversant  with  the  use  of 
lime   as  a  manure. 

The  disease,  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  has  been 
known  in  this  county,  and  sometimes  severely 
lelt,  since  a  few  )"ears  subsequent  to  its  appear- 
ance at  Elkton;  but  not  indeed  until  a  few  years 
after  our  best  farmers  had  pretty  largely  intro- 
duced the  field  culture  of  clover — believing  it  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  clover,  I  have 
uniformly  found  that  we  have  had  most  "  Sedged 
wheat"  in  )ears  next  following  those  in  which 
the  vegetable  growth  on  the  fields  had  been 
most  considerable  :  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
our  whole  fields  are  every  year,  more  or 
injured  by  this  insect,  and  that  the  spots  which 
sedge  are  those  selected  l^y  the  insect  to  con- 
gregate on  ;  again,  in  this  respect  resembling  the 
ant. 

I  believe  this  insect  is  the  same  as  that  known 
by  the  name  of  tlie  root  louse  in  corn,  so  fre- 
quently found  in  that  plant,  growing  after  clo- 
ver, when  the  land  is  early  flushed,  and  which 
occasions  so  stinted  and  diseased  a  growth,  that 
rarely  recovers  till  late  in  the  summer, 
and  not  then,  if  the  season  is  dry. 

I  believe  also  that  "  clover  i  ickness,"  a.^\X.is  term- 
ed, is  nothing  more  than  a  surcharge  in  the  soil  of 

these  insects,  which  clover  multiplies  ii  it  does., yiii^^i^  could  not  be  effected  without  the  power 
not  introduce;  and  it  so,  here  lies  tue  cause  ofi^i  an  additional  horse— thereby  increasi.iir  cue 
the  Jadure  on  a  repetition  o  the  clover  crop,;^,^,!  expensive  part  of  the  apparatus  eiig.i^'ed 
now  so  universally  complained  ot,  both  m  thisijn  the  process,  to  wit :  the  horses,  in  t:iL  pro- 
country  and  bujiland— instead  of"  exh_.ustioM"  of  portion  of  100  instead  of  50  per  cent.  This  nay 
■..le  particuUir  ingredient  in  the  soil  essential  seem  an  unnecessary  calculation  to  farmers  who 
.or  its  parlicular  food,  a  cause  ot  iailure  on  a  cultivate  small  fields,  an  1  iiave  a  1. --e  propor- 
refietUioti,   now     so  fashionably    urged   by   f/'f-,tion  of  teams— but  where  it  is  necessary  to  make 


For  some  time  past,  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  idea  lately  expressed  in  the  American 
Farmer,  by  Mr.  Briggs,  as  to  deep  tilth — and 
which  seems  to  have  been  cotcmporaneousl)'  act- 
ed upon,  by  Mr.  Delaplane,  in  the  construction 
of  his  substratum  plough. 

It  cannot  but  be  flattering  to  find  in  myself  a 
coincidence  of  opinion,  with  two  gentlemen  so 
distinguished  in  tlieir  respective  departments  of 
science    and  rural  economy. 

You  will  therefore  excuse  my  troubling  you 
with  my  own  practice,  and  some  hints,  which 
have  been  suggested  in  the  course  of  it,  to  keep 
aii\e  a  subject,  that  appears  to  me  interesting  to 
agriiulturists. 

Mj-  o.vn  practice  has  been  to  run  a  single 
horse  coulter  in  the  bottom  of  each  furrow,  im- 
mediately following  the  plough.  I  find  the  aver- 
age depth  which  a  strong  horse  will  carry  the  coul- 
ter to  be  seven  inches — and  although  one  cut 
of  the  coulter  in  every  space  of  11  or  12  inches 
(this  being  about  the  usual  width  of  the  furrow 
slice  of  a  two  horse  plough)  may  not  leave  the 
subsoil  stirred  sufficiently ;  yet  it  appeared  to 
iiie,  that  the  gi-eater  econom)'  of  the  operation 
with  a  single  horse,  would  more  tlian  coiiipen- 
sate  for  the  want  of  an  additional  cut  of  the  coul- 
ter  within  the   narrow  space  of  each    furrow — 
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up,  by  the  extent  cultivated,  what  is  wanting  in 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  becomes  a  serious  mat- 
ter to  adopt  any  course  making  double  teams 
necessary. — I  am  inclined  to  think  two  coulters, 
six  inches  apart,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses, 
might  pay  under  some  particular  circumstances; 
but,  as  a  general  practice,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  soatheiTi  agriculture,  I  doubt  wh<.lher  it 
Avould  be  found  to  quit  cost.  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied, in  such  a  substratum  of  cohesive  ciay  as  I 
have  to  deal  with,  Mr.  Dclaplane's  three  couitei's 
could  not  be  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  at  the 
desirable  depth. 

In  oi-der  to  effect  an  operation  seven  inches 
deep,  in  the  bottom  of  a  furrow  where  the  earth 
is  necessarily  so  bound  and  confined  on  all  sides, 
to  those  who  are  inclined  to  try  the  two  coul- 
ters, I  would  recommend  that  they  should 
not  be  ploughed  abreast  of  each  other  ; 
but  one  at  least  six  inches  in  advance  of  the 
other,  and  the  foremost  coulter  should  be  on  the 
side  next  to  the  work,  for  the  manifest  reason, 
that  it  would  be  less  resisted  at  six  inches  from 
the  previous  work,  than  at  twelve.  This  will  be 
easily  understood  by  practical  farmers,  though 
I  may  not  make  myself  intelligible  to  all  your 
readers. 

I  am  not  yet  able  to  give  you  any  result  of  my 
attempt  at  substratum  tillage,  having  commenced 
it  with  my  ploughing  last  autunm. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your's  respectfully, 

JOHN  H.  COCKE. 


Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated  Rich- 
mond  Ct.  house,  Fa.,  May  13,  1822. 
"  I  have  recently  rode  through  Fauquier,  Prince 
\^'illianl,  Stafford,  and  King  (ieorge  counties,  Va. 
the  wheat  never  perhaps  promised  less  to  the 
husbandman  than  now.  The  only  good  crops  I  saw 
were  at  Kifilock,  the  residence  of  Thomas  Tur- 
ner, Esq.,  and  Travellers'  Rest,  the  beautiful 
farm  of  John  Gray,  Esq." 


WBM  i^^mmM^. 
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BERGAMI  AND  COLUMELLA. 

We  lately  sold  these  fine  animals  to  Commo- 
dore David  Porter,  to  be  taken  to  the  district  of 
Columbia ;  where  we  hope  they  may  be  as 
profitably  employed  as  from  their  merits  they 
deserve  to  be,  and  as  one  might  exjject  they 
would,  judging  from  the  agricultural  entcrprize 
-of  the  district  and  neighbourliood. 

BERGAMI,  is  of  the  Tceswater  Breed,  ce- 
lebrated for  their  disposition  to  great  size  and 
fatness  at  an  early  age,  and  likewise  for  the 
richness  and  quantity  of  their  milk :  two  point-, 
on  which  rests  the  value  of  cattle. — He  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  breed,  and  his  great 
size  at  the  age  of  two  years,  when  he  weighed 
1400  lbs.  is  a  conclusive  proof  as  to  early  matu- 
rity. 

Those  who  would  combine  the  best  milk  and 
beef  properties  in  their  herds  of  cattle,  and  who 
can  conveniently  make  use  of  Bergami  ought  not 
to  allow  the  opportunity  offered  to  them  ,by  the 
Commodore  to  pass  unimproved. 

COLUMELLA,  is  a  full  bred  Holderness  Bull 
fi-om  an  imported  dam,  and  sired  by  the  impor- 
ted bull  Holderness  ;  both  dam  and  sire  took  pre- 
miums at  Brighton,  against  the  best  native  and 
foreign  competitors.  Animals  of  this  breed  also 
attain  great  size,  and  are  most  esteemed  near 
Lendo*,    because  of   the  excessive    quantity  of 


milk  which  the  cows  yield;  this  quality  must  rcr. 
der  the  descendants  of  Columella,  very  vaUmb;. 
every  where,  but  especially  near  to  the  metropo- 
lis. 


ilT?'  Since  our  last  publication  we  have  beei 
favoured  with  the  receipt  from  Charlks  H 
Hall,  Esq.  of  New  York,  of  a  small  quantity 
of  Tea  Seed,  brought  to  this  country  in  the  ship 
Savannnah,  lately  from  China.  Whether  it  may 
succeed  in  the  Southern  climate  of  our  coun- 
try we  know  not,  but  the  enterprize  of  some  oi 
its  inhabitants  may  at  least  be  gratified  in  makint; 
the  trial. 

liT^  Mr.  SEK.B0HM,  lately  from  Pernambuco, 
has  politely  furnished  us  with  a  few  pods  of 
Brazilian  Beans — the  pods  are  of  a  dark  brown 
colour;  they  measure  9  inches  in  length — the 
seeds  are  of  a  very  beautiful  scarlet  colour,  and 
are  reported  to  be  a  delicious  vegetable. 

■XT'  We  have  also  received  from  our  valued 
correspondent  and  friend,  James  M.  Garnett, 
Esq.  of  Loretto,  Essex  county,  Virginia,  a  box 
containing  several  varieties  of  JSi'orth  Carolina 
Peaa ;  we  shall  embrace  an  opportunity  at 
our  Cattle  Show  next  week,  to  distribute  a  por- 
tion of  them  among  the  members  of  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  Society. 

ilT^  From  John  M'Queen,  Esq.  of  Georgia, 
we  also  acknowledge  with  pleasure,  the  receipt 
of  a  large  quantity  of  Bene,  or  Sessamuni 
seed — the  cultivation  of  which  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  the  Southern 
States.  By  a  few  jjersons  experiments  have  al- 
ready been  made  with  great  success.  The  Bene  or 
Sessamum,  produces  very  good  salad  oil,  not  distin- 
guishable from  the  finest  olive  oil  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  has  advantages  over  these,  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  less  liable  to  grow  rancid.  Some 
accounts  of  this  plant  may  be  obtained  from  the 
volumes  of  the  American  Farmer.  Persons  de- 
sirous of  making  experiments  with  it,  can  be  sup 
plied  gratuitously  on  application  to  the  Editor,  to 
whom  it  has  been  sent  for  that  purpose. 


PRICE  CURRENT — corrected  weekly. 
Howard-street  flour  from  the  wagons,  §6  62  '. — 
to  ^6  75 — \Miarf  do.  sales  have  been  made  at 
^6  50,  cash — Wheat  white,  143  to  144  cts. — 
Red,  do.  140  to  142  cts. — Corn,  yellow,  70  cts. — 
White,  do.  74 — Rye,  65  to  67  cts. — Oats,  40  to  45 
— Whiskey  from  the  wagons  32  cts. — Shad  No. 
1,  trimmed,  f,7 — Do.  do.  No.  2,  g6 — No.  1,  un- 
trimmed,  JfS  75  to  6 — No.  2,  do.  do.  g5 — Her- 
rings, No.  1,  $2  25 — No.  2,  do.  §2  per  bar- 
rel— Rice,  §3  25  to  3  50  per  cwt. — Apple  Bran- 
dy, 36  cts. — Peach,  do.  none — Tar,  N.  Carolina, 
g2  25 — Rosin,  $2  25 — White  pine  boards,  per  M 
J510  to  30 — Pitch  pine  boards,  §10  to  30 — Bees- 
wax, 37ito  40  cts. — Beef,  Hallimore  mess.  No  1, 
SS  to  8  50— No.  2  do.  g6  to  6  50— Pork,  mess  do. 
§13  to  13  50— prime  do,  §1 1  to  1 1  50— Bacon,  han 
10tol2icts. — Middlings,  7  to  S  cts. — Lard,  8 
9  cts. — Candles,  New  England,  16  to  19  cts. — Salt, 
Liverpool  coarse,  50  to  55  cents — Turks  I-.l- 
and  65  to  70 — St.  Ubes,  53  to  55 — Sugar,  Havana, 
brown  .^9  to  9  50 — White  do.  ,gl3  to  13  50 — Cof- 
fee, (W.  I.)  green,  28  cts. — St.  Domingo,  26  cts. — 
Molasses,  ( W.  I.)  30  to  32  cts. — Soal  Leather  28 
to  32  cts. — Rough,g450  to5perside — Butter  25  to 
37i_cts.— Eggs,  10  to  12i  cts— Live  Cattle,  $5  to 
6 — Beef,  prime  pieces,  8  to  10  cts. 

MARYLAND  TOBACCO.  No  material 
change  in  the  price  of  this  article  since  o\!r  last. 
First  quaility  Tobacco,  continues  to  maintain  a 
high  price — one  hogshead  raised  by  Mr.  Single- 
ton Burgee  of  Frederick  county,  sold  tliis  week 
forJ532  !     Common  Tobacco  very  dull. 


Toil  SA\.¥i, 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  acres  of  LAND, 
1  Baltimore  county,  about'  eiglit  miles  from  the 
:ity  of  Baltimore,  near  tl-.e  Turnpike  road  lead- 
ng  to  Havre-de-Grace,  and  between  that  road 
uid  the  turnpike  road  from  Baltimore  to  the 
'ridge  over  the  Susquehanna,  near  Rock-Run. 
The  llhite  Marsh  Run  a  stream  of  water  which 
.'.ever  fails,  passes  through  this  land  in  its  whole 
ength,  and  affords  sites  for  grist-mills,  saw-miUs, 
•V  other  works  requiring  water-power ;  and  the 
>prings  on  it  are  admirably  adapted  to  be  useful 
lor  distilleries,  taimeries,  etc.  and  a  portion  of  it 
is  also  adapted,  by  its  form  and  aspect,  for  a  vine- 
yard. Plaster  of  Paris  is  used  to  advantage  on 
the  lands  in  its  neighbourhood.  This  land  is  rich 
in  its  soil,  and  nearly  all  covered  with  heavy 
timber  :  only  about  forty  acres  being  cleared — 
nearly  one  half  this  tract  is  rich  meadonv  land. — 
It  is  adjoining  the  lands  of  General  Ridgely,  of 
Hampton,  and  the  dwelling  mansion  of  John 
Ridgely,  Esq.  is  close  to  the  southern  line  of  this 
land  ;  a  part  lies  high  and  commands  extensive 
views.  A  liberal  credit,  if  re(piired,  for  a  large- 
portion  of  the  purchase  money  may  be  had.  Ap- 
ply in  Church  street,  Baltimore,  to 

ROBERT  WALSH. 


,%  gT  \c vi\t\vv  a\    W  ar  e\\o\i  s  e , 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF   THE  WHEAT  FAN, 

Entrance  from  Light  and  Ellicott-sts.  near  Pratt 
street   Wharj. 

TURNIP    SHCER. 


Turnip  Sheers,  or  Root  Cutters,  16  to  §20. 

WHEAT  FANS  from  23  to  'p.5. 

Patent  STRAW  CUTTERS,  late  improve- 
ments, 5  to  gl8. 

Half  Patent,  Dutch  and  common  do 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale,  on  the  most  rea- 
sonable ter.iis, 

Screeiis,  Kiddles,  and  Wire   Sieves,  assorted. 

Safes,    Wove    Wire  for  windows  and    other 

pillpost  S — A  L  S  0 , 

bmitlis'  Bellows,  different  sizes. 

Window  Springs  put  in,  and  wire  wove  to  or- 
der on  the  shortest  notice. 

The  best  workmen  are  employed,  he  therefore 
expects  his  work   will  i-ecommend  itself. 

J.  GRAFFLIN. 


Printed  every  Friday  at  §4  per  annum,  for  John 
S.  Skinner,  Editor,  by  Joseph  Robinson,  at  the 
North  West  corner  of  Market  and  Belvidere- 
streets,  Baltimore,  where  every  descrifition  of 
Book  and  Job  firinting  is  executed  luiih  neu:-i,  sa 
and  des/tatch — Orders  from  a  distance  for  Bind- 
ing, witli  proper  directions,  promptly  attended 
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FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER^ 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  ALBEMARLE. 

Monday,  May  6th,  1822. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected. 
Doct.  Thomas  Wharton,  and  William  Ashby, 
Esq.  of  Culpepper. 

Reuben  Lewis,  Jesse  Lewis,  Overton  Ander- 
son, Geo.  M.  Woods,  Daniel  M.  Railey,  and 
the   Rev.  F.  W.  Hatch,  of  Albemarle. 

A  communication  from  P.  Minor  was  read, 
detailing  aif  experiment  of  a  new  mode  of  rais- 
ing corn.  For  this  experiment  the  Society  vo- 
ted Mv.  M.  a  premium  of  $30  in  a  piece  of 
silver  plate. 

A  communication  from  Th.  J.  Randolph,  Esq.  was 
read  upon  fallows,  and  manure,  exhibiting  some 
new   and  interesting  ideas  respecting   both. 

Ordered,  That  both  these  essays  be  published 
in  the  Central  Gazette,  and  American  Fanner. 

To  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Albemarle. 
A/iril  \st,  1822. 

The  following  account  of  an  experiment  in  the 
Culture  of  Indian  Corn,  with  the  certified  I'esult 
of  its  production  is  submitted  to  the  Society, 
■with  a  claim  for  the  premium  offered  by  their 
resolution  of  the  1st  Nov.  1819  :  For  the  great- 
est production  and  best  quality  of  Indian  Corn, 
made  upon  not  less  than  two  acres  of  high 
land. 

This  experiment  was  made  upon  an  uneven 
piece  of  ground,  (of  gravelly  loam)  laying  be- 
tween two  hills,  and  comprehending  a  side  of 
«ach.  A  part  of  it  was  several  years  ago  occu- 
pied by  a  stable,  and  the  necessary  lot  around 
it  where  horses  and  milch  cows  were  confined 
during  the  winter.  In  the  autumn  of  1819  the 
stable  was  removed,  and  the  lot  and  the  adja- 
cent land,  to  the  amount  of  3  acres  and  more, 
■was  broken  up,  and  in  the  year  1820  cultiva- 
ted in  tobacco  without  any  manure  being  ap- 
plied, except  one  busliel  of  plaster  paris,  sown 
broad  cast  just  before  the  hills  were  made. 
The  crop  of  tobacco  was  very  great.  The  ground, 
after  the  tobacco  was  cut,  remained  untouched 
during  the  -ivinter.  On  the  2d  and  3d  days  of 
March,  1821,  it  was  broken  up  with  two  ploughs, 
that  is,  one  -ivhich  cut  very  wide,  was  first  run, 
and  another  more  narrow  followed  in  the  same 
furrow,  breaking  the  land  about  10  inches  deep. 

15th  of  April,  laid  off  the  ground  in  rows  se- 
ven feet  apart  with  a  large  plough  ;  the  plough 
running  twice  to  widen  and  deepen  the  furrow. 
These  furrows  were  then  filled  even  full  with 
coarse  half  rotten  straw  and  chaff  from  the  barn 
yard.  It  required  40  loads  of  about  30  bushels 
each  to  go  over  two  acres-  in  this  way.  But 
from  the  circumstance  of  my  extending  the 
ejcperiuicnt  over  a  greater  space  than  two  acres, 
and  the  distance  of  the  barn  yard,  and  one  cart 
onlv  being  employed,  the  manuring  was  not 
completed  in  less  than  ten  days,  all  which  time 
the   manure  remained  exposed  in  the  furrows. 

26th  of  April — The  manuring  being  completed, 
a.  list  was  formed  upon  each  row  of  manure  by 
running  a  large  plough  on  each  side  of  it,  and  the 
corn  immediately  sown  thickly  in  the  furrows 
left  by  forming  these  lists — making  in  fact  a 
double  row^  of  corn  with  the  manure  between 
The  corn  was  covered  with  the  hoe.  Near  two 
bushels  were  used,  which  was  perhaps  five 
times  more  than  necessary,  but  it  was  done  to 
ensure  the  crop  and  avoid  the  trouble  and  risk 
»f  replanting;  I  procured  the  corn  from  Mr. 


John  Rogers  of  this  county,  and  call  it  the  red  Cobb 
It  is  remarkable  for  shelling  out  more  than  any 
othor  kind  I  have  seen — ant^  was  introduced, 
understand,  into  this  county  several  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Ci-aven  Peyton  of  Buck-Island.  On  the 
29th  of  April  an  excessively  hard  I'ain  fell  which 
washed  up  a  great  deal  of  the  Corn.  This  was 
replanted  the  5th  of  May,  and  the  damages  of 
the  rain,  in  some  respects, -repaired. — Many  of 
the  lists  were  washed  over,  and  the  manure 
to  a  considerable  extent  entirely   removed. 

18th  and  19th  of  May.  Worked  the  cultiva 
tors  between  the  rows  running  three  times,  and 
thinned  and  wed  the  corn,  leaving  it  to  stand 
from  12  to  20  inches,  according  to  the  looks  of 
the  corn  and  strength  of  the  land.  The  lists 
remained  untouched,  except  to  destroy  any  grass 
or  weeds  on  them  with  the  hoe.  Upon  accurate 
measurement  afterwards  through  the  lot  in  vari 
ous  directions,  I  found  the  distance  of  the  stalks 
averaged  17  inciies  apart,  which  gives  about 
9000  stalks  per  acre.  On  the  26th  planted  the 
whole  lot  thickly  in  pumpkins  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  would  benefit  the  crop  by  preserv 
ing  moisture.    , 

June  15th.  Ploughed  with  shovel  ploughs  and 
wed  and  suckercd  the  corn  ; — the  lists  still  re 
maining  untouched,  except  to  scrape  off  the  grass 
and  weeds,  of  which  very  little  ever  appeared. 

August  11th.  Cut  the  tops  from  every  other 
rov/  tci  admit  sun  and  air.  This  was  an  experi- 
ment from  which  I  could  see  no  benefit  or  injury, 
except  that  it  admitted  the  pumpkins  to  start, 
which  from  this  time  grew  rapidly,  but  very 
few  of  them  ripened  before  frost. 

Between  the  25th  of  August  and  3d  of  Sept., 
the  blade  fodder  was  pulled,  and  the  other  half 
of  the  tops  were  cut,  the  qviantity  of  both  was 
exceedingly  great,  but  I  did  not  ascertain  the 
exact  amount,  and  on  the  13th  of  Oct.  under 
the  inspection  of  James  Rippeto  and  Albert  G. 
Quarles,  I  measured  the  crop  from  two  acres 
which  had  been  previously  laid  off  by  Col.  Wni. 
Woods.  The  produce  was  ninety  four  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre,  as  the  accompanying  cer 
tificates  of  those  gentlemen  will  shew. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  state,  that  this  mode  of 
cultivating  corn  is  not  original  with  me.  I  recol 
lect  an  account  some  years  ago  in  a  newspa- 
per, that  some  person  to  the  northward,  (per- 
haps in  the  state  of  Delaware)  had  by  an  exact- 
ly similar  process  made  20  barrels  of  corn  per 
acre  upon  poor  land.  The  name  and  particular 
residence  of  the  person  I  cannot  remember,  but 
the  process  and  cultivation  was  exactly  what  I 
followed.  The  reading  this  account  induced  me 
in  the  year  1819  to  make  some  experiments 
upon  the  plan  mentioned,  with  a  view  to  test  the 
relative  advantage  of  this,  and  the  common 
mode  of  planting  in  single  drills  of  six  feet  by 
two.  I  did  it  with  great  care  and  attention,  and 
now  take  the  liberty  to  present  the  society  with 
the  result,  as  extracted  from  my  diary  of  that 
year. 

EXTRACT. 

OCTOBER    1.1,    1819 

Memorandum  of  the  result  of  a  ?ieiu  mode  of 
Planting  Corn. 

In  the  early  part  of  May  last  planted  the  fiat 
piece  of  ground  above  my  shop  in  com,  in  drills 
of  six  feet  apai't,  with  the  stalks  thinned  to  18 
nches  distance ;  except  ten  rows  through  the 
middle,  which  were  prepared  and  planted  as 
follows  : 

Deep  furrows  were  run,  with  a  two  horse 
plough  at  7  feet  apart  for  the  ten  rows,  and  the 
plough  made  to  return  in  each  to  make  them 
wider  anA  deeper  ;   four  of  these  furrows  were 


filled  even  full,  after  beui,.-;  -,ome\vii„.  ruule:i 
with  the  richest  stable  dung,  four  were  filled 
with  half  rotten  chaff  upon  which  cattle  hat^ 
been  wintered,  and  two  were  filled  with  dry 
unroUcd  wheat  straw.  A  list  was  then  formed, 
upon  each  furrow  by  miming  a  large  plough 
once  on  each  side  of  it ;  and  double  rows  of  cona 
planted  in  the  furrows  left  by  forming  thesf 
lists.  The  corn  was  thinned  to  the  same  dis^ 
tance  as  the  adjoinimg  single  rows,  viz :  18  indi- 
es, and  was  all  cultivated  alike  except  that  the 
lists  containing  the  manure  were  left  untouched, 
unless  to  pull  out  any  weeds,  that  sprung  up. 
The  rows  were  all  of  the  same  length,  and  the 
quality  of  the  land  the  same.  On  this  day  ga- 
thered one  single  row,  and  one  double  row  of  each 
kind  of  manure — the  measurement,  weight,  &c. 
of  each  is  shewn  in  the  following  tabular  state- 
ment. 
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1st.  A  single  row 
planted    in     the 
common  way. 

2-2 

217 

2  bush 
els  and 
1  peck. 

Ibs. 
96 

2d.  a  double 
row  manured 
with  stable  dung 

542 

350 

3  bush 
els&2 
pecks 

154 

3d.  a  double 
row  manured 
with  half  rot- 
ten chaff. 

520 

382 

4  bush 
els. 

168 

4th.  a    double 
row  manured 
with  dry  wheat 
straw. 

480 

376 

4  bush 
els&2 
pecks. 

194 

Three  facts  may  be  noticed  as  remarkable  in 
this  experiment.  1st.  The  extreme  shortnes-  of 
the  crop.  2d.  That  the  production  was  some- 
what in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  number  of  stal'cs, 
and  3d.  That  the  row  manured  with  dry  wheat, 
straw  produced  the  most. — To  those  who  remem- 
ber the  excessive  drought  of  the  year  1S19, 
which  was  unprecedented  in  this  part  of  Virgi-^ 
nia,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  shortness  of  the  crop. — And  perhaps  the 
same  cause  will  go  far  to  explain  the  2d  circum- 
stance, as  a  crowded  crop  is  generally  observed 
to  suffer  the  most  in  dry  seasons. — The  increas- 
ed production  from  the  dry  wheat  straw,  I  shall 
not  here  attempt  to  account  for,  but  rather  sug- 
.gest  and  recommend  to  the  enterprizing  mem- 
bers of  our  society,  the  propriety  of  making 
further  experiments  in  this  mode  of  culture,  with 
a  view,  more  fully  to  establish  the  fact.  If  a 
double  crop  can  be  raised  by  tlie  application  in 
this  way  of  dry  straw,  (which  my  experiment 
demonstrated)  would  it  not  be  both  an  economy  of 
labour  and  a  means  of  further  improving  our 
lands  to  pursue  this  method  to  a  more  or  less 
extent  upon  all  our  farms?  Half  the  quantity 
of  land,  and  about  half  the  cultivation  only,  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  same  crop ;  and  an  ar- 
ticle thereby  turned  to  profitable  account,  which 
at  present,  on  many  farms,  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure wasted.  We  might  indeed  select  level 
spots  convenient  and  near  to  our  straw  yards,  and 
make  them  permanent  com  Ijpts,  to  the  great  re- 
lief of  our  hill  sides,  which  taking  into  account 
the  v/ashing  occasioned  by  summer  tillage,  is 
more  exhausted  by  corn,  tlian  by  ail  the  other 
crops  of  a  rotation  put  together. 

P.  MINOR, 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


FROM    A    NEW    YORK    PAPER. 


WOOL. 

The  Long  Island  Star  contains  a  communica- 
tion on  the  subject  of  growing  and  cleaning  wool, 
from  which  wc  take  the  following  extracts  : — 

I  will  now  address  a  few  words  to  the  experi- 
mental farmer,  and  to  farmers  in  general,  by  way 
of  admonishing  as  well  as  instructing  them  a  lit- 
tle in  the  management  of  their  sheep  and  wool, 
as  the  shepherd's  calling  is  now  united  with  the 
pursuits  of  the  naturalist,  and  knowledge,  com- 
bined with  industry,  is  doing  much  to  improve 
the  sheep  of  this  country,  in  order  to  confirm  the 
stability  and  extend  the  circulation  of  their  manu- 
factures, and  so  happily  seconded  by  the  judg- 
ment, eloquence,  fortune,  influence,  &c.  of  dis- 
tinguished agriculturists  throughout  this  extend- 
ed country. 

As  the  genial  season   is  near  at  hand  when 
flocks  are  disburthened  of  their   coat,  and   pay 
their  animal  tribute,  due  for  the  protection   and 
sustenance  they   have  received,  I    would  have 
them    collected  together  in   a  grassy   enclosure, 
near  the  owner's  dwelling,  where  they  should  be 
disburthened  of  those  loads  of  excrements  they 
are  too  commonly  allowed  to  carry  behind   them, 
and  which  in  England  is  called  dagging.     When- 
ever this  is  attendedto,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  farmer's 
improving  taste — of  his  honesty,  and  his  humani- 
ty.    I  bought  a  farmer's   wool  on  Long  Island, 
about  three  years  back  ;  in  fact,  the  very  first 
lot  I  bought  after  my  arrival  here  ;  the  Hock  I 
believe  consisted  of  two  or  three  hundred,  out  of 
■which  I  sent  back  to  him  16  lbs.  of  real  dung,  that 
wasleft  on  the  breech  of  the  fleece,  which    cost 
me  65  cents  per  lb.     Don't   you  think,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, that  the  farmer  ought,  in  justice  and  honor, 
to  have  returned  me  so  much  money  or  its  weight 
in  wool  ?     The   farmer  who  sends  filthy  wool  to 
narket,  ought  to  be  reported.     Here  is  no  laiv,  I 
■nnd,  as  in  England,  against  /"o/se  winding — laws 
Tvere  only  made  for  the  villains  of  society.     The 
farmers  of  this  country,  I  believe  to  be  moral  and 
conscientious,  in  general,  and  disdain  to  be  made 
lionest  by   constraint.      I   wish  every  farmer  to 
wash  his  shee])  in  a  fine  clear  running  stream  of 
fresh    water,  till  they  ai-e   quite  clear  of  yolk  ; 
then    put  them  in  some    orchard    or  enclosure, 
where   there  is  no  dirt  or  filth  of  any  kind,  for 
them  to  lie  down  in  ;  then  let   them   remain  till 
they  are  quite  dry  ;  then   let  the  shepherd- dis- 
play his  skill  in  shearing  them,  on  a  clean  barn 
floor,  or  on  a  spread  sail  cloth  on  the  grass,  where 
the  fleece  cannot  imbibe  any  dirt  or  rubbish.     Let 
there  be  a  table  provided,  on  which   to  wind  the 
fleece  carefully  up,  as  you  would   a  clean  table- 
cloth, and  then  it  will  unfold  as  easy  and  as  clean 
under  the  sorter's  hands,  as  in  justice  it  ought 
to  do.     I  very  often  find  fleeces  with  long  bands 
to  them,  twisted  as  hard  as  bell-ropes,  from  the 
breech  of  the  fleece,  containing  and  concealing  all 
the  coarser  parts  of  the  fleece.     This,  too,  is  an 
artful  trick  of  the  wool-winder,  and   occasions  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  sorter.     I  could  wish 
to  have  every  fleece  tied  up  neatly  v.ith  a  piece 
of  twine,  quite  dry,  and  free  from  every  noxious 
particle.     When  1  find  sand,  or  any  thing  that  is 
not  wool,  or  trace  the  evidences  of  its  being  shorn 
and   wound  up  in  a  moist  state,  circumstances 
vi'laich  every  novice   in  sorting  can  distinguish  ; 
when  I  see  wool  piled  upon  a  damp  barn  floor,  far 
!Vom  the  influence  of  the  air  and  sun,  as  though 
jealous  of  their  evaporating  power:  I    say,  Mr. 
Editor,  when  I  see  these  tilings,  I  cannot  help  at- 
trilniting  them  to  causes,  not  altogether  accidental. 
1  very  often  detect  the  shepherds'  carelessness, 
where  water  is  scarce.     Instead  of  keeping  out  of 
the  fleece,  sand,  clay,  dirt,  sticks,  straws,  grass, 
buns,&c.  withwhichit  isencumbered,  hesupplies 


it  with  a  still  larger  proportion  of  them  by  plung- 
ing the  sheep  into  stagnant  water  and  muddy 
pools,  or  by  driving  them  several  times  through 
a  small  rivulet,  rendered  turbid  by  their  passage, 
afterwards  driving  them  dripping  wet  along  dusty 
roads,  and  lodging  them,  in  that  state,  on  dry 
fallows  and  sandy  soils,  all  which  is  visible  in  the 
colour  and  grittiness  of  the  staple.  Indeed,  sir,  1 
seldom  examine  a  parcel  of  wool  without  finding 
some  of  these  defects  in  it.  But  I  can  make  due 
allowance  :  the  most  careful  farmer  cannot  al- 
ways prevent  those  contaminations  ;  and  besides, 
the  country  is  young  in  these  matters.  When  it 
has  attained  its  due  maturity,  we  shall  find  it 
more  perfect.  There  is  something  so  artless,  so 
innocent,  so  simple,  in  all  the  associations  of  our 
ideas  respecting  sheep  and  wool,  and  wc  find  them 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  that  one 
would  think  every  pious  farmer  must  look  on 
them  as  things  almost  sacred. 

I  now  appeal,  Mr.  Editor,  to  those  farmers 
v.ho  have  not  been  exactly  influenced  by  these 
ideas,  and  feel  some  compunction  for  the  injuries 
I  have  herein  sustained.  They  may  make  me 
some  reparation  and  appease  their  own  conscien- 
ces a  little,  and  serve  their  country  materially  by 
a  due  attention  to  that  important  article.  Wool, 
an  article  very  closely  connected  with  the  inter- 
ests of  every  class  of  society  ;  and  also,  by  wash- 
ing and  managing  it  well,  so  as  to  compete,  at 
least,  with  the  foreign  wools,  now  pouring  in  so 
fast  upon  us,  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  American  wool-grower,  that  he  be  not  out- 
done by  foreigners.  Many  of  our  manufacturers 
already  give  a  preference  to  the  wool  of  Spain 
particularly,  purely  on  account  of  its  cleanness, 
and  yielding  solittle  waste,  when  compared  with 
American  wool. 

Did  you  ever  read  the  story  in  Ovid,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, of  one  Jason,  who  took  a  long  and  danger- 
ous voyage  to  Colchis,  in  search  of  the  golden 
fleece,  so  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  Orpheus  ?  I 
was  extensively  engaged  in  the  wool  trade  near- 
fourteen  years,  in  England,  but  could  never 
find  it  ;  and  now  although  I  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  search  of  it,  I  despair  of  ever  finding  it  here, 
instead  of  all  those  noxious  ingredients  I  have 
hitherto  met  with  in  your  fleeces,  I  could  now 
and  then  find  something  valuable,  a  piece  of 
homespun  to  make  me  a  working  jacket,  a  silver 
spoon  or  two,  a  half  eagle  or  a  doubloon  ;  then  I 
might  say  I  had  obtained  the  prize  !  Here  is  the 
golden  fleece  I  have  so  long  sought  for  ! 

but  I  might  have  foreseen  and  guarded  against 
all  this  mishap,  had  I  taken  Gideon's  method.  He 
that  has  read  the  book  of  Judges  will  there  seethe 
means  he  used,  to  ascertain  how  far  he  had  the  di- 
vine favor  with  him,  before  he  went  up  agL-inst 
the  Midianites.  Had  I  made  the  same  experi- 
ment with  a  fleece  of  wool,  before  I  ventured  to 
encounter  the  Americans,  I  might  also  have  redu- 
ced the  thing  to  a  certainty,  one  way  or  the  other. 
However,  Mr.  Editor,  as  sheep-shearing  season 
is  so  near  at  hand,  I  will  cherish  a  hope,  that  1 
shall  be  fleeced  in  a  very  different  way  to  what  1 
have  been.  A  silver  cup  or  a  silver  spoon  in 
eveiy  sack's  mouth,  will  be  better  than  five  or 
six  pounds  of  dirt,  sticks,  straw,  or  stones.  If  1 
should  experience  some  gratifications  of  this  sort, 
from  the  wool  growers,  this  ensuing  clip,  I  will, 
if  1  live,  make  suitable  mention  of  the  same  next 
year,  in  behalf  of  my  brethren  of  the  staple, 
and  self.  Till  then  1  take  my  leave  of  you. 
Ac-It)  York,  Altiy  6. 


GLASS  MANUFACTURE. 

The  art  of  manufacturing  ornamental  glass  may 

be  classed  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  use 


ful  arts,  and  affords  one  of  the  few  instances  in 
which  the  moderns  excel  the  ancients  in  matters 
of  tasteful  design  and  execution.  What  has 
greatly  contributed  to  this  evident  superiority  is 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  chymical  properties 
of  earths  and  metals,  a  species  of  knowledge  with 
whicli  the  ancients,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  Egyptians,  were  almost  totally  unac- 
quainted. The  art,  however,  even  in  an  imper- 
fect state,  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  anci- 
ents, that  very  shortly  after  its  introduction 
among  the  Romans,  it  was  adopted  as  the  most 
splendid  decoration  of  their  imperial  banquets, 
and  almost  banished  the  use  of  gold  and  silver 
ornaments.  One  exquisite  specimen  of  the  skill 
of  the  ancients  in  this  department  is  too  well 
known  and  appreciated  to  need  any  criticism — wc 
refer  to  the  Barberini  vase  in  the  British  muse- 
um, 'ihis,  like  most  of  the  remaining  specimens 
of  ancient  glass  blowing,  is  round,  for  the  anci- 
ents seem  never  to  have  acquired  the  art  of  man- 
ufacturing vessels  of  oval  and  mutilateral  forms. 
The  Chinese  have  brought  this  art  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  finish,  but  from  the  same  cause  as  aff"ect- 
ed  the  manufacture  among  the  Romans,  have 
been  compelled  to  confine  themselves  to  a  very 
limited  range. 

Among  the  moderns,  the  Venctiansledthe  way 
in  the  working  of  fine  glass:  from  them  the  art 
was  borrowed  by  the  English,  and  has  gone  on 
constantly  improving  till  our  glass-works  now 
excel,  beyound  all  dispute,  the  glass  works  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world. — It  seems  scarce- 
ly possible  to  carry  the  art  any  further,  but  a 
book  has  lately  been  put  into  our  hands,  written 
by  Mr.  Pellatt,  of  St.  Paul's  church-yard,  which 
gives  the  hope  of  elevating  the  glass  manufacture 
to  the  class  of  the  fine  ai'ts.  His  book  contains 
an  account  of  a  patent  for  the  ornamental  incnis- 
tation  of  glass,  with  several  specimens  of  the 
present  state  of  the  invention.  If  we  may  judge 
by  the  plates,  and  also  by  some  specimens  which 
we  have  seen,  the  writer  has  completely  made 
out  a  claim  to  rank  among  the  most  eminent  of 
the  improvers  of  our  manufactures,  and  may 
fairly  challenge  a  place  among  the  professors  of 
the  fine  arts,  though  he  modestly  disclaims  any 
such  pi'etension.  Those  who  may  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  his  book,  or  the  specimens 
in  his  store-rooms,  may  form  some  notion  of  the 
invention  from  the  following  description,  extract- 
ed from  his  publication  ; 

"  England  has  always  been  famed  for  bringing 
to  perfection,  and  directing  to  a  useful  applica 
tion,  the  crude  inventions  of  other  countries.  A 
patent  has  recently  been  taken  out  for  ornament- 
al incrustations,  called  crystftUo  Ceramie,  which 
bids  fair  to  form  an  era  in  the  art  of  glass  ma- 
king. By  the  improved  process,  ornaments  of 
any  description,  arms,  cjphers,  portraits,  and 
landscapes,  of  any  variety  of  colour,  may  be  in- 
troduced into  glass,  so  as  to  become  pcrfectlv  im- 
perishable. The  substance  of  which  they  are 
composed  is  less  fusible  than  glass,  incapable  of 
generating  air,  and  at  the  same  time  susceptible 
of  contraction  or  expansion,  as,  in  tlie  course  of 
manufacture,  glass  becomes  hot  or  cold.  It  may 
previously  be  formed  into  any  device  or  figure  by 
either  moulding  or  modelling;  and  mav  be  paint- 
ed with  metallic  colours,  which  are  fixed  by 
exposure  to  metallic  heat.  The  ornaments  are 
introduced  in  the  body  of  the  glass  while  hot,  bv 
which  means  the  air  is  eflectually  excluded,  the 
composition  being  actually  incorporated  with 
the  glass.  In  this  way,  every  description  of  or- 
namental glass  ware  may  be  decorated  with  em- 
bossed white  or  coloured  arms  or  crests.  Spe- 
cimens of  these  incrustations  have  been  exhibited, 
not  only  in  decanters  and  wine  glasses,  but  in 
lamps,    girandoles,   chimney   ornaments,   plates 
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and  smelling;  bottles.  Busts  and  statues,  on  a 
small  scale,  caryatides  to  support  lamps  or 
clocks,  masks,  after  the  antifjue,  have  been  in- 
troduced with  admirable  effect. 

"  The  composition  used  in  the  patent  incrus- 
tations is  of  a  silvery  a])pearance,  which  has  a 
superb  tfTect  when  introduced  into  richly  cut 
glass.  Miniatures,  however,  may  be  enamelled 
upon  it,  without  the  colours  losing  any  of  their 
brilliancy  ;  and  thus,  instead  of  being  painted  on 
the  surface  of  the  chrystal  may  be  embodied 
in  it. 

"  A  most  important  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  this  elegant  invention  respects  the  preser- 
vation of  inscriptions.  Casts  of  medals  and  coins 
present  no  equal  security  for  perpetuating  them. 
The  inscription,  when  once  incrusted  in  a  solid 
block  of  chrystal,  like  the  fly  in  amber,  will  ef- 
fectually resist  for  ages  the  destructive  action  of 
the  atmosphere.  Had  this  art  have  been  known 
to  the  ancients,  it  would  have  perpetuated  to  us 
many  interesting  memorials.  In  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  public  edifice,  an  incrustation  of  this 
kind  will  be  a  record  ere  pcrcnnitis. 

"  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  collateral  ad- 
vantage of  no  small  importance  will  result  from 
the  invention,  inasmuch  as  it  will  tend  very  con- 
siderably to  enhance  the  value  of  the  British 
glass  wares,  and  to  extend  the  application  of  glass 
to  new  purposes  of  domestic  utility.  The  highly 
ornamental  eifect  which  may  by  this  means  be 
given  to  glass,  will  recommend  these  inci'usta- 
tions  in  the  place  of  metallic  ornaments  for  door 
plates,  or  handles,  bell  pulls,  looking  glasses,  and 
other  sorts  of  furniture,  besides  plateaus,  and  the 
decorations  of  the  table  or  sideboard.  The  ex- 
tension of  any  branch  of  domestic  industry  at  the 
present  time  is  a  consideration  of  the  greatest 
moment." — Aurora. 


VACCINATION. 

He/iort  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 

Department,  from  the  British  A'atio7ial  Vaccine 

£stabtishment. 

National  Vaccine  Establishment  atPer- 
CY  Street,  January  31,  1822. 

Sir  :  Vaccination  has  now  been  submitted  to  the 
test  of  another  year's  experience,  and  the  result  is 
an  increase  of  our  confidence  in  the  benefits  of  it. 
We  are  happy  to  say,  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
practised  more  extensively  than  it  was,  notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  exaggerated  rumours  of 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  smallpox  subsequent- 
ly on  the  minds  of  some  persons,  and  the  obsti- 
nate prejudices  of  others,  who  still  continue  to 
adopt  inoculation  for  that  disease.  The  unavoida- 
ble consequence  of  the  latter  practice  is  to  supply 
a  constant  source  of  infection,  and  to  put  tlie  mer- 
its of  vaccination  perpetually  to  the  severest  trial. 

Of  small  pox,  in  the  modified  and  peculiar  form 
■which  it  assumes,  when  it  attacks  a  patient,  who 
has  been  previously  vaccinated,  many  cases  in- 
deed have  been  reported  to  us,  in  the  course  of 
last  year,  and  some  have  fallen  within  the  sphere 
of  our  own  observation;  but  the  disorder  lias  al- 
ways run  a  safe  course,  being  uniformly  exempt 
from  the  secondary  fever,  in  which  the  patient 
dies  most  commonly,  when  he  dies  of  small  pox. 

For  the  tmth  of  this  assertion,  we  appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  the  whole  medical  world.  And  for 
a  proof  that  the  number  of  such  cases  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  thousands  who  have  profitted,  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  security,  by  its  protecting  in- 
fluence, we  appeal  confidently  to  all  who  frequent 
the  theatres  and  crowded  assemblies,  to  admit 
that  they  do  not  discover  in  the  rising  generation 
any  longer  that  disfigurement  of  the  human  face, 
■""rhich  was  obvious  ever)- wlicre  some  years  since. 


To  account  for  occasional  failures,  of  which  we 
readily  admit  the  existence,  something  is  to  be 
attributed  to  those  animosities  whicli  ])rcvail 
throughout  nature,  and  which  the  physician  ob- 
serves, not  in  some  peculiar  constitutions  oidy, 
but  \n  the  same  constitution  at  different  periods 
of  life,  rendering  the  human  frame  at  one  time 
susceptible  of  disorder  from  a  mere  change  of  the 
wind,  and  cai)able,  at  another,  of  resistingthe  most 
malignant  and  subtle  contagion.  But  amongst  th< 
most  frequent  sources  of  failure  which  have  oc 
currcd,  and  will  for  some  time  continue  to  occur, 
is  to  be  numbered  that  careless  facility  with  which 
unskilful  benevolence  undertook  to  perfoj-m  vacci 
nation  in  the  early  years  of  the  discovery  :  for  ex 
perience  has  taught  us,  that  a  strict  inquiry  into 
condition  of  the  patient  to  be  vaccinated,  great 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  matter  to  be  inserted, 
and  a  vigilant  observation  of  the  progress  of  the 
vesicles,  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  are  all  es- 
sentially necessary  to  its  complete  success. 

That  less  enlightened  parents  should  hesitate  to 
accept  a  substitute  for  inoculation,  which  is  not 
perfect  in  all  its  pretensions,  and  absolutely  and 
altogether  effectual  to  exempt  the  oljjects  of  their 
solicitude  from  every  future  possible  inconveni 
ence,  does  not  surprize  us  ;  but  we  cannot  forbear 
to  express  our  unqualified  reprobation  of  the 
conduct  of  those  Medical  practitioners,  who, 
knowing  well  that  vaccination  scarcely  occasions 
the  slightest  indispositions,  that  it  spreads  no 
contagion,  that  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  ca- 
ses it  atfords  an  entire  security  against  small  pox, 
and  in  almost  every  instance  is  a  protection 
against  danger  from  that  disease,  are  yet  hardy 
enough  to  persevere  in  recommending  the  inser- 
tion of  a  poison,  of  which  they  cannot  pretend  to 
anticipate  either  the  measure  or  the  issue  (for  no 
discernment  is  able  to  distinguish  those  constitu- 
tions which  will  admit  inoculated  small  pox  with 
safety  ;)  and  there  are  some  families  so  danger- 
ously affected  by  all  the  eruptive  diseases  that 
they  fall  into  imminent  hazard  in  taking  any  of 
them.  This  remark  has  a  peculiar  application  to 
small  pox. 

A  family  lost  its  two  first  born  children  of  the 
small  pox,  inoculated  by  two  of  the  most  skilful 
surgeons  of  the  time  ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that 
the  parents  might  have  had  to  lament  the  loss  of 
more  children  under  the  same  formidable  disease, 
if  the  promulgation  of  the  protecting  influence  of 
vaccination  had  not  happily  interposed  to  rescue 
them  from  the  consequences  of  a  repetition  of 
the  fatal  experiment.  Of  their  remaining  chil- 
dren, one  took  the  small  pox  after  vaccination 
and  went  through  it  in  that  mild  and  mitigated 
form,  which  stamps  a  value  upon  this  resource, 
as  real  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  sound  philosophy, 
as  when  it  prevents  the  malady  altogether. 

We  have  contended,  sir,  for  this  its  merit 
with  all  the  powers  of  our  understanding,  and 
with  all  that  fair  and  just  pretension  to  convince 
others  to  which  we  are  entitled,  by  being  firmly 
and  sincerely  convinced  ourselves.  Nor  shall  wc 
relax  in  our  efforts  to  promote  its  adoption,  Init 
continue  to  exert  the  influence  which  the  benevo- 
lent designs  of  Parliament,  in  establishing  this 
Board,  have  given  us,  for  extending  the  benefits 
of  this  salutary  practice. 

That  the  blessing  is  not  yet  absolutely  perfect, 
we  are  ready  to  admit ;  but  when  we  compare  it 
with  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,  the  only  alter- 
native, we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  the 
comparison  affords  an  irresistible  proof  of  its 
superior  claims  to  regard;  for  we  learn  from  am- 
ple experience,  that  the  number  of  cases  of  small 
pox,  in  the  safe  foim  which  iit  is  found  to  assume 
after  vaccination,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
number  of  deaths  by  inoculation  ;  an  evidence 
quite  irrefragable,  and,  as  it  appears  lo  u",  deci- 


sive as  to  the  incalculable  advantages  of  the  prac 
tice  of  the  first  over  that  of  the  latter  method. 

The  number  of  persons  wlio  have  died  of  th-- 
small  pox  this  year  vrithin  the  bill.-;  of  mortalitr 
is  only  508  ;  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  th'o 
number  who  fell  a  Sacrifice  to  that  disease  the 
year  before  ;  and  as  in  our  last  report  we  hadthf 
satisfaction  of  stating  that  more  persons  hadbcci. 
vaccinated  during  tlie  preceding  than  in  any  for- 
mer twelve  months,  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
this  diminution  of  the  ntimbcr  of  deatlis  from 
small  pox  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  wider 
diffusion  of  vaccination. 

Henry  Halkord,  President. 
Alg  Framptom,        ~1  f>  c  ^1 

Tho.  Hume,  1  C'^ysors  of   he 

Charlvs  bIdham,    r     ^.Tv.     -"^    S<^ 
Robert  Lloyd,       J      °^  Physicians. 

■Pvfudnn  H^^rr-      C Master  of  the  Roya! 

C4VERARD    rlOME,      <  r^    11  <.  c-  ^ 

'     t  College  01  Surgeons. 

William  Brizard    "l^°''"'"p°''f,  °*'  "V 
Henry  Cline  ^Royal  College  of 

J  Surgeons. 
By  oi-der  of  the  Board, 

James  Hervey,  M.  D.  Registrar. 

FROM  A  LONDOX  PAPER. 

FOREIGN  CORN. 

These  documents  shew  the  error  of  the  great  fio  ■ 

litico-economical   Oracle   of  the  nvortd,    Adam 

Smith,    on   the  subject  of  foreign    imfiorted 

grain.    He  is  equally  wrong  in  twenty  other 

great  fiointa. 
Extracts  from  the  evidencf,  taken  by  thk 
agricultural  committee. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  subjects  on 
which  evidence  was  taken,  is  the  rate  at  which  fo- 
reign corn  can  be  imported  into  this  country. 

Dr.  Smith  had  observed,  "that  the  small 
quantity  of  foreign  corn  imported  even  in  times 
of  the  greatest  scarcity,  may  satisfy  our  farmers 
that  they  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  freest 
importation."  This  conclusion,  however,  it  was 
maintained  had  been  completely  falsified  by  ex- 
perience, and  the  most  extravagant  assertions 
respecting  the  price  at  which  corn  could  be  rais- 
ed in  foreign  countries  were  hazarded  both  inand 
out  of  Parliament. 

John  Christain  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P.  stated  in 
evidence  before  the  committee  : — 

"  I  should  apprehend  that  the  price  of  grain  in 
Poland,  from  whence  the  greatest  supply  comes, 
is  notmorethan  16s.  when  sold  to  the  speculator 
at  Dantzic  ;  the  price  at  Odessa  much  less,  and 
that  the  speculator,  in  the  first  instance,  gains 
probably  not  much  less  than  a  hundred  per  cent. 
by  it,  and  that  tlie  cause  of  bringing  it  to  this 
country  in  the  quantities  that  have  been  so  ruin- 
ous to  it,  have  been  the  enormous  profits  expect- 
ed by  the  importer." 

John  EUman,  Esq.  stated,  as  on  the  authority 
of  different  importers  of  grain,  and  particularly 
a  gentleman  living  at  Lewes,  a  very  large  meal- 
man  and  merchant,  who  showed  him  several  let- 
ters both  from  Dantzic  and  Hamburgh,  that — 

•White  wheats  and  red  wheats  to  weigh  61 
and  62  pounds  a  bushel  after  paviijg  the  freight, 
could  be  delivered  at  Newhaven  harbour,  near 
Lewes,  at  from  32  to  34  shillings  a  quarter  ;  the 
freight  would  be  about 'four  shillings  a  quarter  ; 
that  they  could  buy  it  at  28s.  to  30s. 

"  Did  he  state  that  as  the  usual  average  price, 
or  merely  the  price  at  the  present  moment  i" — He 
tated  that  it  was  frequently  lower  ;  that  he  could 
frequently  purchase  it  at  a  lessprice,  and  I  suppo- 
sed, vice  versa,  sometimes  it  would  be  higher. 

Mr.  William  Stickney. — "  I  have  an  account  of 
the  prices  of  foreign  corn  abroad  ;  at  Antwerp 
wh.eat  nfiay  be  obtained  from  34-s.  6d.  to  .■),-■;.  6rf.  ; 
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oats,  lis.  3d.  to  12s.  3d.  ;  at  Archangel,  wheal 
from  21s.  to  22s.  ;  from  9s.  to  9s.  6d.  for  oats  ;  at 
Koningsberg,  from  3  ts.  44s.  for  wheat  ;  oats 
from  12s.  to  13s.  ;  at  Memel,  wheat  31s.  5d.  to 
.32s.  6d. ;  oats,  from  12s.  to  12s.  4d. ;  at  Riga, 
wheat  22s.  ed.tooOs. ;  oats,  lis.  6d.  tolls.  Sd. ; 
at  Liebau,  from  30s.  to  33s.  for  wheat ;  and  oats 
lis.  4d.  _    ^ 

"  Then  there  is  the  freight  to  be  added  to 
that  ? — Yes :  but  that  would  be  very  trifling  from 
these  near  places." 

G.  Webb  Hall,  Esq.—"  The  first  thing  we 
\renture  to  ask  is  a  permanent  duty,  whatever  may 
be  the  price  of  40s.  per  quarter  upon  wheat ;  and 
we  do  it  on  this  principle,  that  wheat  may  be  im 
ported  upon  an  average  of  years  from  30s.  to  3js 
into  the  port  of  London." 

Mr.  Tookfc,  who  for  many  years  has  been  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  commerce  with  Russia,  de- 
livered in  accounts  of  the  pi-ices  of  wheat  at  the 
various  ports  of  Russia,  from  1814  to  1820,  and  of 
the  cost  delivered  in  the  port  of  London. 

The  following,  according  to  Mr.  Tooke,  are 
the  average  prices  of  wheat  in  the  various  Rus- 
sian ports : — 

From  Petersburgh,  in  1814.  £2,  Is.  8d.— 1.S15, 
£1,  17s.  9d.— 1816,  £2,  5s.— 1817,  £2, 18s.— 1818, 
£2,  lis.  6d.— 1819,  £l,  14s,  8d.— 1820,  £l,  10s, 

From  Archangel,  1814,  ^E2,  Is.— 1815,  £1,  Ifis. 
7d.— 1816,  £2,  Is.— 1817,  £2.  iSs.  4d.— 1818,  i'2, 
6s.  Id.— 1S19,  £1,  10s.  7d.— 1820,  £i,  4s. 

From  Riga,  in  1814,  £2,  13s.  lid.— 1815,  £2, 
7s.  lOd.— 1816,  £2,  15s.  7d.— 1817,  £2,  13s.  fd. 
—1818,  £2,  19s.— 1819,  £i,  19s.  4d.— 1820,  £l, 
15s.  Sd. 

The  following  are  the  average  prices  at  which 
it  was  delivered  in  the  port  of  London  : — 

From  Petersburgh,  in  1814,  £3,  Is.  3d.— 1815, 
£2.  14s.  5d.— 1816,  £2,  14s.  7d.— 1817,  £3,  Ss 
—1818,  £3,  2s.  6d.— 1819,  £2,  4s.  lid.— 1820, 
£l,  19s.  8d. 

From  Archangel,  in  1814,  £3,  5s.  3d.— 1815, 
£n  15s  6d.— 1816,  £2,  lis.  5d.— 1817,  £3,  9s 
7d".— 1818,  £2,  19s.  2d.— 1819,  £2,  2s.  lOd.— 
1820,  £1,  14s.  6d. 

From  Riga,  in  1814,  £3,  13s.  7d.— 1815,  £3, 
4s.  4d.— 1816,  £3,  4s.  lid.— 1817,  £4,  3s,  5d.— 
1818,  £3,  9s.  9d.— 1819,  £2,  9s.  4d.— 1820,  £2, 
4s.  6d 

Exclusive  of  granary  rent,  and  fii-e  msurance, 
and  exclusive  of  interest  of  money  and  of  the 
merchants'  commission  when  on  consignment,  and_ 
also  exclusive  of  the  liability  to  damage,  and  of 
fettingoutof  condition  during  the  voyage. 

At  Odessa,  wheat  would  stand  rather  more  than 
50s.  on  board,  and  the  charges  to  this  about  16s. 
per  quarter,  exclusive  of  risk  of  damages,  which 
arc  little  less  than  5s.  a  quarter,  and  a  variety  of 
charges.  Taking  all  charges  into  consideration, 
wheat  could  not  be  imported  at  present  into  Lon- 
don from  Odessa  at  less  than  upwards  of  50s.  a 
qu.rter. 

With  respect  to  the  quality  compared  with 
English  wheat,  Mr.  Tooke  observed— 

"  The  best  guide  is  the  difFerence  of  price  in 
the  market  ;  and  while  the  best  British  white 
wheat  is  quoted  at  from  61s,  to  64s.  the  quotations 
are  from  Archanf el  o6s.  and  37s. ;  Petersburgh, 
jOs.  and  39e.  ;  extra,  44s.  and  hard  46s. ;  Riga, 
39s.  to  43s. ;  Courland,  44s.  These  are  the  pri- 
ces quoted  for  what  is  free." 
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FROM    THE  BOSTON  DAILY    ADVKRTISER. 

COMPARISON  OK  THE  PRESENT,  WITH 

iiOME  PAST  SEASONS. 

We  have  for  several  yeais  published  such  a 

comparison,  and  the  farmers  and  general  readers 

having   expressed  a  certain    degree  of  pleasure 


ly  may  be  made  of  some  use,  if  cultivators,  in- 
stead of  consulting  the  almanac,  will  attend  to 
the  indications  of  nature.  Certain  plants  will 
not  flower  till  the  earth  has  arrived  to  a  given 
degree  of  temperature. 

They  vary  from  five  totwenty  days  in  thetime 
of  flowering,  in  different  seasons.  If,  therefore, 
as  to  the  tenderer  plants,  the  Indian  corn,  squash, 
pumpkin  and  melon,  we  should  resolve  to  plant 
them,  not  at  a  determinate  period  ol  the  year, 
but  when  we  should  find  by  the  flowering  of  cer- 
tain plants,  that  the  soil  is  so  warm  as  not  to  en- 
danger their  rotting  in  the  earth,  we  think  some 
good  would  be  attained. 

We  shall  take  a  tew  plants  as  a  specimen, 
and  compare  the  present  season  with  some  of  the 
earliest  during  the  last  nine  years. 

The  Cherry  opened  its  blossoms  in  1813,  May 
JOth— 1815,  May  10th— 1816,  May  6th— 1818, 
May  17—1820,  May   2d— 1S22,  May  1st. 

Asfiaraifus  was  fit  for  the  table  for  the  first 
time  in  1813,  May  4th— 1815,Mav6th—1816,May 
5th— 1818,  May  15th— 1820,  'May  1st— 18^2. 
May  1st.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  Aspa 
ragus  was  cut  from  the  same  bed  in  each  year — 
a  bed  planted  39  years  since,  and  never  changed, 
and  off  one  which  has  been  constantly  growing 
better — an  important  fact  in  horticulture. 

Plums  were  first  in  flower  in  the  year  1815, 
May  14th— 1817,  May  7th— 1819,  May  13th— 
1821,  May  11th — 1822,  May  4th. 

Pears  began  to  blow  for  the  first  time  in  1813, 
May  20th— 1815,  May  12th— 1817,  May  7th— 
1819,  May  17th— 1820,  May  9th— 1822,  May  5th. 
.///(/'/<•«  first  showed  their  open  flowers,  in  1813, 
May  23d— 1816,  May  ISth— 1817,  May  12th— 
1819,  May  19th— 1820,  May  11th— 1822,  May 
9th. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  table,  that  the  present 
season  is  the  earliest,  on  the  whole,  which  we 
have  had  for  nine  years. 

There  is,  however,  a  manifest  difference  be- 
tween the  relative  times  of  flowering  of  the 
different  plants,  in  the  several  years ;  and  this 
is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance 
that  a  single  cold  turn  of  weather  will  check 
the  progress  of  all  plants,  and  the  season  which 
may  have  produced  the  earliest  flowers  on  the 
Apricot,  the  earliest  of  our  fruits,  may  be  not  ear- 
lier than  usual  in  producing  flowers  on  the  Apple. 
To  give  one  practical  rule,  which  we  believe 
may  be  of  some  use,  we  should  say,  that  when 
the  Apple  tree  flowers,  we  may  safely  (be  it 
sooner  or  later)  venture  to  put  our  corn,  squash- 
es and  melons  into  the  earth. 

The  season  was  the  earliest  as  to  the  open 
ing  ot  the  ground  known  on  my  place  for  ^10 
years.  I  planted  potatoes  and  peas  on  the  7th 
of  March,  fifteen  days  earlier  than  I  was  ever 
able  to  do  it  before— but  as  I  have  often  before 
remarked,  all  these  diflferences  disappear  as  tiie 
season  advances,  and  on  the  whole  I  doubt  whe- 
ther the  present  season  is  in  advance  more  than 
four  or  five  days  than  that  of  common  years.  It 
however,  is  a  great  relief  to  the  labour  of  the 
farmer. — His  season  of  labour  has  been  extend- 
ed this  year  at  least  three  weeks  in  this  vicini- 
ty, and  this  is  of  great  value  to  him.  The  show 
of  blossoms  in  all  kinds  of  fruit  is  very  good,  near- 
ly double  to  that  of  the  last  year.  The  pie- 
sent  cold  weather  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  fiait. 
We  had  a  pretty  severe  frost  ou  the  Gth  iust. 
which  in  low  grounds  injured  early  potatoes,  but 
the  damage  on  the  whole  was  not  great.  If  we 
can  escape  another  for  one  week  more,  we  may 
presume  on  a  fruitful  year.  The  prospect  of 
grass  is  at  this  moment  above  that  of  ordinary 
years. 

A  ROXBURY  FARMER. 
N.  B. — I  am  sensible  these  remarks  will  ap 


are  more  innocent,  and  of  more  consequenc 
than  political  squabbles,  or  the  new  invented 
distinctions  of  "  middling  interest,  and  "  federal 
interest,"  when  in  fact,  we  have  but  one  inter- 
est, the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  com'- 
mon  country. 


from  fee  statement,  we  continue"  it.    It  certain-  pear  dull  ro  many  readers ;  but  after    all  they 


NEW  METHOD   OF   PRESERVING  PO- 
TATOES. 
The  folloiving  7nethrd  of  preservmg  this  impor- 
tant article  of  food  ia   ejrtractcd  from  the  JSIe- 
moirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society : — 
For  some  years,  I  have  bestowed  considerable 
attention  on  the  mode  of  preserving  that   most 
useful   and  valuable   vegetable,    the    potato.      I 
have  tried  many  various  ways  of  keeping  it,  but 
have  found  none  so  good  as  the  following,  which  I 
have  employed  these  two  last  years  with  the  best 
success. 

That  part  of  my  potatoes,  which  I  mean  t© 
keep  longest,  that  is,  for  spring  and  summer  use, 
before  the  succeeding  crop  be  ready,  I  put  into 
small  pits,  holding  about  two  bolls  each,  heaped 
up  and  covered  in  the  usual  mode,  with  straw  and 
earth.  In  April  or  May,  according  to  the  heat  of 
the  season,  these  potatoes  are  turned  over  into 
other  pits,  after  carefully  rubbing  oflF,  or  picking 
out  the  shoots  or  buds,  and  laying  aside  every  one 
that  has  any  blemish  or  tendency  to  spoil.  The 
evening  before,  a  new  pit  is  dug,  or  an  old  one 
cleaned  out,  in  some  dry  spot ;  and,  if  possible,  lui- 
der  the  shade  of  some  tree,  wall,  or  stack  of  hay, 
&c.  This  is  filled  nearly  fuTlof  water,  which  by 
next  morning  is  all  dnink  in,  and  tlie  earth  well 
cooled  all  round  in  the  pit.  The  potatoes  care) 
fully  picked  of  all  their  shoots,  are  put  into  thepit 
thus  prepared  ;  and  every  quantity,  of  a  firlot  or 
half  a  boll,  is  watered  as  it  is  put  in  till  the  pota- 
toes are  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  they 
c  then  covered  with  live  turf  the  green  side 
next  the  potatoes,  and  a  hearty  watering  given  ; 
when  the  whole  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  feet, 
with  earth,  watered  and  well  beaten  together  with 
the  spade.  This  process  is  repeated  every  time 
the  potatoes  are  turned  over,  which  is  about  once 
in  three  weeks,  less  or  more  according  to  the  wea- 
ther. When  itis  very  hot,  and  the  pits  or  heaps 
not  in  the  shade,  itis  proper  sometimes  to  cover 
the  pit  or  heap  with  a  mat,  supported  on  a  few 
sticks,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  current  of  air  between 
the  mat  and  the  heap. 

In  this  way,  I  have  been  enabled  to  preserve 
potatoes  quite  plump,  and  entire  in  taste,  to  the 
end  of  September,  or  till  the  succeeding  crop  be 
sufficiently  ripe,  to  be  used  without  loss ;  and  loss 
must  always  be  sustained  in  the  quantity,  when 
potatoes  are  largely  used  before  they  be  nearly 
ripe.  Nay,  in  this  way,  potatoes  may  be  recover- 
ed in  plumpness  and  taste,  when  they  have  suffer- 
ed by  injudicious  exposure  to  air  and  heat,  or  by 
necessary  carriage.  In  July  last,  I  had  occasion 
to  send  some  potatoes  for  the  use  of  my  family,  at 
seabathing  quarters,  a  distance  of  sixteen  or  sev- 
enteen miles.  They  were  taken  out  of  the  pit, 
and  put  intc!  a  sack  ;  but  it  was  three  or  four  days 
before  they  v/ere  sent  off;  and,  when  they  came 
to  be  uiied,  they  were  found  to  have  lost  much  of 
their  fine  taste,  and  somewhat  of  their  mcalines«. 
I  immediately  made  a  small  pit  in  the  back  ground, 
belonging  to  the  house  I  possessed  ;  into  which, 
when  well  watered,  the  potatoes  were  put,  water- 
ed and  covered,  as  already  described.  In  five 
days  the  pit  was  opened,  and  the  potatoes  had  re- 
covered both  their  dryness  and  taste. 

AGRICULTURAL  PREMIUMS. 
The  Farmers  Society  of  Barnwell  District  will 
award  the  following  Premiums,  each  to  consist  of 
Twenty  Dollars,  or  a  Silver  Mug  of  that  value,  at 
the  option  of  successful  candidates,  at  their  stated 
meeting  ia  January  1823. 
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1  ',  1'i.n-  die  great  est  quaiility  of  Cruiii,  thepro- 
duce  of  one  acre  oi  Hii^h  Lund 

2d,  For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Grain,  the 
produce  of  one  acre,  of  either  Swamji  or  Pine 
Land. 

3d,  For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Rice,  the 
produce  of  one  acre  of  cither  High  or  Loiv 
JLand.  , 

4th,  For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Hoot  or  Slip 
Potatoes,  the  produce  of  one  acre,  of  eitlier  Hiifh 
or  Lonu  J.and ;  the  acre  to  be  square,  and  not  more 
than  210  feet  square  ;  the  crops  must  be  planted 
and  harvested,  within  the  period  of  12  months. 

5th,  For  the  best  Calf,  one  year  old,  raised  by 
the  competitor,  and  exhibited  at  the  said  meeting 
in  January  ;  this  premium  to  be  continued  an- 
■ually,  until  the  animals  reach  the  age  of  five 
years. 

6th,  Also  a  premium  of  Ten  Dollars,  or  a  Silver 
Mug  of  that  value,  for  the  best  Hog,  raised  by  the 
competitor,  not  more  than  one  year  old  ;  tliis  pre- 
mium to  be  awarded  annually  until  the  animals 
reach  the  age  of  three  years.  Should  the  animals 
exliibited  not  be  deemed  above  mediocrity,  the 
Society  will  not  award  a  premium.  Relative  to 
the  Crops,  a  detailed  account  of  the  mode  of  cul- 
ture, and  preparation  of  the  land,  is  requested. 
It  is  expected  all  candidates  will  produce  such  tes- 
timony as  to  prevent  any  doubts  relative  to  the 
correctness  of  their  statements,  in  regard  to  the 
age  of  their  Animals,  and  the  Produce  of  their 
Fields. 

JOHN  S.  BELLINGER,  President. 
JENNINGS  O'BANNON,  Sec'ry. 

Barnwell  Court  House,  Jan.  2Sth,  1S22. 
^o^— 

FROM    THE    KENHAWA    SPECTATOR. 

SALT. 
It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  the  public,  that 
the  manafacturers  have  sold  the  whole  of  the 
salt,  they  are  limited  to  make  this  year,  to 
Messrs-  \Vm.  and  Robert  M.  Steele.  Persons 
having  any  trade  of  business  on  the  Kenhawa  ri- 
ver, must  feel  it  to  be  their  interest,  that  this 
arrangement  has  taken  place. — The  sale  has 
been  made  to  those  gentlemen,  at  a  moderate 
price,  and  upon  vei^y  accommodating  terms; 
ivhich  will,   without   question,    enable    tliem   to 


$40 
4 


50 


dious,  I  have  presumed  that  it  v  .ild  be  equally 
suiist'actory  toyouti)  be  furnish';'!  withthe  ag(jrc 
gate  of  the  several  kindsof  grain,  which  I  care- 
fully abstracted  from  his  book  under  his  inspcc 
tion  anil  vith  his  assistance. 
T/ie  ace  -  ■  'it  is  aa  follows  : 
On  hanii   .>;  v?!   1st,  1821,  8  \ 

hogs  wcui,':h.;d  10001b.  a^l.  3 
Nine  pigs  a  50cts.  each. 

sliote  (lust  springpig)  pui-") 

chased  in  October,  and    i  ! 

shc'lc    purchased  in    Ue-  ,' 

ctmber  following  j 

Grain  consumed  by  these  17 

swine  f'om  the  \st  Ajtril, 

1821,  to  i\st  March,lS'22 

inclusive,  and  the  3  others, 

from  the  time  of  purchase 

to  od  Afiril  last. 


$57  50 


"9  bushels  corn 

and 

cobs 

at  30 

cts 

S23  70 

21  bushels  corn 

at  5  Si 

12  25 

90  bushels  rye 

at  75 

67  50 

11  bushels  oats 

at  33^ 

3  67 

56  bushels  barley 

at  62  A 

35 

§142   12 


Wash  from  the  house,  valued  at    15 


Time  in  taking  care  of  the~\ 
hogs  and  in  going  to  mill  \ 
with  the  grain,  with  the  f 
use  of  horse  and  wagon      J 

Carting    mud   taken     from' 
ditches,    into  hog    yard 
and  value  of  straw  used  as 
litter  J 


Profit  in  keeping  the  swine 


§248  62 
78  72  ir 


§327 


1821. 
Nov.  20 
25 
1822. 


killed  3  hogs  wt.  8421bs.  a  5  J  ^6  31 
killed  1  hog  wt.  1441bs.  a  5        7  20 


supply  the  markets  in  the  western  country,  at  a  {anuary  15  killed  4  hogs     wt.  8901bs.  a  5  J  51  17 i, 
very  low  rate,  and  to  come  in  competition  with  ^  ^b.        27  killed  3  shotes  wt.  4611bs.  a  6     27  66 


any  salt  in  the  United  States.  They  have  ta- 
ken the  precaution  in  their  contract,  to  stipu- 
late, that  the  salt  shall  be  of  the  first  quality. — 
The  manufacturers  of  this  article,  are  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  attending  to  this  particular  ; 
and  of  the  injury  Kenhawa  has  hitherto  sustain- 
ed in  its  reputation,  by  neglecting  to  have  their 
salt  made  perfectly  pure.  They  are  detcrnrin- 
od  this  year,  that  their  salt  shall  be  equal  in 
quality,  to  any,  either  imported,  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States. 

11  CM— ■ 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Worcester,  May  12,  1822. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Sir — Having  noticed  in  your  paper  a  few  weeks 
.lince  an  account  of  the  profit  in  keeping  swine,  I 
requested  Mr.  Rufus  Porter,  of  this  town,  to  fur- 
nish me  with  the  result  of  an  experiment  made 
by  him  the  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  actual  expense  in  keeping  swine,  and 
how  far  they  would  be  profitable  to  those  v^ho 
should  keep  a  greater  number  than  sufficient  to 
consume  mei-ely  the  waste  of  the  house.  He  was 
so  obliging  as  to  exhibit  to  me  his  book  on  wJiich 
the  grain  is  charged  at  the  several  times  at  which 


March    20  killed  2  shotes  wt.  3001bs.  a  6     18 


Pork  26371bs, 
On  hand  March  31st  1822,  6  hogs  esti- 
mated weight  12001bs.4  of  them  be- 
ing sows  forward  with  pig,  which 
could  not  be  weighed,  the  whole  of 
them  would  readily  have  sold  for,  •, 
pjid  were  appraised  at  J 

70  loads  of  manuie  which  to  have  pur-^ 
chased  and  placed  on  the  farm  would  1 
have  cost  not   less  than  §1  50  per 
load.  J 


,  y  105 


I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  there  is  any 
thing  peculiar  in  Mr.  Porter's  manner  of  feeding 
swine.  The  grain  was  all  of  it  ground  into  meal, 
the  swill  was  made  by  putting  2i  bushels  meal 
to  100  gallons  of  water  and  permitted  to  stand  un- 
til fully  fermented,  being  frequently  stirred. — 
When  fatting  his  hogs,  the  quantity  of  meal  was 
encreased  to  4  and  5  bushels  ;  he  continued  to  sour 
the  swill  in  the  autumn  until  the  weather  became 
so  cold  as  to  freeze  it,  he  is  now  about  preparing 
an  apartment  which  will  be  sufficiently  warm  to 
it  was  cai-ried  to  mill  for  grinding;  and  at  the!^"=i'^'e  him  to  make  use  of  fermented  swill  du- 
highest  market  prices  in  this  place.  Asthe  sever-  ''^"S  the  winter  months.  He  thinks  that  the 
al  items  would  make  the  statement  somev/hat  te-i  saving   in   grain  in   using  fermented,   in  prefcr-j 


enc  ■  to  u'.v,  ,  (.ntcd  swill,  is  not  less  than  30 
percent,  aiid  is  nuicli  pi-..ferred  by  swinc.  Al- 
though he  has  made  no  experiment  to  ascer- 
tain ilie  relative  value  of  the  different  kinds  of 
grruii  as  food  for  hogs,  he  is  of  opinion  that  rye 
is  tlie  most  p;  jfitable. 

The  food  mentioned  in  this  statement,  was  all 
that  was  consumed  by  the  hogs  ;  no  vegetables 
.vure  given  to  them,  anil  being'confined  'in  yards 
they  had  no  opportunity  to  obtain  other  food  for 
themselves.  Had  vegetables  been  used,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  expense  would  have  been  di- 
minished, and  tlie  quantity  of  manure  much  en- 
creased,  consequently  the  profit  in  keeping  them 
would  have  been  greater.  Much  manure  of  a 
good  quality  may  be  made  by  the  assistance  of 
swine  in  furnishing  them  from  time  to  time  with 
weeds  and  other  vegetables  of  no  value;  the  giv- 
ing them  to  hogs  to  consume  and  to  be  made  into 
manure,  would  occasion  but  little  trouble  and  the 
expense  would  be  very  small.  This  might  be 
done  at  a  leisure  moment,  and  the  advantage 
to  theiand  in  clearing  it  from  weeds,  would  be  a 

full  compensation  for  all  trouble  and  expense. 

That  the  value  of  the  manure  made  by  a  hog  sup- 
plied with  suitable  materials  and  properly  kept 
at  work,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  grain  ne- 
cessary to  fatten  him,  I  have  no  doubt.  I  believe 
that  the  profit  on  this  kind  of  stock,  might  under 
other  circumstances  have  been  greater  than  in 
this  instance.  The  hogs,  with  which  this  ac- 
count commences,  were  inferior  of  their  kind,  cer- 
tainly below  mediocrity  ;  the  aggregate  of  the  8 
when  fatted  being  only  IS'eibs.  vv-hich  is  less  than 
6  good  hogs  should  have  weighed.  Notwith- 
standing  this,    I    think   that    Mr.     Porter   has 

realized  a  greater  profit  than  he  has  credited 

The  grain  he  has  charged  at  a  high  market  price, 
and  not  at  his  own  door,  but  in  the  centre  of  the 
town ;  and  to  have  effected  a  sale  at  the  prices 
quoted,  he  must  have  conveyed  it  to  market,  at 
as  much  trouble  and  expense  as  to  convey  it  to 
mill  for  grinding  for  his  hogs ;  therefore  that  part 
of  the  charge  might  have  been  omitted,  but  as  he 
was  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  would  have 
been  the  expense  provided  he  purchased  all  the 
grain  they  consumed,  perhaps  this  expense  is 
properly  set  down.'  The  wash  from  the  house  is 
estimated  at  a  high  price;  he  keeps  a  dairy  of  6 
cows,  but  the  hogs  have  no  benefit  from  it,  ex- 
cepting the  butter  milk  and  whey,  and  his  familv 
is  not  large.  The  »;«(/ carted  into  the  hog-yards 
was  from  the  opening  of  ditches,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  from  the  land,  and   could  as 

easily  be  placed  in  his  hog  yards  as  elsewhere. 

The  valuation  of  the  hogs  on  hand  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  year  is  certainly  not  extravagant,  and 
they  might  reaily  be  sold  at  the  price  at  which  they 
were  appraised.  The  valuation  of  the  manure  is 
I'easonable.  Tlie  hogs  I  saw  several  times  du- 
ring the  year,  tliey  were  kept  in  good  condition. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  Mr.  Porter  in  keeping  this  account  to  lay  it  be- 
fore the  public  ;  it  was  done  for  his  oivn  informa- 
tion, he  therefore  could  have  no  inducement  to 
attempt  to  deceive  himself,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  either  by  my  own  observation,  or 
by  enquiries  of  his  more  immediate  neighbors, 
that  any  deception  has  been  used.  Above  all, 
he  is  of  too  respectable  a  character  to  be  willing, 
knowingly,  to  ofler  delusive  representations. — 
On  the  facts  contained  in  this  statement  every 
fanner  can  make  his  own  comments ;  from  me  any 
would  be  unnecessary. 
I  am  Sir, 
Very  respectfully. 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

JOHN  W.  LINCOLN. 
N.  B.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  meal 
giv;.',  w  thehogsby  Mr.  Porter,  was  not  scalded, 
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he  not  then  having  a  convenient  place  for  doini;  it, 
but  it  is  wise  to  scald  the  meal  before  making- 
it  into  swill,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable, 
as  more  profitable  ;  it  causes  it  to  fermcut  sooner, 
and  is  believed  to  yield  more  nourishment. 

FOR    THE    AMERICAS    FARSIER. 

THE  ECONOMICAL    HYDROSTATIC 
LIFT. 

A  Desideratum  of  superior  imfiortcmce  in  Inland 
Mivig-ation  ;  being  a  very  convenient  and  ex- 
expeditious  operation,  so  arranged,  upon  a 
neiu  plan,  that  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
ascending  and  descending  boats,  or  other 
craft,  with  their  cargoes  on  board  may,  with 
the  utmost  facility  and  safety,  be  floated  over 
a?iy  common  summit-level,  or  incidental  impe- 
diment in  the  Route,  to  which  only  a  small 
portion  of  water,  can  be  constantly  brought  ; 
very  little  more  than  will  be  required  merely 
to  restore  the  unavoidable  waste,  daily  result- 
ing from  evaporation  and  absorption  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  the  same  supply  being  retained,  in 
such  a  7nanner,  that  it  will  ahvays  be  ready, 
and  may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  as  often 
as  occasion  shall  require. 
The  plan  here  proposed  is  considered  as  being 

susceptible  of  a  very  general  and  advantageous 


and  let  the   respective  ends  of  the  section  and i  of  the  intermediate  space,  in  this  respect,  being 
trunks,   be  constructed  of  the  same  size,  and  so  too  limited,   the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  Boats 
fitted    and  adjusted  that  whenever  they  shall  be 
into   contact,   and   forced  together   by 


brought 

means  of  clamps,  or  otherwise,  little  or  no  wa- 
ter will  be  suffered  to  escape.  In  determining 
the  ground  plan,  these  trunks  are  to  be  located 
in  the  most  eligible  situation,  and  at  the  requir- 
ed distance,  from  each  other,  for  the  moveable 
section  to  be  alternately  connected,  with  either, 
as  occasion  shall  require. 

Any  inconvenience  that  might  otherwise  occur 
n  consequence  of  the  air-chest  and  moveable  sec- 
tion deviating  from  their  perpendicular  situation 
may  be  obviated  by  means  of  four  suitable  iron, 
or  other  projections,  being  made  fast  to  the 
corners  of  the  former,  and  four  others  to  the 
corners  of  the  latter,  at  right  angles  respective- 
ly with  their  sides,  ha^^ng  notches  provided  in 
their  outward  ends,  that  shall  be  adapted  to  slide 
upon  four  iron  or  other  guides,  attached,  in  the 
required  position,  to  upright  posts  of  wood,  ex- 
tending from  the  bottom  of  the  well,  to  the  top 
of  the  Lift.  Any  premature  ascent,  or  descent 
of  the  air-chest,  and  moveable  section,  after  they 
shall  have  attained  their  highest  or  lowest  posi- 
tion, may  also  be  prevented  by  the  application 
of  such  clicks,  springs,  or  other  appropriate 
fastenings,  as  may  be  deemed  the  most  conveni- 
ent for  that  purpose.     And   in  tiie  event  of  the 


application,  comprchendmg  all  the  practicable  I  5^.^,^^^^^  ^^^  so  constructed,  as  to  be  liable  to 
varieties  ot  purposes  and  situations  mcident  to'^^^^;^  ^  ^^^H  portion  of  leakage,  a  suita- 
Inland  Navigation  of  every  description,    where-  ^-^^    ^^^_.  ^^  provided  in  the  bottom,  into 


ver  the  object  shall  be,  to  introduce,  improve,  or 
extend  any  water  communication,  by  means  of 
interposing  one  or  more  Lifts,  between  two  or 
more  levels  or  sections  of  the  contemplated  Route. 
It  may,  for  example,  be  carried  into  effectual 
operation,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the 
following. 

Description  and  Specification  : 


In  a  rectangular  well.  A,  of  sufficient  length, 
breadth  and  depth,  let  an  air  chest,  B,  of  the  re- 
quired magnitude  be  so  immersed  in  water  as  to 
be  near  the  bottom  when  it  is  lowest  and  under 
the  surface  when  in  its  highest  situation.  By 
suitable  posts  or  pillars,  DD,  of  iron  or  wood  let  a 
moveable  section  of  canal,  or  water  Route,  C,  be 
securely  supported  in  a  perpendicular  situation 
over  the  above  mentioned  air-chest,  at  whatever 
height  shall  be  necessary,  to  correspond  with  the 
height  of  the  intended  Lift.  This  moveable  sec- 
tion is  to  be  constructed  of  wood;  open  at  both 
ends;  but  as  near  each  end  as  will  be  conveni- 
ent in  practice,  a  gate  is  to  be  closcl)'  fitted,  to 
be  made  in  such  form  or  manner,  and  of  such 
material  or  materials,  as  upon  trial  shall  be 
found  to  be  the  most  effectual  ui  preventing 
leakage,  and  in  promoting  their  being  opened  and 
shut  with  the  greatest  facility. — 

Let,  both  the  lower  extremity  of  the  upper 
level,  E,  supported  by  jiiUars  as  at,  F,  and  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  lower  level,  G,  at  the 
place  of  the  proposed  Lift,  be  made  to  ter- 
minate in  a  trunk  of  wood ;  let  each  extre- 
mity be  furnished,  also,  with  a  gate  similar  to 
the  gate,"!  fn  ths   ends  of  tii.    moMahle   section- 


hich  the  water  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  col- 
lected to  such  a  depth,  thac  by  means  of  a  pump, 
it  can  readily  be  so  far  exhausted,  that  the  resi 
due  shall  not  be  productive  of  any  material  dis- 
advantage. , 

The  magnitude  of  the  air-chest  must  be 
adapted  to  the  heaviest  tonnage  that  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  the  subject  of 
its  operation.  Should  it  be  concluded,  for  exam- 
ple, that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  pi-ovide 
for  a  greater  weight  than  CO  tons,  an  experiment- 
al calculation  miglit  be  thua  assumed :  It  is  un- 
derstood, that  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water, 
is  about  62A  pounds  ;  but  to  make  a  competent 
.Jlowance  for  leakage,  in  case  it  should  occur, 
t  only  56  pounds,  that  is  half  a  hundred,  bees- 
mated  as  the  weight  of  that  proportion  of  a  cu- 
■r  foot  that  may,  in  this  instance,  with  certain- 
ty be  applied.  Agreeably  to  these  premises  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  capacity  of  the  air- 
chest  would  require  to  be  equal  to  the  number 
of  half  hundreds  in  30  tons ;  that  is  1200  :  ad- 
mit, then,  that  50  feet  long,  8  wide,  and  3  deep, 
were  assumed  for  the  dimensions  in  question;  ii 
times  50  are  400  ;  and  3  times  400  are  1200  cu- 
bic feet,  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
number  of  half  hundreds  in  the  tonnage  proposed. 
Hadthe  weiglitof  40  tons  been  assumed,  instead 
of  30,  the  depth  of  4  instead  of  3  feet,  would 
have  been  the  i-esult,  admitting  the  50  feet  long, 
and  8  wide  to  have  remained  the  same. 

To  the  size  of  the  air-chest,  both  the  size  of 
the  well  andtlje  size  of  the  moveable  section  will 
require  to  be  adapted.  It  is  evident  that  the 
length  and  breadth  necessary  for  the  latter, 
must  be  sufficient  for  it  to  receive  the  Boats  or 
whatever  else  was  intended  to  pass  through  it. 
Its  depth  must  be  so  adjusted,  that  it  may  con- 
tain a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  form  an  equi 
libriuni  with  the  air-chest;  or  even  to  prepon 
derate,  and  cause  both  to  descend  to  their  low 
est  situation.  In  determining  the  size  of  the 
well  It  will  be  necessary  that  its  inside  dimen- 
sions, shall  so  far  exceed  the  outside  dimensions 
of  the  air-chest,  that  the  space  between  them 
shall  be  sufficient  to  admit  the  water  to  flow 
(Vreh;    rhroui;h     it;     r.thi'rwKc      in    the     event 


md  their  cargoes,  must,  necessarily  be  retarded 
in  proportion,  and  may,  possibly,  be  rendered 
so  slow,  as  to  occasion  great  detention.  Thr 
proper  allowance,  however,  will  require  to  be 
determined  by  actual  experiment,  at  least  upon 
a  small  scale.  Until  this  shall  be  done,  perhaps 
the  distance'  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  all 
round,   would  be  deserving  of  a  trial. 

Under  a  due  consideration  of  the  foregoing 
premises,  it  must  be  conclusively  evident  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  air-chest,  will  be, 
to  continue  to  float,  either  partly  above,  or,  at 
least  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  long  as  the 
quantity  of  the  fluid  which  it  displaces  shall  be 
pecifically  heavier  than  the  weight  of  its  own 
pressure,  into  the  water,  added  to  the  weight 
of  its  incumbent  appendages.  But  let  a  prepon- 
derating portion  of  weight  only  be  added  to 
the  said  incumbent  weight,  so  that  the  displaced 
quantity  of  the  fluid  shall  be  specifically  light- 
er than  the  pressure  of  the  said  weight  into  the 
water,  and  it  will  then  follow  with  equal  certain- 
ty that  the  air-chest  will  necessarily  descend, 
together  with  the  moveable  section,  to  their 
lowest  situation.  And  because  the  said  de- 
scent was  produced,  merely,  by  a  prepondera- 
ting weight  being  added  for  the  very  purpose  of 
producing  that  effect ;  it  can  only  be  necessai-y 
to  take  away  the  pieponderating  weight  so  ad- 
ded, to  cause  the  air-chest,  immediately,  to  re- 
ascend  with  the  moveable  Section,  by  which 
means,  they  will  both  regain  ther  former  situ- 
ation. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  air-chest  and  movea- 
ble section  may  be  made  to  descend  and  ascend, 
the  former  in  the  well  and  the  latter  between 
the  upper  and  lower  trunks,  at  pleasure,  mere- 
ly, by  a  small  preponderating  addition  to,  or  de- 
duction from  the  weight  incumbent  upon  the 
air-chest;  after  the  original  weight  shall  have 
been  previously  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
said  chest.  Hence  the  following  may  be  adopt- 
ed as. 

The  manner  of  Operation : — 

Admit  the  moveable  section  to  have  been  ele- 
vated to  its  upper  situation,  and  the  safety  fas- 
tenings to  have  been  applied;  also  the  quantity 
of  water  to  have  been  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of 
the  air  chest  and  the  moveable  section,  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  upper  trunk.  Then,  in  the  . 
event  of  there  being  a  descending  Boat  in  the  : 
upper  level — let  the  two  gates  leading  into  the 
moveable  section  be  opened  and  the  Boat  pro- 
pelled forward  into  the  said  section.  As  the 
Boat  advances,  whether  it  be  empty  or  loaded,  or 
the  cargo  heavy  or  light,  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  pound  for  pound,  will  be  displaced  and 
caused  to  flow  Ijackward,  out  of  the  moveable  sec- 
tion, through  the  open  gates  into  the  upper  ca- 
nal or  level  of  the  route,  then  shut  the  said 
gates,  and  after  the  fastenings  of  the  move- 
able section  shall  be  made  loose,  let  the  boat- 
men step  on  board.  They  will  then  be  the  pre- 
ponderating weight,  which,  in  the  event  of  its 
being  sufficient,  will  immediately  cause  the  air- 
chest  to  descend,  in  the  well,  to  its  lowest  situ- 
ation, by  which  means  the  moveable  section  will 
be  brought  to  co-incidc  with  the  lower  Trunk, 
where  it  is  to  be  secured  with  the  safety  fasten- 
ings, and  connected  with  the  said  lower  Trunk. 

Then  if  the  gates  leading  out  of  one  end  of  the 
movable  section,  be  opened,  and  the  Boat  propelled 
forward ;  as  it  advances  into  the  lower  level,  an 
equal  weight  of  water  will  be  displaced  there, 
and  made  to  How  back  into  the  moveable  sec- 
tion ;  provided  it  shall  be  prevented  from  run- 
ning ahead  by  introducing  a  gate  a  little  forward 
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millions  ot' inhabitants,  throuj^h   successive  aires. 
WM.  KENWOKTUY. 

Wush'mgton,  24lh  Maxj,  1822. 
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"  THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE." 
The  following  .iccount  of  the  origin  of  CJokl- 
smith's  beautiful  poem  is  from  the  Loudon  Maga- 
zine for  February.  1S22. 

"  The  poem  of  the  Deserted  Village  took  its 
origin  from  the  circumstances  of  General  Ro- 
bert Napper  having  purchased  an  extensive 
tract  of  the  country  surrounding  Lissoy,  or  Au- 
burn ;  in  consequence  of  which  many  families, 
here  called  cottiers,  were  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  intended  improvements  of  what 
was  now  to  become  the  wide  domain,  warm 
with  the  idea  of  changing  the  face  of  his  nevv 
acquisition;  and  were  forced  "with  fainting 
steps,"  to  go  in  search  of  ";om'ii/ra««,"  and  "c/m- 
tajit  climes.^' 

This  fact  alone  might  be  sufficient  to  estab» 
lish  the  seat  of  the  poem ;  but  there  cannot 
remain  a  doubt  in  any  unprejudiced  mind,  when 
the  following  are  added,  viz : — That  the  charac- 
ter of  the  village  preacher,  the  above-named 
Henry,  (the  brother  of  the  poet)  is  copied  from 
nature.  _He  is  described  exactly  as  he  lived; 
and  his  "  modest  mansion"  as  it  existed.  Burn, 
or  the  name  of  the  village-master,  and  the  site 
of  his  school-house,    and  Catherine  Giraclity,  a 


there  should  be  such  a  declivity  upon  the  route  as 
to  require  a  number  of  these  locks  in  succession, 
no  boat  could  ascend  while  others  should  conti- 
nue to  descend  ;  neitlier  could  any  descend  until 
others  had  ceased  to  ascend;  whereas  according 


from  the  Boat,  in  the  lower  level ;  so  that  now  the  The  situation  of  the  proposed  rectangular  wtU  is 
original  weight  of  water,  probably,  with  the  loss  such  that  it  will  be  entirely  convenient  for  it  to  be 
ot  a  little  leakage,  will  be  restored  into  tlic  move-  substantially  embanked  around  to  any  ex- 
able  section ;  and  the  descending  l?oat  will  also  tent  that  may  be  desirable.  Hence  its  jiosi- 
be  placed  in  the  required  situation,  ready  to  tion  will  be  extremely  favourable  for  secu- 
pursue  its  appointed  route.  ring  it,  in  the  most  eflectual  manner   against  the 

In  the  mean  time,  should  an  ascending  Boat  be  injuries  of  intense  frost.  Hence  too  instead  of  a 
present,— immediately  after  the  descending  Boat  gyc-'t  abundance  of  stone  work  of  the  most 
has  been  propelled  out  of  the  moveable  section,  difficult  and  costly  description  even  of  hewn 
let  the  ascending  Boat  be  propelled  into  it  ;  by  ^tonc,  as  is  required  in  locks  of  the  usual  con- 
whirh  means  r.],  equal  weight  of  water  will  be  stniction,  clamped  and  bound  together  in  tlie  most 
displaced,  out  of  the  said  section,  and  caused  ^'^^^antial  manner,  and  at  a  very  heavy  expense, 
to  flow  downward,  through  the  open  g.ates  into  the  amounting,  according  to  situations  and  circum- 
lowcr  level,  \\hen  the  gates  shall  now  be  shut,:f' a^c.^^.  *''«"i  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dol- 
let  care  be  taken  to  cause  the  ascending boatmem'ars  tor  every  foot  ift  it  is  presumed,  that  good 
to  be  on  board,  so  that,  their  weight  of  water  quarry  stone,  faithfully  put  together  in  a  strong 
may  also  be  exi)elled  downward  and  shut  out,  to-  and  durable  manner,  would  in  the  walls  ot  a  well, 
eetiier  with  that  of  the  Boat  and  its  cargo.  The  "^e  amply  sufficient  to  answer  every  necessary  pur- 
moveable  section  is  then  to  be  detached  from  the  P"se.  It  has  in  fact  been  estimated  that  at 
lower  trunk,  and  after  the  boatmen  shall  havel'^ast  one  third  or  probably  one  halt  of  the  mo- 
stepped  off,  upon  the  bank,  bv  the  time  they  shall  "?>'  ^'^^^  '^  usually  expended,  in  the  construction 
have  reached  the  top  of  the  Lift,  by  means  of  a'f  stone  locks  might  with  convenience  be  saved.— 
ladder  or  otherwise,  the  air-chest  and  its  appen- 1  Another  circumstance  highly  favourable  to  the 
dages,  including  the  Boat  and  its  cargo  if  anv, ' '*^°P"°"  "^  ^^^  improvement  under  consideration 
will  have   attained,  or,    at  least,  be  steadily  pui'-i'^' '^s  vast  superiorityin  point  of  expedition,  when 

suing  their  ascent,   to  their  upper   situation.     It;f°™l^'t'Z'?,i^!/lll  ,!.l°!^iT"!°^ 

will  then  only  remain  to  secure  the  safety  fas-       """  "   ""  '     -^^"-^  „,„„.,,  ,,,.„„„  .,„        »„ 

tenings,   to  connect  the  moveable   section,   with 

the  upper  trunk,  to  open  the  gates,  and  propel 

the  Boat  forward  in  pursuit  of  its  destination. 

In  case  of  there  being  one  or  more  ascend- 
ing or  descending  boats,  and  no  boat  pursuing  the 
opposite  direction,  as  no  water  would  be  displa- 
ced, the  weight  of  the  boat  that  was  wanting, 
would,  at  every  operation  be  supplied  by  the  wa- 
ter, that  was  not  removed  out,  remaining  in  the 
moveable  section.  Sliould  any  difficulty  occur  in 
such  cases  on  account  of  there  being  no  boatmen 
to  step  off  or  on,  as  a  preponderating  weight,  the 
deficiency  may  be  easily  supplied  by  letting  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water  into,  or  out  of  the  move- 
able section,  for  that  purpose  ;  orv>henever  there 
should  be  a  redundancy  of  water  in  the  air-chest, 
it  would  be  preferable,  to  pump  out  the  required 
portion  from  thence,  instead  of  letting  other  wa 
ter  escape.  Or  sliould  it  be  desirable,  on  any 
other  account,  to  vary  the  operation,  a  crane  and 
weight;  a  block  and  pulley;  two  or  more  racks 
and  pinions,  or  some  other  mechanical  apparatus 
may  be  adapted 

Where  the  declivity  shall  prove  so  great  as  to 
require  two  or  more  lifts  to  be  constructed  near 
to  each  other,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to 
arrange  their  several  positions  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ;  and,  more  especially,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  between  every  two  lifts  there  may  be  an  in- 
termediate section  of  canal,  sufficiently  long,  wide 
and  deep  to  receive,  at  least,  one  ascending  and  one 
descending  boat,  at  the  same  time,  and  to  let 
them  pass  each  other  with  facility,  otherwise,  a 
serrcs  of  interiiiptions  and  delays  that  ought  to  be 
avoided  would  be  certain  to  follow. 
Havinggiven  a  distinct  explanation  of  the  manner 
of  ascending  one  lift,  it  is  evident  thatto  "  float  a 
boat  over  any  summit-level,  with  its  cargo  on 
board,"  as  before  stated,  it  will  only  be  necessa- 
ry to  repeat  the  same  operation,  time  after  time, 
as  often  as  shall  be  requiredtoreach  the  topof  the 
iast  and  highest  elevation,  and  after  having  pas- 
sed across,  to  its  other  extremity,  to  descend  lift 
after  lift,  according  to  the  manner  of  descent  be- 
fore described,  to  the  lowest  and  last  level  at  the 
bottom  of  the  high  ground  over  which  a  water 
conveyance,  may,  in  this  manner,  with  facility, 
be  accomplished. 

Beside  the  immense  saving  of  water  that  ap- 
pears to  be  perfectly  practicable  in  pursuance  of 
thisplan,  the  advantages,  to  canal  companies,  in 


to  the  said   improvement  their  alternate  asccntllonely  widow ; 

and  descent  would   be  perfectly  convenient,  and|Ti,„  „„.„f^i,„^   „„»„„„    f„„ j     •  r     >         , 

preferable  in  every  respect.  Thus,  there  v;ould  T'^'  Hnl^ie  hro^k  wiH,  n^^tr  ^^^  ^"'^  '"'^^f ' 
be  a  double  portion  of  business  accomplished  in  j  ^°  '*'  '^  ^^_^  '''°°^'  ^'^'^  mantling  cresses  spread ; 
the  same  time,  and  with  equal  facility,  admitting  and  to  this  day  the  brook  and  ditches,  near 
the  supply  of  water  for  the  locks  was  so  abund-jtl'^  spot  where  her  cabin  stood,  abound  with 
ant  as  never  to  occasion  the  least  detention.  cresses;  still  remain  in  the  memory  of  the  in- 

Again,  the  savings  that  may  rationally  be  anti-  habitants,  and  Catherine's  children  still  live  in 
cipated  in  relation  to  the  purchase  of  water-pow-tl>e  neighbourhood.  The  pool,  the  busy  mill, 
er,  and  mill -property,  would  in  many  instances  be  |  the  house  where  "  nut-brown  draughts  ins/iired. 


immense.  The  quantity  of  water  required  to  fill 
large  locks,  more  especiallyforanextensive  trade, 
according  to  the  usual  metliod  of  locking  u)t  and 
locking  doivn,  is  so  enormous,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  a  common  mill  stream  would  be  n'ece 
sary,  or  hov/ever,  to  such  an  extent,  that  upon 
some  routes  many  valuable  establishments  would 
be  literally  ruined,  and  many  more  very  materi- 
ally injured.  Under  these  circumstances  the  dif- 
ferent mill  owners,  to  a  man,  would  be  certain  to 
be  upon  the  alert,  in  swelling  their  respective 
charges  for  damages  to  the  utmost  amount  possi- 
ble; whereas,  in  consequence  of  the  very  redu- 
ced quantity  of  water  to  which  the  real  necessity 
of  the  case  may  now  be  limited  not  exceeding  a 
supply  of  a  very  few  square  inches,  at  most,  it 
would  rarely  if  ever  be  felt  by  the  millers,  and 
would  at  the  same  time,  be  abundantly  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  From  the  incalculable  advanta- 
ges that  all  such  property  holders  v/ould  be  cer- 
tain to  derive  in  consequence  of  their  having  a 
water  conveyance,  immediately  from  their  mills 
to  market,  the  value  of  their  property  would  be 
ery  much  enhanced.  Every  individual  amongst 
them  would  be  deeply  interested  in  promoting  the 
route  of  the  proposed  canal  being  located  as  near 
to  them  as  possible.  They  would  be  deeply  inter- 
ested not  only  in  furnishing,  the  few  square  inch- 
es of  water  that  would  be  required,  entirely 
clear  of  expense,  but  might  invite  an  aceeptance 
of  the  land  and  materials  that  would  be  want- 
ing, and  become  liberal  subscribers  for  the 
stock  that  would  be  necessary  for  carrying 
promptly  into  effect  an  object  of  the  most  general 
and  extensive  utility.  An  object,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  certain  and  rich  harvest,  both  of  pro- 
fit and  honor,  which  it  is  capable  of  securing  to 
the  original  undertakers,  must,  from  its  very  na- 


are  still  visited  as  the  poetic  scene ;  and  the  "  ha-,it- 
thorn  bush"  growing  in  an  open  space  in  front  of 
the  house,  v\'hich  I  knew  to  have  three  trunks, 
is  now-  reduced  to  one ;  the  other  two  having 
been  cut,  from  time  to  time,  by  persons  carry- 
ing pieces  of  it  away  to  be  made  into  toys,  &c. 
in  honour  of  the  bard,  and  of  the  celebrity  of  his 
poem.  All  these  contribute  to  the  same  proof ; 
and  the  "  decent  church,"  which  I  attended  for 
upwards  of  eighteen  years,  and  which  "  to/is  the 
neighbouring  hill,"  is  exactly  described  as'  seen 
from  Lissoy,  the  residence  of  the  preacher. 

I  should  have  observed,  that  Elizabeth  De- 
lap,  who  was  a  parishioner  of  mine,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  aliout  ninety,  often  told  me  she  was  ' 
the  first  who  put  a  book  into  Goldsmith's  hand  ; 
by  which  she  meant,  that  she  taught  him  his  let- 
ters ;  she  was  allied  to  him,  and  taught  a  little 
school." 


other  respects  are  of  the  utmost  importance. — Jturc,  be  increasingly  beneficial  to  millions  after 


The  following  advertisement  respecting  Lin- 
seed imported  into  Scotland,  is  taken  from 
the  "  Caledonian  Mercury"  of  Feb.  16,  1S22 
printed  at  Edinburgh.  It  behoves  the  export- 
ers of  the  article  from  the  United  States,  to  at- 
tend to  the  hints  contained  in  it. 
LINSEED. 

NOTICE  TO  DEALERS  AND  BUYERS 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  and   TRUSTEES 
for  MANUFACTURES,   &c.  in  SCOTLAND, 

hereby  intimate,  that  if  any  person  shall  either 
IMPORT,  or  sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  Linseed 
that  is  bad,  or  damnified,  or  not  thoroughly  clean- 
ed ;  or  shall  mix  different  fiarcels  of  Linseed  to- 
gether; or  if  he  sliall  sell  it  under  a.  false  deno- 
mination, either  as  to  its  age,  or  the  country 
where  it  grew;  all  such  seed,  or  the  price  there- 
of is  liable  by  law  to  be  foiieited,   and  the  pro- 
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prietor  or  Vender  is  also  liable  in  a  heavy  pe- 
nalty. 

The  only  Linseed  which,  by  a  law  of  the  State, 
is  permitted  to  be  exported  from  Riga,  oi  so'::'- 
ing  seed,  is  that  produced  in  the  immeduitc  lire- 
ceding  hai-ocst ,  which  must  be  exported  in  Caaks, 
branded  with  the  year  of  its  growth.  It  is  re- 
commended to  the  Flax  Growers,  therefore,  to 
Buy  no  Seed,  unless  they  are  quite  satisfied  tliat, 
it  is  neu\  sound,  and  unmixed,  as  such  only  can 
be  depended  on  for  producing  a  good  crop. 

Every  Seller  of  Linseed  or  Herapsecd  in  Scot- 
land, is  by  Law  obliged,  under  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  50  Shillings  per  hogshead,  to  deliver 
along  with  it,  to  the  Buyer,  a  Certificate,  sub- 
scribed by  him,  mentioning  the  Quantity,  tlie 
Price,  the  Port  trom  whence  tlie  Seed  was  im- 
ported, the  name  of  the  Country  where  it  grew, 
and  the  Year  of  its  Ghowth. — And  the  Buy- 
ers ought  invariably  to  exact  and  keep  those 
Certificates;  because  if  they  should  afterwards 
find  that  they  have  been  imposed  upon  in  the 
description  of  the  Seed,  tliey  may  thus  the  more 
easily  prove  the  fraud,  and  obtain  legal  redress. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  those  who  have  rea- 
son to  believe  they  have  got  mixed  Seed,  or  old 
Seed  instead  of  J\'ew,  are  entitled  to  have  the 
servants  of  the  dealers,  as  well  as  other  per- 
sons, examined  upon  oath  as  to  those  facts. 

It  is  understood  that  an  extraordinary  practice 
prevails  with  respect  to  American  Linseed ;  (and 
may  sometimesbe  applied  perhaps  to  other  seed.) 
It  is  this  :  The  .barrels  are  branded,  not  with  the 
year  of  the  growth  of  the  Seed,  but  with  the  year 
•f  its  sale.  Buyers  therefoie  cannot,  from  the 
branding,  know  any  thing  of  the  age  of  tlic  Seed, 
but  must  look  to  the  written  certificates  of  men 
of  cliaracter,  as  the  proper  evidence  of  that  im- 
portant fact. 

In  case  of  Linseed  being  damaged  in  the  con- 
veyance by  sea,  the  importer  may  have  it  pro- 
tected from  seizure,  provided  that,  immediately 
on  landing  it,  he  produces  an  affidavit  by  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  as  to  its  having  been  dama- 
ged in  the  conveyance,  and  tender  security  to 
the  undersigned  that  it  shall  be  crushed  into  oil 
er  exported. 

The  Surveyors  are  instnicted  to  seize  all  bad, 
or  damnified,  or  mixed  Linseed,  for  whatever 
purpose  imported,  and  to  sue  for  the  forfeiture 
and  penalties,  in  terms  of  the  Acts  loth  George 
I.  and  24th  George  II.  And,  after  a  seizure,  no 
application  or  offer  of  security  will  be  at  all  re- 
garded by  the  Trustees,  but  the  Surveyor  will 
then  sue  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  Seed. 

By  Order  of  the  Trustees, 

WILLIAM  ARBUTHNOT, 

Hecreiury. 
The  Law  requires  that  all  Linseed  or  Hemp- 
seed,  whether  of  foi-eign  or  home  growth,  must 
be  sold  by  the  Linlithgow  barley  measure  streak 
cd  ;  and  such  measure  must  be  first  marked  and 
stamped  by  the  Dean  of  Guild  of  some  Royal 
Burgh,  with  the  usual  mark  of  such  burgli ;  and 
also  with  these  words,  "  Linlithgoiv  Barley 
measure." 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  MANUFACTURERS. 
There  is  one  provision  in  the  iVlilitary  Appro- 
priation-bill, inti  ()dut-.ed  at  the  suggestion,  in  the 
first  mstance  of  Mr.  Eustis,  which  we  understand 
•will  be  of  much  importance  to  a  meritorious  class 
of  People  ;  we  mean  the  Manufacturers  of  Wool- 
ens, who  have  little  more  capital  than  their 
looms.  They  cannot  contract  for  large  supplies  : 
nor  can  they  suddenly  com].ly  with  large  orders. 
An  ttppropriation  has  therefore  b'.  en  introduced 
into  the  Bill,  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  for 
the  purchase  of  Woolens  for  the  Army,  for  the 


year  1823  ;  so  far  as  to  allow  the  goods  to  be  pur- 
chased of  our  own  Manufacturers,  and  to  allow 
intermediate  time  sufficient  for  the  manufacture 
of  them.  It  is  predicted  that  we  never  shall 
again  have  a  Soldier  (and  hardly  a  Sailor)  cloth- 
ed in  the  Maiuifactures  of  any  other  Country 
than  this.  So  be  it.  This  is  a  sort  of  encourage- 
ment which  will  be  of  some  service,  not  to 
overgrown  and  already  pampered  Capitalists,  but 
to  the  industrious  Artizans  wholive  by  the  labour  of 
their  hands. — liifios. 

EXCAVATOR. 
Harris's  excavating  machine  was  tried  at  Ba- 


M.\TUIMONY. 
A  father  wished  to  dissuade  his  daughter  from. 
any  thoughts  on  matrimony.  '  She  who  marries 
does  weir  said  he,  '  but  she  who  does  not  marry 
does  better.'  '  My  father,'  she  meekly  replied, 
'  I  am  content  to  do  well  ;  let  those  do  better  wha 
can.' —  IValJiotiana. 


FOR    THE    AJIERICAN    FARMER. 

ORIGIN  OF   SOME  OF  OUR   VEGETA- 
BLES AND  FRUITS. 
Turnips  and   carrots  are   thought    indigenous 
tavia,  New  York,  on"  the  1st  in  st.     A  child  four ''''^''^s  °^    France;    our  Cauliflowers  come   from 
years  old  could  raise  with  ease  from  8  to    10  hun-it.vpi""f  J    our  Artichokes   from   Sicily  ;  Lettuce 

dred  weight. Floui^h  Boy.  jfrora  Cos  ;  Shallots,  or  Eschallots  from  Asculon  ; 

the  Cherry  and    Filbert,  are  from   Pontus;  the 
"""^O""*'  Citron  from  Media  ;  the  Chestnut  from  Castana, 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  Crop  of  Wheat  |in  Asia  Minor ;  the  Peach  and  Walnut,  from  Per- 
will  be  very  light  this  harvest.  We  learn  that  in  'sia  ;  the  Plum  from  Syria  ;  the  Pomegranate  from 
Washington,  Frederick  and  Montgomery  coun- 'Cyprus  ;  the  Quince  from  Sidon  ;  the  Olive  and 
ties,  all  famed  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  there  will  Fig  from  Greece,  as  are  the  best  Apples  and 
scarcely  be  any  crop  at  all,  and  on  the  Eastern  Pears,  though  also  found  wild  in  France,  and  even 
Shore,  the  fields  that  have  been  opened  by  the  here  ;  the  Apricot  is  from  Armenia, 
frost,  are  now  wasting  under  the  effects  of  fly  and  Thus  it  is  that  by  the  genius  and  industry  of 
sedging.  The  average  crop  in  Maryland  cannot  man,  races  of  plants,  like  those  of  animals,  are 
be  more  than  half  a  crop  from  present  appearan-jtransplanted  from  their  indigenous    soils,  to  dis- 


tant regions  of  our  globe,  where  they  flourish 
and  bring  forth  fruit  to  supply  the  most  whole- 
some nourishment  of  life,  and  add  to  his  com- 
forts. 


^32M  S^^ISMI^^. 


ces,  and  the  fear  is  that  it  will  be  much  less  even 
than  that. — Raston  Gazette. 

-^^OMI       

50\\X  ^liOTT, 

Che.mist,  late  of  Edinburgh,  by  his  Will, 
made  in  the  Year  1816,  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
four  thousajid  dollars  in  the  funded  three  per 
cent.  Stock  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to   the  intent 

that  the  interest  and  dividends  to  become  re-  t^titot-  r^t-r-n-m^-KTr^ 
ceivable  thereon,  should  be  laid  out  in  Premi-  ^^^^E  CURRENT-corrected  weekly 
\ims  to  be  distributed  among  ingenious  men  and  \  Flour  from  the  wagons,  §6  62  J — Wharf  do. 
women,  who  make  useful  inventions, but  no  such j;?6  50 — Wheat  white,  143  to  144  cts. — Red,  do. 
premium  to  exceed  Twenty  Dollars;  and  that,  140  to  142  cts. — Corn,  the  market  not  so  well 
therewith  shall  be  given  a  Copper  Medal  with  ;  supplied  this  week  as  usual — the  price  expected 
this  inscription — "To  the  most  Deserving."  jto  improve— sales  have  been  made,  white,  75  cts. 
The  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  ofj — Yellow,  "0  to  72— Rye,  65  to  70  cts. — Oats,  40 
Philadelphia,  have   intrusted  "  the  Philadelphia  to  45— Bran  per  bushel,  15  to  17  cts.— Shorts,  da 
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Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,"  with  the 
distribution  of  the  aforesaid  premiums  and  me- 
dals, and  a  Committee  of  that  Society  have  been 
appointed  to  attend  thereto.  The  subscribers 
named  as  that  committee,  give  notice  that  tliey 
will  receive  applications  for  the  fir.st  premiums 
and  medals  to  be  awarded  by  them,  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  June  next. 

The  second  award  will  take  place  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1823.  Applications  to  be  made 
one  month  before  that  day. 

Certificates  of  the  originality  and  utility  of  the 
inventions,  must  accompany  the  applications, 
which  may  be  directed  "to  the  Committee  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  promoting  Agricul- 
ture, on  Scott's  legacy,"  and  forwarded  free  of 
expense,  through  the  post  Office. 

Descriptions  of  the  inventions,  must  be  given 
in  clear  language,  and  correctly  written,  accom- 
panied by  drawings  in  perspective  and  detail, 
where  necessary  to  illustrate  them.  Wlicrc  the 
invention  is  a  composition  of  matter,  specimens 
of  the  ingredients  and  of  the  composition  of  mat- 
ter sufficient  in  quantity  for  the  purpose  of  expe- 
riment, and  to  preserve  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  So- 
ciety, will  be  expected. 

RICHARD  PETERS, 
JAMES  MEASE, 
ROBERTS  VAUX, 
STEPHEN  DUNCAN, 
NICHOLAS  BIDDLE, 
REUBEN  HAINES. 
Philadelphia,  May  Idth, 


20  to  22  cts. — Plaster  of  Paris  per  ton,  %3,  50 — 
Soal  Ijcather  per  lb.  25  to  27  cts. — Skirting,  do, 
30  to  33  cts. — Upper  whole  side,  ^3  to  4  25 — Can- 
dles mould  per  lb.  15  to  17  cts. — Dipped,  do.  13  t» 
14  cts. — Spermaceti,  35  cts. — Beef  fresh  per  lb. 
8  to  12A  cts.— Pork,  6  to  9  cts. — Veal,  perlb.  6  to  10 
cts. — Mutton  per  lb.  6  to  8  cts. — Lard  per  lb.  12" 
cts. — Butter  per  lb.  31  to  37A  cts — Chesse  per  lb. 
12  cts. — Eggs,  per  dozen,  12icts. — Hickory  wood 
g4  50  to  J^5— Oak,  do.  §3  to"3  50 — Pine,  do  .J52  25 
to  g3. — Tar,  North  Carolina,  §2  25 — Rosin,  g8 
25 — White  pine  boards  per  M.  ^10  to  §30 — Bees' 
wax,  per  lb.  37  J  to  40  cts. — Salt,  Liverpool  coarse 
jjei  Ijushel  50  to  35  cts. — Turks  Island,  65  to  70— 
St.  Ubes,  per  Innhel,  53  to  55. 

Maryland  tobacco.  Fine  bright  quality  con- 
tinues in  demand,  and  sells  at  high  prices,  rang- 
ing as  before  quoted,  from  jSlS  to  J§32 — Common 
Tobacco  very  dull.  Through  the  politeness  of 
Mr.  Makall,  Inspector,  we  have  received  se- 
veral samples  of  a  very  excellent  quality,  which 
we  shall  exhibit  this  day  at  the  Maryland  Cattle 
Show  for  the  examination  of  Planters. 


Printed  every  Friday  at  $4  per  annum,  for  John 
S.  Skinner,  Editor,  by  Joseph  Robinson,  at  the 
North  West  corner  of  Market  and  Belvidere- 
streets,  Baltimore,  ivhere  every  descrifition  of 
Book  and  Job  Jirinting  i-i  executed  with  neatness 
and  despatch — Orders  from  a  distance  for  Bind- 
ing, with  proper  directions,  promptly  attended 
to. 
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SKCOND  AGRICULTURAL   EXHIBITION 

OF  THK   MARYLAND  SOCIETY. 

The  public  will  liu\  c  great  reason  to  he  well 
satisfied  Willi  the  second  exhibition  of  fine  ;ini- 
mals,  good  imiilcments,  and  skillul  ploughing 
which  took  i>lace  under  the  an-anjjenicuts  o!  this 
Society,  on  the  two  last  days  of  May  ;  and  of 
wh.ich  we  will  present  the  official  account  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  furnished. 

In  the  mean  time,  under  a  resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Virgil  Maxcy  and  unaniniously  adopted  by 
the  Socict^■,  we  jiublish  an  address  that  was  de- 
livered to  the  Members  by  their  President,  Mr. 
Robert  Smith,  who  has  on  this  occasion  display- 
ed great  research  and  treated  some  important 
subjects  with  his  usual  ability. 

Gextlemkn, 

The  addresses,  which,  from  time  to  time,  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  submitting  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bociety,  have  been  made  in  the 
humble  expectation  that  other  members,  better 
qualified  to  communicate  useful  instruction, 
would  have  considered  the  example  not  unwor- 
thy of  imitation.  An  unreserved  communication 
of  our  respective  practices,  and  a  free  inter- 
change of  idciis  thereon,  could  not  fail  to  lead  to 
the  most  beneficial  results.  Although  by  those 
principles  of  deference,  which  regulate  the  oidi- 
nary  intercourse  of  gentlemen,  we  are  not  per-; 
mitted  to  talk  of  ourselves  or  of  our  deeds,  yet 
in  the  affairs  of  agriculture  such  a  license  is,  with' 
the  greatest  propriety,  allowed.  It  is  under  this' 
indulgence,  I  shall,  on  the  present  occasion, 
take  the  liberty  of  bringing  into  view  some  few  ar- 
rangements which  ha\  e  recently  been  made  at 
my  Dairy  Farm,  Orange,  two  miles  from  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  The  narrative  of  facts  will  be  in- 
terspersed with  explanations  ;  such,  indeed,  as 
to  most  gentlemen  will  appear  but  common- 
place observations  ;  but  as  they  possibly  may 
have  a  tendency  to  afford  useful  hints  to  some  of 
our  practical  farmers,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  in- 
troduce them. 

Experience,  which  teaches  the  most  useful 
lessons,  has  taught  us,  that,  in  all  the  various 
walks  of  agriculture,  farm-yard  manure  is  indis 
pcnsably  ne'cessary ;  tfiat  a  due  supply  of  this  essen 
tial  ingredient  is  not  attainable  but  by  means  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  live  stock,  and  that  such  a 
stock  cannot  be  kept  on  a  larm  unless  its  pro- 
ducts be  adequate  to  their  sustenance.  The 
great  desideratum,  then,  with  a  view  to  manure, 
and  of  course  to  the  improvement  of  our  estates, 
is  to  adopt  such  a  course  of  practice,  as  may  be 
the  most  likely  to  enable  the  farmer  to  maintain 
the  greatest  number  of  stock  upon  a  given  quan- 
tity of  hay,  straw,  corn-fodder,  andotherproven- 
der. 

Economy  in  the  feeding  of  stock  is  an  object  of 
the  highest  imjjortance,  interesting  alike  to  the 
publick  and  to  the  individual.  The  great  waste 
of  hay,  straw,  corn  fodder,  chaff  and  other  offal, 
apparent  on  every  estate  imder  the  prevailing 
practice  of  our  country,  has  suggested  tome  the 
expediency  of  having  at  my  dairy  farm,  a  steam- 
ing apparatus.  This  I  have  recently  established 
upon  a  plan  so  simple  and  so  cheap,  that  any  per- 
son in  any  part  of  our  country  may  have  a  similar 
one,  greater  or  smaller,  according  to  the  extent 
of  his  farm  and  to  the  proposed  nimiber  of  his 
-Stock.  It  consists  of  an  iron  boiler  and  two  wood- 
en boxes.  The  l>oiler  contains  100  gallons.  One  of 
the  l)oxes  is  8  feet,  the  other  five  feet  long,  both 
3  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep.  The  boiler  is  globidar 
and  was  made  by  screwing  together  the  bnms  of 
two  salt-])ans.  '1  iiere  is  also  attached  to  it  a 
hogshead  for  any  extra-cooking. 


The  boiler  is  fixed  in  brick  work,  calculated  to 
afford  the  greatest  degree  of  heat,  witli  the 
smallest  waste  of  fuel.  Without  pretending  to 
give  directions  as  to  the  particular  construction 
of  such  a  furnace,  I  would  merely  remark,  what 
the  Physiologists  have  told  us,  namely,  that  heat 
being  produced  by  the  combined  operation  of  the 
fuel  and  of  the  air  feeding  the  fire,  that  portion 
only  of  the  air,  which  passes  in  contact  with  the 
burning  fuel,  conti'ibutes  to  the  production  of  the 
heat,  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  fire  place  should 
be  larger  than  the  heap  of  burning  fuel,  a  cer- 
tain jjortion  of  air  will  insinuate  itself  without 
going  through  the  fire,  and  of  course  not  l)eiiig 
decom])Osed,  will  cor.tribute  nothing  to  the  heat. 

To  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  given  all  the  heat 
necessary  to  gen.erate  the  required  steam.  The 
ste.im  is  conveyed  into  the  boxes  by  copper  pipes 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler,  and  is 
introduced  between  the  bottom  of  each  box  and 
a  false  bottom  consisting  of  several  sheets  of  cop- 
per perforated  with  holes.  Into  this  chamber 
four  inches  high,  formed  by  the  two  bottoms,  the 
steam  is  conveyed,  and  passing  through  the  holes 
of  the  false  bottom,  diffuses  itself  throughout 
the  whole  coi/.ents  of  the  box,  and  thus  effectual- 
ly cooks  the  great  mass  of  feed  therein  contain- 
ed. \\  hen  sufficiently  boiled  the  steam  by 
means  of  a  common  stop  cock  is  turned  into  the 
other  box.  At  one  end  of  each  box,  and  near 
the  bottom,  is  a  spigot  and  faucet,  by  means  of 
which  are  drawn  the  condensed  steam  and 
the  liquid  matter,  which  had  oozed  out  of, 
and  had  been  extracted  from,  the  cooked  materi- 
als. This  decoction  is  of  a  deep  chocolate  co- 
lour and  highly  flavoured.  It  may  be  given  to 
the  calves,  or  it  may  be  returned  to  and  mi.xed 
with  the  steamed  food.  It,  liowever,  may  not  be 
amiss  to  remark,  that  when  a  liquid  feed  is  pre- 
pared the  false  bottom  is  not  used. 

In  the  corner  of  the  steam  house  next  to  the 
pump,  there  is  a  hogshead  of  water  in  which  is  in- 
serted a  leaden  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
immersed  in  the  water  of  the  boiler  and  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  it.  The  admission  of  the  re- 
quisite supply  of  w'ater  from  this  reser\'oir  into 
the  boiler  is  regulated  by  a  stop  cock.  And  the 
cold  water,  being  specifically  heavier  than  the 
warm,  will  necessarily  take  its  place  at  the  bot- 
tom, whilst  the  hot  water  will  remain  at  the  top. 
By  means  of  a  stop  cock  it  can  at  any  time  be 
ascertained  when  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  wa- 
ter in  the  boiler.  This  simple  plan  is  preferred 
to  the  self  supplying  valve,  which  is  apt  to  get 
out  of  order.  At  the  top  of  the  boiler  there  is 
a  safety  valve  for  the  escape  of  all  redundant 
steam,  the  electrick  force  of  v/hich  would  other- 
wise endanger  the  whole  establishment. 

Water,  when  boiling,  has  attained  the  highest 
degree  of  heat  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Be- 
yond this  point  it  cannot  be  heated.  All  the  ad- 
ditional heat,  from  any  increase  of  fuel,  combines 
with  the  water  and  passes  off  with  it  in  the  form 
of  steam. 

Although  the  limitation  to  the  heat  of  water 
has  been  ascertained,  the  limitation  to  the  heat 
of  steam  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  mi- 
nimum, however,  of  the  expansive  force  of  this 
electrick  fl\iid  is  at  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and 
this  is,  I  believe,  the  maximum  of  the  force  re- 
quired in  the  operation  of  cooking  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, ruta  baga,  mangle  wurtzel,  or  any  feed  tor 
dry  cattle,  but  when  a  liquid  feed  is  to  be  boiled 
for  cows  in  milk,  there  must  be  additional  fuel  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  great  mass  of  cold 
water,  and  to  be  coutiiuicd  until  the  water  ceases 
to  condense  the  steam  in  the  pipe.  The  steam, 
coming  into  contact  with  the  cold  water,  being 
suddenly  condensed,  a  vacuum  is  necessarily 
formed  in  the  end  of  the  pipe.  Intothis  \acuum 
the  water  and  steam  both  rush  with  a  considej-a- 


ble  noise.  When,  therefore,  tiie  w.itcr  beooiu',  ,  sa 
warm  as  not  to  condense  the  steam,  this  noise 
ceases,  and  then  tho  quantity  of  fuel  may  be  di- 
minished. 

Water  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  heat 
cannot  be  made  to  descend  in  it.  The  tube  thcre- 
foi-e  conducting  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  should 
open  into  the  lowest  part  of  the  box,  so  that  the 
steam  may  enter  the  liquid  at  the  bottom.  It 
then  causes  the  water  to  Ijoil  in  the  wooden  box 
as  fire  does  when  applied  to  the  bottom  of  an 
iron  pot.  The  particles  of  water  at  the  bottom, 
next  to  the  end  of  the  pipe,  arc  first  heated  and  of 
course  rarified,  and  thus  becoming  specifically  the 
lightest,  they  ascend  to  the  top.  Their  place  is 
then  taken  by  other  colder  particles,  and  these  in 
their  turn  arc  heated  and  consequently  rise,  and 
so  in  succession  until  the  whole  be  heated. — 
Shouldthe  steam  be  applied  to  the  water  at  thr 
top,  the  water  at  tlie  bottom  could  not  thereby  be 
heated,  because  the  hot  rarified  water  being  spe- 
cifically the  lightest,  could  not  descend. 

Mr.  Curwen,  an  accomplished  agricidturist 
of  (Jreat  Britain,  has  for  many  years  been  in  the 
practice  of  steaming  the  food  of  his  numeious 
stock.  And  has  been  laudably  employed  in  en- 
deavouring to  make  his  countrj-men  sensible  of 
the  advantages  of  the  steaming  apparatus.  Not- 
withstanding his  acknowledged  good  sense,  and 
the  great  respectability  of  his  character,  he  has 
not  yet  been  as  successful  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Besides,  the  disposition  which  far- 
mers in  general  have  to  look  at  every  proposed 
improvement  as  a  visionary  innovation  ;  they  in 
this  instance  considered  the  mechanism  of  the 
apparatus  of  Mr.  Curwen  too  complex,  and  the 
cost  of  it  too  high.  As  to  its  construction  I  have 
no  knowledge  ;  but  as  to  its  cost  we  have  learn- 
ed from  a  late  publication  that  it  was  about  160 
guineas. 

Mr.  Wm.  Bear,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  con- 
structor of  my  apparatus,  has  stated  to  me  that 
he  can  build  such  as  mine  at  a  cost  from  60  to 
200  dollars.  A  Boiler  of  the  lowest  price,  con- 
taining 30  gallons,  would  be  sufficient  to  cook 
food  for  the  stock  of  most  farms  in  our  countr)'. 
The  capacity  of  my  boiler  is  100  gallons.  It  has 
enabled  my  people  for  sometime  to  cook  every 
day,  for  more  than  100  head  of  stock,  nourish- 
ing food,  consisting  of  cut  hay,  or  straw,  or 
corn  tops  and  blades,  or  corn  husks  mixed  with 
meal  produced  fiom  the  corn  and  cob  ground 
together,  or  with  other  meal  and  a  due  pro- 
portion of  water.  When  this  food  is  intended 
for  cows  in  milk,  as  much  water  is  used  as  will 
serve  to  give  it  the  liquid  consistence  of  what  is 
called  a  wash  ;  but  when  it  is  prepared  for  dry 
cattle  or  for  horses,  so  much  water  only  is  ap- 
plied as  is  used  in  the  common  feed  of  chopped 
vye  and  cut  straw. 

Clover  hay,  corn  tops,  blades  and  husks  when 
steamed,  have  been  found  greatly  to  contribute 
in  the  winter  season  to  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  the  milk  in  so  much  as,  in  a  great 
degi'ee,  to  impart  to  the  butter  the  yellow  colour 
and  delicate  flavour,  it  would  have  received 
fi-om  the  same  articles  in  their  green  state.  It 
is,  however,  proper  to  premise  that  to  produce 
these  pleasing  effects,  the  clover  hay  and  the 
corn  fodder  must  be  well  cured.  When  cut 
straw  has  been  used,  these  advantages,  although 
very  perceptible,  have  not,  from  the  dryness  of  the 
straw,  been  so  strongly  communicated  to  the  but- 
ter. If  the  steamed  food  should  not  be  intend- 
ed for  cows  in  milk,  or  for  cattle  for  the 
butchers,  or  for  working  oxen,  or  horses,  but  for 
stock  going  at  large,  there  is  no  necessity  to 
mix  with  it  any  meal  whatever.  And  from  the 
experience  I  have  had,  I  have  no  hesitation  ir 
pronouncing  that  not  only  straw  and  corn  fod- 
der, but  the  very  corn  stalks,  instead  of  "  wast- 
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ing  their  sweets  in  tlie  desert  air,"  may,  if  well  | 
cured  and  preserved,  be  converted  into  nourish- 1 
ing  food  for  the  maintenance  oi  stock  throughout  i 
the  whole  winter  season. 

Imperfect  as  is  our  knowledge  with  respect  to 
the  science  of  nutrition,  yet  the  fact  is  well 
known,  that  cooking  renders  food  more  agreea- 
ble, more  wholesome,  and  more  nourishing. 
Water  is  not  a  simple  element,  but  a  com])Ound 
capable  of  being  decomposed  ;  and  it  appears 
from  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  Count 
Rumford,  that  water  mixed  with  a  given  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  food  and  made  into  soup,  will 
satisfy  the  hunger,  and  will  support  the  health 
'and  the  strength  of  a  man,  when  with  the  same 
allowance  of  vegetable  food  b}'  itself,  and  with 
the  same  quantity  of  water  in  a  crude  state, 
such  person  would  absolutely  starve.  And  Mr. 
Curwen,  in  a  late  publication,  has  stated  that, 
in  the  feeding  of  stock,  six  stone  of  steamed 
turnips  will  go  as  far  as  nine  stone  of  turnips 
not  steamed.  Vegetable  matter  being  partially 
decomposed  by  the  processof  boiling,  the  digestive 
organs  have  less  to  do  in  converting  it  into  nu- 
triment. And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  cows  at  Orange 
eat  every  meal  most  voraciously,  although  they 
are  fed 'five  times  per  day,  and  at  every  time 
each  cow  has  half  a  bushel  of  steamed  food. 

The  richness  of  the  milk,  the  flavour,  and 
yellow  colour  of  the  butter  afford  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  excellency  of  cooked 
food.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  experiments  made 
from  time  totime,  in  suspending  and  resuming 
the  steamed  preparations.  Besides,  under  this 
system  every  particle  of  the  hay,  of  the  straw, 
and  of  the  coarsest  offal  is  consumed.  There  is 
no  waste.  Every  thing  is  eaten  with  avidity. 
It  would  hence  appear  that  the  steaming  ajipa- 
ratus,  converting,  as  it  does,  all  vegetable  mat- 
ter whatever,  coarse  as  well  as  fine,  into  the 
greatest  quantity  of  nutriment,  affords  the  uni- 
ted benefits  of  nutrition,  and  of  economy.  And 
in  this  country,  where  so  little  green  food  is 
raised  for  the  maintenance  of  cattle  in  winter, 
the  steaming  of  straw  and  corn  fodder  combines 
incalculable  advantages.  Besides  it  should  ever 
be  kept  in  mind  that,  in  the  feeding  of  animals,  the 
provender  ought  to  have  bulk  as  well  as  nutriment. 
Acertain  distention  of  the  stomach  isrequisite. 

By  the  steaming  apparatus  every  species  of 
coarse  vegetable  offal  may  be  converted  into 
nourishing  food,  and  all  the  ordinary  provender 
may  be  luade  more  nourishing.  These  facili- 
ties will,  of  course,  enable  the  farmer  to  main- 
tain an  additional  number  of  live  stock.  And  tliis 
increase  of  stock  will  necessarily  contribute  to 
the  increase  of  manure,  the  Primiim  Mobile 
'n  hu.sbandry.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  possess 
cattle  that  "will  furnish  in  abundance  this  alt- 
important  ingredient.  It  is  moreover,  necessary 
to  bestow  the  utmost  attention  to  its  preserva- 
tion and  to  its  application.  With  respect  to  sta- 
ble-dung, I  shall,  for  the  present,  content  my- 
self by  barely  suggesting  that  my  experience 
'trongly  inclines  me  to  the  opinion  that,  howe- 
ver long,  it  ought  to  be  ploughed  into  the  ground 
without  any  previous  stirring,  and  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  it  shall  have  been  taken  from 
the  farm  yard.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may  ;  my 
intention  at  present  is  not  to  discuss  this  subject, 
but  to  exhibit  to  the  society  a  statement  of  a 
few  arrangements  recently  made  for  the  preser- 
vation and  application  of  the  iiguid  inanure 
yielded  by  the  stables  and  Barn  yard  at  Orange 

The  yard  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Barn  ; 
on  its  cast  and  west  sides  are  built  cow-stables, 
which  extend  almost  the  whole  length  of  the 
yai'd.  In  these  stables,  well  ventilated,  are  se 
veral  ranges  of  cattle  standing  in  separate  stalls 
and  each  secured  by  a  chain  and  halter.  At  the 
tails  of  each  range  of  cows,  there  is   a  drain, 


made  of  strong  planks,  fourteen  inches  wide 
and  twelve  inches  deep,  and  so  fixed  as  to  re- 
ceive all  their  dung  and  urine.  These  several 
drains  have  a  sufficient  declivity  to  carry  all 
fluid  matter  to  their  southern  terminations, 
where  they  intersect  similar  drains  which  con- 
vey all  this  liquid  manure  into  a  cistern  fifty 
feet  long,  six  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  deep. 
This  cistern  is  so  placed  and  constnictcd  as  to 
receive  not  only  the  urine  of  the  stables  but  al- 
so all  the  liquid  matter  of  the  farm  yard.  In  it 
there  is  a  pump  by  means  of  which  its  contents 
are  p\imped  into  a  large  hogshead  fixed  on  a 
pair  of  wheels  drawn  by  oxen.  To  the  end  of 
this  hogshead  is  attached  a  box  pierced  with 
holes  into  which  this  liquid  manure  flows 
through  a  spigot  and  faucet,  and  is  then  sprink- 
led over  the  ground   as  the  oxen  move  forward. 

Before  these  drains  had  been  made,  the  sta- 
bles, notwithstanding  the  greatest  exertions  of 
two  jjains-taking  men,  were  so  wet  and  dirty, 
that  the  cattle  could  not  be  kept  free  from  filth. 
But  since  they  have  been  made,  the  stables  have 
been  dry  and  clean,  so  as  to  be  comfortable  to 
the  cows,  and  agreeable  [to  the  milkers.  But 
this  is  not  all.  One  man  has  now  so  little  difficulty 
in  cleaning  the  stables  that  he  has  time  enough 
for  the  currying  of  all  the  cows  in  the  most 
careful  manner.  At  the  time  of  laying  these 
drains,  I  was  somewhat  apprehensive,  that  they 
would  prove  to  be  too  deep ;  but  experience  has 
shewn,  that  they  have  the  recommendations  of 
convenience  as  well  as  of  cleanliness.  Were 
they  but  five  or  six  inches  deep  the  cattle  would 
often  stand  with  their  hind  feet  in  them,  and  in 
such  case  the  advantages  of  the  drains  would  be 
but  partially  obtained. 

In  tlie  middle  of  the  farm-yard  is  a  large  trough 
supplied  with  water,  for  the  stock,  from  a  hy- 
drant. This  water  is  conveyed  in  pipes  under 
ground  from  the  milk  house.  A  line  of  these 
pipes  I  am  about  laying  so  as  to  have  a  hydrant 
at  tlie  upper  end  of  every  drain,  to  furnish  water 
for  the  wa.shing  of  the  stables.  All  the  water 
employed  iu  this  operation,  carrying  with  it 
the  dirt  of  the  stables,  will  flow  down  the  drains 
into  the  cistern  to  the  no  inconsiderable  increase 
of  its  invaluable  contents. 

The  urine  in  the  cistern  contains  not  only  its 
own  constituent  fertilizing  properties,  but  it  is 
also  highly  impregnated  with  certain  portions  of 
the  dung  with  which  it  had  been  mixed,  and 
among  which  it  had  flowed.  The  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  this  species  of  manure  are  practically 
known  to  all  farmers.  And  Sir  Humphrey  Da- 
vey  and  other  chymists  have  assured  us,  that 
urine  contains  in  a  state  of  solution  the  essential 
elements  of  vegetables.  The  highly  celebrated 
author  of  the  Code  of  Agriculture  has,  moreover, 
stated  that  Mr.  Harvey  of  Glasgow  by  using 
cow  urine  has  cut  grass  six  times  in  a  season, 
and  that  the  average  of  each  cutting  was  fifteen 
inches  in  length. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  ad- 
ding that  such  gentlemen,  as  may  be  disposed  to 
make  a  trial  of  the  advantages  of  the  steaming 
apparatus,  or  of  drains  in  their  cow  stables,  are 
respectfully  invited  to  visit  my  farm.  Orange,  so 
as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  and  ex- 
amining in  person  all  the  details  of  the  arrange- 
ments there  made.  From  their  own  view, 
and  from  a  careful  examination  of  my  manager 
and  people,  they  cannot  fail  to  obtam  the  most 
satisfactory  information  as  to  theirpractical  effects. 

^^o  !■     
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Proceedings  of  the   Agricultural  Society   of  Al- 

be?narle. 

ON  FALLOWS  AND  MANURES. 

.S/r,Frommyfirst  commencing  as  afarmer,  I  have 

been  struck  with  the  great  increase  of  the  wheal 


crop,  and  the  improvement  of  the  land,  from 
fallows  made  in  July  and  August,  over  those  made 
n  September  and  October. — I  will  state  the  facts 
as  I  observed  them  ;  hopmg  that  it  may  elicit 
something  of  more  importance  from  others. 

In  fallowing  for  wheat  in  July  1812,  upon  a 
farm  then  under  lease,  I  was  desired  by  the  ten- 
ant to  leave  a  piece  of  land  near  his  barn  t» 
stack  his  straw  on.  In  ploughing  the  land  a  se- 
cond time,  he  allowed  me  to  fallow  the  spot  not 
ploughed  before.  It  broke  in  fine  tilth,  and  was 
apparently  as  well  prepared  as  that  twice 
ploughed.  From  its  vicinity  to  the  barn  it  was 
perhaps  more  fertile  than  the  adjoining  lands. 
The  crop  was  much  better  on  the  early  fallow 
than  on  the  late,  and  the  growth  of  weeds  after 
harvest  much  more  luxuriant. 

On  repeated  observations  since,  on  clover,  as 

ell  as  on  common  grass  fallows,  I  have  observed 
that  land  ploughed  in  July  and  the  early  part  of 
August,  changed  many  shades  darker  after 
ploughing,  than  land  adjoining  fallowed  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  which  if  it  ever  changed 
at  all,  the  change  was  imperceptible.  I  have 
observed  the  crop  to  be  greater,  to  ripen  earli- 
er, less  liable  to  accidents  from  rust,  &c. — The 
growth  of  weeds  after  it  to  be  more  luxuriant, 
and  the  land  having  the  appearance  of  an  increas- 
ed fertility,  succeeding  early  fallows  in  compa- 
rison with  late,  the  preparation  in  all  things  being 
the  same.  What  could  have  changed  the  colour 
of  the  clay  turned  by  the  early  fallows,  previous 
to  being  mixed  with  the  soil  by  a  second  plough- 
ing .''  It  was  not  in  contact  with  the  vegetable 
matter  turned  by  the  plough.  The  observations 
were  made  where  it  had  been  covered  many  inch' 
es.  The  sun  alone  could  have  produced  no  such 
effect.  I  supposed  the  change  to  be  produced 
from  the  quantity  of  gas  generated  in  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter  turned  under,  which 
rising  through  the  clay,  had  impregnated  the 
whole  mass  of  it,  and  had  fertilized  it  to  the  sur- 
face. That  in  July  and  August  the  days  being 
long  and  hot,  the  nights  warm,  vegetation  ten- 
der and  succulent,  the  decomposition  was  rapid, 
and  the  quantity  of  this  fertilizing  gas  very  great 
On  the  contrary,  in  September  and  October,  the 
days  being  much  shorter,  the  nights  longer  and 
cool,  vegetation  hard  and  woody,  and  all  cir- 
cumstances unfavourable  for  a  rapid  decompo- 
sition, the  air  was  disengaged  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, and  gradually  wasted  without  producing 
a  perceptible  effect.'  From  these  observations  I 
have  been  induced  to  adopt  the  following  opinions. 

1st.  That  the  fertilizing  properties  of  ma 
nure  exist  more  in  the  gas  that  is  generated  in 
its  decomposition,  tlian  in  the  body,  or  quantum 
of  the  manure  itself. 

2d.  That  half  rotted  manures  are  more  ac- 
tive in  their  effects  than  those  completely  rotted. 

And  3d.  That  manure  rises  by  means  of  this 
air  generated  from  it,  and  does  not  sitik  as  has 
been  supposed.     Respectfully  yours, 

TH:  J.  RANDOLPH. 

To  Peter  Minor,  Esq. 

iVc'i/  Jgricultural  Society,  of  Aibemarle. 

FROM    THE    "champion" — I.CKDON. 

Rent  of  Land  is  the  difference  or  the  value  of 
the  difference  of  tlie  produce  fier  acre  of  the 
worst  land  in  cultivation,  and  of  the  better  qua- 
lity; when  the  same  amount  of  capital  has  been 
expended,  and  the  same  quantity  of  labour 
has  been  bestowed  upon  each,  in  the  same  space 
of  time. 
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But  in  otcicr  to  shorten  the  pvcsent  essay,  as 
well  as  for  the  more  easy  exphmatton  of  the  na- 
ture of  rent,  the  subject  hcis  btcn  divided  into 
two  parts,  designated  by  the  titles — 1.  Re<.l 
Rent.    2.  Artificial  Rkxt. 

If  there  were  no  resti-ictivc  laws,  lands  of  a 
certain  quality  only  would  be  cultivated,  and  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  their  produce  per  acre, 
as  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph,  would  be 
what  is  here  called  real   rknt. 

But  in  England,  laws  forbidding  the  importa 
tion  of  corn  ha\e  raised  its  price,  and  forced 
■worse  and  worse  land  into  cultivation,  and  have 
also  greatly  increased  the  difi'crence  in  the  value 
of  the  produce  between  the  worst  land  thus 
forced  into  culture,  and  lands  of  better  quality; 
and  as  the  whole  difference  is  taken  as  rent,  the 
fcirmer  has  to  pay  a  higher  rent  on  all  but  the 
ivorst  sort  of  land  than  he  would  pay  but  for  the 
restrictive  laws:  this  /liglnr  rent,  as  being 
caused  by  the  law,   is  called  artificial  rent. 

REAL    RENT. 

1.  Is  the  fair  equivalent  to  the  landlord  for  the 
use  of  the  land. 

2.  It  would  not'  be  raised,  and  it  would  not  be 
lowered,  at  the  option  of  tl>e  parties  concerned. 

3.  Its  amount  is  regulated  by  circumstances 
fceyond  their  control.  These  circumstances  are 
denominated  /tr/nciji/cs. 

4.  It  makes  no  pai't  of  the  price  of  corn. 

ARTIFICIAL    RENT. 

1.  Is  a  tax  upon  the  consumer,  levied  upon 
the  food  he  cats.  Its  amount  is  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference to  which  restrictive  laws  raise  the  price 
•f  corn,  and  the  price  at  which  it  would  be  sold, 
were  the  trade  in  corn  wholly  free. 

2.  Corn  is  therefore,  as  effectually  taxed  by 
means  of  restrictive  laws,  as  it  would  be  were 
a  stamp  affixed  to  every  loaf  of  bread,  as  it  is 
to  a  quack  medicine.* 

3.  Laws  which  forbid  the  importation  of  corn, 
under  a  certain  price,  into  a  country  where  tlie 
jfofndatioti  is  increasing,  tend  continually  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  rent  paid  Jier  acre,  and 
beget  the  necessity  for  other  laws,  raising  the 
price  still  higher,  and,  ultimately,  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  foreign  corn. 

4.  These  laws  do  not,  in  the  long  run,  benefit 
the  farmer,  on  the  contrary,  they  tend  towards 
his  ruin. 

The  reasonings  in  this  essay,  although  equal- 
ly applicable  to  other  kinds  of  farm  produce, 
•will  be  restricted  to  that  of  corn  only,  this  be- 
ing all  that  is  requisite  for  elucidation. 

For  the  pui'pose,  too,  of  greater  convenience 
in  explaining  the  nature  of  what  is  here  called 
BEAL  KENT,  We  will  suppose  a  community  to  be 
placed  upon  an  extensive  portion  of  land  of  differ- 
ent degi-ees  of  fertility,  but  hitherto  uncultiva 
ted.  That  this  community  consists  of  persons, 
■who,  by  means  of  their  capital  and  industry,  are 
capable  of  supplying  themselves  with  food,  and 
most  of  the  comforts  and  even  elegancies  of  ci- 
vilized life.  Some  are  handicrafts,  and  some 
are  farmers.  Now,  if  this  community  were,  as 
they  must  necessarily  do  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment— and  if  they  were  to  vest  the  whole  of  the 
land  in  the  government,  to  be  sold  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a  revenue  to  the  state,  it  would 
be  in  precisely  the  same  situation  as  some  of  the 
newly  settled  states  in  the  North  .\inerican 
Republic  are  actually  in.  Those  of  tlie  commu- 
nity who  are  mechanics  and  traders  would  build 
towns,  where,  whatever  was  necessary  for  sup- 


*  In  the  case  of  a  tax,  the  money  goes  to  the 
Exchequer.  In  the  case  of  the  corn  laws  it  goes 
at  once  into  the  pockets  of  the  landowners.  The 
whole  community  being  injured  for  their  advan- 
tage solely. 


plying  the  wants  of    the  community,   either  for 
use     among    its   members,    or    for  exportation, 
would  be   manufactured  ;  while   those  who  were 
farmers  would    erect    fai'm   buildings,    and  pro- 
ceed to  cultivate  the.  land.     In  this  state  of  so- 
ciety (and  it  will  be  seen  to  hold  good  in  cverj 
other  state    of   society)  there  could  be  but  one 
RATE  OF  PROFIT,  On  all  Ordinary   employments 
of  capital  and  labour,  for  if  any  one  branch  of 
industry  were  fonnd    to  he  more  profitable  than 
another,  some  of  those  who  followed  the  less  pro- 
fitable branch  would,  in  coure  of  time,  leave  it 
and  embark   their  capital    in  the  more  profita- 
ble branch.    This  hasalways  been,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  course  pursued ;  the  most  pro- 
fitable  concerns  inducing   people   to  embark  in 
them,  the  less  profitable  always  inducing  people 
to  quit  them.     But  any  one  branch  of  industry  can 
only  be  more  profitable    than    other   branches, 
while  the  produce  of  that  particular  branch    is 
msufficient   to    supply   the  demand,  and    conse- 
quently to  raise  the  price  of  the  article  produced 
above  its  proper  level.     So,  on  the  contrary,  one 
branch  of  industry   can  only  be  less   profitable 
than  others,  while  the  produce  of  that  particu- 
lar branch  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demand,  and  consequently,  to  depress  the  price 
of  the  article  produced  below  its  proper  level. 
In  the  first  case,  the   price   will   rise  in  conse 
quence  of  the  scarcity ;  in  the  last  case,  it   will 
fall  in  consequence  of  the  glut.     But  as  capital 
leaves  that    branch    which   produces  the  level 
profit,   it  goes  to  that  which  produces  the  most 
profit,  the  quantity  of  the  articles  produced  will 
be  lessened  in  the  one  branch  and  increased  in 
the  other  branch  ;  and  so  will  the  price  of  those 
articles  be  reduced   in  the  one  branch,  and  in- 
creased in  the  other,  and  so  will  the  profit  be  in- 
creased in  the  one  and  reduced  in  the  other ;  and 
thus  the  profit  of  every  branch  of  industry  will  be 
equalized.!     It    follows   then,   that  there  can  b, 
but  one  rate  of  profit  on  all  the  ordinary   era 
ployments  of  capital  and  labour. 

To  this  rate  of  profit  the  cultivator  of  land 
must  conform.  His  rate  of  profit  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  manufacturer,  one  law 
necessarily  governing  the  whole  and  equalizing 
the  profit  of  all. 

In  the  case  of  the  supposed  community,  it  is 
clear  that  none  but  lands  of  the  first  rate  quality 
would  be  cultivated ;  the  widest  choice  possible 
would  exist,  and  the  farmer  would  of  course 
choose  the  best  land,  and  from  the  cultivation  of 
this  land  he  would  obtain  the  common  rate  of 
profit,  and  no  more,  and  for  this  rate  of  profit  he 
would  be  willingto  continue  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
since  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  turn  his 
capital  to  better  account  by  employing  it  in  trade, 
manufacture,  or  commerce. 

So  long  as  corn  enough  for  the  consumption  of 
the  community,  could  be  raised  from  land  of  the 
first  quality,  the  farmer  must  continue  to  culti- 
vate the  land  himself.  He  would  not  let  it,  since 
no  one  would  pay  rent  for  it.  Let  it,  however, 
be  su/ifiosed,  that  some  one  could  be  found  to 
take  it  at  an  annual  rent,  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  as  the  produce  of  the  land  yielded  onlv 
the  usual  profit  of  trade,  whatever  he  paid  he 
must  pay  out  of  the  profit,  and  consequently  his 
profit  would  be  reduced  below  the  ordinary' rate 
of  profit  by  the  whole  amount  he  paid  in  rent, 
and  he  would  thus  voluntarily  and  unnecessarily 
have  consented  to  make  his  capital  the  least  pro 
ductive  of  any  in  the  community.  The  suppo 
sition  is  therefore  absurd.  So  long  as  land  of  ihe 
first  rate  quality,  and  in  eligible  situations,  re- 
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niained  uncultivated,  there  would  always  be  pco~ 
pic  willing  to  bring  it  into  culture  for  the  ordina- 
ry rate  of  profit,  as  fast  as  the  increase  of  the 
population  required  it.    Ao  rent  could  therefore 

be  /laid. 

This  may  be  called  the  First  Stage. 
The  Second  Stage  may  be  said  to  commence 
when  all  the  land  of  first  rate  quality  had  been 
brought  into  cultivation,  but  when,  from  the  con- 
tinued increase  of  the  people,  the  whole  of  its 
produce  was  not  sufficient  fully  to  satistV  the  de- 
mand: recourse  must  then  be  had  to  land  of  a 
worse  or  second  quality. 

Let  us  'inquire  how  this  is  brought  about. 
When,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  people, 
all  the  corn  produced  from  land  of  the  first  rate 
quality  has  been  consumed,  without  fully  satisfy- 
ing the  demand,  scarcity  will  ensue  and  the  price 
of  corn,  following  the  general  law,  will  rise. 
But  as  the  expense  of  capital  and  labour  on  the 
best  land  will  still  remain  as  it  was,  the  profits  of 
the  farmer  will  increase  as  the  price  rises,  and 
will  be  raised  tem/i07-ari/y  above  the  rate  of  profit 
on  the  ordinary  employment  of  capital ;  and  as 
all  the  land  of  first  rate  quality  has  been  brought 
into  culture,  no  means  exist  by  which  the  price 
can  be  lowered ;  and  the  increased  profit  will  be- 
long to  the  farmer,  as  long  as  he  continues  to  be 
the  owner,  as  well  as  the  cultivator  of  land.t 

It  has  been  stated,  that,  in  the  first  stage,  none 
but  land  of  the  first  rate  quality  would  be  culti- 
vated, and  the  cause  is  obvious.  If  from  an  acre 
of  land  of  the  first  rate  quality  twenty-five 
bushels  could  be  produced,  and  if  from  an  acre 
producing  twenty-five  bushels,  nothing  beyond 
the  common  rate  of  profit  could  be  obtained,  it 
follows,  that  if  the  same  amount  of  capital,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  labour  would  only  produce 
twenty-five  bushels  from  land  of  the  second  rate 
quality,  there  would  be  a  loss  in  cultivating  it  of 
five  bushels  per  acre— a  diminution  from  the  com- 
mon rate  of  profit,  and  hence  an  effectual  bar  to 
the  cultivation  of  land  of  the  second  qualitv.  And 
this  bar  would  continue  not  only  while  any  land  of 
the  first  quality  remained  uncultivated,  but  until 
the  increased  demand  had  raised  the  price  of  all 
the  corn  produced  on  the  best  land,  as  high  as  to 
afford  the  common  rate  of  profit,  on  land  of  the 
second  rate  quality,  from  which  twenty  bushels 
only  were  produced  by  the  same  amount  of  capi- 
tal, and  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  as  produced 
twenty-five  bushels  from  land  of  the  first  rate 
quality. 

When,  however,  the  price  has  been  raised  so 
as  to  enable  the  possessor  of  land  of  the  second 
quality  to  obtain  the  common  rate  of  profit  from 
cultivating  his  land,  he  would  begin  to  cultivate 
it.  This  would  not,  however,  reduce  the  price  of 
corn,  since  no  more  land  of  the  second  quality 
could  be  kept  permanently  in  cidtivation,  than 
was  just  sufficient  to  supply  the  increased  de- 
mand. It  would  be  possible,  however,  in  this 
stage,  as  it  had  previously  been  in  the  preceding 
stage,  to  produce  more  corn  than  could  be  con- 
sumed :  but  as  this,  unless  it  could  be  exported 
with  the  common  rate  of  profit,  would  reduce  the 
rate  of  profit  to  the  grower  below  the  common 
rate  of  profit,  no  more  would  be  grown  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  supply  the  demand. 

When,  by  the  increase  of  the  jjopulation,  the 
demand  for  corn  had  increased,  and  the  price  had 
been  raised  so  as  to  enable  those  who  held  land  of 
the  second  quality  to  obtain  the  common  rate  of 
profit  from  its  cultivation,  the  whole  of  the  dif- 
ference of  the  produce  between  land  of  the  first 


t  It  is  not  Jiretended  that  it  would  be  mathe- 
matically exact — but  that  there  will  6.?  a  continu- 
al apfiro.vimatiov.,  i 


X  It  may  be  presumed,  that  there  could  be  na 
importation  of  corn  until  after  all  the  land  tf first 
rate  quality  was  in  tillag'. 
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a^d  land  of  the  second  rate  qualities,  might  and 
soon  would  be  taken  as  rent.  Thus  we  see  how  rtnl 
originates.  In  the  case  supposed,  the  difference- 
between  the  produce  of  the  two  sorts  ot  land 
beine-  five  bushels  ;  five  bushels,  or  an  equivalent 
in  money,  would  be  the  amount  of  the  rent  of  the 
first  rateouality  of  land,  while  land  of  the  second 
rate  quality  would  pay  no  rent  at  all,  init  would 
be  cultivated  by  the  proprietor  during  the  second 
stag-e,  as  land  of  first  rate  quality  was  culti- 
vated by  the  proprietor  during  the  first  stage. 

The  Third  Stage  would  commence  when  all 
the  land  of  second  rate  quality  had  been  cultivat- 
ed, and  population  continuing  to  increase,  scarcity 
had  been  again  produced,  and  the  price  of  corn 
had  been  so  increased  as  to  make  it  profitable  tor 
those  who  held  lands  of  the  third  rate  quality, 
from  which  only  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  could  be 
produced,  to  cultivate  their  land,  when  the  steps 
described  in  respect  to  land  of  second  rate  quality 
would  be  again  taken. 

If,  from  land  of  the  first  rate  quality,  25  bush- 
els could  be  produced,  20  bushels  from  land  of  the 
second  rate  quality,  and  15  bushels  from  land  of 
the  third  rate  quality,  all  the  difference  would  be 
1  rent,  and  land  of  the  first  quality  would 
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comply  with  the  demand  of  his  landlord,  his 
profit  'would  be  reduced  far  below  the  ordinary 
rate:  and,  as  capital,  according  to  the  general 
rule,  leaves  the  less  profitable  occupations,  and 
goes'  to  the  nioix;  profitable ;  so,  in  this  case,  it 
would  in  time  be  drawn  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  thus  overburdened  with  rent,  and  this 
Id  compel  the  landlord  to  take  his  fair  equiva- 


From  these  experiments  it  appears  tliat  by  thir- 
ty grains  of  Natron,  a  pound  of  the  new  flour, 
Tj/iicli  as  loaf  bread  ii^oiiUl  not  ntherivise  be  eata- 
ble, will  make  about  a  pound  and  an  half  of  very 
pleasant  tasted  wholesome  loaf  bread  ;  having 
then,  Mr.  Editor,  come  to  this  result,  I  think  it 
my  duty,  and  it  is  my  apology  for  obtruding  this 
your  notice  to  intreat  the  serious  attention  of 


lent  the  difference  of  the  produce  of  his  land  the  heads  of  families  to  this  very  important  sub- 
above  the  worst  in  cultivation,  and  no  more.  It  ject,  and  if  by  my  humble  means,  a  portion  of  hu- 
is  unnecessary  to  prove,  that  the  tenant  would  man  misery,  however  small,  should  be  alleviated, 
not,  for  any  considerable  space  of  time,  be  allow-; it  will  be  a  source  of  pleasing  reflection,  and  a 
■       -       •  "     •         ■        ■  '  T^.         _:_!.  — ompence  to 

Sir,  your  most  obedient, 

Humble  servant, 

P.  S.  K, 
P.  S. — On  eating  No.  3,  as  bread  and  butter  for 
breakfast,  it  was  found  to   be  very  superior  in. 
From  the   Lancaster  Gazette,  f  England,)  ^'b-j  taste  to  the  bread  made  wholly  of  old  flour. 

vember  30,  1816.  

ON   THE  FLOUR  FROM    WHEAT    CORN 
THAT  HAS  GERMINATED.  | 

Mr.  Editor, 


ed  to  hold  the  land  for  less  than  its  value.     Thus,  j  rich  recompence  to 
it  is  proved,  that  real  rent  is  regulated  as  to  its 
amount,  by  causes  not  under  the  control  of  land- 
lords and  tenants. 


GROWTH  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

FROM  THE  NORWICH  (cOXNECTICuT,)  COURIER. 


Having  baked  some  new  flour  which  took  twice\  j  observed  an  article  in  your  paper  a  short  time 
the  usual  time,  and  it  being,  when  done,  a  hard  since  relative  to  the  white-washing  of  fruit  trees, 
thick  crust,  elevated  like  a  roof  over  a  glutinous  and  have  witnessed   with  pleasure  the   attention 

attentions 

eriment,  (in 

facilitate  the 

nly  30  lbs.  of  bread,  wheras  ot  good  Hour,  on  an  gj-owth  of  fruit  trees  considerably.     In  the  spring 

mmonprontoi  traae.  ,.  ^,.,  ,;„,„//„,  „„|  average  of  four   batches;   104  lbs. flour   has  pro-  of  the  year,  at,  or  before  the  time  in  which  the 

1  hus  It  IS  apparent,  that  rm;«i^/2rof/»ffrf  A!/ a«  ,,,ired  139  lbs.  8  oz.  of  bread    being  an /^crfcse  of  .,.,.,.„  oncn   their   buds.   falthouEh   later  will  an- 


common  profit  of  trade 


increase  oj  the'fio/uilation /iroducing  sca7-C!lii,  and 
consequently  a  /lermanenl  rise  in  the  price  of 
corn,  so  as  to  enable  the  holders  of  worse  land  to 
obtain  the  common  rate  of  profit  from  their  cul- 
tivation—</2C  most  fertile  land  flaying  the  most 
rent,  the  least  fertile  land  /laying  no  rent  at  all; 
and  thus  equalizing  the  profit  of  all. 

Real  rent,  where  there  are  no  restrictive  laws, 
is  the  value  of  the  difference  of  the  produce  per 
acre  of  the  worst  land  in  cultivation,  and  of  land 
of  better  quality,  when  the  same  amount  of  capi- 
tal and  the  same  quantity  of  labour  have  been  ex- 
pended on  each  in  the  same  space  of  time  which 
was  to  be  proved.  Real  rent  makes  no  part  of  th 
price  of  coin.  This  might  be  inferred  from  what 
has  already  been  stated,  but  it  may  be  adviseable 
to  make  this  important  circumstance  as  clear  as 
possible. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  when  land  of  differ- 
ent qualities  was  cultivated,  the  holders  of  the 
better  qualities  for  which  rent  could  be  obtained, 
would,  for  any  considerable  period,  continue  to 
cultivate  those  lands  themselves.  The  love  ot 
ease  and  distinction  would  induce  them  to  let  the 
land  to  others,  and  to  live  themselves  without  tcil, 
upon  the  rent.  But  whether  they  let  the  land  to 
others,  or  cultivated  it  themselves,  the  price  per 


duced  139  lbs.  8  oz.  of  bread,  being  an  increase  of  treus  open  their  buds,  (although  later  will  an 
iihout  one  third.  I  began  to  enqi.u-e  if  no  means  sy^c,-,)  scrape  away  with  a  hoe  all  the  grass  or 
could  be  found  to  remedy  this  great  and  alarminglyegftuble  nibbish  for  one  or  two  feet  from  the 
evil  ;  I  was  soon  informed  that  Natron,  the  Sub-jti-nnli  of  the  tree,  at  the  root  in  .such  a  manner 
carbonate  of  Soda  of  the  modern  nomenclature,  l^s  to  open  the  soil  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
had  been  recommended.  As  I  knew  the  Subcar-|c\ews  and  rains.  If  the  old  earth  be  barren, 
bonate  of  Soda  to  be  an  excellent  corrector  of  the  |  scrape  nut  the  top  and  put  in  manure  of  any  kind  ; 
acidthat  is  very  commonly  prevalent  in  the  hu-  Lliould  there  be  ashes  or  lime  among  it,  so   much 


others,  ..  - 

bushel  of  all  the  corn  produced  would  be  i^^gxila^   ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^^_^^  ._^  ^,^^  ^^^^^^,  ^^^^ 


man  stomach,  and  that  it  would  act  beneficially, 
and  was  in  no  case  unwholesome  in  the  propor- 
tions and  manner  intended  to  be  used  ;  I  lost  no 
time  in  forwarding  the  following  experiments  : 

1st Take  New  Flour,  two  pounds  ; 

Subcarbonate  of  Soda,  two  drachms. 

2d Take  new  Flour,  two  ])ounds  ; 

Subcarbonate  of  Soda,  one  drachm. 
3d — Take  New  Flour,  three  pounds  ; 
Old     do.     one  pound  ; 
Subcarbonate  of  Soda,  two  drachms. 

4th Take  New  Flour,  three  pounds  ; 

Old     do.     one  pound ; 
CJroundRice,  half  a  pound  ; 
Subcarbonate  of  Soda,  two  drachms. 
5th — Take  New  Flour,  two  pounds  ; 

Old     do.     one  pound  and  half  ; 
Subcarbonate  of  Soda,  one  drachm. 
The  Subcarbonate  of  Soda  was  dissolved  in  the 
water  in  whicli  the  flour  was  to  be  mixed,  and 


RESULTS. 

Nos.  1  and  2,  were  pleasant  tasted  bread,  simi- 
lar to  brown  bread  ;  it  wan  friable,  very  buoyant 
in  water,  and  filled  like  a  sponge  ;  it  gained  near- 
ly one  third,  but  No.  2  was  better  bread  than  No 
1  ;  and  this  is  well  worth  attending  to,  since  it 
proves  that  with  this  flour  Jialf  the  quMitity   of 


ed  by  the   price  at  which  it  could  be  sold   b\ 

those   who  cultivated   the    worst   land,  allowing 

them  to  retain  the  common  rate   of  profit.     If  it 

failed  to  do  this,  they  would  cease  to  cultivate  it. 

Thus,  there  could  be  but  one  price   for  all  the 

Gorn  produced,  and  that  price  would  still  be  paid, 

whether  the  land  of  better  quality  were  let  to 
others,  or  cultivated  by  the  proprietors  them- 
selves. Heal  rent,  therefore,  nudies  no  part  ot 
the  price  of  corn  ;  which  was  to  be  proved. 

Real   rent  is  regulated  as    to    its  amount  by 
.auses  beyond  thf    control  of  tlie  lan^o.d  and      ^-  ^J^^^^: -^-^^\^^r^^-;.Z 

■worst  only  15,  that  5  bushels  would  be  the  amount  |  used. 
»f  rent  on  the  one,  and  10  on  the  other ;  but  if  the 


the  better,  as  it  will  effectually  kill  the  slugs  and 
worms  which  infest  the  roots  of  most  kinds  of. 
fruit,  particularly  the  peach,  plum,  apricot,  nec- 
tarine, &c.  (and  which  is  one  great  cause  of  their 
untimely  decay.)  Soapsuds  and  all  wash  from 
the  house  are  very  excellent  to  pour  around  the 
roots  of  the  fruit  trees,  if  the  grass  be  dug  away 
so  that  the  wash  have  a  free  passage.  Many  per- 
sons will  see  the  utilitj'  of  this  method  of  treat- 
ment, by  examining  trees  tliat  stand  in  a  situa- 
tion to  receive  the  wash  of  the  house.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  tlie  efficacy  of  such  treatment,  I  give 
you  a  statement  of  a  few  plum  trees,  now  in  my 
possession  ;  these  trees  come  up  near  two  otliei 
plum  trees,  on  a  piece  of  ground  with  a  Nortli 
Easterly  aspect,  where  soap  suds  and  other  wa- 
ter had  been  in  the  habit  of  being  poured — they 
are  not  sprouts  but  came  from  the  stone. 
1  tree  1  year  old,  6  feet  in  height, 

1  do.        8  do.  2  inches  do. 

2  do.  green  6  do.  6  do.  last  year, 
2        do.     do.     7  do.  3  do.  do. 
2        do.     do.     7  do.  6  do.  do.  do. 
2        do.     do.     9  do.  2  do.  and  14 

inches  in  diameter,  at  4  inches  from  the  ground... 
The  four  last  mentioned  trees  are  now  in  blos- 
som. May  3d. 

Many  have  told  of  the   rajjid  growth  of  fruit 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

»n  the  ope,  and  12  bushels  instead  of  10  upon  the' 

«ther,  his  demand  would  not  probably  be  com- 

Tiliedwith;  but  if,  from  the  inconvenience  of  re-  U"t  H  was  not  very  eas 

Jroval  or  any  other  cause,  the  farmer  was  to  and  5,  from  each  other. 


Soda  produced   the  best    effect,  a   circumstance  trees  in   Ohio   and  other  parts  of  the  Western 
that  is  of  importance  in  an  economical    point  of  Country,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  to  ex- 
view,  eel  this  last  mentioned  tree,  there,  during  a  lesi 
No.  3.  was  better  bread  than  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  deuce  of  several  years,  and  which  plainly  shews 

that   with  proper   attention,   fruit   will   grow  as 
well  here  as  in  any  countr) . 

My  otlier  trees  that  1  have  poured  suds  around, 
have  grown  remarkably,  but  not  in  so  extrava- 
gant a  manner  as  the  plums.  I  am  sensible  chat, 
were  trees  treated  in  the  manner  above  descri-. 
bed,  they  would  come  to  maturity  much  sooner, 
be  move  fruuful,  and  last  nmch  longer  than  if 
left  10  themselves,  because  those  so  left,  no  sooner 


No.  4.  was  heavier  than  the  preceding,  but  was 
landlord  were  todrmandGbusIieis,   instead  of  5  j  baked  in  a  tin  pan 


N.  5.  was  also  baked  in  a  tin;  it  was   as  good 
bread   as  that  made  wholly  with   the  old  flou 

y  easy  to  distinguish  Nos.  3,  4, 
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begin  to  thrive,  than  worms,  flics  and  other  in- 
sects infest  thcni  to  such  a  degree  (tlie  Ivivf  and 
grass  sheltering  them  securely)  that  in  a  short 
time  they  become  sickly,  and  soon  after  de- 
cay ;  which  inspire  many  with  a  belief  that  trees 
will  not  flourish  in  this  country,  and  much  is  laid 
to  the  climate  and  bad  seasons,  when  the  fault 
principally  lies  in  the  cultiyator. 

Should  this  method  be  attended  to  as  effectual- 
ly as  1  belieye  the  white-washing  to  have  been.— 
1  am  persuaded  that,  in  a  very  few  years  fruit  will 
be  as  plentiful  in  this  vicinity  as  in  any  other. — 
The  labour  is  but  trifling,  and  if  persons  only  try 
a  few  by  way  of  experiment,  I  believe  they  will 
be  convinced  of  the  utility  of  it. 

There  is  another  thing  which  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  pi  uning  of  trees,  that  facilitates 
the  healing  of  the  wounds  caused  by  the  opera- 
tion, viz.  a  plaster  made  of  common  sand,  fresh 
cattle  manure  and  slacked  lime,  of  equal  parts, 
wet  and  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  common 
mortar  and  applied  to  the  wound,  as  soon  as  made  ; 
it  may  be  put  on  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
thick  With  a  trowel  or  shingle — this  totally  ob- 
structs the  air  from  the  wound,  and  is  a  promo 
ter  of  the  growth  of  the  new  bark. 

AGRICOLA. 


were  again  top-dressed  with  hot-lime,  sown  ivith 
potato-oats,  rye-grass,  and  clover  seeds  ;  and  to 
my  great  satisfaction,  the  ground  that  was  top- 
dressed  with  hot-lime,  and  sown  with  cast  turnip, 
and  ploughed  down  without  dung,  was  found  ir 
harvest  to  afford  a  superiorcrop  to  that  which  was 
well  dunged  in  the  potato  and  turnip  ;  and  even 
the  following  year  the  land  first-mentioned  yield- 
ed a  Ijctter  crop  of  clover  and  rye-grass.  Being 
successful  in  this  instance,  I  have  repeatedly  tri- 
ed the  same  experiment  since,  and  always  with 
equal  success.  The  advantages  resulting  from  this 
mode  of  farming  are  obvious.  Where  dung  is 
higli  pi'iced,  it  proves  that  ploughing  down  turnip 
in  fallow-land,  top-dressed  with  hot-lime,  will 
answer  the  end  better  than  even  though  dung  had 
been  employed, 

Encouraged    by    this    successful    experiment, 


who  sows  e.irly.  I  repeat,  however,  that  for  prov- 
ing the  truth  of  my  plan,  nothing  else  is  required 
than  a  trial. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 

An  Upper  Ward  Farmer. 
Sth  .August,  1815. 

I'rom  thu  '.Ya/ional  Advocate. 
HYDROPHOBIA. 
Mr.  Middleton,  our  Minister  at  Russia,  has 
transmitted  a  memoir  on  Hydropholjia  to  Dr. 
Mitchell,  written  by  Dr.  Marochetti,  a  Russian 
physician,  and  given  at  length  in  tlie  Commercial 
Advertiser,  by  which  the  indications  of  this  ter- 
rible disease  are  pointed  out,  and  the  cure  made 
known.  He  states,  that theappearanceoftumorsof 
unequal  size  appearing  under  the  tongue,  always 


though  resident  in  a  high  district  of  country,  1  land  uniformly  mark  the  existence  of  hydi-ophobic 
last  summer  fallov.ed  a  field  for  the  cultivation  otlvinis,  which  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  the  touch, 
wheat,  upon  nearly  the  same  principles.  IgavejWhen  any  one  is  bitten  by  a  dog,  it  is  recom- 
it  three  furrows,  and  in  the  end  of  July,  without i„i(;„(ied  tliat  he  should  subject  his  tongue  to  ex- 
top-dressing  with  lime,  sowed  it  broad-cast  with  lamination  for  six  weeks,  and  if  no  tumors  then  ap- 
turnip  seed,  at  the  rate  of  6s.  3d.  per  acre,  roll-  pear,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  no  poison 
ing  it  in  as  before.  In  September,  and  when  the  has  been  communicated  by  the  bite.  But  if  dur- 
turnips  grew  thick  and  luxuriant,  but  before  they ;  i,ig  any  part  of  this  period,  tumors  should  show 
had  neeped,  I  gave  the  field  a  half-dunging  upon  themselves,  the  Doctor  recommends  that  they 
the  turnip  shaws  and  ploughed  the  whole  down,  shouldbeinstantly  cauterised,  or  opened  by  a  shai-p 
I  may  here  observe,  that  when  the  shaws  are  so  lancet.  A  greenish  matter  will  proceed  from  these 
strong  as  to  gorge  the  plough,  they  ought  to  be  incisions,  which  the  patient  is  directed  to  spit  out, 
cut  down  with  the  scythe  and  spread  upon  the  and  then  wash  his  month  with  a  strong  decoction 
field  before  the  dung  is  laid  upon  it ;  the  advan-  of  the  tops  and  flowers  of  the  Genista  Laleo  linc- 
tage  of  this  is,  that  both  the  root  and  shaw  are  toria,  (yellow  broom.)  The  virus  is  thus  destroy- 
completely  covered  with  the  soil,  which  prevents  gfi  ;„  Jtg  germ  ;  and  details  of  numerous  cases 
a  new  vegetation  taking  place  among  the  young  are  given  where  thistreatment  has  been  attended 
wheat.     After  the  turnips  had  been  thus  plough-  with  the  happiest  results. 

ed  down  I  top-dressed  the  field  with  lime,  and  im-  On  this  interesting  subject  there  is  the  following 
mediately  thereafter,  availing  myself  of  a  dry  notice  in  the  Garf^crfi"  iij/i^c' (Gazette  of  health) 
time,  I  sowed  the  field  with  wheat  at  the  rate  of  a  medical  journal  published  in  Paris,  by  which  it 
fourteen  pecks  per  acre  :  to  my  great  satisfaction,  appears  that  the  important  discovery  referred  to 
as  well  as  to  the  astonishment  of  all  my  neigh-  i,i  j^g  memorial  of  Dr.  Marochetti,  was  made  as 
hours,  the  field  of  wheat  thus  prepared  is  at  this  fa,-  back  as  1813.  The  subject  is  highly  deserv- 
moment  equal  to  the  best  of  the  Lothians.  The  i^g  ti,e  attention  of  the  medical  profession  in  this 
soil  upon  which  these  experiments  have  been  tri-  country. 

en  is  somewhat  loamy,  though  I  doubt  not  tmt  that,  "  m',-.  Marochetti,  Surgeon  at  the  Hospital  at 
they  would  succeed  equally  upon  a  lighter  soil,  Moscow,  being  in  the  Ukraine,  in  1813,  was  re- 
and  indeed,  where  luxuriant  turnip  shaws  can  he  quested  to  give  assistance  to  fifteen  persons  who 
raised,  joined  with  lime,  either  with  or  without  jiad  received  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  A  deputa- 
top-dresbing,  as  the  state  of  the  land  may  require,  tion  of  aged  men  waited  upon  him,  and  intreated 
It  is  tlius,  in  short,  proved,  that  a  farmer  may,  i,e  would  administer  help  to  the  unfortunate  per- 
raise  good  crops  of  corn  and  hay,  by  following  the  sons,  through  a  peasant,  who  during  several 
mode  suggested,  without  any  dunging  at  all  ;  and  years  had  acquired  great  reputation  for  curing 
with  a  half  dung  at  6s.  3d.  as  the  price  of  eight  hyj,.ophobia.  Mr.  Marochetti  consented  upon 
pounds  of  white  turnip  seed,  he  may  raise  wheatj  certain  conditions.  The  country  Doctor  then  ad- 
of  a  superior  quality,  it  must  be  remarked,  how-  ,i,i,iistercd  to  fourteen  of  the  persons  confided  to- 
ever,  that  the  great  point  in  summer  fallowing  is  jiim  in  a  peculiar  way.  The  fifteenth,  a  young  girl 
to  plough  and  harrow  when  the  field  is  thorough-  of  sixteen,  was  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
ly  dry;  and  in  no  instance  to  plough  v/et  when  it,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  effect  of  both 
can  be  avoided,  a  circumstance  which  was  parti-jmodes  of  treatment.  To  each  of  the  fourteen  he 
cularly  attended  to  on  the  occasion  above  men-  ga\e  daily  one  pound  and  an  half  of  the  decoc- 
tioned.  In  these  instances  also,  the  field  wjas  tion  of  the  buds  of  yellow  broom  f.owers,  and  he 
farm  dung  to  finish  the  whole  field,  it  occurred  prepared  by  getting  the  first  furrov/  before  wiu-jexamined  twice  aday  under  the  tongue,  the  place 
to  me  in  the  end  of  July  of  that  year,  that  liter,  which,  if  the  fanner  can  accomplish  it,  is  of  where  accoi-ding  to  his  statement,  little  sweUing,s 
would,  by  way  of  experiment,  top-dress  the  re-  great  importance  in  this,  as  well  asin  every  case. |are  formed,  containing  the  virus  oi  madness-, 
mainder  of  it  with  hot  lime,  and  sow  broad-cast  j Fallowing,  it  is  well  known,  prepares  the  ground  — These   swellings  rose  the  third  or  ninth  day. 


6'N   PLOUGHING  DOWN  TURNIPS  FOR 
MANURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  C/iro?ucle. 
Sir, — It  may  be  thought  presumptive  in  me  to 
•write  upon  agriculture,  when  so  much  has  been 
said  and  written  upon  that  subject  already,  by  pci-- 
sons  whose  ability  is  much  greater  than  what 
I  can  pretend  to.  The  subject,  however,  is  ex- 
tensi\e ;  and  it  may  be  shortly  remarked,  that 
writers  upon  agriculture  in  general  dwell  more 
upon  tlieory  than  upon  practice.  Theory  indeed 
is  good  in  its  place ;  but  surely  the  practi 
cal  part  is  to  be  preferred,  by  recommending  no- 
thing but  what  is  simple,  easily  imderstood,  and 
capable  of  being  reduced  into  practice  by  the 
plainest  farmer.  A  person  may  be  a  very  good 
farmer,  though  he  may  not  have  such  knowledge 
as  to  give  a  philosophical  account  of  the  growth 
of  plants.  Indeed  philosophical  pretenders  are  of- 
ten the  worst  farmers.  Without  further  pream- 
ble, therefore,  I  shall  proceed  as  shortly  as  possi- 
ble to  detail  some  experiments,  which  I  lately 
tried  on  a  farm  occupied  by  me,  in  the  Upper 
Ward  of  Lanarkshire.  The  thing,  I  believe,  has 
not  been  tried  before,  at  least  to  my  knowledge 
I  am  certain,  however,  it  never  has  in  this  part 
of  the  country 

In  the  year  1806,  I  had  prepared,  in  the  usual 
way,  a  large  field  for  potatoes  and  turnips, 
dunged  well  in  ridges,  and  planted  and  sown. 
Finding  that   I   had  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of 


•with  the  white  turnip  seed  tolerably  thick.  This 
having  been  done,  immediately  after  it  was  rolled 
in.  My  reason  for  preferring  this  species  of  seed, 
■was,  that  it  -was  the  clieapest,  and  produced  the 
largest  snaw. — The  turnip  came  away  exceeding- 
ly well  ;  and  became  pretty  luxuriant  ;  but,  be- 
fore they  neeped,  availing  myself  of  dry  weather, 
I  ploughed  them  down  in  autumn.  This  plough- 
ing answered  for  the  seed  furrow  ;  and  before  the 
winter  set  in,  I  water-furrowed  the  laud,  and  clear- 
ed the  end  of  the  ridges  with  a  spade  to  prevent 
stagnation.  Part  of  what  was  potato  and  turnip, 
was  also  ploughed  Ijcfore  winter  :  the  remainder 
early  m  the  spring  ;  and  water-furrowed  in  th'.. 
same  way.    At  seed  time  botli  parts  of  the  field 


both  for  lime  and  dung  co  operating  immediately. 
No  scheme  is  ever  proposed,  which  does  not 
meet  with  opj^osition  :  the  soil  and  S"ituation,  and 
other  circumstances  may  be  here  stated  ;  but  my 
opinion  is,  that  whenever  luxuriant  turnii^  shaws 
can  be  raised,  my  plan  will  be  foimd  to  succeed. 
1  only  wish  it  may  have  a  fair  trial.  With  regard 
to  the  time  when  this  or  any  other  process  in  farm 
ing  ought  to  be  gone  about,  nmch,  of  course,  will 
depend  upon  the  season.  I  have  i^emarkeii,  for 
instance,  that  in  some  early  and  in  others  late  sow- 
ing is  most  advantageous.  Even  in  this  way 
sluggard  who  neglects  to  sow,  till  in  the  usual 
case  it  is  beyond  the  proper  season,  may  have 
better  crops  than  his  more  industrious  neighbour 


and  were  seen  by  Mr.  Marochetti. — Very  soon 
after  they  appeared,  they  were  touched  by  a 
sharp  red  hot  needle,  after  which  th«  patient  gar- 
gled the  pai-t  with  tlie  decoction  of  broom.  Tlie 
result  of  this  treatment  was,  that  the  fourteen 
patients  were  cured  in  six  weeks,  whilst  Uie 
young  girl,  treated  differently,  died  on  the  seventh 
dav  in  convulsions  of  madness.  Three  years  after, 
Mr.  Marochetti  paid  a  visit  to  the  fourteen  per- 
sons and  they  were  all  doing  well.  The  same 
physician  being  at  Padolla  in  1818,  had  a  new  op- 
portunity of  confirming  this  interesting  discovei^y. 
— The  happy  result  of  tliis  mode  of  treatment 
was  the  same  with  reference  to  26  persons,  whR 
aad  been  all  bitten  by  a  mad  dog." 
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FROM    A  NEW    YORK  PAPER 

I  send  for  insertion,  tlie  foUowin^^  tables  of 
English  words  derived  from  other  languages, 
which  was  formed  some  years  ago  upon  careful 
examination  of  Johnson's  folio  Dictionary. 

SCIENS 
Table  of  Ungtish  words  derived  from  other  lan- 
guages. 
6732 
-      4812 
-  1565    Flemish         -         -        4 
-    1148    Erse         -  -  4 

691 
211 
106 


Latin    - 

French 

Saxon     - 

Greek    - 

Dutch 

Italian 

German 

Welch 

Danish 

Spanish 

Islandic 

Swedish 

Gothic 

Hebrew 

Teutonic 

Arabic 


Irish" 

Runic 

Flemish 

Erse 

Syriac         -     - 

Scottish 

Irish  and  Erse     - 

Turkish 

Irish  and  Scotch 

Portuguese 

Persian 

Frisic 

Persic 

Uncertain 


Total,     -       15,784 

The  incongruity  whicli  I  find  in  this  enumera- 
tion of  dirivative  words,  is  the  misapprehension  of 
the  author  of  the  dictionary  or  the  compiler  of 
this  little  table — thus  he  makes 

The  Saxon,  German,  and  Teutonic,  to  be  all  dif- 
ferent languages; 

The  Flemish  and  Dutch  ; 

The  Swedish,  Gothic,  and  Teutonic; 

The  Irish,   Erse,  Scottish,  Irish  and  Scotch  ; 

The  Persic  and  Persian. 

Some  of  these  as  they  are  here  classed  are 
really  the  same  language.  The  Persic  and  Per- 
sian are  no  otherwise  different  than  the  usual 
provincialisms  of  every  country  ;  there  is  some 
difference  between  the  modern  German  language 
of  learned  men,  and  the  vernacular  tongue  ;  and 
that  spoken  in  Saxony  is  considered  more  pure 
than  in  Swabia,  or  Bavaria ;  but  it  is  still  the  same 
language:  the  same  is  true  of  the  Irish  and  Erse, 
which  is  in  every  respect  the  same  language,  the 
only  difference  existing  in  the  use  of  different 
synonyms  in  phraseology,  instead  of  the  same  ex- 
act expressions  on  ordinary  occasions;  a  circum- 
stance common  to  the  provincial  dialects  in  c\  ery 
living  language,  and  much  distinguished  in  the 
Italian,  which  is  considered  to  be  sjaoken  in  great 
er  or  less  purity  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
country.  NOCENS 

TABLE  OF  CALCULATIONS, 

Shewing  the  rate  at  which  Cottons  may  be  pur- 
chased in  America,  in  order  to  be  landed  inLiv- 
erpool  at  a  certain  price ;  the  principle  on 
which  they  are  made  being  founded  upon  actu- 
al results.  It  has  been  ascertained  from  experi- 
ence in  trade,  that  the  charges  on  purchasing 
and  shipping  Cottons  in  America,  generally 
amount  to  12^  per  cent  on  Sea  Islands  and 
U/ilands,  and  IS  i  per  cent  on  Orleans. 

Charleston  Courier. 

EXAMPLES. 

Sea  Islands  and  Uplands  cost  12  i  cents. 
Add,  loss  in  wt.  3  per  cent. 
Petty  charges, 

insurance  and 

interest,  4* 

Commissions,    5 

12J-equal  to  1  9-16ths. 


The  calculation  on  Orleans  is  the  same  except 
the  allowance  for  loss  in  weight,  which  is  6  per 
cent. 

SEA  ISLANDS  AND  UPLANDS. 


America. 
Cents. 


8A  - 


America. 

Cents. 

24^  -     - 


Making,  14  1.16th  cents. 

Equal  to        7  9-16th  jienee. 
Freight,  1 

Duty,  6perct.  0  8-16ths. 


T»t5rt, 


9  l-16th  pejicB  cest  in  Liverpool. 


9     -  - 

9i  -  - 

9i  -  - 

n  -  - 

10  -  - 
10|  -  - 
lOA  -  - 
10^-  -  - 

11  -  - 

Hi  -  - 

Hi  -  - 

Hi  -  - 

12  -  - 
12J  -  - 
12i-  - 
12i  -  - 

13  -  - 
13i  -  - 
13i-  - 
13f  -  - 

14  -  - 
14i  -  - 
14J,  -  - 
14:;  -  - 

15  -  - 
15i  -  - 

15  i  -  - 
15^  -  - 

16  -  - 
16J-  -  - 
leA  -  - 
16j  -  - 

17  -  - 
17i  -  - 
17A  -  - 
17i-  - 

18  -  - 
18^  -  - 
18J1  -  - 
18|-  - 

19  -  - 
19i.  -  - 
19*  -  - 

m  -  - 

20  -  - 
20i  -  - 
20.^  -  - 
20i  -  - 

21  -  - 
21|  -  - 
2U  -  - 
2l|-  - 

22  -  - 
22i-  - 
22i  -  - 
22J  -  - 

23  -  - 
23i  -  - 
23i  -  - 
23|  -  - 

24  -  - 


Liverjiool. 
Pence. 

■  6     2.16 

•  6     1.4  I24.V 

■  6     7.16|24|  - 
-       6  10.16125     - 

■  6  13.16  25^-  - 

6  15.1625.1  - 

•  7     2.16l25|  - 

7  1.4  |26  - 
7  ~.16,26J  - 
7  9.16J26.',  - 
7  13.1626|  - 

■  7  15.1627     - 


Liverpool 

Pence. 

-     16     1.2 


8     1.16 
8     1.4 
8     6.16 
8     1.2 
8  11.16 
8  14.16 
1.16 
3.16 
6.16 
1.2 
11.16 
13.16 
1.16 
3.16 
5.16 
1.2 
9.16 


9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10  15.16 

11  2.16 
11  5.16 
11  7.16 
11  10.16 
11     3.4 

11  15.16 
12 
12 

12  7.16 
12  9.16 
12     3.4 


27A  - 
27A  - 
27i  - 

28  - 
28i  - 
28A  - 
28J  - 

29  - 
29a-  - 

29  i  - 
29^  - 

30  - 
30i  - 
30*  - 
30|  - 

1  - 

u  - 

in  - 

3l|  - 

2  - 
32i  - 
32A  - 

I- 

33     - 

3J  - 


2.16  S3i 
5.16 


12  14.16 
13 

13  1.4 
13  6.16 
13  9.16 
13  11.16 
13  14.16 
14 


t  - 


14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 
16 


33 
34 

34i  - 
34i  - 
34i- 

35  - 
■iSi  - 
35*  - 
35|  - 

36  - 
36i  - 
36. V  - 
36i  - 

37  - 
37i- 
27i,  - 
37-i  - 

38  - 
38i  - 

8i  - 
38J  - 
19  - 
;9|  - 
9*  - 
391  - 
40     - 


16 
16 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 

20 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 


than  16  lbs.  from  one  dairy,  either  to  .the 
Fulton  or  Washington  market— the  candidates, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  were  very  numer- 
ous, at  an  early  hour.  Many  of  them  were  en- 
titled to  great  commendation  for  the  excellence 
of  the  quality  of  this  very  important  necessary  of 
life,  as  well  as  for  the   neat  manner  in  wliich, 

their  respective  specimens  had  been  made  up 

Where  so  many  justly  deserved  credit,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  decide  to  whom  the  premiums  should  be 
given.  After  due  consideration,  however,  the  in- 
spectors adjudged  them  to  the  foUowine  persons  • 

FULTON  MARKET. 
Mrs.  Commodore  Morris,   Morrisenea,    1st 

Premium,  a  silver  pitcher,  '  gj;, 

Mrs.  Edward  Levcridgc,  Newton,  L.  I.    2d 

Premium,  a  silver  milk  pitcher,  i.j 

Mrs.  Ray,  Westchester,  3d  premium  a  sil- 
ver cup,  5 
WASHINGTON  MARKET. 
Mr.   Cornelius   Terhune,   Hackensack,    1st 

Premium,  a  silver  pitcher,  15 

Mr.  Josiah  Austin,  Seconicus,  2d  Premium, 

a  silver  milk  pitcher,  \\) 

Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  West-Chester,  3d  Pre- 
mium, a  silver  cup,  5 


FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER. 

BUTTER. 
This  being  the  day,  on  which  it  had  been  de- 
termined by  the  Agricultural  Society,  that  pre- 
miums should  be  adjudged  to  those  persons,  who 
should  bring  the  best  butter  in  quantities  not  less 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMEK. 

SKIM  COULTER  PLOUGH. 

Oxford,  Philadelphia  Co.  Penn.  \ 
May  24,  1822. 5 
Mr.  Editor, 

'S'/r — In  your  paper  of  the  17th  you  request  in- 
formation respecting  the    skim  coulter   used  in 
England.     The  skim  is  a  blade  of  iron  attached  to 
the  common  coulter,  and  standing  at  right  angles 
with  the  broad  side,  a  little  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  when  the  plough  is  at  work  ;  or  just  so 
much  as  to  pare  off  about  lA  inches  of  the  top  of 
the  ground  before  the  share  moves  it.     Its  length 
.should  be  about  nine  or  ten  inches  or  the  breadth 
of  the  furro'w  slice.     It   is  narrow  and  is  almost 
brought  to  a  point  at  the  farthest  end,  but  is  made 
wider  as  it  joins  the  coulter,  and  should  be  turned 
up  into   a  curved  wing,  in  order  to  turn  over  or 
shove  into  tlie  furrow,  every  thing  that  it  cuts  up, 
which  is  covered  over  by  the  earth  raised  by  the 
share.     It  is  most  in  use  in  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Surrey,    Essex,   Herts,  and  all  those  surrounding 
the  metropolis.     Its  advantage  is  that  it  cuts  up 
before  the  share,  all   grass,  clover  roots,   weeds 
and  rubbish,  and  turns  them  into  the  bottoms  of 
the  furrow,    wliere   they   are    more  completely- 
buried  than  if  the  furrow  had  been  turned  over  at 
one  slice.     The  grass  is  never  seen  afterwards  to 
grow  betwixt  the  seams  of  the  furrows ;  and  hav- 
ing the  glass  roots  cut  and  separated  from  the 
earth  before  the  furrow  is  turned,  the  harrowing 
is  much  easier,  and  the  grain  gets  better  covered. 
The  skim  coulter  requires  steady  ploughmen  and 
a  slow  motion  of  the  plough,    and  does  best  with 
oxen.    It  answers  best  with  wheel  ploughs,  which 
may  be  regulated  to  plough  a  certain  depth,  with- 
out depending  so  much  on  the  skill  of  the  holder; 
and  this  may  be  the  reason  why  it  has  not  travel- 
led out  of  the  southern  counties,  where  the  old 
fashioned  wheel  plough,   drawn  by  four  or  five 
horses,  universally  prevails,  into  the  northern  and 
eastern   where  the  light  swing  plough  with  two 
horses  is  in  use.     I  have  seen  the  skim  tried  upon 
swing  ploughs  and  given  up  ;  for  these  depending 
more  upon  the  carefulness  of  the  holder,  a  little 
variation  in  the  depth  of  ploughing  will  throw  the 
skim  out  of  work ;  and  I  am  doubtful  whether  an 
American  ploughman  would  make  them  answer  at 
all,  driving  their  horses  as  they  usually  do  at  the 
rate  of  3^  or  4  miles  an  hour,  and  turning  over  a 
furrow  of  12  inches.    It  appears  to  me  that  it 
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would  answer  well  in  this  country  for  ploughing/these  are  the  people  upon  whom  this  prosperity 
old  seed  land  for  corn  in  the  spring,   when  there!  has  poured  with  a  full  moon  tuU%— tl>c  prosperity 


is  often  a  good  deal  of  rubbish  on  the  surface  ; 
and  also  for  putting  down  any  kind  of  stubble  in 
the  fall.  It  answers  well  for  ploughing  in  long 
manure,  as  it  shoves  it  into  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
row before  the  earth  raised  by  the  share  falls 
upon  it,  by  which  it  is  covered  more  completely 
than  when  ploughed  under  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  skim  coulter  wsuld  not  answer  with  shallow 
ploughing,  nor  with  a  broad  furrow  slice,  such  as  is 
generally  the  work  of  American  ploughmen.  In 
Kent,  where  it  is  done  in  the  completcst  manner 
bv  the  old  turn  wrest  plough,  which  has  a  shifting 
niouldboard,  and  turns  the  furrows  all  one  way, 
the  furrow  is  seldom  more  than  8  inches  wide, 
and  from  6  to  S  deep,  by  which  the  grass  and 
weeds  are  buried  too  deep  to  vegetate  again  and 
grow  as  they  often  do  through  a  thin  furrow. 

ENGLISH    PROSPERITY. 

I  observe  in  your  note  on  a  passage  of  your  cor- 
respondent Mr.  ralclc's  letter.  No.  8,  page  62. 
you  express  some  surprise  at  his  talking  of  En- 
glish prosperity,  and  ask  in  what  it  consists? 
This  may  well  be  a  perplexing  question  to  per- 
sons on  this  side  of  thewater,  for  it  has  been 
puzzling  enough  to  people  at  home,  amongst 
whom  it  remains  still  problematical  whether 
the  nation  be  in  an  advancing,  stationary,  or 
declining  state.  But  though  Mr.  V.  has  disco- 
vered  the   secret  of  this  prosperity,   yet  as  to 

what  it  consists  of — as  to  what  are  its  effects Ifrom  circumstances  inevitably  attendant  upon  the 
— whether  it  is  a  general  national  prosperity,  or  system,  have  been  reduced  to  perform  this  addi 
only  enjoyed  by  some  particular  favoured  class  or'tional  work  for  a  lower  rate  of  compensation,  or 
classes  of  people,  we  are  altogether  left  to  con-  what  is  not  sufficient  to  command  the  same  quan 
jecture.  The  secret,  or  the  secret  cause  of  theitity  of  subsistence,  as  when  their  labour  was  less 
prosperity  of  England  according  to  Mr.  V.  lies  in  beneficial  to  their  employers.  Thus  all  the  ad- 
her  being  able  to  export  '^7io(  only  her  rcro  maCe- !  vantages  which  has  resulted  from  multiplying  the 
rials,  but  also  uU  her  bread  stuffs  in  the  sha/ie  oj  'productive  powers  of  labour,  by  the  employment 
manufactured  goods"  by  means  of  her  "  72!(?)!e-lof  new  and  superior  machinery,  have  been  retain- 
rous  manufacturing  ftoftutation"  which  enables] ed  exclusively  by  the  master  manufacturers  and 


derived  from  her  numcroiis  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, by  means  of  which  the  country  is  enabled 
to  "  export  its  bread  stufl"s  in  the  shape  of  manu- 
factured goods."  Bread  stufls  indeed  this  species 
of  export  must  be  exclusively,  or  potatoe  stuff's, 
for  the  poor  wretches  have  been  for  a  long  time 
upon  short  allowance,  and  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  filling  their  stomachs  with  subsistence 
of  the  very  cheapest  kind.  A  very  small  portion 
of  the  cattle  Mr.  V.  talks  of  can  have  gone,  in 
the  wav  he  mentions,  out  of  the  kingdom  in  any 
of  the  staple  fabricks.  These  have  found  their 
way  into  more  privileged  stomachs,  and  into 
whatever  substances  they  may  have  been  distil- 
led and  amalgamated,  or  in  which  ever  way  they 
may  have  been  exported,  it  has  not  been  in  the 
shape  of  woollens,  muslins,  hosiery  or  iron. 

Having  found  out  the  class  of  persons  enjoying 
the  prosperity  derived  from  the  numerous  manu- 
facturing population,  we  will  next  see  in  what  it 
consists.  It  consists  of  an  enormous  mass  of 
wealth  in  the  possession,  comparatively,  of  but 
few  individuals,  saved  from  the  vast  profits  made 
out  of  the  labour  of  this  numerous  population ; 
who  by  the  aid  of  the  great  improvements,  which 
mechanical  skill  and  invention  have  made  for  the 
saving  of  labour,  have  been  enabled  to  perform 
for  their  employers,  three,  four,  and  in  some 
cases,  ten  times  the  work  which  they  could  do 
before   these    improvements   were    made ;    and 


her  to  consume    "  alt  the  grain  her  soil  /iroduces, 
end  every  head  of  cattle  it  feeds."     You  ask  "  if 
this  prosperity  is  enjoyed  by  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple employed  in  any  of  the  branches  of  trade,  art, 
or  industry  ?"     No  ;  certainly  not   by  the  ?nass. 
For  with  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  working  manufacturers  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  there  can  be 
a  people  in  any  country  under    heaven,  whose 
labours  are  so  incessant,  and  conducted  with  such 
dexterity  and  skill,   who  are  so  sparingly  com- 
pensated as  they  are  ; — or  who  suffer  so  many  pri- 
vations,  and  exhibit  such  a  spectacle  of  squalid 
wretchedness.  The  prosperity  then,  does  not  con- 
ist  in  the  comfort  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  the 
mass  of  working  artizans  and  manufacturing  peo- 
ple.    We  may  enquire  next  whether  the  farmers 
and  agriculturists  enjoy  any  of  this  prosperity,  in 
conseqnenoe  of  the  manufacturers  eating  up  all 
their  grain  and  beef?    The  thousands  of  petitions 
filled  with  the  numerous  complaints  of  this  class  of 
jieople,  with   which  the  tables  of  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  have  been  loaded  for  several  years 
back,  and  which  have  been  annually  increasing, 
will  answer  this  question.  Then  the  class  of  land- 
>inlrlcrs  ?     They  indeed  have  enjoyed  their  share 
'I  osperity,  but  the  fate  of  the  tenants  and  culti 
rs  of  their  property  will  be  theirs  next ;   and 
II  now  it  is  fast  overtaking  them.     For  unoc- 
cd     farms  produce    no    rent,   and  cultivate 
Hi,  themselves    they  cannot;  for  with   their 
IS  many  of  them  already  heavily  mortgaged, 
,    have  neither    money  to  stock    them,    nor 
ill  to  raise  more  produce  than  will  repay  the 
expenses  of  their  cultivation.    There  remains  but 
another  class  or  two;  the  master  manufacturer, 
the  great   capitalists,   the   fundholders,  and  the 
merchants.     Excepting   perhaps  the  latter,  all 


capitalists,  and  not  the  least  has  been  permitted 
to  fall  to  the  share  of  the  operative  workmen,  but 
who  on  the  contrary  are  in  a  worse  condition  than 
they  were  before  these  improvements  began.  And 
this  is  not  confined  to  the  manufacturing  laborers 
only,  but  is  applicable  to  every  branch  of  industry 
in  England.  For  the  whole,  or  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  that  surplus  of  produce  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  increased  skill  and  industry  of  her 
working  people,  has  always  been  applied  either 
to  increase  the  numbers  or  augment  the  luxurious 
enjoyments  of  those,  who,  from  their  situation  in 
society,  are  enabled  to  exercise  a  complete  con- 
trol over  the  labours  of  all  the  rest. 

Thus  the  wealth  of  England  which  looks  so 
dazzling  at  a  distance,  and  which  many  others 
besides  Mr.  V.  denominate  prosperity,  is  an  ex- 
cess of  :iffluence,  arising  from  an  inequitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  country.  And  notwithstanding  it  has  enabled 
the  state  in  its  external  relations  to  assume  a 
powerful  and  imposing  aspect,  it  is  nevertheless 
an  enormous  evil,  which  grievously  afflicts  the 
country,  and  wliich  in  the  end  must  produce  an  in- 
ternal decay.  It  is  an  evil  which  has  arose  princi- 
pally out  of  the  manufacturing  system,  the  direct 
tendency  of  which  is  to  pauperize  and  enslave  all 
the  lower  population,  and  to  make  hundreds  poor, 
wretched,  and  dependant,  for  one  to,  live  in  ease 
and  affluence.  But  what  has  accelerated  the  pro- 
gress of  this  evil,  and  done  njore  than  any  thing 
else  to  increase  and  bring  it  to  its  height,  is  the 
paper  and  monied  system  of  England  ;  a  system, 
the  progress  of  which  however  ruinous  its  final 
tendency,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  now  to  arrest. 
By  the  frequent  and  sudden  changes  which  it  has 
occasioned  in  the  value  of  the  nominal  currencj', 
thousands  of  industrious  and  reputable  people  of 


moderate  fortunes  have  been  thrown  into  poverty  ; 
whilst  those  who  were  already  wealthy,  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  further  enriching 
themselves  by  takingadvantageof  the  general  dis- 
tress. The  effectsthusproduced  joined  with  those 
which  are  the  consequences  of  the  manufacturing 
system,  has  so  increased  the  inequality  in  the 
fortunes  and  conditions  of  the  people,  as  to  have 
changed  almost  entirely  their  social  economy, 
and  destroyed  that  regular  gradation  of  ranks,  by 
which  one  class  of  people  was  so  closely  connect- 
ed with  another,  and  which  was  peculiar  to,  and 
always  admired  in,  the  structure  of  the  British 
society.  The  paper  system  has  spread  venality 
and  selfishness  over  the  whole  land,  and  there  is 
scarcely  aught  even  the  most  sacred  of  things 
but  what  is  the  subject  of  barter  and  traffic. 
Even  government  itself  is  under  the  influence  of 
an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  its  agent  in  corrup- 
tion that  rules  every  where. 

In  golden  chains,  the  willing  world  she  draws. 
And  her's  the  Gospel  is,  and  her's  the  laws. 
Mounts  the  tribunal,   lifts  her  scarlet  head. 
And  sees  pale  virtue  punished  in  her  stead. 
Lo  I  at  the  wheels  of  her  triumphal  car. 
Old  England's  genius  rough  with  many  a  scar 
Dragg'din  the  dust :  his  arms  hang  idly  round. 
His  flag  inverted  trails  along  the  ground. 
Our  youth  all  liveried  o'er  with   foreign  gold, 
Before  her  dance ;  behind  her  crawl  the  old. 
See  thronging  millions  to  her  paged  run. 
And  offer  parent,  country,  wife,  or  son. 
Hear  her  black  trumpet  o'er  the  land  proclaim, 
That  not  to  be  corrupted,  is  the  shame. 

Americans,  who  are  anxious  for  the  perma- 
nence of  their  free  institutions ;  who  prefer  a  sober 
simplicity  of  manners  amongst  their  people,  to 
great  external  shew  and  outward  appearance  of 
national  wealth,  should  be  cautious  how  they  as- 
sist in  giving  a  forced  encouragement  to  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  or  even  to  a  very 
extended  commerce,  but  more  especially  to  the 
paper  monied,  and  funding  system  of  Europe. 
And  whilst  they  are  struck  with  the  delusive  ap- 
pearance of  prosperity — of  evanescent  prosperity, 
which  they  always  produce,  let  them  reverse 
the  picture,  and  contemplate  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  on  the  other  side. 
I  am  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  SMITH. 


The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  will  con- 
fer a  favour  upon  a  subscriber  of  one  of  the  low 
counties,  by  obtaining  information  on  the  subject  of 
transplanting  the  dificrent  species  of  evergreens, 
viz.  cedars,  hollys,  &c.  he  wishes  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  seasons  of  the  year,  are  best  for 
transplanting  them. 

February,  26,  1822. 

The  gentleman  who  superintends  the  planting 
of  the  public  square  about  the  Capital  at  Wash- 
ington (with  whom  we  have  not  the  benefit  of  an 
acquaintance)  is  qualified  to  givethis  information; 
we  judge  so  fi-om  the  invariable  success  which 
appears  to  have  attended  his  tasteful  operations 
on  the   grounds   above   mentioned. 

Edit.  Am.  Far. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Xeiv  Burn,  JV.  Ca.  March  15th,  1S22 
MUD  SCOOP— SWEETPOTATO  CROP,  Sec. 
Sir, 
Good  fences,  enclosing  a  rich  soil,  bearing  hea- 
vy crops  of  grain  and  grass,  for  raising,  sustain- 
ing and  fattening,  an  improved  herd  of  domestic 
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fna-s    and   implements   of    husbandry,  rnnstitute  rica,i    farmer,"  elated  Albany,  (A'.   Y.J 

the  'nvide     the    clory,   and   the   emohimcnts   of  Maij,  1822.  . 

tne   piiuc,   uit.    b      ;,  "  Burden,  the  plough  maker,   has  invented  a 


jime- 
1st 


farmhig.  .,      ,      ,      .      r   ,, 

As  an  auxiliary  to  a  rich  soil,  the  basis  ol  all 
profitable  farming,  is  herewith  sent  you,  a  des- 
cription of  a  machine  to  collect  mud  from  mill 
ponds,  creeks.  See.  with  which  to  fertilize  land. 
It  is  a  cheap  and  a  simple  machine,  and  can  be 
made  by    almost   any    body.      Two   pieces    of 


square  timber  25  or  30  feet  long  are  laid  upon  the 
water  at  a  parallel  distance  from  each  oilier  ot 
8  or  10  feet.  At  each  end  of  which  a  plattorni 
of  plank  is  nailed  on.  At  midway  of  this  float 
is  erected  a  braced  gallows,  from  the  centre  ot 
the  top  piece  of  which,  hangs  a  chain,  or  rope 
holding  in  suspension  a  lever,  or  beam,  at  one- 
end  of  which  is  attached  a  large  iron  shovel,  ana 
at  the  other  end  a  cross  piece  to  hold  with 
the  hands,  to  enable  the  labourer  to  work  it 
The  machine  is  staked  to  its  situation— the  la- 
bourer stands  on  one  of  the  plattorms— takes 
liold  of  the  cross  piece  at  the  end  of  the  l>eam, 
with  both  liis  hands— raises  that  end- and  sinks 
the  end  having  the  shovel  to  it,  into  the  mud  be- 
low ;  then  bears  down  the  end  which  he  has  a 
hold  on,  which  raises  the  end  with  the  shovel 
and  the  mud  is  deposited  on  the  other  platform. 
Thus  he  will  proceed  until  a  load  is  collected, 
-when  the  machine  is  pushed  ashore  and  unload- 
ed with  a  shovelv  The  quantity  of  mud  that  may 
be  obtained  in  this  way— by  a  single  labourer— in 
a  day,  will  vary  with  circumstances.  I  have  ob- 
tained, wliere  the  mud  was  about  3  feet  under 
■water,  25  and  30  single  horse  cart  loads. 

By  manuring,  1  obtaiaied  the  last  season  eleven 
barrels  and  four  bushels  corn  from  the  same  land, 
tliat  without  the  manure  produced  but  two  bar- 
rels. The  profit  of  farming  consists  in  obtaining 
a  large  quantity  of  produce  from  asma]l  quantity  of 
of  land.  1  also  obtained  350  bushels  of  sweet  potato 
slips  from  an  acre  of  newly  cleared  unmanured  land: 
'and  am  now  selling  them  for  seed  at  40  cents  a 
bushel.  The  labour  to  make  them  consisted  m 
forming  the  ridges,  and  in  cutting  and  planting 
the  vin€Sof  the  potato.  They  are  valuable  food 
for  fattening  hogs,  making  as  good  poi  k  as  corn 
The  sweet  potato,  cut  into  thin  slices,  dried, 
parched,  and  ground,  makes  good  coflec.  When 
baked,  it  is  an  esculent,  and  is  a  treat  tor  an  epi 
cure.  In  this  climate,  after  they  have  been  hous- 
ed for  two  months  they  become  a  soft,  sweet,  rich 
substance,  and  make  excellent  puddings.  ^  In  rich 
land  they  will  grow  to  the  size  of  aniaii's  thigii. 
There  arc  6  or  8  varieties — all  good.  I  think 
them  far  preferable  as  substantial  food,  to  the 
famous  Irish  potato.  They  may  be  boiled,  baked, 
roasted,  steamed,  and  fried  ;  and  are  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  bread,  with  llesh,  fish,  or  fowl.  Boil- 
ed, and  then  mixed  with  flourormeal  they  make 
excellent  bread,  if  a  plenty  of  good  fresh  butter 
is  laid  on,  while  hot.  In  fine,  the  lovers  of  good 
eating  will  find  them  a  very  desirable  item  in 
their  catalogvie  of  food. 

Please  to  give  in   your  paper  some  account  ot 
tlie  best  constructed'kiln  to  bum  rock  into  lime 

Respectfully,  &.C. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

GEO.  WILSON. 


flax  dresser,  which  he  thinks  will  be  superior  to 
Dey's  or  Bundy's.  He  intends  to  have  one  com- 
pleted next  week,  for  which  the  irons  are  now 
casting.  It  is  expected  to  do  the  work  superior 
to  the  others,  and  with  more  expedition,  while 
the  expense  of  a  machine  will  not  be  over  §100. 
As  soon  as  I  have  i-^een  it  in  operation,  which  I 
am  invited  to  do  in  a  few  days,  I  will  advise  you 
of  particulars.  If  I  am  not  deceived  egregious- 
ly,  it  is  one  of  tiic  greatest  improvements  of  the 
day.  Burden  is  a  practical  mechanic,  well 
versed  in  the  construction  of  machinery,  and  a 
man  of  genius.  He  has  recently  constructed 
cast-iron  water  wheels  of  large  diameter,  and 
ten  feet  buckets,  which  arc  highly  extolled  by 
those  who  use  them  :  he  has  also  made  great  im- 
l)rovements  in  the  machinery  of  horse  ferry 
boats." 


same  persons,  sold  for  §25.  Through  the  po- 
liteness of  inspector  Machall,  we  have  been  fur- 
lished  with  samples  from  each  of  the  hhds. 
which  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  exhibiting  to  any 
person  who  may  wish  to  see  them. 

Fine  spangled  tobacco,  $16  to  IS — fine  red  do. 
^12  to  16 — good  do.  $ti  to  10 — Inferior,  $5  to  7 — 
Common  tobacco  crop,  ,g3  to  4  50 — no  demand. 
Seconds,  j^l  to  6. 

Virginia  Tobacco — lOhhds.  Richmond,  sold 
at  §6  50andy$8  50. 


A  TAR^M  ¥01V  8.AliE. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN   FARMER. 

John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

I  wish  you  to  procure  me  through  the  medium  of 
the  American  Farmer  some  of  the  seed  of  a  to- 
bacco once  sowed  in  Maryland,  (but  which  I  fear  is 
now  extinct,)  called  long-leaved,  thick  jointed, 
bull-face.  A  SUBSCRIBER. 


,  -        .    ,  I     The    subscriber    offers    for  sale    the    Farm, 

He  has  i-ccently  constructed  I  ^j^^^.^^j^  he  resides,  called  MORVEN,  situate 
onElkridge,  sixteen  miles  from  Baltimore.  It 
contains  about  636  acres,  the  most  of  which  is 
prime  plaster  land — a  considerable  part  in  good 
cultivation,  and  nearly  the  whole  in  good  heart. 
The  soil  is  well  suited  to  tobacco,  corn,  wheat, 
and  other  grain,  as  also  grazing,  to  which  indeed 
it  is  uncommonly  well  adapted.  It  has  about  25 
acres  of  first  rate  meadow  land,  lying  on  a  stream 
called  Elkhorn  running  through  it,  and  which  is 
now  chiefly  down  in  timothy.  The  farm  also 
binds  a  considenible  distance  on  a  branch  of  the 
Patuxent,  and  is  bordered  to  that  extent  by  rich 
meadow  land,  which  although  subject  to  overflow, 
could  easily  be  rendered  valuable  grazing 
ground.  The  character  of  this  farm  is  well 
known  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  proprietor 
thinks  he  may  confidently  say  it  ranks  among  the 
best  on  the  Kidge,  at  least  as  regards  the  natural 
qualities  of  its  soil,  and  susceptibility  of  impro\e- 
nitnt — he  also  feels  warranted  in  stating,  that  its 
actual  condition  (the  eflFect  of  a  course  of  sever- 
ERRATA.  al  years  improvement,)  will  be    found   such   as 

Owingtoan  oversight  when  reading  the  proof  ^vould  render  immediate  andhandsome  returns  to 
sheet  of  the  American  Farmer  of  last  week,  the  U  farmer  of  capital. 

word  "  t/iousand"  \n  thr;   14th  line  of  the  second       The  dwelling  house  is  large  and   comforta- 
columnofthe  r9th  page  escaped  notice  ;  it  ought  ble,  and  in  good  condition,  having  within  a  few 
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to  read  thus:  "from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve /)un 
drcd  dollars  for  every  foot  lift." 


PRICE   CURRENT— CORRECTED    wi;ei;ly. 
Flour    from    the    wagons,   j56    75  to  $6  87— 
Wharf  do.  cash  sales  ig6   50— Wheat   white,  145  1^, 
to  147  cts.— Red,  do.  140  cts.— Corn,  \ellow,  73 1^^ 
to  74— M'hite,  80  cts.— Rye,  65  to  70   cts.— Oats, 
4U  to  45  cts.— Bran  per  bushel,    15    to  17  cts.— 


years  received  extensive  repairs,  and  an  addition 
at  considerable  expense — most  of  the  outhouses 
are  also  in  good  condition,  and  these  include  a 
dairy,  with  a  fine  spring  of  water,  good  quarters 
for  the  labourers,  corn  and  meat  houses,  ice 
house,  &c.  On  the  premises  is  a  spacious  gar- 
en  with  a  variety  of  the  best  fruit,  and  two  ap- 
ple orchards,  one  of  them  just  coming  into  bear- 
ing.    Ill  point  of  prospect  this  inland  situation 


f  p    .- ,        .Ithought  to  be  inferior  Init  to  very  few;'and, in  res 
Shorts,   do.   20   to  22  cts. — Plaster  "*  i  ^i"'**  per  i  j.^y^^^^^,j^.^^.jg  -^  jg,^y;j]j(,Qj^fj-jgjjj.p  .j^.^j^j^mj^j.^ 

to„_  ,^3  50— Shad,No.  1,  $7— No.  2,  §5  75toS6''  -  i         .._. 


pect  to /;ea//.'i;«rss,u  IS  wituconnaence  pronounced 

,No.  1,  «,7— JNO.  u,  ^J  i:>  '°  ^"iequalto  any  in  a  district  of  country,  proverbial  in 

— No.  1, do  trimmed  ji^S--Herrmgs,  No- 1,    P-'—ittjat  particular.  The  water  is  excellent,  and  springs 


No  "^  do.  ^2  50 — Whiskey  33  to  34  cents— 
Soa'l  Leather  per  lb.  25  to  27  cts.— Skirting,  do. 
30  to  33  cts.— Upper  whole  side,.j53  to  4  2o— Can- 
dles mould  per  lb.  15  to  17  cts.— Dipped  do.  13  to 
14  cts  —Spermaceti,  35  cts.— Beet  fresh  per  lb. 
8  to  12-!.  cts.— Pork,  6  to  9  cts.— Veal,  perlb.  6  to  10 
CIS— Mutton  per  lb.  6  to  8  cts.— Lard  per  lb.  12 
cts  —Butler  per  lb.  31  to  37  i  cts— Cheese  per  lb. 
locts— Eggs,  per  dozen,  12J  cts.— Hickory  wood 
.*4  50  to  g5— Oak,  do.  §3  to  3  50— Pine,  do  $2  25 
to  m  —Tar,  North  Carolina,  $2  25— Rosin,  ,^2 
25_W'hite  pine  boards  per  M.  J^IO  to  ,^30— Bees' 
wax,  per  lb.  37  J  to  40  cts.— Salt,  Liverpool  coarse 
pel  bushel  50  to  55  cts.— Turks  Island,  65  to  70— 
St.  Ubes,  per  bu,-hel,53  to55. 

Maryland  touacco.— 2hlids.  of  a  very  supe- 
rior fine  bright  yellow,  raised  in  Frederick  coun- 
ty bv  Gilbert  and  Ephr  AIM  Davis,  father  and 
son,'  sold  for  ^35,  btingthe  highest  price  paid  for 
any  tobacco  the  present  season.  We  hope  the 
state  of  foreign  markets  may  as  fully  compensate 
our  euterprizHig  merchants  as  their  competition 
has  in  the  present  case,  rewarded  the  industry  of 
our  planters.    One  hogshead  also   raised  by  the 


tpi 
labound  in  every  field. 

The  farm  would  be  sold  with  or  without  the 
growing  crops,  and  possession  given  when  want- 
ed ;  a  liberal  credit  -would  be  allowed  upon  a  large 
portion  of  the  purchase  money.  The  title  is  in- 
disputable. 

Application  to  be  made  to  the  subscriber  on 
the  premises. 

JOHN  G.  PROUD. 
£l/c  Ridge,  near  the  Church,  Slat  May. 
For  further  information  relative  to  this  Farm, 
the  proprietor  has  permission  to  refer  to  Nicholas 
G.  Ridgeley,  Esq.  Baltimore. 


Printed  every  Friday  at  %i  per  annum,  for  John 
S.  Skinner,  Editor,  by  Joseph  Robinson,  at  the 
North  West  corner  of  Market  and  Bclvidere- 
streets,  Baltimore,  ivhere  exiery  de.icri/iticiii  of 
Book  and  Job  firintiug  is  executed  rjilh  neatness 
and  des/iatch — Orders  from  a  distance  for  Bind- 
ing, with  proper  directions,  promptly  attended 
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^G  H ICULTL  liE. 

MONTGOMERY    COUMTV    AGRICULTU- 
KAL  SOCIETY. 

Jiockville,  May  15///,  1822. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Hir :  The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Agnrultural  Society  of  Montgomery  county, 
Marx  land,  at  its  last  semi-annual  meeting  on  the 
9th  March,  18J2. 

"  Jiesolvecl  unanimously.  That  the  thanks,  of 
"  this  Society,  he  presented  to  Archibald  Lee, 
"  Esq.  for  his  address,  delivered  at  this  meeting, 
"  i.nil  that  lit  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for 
"  publication,  in  '  the  American  Farmer,'  and 
"  the  '  Rockvillc True  American.'" 

Agrecaljly  to  the  view  of  the  Society  in  this 
resolution  expressed,  I  herewith  enclose  a  copy  of 
the  address,  which  if  it  meets  your  approbation  as 
fully  as  it  does  that  of  the  members  of  this  insti- 
tution generally,  will  be  secure  of  a  place  in  your 
paper.  I  cannot  here,  sir,  deny  myself  the  plea- 
sure of  communicating  the  following  resolution  of 
the  society  passed  in  August  1S21,  expressive  of 
the  sense  of  the  society,  of  the  merit  of  the  work 
you  are  now  engaged  in,  and  which  was  ordered 
to  be  published. 

"  Resolved  unanimously.  That  it  is  the  opin- 
"  ion  of  this  Society  that  '  the  American  Far- 
"mer,'  Edited  by  J.  S. Skinner,  Esq.  is  eminently 
'■  calculated  to  promote  improvements  in  Agricul- 
"  ture,  and  rural  economy,  and  that  it  merits  the 
*'  patronage  of  every  friend  to  such  improve- 
"  ments." 

Some  delay  has  occurred  in  the  transmission  of 
the  copy  of  the  address  before  mentioned. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Very  respectfully, 
Y'ours,  i!cc.  &c. 

Z.  MAGRUDER, 
according  Secretary  of  the   J\I.  .Jg-.  So. 

Delivered    before    the  Agricultural     Society    of 

Montgomery     County,    by     Mr.    Archibald 

Lke,  on  the  8th  March,  1822. 

It  affords  me  much  satisfaction,  that  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  congratulating  you,  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, upon  the  formation  of  a  Society  for  the  im- 
provement of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  in 
this  county.  An  institution,  to  whose  utility  al- 
most all  the  sister  states  bear  the  amplest  testi- 
mony ;  and  from  which  our  county  cannot  fail  to 
derive  substantial  benefits,  if  it'  be  patronised 
■with  the  usual  liberality  that  characterises  our 
fellow  citizens. 

After  the  able  address  of  our  friend,  F.  S.  Key, 
Esq.  my  feeble  efforts  will  avail  you  little,  save 
to  revive  the  deep  interest  that  eloquent  advo- 
cate excited  in  all  his  hearers.  I  have  to  regret, 
that  this  duty  did  not  devolve  on  one  more 
competent  to  its  performance.  Honored  by  your 
request  that  I  should  address  you,  it  has  become 
my  duty.  Permit  me  to  solicit  your  kind  indul- 
gence, to  such  remarks  as  I  have  had  time  topre- 
pare  for  the  occasion. 

The  subjectsof  Agriculture  and  Rural  Econo- 
my, embrace  such  a  variety,  of  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  Society,  by  their'  immediate  and  rela- 
tive influences  ;  so  much  has  been  said,  and  so 
much  has  been  written  thereon,  that  I  confess  I 
approach  it  with  humility  and  diffidence  ;  con- 
vinced as  I  am,  that  what  has  been  acquired, 
bears  an  almost  infinitely  small  proportion,  to  the 
information  still  in  store  for  the  husbandman. 

That  is  the  noblest  object  for  our  rivalry,  which 
enriches  and  enlarges,  by  the  improvement  of  its 
means  ! 

The  objects  of  this  association,  are   to   effect 


'inipriivemcnts,  \\\  tlio  Agriculture  and  Rural 
l^conomy  of  our  county — to  add  to  the  intcUi 
gcnce  of  our  community,  to  diffuse  correct  in 
formation,  to  ameliorate  the  manners  of  itsinhabi 
tanls,  and  to  chasten  their  moral  character. — 
The  means  we  hope  to  use  arc,  exertions,  ex- 
amples, stimulants,  and  tlie  good  will  of  society 
— by  cherishing  good  feelings,  by  mutual  sacrifi- 
ces, by  perseverance  and  forbearance,  much  may 
be  obtained  in  so  good  a  cause.  We  have  endea- 
vored to  induce  our  fair  friends  to  cheer  us  with 
their  countenance,  by  embracing  those  subjects 
for  premiums,  more  peculiarly  within  their  pro 
vincc  ;  aware  as  we  arc,  that  all  ouv  enterprises 
obtain  increased  value,  when  wanned  by  their 
approving  smiles. 

Agriculture  has  been  emphatically  termed 
"  the  most  important,  and  useful  of  the  arts  ;" 
and  indeed,  it  would  appear  to  have  held  this 
rank,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  civilization. — 
The  poet,  the  sage,  the  philosopher,  have  in  all 
ages  made  it  the  theme  of  their  warmest  eulo- 
gies. When  we  Iook  through  the  long  vista  of 
past  ages,  that  have  witnessed  the  rise,  the  fall, 
and  the  resuscitation  of  republics  and  of  em- 
pires, we  find  mankind  retaining  their  esteem, 
for  this  pursuit.  The  Egyptians,  the  Hebrews, 
the  Chinese,  all  bear  testimony  in  its  favor; 
amongst  all  it  ranked  the  first.  How  beautifully 
interesting  is  the  sublime  and  touching  narrative 
of  the  steward  of  Pharoah,  rendered  in  holy  writ. 
The  Augustan  age  furnished  no  theme,  so  abun- 
dant for  her  fairest  poets  and  orators,  as  that  of 
Rural  Economy.  Wit,  eloquence,  declamation, 
found  there,  the  richest  scenery,  and  an  un- 
bounded field  ;  its  charms,  its  utility,  its  influ- 
ence iqjcn  society,  weresimg  by  the  Grecian  and] 
the  I^atin  Bards,  in  their  richest  and  sweetest^ 
strains.  How  strikingly  interesting,  were  those 
ceremonies  performed  by  the  heathens,  to  pro- 
pitiate Ceres,  as  the  goddess  of  harvests. — j 
Hymns  and  libations,  processions  with  her  image, 
through  their  fields  of  grain  ;  all  endeavoured  to 
invoke  her  smiles  and  her  protection  of  their 
husbandry. 

Through  that  dark  period,  so  aptly  termed  the 
iron  age  ;  when  science  slumbered,  or  kept  its 
vigils  in  monastic  retirement  ;  when  Barbarism 
supplanted  all  the  other  arts.  Agriculture  s\irvi- 
ved  to  cheer  man  with  its  smiles.  When  the  ad- 
venturous Spaniard  sat  foot  upon  the  soil  of  that 
paradise  of  the  new  world,  it  was  already  beauti- 
fied and  enriched  by  Agriculture.  The  bright 
luminary,  which  dispensed  its  genial  ravs  upon 
the  Peruvian  husbandman,  was  alike  adored  with 
Manco  Capac  and  his  gentle  associate,  whom 
their  tradition  taught  them  to  believe,  had  de- 
scended from  the  Heavens  to  instruct  them  as  a 
favorite  people,  in  this  first  and  best  of  arts. — 
Among  the  Aborigines  of  this  country,  the  most 
striking  evidences  of  our  common  descent  appear 
in  the  feasts  they  celebrate  in  honor  of  this  art. 
The  Cherokees,  by  far  the  most  enlightened 
tribe  of  our  red  brethren,  commemorate  at  sta- 
ted periods,  by  dances  and  religious  ceremonies, 
the  return  of  their  harvests.  All  history  informs 
lis,  that  man  commences  civilization  only  when 
he  becomes  a  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Hunting, 
herding,  fishing,  tend  to  harden  and  to  barliarize 
him.  In  these  pursuits,  he  is  unaccompanied  by 
that  companion,  given  by  nature  to  soothe  hiin 
inder  affliction,  to  soften  his  character,  and  to 
fit  him  for  domestic  happiness;  by  cherishing  the 
best  affections  of  the  heart.  Nor  are  the  pledges  of 
those  affections  ever  around  him  to  stimulate  the 
exercise   of  his   intellectual  and  physical  pow- 

I'or  centuries  past,  the  ablest  scholars  have 
devoted  their  labors  to  explore  the  arcana  of  na- 
ture, in  search  of  those  treasures,  that   give  fer- 


tilily  totlu-  soil,  and  repay  ih'.-  Innoandiu.i.i  fen- 
all  Ills  toils.  Tile  war-worn  soldier,  the  vcter.-n 
states.'iiaii,  the  ingenious  artist,  and  the  skil;\il 
mariner  ;  seek  this  inexluiiistible field  of  ration 
al  enjoyment,  where  occupation  iind  exercise 
sweeten  fatigue,  and  repay  them  liy  abundance, 
content  and  repose.  'Tis  t'he  only  pursuit  of  this 
life,  wliich  has  afforded  to  mankind  an  unintcr- 
i-upted  bond  of  friendship  and  brotherhood.— 
Strife,  envy,  ambition  ;  those  varying  and  domi- 
neering passions  ;  sooner  or  later  sever  us  in  all 
others.  'Tis  the  province  of  large  cities  to  en- 
gross the  genius,  ar.d  too  frequently  the  honors  of 
a  community  ;  of  them  it  has  been  aptly  said, 
"tliey  absorb  all  the  honors  of  i)roducing  and  pos- 
sessing greatness,  yet  they  shed  little  lustre  on 
their  less  eminent  inhabitants."  The  pursuits  of 
a  busy  town,  leave  but  little  time,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  finer  and  inestimable  feelings,  thai 
demand  the  boundless  space  of  nature  to  deve- 
lope  in.  All  there,  is  hurry  and  noise.  Who  is 
it,  that  has  lived  amid  the  engaging  scenes  of  ru- 
ral life,  insensible  to  their  influence  and  their 
charms  ?  The  paramount  association  of  man  is 
full  of  rural  images  ;  his  attachment  is  to  a  par- 
ticular spot,  to  early  pursuits,  to  tlie  sports  of 
his  boyhood,  which  revive  favorite  ideas  long 
passed,  and  conjure  up  the  most  fascinating  and 
ndearing  recollections,  till  he  exclaims  with  the 
poet — 

"  Hail  ye  blest  haunts  of  my  childhood," 
"  The  lawns  and  the  bowers  that  I  loved!" 

He  who  teaches  his  brother  to  add  one  spear 
of  grass  to  feed  the  animal,  or  one  grain  of  wheat 
to  nourish  the  human  race — who  instils  moral 
precepts  and  brotherly  love  ;  will  live  in  the 
hearts  of  mankind  as  their  benefactor,  during 
his  pilgrimage  here  ;  he  will  be  enshrined  in  the 
affections  of  those  he  leaves  behind,  and  open  a 
path  to  a  future  life,  lighted  up  by  virtues  that 
never  fade. 

Cincinnatus!  Washington!  What  imperishable 
laurels  crown  these  heroes !  Such  ever-greens 
descend  in  all  their  vernal  beauty  to  unborn  mil- 
lions. To  such  conquerors,  no  necks  bend,  save 
those  of  ignnrr.rcc,  idleness  and  vice.  Independ- 
ence, content,  patriotism,  are  their  bequests;  and 
mankind  are  their  heirs. 

Many  pursuits  are  ardently  followed  for  the  in- 
tellectual pleasures  they  afford.  In  agriculture, 
v/e  find  a  combination  of  truth  and  knowledge^ 
with  the  greatest  practical  advantages.  "  Dis- 
coveries in  this  science,  extend  from  our  time 
and  country,  to  future  ages  ;  securing  to  distant 
generations,  the  means  of  subsistence,  enjoyment 
and  multiplication."  By  engaging  in  the  exami- 
nation of  inorganic  matter,  and  tracing  its  process 
through  its  various  stages,  till  it  reaches  its  high- 
est destination,  its  subserviency  to  the  purposes 
of  man,  our  minds  are  enlarged :  Nor  are  we  li- 
mited by  the  study  of  the  inanimate  part  of  the 
creation.  In  this  pursuit  a  portion  of  our  af- 
fections is  divided  amongst  our  domestic  animals; 
whose  growth  and  increase,  participate  with  our 
children,  in  our  tenderest  cares  and  anxieties.  Is 
it  not  a  striking  evidence  of  man's  superior  des- 
tination, that  the  rest  uf  the  creation,  animate  as 
well  as  inanimate,  grow  under  his  fostering  hand, 
and  exclusively  for  his  purposes  ? — What  then  can 
prove  more  grateful,  than  a  knowledge  of  tliose 
causes  to  which  we  are  indeljted,  for  the  origin, 
progress,  and  maturity,  of  the  means  of  suste- 
nance, and  to  which  all  around  own  a  similar  debt. 
Ignorance  in  the  possessor  of  the  soil,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  ought  to  be  cultivated:  is  far  less 
excusable,  than  want  of  information  in  any  other 
of  tlie  pursuits  of  this  life:  '  Tis  an  ingratitude  to  a 
bountiful  Providence,  who  hath  given  us  this 
abundant  means  of  life  and  increase,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  a  neglect  of  our  temporal  interests. 
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Need  we  call  your  attention  to  the  instances 
so  familiar  to  all  of  us,  where  impoverished  soils, 
have,  by  careful  husbandry,  remunerated  the 
proprietoi-,  in  comfort  and  independence  ? — Con- 
trast the  renovated  farms  within  your  knowledge, 
with  tlie  barren  wastes,  that  unfortunately  spread 
over  so  much  of  our  country.  'Tis  not  alone  by 
increased  wealth,  that  the  industrious,  and  the  en- 
terprising farmer  is  repaid.  His  stock  of  infor- 
mation is  enlarged  ;  and  what  is  all  important  to 
tlie  enjoyment  of  that  wealth— health  is  insured. 
Some  of  the  fatal  effects  of  disease  and  death, 
are,  in  all  climates,  attributable  to  slovenly  hus- 
bandry, and  neglected  grounds.  Swamps  un- 
draincd,  become  the  depositories  of  stagnant 
water,  made  fcetid  by  putrid  vegetable  matter, 
whence  the  whole  country  around  is  filled  with 
miasma.  The  pure  fountains  so  essential  to  our 
comfort  and  health,  are  choked  up  by  wasted 
soils.  The  very  access  to  our  habitations,  is 
grown  up  with  i-ank  weeds;  which  in  going 
through  the  regular  decomposition  of  matter, 
surcharge  the  atmosphere  with  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases, that  baffle  the  skill  of  the  ablest  physici- 
ans. Your  labour  is  rendered  unavailing,  your 
liealth  is  destroyed,  your  capital  is  impaired,  by 
.slovenly  husbandry.  'Your  fields  are  filled  with 
briars  and  thistles;  poverty,  discontent,  misery 
and  mortification,  are  the  sure  attendants  on  ig- 
norance and  negligence  ;  whilst  abundance, 
health,  cheerfulness  and  content,  are  united 
to  a  propriety,  a  neatness,  and  an  appearance 
of  comfort,  that  gladden  the  eye,  and  compen- 
sate the  heart  of  the  judicious  husbandman  for 
all  his  toils. 

The  disinclination  to  enter  into  agricultural  so- 
cieties, would  appear  to  exist  in  this  quarter  of 
the  Union,  to  a  degree  unknown  elsewhere. 
This  supinencss,  this  miserable  apathy,  and 
indulgence  of  undue  prejudices,  on  subjects  so 
intimately  connected  with  our  best  interests,  is 
to  say  the  least,  a  fatal  proof  of  the  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  objects,  as  well  as  the  advantages 
of  these  institutions.  When  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  our  sister  states,  we  find  the  most  distin- 
g-uished  citizens  not  only  taking  part  in,  but  most 
prominent  in  superintending,  in  patronising,  in  en- 
couraging by  talents,  weight  of  character,  and  con- 
tributions, '  societies  gotten  up  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture  and  rural  economy.  These 
■wise,  these  patriotic,  these  eminently  useful  ci- 
tizens— these  enlightened  statesmen,  whose  pub- 
lic stations,  and  services,  have  not  only  insured 
the  gratitude  of  their  own  country,  but  ha\  e 
raised  her  to  a  conmianding  rank  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ;  cherish  agriculture  through 
every  medium,  well  aware,  as  they  are  from  a 
deep'  insight  into  society,  and  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  springs  of  action,  of  human  nature, 
that  the  moral  intelligence  of  man,  is  to  be  im- 
proved more  directly  through  the  early  princi- 
ples of  religion,  of  subordination,  of  entei-prise 
guided  by  practical  pursuits  ;  of  the  various,  yet 
inseparable  relations,  tied  up  in  the  husbandry 
of  the  soil,  and  its  twin  sister.  Rural  Economy, 
than  through  all  tl>e  other  resources  that  learn- 
ing and  ingenuitv  have  devised.  Is  there  in  our 
sircle,  an  individual  capable  of  rejecting  the 
means  cherished  by  the  immortal  Washington, 
to  benefit  his  country  ?  His  attachments  to  this 
pursuit  are  well  known.  Most  justly  did  he 
esteem  it  first  in  importance,  first  demanding 
his  example.  Ho\y  could  the  soil  he  fought  so 
nobly  to  defend,  prove  useful;  how  could  this 
splendid  empire,  and  all  her  vast  resources,  her 
laws  her  peace,  be  secured,  but  by  this  pur- 
suit? And  will  it  not  be  admitted  by  all,  tliat 
the  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  her  citizens, 
when  liraitc  d  to  their  own  farms  and  personal  ex- 
ertions, tend  to  protract  the  growth  and  improve- 
Bient  of  a  country.    Mr.  Madison,   the  early  as- 


sociate of  those  profound  writers  on  policy,  and 
of  those  pioneers,  to  all  the  glory  of  this  wonder- 
fid  and  admirable  constitution  ;  takes  pride  in  pre- 
siding over  the  destinies  of  a  similar  institution 
in  his  own  county,  to  that,  Mr.  President,  en- 
trusted to  your  care — and  whose  paternal  regards 
will  be  as  effectually  evinced,  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  simple  duties  attendant  upon  that 
office,  as  the  splendid  achievements  of  his 
high  and  imposing  chief  magistracy.  These  sim 
pic,  these  interesting  pursuits,  approximate  us 
I  to  the  source  of  all  intelligence — for  who  is  it 
that  can  reap  the  blessings  of  a  well  regulated 
faini,  and  neat  household ;  of  an  amiable  part- 
ner in  life  ;  of  dutiful  and  affectionate  children  and 
servants  ;  nay,  of  the  very  domestic  animals  that 
stock  his  farm ;  of  his  luxuriant  harvests,  of 
'that  peace  of  mind,  that  quiet,  that  beautiful 
'order  and  propriety  that  pervade  all  around  him, 
;  and  present  the  most  enchanting  landscape ; 
1  without  feeling  his  nature  exalted,  his  intelli 
Igence  enlarged,  his  heart  expanded  with  grati 
itude  to  an  all  wise,  and  an  all  good  Providence? 
I  Reduce  the  subject  to  one  of  mere  interest,  and 
I  attend  witli  me  to  the  experience  of  an  able, 
'and  acute  statesman.  Whatever  view  our  pre 
j judices  rnay  dispose  us  to  entertain  towards  that 
learned  and  intelligent  magistrate;  all  agree  in 
meting  out  to  him,  the  merit  ot  deep  political 
information,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  man 
In  a  late  address  to  the  legislature  of  New  York, 
Gov.  Clinton  speaks  thus  of  these  societies: — 

"  The  labours  of  agriculture,  have,  for  the  last 
season,  been  crowned  with  abundance,  and  the 
institutions  which  have  been  founded  for  the  en 
couragement  of  this  important  pursuit,  continue 
to  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects.  A  great 
amelioration,  within  a  few  years,  is  observable 
in  the  department  of  rural  economy.  The  rapid 
improvements  of  live  stock,  the  judicious  appli- 
cation of  manures,  the  increased  production  of  the 
various  kinds  of  grain,  the  invention  and  adop- 
tion of  excellent  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
a  growing  attention  to  the  promotion  of  horticul- 
ture, have  unquestionably  originated  in  a  great 
degree,  from  institutions  which  concentrate  the 
fruits  of  exjierience,  which  apply  the  discoveries 
of  science,  and  inventions  of  art,  and  which  ex 
cite  into  activity,  all  the  generous  principles  of 
emulation,  and  all  the  latent  powers  of  improve 
ment." 

This  passage  is  in  itself  a  volume  for  you  to 
reflect  upon.  We  must  not  say  that  our  soils 
are  too  jjoor,  too  much  exhausted,  that  we  have 
not  the  means  possessed  elsewhere.  The  coun- 
ty of  Norfolk,  in  England,  was  forty  years  since 
far  more  reduced  and  more  desolate  than  our 
county  is  at  this  day  ;  yet  to  the  enterprise  of  one 
man,  and  in  the  life  time  too  of  that  most  emi- 
nently useful  and  valuable  individual,  does 
England  owe  the  vast  importance  of  that  county, 
now  the  granerv  of  her  Island.  \Vould  you  know 
the  means  he  vised  ;  Agricultural  meetings,  per- 
sonal exertions,  encouragement  of  rural  econo- 
my in  all  its  branches,  premiums  to  induce  em- 
ulation, but  above  all,  as  he  has  frequently  de- 
clared, the  rapid  amelioration  of  the  tenants  in 
their  habits,  manners,  customs;  their  intelligence 
and  high  respectability. 

Agricultural  Societies  collect  information  with 
greater  facility,  and  they  distribute  as  nuich  in  a 
day,  as  indivi'duiUs  could  in  months.  Tliey  do 
wliat  is  equally  important  to  society  ;  they  sepa- 
rate the  good  from  the  bad,  and  thus  pre\ent 
those  experiments  so  injurious  to  practical  men, 
by  presenting  in  one  view  the  experiments  of  all 
sections  in  implements  of  husbandry,  in  house- 
hold manufactories,  and  in  farming  in  all  its  re- 
lations. ■ 

Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  are 


all  intimately  connected.  'Tis  true  we  can  live 
by  the  first,  but  the  others  are  essential  to  the 
piesent  order  of  society.  Nature  has  blessed  us 
with  a  fine  country  and  an  abundant  soil — all  well 
regulated  farms  will  afford  a  large  surplus,  which 
must  be  disposed  of,  or  the  labour  of  the  cultiva- 
tor is  in  that  degree  wasted.  A  great  portion  of 
the  capital  of  individuals,  unoccupied  by  land, 
will  be  engaged  in  on^  or  the  other  of  those  pur- 
suits. What  crude  articles  we  can  manufacture 
at  home,  and  are  not  more  useful  to  us,  in  the 
necessary  barter  we  carry  on  with  foreign  na- 
tions; it  is  evidently  ourpolicy  to  have  i^repared  for 
our  uses  at  home.  Commerce  would  c-rtainlybe 
useless,  and  tlie  means  of  carrying  on  the  go- 
vernment would  fail,  not  only  in  exigencies  but 
during  a  profound  peace  (save  when  wrung  from 
the  industry  of  our  people,)  did  we  not  exchange 
our  sui'plus  commodities  with  other  powers,  either 
for  their  productions  or  tlieir  manufactures.  We 
have  still  unoccupied  a  large  portion  of  the  Atlan- 
tic states,  and  an  inexhaustible  territory  to  the 
West.  To  force  the  population  from  tillage  in- 
to manufactories,  would  be  most  unwise,  both  as 
regards  the  health  of  those  occupied,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  land ;  as  much  so  would  it  be,  to 
drive  our  population  from  the  land  to  the  cities, 
and  upon  the  ocean.  Manufactures  will  assured- 
ly succeed,  in  a  due  proportion  to  the  means 
engaged  in  them,  and  the  fair  demand  of  the 
country,  for  the  articles  manufactured.  Any  un- 
due attempt  to  give  either  of  these  three  great 
and  important  interests  a  preponderance,  must  be 
productive  of  injurious  consequences  to  society.  No 
exclusive  privileges  should  be  given;  none  should 
be  asked  ;  above  all,  there  should  be  no  jealousy 
manifested;  they  will  soon  appear  as  tri-parties 
to  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  our  union, 
and  of  our  internal  policy.  A  due  degree  of  vigi- 
lance should  characterise  each  of  them  ;  but  for- 
bearance and  good  will  must  be  the  companions 
of  that  vigilance.  It  is  a  consolation  to  us,  that 
our  manufactories  are  so  planned,  as  to  prevent 
much  of  that  disease  and  premature  decripi- 
tude,  which  is  too  prevalent  in  the  great  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Europe.  That  unwhole  1 
some  air  which  attends  the  concentration  of  their 
people,  is  here  much  corrected  by  judicious  pre- 
cautions ;  and  in  a  condensed  population,  such 
as  some  of  the  Eastern  states  afford,  it  may  I 
become  problematical,  whether  more  strength  is 
not  retained,  by  this  mode  of  disposing  of  any 
excess  they  may  have,  than  by  allowing  it  to 
emigrate  to  a  distant  quarter  in  search  of  agricultu- 
ral occupation :  but  in  our  state  no  such  question 
can  arise  ;  we  unfortunately  have  much  unoccu- 
pied land,  and  are  deplorably  deficient  in  rural  eco- 
nomy. 

riiis  country,  my  friends,  holds  a  high  rank  in 
the  improvements  and  inventions  that  experience 
approves.  To  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  the  union  is 
indebted  for  an  excellent  treatise  on  farming,  in 
which  the  superior  merits  of  deep  ploughing  are 
set  forth  in  language  simple  and  impressive.  Da- 
vis, Warfield,  Brown,  and  several  others  have  in- 
vented, and  furnished  ploughs  equal  to  any  used  at 
this  day.  Stone-fences  have  been  built  upon  as 
cheap  and  probably  as  durable  a  plan  as  any  ex- 
tant. One  individual  has  erected  more  than  four 
miles  of  this  valuable  enclosure  with  his  own  ser- 
vants. Hedging  has  received  a  trial  in  the  vari» 
ous  sections  of  the  county,  and  thrives  sufficiently 
to  justify  its  general  use  ;  we  abound  in  e.xcellent 
materials  for  high-ways;  our  streams  are  capable 
with  proper  management,  of  supplying  us  with 
water  for  machineries,  and  for  irrigation.  Our 
meadow  grounds  are  ample  for  all  the  purposes  of 
our  farms,  and  may  afford  us  a  considerable  sui-- 
plus  for  market.  Our  tobaccoes  are  unrivalled  in 
quality ;.  our  grain  districts  supply  excellent  bread. 
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and  oiiv  fountains  the  purest  and  most  salubrious 
water.  Our  local  situation  is  certainly  command- 
ing, being  upon  the  direct  line  between  the  seat  of 
government  and  the  western  world.  In  fine,  we 
possess  within  ourselves  all  the  means,  if  judi- 
ciously exerted  and  applied,  to  convert  this  coun- 
ty into  a  fertile,  a  picturesque,  and  a  most  desira- 
bleabode.  Allow  me  before  we  part,  to  turn  your 
attention  to  the  subject  of  premiums,  and  to  offer 
for  your  consideration,  the  ideas  that  have  occur- 
red to  me  as  important  in  their  distribution.  Up- 
on the  judicious  selection  of  the  objects  that  are 
to  receive  encouragement,  will  in  a  great  degree, 
depend  the  success  and  the  utility  of  this  in.stitu- 
tion  to  the  community. 

The  plough  niust  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  to 
be   the  most  important  implement  of  husbandry  : 


general  improvement  can  result  to  the  communi- 
ty- 

As  it  is  necessary  to  improve  our  stock  animals, 
we  must  give  to  that  object  a  portion  of  patronage  , 
b\itit  should  be  minor  to  the  inijjrovenient  of  ai 
entire  stock  ;  ar^d  the  same  idea  'tis  believed  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  crops.  Some  kinds  ot 
vegetables  may  justify  a  limited  cultivation  foi 
reasons  that  are  apparent  ;  yet  the  primary  ob- 
ject should  be  the  gcnend  tystcni  of  farming  and 
of  the  farm  :  that  farnK-r  who  can  shew  the  best 
kept,  and  most  highly  improved  stock  of  horses, 
cows,  sheep  and  hogs  ;  awell  cultivated  farm  in 
all  the  crops  that  he  raises  ;  great  neatness,  care 
and  economy  in  his  management  of  his  soils;  and 
the  largest  quantity  of  manures  to  invigorate,  and 
renovate    his   lands ;    will    turn  his  labour  to  a 


it  therefore  claims  your  first  attention.     The  har-    greater  profit  in  the   general    account   than  lii^ 
row  ranks  next.     In  tenacious  soils,  the  hoe  was   neighbor  is  likely  to  do,  whosecares  arc  absorbed 


wont  to  be  preferred  by  those  who  cvdtivated  to 
baccocs  and  Indian  corn  ;  and  in  sandy  soils  it  is 
still  highly  esteemed  ;  liut  for  all  the  essential  pur 
poses  of  a  farm,  experience  jiroves  that  there  are 
three  necessary  implements  in  tillage,  viz  :  the 
plough,  the  shovel  plough  or  cultivator,  and  the 
harrow.  These  are  all  substitutes  for  the  spade 
and  the  rake,  and  still  many  degrees  inferior.  On 
the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  value  of  its  pro 
duct  mainly  depends.  Consequently  those  imple- 
ments best  adapted  to  that  object,  merit  our  pri- 
mary consideration.  As  the  spade  and  the  rake 
•nable  us  to  prepare  our  gardens  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  so  the  implements  used  upon  our 
fernis,  that  approach  nearest  to  them,  must  of  con- 
sequence prove  most  important  to  the  farmer. 
That  even  the  garden  implements  are  far  from 
keing  perfect,  we  must  all  acknowledge ;  how 
many  degrees  less  perfect,  our  farming  imple- 
ments are  ;  will  be  apparent  to  every  one,  who 
contrasts  the  relative  quantities  produced  by 
these  severalcultivators,  the  disparity  in  the  pro- 
fits being  inconceivably  great.  After  the  grain, 
used  in  giving  us  the  staff  of  life  ;  the  plough, 
the  harrow  and  the  hoe,  are  then  the  fairest  objects 
for  premiums :  next  to  the  implements  with  which 
we  prepare  our  soils,  we  rank  the  means  required, 
to  put  them  in  motion.  In  some  countries,  horses 
are  altogether  usea — in  some,  mules  are  preferred, 
in  ptheis  oxen,  are  the  favourite  force  applied  to 
the  draft :  and  one  of  the  most  polished  nations, 
in  many  districts  depend  upon  the  cow  for  this 
essential  duty.  \Mth  us,  the  horse,  the  ox,  and 
the  mule  are  all  made  subservient  to  this  great 
purpose.  These  then  are  the  next  fairest  objects 
for  premiums.  Next  in  order  come  all  those  ani- 
mals useful  to  feed. or  clothe  man — as  the  sheep, 
the  hog,  &c.  The  cow  is  after  all  perhaps  tlie 
most  important — she  gives  milk,  butter,  clieese, 
meat  ;  she  is  converted  into  all  tlie  purposes  of 
draft  ;  and  in  some  countries  her  hide  is  used  to 
clothe  man.  In  due  order  follows  household  man- 
ufactures ;  with  which  I  would  be  disposed  to 
unite  the  most  useful  and  substantial  of  the  do- 
mestic manufactures.  It  is  certainly  important 
that  the  mode  of  bringing  these  various  objects 
into  fair  competition,  should  receive  our  attention. 
W  ithout  meaning  to  innovate  upon  usual,  and  1 
fear  establisehd  customs,  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that 
observation  and  experience  point  out  the  propriety 
of  extending  the  field,  to  farms,  to  stccks  of  cat- 
tle, and  to  the  general  practices  and  management 
of  the  farmer,  in  the  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  injurious  consequences  that  flow  from  the  ap- 
propriation of  all  your  premiums,  to  individual 
animals,  or  to  the  partial  cultivation  of  crops, 
tend  to  obstruct  the  current  of  improvements.  It 
is  evident  that  our  means,  our  attention  and  our 
bitelligcnce  being  devoted  to  a  single  obj'ict,  oc- 
casion the  neglect  of  the  residue.  Ambition  and 
pride  may  be  fostered,  but  no  general  good,  no 


n  producing  the  fattest  animal,  or  the  best  acre 
of  pi-oduce. 

Gardening  and  the  dairy  are  important  objects 
in  the  rural  economy  of  a  country.  These  being 
more  in  the  province  of  females,  are  too  frequent 
ly  neglected.  They  are  nevertheless  essential 
comforts,  and  often  become  sources  of  profit  — 
Good  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  cheese,  liutter 
and  milk,  are  by  no  means  secondary  considera- 
tions in  a  well  regulated  family  :  cheeses  in  nianv 
comitries,  a  substitute  for  meats.  It  was  for- 
merly made  in  this  county,  and  we  may  hope  it 
will  again  be  the  product  of  our  dairies.  Cider  is 
an  article  of  profit,  and  a  beverage  in  which  we 
may  vie  with  the  north.  With  equal  attention 
our  trees  would  be  as  long  lived  as  those  of  any 
country.  Household  manufactures,  are  impor- 
tant in  rural  economy.  We  have  a  population 
unavoidably  idle,  during  our  inclement  winters. 
There  are  many  of  the  most  useful  articles  of 
clothing  that  may  be  prepared  to  advantage  in 
our  houses.  Habits  of  neatness  and  industry  will 
accompany  this  pursuit  ;  our  females  will  be 
agreeably  and  usefully  occupied  in  teaching  their 
servants,  and  in  performing  themselves  the  light- 
er duties  of  the  wheel  and  the  loom.  There 
still  remain  amongst  our  thrifty,  notable,  and 
spruce  dames,  instances  of  househould  manufac- 
tures, that  will  in  beauty,  neatness  and  excellence  „,.„,„„„t  „i-      ,        ,1       t  ■  -1     • 

-    , ',    .        •     ,  .,  V»  •      1  i-  1         ,        prospect  ot  exhaustless  treasure,  wuile  innumera 

tabric,  rival  these    obtanied  from   abroad. — '- -     -      ■-■  -  <  .  "^ 


the  sur.est  method  of  promotii\;;  Us  si.<.agtii  and 
its  happiness,  and  has  accordingly  eidisteil  the 
zeal  of  the  most  enlightened  pati-iots  of  every  age. 
It  is  rousing  into  active  life  the  dormant  ener- 
gies of  the  soil ;  giving  spirit  to  the  enterprise  of 
the  citizens  ;  turning  to  a  more  profitable  account 
■.he  labors  of  husbandry  ;  creating  new  fibres  in 
the  body  of  the  rejiublic  ;  infusing  into  it  a  more 
wholesome  circulation,  and  in  its  effects  "  almost 
annihilating  space  :"thus  by  bringing  neighbour 
states  into  closer  proximity  ;  equalizing  their 
mutual  advantages,  and  restoring  the  balance 
which  the  partial  dispensations  of  providence 
may  have  rendered  necessary  to  the  wants  and 
tlie  weakness  of  the  less  favored. 

To  a  young  state  these  improvements  are  vital- 
ly interesting;  a  spare  population  becomes  vested 
ith  all  the  faculties  which  render  a  more  im- 
mcrous  one  efficient  and  useful  ;  invention  and 
skill  supply  the  force  of  numliers,  and  the  same 
advantages  are  afforded  on  a  large  scale,  which 
result  from  the  application  of  all  kinds  of  labor 
saving  machinery,  to  the  details  of  industry  ; 
thus  facilitating  the  work  of  civilization  and  re- 
finement, and  giving  to  the  tardy  gait  of  years, 
the  strides  of  centuries. 

To  the  state  of  Maryland  this  subject  is  pre- 
sented with  the  most  imposing  pretensions.  Sit- 
uated in  the  very  bosom  of  our  great  confedera- 
cy, she  stands  equally  open  to  the  commerce  of 
the  north  and  the  south,  and  from  her  fortunate 
proximity  to  the  most  important  points  on  the 
western  waters,  possessing  a  control  over  the  pro- 
ducts of  that  region  whicl\  no  rivalry  can  arrest 
from  her  enjoyment ;  a  control  which  at  no  dis- 
tant day  must  render  her  the  mistress  of  the 
great  western  trade  ;  the  guardian  of  the  gates 
through  which  the  treasures  of  a  boundless  coun- 
try shall  find  their  vent,  and  which  shall  draw  to 
her  shores  the  riches  of  an  incalculable  com- 
merce. In  addition  to  this,  the  bounteous  hand  of 
nature  has  spread  through  her  joiuines  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  bays  in  the  world,  upon  whose 
expanse,  float  securely  to  their  market,  the 
richest  portions  of  her  produce.  The  Susque- 
hannah  and  the  Potomac  washing  In  r  remotest 
borders,  open  to  the  industry  of  her  citizens,  the 


Thus   do  we  secure  the  double  advantage  of  sa- 


ble fertilizing  streams  between,  literally  irrig.itc 


.^  ,         ,       ,       .  ^    -,      r  ■     )  every  field,  and  afford  an  immeasureable  supolv 

v,ng  our  capital    and  enlarging  our  stock  of  in-L     ^/^       j^^^^^^  f^,.  j^^^^^.^^,  i.^^^^^^g^^_   li  • 

telligence  ;  whilst  we  anord  useful  occupation  to 

that  portion  of  our  population,  and  retain   them      ^  l^^se  advantages  have  not  been  overlooked  or 

for  the  purposes  of  labour,  called  for  by  our  mix- ""^^PP^'ecated  by_  the  citizens  ot_  our  slace,  and 


ed  husbandry 

I  have  already  trespassed  too  long  upon  your 
attention  ;  the  deep  interest  created  by  the  sub- 
ject, which  encreasedas  I  progressed,  must  form 
my  apology. 

To  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Maryland,  by  the 
committee  on  Internal  Improvement,  to  w/iic/i 
was  referred  so  much  of  the  H.vecutn'e  Coinmu- 
7iication  as  relates  to  that  subject.  December 
Session,  1821. 
The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  sO  much  of 
the  Governor's  Message,  as  related  to  Internal 
Improvement,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  report : 

Your  committee  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  subject  which  has 
been  submitted  to  their  consideration,  when  they 
look  over  the  vast  field  it  presents  to  view,  and 
reflect  upon  the  intimate  connexion  it  has  p/ith 
the  prosperity  of  the  Commonwealth.  To  im- 
prove the  internal  resources  of  a  nation  has   al- 


numerous  efforts  founded  upon  private  as  well  as 
public  patronage,  to  facilitate  and  improve  the 
means  of  internal  transporiation,  attest  the  interest 
it  has  excited  ;  and  your  committee  rejoice  to  find 
that  this  subject  begins  still  more  to  engross  the  at- 
tention ofevery  intelligent  portion  of  the  communi- 
ty. In  this,  our  state  does  but  lespond  to  the 
pervading  sentiment  of  the  nation.  Since  the 
late  war,  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  union 
which  has  not  directed  its  attention  and  its  means 
to  this  question,  and  the  result  has  been,  an  im- 
provement in  the  general  aspect  of  the  United 
States  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  whicJi  con- 
sidering the  population  and  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  the  extent  of  territory  upon  which 
these  improvements  have  been  spread,  is  per- 
haps unequalled  in  the  history  of  free  nations. — 
The  state  of  Maryland  has,  from  the  period  of 
the  revolution  to  the  present  time,  evinced  a  most 
commendable  disposition  to  lend  her  aid  to  every 
undertaking  which  professed  to  encourage  these 
objects,  and  although  at  times  an  injudicious  cal- 
culation may  have  thwarted  her  success  or  dis-. 
appointed  her  hopes,  still  she  has  derived  many 
and   most  permanent  advantages  from  the  well 


ways  been  considered,  by  the  wisest  statesmen, i  timed  appropriation  ef  hev  resources. 


02 


A.MEI110AN  FARMER. 


At 
Th 
as  y 


U  the  present  juncture  much  is  required  of  her. -.tention,  they  would  beg  leave  to  make  some  re-  only   method  of    improvement    thertlore    wiuLh 
.•competition  of  formidable  rivals,  a!thoa,,l:,!marks  in  reference  to  It  ,.,,_,        r  ^*^  ^™iiS^'f"';  would   be  the  con.Lruction 

rour  committee  believe,  it  cannot  subvert  her]      The  commission  which  was  authorised  by  the  of  canals  through  all  that  part  ot  the  country  in 


the    zealous  enterprise  of  our  sister   states 


contemplation  of  the    resour- 


tne     zealous  eilLeruiliC    vl    \jui    aj^i-v.1     oLiLi.v.3,     ..  i.v^    '■ ^^-       .J  t>  r  ^\.     ^  r  *t  ^    J.        ■  .,  '.M 

are  at  this  moment  contending  with  us  for  the|ers  have  been  named  by  the  executive  of  that  ces  ot  the  state  in  another  quarter.  1  he  river 
nrize  of  future  power  and  imijortance  in  the  com- I  state,  obstacles  unknown  to  your  committee,  oc-  busquehamiah  lias  oeen  brought  upon  the  public 
merce  of  the  west  Thoush  that  struggle  be  Icurred  to  prevent  the  execution  ot  the  design  en-  view  with  a  renewed  interest,  and  the  means  of 
maintained  with  all  the  perseverance  which  sclfjtrusted  to  them,  until  the  lateness  of  the  season  improving  it  have  been  already  submitted  to  this 
interest  can  supply  and  the  elTective  force  which '.rendered  it  impracticable  to  proceed  to  any  sa-  committee,  upon  whicn  they  have  had  the  ho- 
•i  nervous  and  a  wealthy  population  can  bestow,  tisfactory  examination  of  the  state  of  the  river,  nour  to  make  a  distinct  report.  They  liatl  the 
karvland  mu<;t  ncveitheless,  by  a  discreet  and  lit  is  presumed  however  that  all  parties  will  be  satisfaction  to  find  the. r  report  j.romptly  adopted, 
intelligent  expenditure  of  her  means,  aided,  as!ready  to  progress  in  the  contemplated  enterprise  and  the  bill  which  accompanied  it  speedily  pas.,- 
sheis  bvamorethancoimtcrvailing  beneficence  as  soon  as  the  approaching  year  may  become  ed  mto  a  law.  This  liver  stands  in  a  very  dit- 
of  providence  forever  hold  a  successful  mastery^  most  favourable  to  their  purposes;  and  as  the  ob-  ferent  predicament  from  that  ol  whicli  we  have 
in  the  strife  '  jects for  which  this  commission  was  created,  are  of  just  spoken,  it  appears  to  be  now  satislaclorily 
,  '  .^^  .  »v  >*!•,  «„K;o^t  :.  very  interestina- importance  to  botli  states,  your  ascertained,  that  every  work  which  is  calculated 
Your  committee  conceive  that  tnis   suoject   \s        j    .  °..  •■  ,  ..  _,•._  ^ .,     ,,...,  ,  ... 


;^i,;:^r;\;;^'^:rar<X"^on^e:^;t^ch  ThisnoWenver,  from  its  peculiar-course^    hold,  and   fall  of   its   water,   and  in  evei-y   respect   is 

"'    "   '  ^  ■  ^ •  •     ■•   ,„.!,„..  ing  Its  way  exclusively  through  the  conhv 

the  state  ;  watering  an  extensive  and   fertile  re-  filty   miles  of  the  tide,  it  passes  through  a  range 
•  ,-,.  „„„„  fu^i,,  ,,.„,,  ,.psni,vrprrnfl°  igio"  >  receiving  the  tribute  ot  some  of  the  finest  of  country  which  falls  with  great  abruptness  tothe 

ot  our  umon  back  upon  then  own  ,esouiees,^and,  .|^^^^|^_^  ^^  our  country,  among  the  rest  the  bhe-  Chesapeake,    and  presents  innumerable  ridges  of 

'•nandoah,  whose  protracted  clu'.nnel  sweeps  granite,  which  being  broken  in  the  bed  oi  ihc 
through  themost  luxuriant  valley  inViiginia,  must  river,  otter  almost  the  only  serious  o;)Siacles 
always  be  considered  one  of  the  richest  posses-  which  occur  in  its  passage  from  the  borders 
sionsof  our  state,  and  eminently  entitled  tothe  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Some  late  ettbrts 
attention  of  her  citizens.  Amid  these  advaiita-  evince  the  entire  practicability  of  surmounung 
ges,  it  is  the  unfortunate  lot  of  this  river  to  pre-  these  dilncidties,  and  there  no  longer  remains  a 
sent  obstacles  which  must,  for  a  long  time,  re-  doubt  that  a  judicious  elSbrt  applied  to  the  im- 
tard  the  course  of  improvement,  and  exclude  the  piovement  of  this  lower  portion  ot  the  river, 
benefits  of  a  commerce  longing  to  seek  that  chan-  must  be  productive  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
nel.     It  is  remarkable  for  having  the   greatest' the  state.      This  once   achieved,    the    products 


of  trade,  appearmore  decisively  at  this  time,than  ing  its  way  exclusively  through  the  confinp   of  more  propitious  tc^navigatioii.     VVithin  forty   or 
at  any  former  period,  to  throw  the  several  states  ^h 
of  our  union  back  upon  their  own  resourc—  -"-'  '''" 
of  necessity,  todrivethem  tothe  contempl 
thei.   intrinsic  energies.     The   period   is  rapidly 
approaching,  at  which  it    is  conceived    a  large 
manufacturing  interest  will   be   fostered  in    our 
country,  and  the  attention  of  our   population  ap- 
plied to   furnish  a  substitute  for  a  vast  variety  of 
the  present  commodities  of  trade,  which,  before 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  must   become  the  pro- 
duct of  our  own  labour  and  the   growth   of  our 
own  soil.     This   consequence  has  been  partially 
developed  at   the  present    day,    by   the    entire 
change  of  our  political   relations  with  the    states 
of  Europe,  and  it  is  believed  that   so  far  as   re- 
gards the  condition  of  this  continent,  that  pos- 
ture  of  things  will   be    permanent.      From  this 
view,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  labor  of  our  country 
must  be   differently  applied,  and  the  current  of 
our  national  means  turned  into  new  channels. 
Your  committee  beg  leave  further  to  say,  that 


fall,  perhaps,  of  any  river  in  the  United  States, 'ot  an  immense  extent  ot  country,  reaching 
where  an  ascending  navigation  is  attempted,  and  through  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania  and  penetra- 
the  consequence  is,  not  only  an  accumulation  of , ting  into  the  interior  of  New  York,  are  at  once 
rocks  and  rapids,  which  can  only  be  surmounted  j  poured  into  the  lap  of  Maryland.  For  an  esti- 
by  the  arduous  toil  and  disciplined  skill  ot  the  .'mate  of  the  value  of  this  commerce,  even  un- 
boatmen,  but  a  liability  to  extreme  lowness  of'derits  present  disparagements,  your  committee 
water  which  has  been  known  in  some  extraordi-|beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  separate  report  already 
nary  years  to  have  prevailed  through  the  whole!  made  by  them  upon  this  subject.  This  work 
boating  season,  almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  de- 


in   their  opinion  it  is  impossible  to  give   a  moreij^j^,^^  ^^^j^^g  ^f  ^j.^^       ^rf^^^joj^^     These  causes  have  serves  the  serious  and  immediate  attention  of  the 
profitable  direction  to  the  policy- of  the   govern- i^.^^^.^^^^     .^^^^.g  ^  ^^glgj-^  „, 


.       ,         -  loperated  to  produce  a  neglect  of  the  trade  of  that,  legislature,  and   it  is   hoped  that    the  measures 

ment,  than  by  the  application   ot  its  ^rength   toj^.^^j,    go  fa,,  as  to  reduce  it  to  an  amount   certain-  already  projected  by  the  spirited  and  meritorious 

internal  improvement.     A  judicious  eflort  m  this. j^  ;j^^j.j^j.^,jj  ^j^g^^o^^p^^ed  with  the  illimita-       ' ''       ■''        ■'  -  ■'  '  ' 

way  is  always  sure  to  produce  a  rich  harvest  ot  j|^jg  Hches  which  might  be  collected  on  its  banks, 
remuneration,  and  it  is  believed,  that  every  ex- i.j^-^g  ^^^^^^  1^^^^  already  spent  large  sums  of  money 
pcnditure  required  by  it,  is  completely  reimburs-  \.^^^  ^j^^  fruitless  endeavor  to  seize  upon  its  treas- 
ed  to  the  country,  almost  before  its  dehciency  is  t  ^.^^  ,^^^  ^^^  reiterated  attempts  of  a  well  or- 
felt.  There  is  scarcely  a  turnpike  road  con- I  .^^^j^^^  ^,^^j  ^.j^.^,  endowed  company,  giveastri- 
stnicted,  or  a  canal  made,  which  does  not,  m  the  ]^-  demonstration  of  the  futility  of  attempting 
course  of  a  very  few  years,  yield  to  the  commu- L  ^^^^  ^^.^.j^  oL)j,tacles  in  their  nature  insuperable. 
nity,  howevermiprohcableitmay  be  toindividu-U,,^^^j.jj^gj^j^lj^lgj.j..^yill  ^0,,^^.,  when  the  enter- 
als, a  full  rccompence  tor  its  creation  ;  and  in- 
deed from  the  facilities  which  the  state  of  Mary- 
land every  where  presents  to  this  species  of  en 


terprise,  and  the  increasing  trade  that  must  ine- 
vitably be  the  consequenci.',  your  committee  do 
not  hazard  too  much  by  declaring,  that  a  well  se- 
lected scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  means 
of  inteinal  ti-ansportation,  must  become  one  of 
the  most  profitable  objects  in  which  capital  could 
be  invested. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned  to  them 
by  the  house,  your  committee  conceive  it  neces- 
sary that  they  should  present  a  general  view  of 
the  most  prominent  objects  of  improvement,  at 
present  within  the  contemplation  of  the  state, 
and  as  the  governor's  message  more  particularly 


prize  of  the  state  aided  by  an  abundant  treasury, 
and  the  keen  edged  activity  of  commercial  wants, 
will  devise  and  execute  some  project  which  shall 
yet  put  Maryland  in  the  full  and  perfect  enjoy- 
ment of  this  yet  unconquered  tributary.  That 
day  is  certainly  not  at  hand,  and  the  slender  sup- 
plies of  the  state,  your  committee  conceive,  would 
be  lavished  with  a  useless  prodigality,  upon  any 
attempt  to  render  the  navigation  of  the  bed  of 
that  river  more  practicable  than  it  is;  indeed 
every  thing  seems  to  be  done  which  can  be  done  in 
regard  to  that  object.  The  channel  has  been 
cleared,  canals  have  been  constructed  around  oi 
through  all  the  important  rapids,  and  the  most 
considerable  falls  are  provided  with  durable  and 
subsiantial  locks ;  the  trade,  nevertheless,    still 


enterprise  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  will  have 
the  effect  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  the 
design,  to  the  great  and  permanent  interests  of 
Maryland,  and  speedily  to  enlist  a  more  decided 
patronage  in  its  favour. 

The  next  object  of  concern  in  reference  to  the 
duties  of  your  committee,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
execution  of  a  design  which  was  conceived  as 
long  ago  as  the  year  1799,  and  as  yet  but  partly 
accomplished,  to  effect  a  water  communication 
between  the  Chesajieake  and  Delaware  bays. 
A  route  was  at  that  time  marked  out  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  a  company  incorporated 
for  this  purpose  (the  commisbion  consisting 
of  gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
this  state,)  whicli  was  supposed  to  be  the  most 
eligible  course  presented  by  the  character  of  the 
country  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  by  the  con- 
venience afforded  in  the  supply  of  water.  This 
route  extended  from  a  selected  point  on  the  Elk- 
River  to  the  Christianna,  in  Delaware,  and  the 
supply  of  water  was  to  be  obtained  from  a  feed- 
er, reaching  from  the  upper  district  of  the  for- 
mer. From  the  want  of  funds,  as  well  as  from 
other  causes  of  less  importance,  this  work   did 


designates  the  river  Potomac,  as  a  subject  of  at-   languishes  under  unsubdued  impediments.    The  not  progress  further  than  the  preparatory  stages 
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of  tin.  design,  by  ilic  [iLirtiai  completion  of  nine 
or  ten  miles  of  the  feeder,  in  which  attempt 
the  whole  capital  originally  paid  in,  anionnting  to 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was 
cxijcnded. 

In  the  session  of  J812,  an  act  passed  this  legis- 
lature, expressing  a  design  to  co-operate  in  the 
original  scheme,  by  a  determination  to  subscribe 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  shares  of  tlic  stock, 
whenever  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 
should  have  subscribed  in  their  individual  capa- 
cities for  amounts  tlierein  specified.  Since  the 
passage  of  that  act,  no  movement  has  been  made 
towards  the  ulterior  accomplishment  of  this 
work.  As  the  interference  of  this  state  appears 
to  be  of  doubtful  policy,  a  bill  has  been  submit- 
ted, which  yet  remains  upon  the  table  of  the 
h  )use,  recommending  the  repeal  of  that  act  be- 
fuic  the  performance  of  the  conditions  by  ei- 
ther of  tne  parties,  shall  have  placed  this  state 
under  an  obligation  to  redeem  the  pledge.  Your 
committee  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  po- 
licy of  this  procedure,  if  circumstances  which 
■lay  be  unknown  to  them,  have  not  before  this 
occurred  to  render  their  withdrawal  a  violation  of 
faith.  In  this  recomniendation,  your  committee 
deem  it  necessary  to  say,  that  they  are  far  from 
being  actuated  by  any  sentiment  hostile  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  projected  enterprise  ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  believe  it  to  be  a  work 
from  whicli  a  very  respectable  portion  of 
the  state  of  Maryland  may  derive  essential  ad- 
vantages, in  the  choice  it  may  present  them  of  an 
intercourse  with  two  of  the  most  extensi\  e  mar- 
kets on  this  continent  ;  and  also  from  the  facili- 
ties afforded  to  a  trade  w-ith  an  extensive  manu- 
facturing district,  through  which  the  intended 
canal  is  destined  to  run  ;  but  )  our  committee 
conceive  the  propriety  of  the  measure  is  urged 
by  a  consideration  in  the  first  place,  of  the  li- 
mited means  of  the  state,  at  present  applicable 
to  such  a  purpose,  and  more  especially,  wlien, 
by  the  terms  of  their  enactment,  they  mav  be 
called  upon,  almost  without  notice,  to  perform 
their  stipulation  :  and  in  the  second,  from  a  refer- 
ence to  the  much  superiour  interest  in  this  un- 
dertaking in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  states  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  which 
it  is  presumed,  is  sufficiently  cogent  to  induce 
them  of  themselves  to  finish  the  work — this  sub- 
ject always  having  been  one  of  favourite  interest 
at  \\  ashington,  and  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
a  matter  of  such  engrossing  importance,  as  to  in- 
duce a  belief  that  she  alone  could  enter,  single 
handed,  upon  the  enterprise.  These  arguments 
no  doubt  would  have  been  better  urged  against 
the  policy  of  the  act  of  1812,  at  the  lime  of  its 
passage,  and  may  nov/  appear  to  fall  witli  ill 
grace  from  the  state  of  Maryland.  Your  com- 
mittee would,  however,  again  repeat,  that  unless 
the  withdrawal  can  be  made  without  tresspassing 
upon  the  proper  expectations  of  the  other  par- 
ties, much  less  trenching  upon  ther  interests, 
they  would  reprobate  the  act  and  recommend  an 
inhuint  provision  to  be  made  for  this  anticipated 
demand,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  embarras- 
ments  of  the  treasury,  since  they  should  regard 
it  their  duty  to  inculcate  the  jjropriety  of  a  most 
scrupulous  adherence  to  every  engagement,  (if 
such  this  may  be  called,)  howsoever  indiscreetly  it 
may  have  been  made.  In  the  present  case,  your 
eommittee  do  not  perceive  the  existence  of  any 
such  obligation,  or  that  the  state  ever  designed 
to  binditselfto  do  morethan  goodpolicy,  evidenced 
even  by  a  future  state  of  circumstances,  should 
require. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  most  prominent  objects 
ef  improvement  in  internal  transportation  by 
raeans  of  vater,  in  the  present  contemplation  of 


the  citii:ens  of  this  state,  livery  year  may  be  ex- 
pected todevelope  new  schemes,  and  to  suggest  the 
wakening  of  some  dormant  power.  Our  country 
teems  with  the  facilities  of  this  kind  of  enterprise  ; 
and  the  wants  of  an  augmented  population,  and  a 
more  extended  culture  of  our  soil,  must,  in  a  very 
few  yeai'sgive  rise  to  projects,  as  yet  unanticipated 
and  unknown.  There  are  many,  however,  rati- 
onally witnni  the  view  of  the  present  time;  such 
as  the  scheme  of  a  connexion  between  the  Sus- 
quehan;iah  and  Potomac,  by  means  of  a  junc- 
tion canal,  and  its  intersection  at  some  middle 
[ioint  by  another,  leading  to  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Phis  project  is  recommended  by  the  command  it 
wouki  instantly  attbrd  to  the  state  of  Maryland, 
over  tlie  trade  of  the  vast  extent  of  country  con- 
nected with  the  Susquehannah  and  its  tributaries 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio 
on  the  otiier.  The  means  of  its  accomplish- 
ment too,  are  considered  as  in  no  emuarrassing 
degree  diihcult,  wlule  the  revenue  it  would  un- 
douijtedly  atlbrdiotlie  state,  or  to  individuals  con- 
cerned, must  be  great  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
ordinary  calculation.  Other  schemes,  looking  to 
the  same  object,  the  concentration  of  this  extend- 
ed trade  in  the  city  ot  Baltimore,  have  irom  time 
to  lime  occurred  to  view.  Among  these  maybe 
ranked,  a  canal  extending  from  York-Haven  on 
the  tmsquehannah,  to  that  city,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed will  eventually  furnish  a  substitute  to  Uie 
lower  navigation  of  that  river;  a  canal  connect- 
ing tne  Potomac  with  the  Patuxent  ;  another  uni- 
ting the  Monocacy,  Patapsco,  and  many  others  af- 
lordmg  the  means  of  an  union  with  the  upper 
country.  The  late  attempt  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  direct  a  large  portion  of  the  internal 
trade  dependant  upon  some  of  the  above  menti- 
oned improvements,  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
uy  torming  a  connexion  between  the  Susquehan- 
nah and  the  Schuylkill,  through  the  means  of 
the  Swatara  and  Tulpehoken  creeks,  which  un- 
dertaking is  said  to  be  now  in  a  state  of  pros- 
perous forwardness,  certainly  furnishes  an  addi- 
tional argument  for  urging  at  this  time  a  consi- 
deration of  these  subjects  upon  the  state,  and 
more  especially,  in  regard  to  all  such  improve- 
ments as  relate  to  the  navigation  of  the  Susvjue- 
hannah.  That  cause  will,  doubtless,  operate  to 
give  expedition  to  the  labours  of  our  citizens, 
since  delay  must  not  only  be  attended  with  pre- 
sent privation,  but  possibly  the  exclusion  oi  all 
future  hope  of  enjoying  a  rich  and  lucrative  coni- 
nierce,  now  about  to  be  lured  into  the  channels 
of  a  jealous  and  powerful  competitor.  In  many 
of  these  improvements,  it  will  likewise  appear, 
that  the  interest  ot  the  adjacent  states  is  so  obvi- 
ously connected  with  our  own,  that  we  may  safe- 
ly confide  in  the  expectation  of  their  assistance 
in  the  undertaking.  Thus  every  substantial  work 
calculated  to  open  the  sources  of  the  Potomac 
river,  and  to  connect  them  with  the  western  wa- 
ters, must  be  a  subject  of  equal  concern  to  the 
states  of  Ohio,  \'irginia,  and  Kentucky,  and 
would,  unquesiionably,  insure  their  aid  ;  wnile  it 
IS  no  less  to  be  supposed,  that  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, would  heartily  concur  in  our  labours  on 
theSusqueiiannah.  Indeed,  your  committee  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  even  now,  a  bill  is 
before  the  legislature  of  this  latter  state,  wliich, 
it  is  presumed,  will  meet  vvith  their  approba- 
tion, providing  for  an  immediate  co-operation 
with  the  state  of  Maryland  in  the  plan  of  im- 
provement for  that  river,  suggested  in  the  bill 
reported  by  this  committee  in  an  earlier  part  oi 
the   session,   and  passed  by  both  houses. 

The  advantages  of  transportation  by  water,  over 
the  most  improved  methods  of  conveying  pro- 
duce by  land,  will  always  render  the  former  the 
most  important  objects  of  attention,  and  althoug.i 
the  superior  facility,  on  the  score  of  expense,  oi 


mailing  roa.l.-,,  may  have  a  tendency  to att:act  cap- 
ital to  that  speciCs  of  investment,  yet  this  advan-' 
tage  is  more  tliaii  preponderated  l)y  the  great  dis- 
proportion between  the  two  in  the  expense,  the  la- 
bour and  expedition  of  carriage,  as  well  as  in  the 
bulk  transported.  There  are  many  articles  of  pro- 
duce, also,  whose  size  and  weight,  compared  with 
their  value  and  the  distance  from  marke*,  pre- 
vent them  becoming  commodities  of  trade  so  long 
as  they  are  shut  out  from  the  means  of  water 
carriage;  yet  which,  with  this  opportunity,  may 
form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  interriHl 
commerce  of  the  country.  There  are  others  al- 
so, whiclr,  although  of  a  more  convenient  bulk, 
[are  entirely  precluded  from  a  low  market,  owing 
to  the  expense  of  transportation.  In  regard  to 
such  articles,  the  uncertainty  of  their  becoming 
a  matter  of  profit,  induces  a  negligent  culture, 
!and  pre\  cuts  them  from  arriving  at  that  perfec- 
tion which  the  activity  of  trade  always  communi- 
cates to  an  important  staple.  The  difference  of 
expense  of  transportation  between  roads  and  ca- 
nals, is  generally  estimated  as  1  to  6,  and  from 
that  to  1  to  10  in  favour  of  the  latter  ;  to  this,  al- 
so, may  be  added,  the  convenience  in  regard  to 
size  and  packing  of  the  burthen  borne.  In  Mr. 
Fulton's  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
in  ISO",  this  subject  is  considered  by  him,  and 
your  committee  would  beg  leave  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing short  extract  by  way  of  illustration  :  "  I 
will  now  suppose,"  he  writes,  "  a  canal  to  have 
been  cut  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia,  and  its 
windings  to  make  100  miles,  at  15,000  dollars  a 
mile,  or  for  the  whole  >gl,500,000.  On  such  a  ca- 
nal, one  man,  one  boy  and  one  horse,  would  convey- 
25  tons,  20  miles  a  day,  on  which  the  following 
would  be  the  expenses  : 

One  man,         -         -         ■         .  ^1  00 

One  horse,      -         -         -         -         -     1  00 
One  boy,  -         -         ...         50 

Tolls  for  repairing  the  canal    -        -     1  00 
Tolls  for  passing  locks,  inclined 

planes,  tunnels  and  aqueducts,  1  GO- 

Interest  on  the  wear  of  the  boat  50 

Total  $3  00 
"  This  is  equal  to  twenty  cents  a  ton  for  twenty 
miles,  and  no  more  than  one  dollar  a  ton  for  one 
hundred  miles,  instead  of  ten  dollars  paid  by  the 
road.  Consequently,  for  each  ton  carried  from 
Columbia  to  Philadelphia  on  the  canal,  the  com- 
pany might  take  a  toll  of  six  dollars  instead  of 
one,  which  is  now  got  by  the  road,  and  then  the 
flour  would  arrive  at  Philadelphia  for  seven  dol- 
lars a  ton,  instead  of  ten,  which  it  now  pays."  A 
little  before  the  above  extract,  the  same  writer 
had  given  a  calculation  in  regai-d  to  the  road. 
"  From  Philadelphia,"  he  observed,  "  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna at  Columbia,  is  74  miles  ;  that  road,  if 
I  am  rightly  infoimed,  cost  on  an  average  6,000 
dollars  a  mile,  or  Sf44,000  for  the  whole.  On  it, 
from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia,  a  barrel  of  flour, 
say  SCO  weight,  pays  one  dollar  carriage  ;  a  broad 
wheeled  wagon  carries  thirty  barrels,  or  three 
tons,  and  pays  for  turnpike,  three  dollars;  mus 
for  each  ton  carried,  the  turnpike  company  re- 
ceives only  one  dollar."  This  calcidation,  found- 
ed as  it  doubtless  is,  upon  a  careful  and  accurate 
consideration  of  the  question,  demonstrates  at 
one  view  the  immense  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  places  the  superiority  of  canals  in  the  most 
prominent  light. 

From  tliis  commmiication,  your  committee 
would  turn  to  the  subject  of  the  roads,  ujion  whicli. 
it  is  necessary  they  should  say  but  very  little. 
From  the  hilly  and  broken  character  of  a  great 
[lart  of  this  state,  as  well  as  the  diiliculty  of  pro- 
curing a  sufficient  supply  of  water  at  the  summit 
evels,  it  must  ever  be  necessary  to  substtute- 
curnpike  roads  in  many  of  the  important  districts'. 
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in  the  place  of  canals.  To  this  species  of  luboui', 
the  public  spirit  of  our  citizens  has  been  lo.i:-; 
since  applied,  and  there  is  no  state  in  the  union 
more  amply  provided  with  excellent  roads.  The 
munificence  of  the  general  government,  has,  in 
the  space  of  a  few  years  past  completed  one  ot 
the  most  substantial',  and  best  constructed  turn- 
pikes, perhaps  in  the  world,  leading  from  Wheel- 
ing in  the  state  of  Virginia,- to  Cumberland.  This 
work  is  connected  with  the  other  roads  foiming  a 
communication  with  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
has  become  the  route  of  a  very  extensive  trade 
The  line  of  communication  however  is  interrupt- 
ed by  a  space  of  about  ten  miles  between  Boons- 
borough"  and  the  Conococheague,  which  yet  re- 
mains unpaved.  It  is  indispensable  this  piece  of 
road  should  be  instantly  completed.  Your  com- 
mittee however  conceive  it  unnecessary  to  sug- 
gest any  plan  for  this  purpose,  as  they  believe  the 
fullest  reliance  may  be  placed  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  measure  already  submitted  and  adopted  by 
this  legislature.  It  is  understood  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  upper  counties  of  Virginia,  have  pro- 
jected a  .scheme  to  shorten  the  distance  between 
the  city  of  Baltimore  and  Cumberland,  by  making 
a  road  from  Shepherdstown,  on  the  Potomac,  to 
the  last  mentioned  point.  Should  this  enterprise 
be  carried  into  successful  operation,  the  diverging 
point  would  most  probably  be  at  Boonsborough. 
That  circumstance  however,  your  committee  con- 
ceive should  have  no  eifect  in  retarding  the  ope- 
rations of  the  state  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
work,  as  in  any  event  it  is  a  matter  deeply  inter- 
esting to  a  very  extensive  and  populous  part  ot  the 
country,  wh6  suffer  at  particular  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  most  serious  privations  from  the  want  ot 
it. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  this  road,  your  com- 
mittee cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  their 
desire  to  see  some  efficient  arrangements  made 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  whole  of  this 
important  line  of  communication  free  of  toll,  or 
subject  only  to  such  burthens  as  may  be  necessa- 
ry to  keep  it  in  repair.  The  propriety  of  such  a 
measure  is  urged  by  a  multitude  of  considerations 
■which  have  been  so  frequently  submitted  to  the 
legislature,  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them,  and  such  appears  to  be  the  general  accord- 
ance of  opinion  upon  this  question,  that  it  is  be- 
lieved nothing  but  a  deficiency  of  means  has  pre 
vented  the  purchase  being  made  long  since.  \our 
committee  merely  throw  out  this  topic  for  the 
consideration  of  the  house,  as  connected  with  the 
objects  of  their  report,  without  pretending  to 
suggest  any  plan  upon  the  subject.  Connected 
with  this,  also,  is  the  subject  of  a  bill  now  upon 
The  table  for  the  purpose  of  authorising  congress 
to  impose  a  small  toll  upon  so  much  of  the  Wheel- 
ing turnpike  as  extends  within  the  limits  ot  this 
state  ;  the  object  of  this  hill  your  committee  be- 
lieve to  be  politic,  and  they  would  respectfully 
recommend  its  passage. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  general  topics  within 
the  range  of  the  enquiry  submitted  to  your  com- 
mittee. They  have  endeavoured  to  convey  a 
faithful  outline  of  the  subject,  without  aiming  at 
an  exhibition  of  the  details,  which  a  more  com- 
plete elucidation  might  demand.  It  is  with  some 
hope  of  recommending  even  a  more  general  ap  - 
plication  to  these  speculations,  that  they  have 
progressed  in  their  work,  as  they  feel  confident 
the  subject  cannot  be  too  soon  taken  up  or  too 
much  dwelt  on  by  the  citixcns  of  Maryland,  vh-. 
are  compelled  to  ma.uta  n,  by  the  resources  oi 
ingenuity  and  aitiiicial  improvement,  the  influ- 
ence and  political  consideration  in  the  confedera- 
cy which  t.  small  population  and  a  iimitedterrito- 
ry  might  deny  them.  In  order  therefore  to  keep 
alive  the  attention  ai  d  the  zeal  ot  thi  state  iipoi 
this  question,  your  committee  conceive  no  betie.  | 


plan  could  be  devised  than  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Public  Works.  As  this  however  is  a 
matter  for  which  the  state  may  not  fet  bcprepar- 
ed,  and  which  may  require  much  more  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  objects  of  internal  improve- 
ment than  your  committee  have  it  in  their  power 
to  present,  they  w  ould  recommend  for  the  pres- 
ent, the  institution  of  a  committee  to  be  selected 
by  the  Executive  from  among  the  most  intelligent 
members  of  the  community,   with  directions  to 


ecutive  of  this  state,  as  soon  as  it  may  suit  your 
convenience,  not  delaying  longer  than  the  period 
of  commencement  of  the  next  general  assembly, 
such  information  as  you  may  have  it  in  your  pow- 
er to  afford,  in  relation  to  the  subjects  of  Internal 
Improvement  within  this  state.  iMore  especially- 
contining  your  attention  to  a  description  of  the 
general  face  and  character  of  the  country — the 
elevations  of  the  most  remarkable  hills  and 
mountains — the  nature  of  their  minerals,  the  soil 


report  citln:r  individually  or  collectively  to  them,: and  vegetable  productions — the  courses  of  the 
the  most  judicious  course  of  improvement  in  re-  rivers  and  creeks — the  nature  of  the  country 
ference  to  the  roads,  canals  and  rivers  of  the  through  which  they  pass,  and  the  produce  in 
state,  or  such  parts  of  them  as  may  come  under, which  it  abounds.  The  means  of  connexion  be- 
their  notice.  And  further,  that  the  executive  be,  tween  important  rivers;  the  facilities  afforded 
authorised,  if  they  should  deem  it  expedient,  tojto  the  construction  of  canals,  roads  or  Railways  ; 
cause  surveys  to.be  made  and  maps  to  be  return- {the  prices  of  labour;  the  respective  aver-i;e 
ed,  of  such  districts,  roads  or  watercourses,  asjchargcs  per  mile  in  making  roads  or  canals; 
in  their  opinion  may  be  necessary  to  the  illustra-ithe  probable  advantages  to  the  internal  trade 
tion  of  any  proposed  plan   of   operations.     And] and  commerce  of  each  district  by  making  such 


that  directions  be  given,  that  such  reports  be 
made,  if  possible,  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
next  general  assembly. 

To  this  effect  your  committee  have  the  honour 
to  present  the  resolutions  accompanying  this  re- 
port. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  P.  KENINEDY  Chair,  of  the  Com. 

House  of  Delegates,  Feb.  11,  1822. 

RESOLUTIONS     ACCOMPANYING     THE 
REPORT. 

Resolutions,  No.  1. 
Keso/ved,  That  the  governor  and  council  be 
authorised  and  empowered,  to  take  such  measures 
in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting,  and  the  adjustment  of  other  pre- 
liminaries attendant  upon  the  execution  of  the  du- 
ties assigned  to  the  commissioners  appointed  in 
virtue  of  the  act  passed  last  session,  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  con- 
jointly with  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
executive  of  Virginia,  as  they  in  their  judgment 
shall  deem  most  conducive  to  the  prompt  and 
wholesome  execution  of  the  said  act. 

I-'urtlier  Resolved,  That  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil be  authorised  to  draw  upon  the  treasurer  of 
the  western  shore  for  any  sum  of  money  which 
may  be  necessary  to  defray  any  reasonable  and 
necessary  charge's  growing  out  of  the  said  com- 
mission. 

And  Further  resolved.  That  the  governor  be 
requested  to  apprize  the  executive  of  Virginia, 
of  the  wish  of  this  state,  that  the  said  commission 
hould  proceed  to  discharge  the  duties  assigned 
them,  as  soon  as  the  season  and  other  circumstan- 
ces may  render  it  most  proper. 

Resolutions,  No  .2. 
Resnl-ved,  That  the  Ciovernor  and  Council  be 
directed  to  select  as  soon  after  the  passage  ot 
thes  resolutions  as  it  can  conveniently  be  done, 
nine  of  the  most  discreet  and  intelligent  citizens 
ot  this  state,  as  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  to  the  executive,  either  collectively  or 
individually,  as  their  convenience  may  allow,  up- 
on the  most  efficient,  useful  and  practicable  plans 
of  Internal  improvement,  in  relation  eitliertothe 
whole  of  the  state,  or  such  parts  thereof  as  they 
may  think  proper  respectively  to  select.  And 
that  the  executive  be  authorised  to  supply  any 
vacancy  in  said  committee  which  may  occur  dur- 
ing the  term  of  their  appointment. 

rurlher  resolved.  That  to  each  person  select- 
ed as  aforesaid,  the  governor  and  council  be  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  reports  on  inter- 
nal improvement,  by  the  committees  of  the  Sen 
ate  and  House  of  iVelegatcs  respectively,  and  al- 
so a  copy  of  the  following  instructions. 

You  are  reqaested  to  communicate  to  tbe  ex- 


improvements,  and  all  such  other  information 
upon  these  questions  as  you  may  consider  useful." 
Further  resolved.  That  the  governour  and 
council  be  authorized  to  procure  such  general 
surveys  of  the  rivers,  water  courses  or  districts 
of  country,  as  they  shall  in  their  judgments  deem 
necessary  to  the  illustration  of  the  sulijects  of 
Internal  Improvement,  and  that  for  the  expen- 
ses of  the  same  they  be  authorised  to  draw  upon 
the  treasurer  of  the  western  shore. 


'O- 


FROM    THE    (LONDON)    FARJIERs'    JOURNAL. 

ON  SOWING  WHEAT  AND  BEANS  AL- 
TERNATELY. 
Eastwood  Farm,  near  Rotherham, 
Sept.  29,  1821. 
Sir, 
On  reading  The  Farmers'  Journal  of  the  2rth 
August,  I  noticed  that  a  correspondent  had  called 
your  attention  to  the  practice  of  sowing  wheat 
and  beans,  which  you  there  said  was  getting  into 
use  in  Yorkshire.  By  your  last  Journal,  which  I 
have  received  to-day,  I  perceive  your  corres- 
pondent is  a  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  does  not  appear 
to  give  you  all  the  information  you  wish  to  have. 
You  may  get  whatever  you  wish  from  any  of  the 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sittingbourn, 
Kent,  where  it  is  the  common  practice.  I  have 
followed  that  system  fourteen  or  fifteen  years, 
and  introduced  it  into  YorksJiire  four  years  ago  ; 
therefore  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  you  the  follow- 
ing particulars.  At  the  same  time  I  also  feel  it 
my  duty  to  caution  those  who  are  so  burdened 
with  parish  rates,  and  other  expenses,  as  to  be 
losing  their  property  rapidly,  not  to  depend  on 
this  or  any  other  system  which  they  have  not 
tried — but  to  give  up  such  land  while  he  can  pay 
every  one  his  due.  But  to  those  who  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent situation,  and  who  occupy  strong  land, 
which  they  have  regularly  summer  fallowed  after 
several  broadcast  crops,  I  can  recommend  this 
plan,  being  confident  that  the  land  will  produce 
more  and  better  crops  without  being  injured; 
and  as  landlords  are  interested  in  their  tenants' 
prosperity,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  land  will 
produce  more  to  the  tenant,  without  being  injur- 
ed by  this  or  any  other  system,  surely  all  those 
aidlcr  Is  who  have  bound  their  tenants  to  sum- 
mer fallow,  or  any  thing  else  which  is  injurious, 
will  not  only  set  them  at  liberty,  but  assist  them 
in  introducing  a  better  mode. 

I  once  recommended  this  system  (when  it 
might  have  been  of  some  use,  had  it  been  gene- 
rally practised,)  which  you  will  see  if  you  turn 
to  your  Journal  of  February  24th,  1812.  I  was 
the  writer  of  the  letter  signed  J.  S.  T.  •'  Oa 
increasing  the  growth  of  Wheat."  My  desire 
was  to  benefit  both  farmers  and  the  commuRi- 
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ty,  Liy  pointing  out  a  way  to  grow  sufficient  our- 
selves, without  having  occasion  for  foreign  whc.it, 
which  was  then  selling  as  high  as  IjUs.  per  qiiar- 
ter,  as  you  « ill  i)evccive  by  that  paper.  1  feel 
sorry  the  words  fitough  Jlat  were  left  out,  after 
Kent,  in  that  letter.  It  ought  to  read  thus: 
"It  is  the  jiractice  in  most  counties  to  plough 
the  land  into  ridges,  for  all  kinds  )f  corn,  and  to 
sow  beans  broadcast,  and  in  the  county  of  Kent 
to  plough  flat,  and  drill  beans."  In  other  res- 
pects it  gives  a  tolerably  plain  account  of  the  plans 
I  ha\  e  pursued  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  July  181",  1  removed  from  the  Isle  of  Shep 
py,  to  this  place,  and  as  soon  as  possible  put  ii 
jiractice  the  plan  I  had  before  recommended.  I 
found  the  farm  full  of  twitch  (or  couch,)  colts- 
foot, docks,  and  other  ■weeds  although  it  had 
been  regularly  summer  fallowed  ;  in  about  eigh 
teen  months  I  had  cft'ectually  cleaned  it  without 
fatloiaing,  except  one  field  for  turnips,  but  not 
without  considerable  expense,  for  which  the  price 
of  corn  since  has  not  paid.  The  following  is  the 
■way  1  cleaned  and  cro])ped  it  :  immediately  after 
hardest  1  set  a  sufficient  number  of  light  turn- 
wrest  ploughs,  (1  mean  considerably  lighter,  and 
of  more  simple  construction,  than  the  common 
Kent  plough,  though  called  Kent  ploughs  here, 
and  considered  heavy)  to  work,  but  without 
wrests  (or  mould-boards)  or  coulters,  with  shares 
from  12  to  27  inches  broad,  according  to  the 
strength  and  state  of  the  land  as  to  weeds,  always 
taking  care  that  the  shares  worked  under  all  the 
roots  of  twitch,  by  which  means  the  land  was 
completely  broken  and  the  roots  raised  so  near 
the  top  as  to  be  got  out  by  scarifiers  and  har- 
voyii  ;  but  my  favourite  implement  for  that  pur 
pose  is  w'hat  is  called  a  shake  drag  in  Notting 
hamshire.  It  is  a  strong  harrow  with  fixed  han 
dies,  and  teeth  projecting  forward,  so  as  to  work 
the  land  effectually,  but  not  too  heavy  for  a 
man  to  lift  with  ease. 

The  broad-sharcings  and  dressings  were  re 
peated  where  necessary:  the  season  being  favour 
able,  part  of  the  land  was  limed  the  last  dress- 
ing, and  the  whole  left  well  water-furrowed 
(the  land  being  strong  and  inclined  to  wet,)  till 
the  latter  end  of  Januaiy  or  beginning  of  Febru- 
aiT,  when  as  much  of  the  remainder  was  ma- 
nured as  my  stock  would  permit,  which  was 
carted  on  when  the  land  was  frozen  so  as  to  bear 
the  carts :  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible  it  -was 
ploughed  with  a  turn-wrest  plough  (with  wrests) 
which  when  well  done  turn  the  manure  quite  under, 
to  such  a  depth  as  not  to  be  brought  near  the  sur- 
face by  drilling  or  horse-hoeing  the  beans,  or  the 
strength  exhausted  by  evaporation.  My  beans, 
which  are  early,  and  productive,  were  drilled 
20  inches  between  the  rows  (which  I  prefer  to 
24,  as  recommend  by  Mr.  llhodes,  for  there  is 
sufficient  room  for  the  horse  to  walk  without  in- 
juring them,  the  horse-hoe  works  nearer  the 
rows,  and  the  land  is  sooner  shaded  from  the 
sun  ;)  the  beans  were  horse-hoed  three  times,  and 
hand-hoed  twice,  and  well  earthed  up  witl 
plate  fixed  to  the  horse-hoe  the  last  time.  The 
beans  were  cut  before  the  leaves  were  off 
(which  is  earlier  than  is  common  in  tliis  neigh- 
bourhood,) to  increase  the  value  of  the  straw 
for  fodder  for  my  horses,  and  laid  down  in 
quarter  sheaves  across  the  rows  till  properly 
withered,  then  tied  and  stacked  (or  shocked)  in 
rows  as  wide  apart  as  convenient,  and  the  land 
between  the  rows  broadshared  immediately,  har- 
rowed, and  the  bean  roots,  tJcc.  burnt  or  ta- 
ken clean  off;  and  as  soon  as  the  beans  were 
carried  or  moved,  the  remainder  of  the  land 
was  cleaned  in  the  same   way. 

By  the  .ibove  means  the  iand  was  cleared  of 
twitch,  and  at  the  proper  season  ploughed  deep 
enou;4,h  to  bring  up  all  vhe  manure,  sow.]  i;- 
drilled  with  wheat,  and  naaiiaged  as  to  water  fur- 


rowing, &;c.  (which  1  am  very  particular  about) 
in  the  way  1  described  in  the  letter  I  have  refe 
red  you  to.  The  horse-hoes  pulverize  a  sutficienl 
quantity  of  the  soil  for  the  wheat  to  take  root  in 
and  the  bottom  being  well  jiloughed  up,  leaves  i 
surface  covered  wii.h  siiiall  clods,  which  is  useful 
to  the  wheat  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  which 
prevents  the  land  ruiming  together,  as  is  often 
the  case  after  summer  .allows*.  I  have  often 
known  it  fitter  beans,  when  it  has  not  been  plough- 
ed sufficiently  deep.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  land  managed  as  above  will  be  in  a  much  bet- 
ter state  to  produce  a  full  crop  of  wheat  than  if  it 
nad  been  summer  fallowed. 

The  land  1  found  in  summer  fallow,  clover  lay 
and  turnips,  was  sown  with  wheat,  and  cleaned, 
after  the  next  harvest,  in  the  way  I  have  before 
described  :  ever  since,  my  farm  has  been  kept 
clean  without  nmch  difficulty. 

Half  my  land  grows  wheat  every  year :  the 
crops  have  not  diminished,  but  increased  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.  About  half  of  the  other  grows 
beans,  one  fourth  clover,  and  the  remainder  po- 
tatoes and  early  tares,  with  which  I  use  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  clover  for  soiling  my  horses, 
feeding,  and  other  cattle,  to  increase  the  quanti- 
t\-  and  quality  of  my  manure.  I  also  grow  tur- 
nips after  tares  for  the  same  purpose,  and  always 


mOM    1  IIK  VKKMONT  HIiPUDLICAN  AND    YEOMAN- 

THE  r.\UMER...No.  I. 

Shkkp. — Since  the  manufacture  of  cloth  has 
become  an  object  of  primary  importance,  any 
attempt  to  impro\  e  its  quality,  and  of  course, 
its  value,  cannot  but  receive  the  cordial  assent, 
not  only  of  every  farmer,  but  of  every  one 
friendly  to  the  real  independence  of  his  coun- 
try. Perhaps,  in  no  point,  have  the  true  inter- 
ests of  our  country  been  more  prejudiced,  than 
in  the  inundating  influx  of  foreign  cloths.  Pep- 
haps  the  progress  of  national  independence,  in 
no  individual  instance,  has  been  more  retarded, 
than  in  the  strong  partiality  for  cloths  of  a  for- 
eign fabric.  In  order  to  manufacture  cloth  iu 
this  country,  that  will  successfully  compete 
with  foreign  fabrics,  nothing  is  more  wanting 
than  requisite  attention  to  the  preliminary  steps 
in  the  process. 

As  the  season  for  washing  and  shearing  sheep 
has  now  arri\  ed,  and  as  the  quality  and  value 
of  the  cloth  depends  much  upon  the  manner  in 
which  these  are  accomplished,  permit  me  to 
recommend  to  the  farmers  of  Windsor  County, 
the  practice  I  have  adopted  and  pursued  for  a 
series  of  years.     Experience  testifies   to  its  su- 


cart  out  manure  upon  mould  or  scrapings  of  roads  P"'io''  excellence.     I  take   a  hogshead,    tub    or 


and  cover  it  up  to  prevent  waste,  till  it  is  want 
ed;  it  is  then  turned  and  used  for  potatoes,  tares, 
or  laid  on  for  beans,  as  I  have  before  described. 
I  have  found  the  turnwrest  ploughs,  used  in  the 
way  I  cleaned  my  land,  preferable  to  any  other 
implement  in  fallowingforturnips, or  when  landis 
required  to  be  got  clean  and  fine  in  a  short  time  : 
if  used  with  a  share  not  too  broad  (say  12  inches) 
particularly  the  first  time,  the  land  may  be  work- 


potash  kettle,  and  place  it  immediately  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  stream,  where  I  propose  to  wash 
my  sheep.  I  then  heat  water  and  make  a 
strong  soap  suds,  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  con- 
veniently bear.  Then  let  two  men  take  the 
sheep,  one  at  a  time,  and  emerse  them  com- 
pletely, except  the  head,  in  this  suds,  and  keep 
them  in  a  minute  or  two,  until  the  wool  be- 
comes saturated   with  it.     The   sheep  are  then 


ed  eflectually,  if  not  very  stiff,  with  two  horses,  taken   immediately    into^the^  stream,    and^  the 

to  a  sufficient  depth,  the  earth  raised  and  broken  '"""     "*  """  "^ ' "  '^""    " *" 

without  turning  up  a  stiff  bottom  (which  is  gener- 
ally the  case  when  ploughed  in  the  common  way, 
and  which  the  sun  bakes  so  hard  as  to  prevent  its 
being  sufficiently  pulverized  afterwards ;)  the 
moisture  is  preserved  in  the  land,  so  as  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  while 
working,  and  the  turnip  seed  when  sown.  The 
roots  of  couch  are  not  cut,  and  are  left  on  the  top 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  got  off  with  ease,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  ploughed  with  a  com- 
mon plough  ;  and  the  land  may  be  worked  to  a 
greater  depth,  and  more  eflectually  destro) ; 
coltsfoot,  thistles,  and  other  weeds,  than  scari 
fiers. 

I  fear  I  have  extended  this  to  too  great  ; 
length  ;  if  so,  cut  it  down  as  much  as  you  think 
proper. 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THUS.  WRIGHT 


The  intelligent  writer  of  the  above  is  the 
brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Champion,  the  breeder  of 
the  fine  stock  lately  imported  by  the  Editor  of 
this  paper,  and  sold  to  Col.  Lloyd.  Mr.  Wright 
IS  now  in  this  country  with  a  view  to  Agricultural 
observation  and  settlement  as  atarmcr,  and  stocli 
breeder.  His  tour  will  be  limited,  chiefly  to  the 
western  parts  of  Pennsylvaiua  and  Ne'vv  York; 
from  such  of  our  subscribers  and  friends  as  he 
happens  to  meet  with,  the  Editor  requests  in 
his  behalf,  the  favor  of  tho;->e  attentions  and  hints 
ui  the  way  of  his  business,  uS  cannot  fail  to  prove 
alike  useful  and  grateful  to  a  stranger  seeking  a 
place  of  settlement  in  a  foreign  country. 

Mditor  Am.  Farmer. 


*  Tiiis  is  a  very  Just  remark  :  soils  that  are  aji. 
0  Ituddte  or  be  rendered  s/iucy  ivith  ruins,  ough 
not  to  be  JiuLverised  too/ine  before  sowing. 

Edit.  Farmers'  Journal. 


wool  at  once  assumes  the  beauty  and  white- 
ness of  cotton.  This  process  is  not  only  sim- 
ple, but  expeditious.  I  then  turn  my  sheep  in- 
to a  clean  pasture,  where  they  will  have  no 
ojjportunity  of  getting  into  the  dirt,  and  thus 
injure  their  fleeces.  If  the  weather  is  fair,  I 
usually  permit  an  interval  of  about  three  days 
between  washing  and  shearing.  Though  the 
wool  will  dry  in  two,  j-et  four  days  are  neces- 
sary to  restore  to  it  the  natural  oil  and  moisture 
from  the  sheep,  which  conduces  so  much  to  its 
advantage. 

Shearing,  the  next  step  in  the  process,  de- 
mands more  attention  than  is  ordinarily  devo- 
ted to  it.  The  shearer  should  be  extremely 
cautious  that  he  does  not  cut  the  nvool  but  once. 
He  should  in  no  instance  mend  his  clip,  but 
should  keep  the  shcj)  in  such  a  position,  that  the 
skin  may  be  smooth,  and  thus  enable  him  to 
cut  the  wool  close  and  even.  It  may  always  be 
observed,  that  the  extremities  of  the  wool  of 
yearling  sheep  that  have  never  been  shorn,  are 
much  coarser  than  towards  the  body.  The  best 
method  to  be  adopted  in  such  cases  that  I  know 
of,  is,  for  the  shearer  to  clip  the  ends  before  the 
sheep  is  shorn. 

After  tlie  fleeces  are  off,  I  proceed  to  cull 
and  sort  the  wool,  with  the  utmost  care  and 
attention  ;  as  every  thing  depends  upon  a  pro- 
per division  of  the  wool,  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  best  cloth.  My  method  in  making  these 
divisions  has  usually  been  the  following:  I  take 
from  my  best  sheep  about  one  fourth  of  the  fleece, 
viz  :  from  the  shoulders  as  far  back  as  the  ribs 
extend,  and  generally  half  way  down  the  sides. 
This  I  call  So.  1,  and  lay  it  in  a  clean  place 
on  the  scaifold,  where  it  caimot  be  injured  by 
the  fowls  or  chaft'.  For  IS'o.  2,  I  take  a  strip 
of  wool  farther  towards  the  neck,  down  the  sides 
and  towards  the  hips,  and  place  it  with  the  bpst 
■part  of  the  wool  from  my  second  best  shei(;p, 
and  so  continue  until  I  have    made  about  eight 
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T '■  i,„,.;„o-  .•oiv-rr.nrc    to  tlic  IciiffHi     andlqualitv  aiul  bc.iutv  to  any  Leghoms  imported, and 

quaUr'  ™r^'cl:,"Jidcr  ^.ou^  Ihl^^p.-opc^V  th.- can  be  aHorded  L  cheap,  thev.iU  have 
Sunberof  sorts  to  be  culled,  in  lots  of  sheep  a  pretcrence,  and  thence  be  an  essential  benefit 
eenerallv.  Too  much  discrimination  cannot  be  to  the  country  m  retaimns  its  speces  and  promo- 
fxerdsed  in  making  these  divisions,  as  a  smallltins  itsnulustry.  \\  e  hope  that  his  ca/unmenj 
n,^nntitv  of   coarse   wool,  mixed  with  flue  selec-  will  succeed,   and  that  o  hers  in  different  parts  oi 


^nm  s^iiiESEi^iaa 


quantity  of   coarse   wool,  mixe 

tions,  will  materially  diminish  the  value  ot  the 

cloth.  _ 

After  my  sheep  are  shorn,  I  take  about  six 
pounds  of  butter,  six  ounces  of  tobacco,  one 
pint  of  tar,  and  two  ounces  of  sulphur,  or  in 
this  ratio,  and  put  them  into  a  kettle  over  a  small 
fire,  stirring  it  frequently  for  about  one  hour. 
I  then  take  it  off  and  let  it  cool  until  I  can  bear 
my  hand  in  it.  Then  with  a  cloth  dipt  in  this 
composition,  I  rub  the  sheep  and  lambs  tho 
roughly.  This  process  will  be  found  extreme- 
ly salutary  in    preventing  the  sheep  from   tak 


the  country  will  engage  in  similar  enterprises. 

FROM  THE  BERKSHIRE  STAR. 

AGRICULTURAL  MEMORANDA. 
In  Saxony,  the  Shepherds  have  no  fixed  wa 
gcs  ;  but  are  allowed  a  profit  on  the  produce  of 
flocks.  From  the  adoption  of  this  arrangement 
the  sheep  owners  derive  great  advantage,  as  the 
shepherds  have  no  inducement  to  deceive  them, 
but  on  the  contrary  are  interested  in  taking  care 
of  the  flock 
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ing  cold  as  the  oil  and  tar  will  keep  the  dews  How  far  this  practice  is  feasible  m  our  coun- 
and  rains  from  penetrating  so  much  to  the  skin,  try,  it  would  be  rash  to  assert;  it  is  howevei 
It  also  hastens  the  growth  of  the  wool,  and  the  worthy  of  investigation  and  perhaps  of  trial.  __ 
ensuing  year  it  will  be  found  to  have  increased  The  juice  of  carrots,  added  to  cream  in  VV  m- 
the  size'  and  fineness  of  the  fleeces.  Without  ter,  will  give  the  butter  made  therefi'om,  the  fla- 
this   annlication,   the  sun  will  for  a  long    time  vor  and  appearance  of  that  made   in  Summer.— 


scorch' the  hides  of  the  sheep,  and  by  closing 
the  pores,  thus  destroy  the  genial  influence  of 
the  natural  oil  and  moisiure,  so  necessary  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  wool.  The  tobacco  is  added 
to  destroy  the  ticks,  which  it  effects  iii  a  few 
minutes  after  the  application  is  made. — The  ob- 
ject of  the  sulphur  is  to  prevent  dogs  and  wild 
animals  from  molesting  the  flock,  which  eflect  it 
will  have  for  a  long  time. 

As  cleansing  the  wool,  before  it  is  taken  off, 
is  much  less  expensive,  it  is  also  much  better 
If  cleansed  after,  it  extracts  the  oil  so  necessa- 
ry to  be  retained,  and  the  wool  becomes  more 
harsh,   and  less  capable  of  makuig  good  cloth. 

If  I  should  be  deemed   minute  in   my  detail 
my  apology  must   be  found  in  the  inqiortance  of 
the  subjects. 

AMERICAN    GRASS    BONNET    MANU- 
FACTORY. 

It  affords  us  unfeigned  pleasure  to  give  our  rea- 
ders the  following  intelligence  from  the  Hartford 
Times;  and  wc  sincerely  hope  the  ingenious  and 
industrious  ladies  who  dcser\e  so  much  praise  for 
their  efforts  hitherto,  will  meet  with  every  fa- 
cility in  their  new  enterprise,  which  a  liberal  pub- 
lic should  bestow,  and  an  ample  reward  in  its  com- 
plete success: 

We  are  gratified  to  perceive  by  an  advertise- 
ment in  our  paper  this  week,  that  an  estatilish- 
ment  is  about  to  be  commenced  in  Wethersfield, 
for  manufacturing  Grass  Bonnets  and  Hals,  and  i; 
intended  to  be  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
Mrs.  Sophia  Wells,  who  is  to  have  the  principal 
superintendance  of  the  establishment  is  the  lady 


:J7^  As  we  are  aware,  from  enquiries  that 
have  been  made,  that  many  will  be  disappoint- 
ed in  not  seeing  the  official  account  of  the  last 
Cattle  Show  inthis  No.  of  the  Farmer — and  as 

any  people  erroneously  suppose  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Editor  to  prepare  it,  we  are  in  a 
manner  forced  to  explain,  that  that  duty  is 
committed  by  the  Society  to  much  abler  hands. 
It  would  no  doubt  have  been  performed  before 
now  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  if  Mr. 
Howard  had  not  been  unavoidably  called  awa\' 
to  New  York,  before  the  close  of  the  exhibition  ; 
and  wc  doubt  not  he  will  avail  himself  of  the 
first  leisure  moment  to  connect  all  the  details, 
and  we  shall  be  happy  to  present  as  soon  as  we 
can  obtain  it,  the  report  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings. 

BAKEWELL,  OR  DISHLEY,  OR  NEW  LEI- 
CESTER SHEEP. 

Those  who  have  been  hitherto  disappointed, 
and  others  who  may  now  desire  to  procure  a  few 
of  this  valuable  race  of  sheep,  may  now  be  sup- 
plied, on  making  early  application  to  the  Editor 
of  the  "American  Farmer." 

:)/=  For  sale  a  thorough  bred  bull  two  years  old, 

of  the  celebrated   Holderness  or   milk  breed — 

to  grass,  or  jfrom  an  imported  sire  and  dam,  both  of  which  have 

taken  the  highest  prizes  given  at  the   Brighton 

Itls  remarked  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  that  neither  jcattle  Shows.     He  is  a  very  superior  animal,  and 

wheat  or  rve  .straw  should  be  given  to   Mules,  as  imay  be  had  for  less  than  it  would  cost  totrans/wrt 

it  disagrees  with  tliem,  and  will  render  themun- ione  from  England  to  this  country.     The   Editor 

fit  for  labour.  jean  with  the  utmost  confidence  recommend  him 

To  insure  a  good  supply  of  manvire  for  the  en-|to  any  friend  desirous  of  improving  his  stock   in 


[Feeding  the  cows  with  carrots  is  better.] 

A  table  spoonful  of  unslacked  lime,  given  to 
Horses,  regularly  with  their  water  or  food,  for  3 
or  4days,  night  and  morning,  will  completely  ex- 
pel the  Bots. 

\^'ater  in  which  Potatoes  have  been  boiled,  it 
is  said,  will  protect  cabbages,  turnips  and  vines, 
from  the  ravages  of  flies  and  bugs. 

It  is  a  safe  maxim,   that  grain  should  never   be 
sown  but  vi-hen  the  ground  is  laid  do 
plouglied  /)-ow  /; 


their  milking-  properties,  without  sacrificing  size, 
shape,  or  quality  of  flesh. 

PRICE   CURRENT— CORRECTED    weekly. 
Flour     from     the     wagons,    $6     75 Wharf 


suing  year,  profit  of  every  favourable  opportunity 
to  draw  bog  and  swamp  earth  into  the  Barn  Yard. 

"  Prcveiilion  is  better  than   cure." 
"  GAPES." 
Take  a  piece  of  assafoetida  about  the  size  of  a'lditto  sales  have  been   made   at   ^6  50  cts.  cash 


lien's  egg;  beat  it  tolerably  fiat ;  then  wrap  a 
piece  of  cotton  clotli  round  it,  and  nail  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  trough  where  they  are  daily  wa- 
ed  :  this  method  is  to  be  adapted  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  when  the  hens  begin  to  bring  forth 
their  young  broods,  and  it  will  be  attended  with 
invaluable  success  in  preventing  that  destructive 
disorder.  "  RUSTICUS." 

Extract  of  a   letter  to    the  K'Htor,  dated  Spar- 
ta,   Geo.  2Sth  May,  1622. 
"  Our  corn  and  cotton  crops  look  pretty  well — 
the  latter  is  always  planted  in   drills,  in  my  set 


whose  ingenuity  first  wrought  this  kind  of  bon-  tlement  from  three  to  five  feet  apart,  according  to 
nets,  and  who  has  been  voted  for  one  of  her  ef- the  richness  of  the  land,  and  left  from  six  to  ten 
forts,  a  valuable  Medal  from  the  royal  Society  of  inches  apart,  one  stalk  in  a  place — the  drill  sys- 
Arts  in  London,  and  was  ofiered  a  handsome  pre-ltem  with  the  former  is  making  its  way  with  deep 

])lougliing,  and  for  this  purpose  we  use  generally 
'V^'ood's  patent  and  the  Deagan  ploughs.  This  i 
the  only  plan,  in  my  ojjinion,  to  restore  our  lands, 
that  have  so  much  suffered  by  the.wretched  sys- 
tem pursued  here.  Prejudice  is  wearing  away, 
and  improvement  begins  to  appear.  I  enclose 
you  a  few  seed  brought  here  by  some  of  our  .\f- 
ricans  from  the  lower  districts  of  South  Carolina: 
— they  are  thought  to  be  the  Ochra  seed — please 
inform  me  if  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture." 

iI7"  The  seed  sent  by  our  correspondent  are  the 
Ochra,  and  is  considered  when  ripe  and  roasted 
the  best  substitute  for  coffee,  and  when  cut  up 
and  boiled  in  the  green  state  with  the  pods, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  meat,  makes  a  very  rich 
fine  soup. 


mium  in  money  on  condition  that  she  should  fur- 
nish the  Society  with  a  sample  or  description  of 
the  grass,  and  an  account  of  the  mode  of  prei)aring 
and  manufacturing  it,  with  which  condition,  we 
understand,  she  lias  not  complied.  She  has  also 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  invention.  The  otlier 
young  ladies  who  are  to  act  as  superintendaiits, 
have  we  believe  received  premiums  for  grass  bon- 
nets from  the  Agricultural  Society  of  this  county. 
It  must  give  satisfaction  to  every  person  to  wit- 
ness this  attempt  to  emulate  an  ingenious  and  ele- 
gant foreign  manufacture,  the  importation  of 
which  has  drawn  vast  sums  of  money  from  our 
country  ;  especially  as  it  is  founded  upon  female 
skill  and  industry.  '  There  is  no  doubt  that  grass 
bonnets  and  hats  can  be  manufactured   equal  in 


Best  white  Wheat  fit  for  bakers  flour  $1  50  cts. 
Common  white  140  to  145  cts.— Red  138  to  140 
cts. — White  corn  80  cts. — Yellow  "6  to  "8  cts. 
— Rye  "0  cts. — Oats  40  to  45  cts. — Bran  pel 
bushel,  15  to  17  cts. — Shorts,  do.  20  to  22  cts.— 
Plaster  of  Paris  per  ton,  $o  50  cts. — Shad,  No.  1, 
trimmed  gS-^No.  2  do.  $7 — No.  1,  untrimmed, 
^7_No.  2,  do.  g6— Herrings  No.  1,  $2  75  to 
$2  87*  cts.— No.  2,  do.  g2  50  to  ^2  62* — Whis- 
key 33  to  34  cents^Soal  Leather  per  lb. 
25  to  27  cts. — Skirting,  ditto  30  to  33  cents. — 
Upper  whole  side,  $j  to  $4  25  cents — Can- 
dles mould  per  lb.  15  to  17  cts. — Dipped,  do.  13  to 
14  cts. — Spermaceti,  35  cts. — Beef,  fresh,  per  lb. 
8  to  12irts. — Pork,  6to9cts. — \'eal,  perlb.CtolO 
cts. — Mutton  per  lb.  6  to  8  cts. — Lard  per  lb.  12 
cts. — Butter  per  lb.  31  to  37*  cts — Cheese  per  lb. 
12  cts. — Eggs,  per  dozen,  12Jcts. — Hickory  wood 
$4  50  to  ,$5— Oak,  do.  $5  to'3  50— Pine,  do  $2  25 
to  $3. — Tar,  North  Carolina,  f,2  25 — Rosin,  $2 
25 — White  pine  boards  per  M.  SIO  to  g30 — Bees' 
wax,  per  lb.  37  i  to  40  cts. — Salt,  Liverpool  coarse, 
pel  bushel  50  to  55  cts. — Turks  Island,  65  to  70 — 
St.  ITbes,  per  bushel,  53  to  55. 

Maryland  tobacco — raised  by  Charles  M'- 

Elfresh  sold    for  the  following  prices: — 2  hhds. 
yellow,     §25 — 2  do.   spangle,  §15 — 1    do.  sec'd. 

§5-1  yellow,  §32-1  do  g26— By  P.  M'Elfresh, 

1  old  ground  §14 — 4  at   $8 — 1  second,  $4. — 
Virginia  tobacco — a   few   hhds.  sold  for  g6 

25  to  $8  50 — no  sales  of  Kentucky. 
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HOlillCLLTUKE. 


POMAKIUM   BRITANNICUM, 

.^)!  historical  and  Sotanical  account  of  Fruits, 
kno'Mii  in  Great  Britain,  bi/  Henry  Pltili/is. 
^Hecond  Edit  ion. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  now  universHlly  allowed,  thut  no  coun- 
try ever  attained  to  such  eminence,  cither  in 
commerce  or  the  arts,  as  the  IJritisli  nation  has 
at  present. 

As  the  mind  has  become  more  enlightened, 
the  taste  of  course  has  Ueconie  more  pure  : 
whence  it  is  no  wonder  that  man  in  this  island 
has  now  so  much  directed  his  attention  to  an 
emploxment  which  tiie  Almighty  deemed  best 
adapted  for  his  happiness  i:i  the  creation  of  the 
world:  "And  the  L,ord  toot;  the  man,  and  put 
him  into  the  garden  of  Edcj;,  to  dress  it,  and 
to  keep  it." 

No  people  of  old,  in  their  greatest  prosperity, 
ever  ceased  to  cultivate  and  honour  this  useful 
pursuit,  which,  far  from  being  considered  a 
mean  and  vulgar  study,  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  kings  themselves.  Of  Solomon  it  is  writ- 
ten, that  "  he  made  cedars  to  be  as  the  syca- 
more trees  that  are  in  the  vale  for  abundance," 
and  that  he  wrote  a  history  of  all  the  plants, 
from  the  cedar  of  Libanus  to  the  moss  growing 
on  the  wall. 

The  Chinese  have  ever  been  celebrated  for 
their  attention  to  horticultural  pursuits.  A  pea- 
sant, whose  gaalen  or  fields  are  cultivated  with 
the  moat  care,  is  rewarded  by  being  made  a 
mandarian  of  his  class. 

Among  the  Persians,  horticulture  was  most 
strictly  attended  to,  if  we  may  trust  the  author- 
ity of  Xenophon,  who  states  that  Cyrus  the 
Younger  was  accustomed  to  inform  himself, 
whether  the  private  gardens  of  his  subjects 
were  well  liept,  and  yielded  a  plenty  of  fruit  ; 
that  he  rewarded  the  superintei.dants  or  over- 
seers whose  provinces  were  the  best  cultivated  ; 
and  punisiied  those  who  did  not  laljour,  and 
improve  their  grounds.  I  will  not  here  omit 
the  just  compliment  of  Lysander  to  this  mo- 
narch, who  was  telling  hmi  tliat  many  of  the 
trees  they  were  looking  at  had  been  planted 
■  by  himself.  The  Lacedemonian,  observed  "That 
the  world  had  reason  to  extol  the  happiness  of  Cy- 
rus, whose  virtue  was  as  eminent  as  his  fortune, 
and  who  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  atflncnce, 
splendour,  and  magnificence,  had  yet  jireservcd 
a  taste  so  pure,  and  so  conformable  to  right 
reason." 

Socrates  makes  this  noble  encomium  upon 
agriculture:  "  ]t  is,"  says  he,  "an  cmi)loynient 
the  most  worthy  of  the  application  of  man,  the 
most  ancient,  and  the  most  suitable  to  his  na- 
'ture  ;  it  is  the  common  nurse  of  all  persons,  in 
every  age  and  condition  of  life  ;  it  is  the  source 
of  health,  strength,  plenty,  riches,  and  of  a 
thousand  sober  delights  and  honest  pleasuies; 
it  is  the  mistress  and  school  of  sobriety,  tem- 
perance, justice,  religion,  and  in  short  of  all  vir- 
tues, both  civil  and  military." 

Tu  prove  in  what  estimation  among  the  ancients 
■tliey  were  held  who  encouraged  or  in. proved 
this  art,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  attend  to 
what  is  stated  by  Plutarch,  who  says  that  Ce- 
res and  Bacchus  were  mortals  that'  were  deiti- 
<sd  for  having  given  to  men  immortal  blessings, 
by  bestowing  on  them  the  knowledge  of  raising 
fruits.  At  Rome  especially,  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  greatest  generals,  consuls,  and 
dictators,  with  the  same  victorious'  hands  that 
overthrew  the  enemies  of  their  state  in  war, 
turaed  up  the  earth  in  time  of  peace. 


Pompey  and  Vespasian  bore  in  their  triumiihs 
trees  which  they  had  jirocured  from  the  con- 
quered nations,  as  monuments  more  durable  and 
useful  than  those  of  brass  or  marble ;  and  long 
before  therr  time,  after  the  sacking  of  Carthage, 
the  Senate  reserved  tVom  the  libraries  of  that 
great  city  only  twenty-tight  volumes,  (the  wri- 
tings ot  iVlago  on  Husbandry,)  which  tlivy  caus- 
ed to  be  translated  into  the  Latin  language,  not- 
withstanding Catu  had  so  lately  written  on  the 
same  subject. 

.\s  .soon  as  they  had  in  some  sort  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Britain,  tlie  Uomams  began  to 
clear  the  forests,  and  encourage  agriculture, 
which  in  this  country  was  but  little  attended  to, 
except  upon  the  coast  ;  and  at  that  period  the 
island  possessed  but  few  fruits,  which  for  want 
of  proper  culture  must  have  been  very  inferi- 
or in  quality. 

As  the  Romans  made  a  practice  of  conveying 
to   their  native   country  the  natural  productions 


rnar.^lies  arc  no  longer  stagnated,  and  f:i.iiine, 
ivhicli  formerly  succeeded  an  unfavourable  sea- 
son,   seems  no  longer  to  be  dreaded. 

The  Horticultural  Society  was  established  in 
the  year  1809,  in  order  to  give  further  encour- 
agement to  t'lis  art,  and  to  extend  tlie  best 
possilile  system  of  it  to  every  i)art  of  the  king- 
dom. By  means  of  this  coMipany,  what  is  dis- 
covered in  one  place,  may  be  sent  post  as  it 
were  to  others,  through  tlic  remotest  corners  of 
the  dominions,  without  travelling  as  before, 
by  ages.  Besides  this  advantage,  individuals 
have  sent  out  men  of  science  to  every  quarter 
of  the  known  world  in  search  of  plants,  which 
have  since  been  so  diversified  and  multiplied, 
as  to  make  it  almost  dilKcult  to  discover  more- 
varieties. 

The  author  has  ascertained,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Hortys  Kewensis,  that  since  the  discove- 
ry of  the  new  world,  we  have  produced  2,345 
varieties  of  trees  and  plants  from    America,  and 


to   tneir  native   country  the  natural  productions  ,      ,•  ,  _,,,,  ^      '    ,       ^,  .->.      .  .V 

„f  »!,..    .„  „   ,   ,j       .■  J       1.-     .■       »i         up-.vards  ot  l,/u()  from  the  Cape  ol  Good  Hone. 

ot  the  conquered  nations,  and  cultivating  them  -^      j  v.-       ,  .i  j       i  •  i    ,       •^•^^if-, 

„-;fi,   .,.,„!,     „„,„  .  1      .1  u  1  "I  addition  to  many  thousands  which  have  been 

with  such     care    as  to   make  them    flourish    as  ,, u,  c  „      /.,  •     '    .i.     r^     ..  t   j-        ^r      Vr  , 

fi,.^„„.\,  ;„,i;  „    „       »     »u       1-       .       ■..  •  1    II     brought  from  China,   the  hast  Indies,  New  Hol- 

thougli  indigenous   to  the  climate,   it  is  probable  ,      ,      .     ;„  .       <■   \  e  ■         v   ■  ,  \^ 

°    ■•       °-       ,...-.  .'         .1    -  l:ind    various  parts  oi  Atrica,  Asia,  and  Europe, 


served  to  introduce  other  fruits,  as  the  Catholic .  r,„     „  »-  ^   i-     ■.  i  ^  ,, 

religion,  enjoying  frequent  abstinence  from  ani-  "°f  /'^"l"?"'  "'^  °*,  '"'"Jj',  ^'"'  vegetables  in 
ma^food,  must  liave  made  the  possession  of  '"'  .  T.^'  ^""^  f''^'^^"'  ""'f'f'  ^', '*'" 
fruits  more  desirable.  I^l""^^'.^"    f^  no   longer   prevalent,  or   have 

I  lost  their  banetul  effects. 
But  it  was  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  I  Induced  by  these  reflections,  the  author  en- 
Eighth,  and  Elizabeth,  that  the  most  valuable 'deavoured  to  discover  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
fruits  were  introduced  into  this  country,  for  at  j  for  such  comforts  and  advantages;  in  doing 
that  time  the  desire  of  discovery  pervading;  which,  he  met  with  considerable  difficulty,  for 
England,  many  fruits,  plants,  and  vegetables,! modern  historians  are  silent  ou  the  subject, 
hitherto  unknown,  were  brought  to  this  island! though  they  often  dwell  long  on  others  not  real- 
froni  the  new  world.  At  that  period  so  littlcily  so  interesting;  and  the  few  works  in  our 
does  horticulture  seem  to  have  advanced,  that  jl'anguage  on  this  head,  are  either  too  expen- 
Elizaheth  was  obliged  to  procure  her  salads  j  si  ve  or  strictly  botanical  for  general  readers, 
from  Holland;  and,  according  to  Fuller,  green 'However,  encouraged  by  the  observation  of  Sir 
pease  were  seldom  seen  except  from  that  coun-  Joseph  Banks,  that  "  Every  anecdote  that  tends 
try.  "These,"  says  he,  "  were  dainties  for  la-  to  throw  light  on  the  in'troduction,  or  on  the 
dies— they   came  so  far  and  cost  so  dear."  probable  origin  of  plants   now  collected  for  use. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  '»  interesting,  even  though  it  is  not  quite  per- 
ccntury,  Tusser,  Gerard,  Bacon,  and  others, ■fe<-t,"  he  continued  his  researches  till  he  was 
turned  their  attention  to  natural  history  and; "lettered  that  the  work,  originally  intended  O'lly 
the  cultivation  of  useful  and  ornamental  plants. jas  a  private  instruction  for  his  family,  might, 
After  them,  Linn;cus  altering  and  enlarging  tlie  viitli  care,  become  worthy  the  perusal  of  the 
foundation  upon  which  former  naturalists  had  public,  and  enable  him  to  make  further  inqui- 
ries and  discoveries,  which  has  emboldened 
him   to  send  it  forth  to  the  world. 

It  has   been   the  compiler's  wish  and  endea- 
vour to  render  the   work   a  History  of  Fruits. 


built,   raised  that  sy.stem    which   will  remain  as 
long    as  science,   time,  and    natural  production 
shall  last. 

Since  this,  there  has  been  kept  up  a  con- 
tinued seai-ch  for  every  kind  of  tree,  shrub,  and 
herb,  that  could  either  please  the  eve,  gratify 
the  taste,  or  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  me- 
dicine ;  the  hottest  and  the  coldest  climates 
have  been  explored :  and  those  plants  that,  for 
want  of   a  warmer  sun,  would  not  flourish  natu 


that  may  not  only  be  read  through,  but  referred 
to,  with  some  amusement;  in  it  to  blend  entertain- 
ment with  useful  information,  as  much  as  the 
subject  would  allow;  to  combine  and  compare 
the  accounts  of  the  ancientjj  with  those  of  the 
moderns  which  are  more  improved;  and, in  short, 
ralTv  in  this  'country,''  have"  had  'an'artificild  '°  .f'^at  on  each  species  of  fniit  generally;  for 
•■  ■  -  to  have    descended    into  varieties,    would  have 

filled  volumes  with  names  alone,  siiice  he  finds 
one  individual  possessing  400  kinds  of  strawber- 
ries, and  others  as  great  a  variety  of  goosber- 
ries,  while  the  kinds  of  apples,  pears,  plums, 
Sec.  have  been  still  more  numerously  multi- 
plied. 

And  kinds  are  less  material  to  his  tli^me; 
Which    who  would  learn,  as   soon  may  tell  the 

sands 
Driv'n  by  the  western  wind  on  Lybian  lands. 
Or  number,  when  the  blust'ring  Eurus  roars, 
The  billows  beating  on  Ionian  shores. 

Oryden'e  Firgil. 


clime  and  temperature  furnished  to  them.  Our 
cottage  walls  are  now  covered  with  the  roses 
of  China;  our  gardens  with  the  flowers  of  Per- 
sia ;  and  even  the  woods  ornamented  with  the 
spiral  blossoms  of  the  Asiatic  chesnut  :  in  short, 
the  various  plants  of  all  the  world  have  been 
introduced  to  beautify  our  happy  land;  and  with 
such  success,  as  render  it  dilTicult  sometimes 
to   say,  which  are  natives,  and  which  are  not. 

The  Agricultural  Society  has  succeeded  in 
improving  our  farms,  the  very  meadows  of  which 
are  clothed  anew:  this  produces  the  grass  of  the 
Italian  fields,  and  that  the  pasture  of  the  Ne- 
theilands:  the  chalky  hills  wava  with  corn,  our 


»H 


A^i^:!llCAN   KAIIVIEH. 


AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  TUKF. 
~To  the  Editor — Sir,  I  have  always  btcn  oi 
opinion  that  nothing  woulil  so  niueh  contribute  ti; 
preserve  for  us  a  fine  race  of'Horsfs,  as  the  kccp- 
iiig  up  on  a  rcsfiectable  fooling,  the  amusenii-iu!- 
of  the  turf.  They  liavc  been  lately  revived  un- 
der the  most  promising  circumstances  in  I>•'e\^ 
York  presided  over  and  re.;ul.itcd  by  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  respectability  in  that  state. 
There  was  some  talk  here  lately  about  following 
their  example,  amongst  gentlemen  who  ai-e  alone 
able  and  capable  of  taking  the  lead  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  abandoned.  Some 
object,  on  the  score  of  the  gambling  and  dissipa- 
tion which  ensues,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  argue  from 
the  rational  use  to  the  abuse  of  things,  else  we 
might  with  equal  justice  decry  every  species  of 
amusement  and  recreation  whatever.  On  that  prin- 
fiple  we  had  better  all  turn  hermits  at  once,  and 
seeking  gloomy  caverns  and  clear  springs,  live  on 
blackberries  and  cold  water  for  fear  of  being 
contaminated  by  the  vices  of  society  or  enervated 
by  the  luxuries  of  civilization  !  It  is  only  requi- 
site that  the  thing  should  be  taken  in  hand  by 
gentlemen  who  have  leisure  and  taste,  and  be 
sanctioned  by  the  name  of  some  one  longknown,and 
every  where  respected  for  the  urbanity  of  his 
manners,  his  hospitality  and  high  character  as  a 
fair  and  liberal  sportsman,*  and  success  would  be 
the  sure  and  speedy  result;  we  should  have  thou- 
sands coming  from  every  quarter  to  spend  their  su-  ',,A1„  T^l  "l  1  i-nr,n 
pcrfluous   money  in  our   neighborhood,  and  how  matches    oOlOg-s--!  he  whole    I'.OOOgs, 


ci'.F.ASK,  instead  of  the  decline,  of  horse-rucing. 
X ever  were  so  many  bred  stallions  kept  in  Eng- 
land, as  at  present  :  never  was  Newmarket  bet- 
ter attended,  than  at  the  late  meetings." 

Let  ur  see  how  correctly  this  last  soothsayer  has 
|.ii|.'v.  j.icd,  by  a  Newmarket  conii)arisou  of  the 
i,\<:  (!..Us  ]r79  and  1819,  of  which,  his  date  1796 
not,  indeed,  quite  a  medium — a  circumstance 
no  great  importance,  presuming,  however, 
that,  in  essentials,  the  pei-iod  between  1769,  and 
1789,  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  ever  known 
in  England  oi'  Europe,  including  France,  which 
can  be  named,  either  before  or  since  ;  and  in  no 
particular'to  a  gi-eater  degree,  than  in  the  high 
character  of  the  horses,  whether  for  racing,  or 
for  exery  useful  purpose  of  the  stud,  the  field,  or 
the  road:  for  within  that  period  flourished  Squir 
rcl.  Bay  Malton,  Eclipse,  Goldfinder,  Bellario, 
Pumpkin,  Mambrino,  Mark  Antony,  Gimcrack, 
Shark,  Masquerade,  the  Rocket  Oelding,  Magog 
Woodpecker,  Potatoes,  Imperatoi',  King  Fer 
gus,  Rockingham,  Phenomenon,  Sir  Peter, — a 
list,  whether  as  racers  or  stallions,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  match  at  any  other  period. 

Nevvmarket  Craven  Meeting,  March  22,  1779; 
Stakes  won  by  Woodpecker,  16  starting — four 
sweepstakes,  in  amount   860g: 


.xtremes  both  of  short  an  long  races,  seem  to 
ha\ebce;i  abandoned.  We  seldom  or  never,  at 
liresent,  hear  of  quarter  or  half-mile  matches, 
and  those  of  six  or  seven  miles,  had  been  out  of 
vogue  longbefore  thcearliest  of  the  two  periods 
specified.  E.ven  racers  over  the  B.  C.  or  R.  C. 
at  Newmarket,  or  indeed  four-mile  races  any 
here,  now  seldom  occur,  comparatively  with 
the  custom,  of -1779,  and  the  earlier  periods. — 
The  late  Sir  C.  Bunbury  was  materially  instru- 
mental in  the  introduction  of  short  races,  for 
which  he  had,  probably,  various  motives.  This 
|)erhaps  may  be  connected  with  the  late  custom 
of  breeding  large  leggy  horses  up  to  the  height 
of  full  seventeen  hands  ;  aforjn,  it  may  be  avei"- 
red,  in  general,  more  likely  to  produce  speed 
than  stoutness.  But  after  all,  there  cannot  be  a 
more  solid  motive  in  any  view  than  breeding 
useful  horses,  and  such  as  will  serve  as  stallions 
for  other  purposes  beside  that  of  the  turf;  and 
more  especially  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  stud,  the  best  racers,  full  often,  proving  of  no 
use  whatever  in  getting  racing  stock  ;  and  further 
on  the  consideration  that  fifteen  hands  one  half,  or 
sixteen  hands  at  most,  may  include,  and  perhaps, 
with  greater  certainty,  every  desired  quality  of 
three  matches,  jspeed,  stoutness,  or  of  ability  to  carry  weight,  as 
|has  indeeed  been  exemplified  in  the  list  already 
the  sod  of  the  B.  C, 
e  more  trodden  than  of 
two  sweepstakes,  13,990gs.  ;  two   fifties,  and   iSjlate  years  it  has  been.     It  must  nevertheless   be 


ISOgs. — In  all  lOlOgs. 

Newmarket  Craven  Meeting,  April  12  to  17,|given.      Hence  perhaps, 
1819:  \N  on  by  Cannon  Ball,  20  starting — twenty- |might,  with  real   use,  be 


much  better  would  that  be  than  sticking  your 
paws  and  moping  and  growling  about  hard  times, 
like  surly  bears.  ^A'hat  put  it  into  my  head  to 
send  von  this  scrawl,  was  reading  in  the  London 
.Sporting  Magazine  of  April  last,  the  following 
COMPARISON 

C/'  the  NUMBKR  of  RACES,    and   AMOUNT  of  SUMS 
WON  at  NEWMARKET  ;    o/ /•/;?  NUMEER  of  HACK 

COURSES,  and  of  covering  stallions,  adver- 
tised between  1779  atid  1S19:  remarks  on  the 
late  TROTTING  matches. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Sjiortivg  Magazine. 
Sir. 
Savs  the  author  of  thc'Thilosoi/ical  and  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  Horses,"  ])ublished  in  1796,  in 
llic  chapter  "  On  Running  Horses," — "  The  sage 
liicrubations  of  our  closet  jockeys,  which  occa- 
sionally make  their  appearance  in  the  daily 
prints,  are  in  the  following  strain  : — '  When  the 
iixri  has  sunk  into   that  contempt  it   merits,   we 

shall  again  have  that  race  of  strong  boney  horses  ^^,_  t^- .  ,  ■    ,    ^u    ,ar,-<r" 

to  which  our  forefathers  were  accustomed;  thel^S^^S^.-Total  inboth    lo.8.6gs. 
old  English  hunter  will  again  rear  his  crest.'-I     l"  "'^t  October   Meeting    (he  4th,     1819:  rao- 
■Precisely  so,  in  part,  it  vyould  no  doubt  be  ;  and  ''"l  ''?}}.\  -"^^^  'S-S-     Second  Meeting,  October  18  : 
we  should  again  jog  on  after  the  sober  rate  of  half 


I  impartially  stated,  that  during  the  latter  period. 

First  SpringMeeting,  April  5,  1779  :  Sixteen  the  character  of  the  Britisli  thorough  bred  horse 
sweepstakes,  8675  guineas  ;  five  plates,  350gs. ;  has  continued  to  rise  upon  the  continent  and  in 
30  matches,  (two  quai-ter,  and  one  half-mile  our  Asiatic  Empire,  and  the  expor.t  is  far  greater 
match,)  73j5gs. — In  all,  16,380  guineas.  Seven-  than  in  former  times,  and  the  priceshighin  pro- 
tcen  of  these  races  v/ere  over  the  B.  C,  si.x  over  portion, 
the  R.  C,  and  one  over  D.  C.  ;     From  the  generally  large  size   of  racers,  give 

First  Spring  Meeting,  April  26,  1819:  Four-  and  take  plates  have  been  long  since  almost  ex- 
teen  sweepstakes,  7215  guineas;  four  plates,  300  ploded,  and  crossing  and  jostling  races  have  been 
guineas;  nine  matches  2000gs. — In  all,  9515gs.  equally  long  out  of  vogue:  this  last,  not  piema- 
Of  these  i-aces,  onlytwo  were  over  the  B.  C,  and  turely,  forcei-tain,  since  it  was  a  relic  of  barba- 
three  only  of  three  miles  each.  jrism    even    among    our     true    and     high    bred 

Second' Spring  Meeting,  April  26,  1779;  To- i  sportsmen  ;  but  of  the  low  bred  kind  or 
tal  of  money  won,  804Sgs.  Ileather-plate  jockies,  within  memory  of  the  pre- 

Second  Spring  Meeting,  May  10,  1819:  Total! sent  writer,  it  was  most  abominably  savage,  the 
of  money  won,   1620gs. 

Total  of  money  won  in  the  three  Spring  Meet- 
ings, 1779  :  25,43Sgs. 

Ditto,  ditto.  1819  :  28,135gs. 

July    Meeting  (the  6th,)    1779  :   money    won, 
785gs.     Julv  Meeting  (the  12th,)  1819,   1980gs. 

First  October  Meeting  (the  4th)  1799  :  money 
won,  8311gs.     Second  Meeting,  October  18  :  won 


a  dozer)  miles  per  hour,  upon  that  marble-breast 
ed  sort,  which  old  Bracken  dignified  with  the 
name  of  "  pioneer  horses  ;"  and  again  might  we 
Tjiakc  along  day  of  travelling  fifty  miles  in  a  stage 
Coach.  So  much  for  the  strong  boney  horses  of 
eur  grandsires.  Respecting  the  old  English  hun- 
ter, so  highly  in  favour  of  these  reforming  jockeys 
he  was  always  a  half-bred  horse,  and  how  would 
they  contrive  to  make  such  an  one,  without  the 
lielp  of  racing  blood  ?  With  paragraphs  of  the 
ibove  tendency,  may  be  classed  tliose  congenial 
nnes,  which,  at  least  during  every  uvifortunate 
period  of  war  and  distress,  announce  the  decline 
«f  the  turf,  and  forbodc  with  exidtation  its  ap 
proaching  ruin.  It  was  nothing  uncommon  in 
regular  and  authentic  prophesying^imes,  for  two 
]»;  ophets,  equally  well  bred,  to  predict  clean  con- 
trary things  ;  and  I  will  be  bold  to  foretell  the  in 


♦   Sucfi   an  one   may  be  found  not  fur  fn 


won,  S796gs. — Total  in  both  meetings,  9497gs, 
(ieneral  total  of  money  won  at  Newmarket,  in 

1779— 32,079gs. 

Ditto,  aitto,  in  1819— 39,612gs 

Race  courses  in  England,  1779,  eighty-Jive — in 
Scotland  two — in  Ireland,  thirteen. 

Race  courses  in    England,   1819,  eightt/-ni?ie- 
in  Scotland,  eight — in  Ireland,  foe,  six  meetings 
being  annually  held  between  March  and  Novem- 
ber on  the  Curragh   of  Kildare.     In   1779,  only 
four  meetings  on  the  Ciii'ragh. 

Number  of  covering  stallions  for  the  turf  in 
1779,  nixtij-three  native,  one  Barb,  one  Arabian, 
and  Chillaby,  an  Oriental  horse,  country  un- 
known. 

Number  in  1820,  ninety-four,  among  which 
there  appear  no  foreign  horses. 

The  observations   which  naturally  occur  are  as 
follows:  in  the  first  place,  the  prophet  who  fore 
told  the  increase,  viee  the   decline  of  horse  ra-j 
eiiig,  ernes  in  first  and  first,  beating  the   whole 
field  of  his  prophetic  bii-ethren  in  a  canter.     The 


riders  cutting  out  their  competitors'  eyes,  or 
knocking  out  their  teeth  with  their  whip  han- 
dles !  It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  crossing 
is  abolished,  since  in  a  match  the  oltt'appendage, 
no  crossing,  never  ajipears. 

Currency  on  the  turf,  as  well  as  at  the  Bank,  is 
also  shortly  about  to  l)e  changed,  and  guineas  to 
be  metamorphosed  into  pounds,  as  previously  and 
advantageously  plates  had  been  ready  melted  in-- 
to  purses.  As  to  the  speed  of  the  English  race  • 
horse,  that  ascribed  to  Flying  ChildqjSj'-flaiTielv, 
a  mile  in  one  minute,  is  only  traditionar)i^  such  a 
trial  and  performance  never  having  been  record- 
ed ;  and  the  only  authentic  account  with  the  stop- 
watch, and  the  greatest  performance  on  record, 
is  of  the  match  between  Firetaii  by  Squirrel,  and 
Pumpkin  by  Match'em,  8st.  each,  the  R.    Mile 

for  jOOgs.  in   the  First  Spring  Meeting,  1773. 

This  mile  was  run  in  one  minute,  four  seconds  and 
half.  Squirrel  was  got  by  Old  Traveller,  and 
was  both  the  speediest  and  stoutest  horse  of  his 
day,  and  got  remarkably  speedy  stock.  He  ap- 
peared  the  shortest  legged  racer  that  we  have 
seen.  The  covering  price  was  reduced  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  period,  and  subsequent- 
ly, the  capital  horses  being  allowed  a  greatec 
number  of  mares. 

From  tollutalion  to  succus.iation,X}\e  digression 
is  mighty  easy  and  natural,  as  when  the  horse  is-. 
dead  beat  at  a  gallop,  he  naturally  falls  into  a 
trot.     That  is  to  say, 

■"  Whether  toUutation, 


At  they  do  term't,  or  succuesation. 

HvDlBRJUS'i 


A-MKRICAN  FASv'.VfKK. 


OS) 


Trotting,  <luiiiig  many  years,  declined  in  this 
tountry,  the  liigli  piirosof  the  \varha\ini;  indu- 
ced the  Norfolk  and  Kly  farmers  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  growing  wheat,  than  bieeding  trot- 
ting horses.  The  trotting  rage  has  revived, 
as  it  appears  from  the  circumstance  of  seve- 
ral horses  of  this  description  being  imported 
from  the  United  States  of  America.  In  that 
country,  botli  trotters  and  amblers  have  been 
long  much  in  request,  and  with  respect  to  the 
former,  the  .Vmericans  have  been  always  bold 
enough,  in  discourse,  to  challenge  all  England. — 
It  has  been  now,  for  the  first  time,  brought  to  the 
test  of  English  and  stop  watch  trial,  but  not  with 
any  proof  of  that  superiority  so  contidcntly  as- 
sumed by  the  American  jockies.     In  fact,  in  all 


London^  are  lueckly  paid  for  by  the  news  carriers, 
who  receive  subscribers,  and  are  allowed  b\ 
the  editors  a  certain  profit.  The  coitiilry  sub- 
scrilx'rs  all  pay  in  (n/finirr,  and  the  very  dai. 
their  subscription  expires,  their  names  an 
stricken  off  the  boi>ks,  unless  care  has  been  taken 
to  forv.ard  the  necessary  advance  for  another  yeai 
or  half  year,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  editors 
of  papers  in  the  United  States  are  paid  in  a  very 
diftercnt  manner,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
they  neither  can  incur  the  same  expense,  nor 
hope  to  realise  tlie  same  pi-i. fits  as  the  editors,  oi- 
rather  the  proprietors,  of  the  London  papers. 
Few  papers  in  London  are  owned  by  the  person 
who  acts  as  editor.  Many  of  them  are  divided 
into  shares,  and  owned  by  a  considcraljle  num- 
the  late  matches,  whether  with  respect  to  thelljcr  of  pro])riet()rs,  who,  in  proportion  to  their 
American  or  present  English  race  of  trotters,  share,  bear  their  proportion  of  the  expenditures 
there  has  been  full  as  much  cry  as  wool.     Not  an 'and  receive  their  proportion  of  the  profits. 


individual  of  them  has  been  found  able  to  trot  a 
mile  in  three  minulcs,  a  very  clear  indication  that, 
as  they  saj  at  Newmarket,  we  have  trained  off, 
in  the  trotting  way  ;  and  from  long  disuse,  we 
ha\  e  nothing  now  to  compare  with  the  trotters  of 
forn\erdays.  The  mare  Phenomena  was  a  stout 
and  lasting  trotter,  but  speed  was  not  her  play  ; 
the  great  things  she  did,  were  in  consequence  of 
light  weight,  always  carrying  a  feather,  and  trot- 
ting over  a  bowling  green.  She  never  could  car- 
ry weight,  and  was  repeatedly  beaten  for  speed, 
on  the  road.  So  much  has  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  capital  trotters  of  former  times,  in   the 


In  the  British  empire,  as  well  as  in  tlie  United 
States,  the  main  profit  of  a  newspaper  is  derived 
from  its  advertising  customers.  The  Times, 
formerly  a  ministerial,  but  now  an  antiniinisterial 
papei',  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  newspaper 
establhshments  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  the 
world.  The  regular  literary  establishment  of 
that  paper  is :  an  editor,  at  10  guineas  (46  dol- 
lars 70  cents)  per  week  ;  an  assistant  editor  at 
6  guineas  (^28)  per  week ;  and  eleven  reporters 
at  5  guineas  {$i'2j  33  cts.)  per  week,  each.  The 
duty  of  those  reporters  is  to  report  Parliamentary 
debates,  law  proceedings,  discussions   at  the  In 


Sporting  Alagazine,  that  a  i-epetition  at  present|dia  House,  Common  Council,  Livery  of  London 
would  be  superfluous  :  suffice  it  to  say  that,  about  i and  at  all  other  public  meetings.  Some  of  tliosi 
two  or  three  years  before  Mr.  Aldridge  trotted,  gentlemen  are  occasionally  sent  to  report  impor- 
his  match,  an  account  of  which  was  some  time  ;tant  trials  and  proceedings  of  public  meetings  in 
since  given  in  these  pages,  there  were  at  least  half  ithe  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thus 
a  dozen  known  trotters  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  the  )r^!i/«r  expense  of  tlie  literary  department 
whicli  actually  trotted  the  mile,  a  considerable  of  this  paper  is  "1  guineas  (§331  33  cts.)  a  week 
number  of  seconds  under  three  minutes,  notlor  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-two 
jockied  by  a  feather  and  over  a   selected  course,! guineas  (§17,229   33  cts.)  a  year,  independent  of 


but  carrying  their  owners  over  the  common  road 
There  were  several  in  Norfolk  also  capable  of 
this  performance.  They  would  start  and  trot  the 
_/??■«<  mile  off  hand,  under  three  minutes.  I  speak 
as  an  eye  witness,  and  from  a  number  of  trials 
which  1  rode.  What  would  the  two  best  of  these 
horses  have  done  with  a  good  rider  of  seven 
stone,  over  Sunbury  ?  I  really  believe  twe?ity 
miles  in  one  hour  ;  with  respect  to  nineteen,  I 
have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  accounts  we  ha\e  had  in  the  public  pa- 
pers, of  the  mode  in  which  some  of  these  trot- 
ters have  been  ridden,  are  of  the  rum,  or  rather 
queer  kind.  The  nags  perpetually  breaking  in- 
to a  gallop,  and  of  all  things,  one  of  them  trot- 
ting the  last  half  mile  in,  whipped  and  spurred  ! 
I  think  Mr.  Albridge  must  smile  at  this  new  fash- 
ioned way  of  managing  and  riding  a  trotter. — 
However,  if  the  game  goes  on,  we  may  hope  for 
some  improvement  both  in  trotting  and  jockey- 
.sliip.  A  BIT  OF  A  JOCKEY. 

ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS. 

FROM    THE    DKjMOCRATIC    PRESS. 

A  friend  has  put  into  my  possession,  and  au- 
thorised me  freely  to  use,  for  publication,  a  ma- 
nuscri/it  volume,  containing  some  very  interest- 
ing facts,  touching  the  establishment  and  mode 
of  conducting  nearly  all  the  daily  papers  in  Lon 
don.  The  volume  is  written  by  a  gentleman 
who,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  engaged  in  the 
literary  department  of  some  of  the  London  Jour 
nals.  We  had  supposed  we  had  some  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  of  which  this  volume  treats, 
yet  we  are  free  to  confess  that  some  of  the  facts 
iiave  excited  no  inconsiderable  admiration  in  our 
minds. 

None  of  the  London  editors  give  credit  to  sub- 
scribers.     Those  papers  which   are  served   in 


travelling  expenses,  &c.  &c 

The  other  expenses  we  do  not  exactly  know, 
but  they  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
facts.  Each  paper  has  a  stamp,  which  cost 
three  pence  halfpenny  (6  cts.)  The  salary  of 
the  proof  reader  is  three  guineas  (.^14)  a  week. 
The  compositors'  wages  are  twenty-four  guinea 
($112)  a  week.  The  paper  is  printed  by  means 
of  a  steam  engine  press,  which  is  constantly  at- 
tended by  a  regular  mechanician.  When  to 
these  we  add  the  cost  of  the  paper,  ink,  house 
rent,  clerk  hire,  &c. ;  still  we  have  not  embraced 
all  the  expenses  of  this  great  establishment. 
There  is  a  confidential  agent  constantly  employ- 
ed about  the  Exchange  to  obtain  commercial  in- 
formation, and  procure  extracts  of  letters  receiv- 
ed by  the  merchants  from  their  foreign  corres- 
pondents. These  extracts  arc  purchased  some- 
times at  very  high  prices.  Domestic  occurren- 
ces, such  as  the  proceedings  of  the  police  offices, 
at  coroners'  inquests,  boxing  matches,  races, 
fashionable  routs  and  assemblies,  court  intelli- 
gence, and  a  nameless  detail  of  minor  occurren- 
ces, wliich  make  up  the  miscellany  of  a  London 
newspaper,  are  furnished  by  a  detached  Ijody  of 
irregulars,  who  furnish  their  contributions  at  a 
certain  rate  per  quantum.  They  are  not  paid 
unless  their  contributions  are  accepted  for  pub- 
lication. These  irregulars  pick  up  from  two  to 
eight  guineas  a  week,  according  to  their  indus- 
try, their  talents,  and  their  opportunities.  Esti- 
mating the  expense  of  this  department  of  the 
Times  at  but  nine  guineas  (§42)  a  week,  it  makes 
the  weekly  expenses  of  the  establishment,  exclu- 
sive of  the  whole  printing  department,  80  gui- 
neas (§373  33  cents)  a  week,  or  four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty  guineas  (§19,413  33  cents) 
a  year. 

At  the   time    our   informant  wrote,  the  daily 


ale  of  the  Times  averaged  8,000  papers.  \\';; 
have  before  said  the  price  of  tlic  stamp  is  three 
pence  halfpenny,  therefore,  l\ic  daily  stamp  tax 
■in  the  times  was  equal  to  <!5 18  53  cts.,  or  allow 
ing  313  publishing  days  in  the  year,  the  stamp  du 
ty  paidinthattime  by  theproprietorsofthe Times 
was  cue  hundred  and  nixly  two  thoun<ind  two 
hundred  and  niyirty  nix  dollars  and  thirty  cents. 
The  amount  of  stamp  tax  is  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  tlie  tax  which  is  paid  fin- advertisements, 
which'must  be  very  great,  as  no  advertisement, 
hov/ever  short,  is  inserted  v/ithout  paying  five 
shillings  (GO  cents)   duty  to  tlie  government. 

To  shew  the  extra  expence  incurred  on  impor- 
tant occasions,  we  shall  state  a  few  facts  from  the 
manuscript  liefore  us.  During  the  war  witK 
France,  gentlemen  were  sent  from  the  Times 
office,  to  report  the  operations  of  the  British  ar- 
mies on  the  continent.  At  Walcheren,  at  the 
liombardment  of  Boulogne,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions, the  Times  almost  invariably  anticipated  the 
Government  despatches,  sometimes  by  days  and 
even  sometimes  by  weeks. 

This  was  particularly  the  case  at  Walchere* 
for  many  successive  weeks.  When  operations 
ceased  there,  and  the  British  army  was  ordered 
to  re-embark,  the  Times  newspaper  published 
the  Jinal  account  of  the  proceedings  three  "weekii 
before  it  was  in  the  Government  Gazette,  and  then 
the  Gazette  scrupled  not  to  copy  two  whole 
columns  from  the  Times  of  three  weeks  before. 
\n  Irish  gentleman  named  Hogan,  who  died 
about  five  years  after  at  Sierra  Leone,  where  he 
filled  the  ofiice  of  chief  justice,  was  the  Tunes' 
correspondent  at  Walcheren.  He  had  a  regular 
attendant,  who  waited  for  his  daily  despatch,  and 
immediately  sailed  with  it  in  a  fast  sailing  cutter. 
So  soon  as  it  touched  the  English  coast,  the  des- 
patch was  handed  over  to  a  courier,  conveyed  by 
blood-horse  expresses  to  London,  and  the  news 
appeared  in  the  Times  the  day  next  but  one  after 
the  event  had  happened.  Walcheren  is  an 
Island  of  one  of  the  Dutch  provinces,  of  which 
Middleburg  is  the  capital.  We  will  resume  this 
subject. 

From  Silliinan's    Journal  of  Sciences  and   .'irts- 

CASES  OF  DELIRIUM. 
Facts  illustrative  of  the  Powers  and  ofiertions  of 
the  Human  Mind  in  a  Diseased  State. 
Some  years  ago  a  farmer  of  fair  character,  who 
resided  in  an  interior  town  in  New-England,  sold 
his  farm,  with  an  intention  of  purchasing  another 
in  a  different  town.  His  mind  was  naturally  of 
a  melancholy  cast.  Shortly  after  the  sale  of  liis 
farm,  he  was  iniluced  to  believe  that  he  had  sold 
it  for  less  than  its  value.  This  persuasion  brouglit 
on  dissatisfaction  and  evidently  a  considerable 
degree  of  melancholy.  In  this  situation,  one  of 
his  neighbours  engaged  him  to  inclose  a  lot  of 
land,  with  a  post  and  rail  fence,  which  he  was  to 
commence  making  the  next  day.  At  the  time 
appointed  he  went  in  the  field,  and  began  with 
a  beetle  and  wedges  to  split  the  timber  out  of 
which  the  posts  and  rails  were  to  be  prepared. 
On  finishing  his  day's  work,  he  put  hislieetle  and 
wedges  into  a  hollow  tree,  and  went  home. — 
Two  of  his  sons  had  been  at  work  through  the 
day  in  a  distant  part  of  the  same  field.  On  his 
return  he  directed  them  to  get  up  early  the  next 
morning,  to  assist  him  in  making  the  fence.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  he  became  delirious,  and 
continued  in  this  situation  several  years ;  when 
his  mental  powers  were  suddenly  restored.  The 
first  question  which  he  asked  after  the  return  of 
his  reason,  was  whether  his  sons  had  brought  ia 
the  beetle  and  wedges.  He  appeared  to  be  whol- 
ly unconscious  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  from 
tiie  commencement   of  his  delirium.    His  sons. 
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pprehensive  that  any  cxpYanation  miglu  induce  suds  only,  annually  exhiliits  a   luxuyiance  air 
return  of  his  disease,  simply  replied  that  they  equal  to  any  thing  this  tertile  neighbourhood 
'"      ■  "'       "     produce. 


had  been  unable  to  tind  them.  He  immediately 
rose  from  his  bed,  went  into  the  field  where  he 
had  been  at  work  a  number  of  years  before,  and 
found  the  wedges,  and  the  rings  of  the  beetle, 
where  he  had  left  them,  the  beetle  itself  having 
mouldered  away.  During  his  delirium  his  mind 
had  not  been  occupied  with  those  subjects  with 
whicli  it   was  convei'sant  in  health. 

Mrs.  Smith,  an  intelligent  lady,  belonging  to 
a  respectable  family  in  New  York,  some  years 
ago  undertook  a  piece  of  fine  needle  work.  She 
devoted  her  time  to  it  almost  constantly,  for  a 
number  of  days.  Before  she  had  acconii)lished 
it,  she  became  suddenly  delirious.  In  this  state, 
without  experiencing  any  abatement  of  her  dis- 
ease, she  continued  for  about  seven  years,  \yhen 
her  reason  was  suddenly  restored.  One  of  the 
fir^t  questions  she  asked  after  her  reason  return- 
ed, related  to  her  needle-v/ork.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  during  the  long  continuance  of  her 
delirium,  she  said  nothing,  so  far  as  was  recol- 
lected, about  her  needle-work,  nor  concerning 
any  such  subjects  as  usually  occupied  her  atten- 
tion when  in  health. 

A  lady  in  Kew^-England,  of  a  respectable  fam- 
ily, was  for  a  considerable  period  subject  to  par- 
oxysms of  delirium.  These  paroxysm?  came 
on' instantaneously,  and  after  continuing  an  in- 
dtimitetime,  went  off  as  suddenly,  leaving  her 
m.-^d  perfectly  rational.  It  often  happened  that 
when  she  was  engaged  in  rational  and  interest- 
ing conversation,  she  would  stop  short  in  thi 
midst  of  it,  and  become  in  a  moment  entirely  dc 
lir  r,\  ,,  and  commence  a  conversation  on  some 
oti.ov  subject,  not  having  the  remotest  connex 
ion  with  the  preceding  one,  nor  would  she  ad 
vert  to  that  during  her  delirium.  When  she  be- 
came rational  again,  she  would  pursue  the  same 
conversation  in  which  she  had  been  engaged  du- 
ring the  lucid  interval,  beginning  where  she  had 
kit  oil. — To  such  a  degree  was  this  carried,  that 
^hc  would  complete  an  unfinished  story,  or  sen- 
tence, or  word.  When  her  next  delirious  pa- 
roxysm came  on,  she  would  continue  the  conver- 
sation which  she  had  been  ])ursuiiig  in  her  pre- 
rediiig  paroxysm  ;  so  that  she  appear^'d  as  a  per- 
son might  be  supposed  to  be  who  hf.J  two  souls, 
cacli  occasionally  dormant,  aud  occasionally  ac- 
tive, and  utterly  ignorant  of  what  the  other  was 
doing. 


FROM    THE    DEMOCR.VTIC    PRKSS. 

SOAP  SUDS  A  MANURE. 
A    few  years   ago    my   attention    was  attract- 
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above    by   the    Hcv 
FakoiiLT. 

1.  The  above  important  experiment  may  per- 
haps, remind  the  reader  of  the  principle  ingre- 
dients of  the  oil  compost,  suggested  by  Dr.  Hun- 
ter of  York.  In  this  simple  fluid  manure,  we 
have  an  animal  oil,  and  the  same  alkali,  but 
neither  of  them,  perhaps,  in  so  pure  a  state  as 
the  manure,  with  the  addition  of  fresh 
horse  dung.  The  fresh  horse  dung  is  added  in 
order  to  produce  heat  and  fermentation ;  and  a 
delay  of  six  months  is  supposed  to  be  necessary, 
to  make  the  compost  fit  for  use.  All,  however, 
that  seems  to  be  gained  by  the  horse  dung,  is 
the  animal  oil,  which  may   be  united  by  the  al- 

di  during  the  progress  of  fermentation,  and 
the  straw,  which  in  the  fermentation  of  the 
compost  will  bind  the  mass  together,  and  when 
decomposed  on  the  ground,  will  afford  a  small 
supply  of  vegetable  matter.  If  we  make  the 
cump'arison  strictly  accurate  on  the  other  side 
vve  may  observe,  that  in  the  fluid  manure  there 
must  be  an  increased  quantity  of  animal  matter 
in  the  water,  after  it  has  been  used  for  the  pur 
pose  of  washing  linen. 

The  experiment  then  shews  what  is  the  ad 
vantage  of  the   appli 


jtion  of  the  oil   and   alkali 


by  means  of  a  common  garden  pump  in  a  short 
time;  and  this  operation  should  be  repeated  as 
often  as  a  supply  of  a  mixture  can  be  procur- 
ed; or  if  the  water  of  a  washing  cannot  be  had, 
a  quantity  of  potash  of  commerce  dissolved  in 
water  may  be  substituted.  The  washing  of  the 
trees  and  wall  twice  a.  week  for  three  weeks  in 
the  spring  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  them  from 
the  injuries  of  these  insects.  On  the  whole  then, 
this  must  be  considered  as  a  vluable  manure,  as 
it  can  be  obtained  easily,  at  small  expense,  and 
"aige  quantities;  and  when  its  nature  is  well 
understood,  will  probably  be  no  less  esteemed, 
by  the  farmer  than  horse  dung. — To  the  garden- 
er as  well  as  the  farmer,  it  is  useful  mixed  with 
mould  as  a  fertilizing  compost  ;  or  when  fluid 
may  be  applied  to  his  fruit  walls  as  a  wash  fatal 
to  the  noxious  brood  of  predatory  insects. 
Nicholson's  Joun.  V.  20. 

Remarks  of  a  Countryman. 
The  discovery  of  Soap  Suds  as  a  manure,  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  agriculturists  ge- 
ncrallv.  In  addition  to  the  applications  of  oil, 
pointed  out .  by  Mr.  Falconer,  I  have  used  it  with 
some  success  in  the  preservation  of  cucumber 
vines  from  the  bugs  which  are  detrimental  to 
them.  I  also  think  that  w'ater  and  muskmellon 
vines  might  be  preserved  from  the  bugs  by  a 
timely  application  of  Suds.  The  advantages  of 
it  are  not  sufficiently  known.  Future  experiments 


cd  i)y  the  soil  of  my  garden,  reduced  to  a  state 
of  poverty  unfriendly  to  vegetation. — Interest  in 
all  its  future  produce,  influenced  my  wishes  for 
its  restoration.  An  invigorating  manure  was  ne- 
cessary ;  but  such  a  stimulus  could  not  easily 
be  procured. — While  considering  which  of  the 
succedanea  within  my  reach,  had  the  greatest 
probable  appearance  of  siicceeding,  it  occurred, 
that  possitily  some  trivial  advantage  might  be 
derived  from  the  oil  and  alkali  suspended  in  the 
waters  of  a  w'ashing.  Pits  were  immediately 
ordered  to  be  made,  and  in  them,  the  contents 
of  a  tub,  which  my  servant  usually  committed 
to  the  common  sewer,  were  carefully  deposited  ; 
iis  washing  succeeded  washing,  other  pits 
were  dug  and  filled,  so  that  the  whole  garden, 
a  small  portion  excepted,  has  in  this  manner 
\)cen  watered  and  enriched ;  that  small  portion 
lemains  a  visible  demonstration  of  the  utility  of 
this  manure.    There   vegetation  is  still  languid  ;  neglected 


only,  as  a  manure,  and  perhaps  the  delay  of  6  I  am  disposed  to  believe  will  stamp  a  value  on  it 
months  in  preparing  the  compost  would  not  be 
compensated  by  any  superior  efficacy,  that  may 
be  expected  to  arise  from  the  combination  of 
the  horse  dung.  It  also  appears  from  the  expe- 
riment, that  the  compost  is  a  more  useful  dis- 
covery than  Dr.  Hunter  himself  could  justly  in- 
fer from  his  own  limited  experience  of  its  ef- 
fects. 

2.  This  mixture  of  an  oil  and  an  alkali  has 
been  more  generally  known  than  adopted,  as  a 
remedy  against  the  insects  which  infest  wall 
fruit  trees.  It  will  destroy  the  insects  which 
have  already  formed  their  nests  and  bred  amongst 
their  leaves.  When  used  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  it  seems  to  prevent  the  insects  from 
settling  upon  them  ;  but  whether  by  rendering 
the  surface  of  the  leaf  disagreeable  to  the  bo- 
dies of  the  animals,  and  thus  repelling  them,  or 
neutralizing  the  acid  they  deposit,  and  thus 
preventing  the  leaf  from  contracting  into  a  ne- 
cessary form  for  their  reception,  I  cannot  pre- 
sume to  determine. — One  of  the  modes  by  which 
this  mixture  indirectly  contributes  to  the  fertili 
ty  of  the  ground,  may  be  by  its  destruction  of 
the  insects,  which  prey  upon  the  plants.  It  is 
also,  I  think,  to  be  preferred  to  the  lime  water, 
as  the  wood  ashes  and  lime,  which  Mr.  For- 
syth recommends  to  be  used  for  the  removal  of 
insects.  It  is  preferable  to  the  lime  water  and 
the  lime,  because  lime  loses  its  causticity,  and 
with  that  its  efficacy,  by  exposure  to  air,  and 
must  consequently  be  frequently  applied ;  and  to 
the  dredging  the  leaves  with  the  fine  dust  of 
wood  ashes  and  lime,  because  the  same  effect  is 
produced  by  the  mixture  without  the  same  la-  tiv 
bour,  and  is  obtained  without  expense. 

Mr.  Speechley,  in  his  treatise  on  the  vine, 
published  1796,  has  used  this  mixture  with 
great  success  ;  but  he  has  applied  it  awkward- 
ly and  wastefuUy.  He  directs  it  to  be  poured 
from  a  ladder  out  of  a  watering  pot  over  both 
trees  and  wall,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  vale, 
and  bringing  it  on  in  courses  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. Mr.  Speechley  is  not  the  first  person  who 
has  thouglit  of  this  application  of  the  mixture. 
It   is   a  fact   which    has  been    long   known    and 


far  licyond  what  we  at  present  conceive  or  anti- 
cipate. 

A  COUNTRYMAN. 


FROm    THF    RALEIGH    REGISTER. 

In  your  last  paper  I  saw  a  cure  for  the  Botts,  or 
as  they  are  commonly  called  the  Grubs,  in  Horses. 
It  may  be  very  correct ;  but  ha\'ing  learnt  from  the 
late  Mr  Craven,  of  this  city,  a  much  more  sim- 
ple, and  perhaps  as  effectual  a  cure,  I  offer  it  for 
publication.  He  stated,  that  on  a  visit  to  Eden- 
ton,  he  could  not  pi-ocure  for  his  horse  any  other 
food  than  cut  oats.  The  horse  having  been  ac 
customed  to  be  fed  on  corn  and  fodder,  he  feared 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  support  himself  on 
cut  oats.  A  few  days  after  he  arrived,  the  hos- 
tler requested  him  to  go  to  the  stable.  When 
there,  he  found  his  horse  had  passed  a  large 
(juantity  of  grub  worms,  and  every  day  while  he 
stayed,  he  continued  to  pass  them  in  a  reduced 
quantity,  so  that  he  believed  that  his  horse  was  pre- 
served by  this  excellent  food. 

POOR  RICHARD. 

N.  B.  Western  w  agoners,  who  are  in  the  ha- 
bit of  feeding  their  horses  on  cut  rye  straw  and 
meal,  say  they  seldom  die  of  the  Ijotts. 

The  late  Austin  Curtis,  of  Halifax,  who  was 
known  as  tlie  first  horse  keeper  in  the  state,  as- 
serted that  human  urine  was  the  most  certain 
remedy  to  remove  grubs — by  drenching  with 
urine,  and  after  some  time  giving  a  strong  purga- 


whiie  the  rest  of  the  garden,  invigorated  by  the 


FISH. 
Tiie  Philadelphians  have  adopted  the  mode  of 
des])atching  vessels  to  the  Capes  of  the  Dela- 
ware, for  the  pui-posc  of  procuring  fish,  wiiich 
are  to  have  their  entrails  and  gills  extracted,  and 
then  packed  in  ice,  in  which  state  they  are  de- 
pri\  ed  of  the  blood,  which  answers  all  the  pur- 
poses of  crimping;  for  it  is  owing  to  the  coa  u- 
lated  Ijlood  remaining  in  the  fish,  with  the  other 
parts,  which  deprives  them  of  that  sweetness  and 


A  considerable  extent  of  wall  may  be  washed!  firmness,  which  they  otherwise  would  have 
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Accom/tanyinsf  the  Ui'/iort  of  the  Committee  nf 
Jl'ays  and  Afeatis  to  the  House  of  he/irenn:- 
tatives,  ^/iril  30,  1822. 

A  statement  sliewing  the  annual  amount  of  the 


If  these  twenty  years  be  divitlcd  inU)   four  se- 


ries, of  five  years  each,  it  will  appear  that  the 
actual  receipts  have  cither  excecilcd  or  fallen 
short  of  the  estimated  receipts  in  the  following 
proportions: 

Ii,  the  iirst   scries,  viz:     1802  to   1806,    inclu- 


ous  in  the  end.     Hut,  secondly,  if  trees  be  un- 
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healthy,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  it  is 
worth  the  risk  to  make  exi)erimcnts.  It  nm.st 
be  a  case  of  theiaiter  kind  which  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair has  referred  to,  and  it  was  our  own  case  in 
the  experiments  above  alluded  to:  the  trees  were 
"       "  The 

licing  it 
In  the  2d  scries,  viz.:  1817   to  181S,  inclusive. Idownwanls,  any  time   during   the  early  part  of 
71  parts  in  500,  or  14  per  cent. ;  and,  in  the  cus-Uvintcr,  taking  care  not  to  go  too  deep,  but  to  take 
toms,  75  parts  in  500,  or  15  per  cent.  oft"  all  the  outside  to  tlie  «n/i  ,§-rfra.      The  cflfect 

In  the  3d  scries,  viz  :  1812  to  1816,  inclusive,  was,thatlbcensuingscasonthefriiit waslargerand 


total  estimated  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  and  ^'^■<-''  '  "^  I'^J'^^  "'-'''.'*■  «'•  '^  per  cent ;  and,  in  the! cankered  and  n>ossy,  and  bore  mean  fruit 
of  the   total  actual  receipts  from  1S02  to  1821,  ^^^:J^.^^  '."  ,^'^.°',o"';^L'fo'",o^"L,..„:...  1°"^.":.'?.^!;^  '''^l':''iV.°;:'''^;.!'I  ,'^''ll""'^"">\^ 
inclusive;  ar.d  si\ewin^;  purticuiarly  the  amount 
estimated,  and  the  amount   actually  received 
from   ciisionis. 
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*  In  consequence  oj  the  laiv  refieuling  the^^  In- 
ternal duties."  this  source  of  revenue,  ivhic/i 
ivds  estimated  at  g'2,o00,006,  produced  only 
$955,270  20. 

^   /•  consequence  of  the  law  for  the  relief  of  the 
.!,f  rs  of  "■'  fiublic  lands"  the  f.roceeds  of  tl' 
f   ftublic   lands,   which   were  istiimited  ai 
1,000,  amounted  only  to  §1,212,96646. 


106  parts  in  500  or  21  per  cent;  and,  in  the  cus- 
toms  119  parts  in  500,  or  24  per  cent. 

In  the  4th  series,  viz:  1817  to  1821,  inclusive, 
51  parts  to  500,  or  10  jjer  cent;  and  in  the  cus- 
ton:s,  55  parts  in  500,  or    11  percent 

The  difference  between  the  estimates  and  ic- 
ceipts  is  less  during  the  last  five  years  than  du 
ring  any  series  of  five  years  embraced  in  this 
statement. 

From  the  year  1802  to  1813,  inclusive,  the  es- 
timates were  made  by  iVIr.  Gallatin 

From  the  year  1814  to  1846,  inclusive,  the  es- 
timates were  made  by  Mr.  Dallas. 

From  the  year  1817tolS20  inclusive,  the  es 
timates  were  made  by  iVlr.  Crawford. 


Selections  from  late  numbers  of  the  London  Far- 
mers' Journal,    received    at   the   office  of  the 
American  Farmer. 
QUERIES    ON  BARKING  FRUIT    TREES, 
AND  ON  IMPROVING  GRASS  LAND. 
Bromyard,  May  8,  1821. 
Sir, 
I  Ix'g  to  inquire,  through  the  medium    of  your 
valualjle  Journal,  whether  any    of  your  corres- 
pondents can  communicate  a  detail  of  the  experi- 
ment tried  in  Scotland  on  barking  fruit  trees. — 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  excellent  "  Code  of  Ag- 
riculture," page  438,  mentions  that  "  Mr.  P.  Ly- 
on, of  Comely  Garden,  near  Edinburgh,  has  tri- 
ed the  experiment  on  above  800  fruit  trees,  both 


more  perfect,  and  earlier  ripened.  (The  whole 
trunk  and  main  branches  were  done.)  In  the  or- 
chard, two  ribstone  pippin  trees  stood  contigu- 
ous ;  the  first  year  only  one  was  operated  upon, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  fruit  v/as  very  striking. 
The  second  year  the  other  was  done,  and  the 
same  effect  followed  ;  but  the  first  tree  was  the 
worse  for  the  barking,  got  rapidly  weaker  in 
growth,  and  has  been  headed  down.  The  second 
tree  was  less  cankered,  and  l)ore  a  fair  crop  two 
years  afterwards  ;  how  it  will  go  on  remains  to 
be  proved.  The  operation  was  tried  upon  a  gol- 
den pippin,  which  had  been  headed  down  two 
years  before,  and  this  it  almost  killed  ;  it  was  al- 
so tried  upon  a  very  healthy  cherry-tree,  whiclx 
was  quite  spoiled  by  it.  Thus  far  our  experience 
has  gone,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr. 
P.  Lyon,  of  Comely  Garden,  as  a  further  report 
of  the  effect  to  be  expected. 

Fditor  Fanners'  Journal. 

QUERY  ON  THE   DESTRUCTION  OF 
MICE. 

J\'orthamlitonshire,  May  10,  1S21. 
Sir, 
If  any  of  your  readers  know  of  a  safe  and  ef- 
fectual remedy  to  destroy  Mice  in  a  wheat  hove!, 
and   will   be   good  enough   to   communicate  the 
same,  they  will  confer  a  favour  on  me,  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  many  others  of  your  friends.     My  hov- 
els stand  upon   proper   frames,  to  prevent  their 
getting  up.     In  former  times  we   were  not  trou- 
young  and  old,  and  with  great  success."    I  should  bled  as  we  are  now  with  tliese  destructive  little 


be  glad  to  learn  whether  any  account  of  this  ex-  animals. 

periment  has  been  published,  and  where  it  is   to  I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 

be  procured  ?     Or  if  no  such  publication  has  ta-  A.  N.  F. 

ken  place,  perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  

would  be  kind  enough  to  state  the  mode  in  which  ON  ROADS  AND  WHEELS. 

the  experiment  was  conducted  ;  on  what  kinds  of  jT?^  We  have  received  a  letter  containing  some 
fruit  trees  ,-  at  what  .reason  of  the  year  ;  and  what  very  sensible  corrections  applicable  to  the  letter 
now  (or  lately)  appears  to  have  been  the  effect  ?  i  printed  in  our  last,  from  the  author  ;  but  having. 
Your  Journal  of  April  2d  contains  a  letter  sign- 'for  brevity's  sake,  made  some  vai-iations  from 
ed  y.  .v.  and  dated  Hereford,  March  16th,  "on;tbe  original,  they  became  unnecessary.  Our 
the  improvement  of  Grass  Land  ;"  in  which  the  able  correspondent  proceeds  at  considerable 
writer  states,  that  he  has  effected  great  improve*-  length,  and  with  great  ingenuity,  to  argue  against 
ments  in  his  grass  lands,  so  much  so  as  to  double  the  cylindrical  wheels,  both  as  to  their  strengtli 
their  produce.  Do  me  the  favour  to  mention,  in  and  pressure  (the  latter  on  curved  roads  must  ne- 
your  next  Joui'ual,  whether  you  are  at  liberty  to  cessarily  be  on  the  two  inner  edges  when  going 
:ommunicate  the  address  of  y.  i'.  As  an  inhabi-  in  the  centre,  and  on  one  inner  and  one  outer  edge 
ant  and  occupier  of  land  in  the  same  county  from  when  going  on  the  side.)  But  as  he  goes  princi- 
whence  his  letter  is  dated,  I  shf.uld  be  glad  to  pally  on  the  supposition  that  the  cylind  ical 
profit  by  his  instruction  ;  and  if  he  do  not  forbid  wheels  are  to  be  c^ybrffrf,  we  conceive  it  is  not 
the  visit,  should  be  happy  to  inspect  his  improve- j  necessary  to  state  his  reasoning  at  large.  He 
ments.  I  remain.  Sir,  concludes  his  very  able  letter  \vith  the  following 

Your  obedient  servant,  le:<periment  : — 

W.  G.  C.     1      "  Since  my  last,  I  have  had  a  cone   and   cjlin- 

it7=  We  know  the  addi-ess  of  J.  S.  who  is  a  ve-l  der  wheel  made  as  follows  :  a  circular  piece  of 
ry  respectable  gentleman,  and  we  doubt  not  that  board  four  inches  diameter  for  the  naves  ;  six 
the  correspondence  will  produce  an  agreeable  spokes  (si.x  inches  long  for  each  wheel)  of  wire 
eclaircissnient.  The  experiment  on  fruit  trees  (No.  14.)  and  ii-on  hooping  from  the  same  piece, 
we  have  tried,  but  we  conceive  that  several  pre-  for  therims.  The  cone  I  laid  down  v.'ith  its  oat- 
liniinaries  are  necessary  to  be  stated,  or  under-  side  upon  atiblc,  and  placed  upon  the  nave  101b. 
stood,  before  any  useful  information  can  be  de-  weight,  which  did  not  settle  it  down  one  tenth  ot 
rued.  First,  if  the  soil  be  good  (including  depth  an  inch.  I  tiieu  laid  the  cylinder,  supported  on 
of  bottom,)  and  the  trees  be  healthy  (i.e.)  free  its  rims,  on  a  table,  and  placed  half  a  pound  on 
rom  Cfi»i(-er  and  moss,  or  nearly  so,  we  conceive  the  nave,  and  could  but  just  perceive  the  diitei-- 
'■atto  hark  \.\\fm.  as  meant,  would  be  hazard-  ence  ;  but  w  lien  1  put  on  one  i.oiind,  it  very  evi- 
ous ;  perhaps  not  merely  useless,  but  mischiev-,dently  settled  more  down  ihAii  that  <  hich   had 
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the  101b.  ;  the  weight  upon  the  cylinder  was  then 
in  part  supported  by  the  hanging  of  the  spokes 
from  the  rim,  which  must  have  a  tendency  to 
make  them  b'.-ceme  ricketty :  the  spokes  and  rim 
of  the  cone  were  acted  upon  just  the  reverse. — 
This  experiment  will,  perhaps,  speak  best  for 
itself,  and  I  hope  will  be  a  means  of  preventing 
the  poor  farmers  from  being  driven  to  an  expen- 
sive and  useless  experiment." 

1  remain,  your's  &c. 
A  Common  Leicestershire  Farmer. 

PEDESTRIANISM.  I 

Rainer,  the  Kentish  pedestrian,  started  en 
Thursday,  on  the  Woodford  road,  to  perform  his 
undertaking  of  fifty  miles  in  seven  hours  and  a 
half,  for  a  considerable  bet.  He  went  off  well, 
and  was  Ijacked  at  odds  to  win,  but  he  was  beat 
at  thirty-six  miles  ;  he  kept  on  the  whole  time, 
when  he  was  four  miles  from  home,  and  lost  the 
-match. 

Match  to  Walk  Twelve  Miles  in  'J  wo  Hours. 
This  was  a  match  for  100  guineas,  for  Mr.  West, 
the  pedestrian,  to  walk  the  above  distance  in  the 
stated  time.  It  was  done  over  a  two-mile  piece 
of  turf,  at  Chillingficld,  near  Barnet,  about  the 
time  of  Kainer's  match,  and  the  distance  was  ac 
complishcd  in  fifty-nine   minutes  forty-seven  se- 


SECOND  CATTLE  SHOW, 

Held  by  the  Board  of  Jgricullnre  of  Great 
Britain. 
W^e  must  confess  that  we  take  particular  plea- 
sure in  giving  the  following  account  of  the  second 
Cattle  Show  held  by  the  English  Board  of  Agri- 
culture— we  say  tlie  second,  for  although  the  Board 
itself  was  long  since  founded  by  that  great  agri- 
cultural hmiinary,  Sir  John  Sinclair;  and  incalcu- 
lable benefits  have  flowed  from  its  labours  in  col- 
lecting and  disseminating  useful  information, 
yet  it  was  not  until  last  year  that  it  first  got  up 
an  AgricuUiirat  Exhibition,  and  the  second  was 
held  on  the  22d  and  23d  of  Ajjril  'ast. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  prize  of  a 
piece  of  plate  valued  at  30  pounds  sterling,  aiid 
another  valued  at  20  pounds,  were  both  awaicied 
to  our  worthy  friend  Charles  Champion,  Esq., 
for  the  best  bull  and  cow  of  the  "Improved  Short 
horn"  breed,  and  we  take  leave  to  remind 
him  that  the  bull  Champion,  and  heifers 
White  Rose,  and  Shepherdess,  exhibited  by  the 
Editor  at  the  late  Maryland  Cattle  Show — 
were  of  this  same  stock,  and  procured  from  Mr. 
Champion.  Hence  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that 
we  have  put  the  country  in  possession  of  the 
very  best  of  that  breed  in  England,  and  in  its 
greatest  perfection.  It  will  be  observed  that 
tlie  Editor  of  the  London  Farmer's  Journal, — a 
cond's.  The  pedestrian  is  neai'ly  forty  years  of  gentleman  of  great  ability  of  indefatigable  in- 
age,  and  his  manner  of  walking  is  very  true,  idustry  and  of  much  practical  observation,  re- 
there  not  being  more  than  eight  seconds  differ- 'marks  as  to  Mr.  Champion's  bull  "we  cannot 
ence  in  each  of  his  miles.  Time  was  backed  at 'but  say  he  was  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
five  and  six  to  four.  jhandsome  animal  of  his  kind  we  have  ever  seen  ;" 

Tandem  Driving. — A  match  was  driven  on,and  we  know  that  Mr.  Holdich  has  been  in  the 
Wednesday  on  the  Lewisham  roud,  for  one  hun-  ],;ibit  of  attending  the  great  agricultural  exhibi- 
dred  guineas,  by  Mr.  Gwilt,  a  dealer,  who  un-|tion  at  Holkham,  and  doubtless  at  many  other 
dertook  to   trot  two   liorses  in    tandem   thirteen  ; places. 

miles  in  one   hour,  and  to  wait  thicc  minutes  if  |     vVe  have  inserted  a  few  of  the   toasts  of  the 
either  horse  broke  into  ;i  gallop.     The  horses  did  I, nost    general  character   given    on  the  occasion, 
the  first  three  miles  in  some  seconds  over  twelve  omitting  those  of  a  personal  or   local  cast  with 
minutes,  when  the  leader  broke  from  the  trot,  and 
half  the  distance  was])erformedin  thirty  minutes 
and  thirty  seconds.     The  driver  was  going  on  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  in  four  minutes  and  fittcen  seconds, 
■when  the  wheel-horse  broke  into  a  gallop  in  the 
eleventh  mile,  and  the  mutch  was  given   up  as 
lost. 


Among  the  company  in  the  Yard,  we  observed 
liis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  Lord  Althorp; 
he  Earl  of  Egrcmont  ;  Sir  Charles  Morgan^ 
Bart. ;  C.  C.  Western,  Esq.  M.  P.,  J.  C.  Curwcn, 
Esq.  M.  P.,  C.  M.  Cheere,  Esq.  M.  P.,  Davies 
Gilbert,  Esq.  M.  P.,  John  Fane,  Esq.  M.  P., 
C.  T.  Tower,  Esq.,  W.  Childc,  Esq.,  J.  R. 
Smythies,  Esq.,  Wm.  (ireen,  Esq.,  John  EUman, 
sen.  Esq.,  W.  B.  Thomas,  Esq.,  Charles  Cham- 
pion, Esq.  Wm.  Lanibe,  Esq.,  J.  W.  Allen, 
Esq.  &c.  &c.  The  company,  though  not  very 
niimerous,  was   highly  respectable. 

The  number  of  animals  exhibited  were  elevea 
1)ulls,  seven  cows,  two  heifers,  six  steers,  twen- 
ty rams,  thirty-five  ewes,  and  six  lambs  ;  three 
tegs,   eight   boars,  and  twelve  sows. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  the  seedsman  to  the  Board,  shew- 
ed some  choice  specimens  of  red  and  yellow 
Mangel  Wurtzel. 

THE  DINNER. 
At  five  o'clock  on  Monday,  about  40  gentle- 
men sat  dov/n  to  an  excellent  dinner  at  the  Free- 
mansons'  Tavern;  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Macclesfield  (President)  in  the  Chair.  After  the 
cloth  -was  drawn,  the  noble  Chairman  gave, 
"  The  King," — "  The  Royal  Family," — "  Suc- 
cess to  Agriculture."  According  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  business,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Geo, 
Webb  Hall,  then  rose,  and  read  the  adjudicatitia 
of  the  premiums,  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Charles  Champion,  of  Blyth,  Notts,  a 
piece  of  plate  value  £30,  for  the  best  bull  of  the 
Durham  (or  short-horned)  breed,  named  Aide- 
de-Camp,  aged  22  months. 

Tlie  Rev.  George  Jenyns,  of  Bottisham  Hall, 
Cambridgeshire,  a  piece  of  plate  value  J30,  for 
the  best  bull  of  the  Hereford  breed,  five  years 
old.  Mr.  John  Putland,  of  Willingdon,  Sussex, 
a  piece  of  plate  value  £30,  for  the  best  bull  of  the 
Sussex  breed,  two  years  old;  no  comijctition. 

Charles  Callis  \\''estern,  Esq.  of  Felix  Hall, 
Essex,   a  piece  of  plate  value  £30,  for  the  best 


the  speeches  of  members,  interesting,    no  doubt  bull  of  the  Devon  breed,  five  years  old 


We  are  sorry  to  see  from  a  paper  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  progressive 
decline  of  the  value  of  manufactured  woolen 
goods  and  woolen  yarn.  For  one  year,  to  the  5th 
January  1819, 
The  total  declared  value  was  -  £9,047,960  19  11 

To  the  5th  Jan.  1S20  - 6,899,694     6     5 

ToSth  Jan.  1S2X 6,275,164   12   11 

It  appears  by  the  papers  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  respecting  the  Penitentiary  at  Mil- 
bank  (ordered  to  be  printed  March  15,)  that 
there  are  now  551  prisoners  in  that  prison,  the 
net  expense    of   whose  maintenance    has    been 

£l4,o80.  3s.  6d. for  last  year,  which  is  £26.  \7i.\ford  Bulls,  nor  any  breeding  Cows  of  the  im 
per  head.  This  is  about  half  a  guinea  a  week  forjnroved  Short-horn  breed  :  the  sight  was  altoge 
the  board-wages  of  these  worthy  servants  of  the  ther  extremely  gratifying. 


where  they  were  delivered,  but  deriving  that 
interest  chiefly  from  political  considerations  of 
local   origin  and  existence. 

Editor  ylm.  Earnier. 
RO.\-RD  OF  AGRICULTURE'S  CATTLE 
SHOW. 
This  interesting  exhibition  took  place  in  Aid- 
ridge's  Yard,  Little  St.  Martin's-lane,  West- 
minster, on  Monday,  and  Tuesday  last.  The 
Show  was  highly  creditable  and  satisfactory,  and 
many  first-rate  Breeders  contributed  their  stock 
on  the  occasion.  It  is  a  very  pleasing  and  in- 
structive sight,  when  gentlemen  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  have  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing some  of  the  best  animals  in  all  the  celebra- 
ted breeds,  and  the  public  is  much  indebted  to 
the  exhibitors.  For  our  own  part,  v.e  b.ad  never, 
before  these  shows  were  instituted,  seen  any 
.specimens  of  the   best   Short-horned  and   Hcre- 


public.  But  the  lodging  of  these  gentry  is  paid 
for  at  a  much  more  extravagant  rate.  The  sum 
of  £400,000,  has  been  already  expended  on  the 
building  of  this  prison  ;  which  sum  divided  by 
551,  gives  about  £722,  apiece  as  the  sum  paid  for 
the  erection  of  the  residence  of  each  of  these 
persons.  A  man  who  builds  a  house  generally 
gets  10  per  cer.t.  for  his  money,  which  would 
make  the  house-rent  merely,  for  each  of  tlie 
prisoners,  £72.  2s.  a  year;  so  that  altogether 
they  cost  more  per  head  than  the  junior  clerks  in 
public  offices,  and  about  four  times  as  much  as 
well-paid  labourers  with  families  in  most  countie 
an  England, 


We  should  be  liajipy  to  enumerate  all  the 
objects,  with  some  observations  on  such  as  struck 
more  jiaiticularly  ;  but  this,  standing  on  our 
individual  judgment,  might  be  imprudent ;  be- 
sides which,  many  of  the  pens  were  without 
labels,  and  we  should  therefore,  perforce,  omit 
some  animals  which  ought,  in  all  reason,  to  be 
commended.  The  expression  of  just  praise  may 
very  well  be  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  the 
decision  of  the  Judges,  whose  award  gave  the 
highest  satisfaction  to  the  company.  The  Judges 
were — Mr.  Ellman,  sen.  of  Glynd,  near  Lewes; 
Mr.  Joseph  Russell,  late  of  Warwickshire;  and 
Mr.  Paul  Bright,  of  Handley,  Derbyshire. 


Mr.  Charles  Champion,  a  piece  of  plate  value 
£20,  for  the  best  breeding  cow  of  the  Durham 
(or  short-horned)  breed. 

Mr.  John  Putland,  a  piece  of  plate  value  £20, 
for  the  best  breeding  cow  of  the  Sussex  breed. 

Mr.  John  Walker,  of  Westington,  Hereford- 
shire, a  piece  of  plate  value  £20,  for  the  best 
breeding  cow  of  the  Herefordshire  breed. 

Charles  C.  Western,  Esq.  a  piece  of  plate  va- 
lue £20,  for  the  best  breeding  Heifer  of  the  De-- 
vonsliire  breed. 

Mr.  Henry  Boys,  of  Salmstone,  Kent,  apiece 
of  plate  value  £l5,  for  the  best  ram  of  the  South- 
down (or  short-wooled)  breed. 

Charles  C.  Western,  Esq.  a  piece  of  plate  va- 
lue £15,  for  the  best  ram  of  the  Merino  (or  fine- 
wooled)  breed. 

Mr.  Humphrey  Tuckwell,  of  Signett,  Oxford- 
shire, a  piece  of  plate  value  £15,  for  the  best 
ram  of  the  Cotswold  (orlong-wooled)  breed. 

Mr.  Stephen  Grantham,  of  Stoneham,  Sussex, 
a  piece  of  plate  value  £15,  for  the  best  pen  of 
Southdown  Ewes. 

For  three  pens  of  Merino  ewe  tegs,  belonging 
respectively  to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
John  Fane,  Esq.,  and  C.  C.  Western,  Esq.,  aa 
honorary  premium  of  £10  each. 

Charles  C.  Western,  Esq.  a  piece  of  plate  va- 
lue, £10,  for  e.xhibiting  the  best  boar,  of  his  pe- 
culiar breed. 

Mr.  George  Dodd,  of  Chenies,   Bucks,  a  ditt^  ■ 
for  ditto. 

Mr.  John  Putland,  a  ditto,  for  ditto. 
Mr.  Stephen  Grantham,  a  ditto,  for  riitte. 
Mr.  Stephen    (irautham,  a  piece  of  plate  value 
£10,  for  exhibiting  the  best  breeding  sow,  of  his 
peculiar  breed. 
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i.  liurlts  C.  wustcni,  Es-j.  adiUo,  ior  ditto. 

Mr.  CJeurgc  UoiUl,  a  ditto,  for  diUo. 

Mr.  Will.  Cawstoii,  of   Broddwatc;-,   Herts 
ditto  for  ditto. 

Mr.  Giorge  Dodd,  a  piece  of  plate  value  £iO, 
for  cxhibitiiii;,  the  best  steer,  Of  young  ox,  of  the 
short-horned  breed. 

Mr.  John  Walker,  apiece  of  plate  value  £20, 
foi-  the  best  steer,  of  the  Herefordshire  breed. 

Mr.  John  PutUmd,  a  piece  of  plate  value  jL'lJ, 
for  the  best  steer,  of  the  Sussex  breed,  in  work- 
iiif;  condition. 

The  reading  of  the  awards  being  finished,  the 
noble  Chairman  deli-,  ered  the  premiums  to  the 
respective  candidates,  with  his  accustomed  ur- 
banit)-,  making  suitable  observations,  and  giving 
appropriate  praise  to  each  class  of  animals.  He 
then  gave,  "  The  Judges,"  and  thanks  to  them 
for  the  trouble  they  had  taken,  and  for  tlieir  able 
aiid  judicious  decisions.  Mr.  Bright  returned 
thanks,  for  himself  and  his  colleagues. 

"  The  successful  Exhibitors  of  stock,"  with 
three  times  three. — Mr.  Putland  returned  thanks 
for  the  fortunate  competitors:  for  himself  he  was 

perfectly  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Judg- i  Virginia, 10 

es.     (These   observations    excited   some   merri-  North  Carolina, 

ment,  Mr.  P.  having  obtained  no  less  than   four 

premiums.) 

"  The  unsuccessful  candidates,  witli  thanks 
to  them  for  sending  stock."  The  noble  Chair 
man  accompanied  this  toast  with  saying  that  the 
only  way  to  get  a  premium,  was  by  continuing 
to  send  stock  to  such  exhibitions ;  knowledgi 
and  judgment  were  obtained,  and  emulation  ex 
cited ;  and  success  generally  was  the  reward. 

Mr.  Cawston,  jun.  returned  thanks.  He  said 
there  could  be  no  feeling  of  disappointment 
■fthere  every  one  was  satisfied  ;  perseverance  sel 
dora  failed  of  its  object ;  and  he  should  for  one 
not  despair  ;  but  he  rose  mni-e  particularly  to 
propose  the  health  of  bir  John  Sebright,  whose 
absence  he  much  regretted;  to  him  be  w  is  in- 
dibted  for  the  origin  of  the  stock  he  had  shewn 
this  day  (Merinos,)  and  every  one  knew  how 
pre-eminently  successful  at  public  exhibitions 
had  that  stock  been  in  his  (Mr.  C.'s)  father': 
hands.  He  would  take  the  liberty  of  adding 
that  Sir  John  was  a  most  liberal  and  excellent 
landlord.  The  toast  was  drank  with  three  times 
three,  and  e\ery  mark  of  afl'ection  and  respect. 
"  Success  to  the  Fleece  and  the  Flail," 
"  Breeding  in  all  its  branches." 

Many  other  toasts  were  drank,  and  the  com- 
pany broke  up  about  11  o'clock. 

\Ve  have  to  add  that  the  dinner  being  on  Mon- 
dav,  the  attendance  of  company  at  the  Sliow  on 
Tuesday  was  so  small,  that  the  doors  were  clo- 
sed at  an  early  hour. 


The  following  statement,  showing  tlie  c!a'-scs|iio  dilficulty  in  working  it  from  6  to  lU  inches 
and  jjrofessions  of  tiie  Members  of  the  1  nil  (.'on-  deep,  uitli  two  hoi-ses,  (1  do  not  now  work  l!\c 
gross,  from  the  several  states,  has  been   prepar-hoi.ses  as  I  did  prior  to  my  first  letter  on  the  Siib- 


ed    with   considerable   care,  by  a  member  from  ject,  but  work  them  abreast  of  each  other,)  and  I 
Ohio,  audit   is  believed  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not  am  fully    satisfied  that  there   are,    at   least,   10 
\_.'hitcykun  1-if/iubl'tC. 


^  ^  ^  :? 


Mr.  Champion's  bull  22  months  old,  weighed 
by  Mr.  Pickford's  machine,  gave  16  cwt.  2  qrs. 
and  3  lbs.  Of  this  bull  we  cannot  but  say  he 
"Was  by  far  the  most  comfdcte  and  hayidsome  ani- 
mal of  /lis  kind  we  have  ever  seen.  He  is  called 
Aid-de-Camfi,  and  was  got  by  Warrior;  dam  by 
Charles;  g.  dam  Miss  Colling,  by  Prince;  g.  g. 
dam  by  Comet.  Mr.  C.'s  prize  cow,  was  Miss 
Colling,  now  10  yeas  old,  and  has  bred  eight 
calves  ;  she  was  got  by  Prince,  and  her  dam  by 
Comet.  She  is  a  pale  red  cow,  having  a  very 
wide,  level  and  beautiful  carcase,  with  a  hand- 
some, good  sized  and  well  shaped  bag.  Mr. 
Putland's  Sussex  breed  was  very  much  admired. 
Mr.  Western's  Devons  also  had  singular  merit ; 
as  had  likewise  the  Herefordshire  stock. 

IVe  believe  there  ivas  some  /lig  slocic  from  C. 
T.  Tower,  Esq.  but  nve  could  not  ascertain  them 
from  a  want  of  labels. 

Editor  of  the  Farmers'  JourmiL 


Maine,     4 

New  Hampshire,    .    .  3 

Massachusetts,     ...  9 

Rhode  Island,    ....  1 

Connecticut, 4 

Vermont, 5 

New  Vork 16 

New  Je»sey, 1 

Pennsylvania, 9 

Delaware, 2 

Maryland, 4 


South  Carolina, 

Georgia, 3 

Kentuck)- 8 

Tennessee, 3 

Ohio, 2 

Louisiana, 1 

Indiana, 1 

Illinois 1 

Mississippi, 1 

Alabama, 1 

Missouri,     1 


10  0  1 

1     0  0  0 

1     0  0  o 

1  0  0  0 

2  0  0  1 
0     0  0  0 


horses  on  the  farms  which  1  sujierintend,  either 
one  of  w'uch  w.iuld  work  my  plough  7  inches 
deep,  and  follow  a  barshare  that  would  complete 
one  acre  per  day  ;  the  labor  would  uerhaps  be  too 
much,  for  more  tJi.m  one  day,  but  1  know  they 
could  do  it  for  that  period  at  least,  in  my  substra- 
tum that  I  have  to  till. 

\\'ith  ?4r.  Cocke,  tlie  want  of  a  suiticicnt  num- 
ber of  teams,  may  form  an  objection  to  a  full  til- 
e  lage  of  this  kind,  but  i  ami  generally  able  to  com- 
13  mand  any  number  of  teams,  that  I   may  stand  in 
need  of.     On  emergencies,  I  resort   to  a  greater 
number  of  oxen  than  I  generally  use,  always  hav- 
ing young  cattle  suitable,    on    the  farms,  and   I 
have  in  one  instance,  made  an  excellent    worker 
of  a  strong  cow  that  was  almost  useless  as  a  mil- 
ker.    My  object  is  to  economize  human   labour, 
and  if  I  cannot  spare  horses,  a  yoke  of  good  oxen 
will  work  my   plough,   and  keep   at  the  heels  of 
the  horses  in  tlie    barshare  before  them,  which 
j3  will  be  less  expensive  than  a  single  horse  in  a  sin- 
g  j  gle  coulter  plough,  as  each  must  have  a  driver  o» 
ploughman. 

Yonr's  Sec. 
JOSEPH  DELAPLANE. 


9"  54 
Territories. 

Michigan 1 

Arkansas, 1 
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TO  TUE  EDITOR  01    THE  AJIERICAN  FARMER. 

ON  TRANSPLANTING   YOUNG  CEDARSi 

Sir, 

The  most  eligible  season  for  removing  and 
transplanting  the  red  cedar,  is  any  time  betweea 
tlie  months  of  September  and  June. 

To  insure  their  succeeding,  it  is  necessary  af- 
ter the  holes  are  ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
\oung  trees  to  prepai-e  a  sufficiency  of  earth 
which  must  be  well  mixed  or  puddled  with  water, 
about  the  consistency  of  thick  paint.     The  holes 


The  Members  were  born  in  the  states  and  coun-l  must  be  filled  with  this  mixture  before  the  trees 


tries  following  : 

In  Virginia, 37 

Pennsylvania  .  .  27 
Connecticut,  ...  27 
Massachusetts,  .  23 
North  Carolina,  .  13 
New  York,  ...  12 
Maryland,  ....  10 
New  Jersey,  ...  8 
South  Carolina,  .  8 
New  Hampshire,     5 


are  introduced,  that  it  may  settle  and  complete 
Brought  over  .  .  .  i7o^5f ''"^ '^'  ''^^  ""''^'     The  earth  that  is  removed  in 
In  Georgia  .  .'  ".  '.  '.       4  'I'Sging  t'lc  holes,  if  rich,  will  answer,  if  other 


Carried  over,    .  .  .  170 


Kentuckv, 
Rhode  Island, 
Delaware,  .  . 
Tennessee,  .  . 
Maine,  .... 
Ireland,  .... 
Bermuda,  .  .  . 

Total 189 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


^  wise,   good   loam  ought   to  be    procured.      The 
2  trees   will   grow    amazingly  fast    if  good  soil  is 
2  used.     This  useful  tree   for  hedges  has   always 
J  :  succeeded  with  me  when  planted  in  this  manner, 
and  I  am   sure    "  A  Subscriber"  will  meet   with 
success  if  he  will  be  governed  by  my  experience. 
He  must  be  careful  that  the  roots  do  not  become 
dry  by  exposure  to  tlie  sun  or  drying  winds  before 
planting,  as  they  are  very  susceptible  of  injury, 
and  ought  to  be  well  guaiiied  if  removed  to  any 
distance. 

',  I   am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  serv't. 


SUBSTRATUM  PLOUGHS. 
Notwithstanding  I  have  a  hosl^of  eminent  Far- 
mers against  me,  at  tl.e  head  of  whom  stands  the 
respectable  President  of  our  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty ;  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  origin  of  my 
plough,  who  prefers  two  coulters  to  three,  I  do 
most  strenuously  cinitend  that  three  coulters  are 
necessary  to  constitute  a  complete  substratum 
plough  ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  willing  to   admit 


June  9,  1822. 


R. 


EAUov's  V ovYfcs\»ouA.i'.v\ee. 


Columbia,  S.  C.  June  5th,  1822. 
MILLET. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  duly  received  your  letter  of 
the  24th  ult.  including  two  seeds  of  the  Tea  Plant 
that  two  coulters  having  broad  feet,  may  pulver- 1  for  which  I  am  muck  obliged  to  you,  and  I  assure 
ize  the  earth  sufficiently,  yet  three  will  do  it' you  that  if  they  come  up,  they  will  be  well  takea 
rather  better,  and  they  being  made  in  the  common  j  care  of. 

way,  will  require  sharpening  or  repairing  less  I  send  you  here  enclosed  a  few  seeds  of  a  kind 
frequently.  I  ploughed  25  acres  with  mine,  this 'of  Millet  which  I  distinguish  by  the  name  of 
sprmg,  and  believe  1  can  plough  25  more,  before  Egyptian  Millet,  altiiough  1  may  be  mistaken  as- 
it  will  want  repairing.  As  to  the  draft  requisite  tO;  to  its  native  country.  Us  value,  however,  I  doubt 
work 'U^  I  caa  with  contideace  assert  tliat  1  found.)  not ;    and  from  a  table  spoonful  of    the  seed  I- 
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brought  from  France  with  me,  I  ha\e  been  ubk 
to  give  away  enough  to  plant  many  acres.  It  was 
my  intention  to  send  you  some  of  it  earlier  than 
this,  but  having  neglected  to  send  by  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity,  I  thought  of  putting  it  ofT"  till 
next  winter,  when  I  shall  send  you  a  quantity  for 
distribution  among  your  agi'icultural  friends. — 
The  plant  grows  about  fifteen  feet  high,  bears 
from  ten  to  ibrty  stalks  from  each  seed,  the  ears 
are  from  eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  long  ;  but 
what  Ithink  its  most  valuable  quality,  is  that  it 
will  like  GuineaGrass,  bear  4,  5,  or  6  cuttings  m 
the  summer,  and  that  horses  and  cattle  are  very 
fond  of  it;  I  know  of  no  better  plant  for  soiling. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  seed  enclosed  can  bear 
seed  this  fall,  the  season  being  so  far  advanced; 
but  I  beg  you  will  have  it  planted  neveitheless,  <^s 
I  shall  send  you  a  plenty  of 'it  in  time  for  next 
year.  Being  a  very  large  plant,  it  ought  to  be 
planted  about  the  same  distance  as  Indian  corn, 
and  only  one  plant  left  in  each  hill ;  at  least  there 
is  no  advantage  in  leaving  move  as  it  fills  the 
ground  wellin  good  land.  1  presume  that  what  is 
intended  for  fodder  might  be  planted  closer. 
I  am  very  respectfully. 
Dear,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

•    N.  HERBEMONT. 


TME  HAUNCH  OF  VENISON. 

FROM  THE  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 

At  Number  One  dwelt  Captain   Drew, 
George  Benson  dwelt  at  Number  Twj ; 

('I'he  sti'eet  we'll  not  now  mention) 
The  latter  stunn'd  the  King's  Bench  bar, 
The  former,  being  lamed  in  war, 
■     ,Sung  small  upon  a  jjension. 

Tom  Blewit  knew  them  both — than  he 
None  deeper  in  the  mystery 

Of  culinary  knowledge; 
From  I'urtle  soup  to  Stilton  cheese. 
Apt  student  taking  his  degrees 

In  Mrs.  Rundell's  College. 

Benson  to  dine  invited  Tom  : 
Proud  of  an  invitation  from 

A  host  who  "  spread"  so  nicely, 
Teiii  answered,  ere  the  ink  was  dry, 
"Extremely  happy — come  on  Fri- 

Day  next,  at   six  pi-ecisely." 

Blewit,  with  expectation  fraught. 
Drove  up  at  six,  each  savoury  thought 

Ideal  turbot  rich  in  : 
But,  ere  he  reached  the  winning-post, 
He  savi-  a  Haunch  of  Venison  roast 

Down  in  the  next  door  kitchen. 

Hev  !  Zounds !  what's  this  ?  a  hauth  at  Drew's 
1  must  drop  in  ;  I  can't  refuse  ; 

To  pass  were  downright  treason  : 
To  cui  Ned  Benson's  not  quite  staunch  ; 
Bui  the  provocative — a  haunch! 

Zounds  I    it's  the  first  this  season  ! 

"Venison,  thou'rtminei  I'll  talk  no  more — " 
Then,  rapjjing  thrice  at  Benson's  door, 

"  John,  I'm  in  such  a  hurry  I 
Do   tell  your  master  that  my  aunt 
Is  paralytic,  quite  aslant, 

1  must  be  off  for   Surrey." 

Now  Tom  at  next  door  makes  a  din — 

•'  Is  Captain  Drew  at  home  ?" — "  Walk  in" — 

"  Drew,  hov/  d'ye  doi"' — "  What !  blewit  .>" 
"  Yes,  1 — you've  asked  me  many  a  dav. 
To  lirop  in,  in  a  quiet  way. 

So  now  I'm  come  to  do  it." 


'  I  am  \ery   glad  \'ou  have,"  said  Drew, 
'  I've  nothing  but  an  Irish  stew — " 

Quoth  Tom  (aside)  "  No  matter, 
'Twont  do — my  stomach's  up  to  that, 
'Twill  lie  by,  till  the  lucid  fat 

Comes  quivering  on  the  platter." 

'  You  see  your  dinner,  Tom,"  Drew  cried, 
'  No,  but  i  don't  though,"  Tom  replied  : 

"  1  smok'd  below," — "  Wliat  ?" — "  Venison — 
A  haunch" — "  Oh  !   true,  it  is  not   mine  ; 
My  neighbour  has  some  friends  to  dine: — 

Your  neighbour!  who?" — "George  Benson." 

"  His  Chimney  smoked  ;  the  scene  to  change, 
I  let  him  have  my  kitchen  range. 

While  his  was  newly  polished  ; 
The  Venison  you  observed  below. 
Went  home  just   half  an  hour  agoj, 

I  guess  it's  now   demolished. 

"  Tom,  vhythat  look  of  doubtful  dread* 
Come,  help  yourself  to  salt  and  bread. 

Don't  sit  with  hands  and  knees  up  ; 
But  dine  for  once  oft  Irish  stew. 
And  read  the  "  Dog  and  Shadow"  through, 

When  next  you   open  iEsop.' 


"UMM  WA^Ml^l 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  JUNE  21,  1822. 


■iy  In  this  number  we  commence  the  publica- 
tion of  an  historical  account  of  "  Fruits  known 
IN  Great  Britain,  by  Henry  Philips,"  under 
the  persuasion  that  it  will  prove  highly  entertain- 
ing and  useful  to  a  great  i)ortion  of  our  readers 
It  isa  species  of  reading  that  may  be  put  with  ad 


his  experiments,  let  them  rather  adopt  the  mot- 
>.i,  ojicre  ct  Jide. 

PRICE   CURRENT— CORRECTED    weekly. 

Flour  from  the  wagons,  g6  75 — Whai'f  do.  sales 
cash,  same  as  last  report,  >ifi  50— Best  white  Wheat 
%\  50 — Common  white  $1  40  to  gl  45— Red  138 
to  140  cts. — White  corn  77  to  7S  cts. — Yellow 
75  cts  — Rye  "0  cts. — Oats  40  to  45  cts. — Bran  per 

bushel,  15 'to  17  cts.— Shorts,    do.  20  to  22  cts 

Plaster  of  Paris  per  ton,  5f,3  50  cts. — Shad,  No.  1, 
trimmed  $8 — No.  2  do.  g~ — No.  1,  untrimmed, 
%7 — No.  2,  do.  §6— Herrings  No.  1,  §2  75  to 
g2  &7i  cts.— No.  2,  do.  §2  50  to  §2  62J — Whis- 
key 33  to  34  qents — Soal  Leather  per  lb. 
25  to  27  cts. — Skirting,  ditto  30  to  2  cents.^— 
Upper  whole  side,  $3  to  §4  25  cents — Can- 
dles mould  per  lb.  15  to  17  cts. — Dipped,  do.  13  ts 
14  cts. — Spermaceti,  35  cts. — Beef,  fresh,  per  lb. 
8  to  12i  cts. — Pork,  6  to  9  cts. — Veal,  per'lb.  6  to  10 
cts. — Mutton  per  lb.  6  to  8  cts. — Lard  per  lb.  12 
cts. — Butter  per  lb.  31  to  o7i,  cts — Cheese  per  lb. 
12  cts. — Eggs,  per  dozen,  12icts. — Hickory  wood 
^4  50  to  g5— Oak,  do.  $3  to'S  50— Pine,  do  ^2  25 
to  §3. — Tar,  North  Carolina,  §2  25 — Rosin,  |i2 
25 — White  pine  boards  per  M.  t?10  to  ,^30  Bees' 
wax,  per  lb.  37^  to  40  cts. — Salt,  Liverpool  coarse, 
pel  bushel  50  to  55  cts. — Turks  Island,  65  to  70 — 
St.  Ubts,  per  bushel,  53  to  55. 

Maryland  top.acco — Fine  yellow,  §20 to  ^oS 
— Gooddo.  g]5  to  Jfjlft — Fine  red  and  spangled, 
$15  to  18— Good  red,  ;^8  to  $12 — Common  Tobac- 
co, no  demand. 

Virginia  tobacco — A  few  hogsheads  have 
been  sold  the  last  week  for  §7  to  JJS  50. 


_  _    _      _ I  will  sellthe  j,>.ice   on  which  I  reside  called 

vantage  into  the  hands  of  the  cliildrcn  of  our  sub-  AL  DLEi. 
scribers,whethersonsordaughters;undthe.-eisno;  This  fine  estate  is  situated  in  the  healthy  and 
mediunithroughwhichabenevolentmindisamus-  "*'<^'"y  fertile  county  ot  Frederick  in  Virginia,  13 
ed  or  instructed  with  so  much  gratification,  as  niUes  from  Winchester,  10  from  the  Shannomlale 
by  the  agency  of  our  children.  Information  de-  Springs,  55  from  Alexandria,  about  the  same  dis- 
rived  in  this 'way  is  accompanied  by  tlic  delight-  t^'"^'^  "'°"i  ^'^ ''*'^'"St°"'  ^"d  75  from  Baltimore, 
ful  reflection,  that  in  the  very  act 'of  acquiring  it  ^  contains  looO  acres  of  first  rate  limestone  land, 
we  are  fostering  curiosity,  the  main  spring  of  j'l^o""^^'^ 'bleared,  the  balancocovered  with  very 
mental  improvement  i  heavy  timber. 

As  ihe  extracts  will  be  continued  through  ai  ^"'^  improvements  area  brick  dwelling  house 
great  many  of  our  succeeding  numbers,  it  might  containing  eight  rooms  and  a  large  saloon.  A 
be  apprehended  that  they  would  become  tedious  liarn  60  feet  by  40,  and  all  other  buildings  neces- 
were  it  not  that  the  suljject  necessarily  divides  '^^'X*"'' "?'^°'*"'^.'^°"^*°''"^  °'' '^"'""'^""^"C'=- 
itself  into  chapters,  none  of  which  will  exceed^  ^  "ere  is  one  mill  within  two  miles  of  the  farm, 
one  page.  •    |one  within  three,  and  twowitliin  four.the  lasttwo 

A  work  on  the  same  plan  has  been  published '"i'°V  V'u  ^'"^'",^'"l"=il»  '''^cr,  and  o.ie  of  them 
by  the  same  author,  on  culinary  veicetublt-s  Y°  .  ^"  °^'  "•.  ,  ^  ,  '■"■^''  '^  "avigablc  for  boats 
which  we  are  endeavouring  to  procure,  in  the  "'."'"S  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  A  line 
supposition  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  same  way  i"*  f^^""^  '''^iV-'"?  '^  '"^^'^^  "  ^^'"^^^  *'''°™  ^^^'^-'^■ 

that  we  propose  to  use  the  one  whereof  we  have  '^"""^  1°   Winchester,  passes  within  fifty  yards 
here  Hven  the  introduction.  "'  *-"^  ''*'''"'  ^""  about   threc-iourths  of  a   mile 

from  the  house.  Snicker's  Gup,  at  which  point 
the  turnpike  road  leading  from  Alexar  dria  crosses 
the  Blue  Ridge,  is  distant  about  four  miles,  Bat- 
tletown  at  which  place  there  is  a  post  office,  and 
through  which  the  stage  passes  on  its  route  to 
Winchester  is  distant  about  2  miles. 

The  iiroprietor  confidfn'tiy  Ijclicvcs,  (and  in  this 
opinion  he  is  su))ported  b)'  all  who  have  seen 
Audley,)  that  fertility  of  soil,  and  advantages  of 
situation,  render  it  decidedly  more  valuable,  and 
more  desirable  tlian  any  other  farm  of  the  same 
size  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

A  more  particular  description  is  deemed  unne- 
cessary as,  any  person  disposed  to  purchase  will 
of  course  spend  a  day  or  two  with  me  in  exam- 
iuingthe  pioperty.  A  small  sum  only  v/ill  be  re- 
quired in  cash,  and  upon  the  balance  tbe  purcha- 
ser upon  giving  satisfactory  security  can  be  indul- 
ged with  a  credit  of  six  or  seven  years.  I  will 
give  immediate  attention  to  any  inquiry  by  post. 
WARNER  WASHINGTON. 


FINE  FRUIT. 
it7°  If  it  had  been  possible  to  exhibit  a  variety 
of  c/ifm'e.5,  received  from  our  friend  Mr.  Willis 
of  Oxford — our  readers  would  have  seen  in  them, 
an  ampfe  justification  of  all  we  have  said  aljout 
his  care  and  skill  in  the  management  of  some  of 
our  most  valued  fruits — we  regret  that  they 
were  not  at  hand  in  time  for  our  agricultural  ex- 
hibition. Some  were  forwarded  by  Mr.  W.  to 
the  President,  as  a  rare  specimen  of  improved  and 
perfect  fruit,  and  were  truly  worthy  of  their  des- 
tination. Many  farmers  have  good  fruit,  but 
tliese  cherries  show  how  susceptible  good  is  of 
being  made  better,  by  constant  and  judicious  at- 
tirntion.  The  time  we  give  to  such  objects  is 
never  misspent,  even  though  we  may  not  invaria- 
:ily  succeed.  The  studies  and  labour  they  r^ - 
1  '.'re,  are  in  themselves  pleasing,  and  no  farmc 
bUoald  be  deterred  by  the  occasional  failures  i* 


AMEKlCvVN    KAIi.M  F:U. 


ly  111  till.-  spring  before  the  frost  of  winter  is  dis- 
soh  cj,  fresh  parsnips  of  a  rich  saccharine  nature. 
Later  in  tlie  season,  but  as  soon  as  \egctation 
will  permit,  our  beds  of  asparagus  will  yield  a 
sujjply  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  delicious 
pot  herbs  or  greens,  that  our  country  afi'ords — 
and  with  due  care  will  continue  that  supply  for 
a  considerable  time.  Early  in  the  summer,  and 
through  the  autumn,  wc  may  have  a  sufficiency 
of  beets,  carrots,  peas,  and  beans,  and  before 
mid-summer  squashes  and  potatoes  ;  and  autumn 
will  ripen  the  onions  for  use.  .V  portion  of  these 
vegetables,  as  well  as  others  not  eninnerated, 
should  be  preserved  in  the  cellar  for  the  use  of 
the  family  in  the  winter.  Though  potatoes, 
strictly  speaking,  belong  to  the  field,  and  should 
principally  be  raised  there  ;  yet  I  have  assigned 
them  a  place  in  the  garden  ;  but  I  do  this  only 
for  the  use  of  the  family  before  those  in  the  field 
are  ripe.  In  a  garden  the  ground  under  fruit 
trees,  if  projjerly  manured  and  carefully  mana- 
ged, will  yield  potatoes ;  and  so  far  from  injur- 
ing will  benefit  the  trees,  by  destroying  the  grass 
and  weeds,  and  keeping  tlie  ground  open  and 
loose.  Potatoes  thus  raised  afford  an  additional 
profit  from  the  same  land,  and  what  is  of  more 
importance,  they  save  the  'time  and  labour  of 
travelling  to  the  field  to  gather  them  for  daily 
use. 

The  fruits  which  may  be  raised  fi-om  vines 
are  convenient  for  the  family,  and  some  of  them 
ought  to  grow  in  every  garden  :  such  as  cucum- 
bers, melons,  and  grapes.  Tlie  cucumber  is  one 
of  the  most  useful,  and  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
when  dressed  with  vinegar,  salt,  and  pepper,  is 
the  most  cooling  and  the  most  wholesome  sauce 
that  our  tables  afford.  I  am  sensible  that  some 
people  have  a  prejudice  against  this  fruit,  ari- 
sing from  an  opinion  that  it  is  unhealthy.  A  long 
and  a  very  free  use  of  them  has  convinced  me 
that  they  are  salutary,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
promote  and  preserve  health.  "Cucumbers," 
says  the  celebrated  Dr.  W'illich,  "area  whole- 
some, gently  opening  and  cooling  fruit  which 
maybe  of  considerable  service  to  the  consump- 
tive." Melons  are  the  richest  fruit  our  climate 
yields ;  and  grapes  may  be  raised  of  a  fine  fia- 
vour.  These  vines  may  all  becultivated  with  little 
labour  and  great  success,  and  they  require  but 
small  plats  of  land.  Our  ill  success  proceeds 
from  not  properly  manuring  our  land,  not  keep- 
ing it  clean,  and  suftering  our  vines  to  stand 
too  near  each  other.  The  holes  in  which  cucum- 
bers and  melons  are  planted  should  be  tViree 
feet  apart,  and  large  and  deep,  they  should  be 
filled  nearly  full  with  manure  from  the  hog-sfye, 
mixed  with  mould,  and  but  few  seeds  put  in 
each.  The  best  cucumbers  that  I  raise  is  from 
seed  planted  the  first  of  June;  but  melons  should 
be  planted  earlier. 

A  portion  of  the  garden  should  be  appropria- 
ted to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees;  such  as  pears, 
quinces,  peaches,  and  plums  of  vai'ious  kinds. 
'riie  pear  and  the  plum  tree  is  better  suited 
to  the  cold,  and  suffers  less  from  it  than  the 
peach.  The  former  should  be  placed  to  the 
north,  and  the  latter  to  the  south;  the  hardiest 
tree  would  then  protect  the  tenderest  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Our  climate  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees,  and  when 
■well  cultivated  they  will  yield  a  plentiful  crop 
of  delicious  fruit.  It  is  important  to  select  trees 
that  will  yield  fruit  of  a  good  quality  and  fine 
flavour.  But  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  orchards, 
must  be  pruned,  the  ground  manured  and  kept 
open,  and  the  catterpillars  and  other  insects  des- 
troyed. "It  ought,"  says  a  late  writer,  "at  the 
sarne  time,  to  be  recollected,  that  as  the  im- 
proved and  most  delicious  fruits  have  come  of 
cai'cful  cultivation,  and  are  derived  from  origi- 
nals of  very  ordinary  character,  so   if  the  trees 


drank  \ery  good  currant  wine  to  whicli  no  bran- 
dy or  other  spirits  had  been  added.  Currants 
lave  more  ju(  e  and  are  more  acid  in  some  vears 
flian  in  others,  and  some  sugar  is  sweeter 'tlian 
others ;  the  quantity  of  sugar  should  therefore  be 
varied,  but  ou,s:,ht  never  to  exceed  the  proportion 
I  have  mentioned. 

In  treating  upon  the  suljjcct  of  gardens,  I  have 
I'rom  Die  brevity  I  ])rescribed.to  myself,  omitted 
a  consideration  of  the  medicinal  herbs  and  roots 
which  we  may  raise,  and  the  important  uses  tn 
which  they  may  be  applied.  I  have  said  nothing 
upon  the  beauty  and  fragrance  which  beds  of 
Howers  display  ;  or  what  is  more  important,  the 
pleasure  and  utility  which  a  well  stored  garden 
affords  to  the  lovers  of  botany.  My  sole  oliject 
as  to  suggest  hints  upon  the  use  and  importance 
of  a  kitchen  garden.  To  those  already  suggested 
I  will  only  add,  that  I  believe  few  errors  are 
moi-e  common  with  farmers,  in  the  management 
of  their  gardens,  than  shallow  digging,  sowing 
their  seeds  too  thick,  and  neglecting  the  weeding 
of  them  in  the  early  season  of  gardening. 

CINCINNATUS. 


Froji  the  Massachusktts  Agriculturai. 
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arc  treated  with  neglect,  their  fruit  will  dege- 
nerate, and  in  a  short  time  be  no  longer  cogiii- 
zable  as  the  same." 

The  fruit  which  a  good  garden  will  afford  is  a 
luxury,  of  which  every  farmer  may  often  partake, 
and  that  with  small  expense — it  requires  the  Li- 
bour  and  care  of  a  few  hours  only  in  the  week 
during  the  season  of  vegetation.  Such  fruit  of 
itself  will  make  a  better  and  more  wholesome 
supper  than  roasted  beef  or  poultry ;  it  will 
make  a  poor  dinner  rich.  Much  of  our  fruit, 
particularly  the  quince,  is  capable  of  being 
])reserved  for  a  long  time  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  \\c  with  the  sweet  meats  of  foreign  climates, 
which  we  sometimes  purchase  at  the  expense  of 
more  money  than  is  necessary  to  raise  the  fruit 
in  our  own  gardens,  and  to  make  those  which  are 
equally  as  good.  The  medicinal  uses  to  which 
our  fruit  may  be  applied,  and  the  comfort  and 
relief  they  will  administer  to  the  sick,  enhance 
their  value. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  fruit,  which 
has  not  been  mentioned,  that  ought  to  be  rais- 
ed in  every  garden.  Currant  bushes  may  be 
raised  with  ease,  and  preserved  with  little  la- 
bour for  a  long  period.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  raise  them  from  the  seed,  though  1  have  seve- 
ral times  attempted  it  ;  but  they  may  be  multi- 
plied by  dividing  the  roots,  or  what  is  much  easi- K^'^  -Essay  on  the  advanta,a-e  of  manuring'  tvk/i 
er  by  simply  setting  the  slips  into  the  ground. —  ffree?t  crojis.  By  S.  11.  Pomeroy  Esij.  Jirst 
They  ought' to  beset  in  rows,  each  bush  from  ^"'<'  President  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
three  to  four  feet  from  the  other,  so  as  to  admit  I  agriculture  in  lUassachiisetts. 
the  sun,  the  air,  and  the  hoe  freely  between  j  That  eminent  chemist,  Sir  flumphrey  Davy, 
them.  And  if  the  ground  is  kept  open,  well  ma-:  wli°  has  shed  so  much  light  on  the  /?raf;/C(' as 
nured,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  destroyed,  they ;  well  as  on  the  philosophy  of  Agriculture,  observes, 
will  yield  abundantly.  Their  fruit  is  wholesome  '^''^'^  "Jcaid  when  not  employed  in  preparing  food 
to  eat — and  a  gelly  maybe  made  from  them  that  f"'"  animals,  should  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
is  not  only  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the  pa-^'C  preparation  of  manure  for  plants ;  and  that, 
late  and  stomach,  but  useful  in  inflammation  of  '''is  is  affected  by  means  of  green  crops,  in  conse- 
the  throat.  But  the  most  important  use  to  q"f"cc  of  the  absorption  of  carbonaceous  matter 
which  currants  can  in  my  opinion,  be  applied  '"  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere.  That,  in 
is  that  of  making  wine.  Currant  wine  allays' ■>  r""ff<^J  s>ummer  fallow  a  period  is  always  lost 
thirst  and  promotes  digestion,  and  when  carcful-i'n  which  vegetables  may  be  raised,  either  as  food 
ly  made  and  properly  managed,  is  far  superior  to  fo''  animals  or  as  nourishment  for  the  next  crop." 
that  which  is  sold  for  good  Malaga  wine.  It  may  |  The  rewards  offered  by  the  board  of  Trusteet. 
be  made  with  small  expense — the  actual  cost  of!°f  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  Society  for 
it  does  not  exceed  fifty  cents  a  gallon,  at  a  fair  more  thaR  twenty  years  successiiiely,  for  the  best 
price  for  the  labour,  the  sugar  and  the  brandy  experiments  on  ploughing  in  green  crops  for  ma- 
used  in  it.  It  requires  but  a  small  piece  of  land  nure,  appear  to  be  still  unclaimed  ;  there  is  of 
to  make  sufficient  wine  for  the  use  of  a  fa- i''-°'-"'se  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  is 
niily  ;  my  bushes  usually  produce  fruit  suf-|^'ei"y  limited  in  the  Commonwealth.  To  shew 
ficient  for  more  than  two  gallons  to  the  square  i^he  advantages  that  result  from  such  a  system, 
rod.  If  farmers  would  duly  consider  howjelsewhere,  the  following  is  transcribed  from  a 
cheap  and  pure  this  wine  is,  and  with  what  ease  'fitter  that  I  addressed  to  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 
they  could  make  it,  I  think  few  of  them  would  of  Baltimore,  the  able  and  zealous  Editor  of 
neglect  the  culture  of  the  currant,  or  exchange  the   American  Farmer,  and  which  appeared 

"'■"'■  '      'n  that  paper  last  November. 

"  Among  the  various  plants  applied  as   green 


the  produce  of  their  fields  and  their  dairies  for 
imported  wines.  Sound  policy  requires  them  if 
they  consult  their  ease  and  happiness  to  live,  as 
far   as  may  be,  on  their  own  ]5roductions.     This 


dressings   for  the   restoration  of  worn  out   soils, 
the  White  Lupin   stands  pre-eminent  in  the 


is  the  direct  road  to  security  and  practical  inde-]climates  that    will  permit    their  growth  between 
pendence.  Ithe  periods  of  liarvest  and  seed   time."     That  'a 

My  method  of  making  wine  is  to  gather  the  trial  may  be  made  with  them,  I  have  forward- 
currants  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  ;  to  put  onei^'^1  half  a  bushel  of  the  seed,  which  I  trust  you 
quart  of  water  to  three  pounds  of  currants  andi'^^'H  cheerfully  distribute  for  the  benefit  of  our 
let  it  stand  thirty  six  hours  in  a  vessel  in  the  cel-j'^Puthern  brethren.      These    were    sent    to   me 


I  then  extract  the  juice  from  the  currants 
by  a  press  made  for  the  purpose,  strain  the  li- 
quor clean  and  add  to  it  two  pouudsof  good  brown 
sugar  to  every  three  pounds  of  currants.  Aftei- 
stirring  the  liquor  till  the  sugar  is  nearly  all 
dissolved,  I  jnit  it  into  a  clean  cask,  and  when 
it  is  sufficiently  fermented  I  add  one  gallon  of 
brandy  to  every  seven  gallons  of  the  wine,  stir  it 
well,  and  after  a  few  hours  exclude  the  external 
air  from  the  liquor.  In  March  it  will  be  fit  to 
bottle  ;  or  you  may  preserve  it  in  a  sound  state  on 
the  lees  for  a  considerable  time,  or  what  is  bet- 
ter, by  putting  it  into  another  cask.  This  may 
n';t  be  the  best  mode  of  making  wine,  but  it  pio- 
duccs   such   as  is  good  and  ■.'holesome.     I   have 


from  Fayal  ;  and  the  following  account,  which  I 
have  collected,  of  the  effects  of  their  culture, 
will,  at  least,  serve  to  convince  us,  that  "the 
Earth  ever  lub.wrvient  to  the  nvants  of  mem" 
when  exhausted  by  his  insatiable  demands,  re- 
quires from  him  but  a  little  mechanical  aid,  to 
enable  her  still  to  '  spread  his  walks  with  flow- 
ers and  his  table  with  plenty.'  The  island  of 
Fayal  thnugli  in_  the  same  parallel  of  la'.itude 
with  Maryland,  is  subject  to  a  temperature  sel- 
dom above  80,  or  below  50  degrees  of  Farenheit. 
The  soil  is  thin,  and  incumbent  on  scoria  and 
other  nn-clecom/tosed  volcanic  .substances ;  but 
naturally  exceedingly  fertile.  For  a  long  peri- 
od of  time,  every  part  accessible  to  the  plough. 
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has  been  in  tillage ;  and,  with  the  exception  ol 
selected  patches  shifted  for  flax,  under  alter- 
nate crops  of  wheat  and  Indian  com,  (the  latter 
being  the  chief  food  of  the  labouring  classes.) 
Such  a  system  of  severe  cropping  ;  the  resources 
for  manure  very  limited,  and  without  the  advan- 
tage of  improved  implements  or  modes  of  cul- 
ture, caused  a  visible  deterioration  of  the  soil ; 
the  crops  lessened  from  year  to  year  ;  partial 
importations  were  resorted  to ;  and  the  nvell 
born  of  the  island  became  seriously  apprehen- 
sive of  the  most  distressing  consequences. 

"  Providentially,  some  15  or  20  years  since 
the  White  J.ujdn  was  introduced  from  Italy,  and 
though  it  came  by  accident,  to  a  people  strong- 
ly bigotted  to  old  practices  of  husbandry,  the 
cultivation  soon  became  general. 

"  The  wheat  and  corn  are  harvested  in  August 
the  land  is  soon  after  ploughed  and  Lupins  sown 
on  the  surface,  or  but  slightly  covered,  at  the 
rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre.  In  February  they 
flower,  and  are  then  turned  in  with  the  wheat, 
corn  or  flax  in  their  several  rotations.  By  this 
management  a  progressive  improvement  of  the 
soil  has  become  apparent:  there  are  no  longer 
apprehensions  of  famine  ;  a  very  redundant  popu- 
lation subsists;  and  besides  supplying  10,000  on 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Pico,  where  scarce 
any  thing  but  the  vine  is  cultivated,  a  surplus  is 
often  sent  to  other  islands,  and  in  some  instances 
to  Lisbon! 

"Lupins  are  ranked  by  Gardeners  among  the 
hardy  annuals,  but  I  aril  not  able  to  say  what 
degree  of  frost  they  will  bear.  From  a  single 
experiment  I  am  led  to  believe  that,  owing  to 
the  droughts  to  which  our  climate  is  subject,  not 
TOuch  advantage  will  be  derived  by  sowing  them 
on  summer  fallows  as  a  dressing  for  winter  crops. 
Their  application  to  spring  crops,  in  those  sec 
tions  of  our  country  where  they  can  be  grown 
in  season  for  that  purpose,  will  probably  become 
the    first  object  of  experiment." 

The  culture  of  crops  to  plough  in  for  manure 
is  by  no  means  a  modern  practice.  The  Ko- 
mans,  1800  years  ago,  according  to  Pliny,  culti- 
vated and   applied   Lupins    for    manure  in    the 


there  are  within  our  reach,   that  can   be  sucess- 
fully  applied. 

Clover  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest 
improvers  ;  but  a  season  is  lost  by  its  applica- 
tion. There  is  another  objection — weeds  and 
wild  grasses  that  rise  with  it,  the  first  season, 
ripen  and  shed  their  seeds  ;  the  effects  of  which, 
are  severely  felt  in  the  succeeding  tillage  rota- 
tions. 

Buck  Wheat  has  been  most  used  in  this 
country  for  green  dressings;  and  doubtless  with 
good  effects  on  summer  fallows  for  winter  crops ; 
but,  besides  not  coming  on  early  enough  for 
s/iring  crops,  it  often  leaves  the  land  foul  with  its 
own  seeds;  and  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  a 
great  exhaustei'. 

I  am  aware  that  an  opinion  generally  pre- 
vails that,  if  plants  are  cut  in  the  niM-,  as  it 
is  termed,  or  ploughed  in  before  they  ripen 
their  seeds,  that  the  soil  is  not  exhausted!  I 
presume  this  theory  is  founded  on  the  supposi- 
tion, that  while  the  stalk  and  foliage  are  green, 
the  supplies  are  drawn  from  the  atmosphere ; 
but  so  soon  as  they  become  s/irivel/ed  the  seeds 
are  perfected  with  food  exclusively  from  the  soil. 

This  reasoning  is  plausible,  and  possibly  cor- 
rect as  to  certain  classes  of  vegetables,  but  the 
position  should  in  all  cases  be  admitted  to  a  very 
limitted  extent. 

The  hum  of  dees  in  a  field  of  buck  wheat, 
and  the  flavour  of  the  honey  from  the  hives  in 
the  vicinity,  afford  strong  presumptive  proof  that 
the  atmosphere  does  not  alone  produce  such  sweet 
results ! 

There  is  another  consideration  that  should  go- 
vern  us  in  the  selection  of  plants   for  the  oljject 


without    m.-.nure  it   feeds  millions  in  some  coun- 
tries, from  soils  little  better  than  blowing  sands. 

Those  soils  inclining  to  loam,  that  produce  a 
rank  stubble,  are  said  to  be  enriched  by  a  suc- 
cession of  ripened  crops;  and  it  is  a  fact  within 
my  own  observation,  that  on  the  alluvial  banks 
of  the  Connecticut,  rich  friable  loams,  which 
liave  been  exhausted  by  repeated,  u?i manured, 
crops  of  Indian  corn,  have  been  in  some  mea- 
sure restored  by  two  or  three  successive  crops  of 
rye.  If  it  will  do  this  with  the  dry  stubble, 
what  may  we  not  expect  from  it  green,  when 
buried  rampant  and  succulent  in  the  soil? 

In  order  to  ensure  a  sufficient  growth,  in  seasom 
to  plough  in  with  Indian  corn  and  most  of  our 
root  crops,  rye  should  be  sown  the  beginning  or 
by  the  middle  of  August,  and  much  thicker  tha« 

hen  intended  for  a  crop  of  grain.  If  it  gets  too 
forwai'd  before  winter,  it  should  be  fed  down 
with  light  stock  or  mown.  Winter  rye  sown  ear- 
ly in  the  spring  grows  rapidly,  and  will  general-  . 
ly  arrive  at  suificient  stature  in  season  to  be 
turned  in  as  manure  for  ruta  baga.  Rye  plough- 
ed in  when  in  full  flower  and  millet  sown,  which 
it  will  bring  forward  with  great  luxuriance,  and 
that  in  its  most  succulent  state,  turned  in  for 
wheat ,  may  be  one  of  the  best  fallow  preparations 
for  it  that  can  be  devised ;  and  is  probably  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  process  to  restore 
an  exhausted  soil.  At  the  same  time  it  should 
be  considered,  that  gyfisum  acts  more  power- 
fully on  soils  thus  prepared. 

I  have  been  induced  to  submit  the  foregoing 
remarks,  not  only  from  an  impression  that  such 
a  system,  as  has  been  imperfectly  suggested,  will 
tend  to  increase  our   products  immediately,   and 


m  view.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  the  soil  I  ensure  a  progressive  improvement  of  the  soil, 
contains,  not  only  materials  suited  to  particular  | but  from  a  firm  conviction,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
vegetables,  but  that  several  species  require  the  j  most  efficient  resources  that  the  farmers  of  New- 
san^e  jirincijiles  to  furnish  their  food.  Now  | England  can  command,  to  enable  them  to  meet 
from  an  experiment,  well  defined,  twenty  years: the  crisis  that  awaits  them  ;  and  for  which,  pep- 
ago,  with  oats  cut  in  the  milk,    and  from  constant! haps,  they   are  not  fully  prepared. 


observation  of  the  effects  of  their  culture  on  my 
neighbour's  land  since,  I  feel  a  thorough  convic- 
tion that  they  exhaust  the  soil  of  those  materi- 
als or   principles  necessary  for  clover  and  other 


same  manner  ^xec/../!/  as  they   now  art  in  Italy,  i  gvass,  to  a   degree  very  destructive  to  those  all 
and  in  Fayal.*     But  this  plant  is  supposed  to  be|  miportaiit  crops, 
unsuitable  for  our  climate : — we  should   not  des- 
pair, however,   of  finding  a  su^^stitute 


And   such  have  been  my  impressions  that  their 
deteriorating  effects  on  the  soil  would  be  lasting, 


much  more  readily  at 
engagement,  than  after  they  h?ve  been  regular- 
ly formed.  And  in  fermentation  beneath  the  soil 
the  fluid  matter  produced,  is  applied  instantly, 
even  while  it  is  warm,  to  the  organs  of  the 
plant,  and  consequently  is  more  likely  to  be  effi- 
cient than  in  manure  that  has  gone  through  the 
process.  He  also  remaiks,  that  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  there  is  as  much  useful  manure  at 
the  end  of  a  clean  (green  crop )  fallow,  as  at 
the  time  the  vegetables  clothing  the  surface 
■were  first  ploughed  in.  That  the  action  of  the 
sun  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  tends  to  disen- 
gage the  gaseous  and  volatile  fluid  matters  that 
it  contains;  and  heat  increases  the  rapidity  of 
fermentation;  and  that  in  the  summer  fallow 
(with  green  crops)  nourishment  is  rapidly  pro- 
duced, at  a  time  when  no  vegetables  are  present 
capable  of  absorbing  it." 

Such  expositions  shew  the  importance  of  se- 
lecting plants  that  will  arrive  at  sufficient  sta- 
ture and  succulence,  in  season  for  spring  crops  ; 
Hnd  it  may  be  well   to  enquire  what  vegetables 


*  See    Pliny's  JVat.    Hist.   Book  17,  chap.  9. 
Sook  18,  chap.  14— sr. 


be  understood,  that  these  observations  are  meant 
to  apply  solely  to  dry  soils — such  as  are  suita- 
ble for  Indian  corn  or  wheat — and  in  our  dry 
climate. 

Millet  is  a  plant,  the  cultivation  of  which  is 
increasing,  and  as  ah  important  article  for  fod- 
der, or  for  soiling,  will  probably  within  a  sliort 
period  be  more  fully  appreciated,  that  seems 
well  adapted,  to  sow  on  summer  fallows  for 
winter  crops,  or  to  turn  in  late  in  the  fall  to 
enrich  the  land  for  the  ensuing  spring  tillage 
or  other  spring  crops.  Of  the  exhausting  pro- 
perties of  millet  I  am  ignorant,  but  from  the 
bulk  of  the  stalk  and  foliage,  it  must  make 
large  draughts  from  the  atmosphere,  and  copious 
returns  to  the  soil.  The  cheapness  of  the  seed 
is  much  in  favour  of  its  extensive  applicatioi 

Of  all  the  vegetables  that  may  be  best  substi- 
tuted for  the  Lupin,  Rve,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
most  promising.  This  plant,  too  much  neglected 
to  produce  food  for  brutes,  but,  what  is  to  be 
lamented,  too  much  cultivated  to  J urnish  poison 
for  men  ;  possesses  all  the  ameliorating  proper- 
ties for  the  soil,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  dc- 
i-ive  from  any  of  those  belonging  to  the  legumin- 
ous tribe.    Hye,  withstands  seTgre  drought ;  and 


By  the  noble  efforts  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
those  fertile  regions  in  the  west,  near  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  navigation,  will  soon  be  (ap- 
proximated for  every  useful  purpose  and  pro- 
duce the  same  effect,  as  if  they  were  within  for- 
ty miles  of  the  Hudson,) — And  I  apprehend  that 
the  question  cannot  be  too  soon  propounded — 
How  is  the  Massachusetts  farmer  to  meet  in  the 
market  on  equal  terms,  the  mass  of  agricultural 
productions  which  will  then  inundate  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  > 

Is  it  by  Canals  in  an  uneven  confined  territo- 
ry, on  wliich  the  most  profitable  staple  is  gra- 
zing ?  We  have  no  inland  seas  mingled  with 
mighty  rivers,  to  feed  levels  through  rich  alluvi- 
al tracts  of  an  hundred  miles  in  extent !  No  in- 
exhaustable  reservoirs  of  brine,  within  twelve 
feet  of  the  surface,  seven  times  stronger  than 
the  waters  of  the  ocean ;  and  from  which  the 
whole  Atlantic  seaboard  may  be  supplied  with 
the  heavy  article  of  Salt  as  cheap  and  of  a/iur- 
er  ijuahty  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  part 
of  tlie  world!  Neither  do  our  mountains  afford 
those  valuable  and  ponderous  minerals,  the  trans- 
portation of  which  on  canals,  contribute  to  the 
main  support  of  those  costly  undertakings  in  Eu- 
rope !* 


*  The  canal  from  Luke  Krie  to  the  Hudson, 
363  miles,  will  probably  be  finished  in  1823.  J^or 
240  miles  on  its  line,  not  a  single  yard  of  rock  i» 
necessary  to  be  removed  !  The  average  cost  of 
the  whole  canal  is  estimated  at  gl3,800  per 
mile.  The  expenditure  for  canals  in  Eng- 
land average  $22,{)<JQ  per  mile.  The  Middlesex 
canal  is  said  to  have  cost  $17,000.  Mr.  Gallatin 
su/i/iosed  the  medium  cost  of  canals  in  America 
Mould  amount  to  ^31,000  per  mile.  See  Aort/i 
American  Review  for  January,  1822.    .4rt.  xit. 
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POMARIUM  BRITANNICUM. 

^v    Historical  and  Botanical  account  of  Friiitu 

known    in    Great  Britain,   by  Henry  Philifis 

— Hecond  Edition. 

(Continued  from  page  97.) 

ACOKN.— GLANS. 

Tlie  Oak  Tree — Quercus. — In  Botany,  of  the  Mo- 

noecia  Polyandria  Class. 

Thk  acorn,  which  is  tlie  fruit  or  nut  of  the  oak 
Irec,  was  the  food  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  par 
ticulurly  of  the  Druids,  who,  says  the  histoiian, 
li\ed  in  caves  and  hollow  trees;  their  food  was 
acorns  and  berries,  and  their  drink  water.  The 
name  of  Druid  seems  co  be  taken  from  the  Greek 
■word  SpiiT,  an  oak.  They  thought  whatever  grew 
on  the  oak.  was  sent  troni  heaven,  and  nothing  was 
held  so  sacred  by  them  as  the  mistletoe  of  an  oak 
and  they  believed  it  to  be  the  favourite  tree  of  the 
Beity. 

Content  with  food,  which  nature  freely  bred, 

On  wildings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed; 

Cornels  and  bramble-berries  gave  the  rest. 

And  falling  acorns  furnished  out  a  feast. — Ovid. 

Acorns  were  not  the  foodofthe  Britonsonly.  The 
inhabitants  of  Chios  (in  ancient  times)  held  out  a 
long  siege,  having  no  other  food  but  acorns. 

Aconis  are  eaten  to  this  day  in  Spain,  where 
they  long  remained  a  delicacy  at  the  desserts 
Cervantes  often  mentions  them  in  his  Don  Quix 
•tte  ;  but  the  Spanish  acorns  are  certainly  of  a 
sweeter  nature  than  those  of  England. 

In  times  of  scarcity  and  dearth  of  corn,  they 
have  been  ground  and  baked  into  bread,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  France  ;  but  the  taste  of  it  is 
rough  anddisaR;reeable,  and  indeed  acorns  are  said 
to  be  hard  of  digestion,  and  to  cause  hcad-aclie 
and  flatulence. 

The  study  of  botany,  and  the  encouragement 
given  to  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits, 
have  so  wonderfully  improved  the  state  of  this 
country,  that  what  in  early  ages  a  king  would  have 
feasted  on, the  beggar  now  refuses;  and  the  acor[\ 
is  scarcely  known  as  affording  nourishment  to  the 
human  species,  even  among  the  wandering  vagrants 
who  pitch  their  tattered  tents,  and  cook  their  scan- 
ty fare  beneath  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  pro- 
duce them. 

Should  there  remain  any  persons  so  ignorantly 
obstinate,  as  to  exclaim  against  the  study  of  bota- 


nwardly  or  outwardly ;  the  bark  is  frequently  used 
in  gargarisms,  for  the  relaxation  of  the  uvula, 
;ind  for  sore  mouths  and  throats.  An  extract 
made  from  the  bark  is  said  by  some  to  be  equal  to 
the  Peruvian  bark. — Cliambers. 

The  gall  nuts  of  the  oak,  are  of  many  kinds, 
but  they  have  all  some  medicinal  virtue.  I  learn 
from  Pliny  that  they  were  used  by  the  Romans  to 
colour  their  hair  black. 

John  Ellis,  Esq.  discovered  that  acorns  can  be 
preserved  in  a  state  fit  for  vegetation  for  a  whole 
year,  by  enveloping  them  in  bees  wax  :  other  seeds 
may  be  conveyed  from  distant  countries,  by  the 
same  means. 

The  ancients  thought,  that  of  all  trees,  the  oak 
was  made  first  ;  and  that  among  men,  the  Arca- 
dians were  born  first ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
they  were  compared  to  the  oak. 

It  seems  that  in  ancieut  times,  the  oak  tree 
was  not  venerated  by  the  Heathens  only,  as 
it  appears  there  were  oak  trees  in  the  temple  of 
the  true  God,  for  the  bible  informs  us  that  Joshua 
"  wrote  the  commandments  and  the  precepts  of 
the  Lord,  in  the  book  of  the  law,  and  that  he  took 
a  very  great  stone  which  he  put  under  an  oak, 
which  was  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord." 

In  the  valley  of  Mamre,  which  was  in  the  beau- 
tiful country  of  the  tribe  of  Judea,  where  Abra- 
ham was  visited  by  the  angels  who  announced  to 
him  the  birth  of  Isaac,  stood  an  oak,  that  became 
celebrated  as  the  tree  under  which  Abraham  of- 
ten went  to  repose  and  refresh  himself.  Bayle 
says,  that  this  oak  was  said  to  have  existed  under 
the  emperor  Constantius. 

It  was  an  oak  that  caused  the  death  of  the  son 
of  David  in  the  battle  of  the  wood  of  Ephraim  : 
"  And  Absalom  rode  upon  a  mule,  and  the  mule 
went  under  the  thick  boughs  of  a  great  oak,  and 
his  head  caught  hold  of  the  oak,  and  he  was  ta- 
ken up  between  the  heaven  and  the  earth :  and 
the  mule  that  was  under  him  went  away." 

A  peri- wig  maker  in  the  town  of  Lewes,  in  Sus- 
sex, made  use  of  this  story  to  recommend  the  sale 
of  false  hair.  He  had  a  sign  painted  on  the  front 
of  his  shop,  representing  the  rebellious  son  of  Da- 
vid hanging  in  the  oak  by  the  hair  of  his  head, 
with  this  whimsical  couplet  below  ; 

O  Absalom  !  unhappy  sprig, 

Thou  should'st  have  worn  a  periwig. 

It  was  an  oak-tree  also  which  cost  Milo  of  Cro- 
tona,  the  most  celebrated  wrestler  of  Greece,  and 
who  was  always  the  conqueror  in  the  games,  his 


ny  as  useless  and  uninteresting,  let  their  plentiful 

desserts  be  furnished  with  a  scanty  supply  of:iife.'  He  possessed  prodigil)usk'rengthr"'itTs  re 
acorns  and  their  wme  be  exchanged  for  the  beve-  lated  that  he  held  a  pomegranate  in  his  hand  so 
rage  of  their  forefathers;  and  soon  would  thevfimilv,  without  hurting  or  smashing  the  fruit,  that 
join  in  the  praise  of  this  science,  and  of  all  those  no  person  could  open  his  fingers  strait,  so  as  to  take 
who  have  given  their  time  and  talent  to  improveiit  from  him.  He  would  put  his  naked  foot  on  aquoit, 
thehealth,  and  add  to  the  luxuries  of  man,  by  this  greased  with  oil,  and  whatever  effort  was  made  it 
interesting  and  beneficial  study,  which,  next  toL^as  impossible  to  shake  it.  Hisconfidcnceinhis  (al 
*!^''°"°"7:_^?'':"!L°'"'  A  °"?  ='^^      heaven,   and  ^ost  supernatural)  strength  was  fatal  to  him,  for 

having  once  found  in  his  way  an  old  oak-tree, nearly 


causes  us  to  join  the  Psalmist  in  his  exclamation, 
"  O  Lord,  how  wonderful  are  thy  works,  in  wisdom 
hast  thou  made  them  all." 

Before  the  Conquest,  the  wealds  of  Sussex 
(which  is  the  largest  valley  in  Europe)  were  one 
continued  forest  from  Hampshire  to  Kent,  princi- 
pally of  oak  trees,  that  were  only  valued  for  the 
number  of  swine  which  the  acorns  maintained. 

Acorns  are  but  little  used  at  present,  except  to 
fetten  hogs  and  deer  ;  the}'  arc  sometimes  given  to 
poultry,  and  would  be  found  an  advantageous  food 
for  fowls,  were  they  dried  and  ground  into  meal. 

In  medicine,  a  decoction  of  acorns  is  reputed 
good  against  dysenteries  and  colics.  Pliny  states, 
that  acorns  beaten  to  powder,  and  mixed  with 
hog's  lard  and  salt,  heal  all  hard  swellings,  and 
cancerous  ulcers  ;  and  when  reduced  into  a  li 
jnent,  and  applied,  stay  the  bloody  flux. 

Every  part  of  the  oak  is'^styptic,  binding  and 
Csefttl  in  aU  kinds  of  fluxes  and  bleedings,  either 


opened  by  wedges,  which  had  been  forced  by  the 
hatchet  and  hammer,  he  undertook  to  finish  the  fell 
ing  of  it,  by  the  power  of  his  arms  alone ;  but  in  the 
effort  he  undid  the  wedges,  and  his  hands  were 
caught  by  the  two  parts  of  the  oak,  which  joining 
together  again,  he  was  unable  to  liberate  himself, 
and  was  devoured  by  the  wolves. 

The  famous  forest  of  Dodona,  in  Epii-us,  con 
sisted  of  oaks  that  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter 
this  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  oracles,  of  which 
we  have  any  particular  account.  Herodotus  gives 
two  accounts  of  the  rise  of  this  oracle,  one  of 
which  clears  up  the  mystery  of  the  fable,  -oiz  : 
that  some  Phcenician  merchants  carried  off  a 
priestess  of  Thebes  into  Greece,  where  she  took 
up  her  residence  in  the  forest  of  Dodona,  and 
there,  at  the  foot  of  an  old  oak,  erected  a  small 
chapel  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  whose  priestess  she 
lha.d  been  at  Thebes;  and  this  was  the  first  tem- 


ple that  was  ever  seen  in  Greece.  Suidas  informs 
us  that  the  answer  was  given  by  an  oak.  Homer 
has  also  delivered  the  same  account  ;  and  as  it 
was  generally  believed  to  proceed  from  theti-unk, 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  priestess  had  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  hide  herself  in  the  hollow  of  this 
oak,  and  from  thence  to  give  the  pretended  sense 
of  the  oracle,  for  the  distance  the  suppliants  were 
obliged  to  keep,  was  an  effectual  means  to  pre- 
vent the  cheat  from  being  discovered.  During  the 
war  between  the  Thracians  and  Boeotians,  the  lat- 
ter sent  deputies,  to  consult  this  oracle  of  Dodona, 
when  tr.i  priestess  gave  them  this  answer,  of 
which  she  doubtless  did  not  foresee  the  conse- 
quence, "  If  you  would. meet  with  success,  you 
mus*  be  guilty  of  some  impious  action."  The  de- 
putic-  ^ujpscted  that  she  prevaricated  with  them 
in  order  to  serve  their  enemies,  from  whom  she 
was  de'sceiided,  resolved  to  fulfil  the  decree  of  the 
oracle ;  and  therefore  seized  the  priestess  and 
burnt  her  alive,  alleging,  that  this  act  was  justifia- 
ble in  whatever  light  it  was  considered  ;  that  if 
she  intended  to  deceive  them,  it  was  fit  she  should 
be  punished  for  the  deceit ;  or,  if  she  was  sincere, 
they  had  only  literally  fulfilled  the  sense  of  the 
oracle. 

On  Mount  Lycxus,  in  Arcadia,  was  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  with  a  fountain  :  when  rain  was  wanted,  it 
was  thought  that  it  would  be  obtained  of  the  god 
by  throwing  in  the  fountain  a  branch  of  the  oak 
tree. 

Socrates  swore  by  the  oak,  perhaps  because  this 
tree  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter. 

There  was  a:»  oak  near  Priene,  a  city  of  Ionia, 
near  which  aL';  lusand  Samians  were  killed  by  the 
Priennians.  Frnvn  thence  came  the  custom  that 
the  women  of  t'rit;iie  had  to  swear  by  the  dark- 
ness of  the  oak,  because  they  had  lost,  in  this 
place,  their  fathers,  their  husbands  and  their  sons. 

The  veneration  that  the  ancients  had  forthe  oak, 
gave  rise  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  proverb  "  Speak 
to  the  oak  ;"  which  signified,  speak  in  good  securi- 
ty. They  had  also  another  proverb  on  the  oak  ; 
when  they  spoke  of  persons  they  did  not  know  the 
birth  of,  it  was  said  they  were  born  of  an  oak, 
because  the  ancients  often  exposed  children  in  the 
hollow  of  trees. 

Lucan  compares  Pompey  to  an  old  oak,  hung 
with  superb  trophies. 

The  oak  is  a  tree  of  slow  growth,  requiring  a 
century  before  it  will  arrive  to  its  full  perfection. 
Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  states,  that  hard  by 
the  city  o''  Illium,  there  were  oaks  near  the  tomb 
of  llius,  which  were  planted  from  acorns  when 
Troy  was  first  called  Illium.  He  also  says,  "  the 
great  forest  Hercynia  is  full  of  large  oaks,  that 
have  never  been  topped  or  lopped."  "  It  is  sup» 
posed,"  adds  this  naturalist,  "  that  they  have 
been  there  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
(in  regard  to  their  immortality)  surmounting  all 
miracles. whatever.  The  roots  of  these  trees  nin 
and  spread  so  far  within  the  ground  that  they 
meet  each  other,  in  which  encounter  they  make 
such  resistance,  that  they  swelLand  rise  upwards 
to  a  great  height,  in  the  form  of  arches."  In 
some  instances,  he  says,  they  were  so  high  and  S9 
large  that  a  whole  troop  of  horsemen  could  ride 
upright  through  these  natural  portals,  in  order  of 
battle. 

I^innaras  mentions  fourteen  species  of  the  oak- 
tree  ;  Miller  extended  them  to  twenty  ;  and  Aitoa 
describes  forty-five  varieties  of  this  tree.  The 
most  common  of  the  English  oak  produces  the 
acorns  close  to  the  l)ranches,  without  any  stalk:  but 
the  most  esteemed  for  ship  building  is  found  grow- 
ing in  the  Wealds  of  Sussex  and  Kent  ;  and  this 
tree  often  produces  its  aconis  with  foot  stalks  as 
long  as  the  cherry  stalk.  Young  says,  "  Oak  is 
the  staple  commodity  of  Sussex,  which,  from  the 
[reniotest  antiquity,  has  been  celebrated  for  tile 
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j^iowtti  oi  u:ik  ;  it  is  t-bti mated  that  not  less  than 
from"  170  or  1S0,000  acres  are  occupied  by  this 
timber,  tlic  quality  of  which  is  acknowledvjed  by 
navy  contractors  prefei-ring,  and  in  all  their  agree- 
ments stipulating  for,  Sussex  oak.  This  author 
adds,  that  the  soil  is'  so  naturally  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  oak,  that  if  a  iield  were  sown  with 
furze  only,  and  the  cattle  kept  out,  the  ground 
would,  in  a  few  years,  be  covered  with  young  oaks, 
without  trouble  or  expense  of  planting. 

Although  the  late  long  war  has,  in  some  de- 
gree, thinned  this  country  of  Oak-trees,  still  we 
liave  many  oaks  left  of  extraordinary  great  age 
and  bulk,  and 

the  sturdy  oak, 

A  prince's  refuge  once,  th'  eternal  guard 
Of  England's  throne  by  sweating  peasants  fell'd 
Stems  the  vast  main,  and  bears  tremendous  war 
To  distant  nations,  or  with  sov'reign  sway 
Awes  the  divided  world  to  peace  and  love. 

Phitlifis. 

The  celebrated  oak  in  Hainault  Forest,  Essex, 
known  by  the  name  of  Fairlop,  is  thus  mentioned 
by  the  late   Rev.  Mr.  Gilpin  :  "  The  tradition  of 
the  country,"  says  this  ingenious  writer,  "  traces 
it  half  way  up  the  christian  era.     It  is  still  a  noble 
tree,   though  it  has  sufl'ered  greatly  from  the  de- 
predations   of    time.      About     a  yard   from   the 
gi  ound,  where  its  rough  fluted  stem  is  thirty-six 
feet  in  circumference,  it  divides  into  eleven  vast 
arms,  which  oversptead  an  area  of  three  hundred 
f-eetin  circuit  ;  beneath  this  shade  an  annual  fair 
has   long  been  held  on  the  2d  of  Jidy  :    but   no 
booth  is  suffered  to  be  erected  beyond  the  extent 
of  its  boughs." 

In  Bloomtield  wood,  near  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire, 
is  an  oak-tree  belonging  to  Lord  Powis,  the  trunk 
of  which,  in   1765,  measured  sixty-eight  feet   in 
girth,  thirty-two  in  length,  andwjiich,  reckoning 
ninety  feet  for  the  larger  branches,  contained  in 
the  whole    1,455   feet  of  timber,  round  measure, 
or  twenty-nine  loads  and  five  feet,  at  fifty  feet  to  a 
load. 

In  the  vale  of  Gloucestershire,  near  the  turn- 
pike road  between  Cheltenham  and  Tewksbury, 
stands  the   Haddington   oak,  the   stem  of  whose 
trunk  is  fifty-four  feet  :  and  some  of  its  branches 
extend  to  eight  yards  from  the  body  of  the  tr^e. 
The  famous  oak,  Robur  Brittannieum,  in  Lord 
Xorrey's  Park,  at  Prescot,  was  computed  to   u( 
jibie  to  shelter  between  three  and  four  thousand 
men.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Oxfordshire,  tells  us  of  an  oak 
nCcU-Clifton  that  spread  81  feet  from  bough-end  to 
bnugh-cnd,  and  shaded  560  square  yards. 

In  Worksop  Park,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  an 
otik  whicli  spi-ead  almost  3,000  square  yard's,  and 
luar  ],CCOliorsc  might  stand  under  the  shade. 

I  have  been  fa\  cured  wit'.i  the  piirticular  dimen- 
sions of  the  large  oak  that  was  felled  on  the  Gclin's 
estate,  ni  the  parish  of  Bassaley,  and  within  four 
nrles   of  the  town  of  Newport,   in  the  county  of 
.Monmouth,  in  1810,as  comnuiiiicated  by  the  Karl 
of  Stamford  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

Body  of  the  tree,  ten  feet  long     -     -     450  ft. 
Twehe  limbs  and  collateral  parts,  con- 
tained    -------._      igjo 

Dead  limbs    --------       I'jg 

2426  ft,  or 

48  loads  and  26  ft.— Quantity  of  Bark,  65  cwt. 

and  16  stacks  of  wood. 

Four  men  were  three  weeks  and  two  days  in 
felling  and  stripping  the  tree.  'I'hcre  were  H5 
pieces  of  square  or  hewn  timber  :  the  squarers 
were  three  weeks  and  four  days  in  squaiing  it. 
One  pair  of  sawyers  had  been  five  months  in 
sawing  the  tree,  and  had  not  finished  when  this  ac- 
count ivas  sent.     (Mar.  6lh,  ISll.) 

The  tree  was  purch.-ised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harrl- 
s»n  for  one  hundred  guineas. 


Part  of  an  oak-tree,  twenty-feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, was  drawn  out  of  the  Thames  in  Septembe"r, 
1815,  near  the  ferry  at  Twickenham,  with  great 
difficulty,  by  twenty-four  horses:  it  is  known  to 
have  laid  in  the  river  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  timber  of  the  oak-tree  is  so  well  known, 
and  so  justly  esteemed,  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  state  the  whole  of 
them. 

In  building  ships  of  war,  one  great  advantage 
is,  that  it  seldom  splinters,  which  caused  foreign- 
ers to  attribute  our  naval  victories  to  the  excellency 
of  our  timber ;  but  the  late  war  [not  the  one  with  the 
icked  yankees,]  has  given  so  many  proofs  of 
our  defeating  our  enemies  with  ships  of  their  own 
building,  that  they  must  now  acknowledge  that 
the  braveiy  of  a  British  sailor  is  as  firm  as  the 
heart  of  an  English  oak. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  manufactured  into  fur- 
niture all  the  curious  woods  of  the  New  world, 
that  the  transcendant  splendour  of  the  English 
oak  was  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection  by 
the  late  Mr.  Bullock,  of  Tenterden-street,  and 
other  eminent  cabinet  makers.  Mr.  Penning,  of 
HoHcs-strcet,  Cavendish-square,  who  I  am  in- 
formed lias  been  the  most  successful  in  the  choice 
of  this  wood,  has  lately  wrought  up  some  old 
oak-trees  of  such  matchless  beauty,  that  one  set 
of  dining-tables  brought  him  the  unheard-of  price 
of  six-hundred  pounds,  'lliis  far  exceeds  any 
thing  of  the  kind  we  read  of,  even  in  the  luxuri- 
ous days  of  the  Romans,  although  Pliny  says. 
Our  wives  at  home  twit  us,  their  husbands,  for 
our  expensive  tables,  when  v,c  seem  to  find  fault 
with  their  costly  pearls." 

"  There  is  at  this  day  to  be  seen,"  says  this  au- 
thor, "  a  board  of  citron  wood,  belonging  former- 
ly to  M.  TuUius  Cicero,  which  cost  him  ten  thou- 
sand sesterces;  a  strange  circumstance,  as  he  was 
not  rich."  He  also  mentions  a  table  that  belonged 
to  Gallus  Asinius,  which  sold  for  eleven  thousand 
sesterces,  which  is  about  equal  to  £70  of  our  mo- 
ney ;  and  he  particularizes  a  table  of  citron-wood 
that  came  from  Ptolemxus,  king  of  Mauritania, 
which  was  made  in  two  deniirounds,  or  half  cir- 
cles, joined  together  so  cleverly,  that  the  joints 
could  not  be  discovered  :  tlie  diameter  of  it  was 
four  feet  and  a  half,  and  three  inches  in  thickness. 
It  is  related  that  they  set  great  store  on  woods  of 
curious  grains :  some  there  are  mentioned  with 
curling  veins,  which  were  called  tigrinss  (tiger 
tables);  others  Juuithtfiise  (panther);  and  some 
are  described  waved  like  the  sea,  and  spotted  like 
the  peacock's  tail.  But  those  of  the  highest  va- 
lue were  of  the  colour  of  honey-wine,  with  shin- 
ing and  glittering  veins,  or  lamprey-veined,  run- 
ning across.  I  have  ventured  to  make  this  digres- 
sion, having  seen  within-  these  last  few  years  oak 
of  such  various  grains,  that  out  of  tliera  the 
whole  of  the  above-mentioned,  and  many  other 
curious  representations,  might  have  been  selected. 
The  bark  of  the  oak-trce  is  a  most  valuable  ar- 
ticle for  the  purpose  of  tanning  ;  and  it  is  by  the 
aid  of  this  bark,  that  our  Jinglish  gardeners  are 
able  to  supply  us  with  pine-apples,  and  other  fruits 
peculiar  to  the  hottest  climates. 

The  oak  principally  used  for  wainscot,  &c.  is 
brought  from  Dantzic  and  Norway. 

The  evergreen  oak  (ilex)  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  is  planted  merely  to  orna- 
ment our  gardens  and  plantations  :  this  variety 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1581,  and  is  found 
to  grow  in  great  perfection  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  west  of  London.  There  is  an  oak  of 
thi.s  description  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  the 
Bishop  of  London's  palace  at  Fulham,  more  than 
fifty  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  in  circumferc^iice.  1 
conclude  it  was  planted  by  Bishop  Compton,  who 
introduced  many  new  plants  and  forest  trees  fro 
North  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
(  To  be  continued. J 


In  our  next  we  shall  give,  as  connected  with  the 
foregoing,  an  article  from  Thornton's  Family  Her- 
bal, on  the  medical  and  other  properties  and  uses 
of  the  oak.  It  would  have  oeen  inserted  now,  but 
that  we  feared  the  reader  would  disrelish  so  much 
in  one  paper  on  one  subject. — Edit.  Ama\  Far. 

Ml  O^— 

IROJI    THE    NEW    HAMPSHIRE    PATRIOT. 

To  every  farm  a  plat  of  land  should  be  appro- 
priated solely  for  a  garden;  and  if  you  have 
but  one,  it  should  contain  at  the  least  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  but  double  that  quantity  may  be  use- 
fully cultivated.  It  ought  to  be  sufficiently  large 
to  raise  many  of  the  useful  and  various  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  fruits,  which  contribute  to  the 
sustenance,  comfort,  and  pleasure,  of  life;  if 
there  be  a  surplus,  and  no  market  for  the  vege- 
tables, they  may  with  advantage  be  given  to  cat- 
tle, horses,  and  swine.  The  garden  should  be 
contiguous  or  near  the  house,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  under  the  eye  of  the  owner, 
but  to  save  time  in  its  cultivation  and  the  daily 
gathering  of  its  pi'oducts. 

To  render  a  garden  secure  it  should  be  enclo- 
sed with  a  good  fence,  and  to  make  it  productive 
it  must  be  dug  deep  and  well  manured,  and  the 
weeds  destroyed,  particularly  in  the  early  sea- 
son of  the  year  till  the  vegetables  have  taken 
deep  root,  and  by  their  vigorous  growth  covered 
the  ground.  The  labour  and  care  necessary  for 
this  purpose  will  consume  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  season :  much  of  the  labour  may  be  done 
when  little  else  would  be  attended  to,  and  the 
residue  performed  by  children  who  otherwise 
would  do  nothing  but  contract  habits  of  idleness, 
injurious  to  them  in  future  life.  A  garden  well 
managed,  is  an  ornameut  and  a  source  of  profit, 
but  if  neglected  is  a  reproach  and  a  loss  to  the 
owner.  Improvements  in  horticulture  with  us 
are  of  recent  date ;  even  in  England,  as  Dr. 
Pristley  observes,  "  the  great  convenience  of  a 
kitchen  garden  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  known 
before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth." 

Though  a  garden  atfovds  neither  bread  or  meat, 
yet  it  yields  such  a  rich  variety  of  sauce  as  ren- 
ders less  of  either  necessary,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  a  higher  relish  to  both.  A  free  use  of 
the  culinary  vegetables,  raised  in  a  well  improv- 
ed garden,  contributes  mucl»  to  the  economy, 
support,  and  health  of  a  family.  There  are  but 
few  countries  who  have  made  equal  progress, 
with  us  in  the  useful  arts,  in  which  the  mass  of 
the  people  live  so  much  on  Animal  food  as  we 
do;  and  there  arc  few  countries  where  the  ex- 
pense of  living,  except  taxes,  is  greater  than 
with  us.  I  know  v\'e  have  the  means  of  good  li- 
\  ing  in  our  power,  and  it  is  right  that  we  should 
freely  enjoy  them ;  but  it  is  a  subject  of  inqui- 
ry whether  we  do  not  consume  more  animal  and 
less  vegetable  food  than  our  health,  or  our  com- 
fort requires.  It  is  certain  that  animal  food 
contains  much  nutriment,  and  affords  strength 
to  those  who  live  upon  it ;  but  when  taken  in 
moderate  quantities  with  a  due  proportion  of  ve- 
getables, it  will  be  more  useful,  more  healthy, 
and  afford   more  ease  and  pleasure. 

Whoever  reflects  on  the  products  which  cul- 
tivated gardens  afford,  will  be  satisfied  that  the 
p.olilsof  the  land,  as  well  ns  the  labour  applied 
to  them,  are  air;;ly  repaid  ;  and  that  our  far- 
mers too  much  neglect  their  cultivation.  If  we 
have  no  gardens,  or  what  is  almost  as  bad,  if 
we  do  not  cultivate  and  improve  those  we  have, 
we  must  live  without  a  great  portion  of  ll\e 
richest  vegetables  and  the  most  delicious  Irjit 
our  climate  yields.  VVe  do  not  sow  or  piaiit. 
them  in  our  fields,  and  if  we  did,  neither  the 
richness  of  our  soil  or  the  culture  wouki  produce 
ihem  in  perfection.  If  our  gardens  have  not 
been  grossly  ncjjiected,  they  will  afford  us,  ear- 
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mined  if  the  prices  cuiitiiuii;  at  this  rale.  But 
were  we  all  insolvent  to-morrow,  t)iLi\;  is  sniii- 
cicnt  capital  in  the  country  to  cultivate  the  gruand 
without  ours.  T'j  Legislature  know  this,  and 
thei-eJ'ore  care  notliinj;  auout  us.  Though  there 
may  be  too  much  truth  in  what  he  urged,  I  at- 
tempted to  appease  hini  by  stating,  that  ever) 
one  who  had  iiionied  obligations  must  sliare  one 
common  t'ate;  and,  therefore,  wliat  involved  tiie 
ruin  of  the  farmer,  must  pull  down  the  whole  fa- 
bric of  society.  Vour  landlord,  for  instance, 
though  he  may  ha\c  property  worth  i;20,OUO, 
yet,  from  what  1  have  learnt,  his  debts  amount  to 
10  or  £  12,000.  What  ruins  you  must  ruin  him 
at  the  same  time  ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  this  gene- 
ral system  of  ruin  cannot  be  persisted  in,  because, 
to  the  distresses  of  the  laboui'ini;  classes,  it  will 
add  those  of  almost  every  other  rank  in  the 
walks  of  active  life.  Farmer  Jobson  replied  as 
follows  : — 

"  You  contend,  the  ruin  of  those  who  have  mo- 


ribly  numerous  will  weigli  but  a  feather  in  the 
sc.de  of  power.  This  is  my  notion  of  public  af 
fairs." 

"  Well,  but  Jobson,"  sai:i  I,  "  in  what  way  will 
all  this  right  the  national  d<.l)t  ?"  Having  assumed 
a  solemn  air,  he  continued,  "  depend  upon  it,  the 
moment  taxation  cannot  be  carried  higher,  and  J 
think  it  is  at  that  height  at  present,  should  the 
public  revenue  then  fall  below  tlie  public  expen- 
diture, that  e.-ipeiiditure,  along  with  tlie  interest 
of  the  national  deijt,  would  be  cut  down  to  the 
amount  of  the  public  levtnue.  Kemember  th 
old  adage,  /la/fu  I'juf  m  bctrer  than  no  bread  ;  and 
you  must  see  the  fund-holder  would  remain  satis- 
tied  with  what  was  unavoidable." 

Though  the  arguments  urged  by  farmer  Jobson 
gave  me  no  better  opinion  of  the  theory  of  low-pri- 
ced gold,  ho'.ve\  er  it  might  be  supported  by  the 
original  buUionists,  Messrs.  Horner,  Brougham, 
and  Huskisson,  or  since  confirmed  by  the  support 
of  my  Lord  Liverpool,  Messrs.  Vansittart,  Ricar 


Hi 


nied  obligations  will  be  added  to  the  distresses  of;  do,  &c.  than  i  had  formerly  held,  yet,  I  confess, 
the  labouring  classes.  I  cannot  admit  that.  So-|he  quieted  my  apprehensions  in  an  extraordinary 
ciety  will  right  itself.  The  capital  stock  of  Bi'i-;  degree.  I  cannot,  howexer,  banish  from  my  mind 
tish  agriculture,  along  with  its  well  cultivated  the  frightful  picture  of  insolvency  he  had  sketch- 
soil,  will  change  hands.  I  will  show  you  how."  ed  in  clear  and  distinct  lines,  should  this  political 
With    all   my  supposed  knowledge    of  political  rage  for  low  prices  continue, 

economy,  I  listened  to  him  with  profound  atten- 1  liut  as  1  have  not  yet  mentioned  what  I  sat  down 
tion.  He  continued  :  "The  moment  my  land-  to  wiite  about,  "  The  improvement  of  the  Breed 
lord  and  myself  are  ruined,  most  probably  the  am-  of  Horned  Cattle,"  as  my  paper  is  done,  it  must 
pie  fortune  of  young  Benfield  (u  more  clever  and  be  deferred  to  some  future  opportunity.  I  remain, 
amiable  a  man  lives  not)  will  be  laid  out  in  thejbir,  your  ouedieiit  servant.  JOHN  ROOKE. 
purchase  and  cultivation  of  my   farm.     Perhaps!      V.  S.  Tillage   aiid   Hay-making  farmers   have 


The  following  anecdote  illustrates  the  dry  hu- 
mour of  the  sailor,  and  his  indifference  to  hard- 
slups  of  the  severest  kind:— A  party  belonging 
to  the  Griper  being  sent  to  surprise  sonic  rein 
deer,  unJortunately  lost  themselves  for  several 
days,  and  were  obliged  to  live  upon  raw  grouse, 
which  they  shot.  One  of  them  named  Peter 
Pisher,  being  asked  on  his  first  arrival  on  board 
what  they  ha\c  lived  upon—"  Lived  upon,"  said 
Fisher,  dryly,  "  the  Uuke  of  Wellington  never 
lived  so  well.  We  had  grouse  for  breakfast, 
grouse  for  dinner,  and  grouse  for  supper,  to  be 


you  may  not  be  aware  [farmer  Joason  talked  of  [stated  their  losses  on  the  last  crop.  1  should  feel 
these  things  with  coolness]  lalready  paytwothirdsj  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents  who 
of  my  rent  to  him  as  interest  of  a  mortgage.  Now,  occupy  grazing  farms,  if  they  would  favour  me 
should  both  my  landlord  and  myself  become  in-  vvitli  a  statement  of  the  disbursements  and  receipts 
solvent  to-morrow,  and  it  cannot  be  otherwise  iniof  actual  grazing  farms  in   iai8,  1819  and  ISiO, 


ASTRONOMY. 

Dr.  Olbers  has  calculated  that,  once  only  in  a 
period  of  8,800  years,  a  comet  will  come  as  near 
to  the  earth  as  the  moon  is.  Once  only  in  four 
millions  of  years,  a  comet  will  approach  the  earth 
within  r.rOO  geograpical  miles;  and  if  it  be  equal 
in  size  to  the  earth,  will  raise  the  water  to  the 
height  of  13,000  feet  (a  second  deluge.)  And  on- 
ly in  120  millions  of  years  will  such  u  body  come 
in  contact  with  the  earth  ' !  ! 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  A.MERICAN  F.^RMER. 


the  end,  should  things  go  on  at  this  rate,  are  you 
of  opinion  my  farm  would  be  worst  managed 
by  Benfield,  a  man  of  talents,  information,  and  for 
tune,  than  at  present  ?  Besides  as  1  have  strength, 


through  the  medium  of  your  paper. 

Captain  Parry's  account  of  the  late    voyage   to 
the  Arctic   Regions  has  just    been   published. — 


industry,  and  some  little  knowledge,  on  my  side,  Among  the  numerous  interesting  tacts  contained  in 
Imay  expect  him  to  engage  me  as  his  head  hus-  it,  the  tollowing,  on  the  singular  effects  experien- 
bandman."     Jobson  rather  faultered  here,  out  my  iced  from  tUe  intense  cold,  are  not  the  least  curl- 


feeling  rendered  me  mute,  and  he  went  on. 

"  Low-priced  gold,  low-priced  labour,  and  low- 1 


The  effect  of  the  intense  cold  was  such  on  the 


priced  corn,  may  ruin  both  myself  and  my  land- 1 29th  Octooer,  when  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
lord  ;  but  in  what  way  will  that  affect  the  circum-,  stood  at  2y.r0  inches,  that  "  it  became  rather  a 
stances  of  the  labouring  classes  i  1  know  youjpainiul  experiment  to  touch  any  metalic  sub- 
have  long  pitied,  I  own  justly  enough,  the  starv-,  stance  in  the  open  air  with  the  naked  hand  ;  the 
ed  condition  of  the  operative  cotton  weavers. j feeling  produced  by  it  exactly  resembling  that  oc- 
You  have  frequently  said  this  state  of  star'ationicasioned  by  the  opposite  extreme  of  intense  heat, 

compelled  them  to  execute  ar.  unusual  quantity  ofjaud  taking  off  tne  skin  from  the  part  affected. 

work.  :  now  take   your  own  theory,  and  as  corn]  The   eye  pieces  of   the  telescope,  if 


John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Your  last  paper.  No.  8,  contains  a  letter  signed 
"  Francis  Valck,"  which  presents  in  a  new  ar- 
rangement, some  old  arguments  for  additional 
protecting  duties  in  favour  of  manufactures.  As 
this  letter  states  nothing  which  has  not  been  be- 
fore repeatedly  advanced  by  Messrs.  Carey  and 
Co.  and  as  often  answered,'  (of  which  your  co- 
lumns alone  afford  sufficient  evidence,)  I  pre- 
sume that  this  letter  was  intended  solely,  as  the 
vehicle  of  the  following  panegyric.*  "But  on 
this  subject,"  (manufactures)  says  Mr.  Valck, 
"  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  two  most  luinin- 
"  ous  essays,  which  Mr.  M.  Carey  has  written 
"  upon  the  subject  :  They  are  entitled  the  New 
"  Olive  Brancli,  and  an  appeal  to  common  sense 
"  and  common  justice,  &c.  These  are  the  -uery 
"  best  things  I  have  ever  read  on  this  interesting 
"  subject ;  they  contain  the  soundest  doctrines, 
"  because  they  do  not  deal  in  theories,  but  stub- 
"  born  facts,  which  leave  no  doubt  ujion  the 
"  mind." 

There  are  two  peculiarities  for  which  the  wri- 
ffered  to  ters   of  the    Carey  school  are  noted:  1st.   They 


gets  low  in  price,  theircondition  will  be  bettered,:touch   the  face,    occasioned  an   intense  burning  continually  repeat  over  and  over   and' over  acain 
less:  work    will  he    rlone    the  siinolv   of  the  mnvkrt- IDHin."  itl,^  -...^^   n  /*  1*    >>         i  ^  ,  ^.       ' 

tne  same    Jacts,    and  arguments,  and  every  time 


less  work  will  be  done,  tlie  supply  of  the  market 'pain 
will  be  diminished,  and  the  price  of  tiieir  wages 
will  rise,  when  the  low  price  of  corn  has  had  its 
natural  effect  upon  the  market  of  cotton  goods 
To  show  you  a  little  of  this  experimentally,  the 
price  of  corn  has  come  down,  they  get  the  sani 
wages  as  before  that  occurrence,  their  actual  eir 
cumstanccs  are  somewhat  better,  and  you  do  not 
hear  a  word  among  them  of  that  radical  spirit 
which  alarmed  you  so  much  lately.  A  little  hap 
pier  times  have  dispelled  it.  Be&ides,  look  around 
where  you  will,  in  tliis  neighbourhood,  and  you 
do  not  find  the  husbandry  laoourei's  in  worse  cir- 
cumstances than  are  usual ;  in  fact,  the  weekly 
pavments  to  the  poor  are  lower  now  than  at  this 
time  last  spring. 

"In  this  way  society  will  right  itself.  As  the 
price  of  corn  gets  lower,  the  ditficulties  of  the  ope- 
rative weavers  will  be  alleviated,  and  their  former 
loyalty  will  return.  The  labouring  classes  make 
tip  the  great  mass  of  society.  They  who  hold  the 
acknowledged  rights  to  the  .vealth  of  the  country 
aie  the  most  powerful.  Then  they  wno  are  ruin- 
ed by  monied  obligations,  though  they  may  be  ter- 


When  the  thermometer  stood  at  26i  degi-ees,|assLime  the"  toaie  of  telling  something  new   <'dlv 

the  smoKe  of  tne  hres  in  the  vessels  as  it  escaped  They  pass  without  notice  the   most  ample    refu- 

rom  the  tunnels,  scarcely  rose  at  all   above   the  tation   of  these  said  "/ac;s,"  and  arguments,  or 

hawsingsot  the  ships.  ^    ,       ,,  merely  give  for  answer  a  repetition  of  the  old  as- 

On  Christmas-day,  the  officers  of  the   Hecla|sertion.     It    is   not   my  intention,  Mr.  Skinner, 


had  a  piece  of  roast  beef  for  dinner,  which  had 
been  on  board  since  the  preceding  iVlay,  and 
preserved  without  salt,  merely  by  the"  antiseptic 
properties  of  a  cold  atmosphere. 

The  distance  at  which  sounds  were  heard 
the  open  air  during  the  continuance  of  intense 
cold,  was  a  matter  of  great  suprise.  People 
were  often  heard  distinctly  conversing,  in  a  com- 
mon tone  of  voice,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  and 
even  a  greater  distance. 

An  artilleryman  named  John  Smith  running  in- 
to the  air  without  his  gloves,  had  his  fingers  in 
iialf  an  hour  so  benuinbed,  and  animation  so  com- 
pletely suspended,  that  on  having  his  hands 
plunged  into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  the  surface  of 
the  water  was  immediately  frozen  by  the  intense 
cold  thus  sud„enly  coinmaiiicated  to  it.  His  lin- 
gers were  obliged  to  be  amputated. 


It    is   not 
either  now    or  hereafter,   to  oppose  such   rea- 
soning as  this  ;  but  merely  to   refer  Mr.  Valck, 


*  This  inference  will  not  be  considered  unfair  if 
the  first  leaves  of  the  "  JS/'eio  Olive  Branch,"  are 
examined.  Mr.  Carey  has  there  advertised  his 
previous  vjritings,  with  such  recommendations  as 
he  could  obtain.  .,imong  the  rest,  his  "  addresses," 
are  accomjianied  with  a  long  fulsome  compliment 
'■'■from  the  American  Farmer,"  %uhich  every  rea- 
der would  of  cottrse  attribute  to  its  Editor.  Be- 
lieving it  im/wssible  that  the  sentiments  could  pro- 
ceed from  Mr.  Skinner,  I  took  the  trouble  to  look 
until  I  found  the  piece.  It  was  extracted  from  the 
essays  of  an  anonymous  contributor  to  the  first 
■jolume,  for  whose  words  Mr.  S.isno  7nore  re- 
stionsible  than  for  mine,  or  for  Mr.  Falck'i, 
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to  preceding  numbers  of  the  American  Farmer, 
■which  at  least  strongly  contradict  what  he  says 
"  leaves  no  doubt  upon  the  mind,"  and  which  it 
he  had  read,  I  presume  that  both  his  candour  and 
his  chivalrous  spirit  would  have  induced  him  to 
notice,  previous  to  putting  forward  his  re-re-as- 
sertions. At  pages,  348  and  389,  of  vol.  1  ;  57, 
89,  156,  339  and  377  of  vol.  2,  and  364  of  vol.  3, 
your  correspondent  may  find  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem ably  opposed  on  general  ])rinciples  by  the  ag- 
riculturists for  whose  be/wjit  he  urges  its  comple 
tion.  At  page  322,  vol.  3,  there  is  a  statement  of 
the  dreadful  effects  on  agriculture,  arising  from 
the  existing  high  duties,  and  at  page  182,  vol  3, 
he  may  see  tested  the  truth  of  some  of  the  most 
important  "facts"  of  his  "  very  best"  author  in 
favour  of  manufacturing  monopoly. 

Mr.  Carey  writes  a  new  book  in  support  of  pro- 
tecting duties  by  merely  copying  out  of  his  old 
•nes  ;  hence  his  rapidity  in  composition  (so  far  as 
it  respects  bulk,  and  new  titles,)  almost  equals 
that  of  the  author  of  Waverly.  But  we  are  no 
more  to  expect  a  change  of  matter  in  a  new  pub- 
lication, than  to  change  the  quality  of  small  beer, 
by  pouring  it  out  of  a  junk  bottle  into  a  decanter. 
Thus  his  "  three  letters,&c."  wevc poured  out  of 
his  "  addresses,"  again  poured  into  his  "  new 
Olive  Branch,"  (all  of  which  I  have  seen,  and 
■what  is  more,  have  read,)  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
same  stale  di-aught  is  again  presented  in  his  late 
appeal  to  common  sense,  which  appeal  it  is  much 
to  be  regl-etted  he  did  not  make  at  least  ten  years 
sooner.  If  this  author  and  his  followers  -vvould 
•nly  vary  their  eternal  fare  ever  so  little,  if  they 
would  only  convert  their  cold  broken  meat  into  a 
hash  or  a  broth,  it  would  be  more  tolerable  :  but 
it  is  past  endurance  to  be  called  to  "  cut  and  conie 
again,"  to  the  same  poor  dish,  until  repetition 
doubles  our  first  feelings  of  disgust. 

You  lately  intimated  a  wish  to  exclude  all  pie- 
ses  on  this  or  other  subject.',  relating  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Agriculture,  unless  signed  by  the  real 
names  of  their  writers.  This  custom  is  excel- 
lent when  agricultural  experiments  and  facts  are 
stated,  because  their  value  rests  entirely  on  the 
credibility  of  the  author,  and  we  ought  to  attach 
none  to  a  fictitious  signature.  But  I  protest 
against  the  rule  being  extended  to  arguments 
which  necessarily  rest  upon  their  own  strength, 
and  not  at  all  (or  at  least  they  ought  not)  on  the 
name  of  their  author.  I  wish  to  see  your  paper 
fairly  open  to  both  sides,  on  every  question  affect- 
ing the  welfare  of  agriculture,  and  it  is  admitted 
by  all,  that  none  affects  it  more  than  this.  By  ex- 
cluding anonymous  pieces,  you  would  forbid  all 
farmers  to  join  in  the  debate,  while  enough  men 
of  different  habits  would  have  no  objection  to  pla- 
cing their  names  before  the  public,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  our  dearest  interests.  Nor  will 
you  do  us  more  justice  by  allowing  a  fair  field  to 
societies.  Agricultural  societies  are  necessarily 
slow  moving  bodies,  and  serviceable  as  some  of 
tjhem  have  been,  our  cause  would  be  desperate, 
was  it  left  entirely  to  be  defended  by  such  inert 
champions.  On  the  other  hand,  in  towns,  (par- 
ticularly Philadelphia,)  Societies,  Conventions 
and  Institutions,  for  supporting  the  views  of  the 
manufacturers,  may  be  easily  made  upon  any  oc- 
casion, taking  new  names  every  month,  and  eacli 
individual  acting  as  many  characters,  as  the 
members  of  a  reduced  companv  of  strolling  play- 
ers. Besides,  your  correspondents  could  easily 
deceive  you  into  violating  your  own  rule,  by 
merely  signing  John  Smith,  William  Thompson, 
on  any  other  unappropriated  name,  which  you 
could  not  possibly  know  to  be  fictitious.  For  my- 
self, I  am  not  willing  to  place  my  nan\e  before  the 
public,  except  in  stating  facts  in  agriculture,  in 
which  cases,  it  shall  always  as  heretofore  be  sub- 
f»ined.     F«r  ether  matters,  it  fs  suffieient  that 


you  know  me,  and  that  whoever  may  have  a  right 
to  ask  it  of  you,  is  welcome  to  know  it  also. 

ANTI-MONOPOLY. 


^mM  WAU^mwrn^ 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  JUNK  28,  1822. 


0:7=  The  communication  addressed  to  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Farmerthrough  the  Easton  Gazette  of 
the  22d,  has  been  cut  out  and  forwarded  to  New- 
York,  to  the  gentleman  alluded  to  ;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that   cur  impressions 

e,  that  he  will  settle  either  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  a  large  sea  port  town,  or  in  tlie  Western 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  or  Nev/  Yoi-k  ;  with  every 
wish  to  serve  the  writer  of  the  communication, 
he  will  admit  that  the  matter  is  one,  in  interest, 
too  limited,  to  appear  as  a  communication  in  this 
Journal.  To  advertisements  of  t/iat  character, 
we  give  insertion  for  $1  per  square,  but  never 
repeat  them;  nor  is  that  necessary,  as  nine  persons 
out  of  ten  preserve  their  papers. 

i}7"AN  Error — in  Mr.  Smith's  Address  to 
theAgricuitural  Society  of  Maryland,  as  pub- 
lished in  our  llth  No.  of  this  Vol.  instead  of  elec- 
trick  force  and  electrick  fluid,  near  the  bottom  of 
the  middle  column,  it  should  have  been  printed 
elastick. 

GENUINE  SEED, 
57*  The  great  inconvenience  which  he  has 
seen  resulting  from  the  wart  of  genuine  seed  of 
a  few  of  the  vegetables  most  genci-ally  in  use 
for  stock,  and  a  desire  to  see  greater  attention 
given  to  the  raising  of  roots  and  vegetables  for 
winter  feed,  have  induced  the  Editor  to  have 
some  cultivated  under  his  own  eye,  that  he 
might  feel  confidence  in  recommending  them — 
and  accordingly  he  can  now  supply  Ruta  Baga 
seed.  White  Norfolk,  and  red  top  (very  large) 
tuniip  seed — also  a  great  variety  of  Shaker's 
Seeds — hitherto  advertised  by  Mr.  Redding,  and 
which  may  be  depended  on.  The  genuine  mangel 
wurtzel  seed,  will  be  for  sale  also  by  Mr.  Red- 
ding in  due  season. 

To\iT\\\  of  3\\\'vi  Parties 

Would  manifest  their  patriotism  by  taking  out 
a  portion  of  American  wine,  manufactured  bv 
Major  Adlum,  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
may  be  had  in  varieties  of  Messrs,  Marple  and 
Williams,  and  the  Editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer will  be  thankful  for  the  candid  opinion  of  con- 
noisseurs concerning  its  qualities. 

PRICES  CURRENT. — corrected  weekly. 

Wharf  flour  J56,50  cash — Howard  street  do  ?6,75 

Corn,  white,  75  cts. — yellow  do.  72 — Red  wheat 

^1  38  to  1  39 — white  do,  ,«il  40  to  1  45 — Rve  68 

to  70— Herrings,  No.  1,  $2  87  to  3— No.  2,  ditto 
$2  50. 

Tobacco  Maryland. — Sales  have  been  made 

the  present  week,  at  the  following  prices  : — Fine 

■ellow,g25to  $35— fine  spangled,  ?!18  to  ,«525— fine 

ed,  §12  to  ,?;i8 — good,  do.  ^6  to  12 — Inferior,  $i  to 

g6— common,  fi2  50  to  3  50— seconds,  ,«1  to  6. 

One  Hogshead  of  fine  spangled,  raised  on  the 
farm  of  the  late  Dr.  Colegate,  sold  for  ^IS — one 
do.  by  H.  Duval!,  for  ,«;20— one  by  John  Duvall,  «25 
— 3  lihds.  raised  by  Mr.  Henry  Jones,  of  Benedict, 
sold  for  $13  and  $19 — seconds,  at  $4. 

All  other  articles  same  as  last  report. 


Many  persons  having  expressed  a  desire  to  ob- 
tain Stock  from  the  fine  imported  Pull  YOUNG 
COMET,  exhibited  at  the  laet  Cattle  Show,  they 


are  informed  that  they  have  now  an  opportunity* 
of  doing  so  by  sending  their  Cows  to  him  near  th& 
first  toll  gate  on  the  Reisterstown  turnpike  road, 
two  miles  from  Baltimore,  at  Five  Dollars,  for 
each  Cow,  the  money  to  be  sentvjith  the  Cow. 

YOUNG  COMET  is  two  years  old  and  was- 
shijjped  from  Liverpool,  a  calf  of  seven  weeks, 
■ft'hen  a  farmer  there  offered  for  him  thirty  gui- 
neas, saying"  so  fine  an  animal  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  leave  the  covmtry."  YOUNG  COM- 
ET is  of  the  celebrated  improved  short  horned 
breed,  but  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  deep  milkers, 
com  Inning  also  early  maturity  and  great  disposi- 
tion to  fatten.  At  13  months  old  he  weighed  843, 
and  eleven  months  after  1624  pounds.  His  dam, 
which  was  imported  with  him  and  belonged  to  the 
present  owner  of  YOUNG  COMET,  was  a  very 
extraordinary  milker,  and  the  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  her.  Pasture  'f  required  will  be  furnish- 
ed without  charge,  and  Cows  fi-om  a  distance  will 
be  taken  care  of  and  well  milked. 

YOUNG  COMET  will  be  let  for  the  seasoa 
commencing  the  first  of  July,  or  by  the  month — 

jjTT"  Knquire of  the  keeper  of  the  first  toll  gate 
on  the  lieisterstown  turn/like  roak. 


PATENT  HAY   AND  GRAIN  RAKE. 


Messrs.  Pennock  and  Pierce,  of  Chester  cou»- 
ty,  Pennsylvania,  have  lately  patented,  and  used 
during  the  last  and  present  season,  a  horse 
rake  for  gathering  hay  or  grain,  into  wind-row, 
or  heaps,  as  desired.  The  plan  of  this  machine 
is  uncommonly  simple,  and  one  of  them  may  be 
made  by  any  rough  carpenter,  or  person  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  tools.  The  price  of  this  rake 
complete,  including  the  patent  right,  will  not  ex- 
ceed ten  dollars,  or  for  the  patent  right,  two  dol- 
lars only. 

We  have  seen  this  machine  in  operation  ;  it 
does  the  work  quite  as  well,  if  not  much  better, 
than  it  is  generally  performed  by  the  hand  rake, 
and  with  one  man  and  a  horse  it  is  believed  that 
it  will  do  the  labour  of  ten  or  twelve  men.  Its  ad- 
vantages over  the  common  horse  rake  are  very 
important,  equal  to  a  saving  of  one  half 
of  the  time ;  because  with  this  rake  the 
horse  proceeds  continually  on,  the  hay  or  grain 
being  discharged  at  pleasure,  and  without  any 
stoppage  or  impediment  ;  by  tlie  means  of  which 
facility,  also,  it  passes  over  any  obstruction  that 
may  happen  to  be  in  afield.  The  simplicitv,  utili- 
ty, and  cheapness  of  this  instrument,  renders  itaa 
object  highly  to  be  desired  by  agriculturists,  for  its 
saving  of  labour  in  hay  /nakinic  time,  when  labor- 
ers are  always  so  much  wanted. 

it/"  This  machine,  price  $10,  can  be  had  of  Jo- 
seph T.  Ford,  Baltimore,  manufacturer  of  Ag- 
ricultural Implements  generally  ;  filDEON  DaTIS 
George  Town,  D.C.  and  Jacob  Little,  of  Fred- 
erick Tovm,  Md.  Orders  to  either  of  the  above 
named  persons  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 
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On  iiii;  other  liaiid  ;  would  not  greater  bene 
fits  flow,  was  every  dollar  vf  cafutal  that  can 
be  spared  from  commerce  and  manufactures,  ap- 
propriated to  those  vast  improvements  of  which 
the  soil  of  Massachusetts  is  susceptible?  And 
should  a  mania  for  water  works  arise,  it  may- 
have  ample  and  profitable  gratification,  by  cut- 
ting trenches  on  the  ridges,  and  /M);«f/*  througli 
the  hills,  thereby  draining  the  numerous  ponds, 
swamps  and  bogs,  creating  luxuriant  meadows; 
and  bv  erecting  hydraulic  machines  on  the  innu- 
merable streams  and  brooks,  to  irrigate  the 
parched  fields  on  their  borders !  It  is  by  such 
enterprizes  that  the  Massachusetts  farmers  ma)- 
expect  to  prosper,  aided  by  a  regular  system  of 
Bianagement,  -ivith  the  application  of  all  the 
manures  that  can  possibly  be  collected,  on 
one  third  part  of  the  soil  that  usually  receives 
them,  and  by  enriching  the  remainder  by  that 
joint  process  of  nature  and  art,  ploughing  in 

•F   GREEN    CROPS. 

Brighton,  3d,  June,  1822. 

RESIGNATION. 
Ed-win,  the  celebrated  comedian,  went  from  a 
rehearsal  with  the  most  uncomfortable  sensations. 

The  futile  cause  was,  having  a  dramatic  part 

assigned  hmi,  which  he  imagined  not  precisely  to 
his  ability.  Going  through  and  round  the  court, 
gnashing  his  teeth  and  biting  his  nails  in  the  bit- 
terest vexation,  his  perturbation  was  suspended 
by  the  following  event : — 


Oh  yes,  a  good  lady  in  our  neighbourhood  sen' 
us  six  pence  and  some  rasberry  wine  ;  but  al.i 
it  was  too  late,  but  it  was  the  will  of  heaven  - 
should  be  so,  and  it  is  our  dut\-  you  know  to  bea: 
the  afflictions  of  God  with  patience. — Will  you- 
honor  buy  a  bow-pot  ? 

No  :  keep  your  bow-pots  for  better  customers  ; 
but  here's  a  shilling  for  you. 

A  shilling,  your  honor,  cried  the  other,  but 
lack-a  day,  I  am  so  poor  I  have  no  change  ;  1 
want  no  change,  said  Edwin  ;  you  have  given 
me  a  lesson  of  Philosophy,  that  has  done  m 
more  real  service  than  all  the  sophistry  of 
Shaftsbury,  the  black  ethics  of  Hume,  or  the  le- 
vities of  a  Voltaire.  The  practice  of  Christianity 
must  be  the  foundation  of  happiness — and  who- 
soever disputes  its  pre-eminenee  over  every 
other  system  of  morality,  is  not  only  an  enemy 
to  himself,  but  a  foe  to  the  general  interest  of 
human  kind. 

What  a  lesson  and  what  materials  forreflection 
and  profitable  commentary  does  the  foregoing 
anecdote  afford  !  Let  those  who  are  really  ren- 
dered miserable  by  the  petty  concerns  of  life,  by 
the  want  of  a  rigid  compliance  with  orders  to 
domestics,  probably  indistinctly  given,  or  not  un-l 


■SW-f/.     This,  at  the  present  i)rice  of  ll.ix  a.,  j  SLcd 
vould  amount  to  about    sixty  dollars    the   acre.— 
rile    expense  of  seed,  cultivation,  and  cleaning, 
according  to  the  usual  tedious  mode,  could  not  tic 
more  than  thirty  dollars  ;  here  then  would  be  a 
lear  gain  of  thirty  dullurs  on  an  acre  of  land,  in 
)ne  year;  and   when  the  new  machines  get  into 
ise,  ten  dollars  of  that  expense  will  oe  saved  on 
iive    hundred   and   sixty    pounds  ;  which   would 
leave  a  profit  about   equal   to   the    value   of  the 
aci'e  of  land.     This,  it  is  true,  is  an  extraordina- 
ry yield,  in  the  present  neglected  state  of  the  ar- 
ticle, but  if  our  farmers  w-ould  turn  their  atten- 
tion   to  the   subject,  and    make   themselves   ac- 
quainted with,  and  pursue  the  best  mode  of  cul- 
tivating flax,  we  venture  to  say,  that  the  yield 
would  not  be  considered  so  large. 


Selections  from  late  numbers  of  the  London  Far- 
mers'  Journal,    received    at   the    office  of  the 
American  Farmer. 
SIR    JOHN   SINCLAIR   ON  THE    TURNIP 
FLY,  OR  BEETLE. 
George  Street,  Edinburgh,   12th  May  1821. 
Sir, 
I  am  a  great  friend  to  discussion,  and  I  am  glad 


derstood  by  the  too  great  length  or  shortness  of  to  find  that  the  letters  I  sent  you  have  drawn  forth 
a  trimming,  or  the  inaccurate  cut  of  a  dress — or  the  observations  of  some  very  respectable  far- 
by  the  numerous,  but  really  unimportant  crosses  mers  on  some  important  subjects  of  husbandry, 
we  often  meet  with,  reflect  upon  the  philosophy  who  might  not  otherwise  have  been  induced  to 
and  truly  pious  resignation  of  the  old  widow  Lew-  communicate  their  thoughts,  or  the  results  of 
Iton,  on  the  death  of  her  "  poor  Billy  and  her  their  experience,  to  the  public. 
Green  and  pretty  bow  pots,  two  a  penny.'husband,"  and  take  shame  at  the  misery  they  To  Mr.  Paul's  merits  as  a  farmer,  and  more  es- 
come  buy  my  bow  pots,   ye  pretty  maids;    ah!  bring  on  themselves  and  those  connected    with  pecially  his  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  turnip- 

them,  by  giving  way  to  morbid  feelings,  or  ner-  fly,  or  beetle,  and  the  means  of  effecting  its  de- 
vous  instability.  What,  when  we  are  reclining  struction,  I  am  no  stranger,  having  occasionally 
on  beds  of  down,  or  a  golden  sofa ;  rolling  in  a  met,  and  conversed  with  him  on  that  subject  at 
splendid  equippage,  or  "clothed  in  fine  linen,  Holkham  ;  and  I  wish  much  that  other  intelligent 
and  faring  sumptuously  every  day"  are  we  to  be  farmers  would  adopt  the  plan  that  he  has  done, 
rendered  imhappy  by  the  want  of  etiquette,  in  that  of  directing  fiarticular  attention  to  one  use- 
those  from  whom  we  expect  deference,  by  de  ful  object,  and  publishing  the  result  of  their  ex.^ 
rangenient  of  our  plans,  which  we  are  not  sure  perience  respecting  it.  In  this  way  much  valua- 
would  have  increased  our  happiness  had  they  ble  information  might  be  obtained,  by  -which  the 
succeeded,  or  by  diappointments,  which  it  is  agriculture  of  the  counti-y  would  be  most  essen- 
quite    probable  prevented  the   occurrence  of   a  tially  benefitted. 

serious  real  misfortune  to  us!  When  we  look  In  regard  to  the  point  to  which  I  wish  once 
around,  and  see  the  world  full  of  real,  poig-  more  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers,  I  think 
nant  distress;  of  sickness  and  poverty  combined,  it  right  to  state  that  the  information  I  transmit- 
and  in  those  too,  who  likewse  once  enjoyed  the  ted  to  you  in  my  former  letter,  on  the  means  of 
good  things  of  this  life,  can  we  reconcile  it  to  destroying  the  fly,  "  by  flame  and  smoke,"  was 
ourselves  to  be  made  unhappy  by  trifling  events,  founded  upon  actual  ejcjieriments,  reported  to  me 
or  by  an  anticipation  of  evils  ?  The  author  of  from  a  most  respectable  quarter,  and  represented 
the  first  of  moral  Codes  tells  us,  that  "  sufficient  to  have  fully  answered  in  practice,  even  on  alter- 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof",  and  shall  nate  ridges.  The  plan  is,  therefore,  entitled  to 
we  take  distress  on  interest,  and  permit  a  fair  trial  above  all,  in  cases  where  the  first  crop 
ourselves  to  be  miserable  by  the  prospect  of  its  has  failed.  In  that  event,  Mr.  Paul  will  admit  that 
possible  occurrence  ?  The  philosoj.hy  of  the  the  fly  has  been  decoyed  into  the  field,  and  is, 
ancient  Pagan  teachers  was  directed  against  therefore,  placed  in  a  situation  where  its  destruc- 
such  weakness,  and  shall  we  give  way  to  it,  and  tion  may  be  effected  in  the  manner  I  have  propo- 
still  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  christians  ?  Our  sed.  Under  this  system,  therefore,  if  the  first 
duty  requires,  even  when  real  misfoi-tune  assail  crop  should  not  have  succeeded,  the  second  one 
us,  to  be  prepared,  to  sanctify  the  affliction,  and  may  almost  be  confidently  relied  on  at  a  very  tri- 
be thankful  that  our  lot  is  so  much  more  happy,  fling  expense  ;  and  thus  it  is  in  the  power  of  eve- 
that  so  many  more  blessings  and  enjoyments  ry  active  and  intelligent  farmer  to  insure  a  crop  of 
are  left  to   us,  than    numerous  fellow  creatures  turnips. 

within  our  knowledge,  whose  merits  are  even  In  regard  to  Mr.  Paul's  modei  of  destruction, 
greater  than  our  own,  and  whose  sufferings,  as  the  plan  of  a  decoy  seems  to  be  ingenious  ;  but 
far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  are  less  deserving  aftei  the  insects  have  been  brought  there,  I  think 


God  Almighty  bless  your  honor,  will  you  buy  a 
bow  pot  for  your  window — madam — of  the  hazle- 
tree  with  the  nuts  placed  in  order,  some  lilies  of 
the  valley,  wild  rosemary,  and  a  few  violets." — 
Sung,  or  rather  whistled  the  old  woman,  who  of- 
fered him  the  most  rural  bouquet,  with  a  look 
fraught  with  so  much  wistl'ulness,  that  Euwin 
could  not  refrain  asknig  her  a  few  questions. 

How  old  are  you,  my  poor  woman  ? 

Eighty-five,  your  honor,  next  Martinmas. 

Where  do  you  live  ? 

At  Finchly,  replied  the  woman. 

What  is  your  name  r* 

Ann  Lewton,  an'  please  your  honor. 

And  did  you  walk  from  Finchly,  to-day .''  in- 
terrogated Edwin. 

Yes,  indeed.  Sir,  and  I  hope  with  God's  bless- 
ing, to  sleep  there  this  night. 

How  much  shall  you  make  if  you  sell  your 
bow  pots  ? 

Seven  pence  half-penny,  sir. 

And  when  you  have  disposed  of  them,  you  will 
return  contented  to  your  cottage  ? 

Yes,  indeed,  I  shall. 

Oh,  Heavens  !  exclaimed  Edwin,  and  shall  we 
presume  to  murmur  at  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence, when  this  calamitous  creature  bending 
under  the  infirmities  of  age  and  the  pressure  of 
poverty,  can  be  thankful  to  her  Creator  for  ad- 
vantages that  comparatively  is  misery  in  the  ex- 
treme.— Do  you  enjoy  a  good  state  of  health  •" 

1  never  was  sick  but  twice  in  my  life  your  hon- 
or, once  on  the  death  of  my  poor  Billy — and  ano- 
ther time  when  my  husband  lay  ill  of  an  ague,  for^ 
jiine  weeks  almost  without  food. 

Did  he  survive  the  illness  .'' 

Ah  I  no,  my  sweet  gentleman,  said  the  hoof 
■worn  doe  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears  ;  it  was  in 
the  winter  of  the  hard  frost,  and  he  could  not 
bear  up  against  the  blight  ;  he  died,  and  the 
Stroke  would  certainly  have  broke  my  heart  with 
grief,  if  it  had  not  pleased  God  that  it  should  be 
otherwise. 

And  did  no  one  contribute  to  your  relief  ?  said 
the  repentant  comedias. 


than  those  of  which  we  complain. 


J.  M. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  RAISE  FLAX. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  Goshen  (Or- 
ange County)  Patriot. 

Mr.  Silas  Newman,  of  the  town  of  Goshen, 
sowed  last  spring  thirty-one  quarts  of  Flaxseed, 
on  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  ground  from  which  he 
raised  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds  of 
Flax,  aa^  fourteen  busheU  and  four  quarts  of 


it  would  be  a  shorter  and  simpler  plan  to  destroy 
them  by  flame  and  smoke,  than  by  any  other 
means  that  can  be  suggested  ;  and  I  hope  that 
Mr.  Paul  himself,  with  his  well  known  zeal  for 
improvement,  will  try  the  experiment,  and  as- 
certain how  far  it  will  answer. 

Having  much  advocated  the  use  of  salt  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes,  I  derived  much  pleasure  from 
the  perusal  of  a  letter,  signed  JV.  T.  in  your  pa- 
per of  the  7th  May.  I  must  again  express  my 
regret,  that  your  correspondents  will   not  sub-- 


i^O 
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scribe  their  names  and  places  of  abode  to  theii 
letters,  as  it  gives  the  information  they  transmit 
much  greater  authority.  Mr.  IV.  T.'s  communi- 
cation is  of  very  great  importance,  and  if  his 
plan  were  generally  adopted,  it  would  materialh' 
improve  the  art  of  feeding  stock  on  green  crops, 
and  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  that  jjractice. — 
It  would  be  desirable,  however,  that  he  were 
more  explicit  as  to  the  sorts  of  green  crops  he 
cultivates,  and  whether  he  tried  salt  with  cattle- 
feeding  upon  clover,  to  prevent  their  being  /wvfn. 

I  hope  that  any  of  your  readers  who  may  have 
other  facts  to  state  in  favor  of  the  use  of  salt,  will 
send  you  an  account  of  them  for  insertion  in  'JJie 
farjners'  Journal. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

N.  B.  All  along  the    coasts  of    the    kingdom, 
dried  seaweed  would  be  an  excellent  means  ol  de-  tries  as  to  preclude  breeding  with  profit  and  suc- 
stroying  vermin  in  the  ground,  by  means  of  flame  L^ss  .  in  comparative  instances  that  we  have  no 
and  smoke.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that  land,  when  ■  .... 

smoked,  for  a  long  time  retains  a  smell  ofl'ensive 
to  insects. 


loins  :  none  of  the  lambs  were  subject  to  it  till 
they  were  nmny  weeks  old,  and,  when  first  affect- 
ed, were  very  iicketty,  and  in  a  short  time  reel- 
ed so  much  in  their  hind  quarters,  aj  to  be  able 
to  walk  but  a  short  distance  without  falling  ;  and 
the  disease  has  generally  so  speedily  increased, 
as  to  make  them  incapable  of  getting  up,  when  it 
was  of  course  necessary  for  me  to  kill  them. 

My  flock  is  of  the  Merino  breed,  but  I  con- 
ceive the  sort  of  sheep  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  *he  cause  of  disorder. 

If  you,  Mr.  Editor,  or  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents, will  favour  me  with  their  sentiments  as  to 
the  cause,  as  well  as  with  their  advice  what  mea- 
sures to  adopt  respecting  it,  I  shall  be  most 
thankful,  and  I  am  Sir  your  obedient  servant, 
JOHN  LEECH. 

;)/"  The  disorder  is  so  prevalent  in  snme  coun- 


ticed,  it  appeared  to  be  occasioned  by  the  pover 
ty  of  the  ewes  in  winter,  and  is  often  fatal  to  three 
fourths  of  the  flnck.  It  is  called  in  the  Fens 
CQcks/u-itig,  from  the  vulgar  name  of  a  plant  grow- 
ing early  in  spring  by  the  sides  of  ditches,  the 
eating  of  which  erroneously  supposed  to  cause  it. 
This  plant  is  the  reed  canary  (phcilaris  arim- 
dinacea),   and  is   very    innocent    and   agreeable 


ON  FEEDING  OFF  CLOVERS  SAFELY 
WITH  BREEDING  STOCK. 

Yorkshire,  May  10,  1821. 
Sir, 
Many  years  ago  Host  a  considerable  number  of  food  to  young  stock  in  spring,  when  grass  is  scarce, 
sheep  in  the  manner  y.  G'.  states,  which  induced  jxhe  disease  is  a  species  of  ?a6(?  dor-saliz,  or  con- 
me  to  sow  with  the  clovers  one  and  a  half  or  two  sumption  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  evidently 
pecks  oi  long  grass*  \\\iO\\  an  acre,  wliich  va-Lffects  the  head  in  its  progress,  producing  a  wild- 
riety,  I  believe,  is  very  pleasant  to  the  sheep, jness  of  look,  and  a  f/f./)-«e.vs  (or  bloodless  appear- 
and not  injurious  to  the  land  as  some  snppo.se. —  ance)  of  the  eye.  It  is  wholly  incuraljle,  and  the 
And  when  1  remove  the  sheep  (which  is  fi-equent-ljambs  which  are  seized  ought' to  be  killed  at  first : 
ly)  it  is  in  an  evening,  when  they  are  pretty  well'thev  will  sometimes  be  in  good  condition,  incli- 
satisfied  with  food,  and  least  dew  upon  the  grass,' „ing  to  fat,  and  very  good  meat  :  we  have  slaugh- 
for  I  consider  the   clovers  s>\fficiently  succulent  tcred  them  at  eight  or  nine  weeks  old,  to   weigh 


without  dews.     Since  the  above  practice,  1  have 
experienced  very  little  loss,  not  one  this    season  ; 
and  I  find  my  sheep  to   improve  as  much  as   any 
upon  land  of  the  same  quality. 
I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  HOWGATE. 
"P.  S.  I  presume  IV.  T.  has  had  his  ewes  too 
high  in  condition,  ])articularly  the  sheai'lings, 
which  has  occasioned  the  loss  he  states.  My  rea- 
son for  believing  so  is,  that  before  J  had  much 
experience  I  suffered  in  a  similar  way  ;  however, 
for  the  last  thirty  years  I  have  been  very  fortu- 
nate, which  I  impute  to  keeping  them  (the  ewes) 
low,  after  taking  from  the  ram,  until  within  thi'ee 
weeks  of  lambing. 

*  By\on%  grass,  n'c  sn/i/iotc  our  corrrs'iondejit 
lo  meara  rye  grass,  either  the  coDnnou  or  the  iiv- 
proved  ;  ij  any  other  grass,  ive  .ihould  lie  glad  to 
knovj  its  name. — adit,  J'artner.','  Journal. 

QUERIES  ON    A  DISEASE  IN  SI!];vr. 
Lee,  AJjy  16,   l,'-:ji. 
Sir, 

As  the  columns  of  your  Paper  arc  so  usefully 
employed  in  the  general  spread  of  agricultural 
imi)rovcment,  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  troul)- 
ling  you  with  the  following  description  of  a  com- 
plaint to  which  several  of  my  lambs  of  tliisjcar 
have  been  subject. 

Amongst  your  numerous  and  enlightened  cor- 
respondents, I  hope  some  may  be  found  capable 
of  explaining  the  nature  of  this  complaint  ;  and 
should  they  know  of  any  remedy  by  which  the 
disease  may  be  cured,  tliey  M/ill  confer  a  particu- 
lar obligation  on  me,  and  probably  on  nuiny  others 
by  having  the  kindness  to  communicate  it'through 
tlic  medium  of  your  Journal. 

The   comjjlaint   appears  to  be   .vholly   in  the 


from  6  to  8  lb.  per  quarter.  The  way  to  prevent  it 
is  to  keep  the  ewes  in  fair  condition  through  the 
winter,  :  nd  not  to  let  them  winter  on  low  or  cold 
land,  without  a  preparation  in  a  corner  for  lodg- 
ing, and  some  dry  food,  with  a  little  salt,  to  wont 
tlum  to  their  lair, — Iklitor  Farmer''s  Journal. 

ON  UNDER  DRAINING. 

Suffolk,  May  12,  1821. 
Sir, 
I  slionld  wish  to  be  informed,  through  the  medi- 
mn  of  your  valuable  Journal,  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  tinder  draining  rich  old  pastures  (sub- 
soil stronp;  clay),  as  opinions  amongst  eminent 
iigriculturists  are  much  at  variance  as  :o  wheth- 
er, or  not,  any  benefit  is  derived  from  under- 
draining  a7iy  description  of  pasture  land.  I  am. 
Sir,  \inir  constant    reader.    Sec. 

A  SUFFOLK  FARMER. 

•XT"  Query  Co  the  Querist. — Does  the  water,  af- 
ter heavy  rains  rest  any  where  long  on  the  sur- 
face ? — Editor  J^arniers'  Journal. 

ON  THE  MISWPLICATION  OF  THE  CO- 
LUMNS OF  THE  FARMERS' JOURNAL. 
Bedfordshire:,  May  4,  1821. 
Sir, 
In  common   with   many  of  your  readers,  I  am 
sorry  to  see  that  a  very  interesting  and  useful  por- 
tion of  The  Farmers'  Journal,   which  has    been 
usually  devoted   to    Notices   or    short    Reviews 
of  Essays  and  other   publications  bearing  direct- 
ly on   practical  agricultural  subjects,  of  late    al- 
most discontinued  by  you  :  the  remarks  with  which 
you  have  hitherto  introduced  the  readers  of  The 
Farmers'  Journal  to  new  interesting  agricultural 
publications  have   been    alike  distinguished   for 
great    ability,  candour,  clearness,  and  precision  ; 
thereby  acting  as  a  safe  guide  to  you;-  numerous 


readers  in  selecting    such   publications  as  are  of 
real  practical  value. 

Impressed  with  these  ideas  I  send  to  your  no- 
tice an  Essay  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye  of  the 
Horse,  by  James  AA'ardrop,  Esq.  Surgeon  extra- 
ordinary to  his  Majesty.  It  is  fi-om  the  hands  of 
such  men  of  science,  who  stand  at  the  head  of 
their  profession,  that  the  practical  man  can  look 
for  first  principles,  as  the  leading  guides  of  his 
practice,  and  by  which  he  can  never  be  misled. 
To  those  who  are  acqiuiinted  with  the  deplorable 
deficiency  in  the  practice  of  country  farriers,  or 
leeches,  X\\c  score  of  humanity  will  be  more  than  a 
sufficient  reason  for  extending  by  every  means 
the  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  tha  eye  of  the 
horse  ;  and  when  the  importance  of  that  noble 
animal  to  agriculture  is  superadded,  it  becomes  a 
duty  of  every  friend  to  the  art  to  render  his  as- 
sistance however  small,  to  the  furtherance  of  so 
desiraljle  an  end.  As  you  have  my  name  and  ad- 
dress, I  have  only  to  say  with  how  niuch  respect 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  S — r. 

JT"  We  can  assure  this  esteemed  correspon- 
dent that  we  are  very  much  of  his  opinion  ex- 
cepting as  to  the  praise  he  is  pleased  to  bestow  on 
us.  Nothing  would  give  us  so  nuich  satisfaction 
as  the  rational  pursuit  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, were  those  engaged  in  it  ejjjoyingthat  com- 
fort and  security  in  their  avocation,  and  that  re- 
ward for  their  labour  to  which  industry  and  skill 
are  entitled,  and  which  their  importance  to  the 
public  welfare  renders  indispensable  :  the  contro- 
versv,  however,  is  now  at  an  end,  although  we  are 
yet  to  learn  the  event.  The  treatise  above  men- 
tioned is  a  most  excellent  one,  and  we  shall  short- 
ly extract  from  it  the  practical  treatment  of  in- 
flammation.— Kdilor  Farmer's  Journal. 


ON  IMPROVING  THE  BREED  OF  HORN^ 
ED  CATTLE. 

"  We  want  only  sucii  a  standard  of  value  as 
is  proportioned  to  our  political  and  financial  state, 
to  render  all  other  contrivances  unnecessary. " — 
The  Farmers'  Journal,  Man  7. 

.dkehead.  May  1],  1S2I. 
Sir, 

Your  sensible  reporter  for  Durham  has  re- 
marked, '•  that  ruinously  low  prices  deprive  us 'j!' 
all  hope  from  the  fruitful  a;>pearance  of  our 
fields  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  no- 
thing but  ruin  can  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  cultivators,  if  some  efficient  remedy 
be  not  a;)plitd  speedily  to  stay  the  overwhelming 
torrent  of  disaster."  This  is  very  true.  I  have 
long  ber;n  of  opinion,  that  if  we  are  to  have  low- 
priced  gold,  low  priced  labour,  and  low-priced 
corn,  our  knowledge  in  practical  agriculture  would 
prove  useless,  because  the  relations  of  industry 
would  be  broken  up  and  destroyed,  by  the  over- 
throw of  our  personally  religious  and  civil  insti- 
tutions. Indeed,  I  hold  this  as  a  regular  and  cer- 
tain effect  arising  out  of  low  prices. 

But  the  arguments  of  my  honest  and  industri- 
ous neighbour,  farmer  Jobson,  has  taught  mc  to 
hope  that  1  have  looked  too  much  on  the  gloomy 
side  of  the  shield.  Well,  then,  as  my  voice  has 
been  every  where  closed  on  the  Currency  Ques- 
tion, and  as  that  question  docs  not  involve  my 
personal  interests  further  tlim  as  a  member  of 
the  whole  community,  1  shall  for  a  moment  step 
out  of  the  m;'>.y  paths  of  political  economy,  and 
turn  my  attention  to  what  is  ten  thousand  times 
more  congenial  to  my  mind — practical  agriculture. 
But  the  arg-umentsoifarmer  Jobson  may  be  worth 
recording. 

"lean  see  clearly  enough,"  says  he,  and  he 
spoke  feelingly,  for  he  had  the  appearance  of  one 
interested,  "  the  present  race  of  farmers  must  be 
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uiii  ixhihittd,  &c. — and  the  members  ot"  tl)eag- 
ricuitural  society,  strangers  frniii  other  states  and 
tile  owners  and  attendants  on  the  animals  exliibit- 
ed,  were  only  permitted  to  enter  within  the 
square.  Everyone  was  however,  invited  to  be- 
come a  member  on  payment  of  5-  l'<-''  annum,  and 
ii  he  felt  too  little  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
Society  to  enter  it  on  these  terms,  lie  was  still 
at  liberty  to  view  the  animals  on  tlic  outside,  as 
the  niemljers  did  from  the  insid'i  of  tlie  square 
formed  by  the  pens.  The  committee  of  arrange- 
ment in  their  address  to  the  public,  stated  the 
absolute  necessity  of  adopting-  some  such  regula- 
tion, and  the  order  in  which  the  business  of  the 
day  went  on  fully  proved  its  great  advantage. — 
Recent  experience  will  no  dou'it  enable  the  so- 
ciety to  rectify  .some  of  the  iuconveniences  which 
were  found  to  exist ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  order 
and  regularity  preserved,  was  highly  gratifying. 
The  forenoon  of  the  first  day  was  occupied  in 


FIRST  DAY. 

The  exhibition  held  on  the  two  last  days  of 
May,  by  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society  was 
attended  by  a  great  num!)er  of  Farmers  and  Citi- 
zens who  apjK  ared  to  take  an  incrca.ved  interest 
in  the  concerns  of  agriculture  :  this  is  as  it  ought 
to  be.  The  silent  and  unostentatious  lite  ot  the 
farmer  deprives  him  in  a  great  measure  of  those 
adventitious  stimulants  to  action,  which  are  found 
in  the  plaudits  and  cheers  of  our  fellow  men,  in 
other  walks  of  life. 

The  successful  merchant  upon  change,  the  skil- 
fiil  seaman  returning  from  his  fortunate  voyage, 
»he  eloquent  advocate  in  the  crowded  court  room, 

the  politician,  and  the  soldier  all  recei\ean   ira-j      _     _    _ _ 

mediate  reward  for  their  cxertions,in  the  notorie-,  examining  and  discussing  the  p'ointl  and  qualities 
ty  and  applaBse  which  follow  them.  Kot  so  the  of  the  numerous  fine  animals,  implements  of  hus- 
husbandman.  In  the  retirement  of  the  country  he  bandrv,  &c.  and  at  one  o'clock  the  stallions  hitherto 
jjursues  his  round  of  toil,  and  the  satisfaction  he  confined  in  their  stables,  were  led  out  under  the 
teels  at  the  success  ot  his  plans  is  now  and  then  |„.iau-,  and  paraded  before  the  judges  and  the  so- 
increased  by  the  approval  of  a  friend  or  neigh-  ^.x^^y^  and  made  trulv  a  magnificent  display,  ex- 
bor;  and  when  he  lights  upon  some  new  discove-  iiibiting  samples  of  the  best  blood  of  that 'noble 
ry  or  improvement,  how  long  does  it  remain  a„ifn;,i  ;  at  two,  the  society  dined  together  in 
uonfined  to  his  own  practice,  or  too  olten  perish  harmony  and  satisfaction,  and  while  the  judges 
with  him  >  It  is  the  business  ot  agricultural  asso-  ,.ctii-cd  in  the  afternoon  to  make  up  their  reports, 
ciations  to  supply  all  these  deficiences,  and  none  ototijj,,,  members  were  agreeably  occupied  in  in- 
us  can  look  back  for  afew  years  without  acknowl-  t(.,.j.i,a„gi„g  sentiments,  and  congratulations  on 
odgmg  the  benefits  produced  by  them.  On  the  ti,e  prospects  of  the  society,  and  the  improving 
barren  hills  and  exhausted  fields  in  some  parts  ot  interests  of  the  plough. 

Maryland,  where  alternate  crops  of  Indian  corDJ  '|'i,e  presence  of  distinguished  strangers  gave 
and  tobacco,  without  any  inteiveumg  meliorating 'nj^,(,h  satisfaction,  and  many  gentlemen  from  all 
course,  had  exhausted  every  principle  of  fertility,  p^rts  of  the  state,  meeting  their  friends  and  -ac- 
the  introduction  of  plaster,  clover  and  other  arti-  quaintances,  made  the  day  pass  very  pleasantly 
ficial  grasses  has  been  followed  by  profitable  and 
frequently  luxuriant  crops. 

Our  instruments  of  agriculture  are  receiving 
daily  some  improvement,  and  every  combination 


SECOND  DAY. 

On  this  day  at  an  early  hour  a  great  concourse 

and'invention  of  Mechanics  have  been  put  in  re-  assembled  in  a  neighbouring  field,  appropriated 


by  Mr.  Skinner,  for  the  first  regular  ploughing 
match,  conducted  under  the  management  of  the 
society,  and  this  provedas  it  deserved  to  be  from  its 
objects  and  the  manner  of  conducting  it,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  interesting  features  in 
the  whole  exhibition.  The  paramount  importance 
of  the  imiilementto  be  tested,  the  novelty  of  the 
competition,  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the 
operation,  the  steadiness  and  skill  of  the 
ploughmen,  the  close  and  critical  investigation 
of  the  judges  by  the  application  of  various  accu- 
rate tests,  all  tended  to  inspire  the  by-standers 
with  the  most  lively  and  agreeable  impressions 
The  result  of  that  contest,  as  well  as  their  decis- 
ions as  to  implements  generally,  will  be  seen  in 
the  report  of  the  viewing  committee 

About  one  o'clock  on  this  day  the  several  com- 
mittees were  summoned  to  attend  the  President 
with  their  reports,  which  were  read  by  the  chair- 
man of  each  respectively,  and  the  premiums  were 
severally  delivered  to  the  successful  competitors 
by  the  President  of  the  Society  with  appropriate 
remarks  of  commendation  to  each  and  of  encour- 
agement to  others  to  follow  their  good  example. 

REPORT  ON  HORSES— STALLIONS. 
The    Committee     appointed   to  examine  and 
award  premiums  to   stallions   and  brood  mares, 
report,  that  they  have  carefully  and  with  great 
satisfaction,  viewed  the  fine  animals  of  both  these 
descriptions  exhibited  for   premium,  and   are  of 
opinion   that    Robert   Wright,    Esq.    of    Queen 
.\nne's  county,   is  entitled  to  the  premium  of  a 
silver    pitcher,   valued    at   ^30,   for  his   stallion 
Silver    Heels,   and    that    John    Perdue,    Es- 
juir",  is  entitled  to  the  premium  for  the  second 
•  See  the  remarks  on  l/ie   Substralam  /i/oi^A' best  stallion — for  his  grey  horse.  Young  Sportsman 
in  the  Rejtort  of  Im/tlements,  ijfc„  They  beg  leave  turthev  to  vecomnienxi  the  ap- 


quisition  to  save  animal  labour.  Foreign  coun- 
tries are  searched  for  the  best  seeds  and  plants,  and 
the  most  improved  bi-eeds  of  domestic  animals  are 
imported.  By  analyses  the  demands  of  ourditfer 
ent  soils  are  now  particularly  ascertained,  barren 
clay  is  found  by  the  agency  of  fire,  (the  most  de 
•structive  of  the  elements)  to  give  nourishment 
and  strength  to  an  exhausted  soil,  and  having 
been  for  centuries  so  long  cultivating  the  surface, 
it  is  now  proposed  to  go  deeper  and  till  as  it  were 
a  layer  or  stratum  under  ground." 

On  the  present  occasion  it  was  highly  sa- 
tisfactory to  observe  how  fully  the  committee 
•f  arrangement  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
experience  afforded  by  the  former  and  first  at- 
tempt. The  chief  defects  developed  on  that  occa- 
sion were  now  removed,  and  all  their  previous 
arrangements  for  the  show  were  seen  to  glide  at 
once  into  full  and  fair  operation.  The  Judges  to 
award  the  Premiums  appeared  on  the  ground  at 
an  early  hour,  and  being  furnished  with  a  warrant 
•f  authority  and  a  designation  of  the  objects  to 
undergo  their  examination  and  award,  every  one 
entered  apparently  with  the  greatest  cheerful- 
ness on  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned 
him.  To  each  committee  a  marshall  was  ap- 
pointed,by  whom  all  the  members  were  collect- 
ed and  made  known  to  each  other,  and  the  whole 
business  of  the  day  was  entered  upon  without 
interruption  or  delay.  The  proceedings  were 
moreover  very  much  facilitated  by  the  way  in 
which  the  enclosures  were  arranged.  The  pens 
formed  a  hollow  square,  each  one  being  numbered 
and  distinctly  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  ani- 
mal, its  owner,  its  pedigree,  and  for  what  premi- 


propriation  of  one  of  the  uisi  •■elionary  premi- 
ums set  apart  for  objects  not  co;ning  within  the 
specified  limits  of  competition,  to  R.  Patterson, 
Esq.  for  his  imported  horse  Exile.*  The  Com- 
mittee cannot  pass  without  notice  some  l)cauti- 
ful  young  stallions;  especially  one  exhibited  by 
(ien.  Ridgley,  of  Hampton,  and  two  by  R.  Ca-' 
ton,  Esq.  all  pure  and  fine  specimens  of  tiie 
l3est  English  racing  stock,  and  well  qualified  to 
impart  some  of  the  most  indispensible  quail- 
tics  for  the  saddle,  or  the  harness — such  ani- 
mals are  the  more  valuable  as,  in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  Committee,  they  are  of  late 
years  becoming  more  rare.  The  reputation 
and  performances  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  sorrtl 
stallion,  I'uckahoe,  were  too  well  known  for 
him  to  pass  in  review  without  attention  and  ad- 
miration ;  but  having  been  bred  in  anothtr 
state,  as  well  as  the  fine  horse  Fagdown,  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Boyce;  and  Mr  Enson's  stallioir, 
the  Committee  are  precluded  from  considering 
them  as  competitors  for  premiums,  and  can  on- 
ly recommend  them  as  animals  of  great  merit, 
entitled  to  the  notice  and  patronage  of  the 
public. 

BROOD  MARES. 
The  Committee  award  to  Mr.  Jacob  HollingS' 
worth  the  premium  for  the  best  brood  mart ; 
and  to  Mr.  Robert  T.  Messer  the  premium  foi 
the  second  best — mares  of  distinguished  mer  t 
were  also  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Owings,  an  1 
Rogers;  a  very  valuable  animal  of  tlifs  class, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Lewis,  did  not  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  society  until  the  second 
day  of  the  show.  The  Committee  recommend 
as  worthy  of  a  discretionary  premium,  a  grey 
mare.  Miss  Fanny,  not  bred  in  the  state,  property 
of  Samuel  VV.  Smith,  Esq. — 

ROBERT  LYON,  -i  ns 

ROBERT  N.  MOALE,  " 
JOHN  COX, 
WILLIAM  POTTER, 
ALLEN  THOMAS. 
*  Mr.  Patterson's  Exile  is  one  of  the  Cleve-* 
land  bays,  which  are  very  much  noticed  in  Eng- 
land. The  qualities  of  this  breed  consisting  as 
they  do  in  the  union  of  strength  and  fleetness, 
and  the  capacity  to  endure  fatigue,  and  to  carry 
high  weights,  are  well  adapted  to  our  purposes — 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  we  meet  with  ia 
procuring  a  horse  answering  to  the  EnglisU 
hunter,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  mi.xture  of 
the  heavy  Pennsylvania  wagon  breed  with  the 
blooded  horse,  cannot  be  depended  on  for  that 
object:  Mr.  Patterson  was  enabled  to  procure  this 
horse  through  means  which  are  accessible  to  few— . 
and  we  think  the  admirers  of  the  English  hun- 
ter and  coach  horse  are  under  many  obliga- 
tions to  him.  We  hope  the  stock  will  be  ge- 
nerally spread  in  the  country,  as  we  are  confi- 
dent that  for  carriages  of  quick  draught,  it  will 
eventually  prove  to  be  very  superior;  and  it  is  muck 
to  be  desired  that  the  entire  blood  should  be 
secured  to  our  country  by  the  importation  of  one 
or   more  mares  of  the  same  stock. 

REPORT  ON  ASSES  AND  MULES. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the 
Asses  and  Mules  exhibited  for  premium,  d» 
award  as  follows: 

To.  Mr.  B.  O.  Tayloe  the  first  premium  for  his 
Jack  three  years  old,  called  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington.f 

To  Mr.  George  Howard  of  Waverly,  the  first 
premium  for  a  three  years  old  mule.:): 

The  second  premium  to  Mr.  George  Howard 
of  Waverly,  f»r  a  mule  vecy  Httle  infa'ior  to  the 
fornver.- 
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The  Committee'ree;ret    that  no  premium  is  atl  animal   of  that  description  having   been  ofiered, 
their  disposal  for  the   very  fine  Maltese   Jack,  which   in   tlieir  opinion   had  any  pretentions  to 


Don  Carlos,  imported  by  S.  Haniblcton,  Esq 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy  ;  but  they  recommend  him 
earnestly  for  a  discretionary  premium,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  Mr.  Hambleton  with  many  other 
officers  in  that  service,  are  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  agricultural  comnnniity  for  many  public 
spirited  and  patriotic  acts  of  this  kind,  where- 
by the  interests  of  agriculture  must  be  essen- 
tiallv  and  pcrnianeiitlv  prom.oted, 
'       ROBERT  PATTERSON,  ^ 

CHARLES  S.  RIDGLEV,  \  Committee. 

JOHN  HUNTER,  J       • 

t  Mr.  Tayloe's  Jack,  the  Duke  of  Uellington 
was  foaled  in  Charles  county,  Md.  in  June,  1819, 
and  is  descended  from  Gen.  Washington's  famous 
Kniial  Gift :  besides  his  size  and  figure,  he  has 
proved  himself  by  his  offspring,  the  owner  hav- 
ing several  fine  young  Jacks  by  him  nearly  a 
year  old. 

±  Mr.  Howard's  mules  belonged  to  a  team  ot 
six  which  were  driven  to  the  ground  in  the  wa- 
gon, with  a  fullloadof  plaster  of  pari  s.  They  were 
exhibited  as  they  arrived,  in  their  workinf 
gear  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  team  of  five  in  num 
ber  has  been  exhibited  in  this  country  equal- 
ling them  in  size,  symmetry,  fine  condition, 
and  efficiency. 

REPORT  ON  NEAT  CATTLE. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  neat 
cattle  exhibited   at  the    second   annual  meeting 
of  the    Maryland  Agricultural   Society,    and   to 
award  the  premiums  for  that  stock. 
Respectfully   Report, 

That,  according  to  their  best  judgment,  they 
have  decided  as  follows: 

For  the  best  bull  under  two  years  of  age,  they 
award  to  Gen.  Ridgely,  of  Hampton,  the  pre- 
mium of  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  $15 
for  his  bull  of  seventeen  months  old,  said  to  be 
a  full  blooded  Alderney.  They  considered  him 
a  very  well  grown  and  fine  animal,  but  from 
his  form  and  points,  they  cannot  but  presume 
that  there  must  have  been  some  accidental  cross  in 
Iiis  breeding.* 

For  the  second  best  bull  under  two  years  old, 
they  award  to  Mr.  James  Carroll,  Jr.  the  pre- 
mium of  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  $10, 
for  his  bull  of  12  months  old— a  cross  of  the 
Alderney  on  the  Bakewcll  and  Dutch  breeds. 

Understanding  it  to  be  within  the  discretion  de- 


uncommon  size  or  points. 

For  the  best  milch  cow,  they  award  the  pre- 
mium of  a  piece  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  §20, 
to  Mr.  Henry  Thompson  for  his  Dun  Colour- 
ed Cow,  six  vears  old,  descended  from  English 
and  Dutch,  stock,  remarkable  for  her  size,  form, 
and  quantity  of  milk. 

J'or  the  second  best  milch  cow  they  award 
the  premium  of  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of 
glO,  to  Gen.  Ridgley,  for  his  Black  cow  six  years 
old,  distinguished  for  her  size,  shewing  good 
points  as  a  nulker,  of  the  Dutch  breed,  from 
among  four  fine  cows,  and  several  good  hei- 
fers exhibited  by  that  gentleman. 

For  oxen,  the  Committee  determined  not  to 
adjudge  a  premium,  there  having  been  none 
presentedto  their  particular  notice. 

There,  were  offered  a  number  of  very  fine  hei- 
fers which  did  much  credit  to  their  respective 
breeders.  Governor  Wright  exhibited  a  very 
large  one  of  two  years  of  age ;  and  Mr.  Job 
Smith  shewed  a  well  grown  heifer  of  many  very 
good  points — the  Committee,  however,  could  but 
in  their  opinion  award. 

For  the  best  heifer,  a  piece  of  plate  of  the 
value  of  S15  to  Mr.  James  Howard,  for  his 
brindled-pied  heifer  two  years  old,  of  fine  size, 
exhibiting  strong  points  ;  and  apparently  of  the 
Bakeweli  stock. 

For  ■  the  second  best  heifer  they  award  to 
Mr.  G.  W.  Thomas  of  Chestertown,  a  piece  of 
plate  of  the  value  of  glO  for  his  white  heifer 
fourteen  months  old,  and  of  great  weight. 

Mr. George  Calvert  exhiuited  a  singular  instance 
of  early  bearing  in  a  every  handsome  heiter  in 
good  condition,  no  more  than  fourteen  months 
old,  with  a  calf  by  her  side  of  the  age  of  seven 
weeks,  so  that  she  produced  her  calf  as  nearly 
as  may  be  at  the  age  of  twelve  months.§ 

Mr.'  J.  S.  Skinner,  shewed  a  very  heavy  and 
finely  formed  Alderney  cow-calf  of  seven 
months  old,  of  great  promise  for  another  year.*! 
Mr.  Patterson's  well  known  Devon  stock 
presented  by  Mr  Coke  of  Norfolk,  England, 
were  on  the'  ground,  and  much  admired  by  the 
Committee,  and  all  who  saw  them — as  they 
cannot  cease  to  be  for  their  beautiful  shapes  and 
good    qualities. 

'  The  young  short  horned  bull,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  N.  Rogers,  forcibly  struck  the  at- 
tention ot  the  Committe.  His  size,  his  general 
form,  and  manv  of  his  points  are  good ;  and  he 
will  no  doubt  become  a  valuable   animal  for  pro 


ligated  to  them;  the  Committee   have  awardedi  ■■  — r  ^-^-^^  milking  race. 

no   premium  for  bulls  over    two  years  old;  no  i    b,^^^    Committee  in   concluding  their    report, 

^—^—— cannot  omit  to   congratvdate   the   society  on  the 

*   The     Mderne,,   cattle    exhibited     at    ./^-.'opportunity   afforded  by  the  exertions  o|  Mi-.  J. 


ahov)  -.fere  descended,  from  the  imjiorta- 
tion  made  bn  Mr.  Creighlon.  That  imporlatujji, 
it  is  true,  ihas  made  uji  of  the  best  of  the  kind  to 
he  procured;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  su/i/iosed 
that  it  ivould  furnish  the  fairest  s/iecimens,  which 
are  therefore  not  so  liable  to  the  animadversions 
made  in  the  English  books  on  the  size  and  form  oj 
the  Jlderney  in  general. — "  /  ivas  assisted,"  says 
Mr.  Creighton  "  in  the  selection  of  them  by  Col. 
M'Iiea,of  the  Roi/al  Invalids  (in  Guernsey  J  and 
by  the  governor.  Col.  Le  Messurier  (in  Jlderney  ) 


s".  "skinner,  of  viewing  the  remarkably  fine  spe- 
cimens of  this  kind  of  stocli  recently  imported 
by  him,  and  now  exhibited— a  young  bull  and 
two  heifers  of  the  English  improved  short  horn- 
ed breed.  These  animals  (not  yet  two  years 
old)  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  can  hard- 
ly be  spoken  of  in  terms  too  high,  and  are  a 
real  acquisition  to  the  country.  They  were 
bred  by  Mr.  Charles  Champion  of  Blyth,  near 
Bawtry  in  Nottinghamshire,  England,  and  come 
direct  fiom  his   hands   to  Mr.    Skinner.     They 


-They  are  of  the  pure  Mderncy   6rmi."-Vide  are  of  great  size,   fine  forms,  and    combine   tue 

Amer.  Farmer,  Vol.  2nd  No.  13.  

/.    ,        ^.  ..,        ■;;    1        ,        &  It  the  Cattle  sho-.v  at  Brighton,  Massachu- 
Jfterall,  the  merit  of  these  Cat  le  -lodl  f  ^  «'':  J/^^  V™ffiT.//>r  of  the  Galloway  breed 

their  chief  value  consists  in  the  richness  of  theirW""-  '^^'■^'^"  ""'■'"  "'"  ,/"  ,,  ^^  .^^^_  .Ji^^/-  ih^ 
milk  'Ae  premrum  bull  calf  Pre.Ment,  men\y';ars  and  Jour  months  old-seepage  2lo  of  the 
tioned  above,  iveighed   1204  lbs.   the    day  beforeU'"-  Farmer,   Vol.  .d. 

the  Sho-v  ana  was  sold  to  a  gentleman  oj\  1  Sold  to  Commodore  Chauncey,  who  now  has 
Hagerst'.ivn,  Maruland.  Ifull  blood  of  both  aca^s.—EdU.  Am.I'ar. 


i'ery  estimable  points  of  aptitude  to  fatten,  and 
of  deep  milking  ;  and  last,  though  not  the  least, 
that  remarkable  quiet  habit,  and  good  temper 
so  much  valued  by  the  best  breeders,  which 
not  only  makes  it  convenient  and  safe  to  feed 
and  milk,  but  which  contributes  much  to  the 
disposition  to  fatten,  and  to  which  no  doubt, 
may  be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  the  fine 
condition  in  which  they  now  appear,  although  only 
little  more  than  a  week  since  they  landed  from 
on  shipboard.* 

As  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  society 
are  alike  indebted  to  Mr.  Skinner,  for  opening  Or 
correspondence  en  this  interesting  subject  with 
Mr.  Champion,  a  justly  celeljrated  breeder  in 
England  ;  and  to  the  latter  gentleman  for  the  en- 
tire justice  he  has  done  to  the  expectations  of  the 
importer,  in  the  selection  of  the  animals  sent 
him — 

They  beg  leave  to  recommend  this  successful  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  stock  of  our  country,  to  the 
special  notice  of  the  society,  in  such  a  mode  as 
they  may  deem  best  calculated  to  encourage  simi- 
lar introductions,  and  to  reward  the  present  en- 
terprize. 

There  were  shown  also  by  Mr.  Skinner,  a  pair 
of  animals  of  singular  character,  and  heretofore 
unknown  in  this  country,  a  bull  and  cow  of  the 
Tuscan  breed,  said  to'  be  fitted  in  an  eminent 
:  degree  for  the  yoke.  They  were  selected  in  Tus- 
cany, and  brought  to  this  country  last  year  by 
Commodore  Bainbridge,  and  S.  Hambleton,  Esq. 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Actuated  by  the  laudable  de- 
sire of  contributing  to  the  introduction  of  useful 
animals,  they  ceded  them  to  Mr.  Skinner  at  the 
original  cost,  who  in  the  same  spirit  has  dispo- 
sed of  them  to  Mr.  John  Middleton  of  South  Caro- 
lina. The  committee  will  not  undertake  to  de- 
termine how  far  it  may  prove  advantageous  in 
this  country  to  give  up  in  neat  cattle  the  pi  oper- 
tiesusually  most  sought  for,  toobtain  abreed prin- 
cipally fitted  for  working  oxen,  but  for  ihisquidt- 
'fication,  these  animals  promise  much,  particular- 
ly as  to  the  Southern  States.  It  is  fortunate  that 
tlicy  have  become  the  property  of  a  gentleman  in 
that  quarter  in  whose  hands  the  society  may  be 
confident,  the  experiment  will  be  fairly  made. 
J.  M,\SON,  1  D 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL,    " 
L  CHAUNCEY. 
JOHN  BARNEY, 
SAMUEL  JACQUES,  Jr.. 
After  the  readi)igof  this  report  and  the  delive 
ry  of  the  premiums  awarded  by  it,  the  following 
resolution  was  offered  by   George   Calvert,  Esq. 
and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  society.     Resolv- 
ed that  a  committee  of  three  members  of  this  so^ 
iCiety  be  appointed  by  the  President  thereof,  witl> 
authority  to  procure  and  present  to  J.  S.  Skinner, 
Esq.   three   pieces^if  plate,   of    the  value,  one 
of  fifty   dollars,  and  two  of  twenty-five  dollars 
each,  in  token  of  the  belief  entertained   by   the 
society,  of  the  great  improvement  in  the  stock  of 
neat  cattle  which  must  result  from  the   importa- 
tion by  him  of  the  bull  Champion,  and  heifers- 
White  Rose  and  Shepherdess,  bred  by  Charles 
Champion,  Esq.  of  Blythc  near   Bawtry  in  Not- 
tinghamshire,   England  ;    and  Genl.  Ridgely  of 
Hampton,  Henry  Thompson,    Esq.   and  Doctor 
Allen  Thomas   were   requested   to  perform  this 
service  in  behalf  of  tlie  society. 


REPORT  ON  SWINE. 
The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  swine 
exhibited  for  premium,  report  that  Mr.  Jacob 
Councilman,  Colonel  William  Potter,  and  Vlr.^ 
Lloyd  N.  Rogers,  exhibited  for  pi-emium  three 
boars. 


*  Sold  to  .Col.  Z/oi/t/.— Edit.  Am.  Far. 
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'Ihat  the  boar  of  Mr.  Councilman  was  cloven 
months  old,  raised  on  clover.  The  committee 
awai-d  to  him  the  first  prcn\ium  of  a  piece  of 
plate,  valued  at  ten  dollars. 

To  Colonel  ^^'illiam  Potter  for  his  boar,  fif- 
teen months  old,  grass  fed,  and  sired  by  his  boar 
that  took  thcpremium  last  year ;  the  committee 
awai-d  the  second  premium  of  a  piece  of  plate 
valued  at  Five  Dollars. 

Mr.  Lloyd  N.  Rogers  offered  a  fine  sow,  ten 
months  old,  and  sister  to  the  boar  he  olfered.  To 
her  we  award  as  justly  entitled  to  it,  a  piece  of 
plate  valued  at  ten  dollars. 

\A'e  think  that  a  cross  by  the  boai-s  of  Mr. 
Councilman  or  Colonel  Potter,  would  be  an  im- 
provement of  both  breeds,  as  it  would  combine 
their  exctUeneics  for  size  and  early  growth,  and 
the  character  of  the  sows  for  being  easily  kept 
iat. 


ROBERT  WRIGHT, 
ROBERT  SINCLAIR, 
GIDEON  DAVIS, 
Dr.  HENRY  HOWARD, 


I   1 

J  ? 


N.  B.  Mr.  Lloyd  N.Rogers' hogs  were  of  Cob- 
bett's  breed,  "  give  the  Devil  his  due." 

REPORT  ON  SHEEP. 

The  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Maryland 
Agi-icultural  Society,  to  inspect  the  sheep  exhi- 
bited at  their  May  meeting,  have  performed 
the  duty  assigned  them,  and  have  awarded  pre- 
miums as  follows  : 

For  the  best  full-blooded  Merino  Ram,  to  Gen 


we  have  subjoined  it  below. II  It  is  gratifying  to  fine! 
that  the  pure  Merino  blood  has  been  prcscr\  ed  at 
Analostan  ;  and  still  nioi-e  satisfactory  to  have 
so  convincing  a  proof  that  the  Merino  does  not 
necessarily  degenerate  in  our  climate.  The 
youngest  ram  of  the  two,  offered  by  Gen.  Mason, 
was  particularly  of  fine  size  and  figure.  As  the 


il  Analostan  Is/and, 

May  26tA,  1822. 
Dear  Sir, 

If  is  my  inteiition  if  the  nveather  continues 
to  be  coot,  to  send  a  coujile  of  Merino  Rams  to 
the  a/iproac/iing  Cattle  Show  of  the  Marijlatid 
Agricultural  Society,  and  in  com{itia7ice  with  one 
of  its  rules,  I  now  give  you  an  account  of  their 
/ledigrcc,  and  of  the  manner  i7i  which  they  have 
been   fed  and  reared. 

They  were  both  bred  at  this  Jilace,  and  are  yet 
owned  by  me. 

In  the  year  1811,  limfiorted  myself  some  Me- 
rinos, and  Jiurchased  from  the  imfiortations  oj 
others,  a  few  selected  from  each,  as  they  were 
landed,  and  thus  formed  a  small  Jiock,  made 
uji  of  til';  Paular,  Infantado,  Guadelou/ie,  Via- 
dillo,  and  Montarco  sheeji,  known  to  be  among 
the  best  fine  wooled  flocks  in  Sfiain. 

This  stock  I  have  ever  since  ke/it  here  under 
my  own  eye,  and  so  preserved  a  little  colony  of 
nure  Spanish  blood  (as  my  insular  situation  con- 
veniently enabled  me  to  do)  uncontaminated  by 
any  other  ?nixture: — sending  out  from  it  to  my 
other  farms,  the  stock  rams,  and  drafting  from 
it  every  year  for  crossing  at  these,  any  excesses 
of  the  number  limited   by  the  means  of  this  small 


John  Mason,  of  Analoston   Island,  D.  C,  a  pre-  farm— retaining  always  for   the  breeding  stock 


iTiiumof  a  piece  of  plate,   valued  at   §10 

For  the  best  Ram  of  any  other  breed,  to  Sam- 
uel Brown,  Jr.,  Esq.  of  Elk  Ridge,  Anne  Arun- 
del county,  a  premium  of  $iW. 

For  the  second  best  Ram  of  a  different  breed 
from  the  Merino,  to  Gen.  Charles  Ridgely,  of 
Hampton,  a  premium  of  g5. 

The  Committee  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  in 
awarding  the  above  premiums,  their  decision  has 


the  individuals,  found  to  have  the  finest  and  clo- 
sest wool.  As  long  as  the  imported  sheep  lived, 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  so  marking  their  interme- 
diate descendants  as  that  the  intermixtures  of 
the  Spanish  fiocks  I  have  mentioned,  could  be 
at  once  ascertained  in  each  case — thus  the  older 
ram  now  to  be  sent,  is  known  to  be  from  a  Gua 
delotipe  ewe,  by  a  Paular  ram:  the  younger  Li 
of  a  deeper  compound,  not  now  to  be  traced. 
As  to   the  manner  of  rearing  and  feeding,    my 


been  govenied,  in  relation  to  the  Jvlerino  sheep,  /"■''"■'"^'•'  °f  '"'''  years  has  been  to  feed  less  plent'i- 
by  the  quality  of  the  wool: — and  in  relation  xtyfully  than  heretofore,  not  only  because  it  is  more 
the  other  breeds  of  sheep,  chiefly  by  the  size  and  ^'"°"°""'''"'>     '^"'     because   lam    satisfied    from 


shape  of  the  carcass 

The  committee  viewed  with  great  pleasure 
fourteen  ewes  and  two  rams  of  the  Bakewell  breed, 
and  also  an  ewe  and  lamb,  of  the  same  breetl, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Barney  of  Port  Pcnn,  Delaware  ; 


attentive  observation,  that  although  high  feeding 
gives  heavier  coats,  it  produces  coarser  wool. 
I  prefer  now,  for  Merinos,  short  pastures  in 
summer,  and  give  them  but  little  grain  in  winter  ; 
believing  that  to  keep  them  unformly  in  good 
heart   throughout  the  year,  and  at  no  time  very 


but  which  could. not  be   offered   for   a  premium,!  ,■  ,    •,,-,/■-    ^  • 

All  these  fi'ne        '  ^  ""*  ™"y  to  obtain  fieeces  of  the  softest  de 


Icri/ition,   as  well  as  of  the  finest  fibre. 


not   being  raised   in   the  state 

sheep  merit  unqualified  praise.  i      2..      .,    ,       ,      ,      -  -         ,-,  „ 

'ri,„   r-  „     •».  1        ■  .    ,       -,  ,        -ror  the  lambs,  however,  intended  forstock  rams. 

The   Committee    also    inspected   with    much] I  make  somewhat  a   better  provision   during   the 

^rst  fall   and  winter.     I  have   them  put    imme- 


satisfaction,  two  broad  tailed  Tunisian  sheep, 
presented  by  Commodore  Jones,  and  Lieut. 
Booth,  to  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  but  to  which,  not 
being  raised  in  the  state,  no  premium  could  be 
^varded. 


1  The  Committee  cannot  close  this  report  with- 
out expressing  their  warm  approbation  of  the 
public  spirit  of  those  gentlemen,  who  have,  on 
th'i  present  occasion  eiialjled  tlic  society  to  see, 

(  and  the  country  to  reap,  some  benefit  fro'm  sheepj  ram*   on   a    neiirhbourin 
of  several  foreign  breeds,  for  which,  according  to  150    sheep,    has    had    n 


-their  rules,  no  premiums  could  be  assigned. 

V.  MAXCY,  "1  ^ 

BENJAMIN  F.  MACKALL,       § 
GEORGE  CALVERT,  VS 

J.  BANISTER,  f  ^■ 

J.  VELLO'IT,  Jr.  J  ? 

The  letter  in  which  General  Mason  announ- 
ces his  intention  of  sending  his  sheep  to  the 
exhibition,  contains  so  much  valuable  informa- 
tion to  the  purchaser  and  the  breeder  of  sheep,  that' 


diately  after  weaning,  in  com'iany  with  a  tamed 
bell-weather,  on  good  grass  lots,  where  they  get 
abundance  at  all  times,  except  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow,  and  during  the  hard  wea- 
ther, give  them  daily  one  or  two  feeds  of  grain. 
The  two  rums  now  to  be  sent — otie  four,  and  the 
other  one  year  old  have  been  thus  treated — 
but  the  older,  which  is  one  of  my  stock 
farm,  in  a  flock  of 
more  than  the     com 


mon  fare  just  described ;  and,  that  neither  has 
been  particularly  prepared  for  the  occasion,  is  cer- 
tain ;  as  I  can  asure  you,  with  great  truth,  that  it 
was  only  during  the  last  week,  that  they  were  se- 
lected for  sending. 

fery  respectfullu, 

I  am' Sir, 

Your  ob't  scrv't 

J.  AIASOA. 
To  J.  S.  Ski.vxeh,  Esq. 


rage  for  Merinos  was  atone  time  carried  to 
excess,  so  the  re-action  was  too  violent.  The 
recent  sales  of  wool  imported  from  Europe,  would 
indicate  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  resume  that 
attention  to  our  fiocks  whicli  the  progress  of 
manufactures  in  the  country  demands.  The 
cotton  manufacture  is  light  and  cleanly — that  of 
wool,  heavy  and  greasy.  I'he  former  has  esta- 
Ijlishcd  itself  fully,  and  is  popular;  the  latter 
is  demanded  by  the  increasing  worthlessnessof 
the  course  woolens  sent  from   England. 

We  may  here  notice  a  piece  of  superfine  blue 
cloth,  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  Sykes. 
It  was  manufactured  by  that  gentleman  at  the 
Franklin  Mills,  in  Baltimore  county,  was  of  the 
finest  wool,  very  well  dressed,  and  of  a  beaiiti- 
rul  blue  colour.  It  had  been  dyed  in  the  woad 
vat,  and  of  course  as  he  stated,  the  dye  wa.s 
permanent.  It  attracted  the  attention,  and 
unqualified   admire  lon  of  the  society. 

On  the  whole,  the  shew  of  sheep  was  very 
good,  and  embraced  the  best  sorts.  The  Me- 
rino for  fleece,  and  the  Bakewell  or  Dishley  for 
carcass,  had  the  preference  as  usual ;  of  the  for- 
mer there  were  several  fine  specimens,  besides 
those  of  General   Mason. 

REPORT  ON  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE- 
MENTS, MACHINES,   &c.  &c. 

The  committees  to  whom  has  been  referred  the 
examination  of  ploughs,  straw  cutters,  drill  ma- 
chines, and  "  machines  or  models  of  machines," 
for  preparing  flax  from  the  unwretted  state  for 
the  wheel,  respectfully  report,  that,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  establish  certain  principles  to  govern 
them  In  their  decision  as  to  the  merits  of  the  ar- 
ticles submitted  to  their  examination. 

The  first  object  of  inquiry  in  all  cases  was  effi- 
ciency ;  and  the  next,  simplicity  of  construction, 
cost  and  durability. 

The  objects  first  requiring  their  attention  was 
the  machines  for  cutting  straw,  and  to  enable 
them  to  arrive  at  some  certain  conclusion  as  to 
the  first  inquiry,  they  required  the  candidates 
forpremiums  to  submit  their  experiments  to  the 
test  of  a  stop  watch,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the 
one,  the  invention  of  which,  is  claimed  by  Mr. 
Jonathan  Eastman,  cuts  the  greatest  quantity,  of 
any  exhibited,  in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  and 
seems  well  adapted  to  the  cutting  of  all  kinds  of 
food  for  stock.  On  farms  of  great  extent  and 
v/itli  careful  hands  this  machine  promises  great 
advantage. 

The  machine  of  Mr.  Sinclair  ranks  next  in  ef- 
ficiency, as  the  quantity  cut  by  it  was  not  far  short 
of  that  cut  by  the  other  ;  and  the  latter,  besides 
doing  the  work  with  great  neatness,  was  more 
simple  in  its  construction,  being  such  as  may  be 
made  in   general   by  common  mechanics. 

The  next  in  order  was  a  very  simple  machine 
made  by  Mr.  Grafflin,  from  a  model  furnished 
to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  by  Mr. 
Minor  of  Virginia,  who  states  it  to  be  an  Italian 
invention  introduced  into  tliis  country  by  Mv.  Jef- 
ferson. This  instrument  seems  to  combine  all 
the  advantages  of  cheapness,  efficiency  and  sim- 
plicity, doing  a  greater  quantity  of  work  in  pro- 
portion to  the  original  cost,  than  either  of  the 
others  without  the  same  liability  of  being  put  out 
of  order,  with  this  additional  advantage,  that  it 
may  be  constructed  and  kept  in  a  state  for  ser- 
vice, by  the  most  ordinary  workman,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  th  c  cutting  of  all  kinds  of  long  food  for 
stock.  The  machine  of  Mr.  Eastman,  costs  ,'^60, 
thntof  Mr.  Sinclair,  .gl5,  and  that  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Jefferson,  from  10  to  J5I2. 

The  committee,  however,  are  of  opinion  that 
although  all  and  each  ox  the  machines  possess 
great  rherit,  neither  of  them  have  full  cl..ims  to 
original  invention,  and  therefore  are  not  fairly 


il6 


AMERICAN  FAUMER. 


entitled  to  a  regular  premium.  But  that  of  Mr. 
Kastman  possesses  most  of  novelty  in  its  constnic- 
tion,  and  is  entitled  to  the  notice  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  society,  as  well  for  its  ingenuity  as 
for  its  utility,  while  the  others  deserve  no  lesii 
for  tlieir  simplicity  and  cheapness.  The  commit- 
tee taking  into  consideration  the  great  efforts  of 
Mr.  Eastman  to  bring  his  machine  to  perfection, 
and  his  successful  attempts  thus  far,  beg  leave  to 
award  him  the  premium  allowed  to  the  best  straw 
cutter. 

The  next  object  of  enquiry  was  drill  machines  ; 
but  there  being  none  on  the  ground  coming  pro- 
perly under  this  denomination,  the  committee 
were  induced  to  examine  two  machines  of  a  simi- 
lar character  offered  by  Mr.  Sinclair^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sowing  jjlaster,  clover,  and  other  seed  : 
the  merits  of  one  of  them  was  rendered  manifest 
by  actual  experiment,  and  by  letters  from  gen- 
tlemen of  high  respcctability'who  have  used  it. 
Of  this  machine,  Mr.  iiinclair,  c\a.\ms   the  iiiven- 


ches  wide,  running  a  furrow  one  foot  wide  and  six 
inches  deep;  carrying  a  resistance  of  500  pounds. 
Price  of  this  plough  glo — Mr.  Hinli's  plough  in 
32  minutes  went  over  a  space  of  330  feet  long,  ITf.  3  J 
incites  wide,  carrying  a  furrow  of  the  same  width 
and  depth,  and  having  a  resistance  of  528  pounds ; 
price  of  plough  ,gl4. 

Mr.  Davis'  went  over  a  space  of  330  feet  long, 
19  feet  6  inches  wide,  carrying  a  furrow  of  the 
same  depth  and  breadth,  in  the  same  time,  and 
having  a  resistance  of  500  ;  price  of  this  plough, 
$14. 

Those  were  the  only  ploughs  fairly  in  competi- 
tion, and  which  came  fully  under  the  observation  of 
the  committee — other  ploughs  were  turned  in 
liowever,  more  for  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  owners, 
than  for  inspection,  and  tl'.e  performance  in  gene- 
ral was  remarkably  fine,  and  the  work  in  all  cases 
done  with  great  neatness  and  expedition.  It  is  due 
to  Mr.  Davis,  to  say,  that  his  plough  is  plain  and 
simple,  and  of  course  cheap,  and  from  appearan- 


tion  and  the  committee  confidently  recommend  ces,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order  easily 
it  for  a  premium  under  the  impression  that  it  may  |  Tlie  committee  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
be  advantageously  employed  for  the  sowing  of  all'ingthe  performance  of  an  implement  of  husband- 
kinds  of  grain.  Attention  was  next  drawn  to  a  ry  entirely  new  to  most  of  them,  and  worthy  of 
neat"  machine  or  model  of  a  machine  for  pre-ithe  attention  and  encouragement  of  tlie  Society 
paring  unwretted  flax  for  the  wheel,"  offered  by  and  of  agriculturists  in  general.  It  is  known  by  the 
Mr.  Grafflin  : — This  "  machine  or  model,"  pro- iname  of  the  Substratum  plough,  and  is  used  for 
mises  many  advantages  in  domestic  economy,  by 'loosening  the  subsoil  after  tlie  common  plough, 
an  easy  and  expeditious  mode  of  preparing  the  and  holds  out  every  inducement  to  believe  that 
raw  material,  but  as  the  proprietor  had  no  flax  immense  advantages  may  be  expected  from  it,  by 
on  the  ground,  they  could  not  satisfy  themselvesiaffording  greater  depth  of  tilth  to  hold  moisture 
by  actual  experiment.  They  think  it,  however,  and  nourishment  for  the  roots  of  plants.  This  im- 
woithy  the  encouragement  of  the  society  andlplement  was  offered  by  Mr.  William  Brown, 
fairly  entitled  to  the  jiremium,  there  being  none  for  a  premium,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the   commit- 


other  opposed  to  it.  The  committee  were  .shown 
some  hemp  and  flax,  said  to  have  been  prepared 
by  the  machine,  which  had  the  most  beautiful 
appearance. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  in  the  course 
of  their  examination  was  invited  towards  a  ma- 
chine for  slicing  all  kinds  of  roots  for  cattle,  which 
unites  in  itself  great  strength,  utility,  cheapness, 
simplicity  ami  rapidity  of  work  ;  according  to  ac- 
tual experiment  at  the  rate  of  60  busliels  of  po- 
tatoes an  hour,  with  the  labor  of  one  man,  may 
be  prepared,  cut  in  thin  slices  as  food,  and  this 
too  without  any  extraordinary  labour  or  exertion, 
as  the  machine  may  he  worked  expeditiously  by 


If 


tee,  it  is  fully  entitled  to  one. 

D.  PORTER. 

W.  POTTER. 

JOHN  MARSH 

TENCH  TILGHMAN. 

ROGER  BROOKE.   J  . 

Mr.    Watson    of    Hagcrstown    exhibited    "two 

Wheat  Fans  of  a  construction  very  much  approv 

ed,    in  tliat  part  of  the  country,    and  which    he 

sold  readily  on  the  ground 

There  were  several  ploughs  of  Messrs.  Sin- 
clair, Chenoweth  and  Ford  present,  which  are 
well  known  to  agriculturists.  They  obligingly 
turned  in  their  ploughs,  and  added  to  the  interesting 


a  small  boy.     It  has  the  appearance  of  original  in-  scene — but  were    not    competitors  for    a  prcnii- 
vention,  and  thecommittee  beg  leave  to   leconi-  um,  owing  to  an  alteration  of  the  ground  which 


mend  that  one  of  the  discretionary  premiums  be 
given  Mr.  Gra^in,  who  deserves  great  credit  for 
his  collection  of  a  variety  of  root   cutters,  from 


was  first  designated  by  the  committee  of  arr 
ment   and -for   which  those  gentlemen  had  prepar- 
ed themselves  with  three  horse  ploughs.     Mr.  Sin- 


■which  the  farmer  may  supply  himsell  to   suit  his ^clair  has   established   a    manufactory   of   implc 

wants  and  circumstances.  menU   of  husbandry,  near  the  water  on  the  most 

Of  the  agricultural  implements,  in  general  ex-  frequented   wliarf  in  Baltimore,  which  does  h 


liibited,  the  committee  feel  it  due  to  speak  in  the 
most  favourable  terms: — most  of  them  bespeak 
ii,rcat  ingenuity  in  the  inventors,  and  all  by  their 
licatiiess  do  great  credit  to  the  workmen  in  gener- 
al. The  variety  brouglit  to  the  ground,  ap- 
plicable to  all  farming  purjjoses,  served  to  show 
the  great  uitcrests  which  have  been  excited  bv 
agricultural  societies,  in  general,  and  was  higlil'v 
creditable  to  the  one  of  which  we  have  the  honor 
to  be  members.  T)iose  of  Messrs.  Davis,  Ford, 
Sinclair,  Che.mne  h,  and  Grafflin,  were  particu- 
larly worthy  of  nor  ce.  ll'ood's  plough  also  took 
its  place  in  the  exhibition  ;  it  had  gained  sucli 
great  celelirity,  however,  that  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  by  the  proprietor  to  test,  any  further, 
its  merits. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  ploughs  in 
operation,  tested  by  the  dynanometer,  the  Com- 
mittee have  come  to  the  determination  that  tlie 
premium  should  be  awarded  to   Mr.  William 

RowN  of  Brooksville,  Montgomery  county,  Md. 

1  32  minutes  of  time,  Mr  Brown's  plough  went 
over  a  sj^aec  of  grouwl  3j0  feet  long,  21  feet  S  , 


in 


great    credit,     and    v.'ill  be  of   general  use  : 

the  invitation  held  out  to  imiirovcment  by  such 
exhiliitions  of  agricultural  tools,  sold  at  fair  prices, 
is  very  considerable.  The  ploughs  of  Cheno 
eth,  years  ago,  might  be  occasionally  met  with 
in  all  the  counties  lying  on  the  Chesapeake — The 
plough  prepares  the  way  for  other  nice  and  more 
improved  implements,  and  we  hope  the  advances 
that  are  now  making  will  be  progressive  until  thcv 
reach  the  Drill  husbandry — The  soil  of  many  of 
the  counties  on  the  Chesapeake  is  light  and  easi- 
ly pulverised — in  otliers  where  it  is  more  tena- 
cious, it  is  level — and  in  almost  all,  it  is  free 
from  rocks  and  stones.  Norfolk  county,  in  Eng- 
land, vyith  naturally  a  light  and  sandy  soil,  has  been 
chfinged  by  the  drill  into  one  of  the  best  grain 
countries  :  and  35  or  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  is  by  no  means  unusual  from  that  cultivation. 

DISCRETIONARY  PREMIUMS. 
The    committee   to  whom  was    referred   the 
award  of  discretionary  premiums  resji^cHuUy  re- 
port, that  they  have  awai-dei^r- 


ITo  Robert  Patterson,  Esq.  for  his  imported 
thorough-bred  Cleaveland  bay  horse  £xite,  a 
piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  ,g20. 

To  Samuel  Hambleton,  Esq.  U.  S.  Navy,  for  his 
impoi-ted  Maltese  Jack  Sa?icho,  a  piece  of  plate 
of  the  value  of  §15. 

To  Mr.  Brown  for  his  substratum  plough  a 
piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  {g5. 

To  Mr.  Grafflin,  for  his  Root  Cutter  a  piece  of 
plate  of  the  value  of  $5. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  remark  that  in 
awarding  the  foregoing  premiums  they  have  con- 
sidered their  power  as  restrained  to  those  objects 
recommended  by  the  several  committees  for  dis- 
crctionarv  premiums. 

R.  WRIGHT,  -^   _ 

D.  PORTER,  ? 

ROBT.  LYON,  \  3 

CHAS.  STERETT  RIDGELY,    f  2. 
V.  MAXCY,  ? 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL.  J  ^ 

Several  bottles  of  wine  made  of  the  native 
grape  by  Major  Adluni  were  tatted,  and  met  with 
the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  society  ;  a 
nioreparticularaccount  of  this  gentleman 'spraise- 
wrorthy  attempt  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape,  and  the  manufacture  of  wine  may  be  giv- 
en hereafter. 

Several  samples  procured  through  Mr.  Inspec- 
tor Mackall,  were  exhibited  of  fine  bright  tobac- 
co, raised  in  Frederick  and  Montgomery  coun- 
ties, which  was  sold  readily  in  the  Baltimore  mar- 
ket at  30  to  35  dollars  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  reports  of  thecommittees  having  been  read 
and  the  premiums  bestowed  as  therein  awarded  ; 
the  members  sat  down  with  good  appetite  to  an 
acceptable  dinner  ;  and  were  afterwards,  agreea- 
bly entertained  by  an  address  from  their  President, 
chiefly  on  the  advantages  of  steaming  food,  for 
whicii  they  presented  him  with  a  vote  of  thanks, 
with  the  request  of  a  copy  for  publication. 

The  oificers  of  the  society  were  then  all  re- 
elected to  serve  the  ensuing  year  ;  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  in  compliment  to  the  commit- 
tee of  arrangement,  and  on  motion,  it  was  resolv- 
ed, that  the  Society  do  now  adjourn  to  hold  a 
meeting  next  fall  at  Easton,  agreeably  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  that  a  committee  of  arrangement 
for  that  occasion  be  accordingly  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  society. 

JNO.  E.  HOWARD,  Jr.  hec'y. 

The  most  recreating  and  agreeable  concomitant 
of  these  exhibitions  have  been  the  sumptuous  and 
appropriate  entertainment s'lidistinguishedagricul 
turists  which  ensued  on  the  next  day  at  i/ampto-n. 
It  is  always,  as  it  -.iiouldbe,  the  wish  of  the  Society 
to  offer  every  civility  and  attention  to  respectable 
strangers,  wlio  manifest  their  desire  for  the  success 
of  our  exhiljitions,  by  coming  at  a  busy  season, 
to  visit  them.  But  as  must  necessarily  hap- 
pen :  the  most  active  members  of  tlie  society  ai-e 
much  occupied  witli  its  particidar  concerns  on 
the  ground;  and  consolation  was  found  in  th  ■  as-* 
surance  that  distant  and  respe.-table  visitors, 
would  at  Hampton,  be  made  to  forget  and  for- 
give any  previous  want  of  attention  ;  for  there. 
they  may  expect  to  enjoy  all  the  pleasures 
that  flow  from  the  liberal  accommodations  of  a 
noble  mansion,  fine  air,  an  extensive  and  splen- 
did prospect  of  fertile  country,  and  above  all,^ 
a  genuine  and  bounteous  hospitality  so  happdy 
dispensed,  that  all  arc  inspired  with  one  feeling 
towards  their  host,  and  agree  that  such  men, 
deserve,  since  they  know  how  to  enjoy,  their 
wealth. 

On  Saturday  a  very  numerous  company  began 
to  assemble  at  Hampton  about  3  o'clock,  con- 
sisting of  Naval  Heroes,  whose  names  are  iden- 
tical with   their   country's  houour,  of  civil  offi- 
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tars  and  statesmen,  high  in  the  publick  service 
and  confidence,  and  eminent  citizens  whose  ta- 
lents and  usefuhiess  command  the  respect  of  so- 
ciety. At  dinner,  the  conversation  turned  chiefly 
on  agricultural  topics,  interspersed  with  the  pro- 
posals of  appropriate  sentiments  from  diflferentgen 
tlemen,  all  of  which  were  cordially  received 
amongst  othertoasts  that  were  drank  with  univer- 
sal approbation,  the  following  occur  to  us  at  pre- 
sent— 

By  Geti.  JRidgley—T\\e  President  of  the  U.  S. 

Success  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety. 

The  memory  of  William  Pinkney. 

The  health  of  Sir  John  Sinclair — The  en- 
lightened friend  and  benefactor  of  agriculture, 
&c.  &c. 

After  dinner  the  company  walked  over  the 
grounds  attracted  by  various  interesting  objects, 
and  amons;st  others,  the  General's  neat  cattle  of 
different  breeds  which  are  known  to  be  very 
fine. 

We  should  not  have  taken  this  brief  and  im- 
perfect notice  of  the  Hampton  party,  without 
the  permission  of  the  proprietoi-,  did  we  not 
view  it  more  especially  as  an  agriculturat  ex- 
cursion constituting  an  exhilirating  and  rational 
conclusion  to  the  more  formal  proceedings  of 
the  society  on  the  two  preceding  duys.  It  will 
serve  moreover  to  show,  that  the  friends  of  the 
plough,  as  well  as  the  more  congregated  members 
of  oilier  pursuits,  can  now  be  brought  together  for 
the  discussion  and  improvement  of  tlieir  own 
affairs,  that  AGRICULTURE  too,  can  have  its 
rational  festivities — its  science,  its  literature, 
its  rights,  and  its  pleasures. 

JE.dit.  Am.  Farmer. 


on  poles  in  a  close  room  called  a  smoke-house  in 
which  is  kept  a  smouldering  fire  of  wet  tan  ;  this 
occasions  a  small  degree  of  putrefaction,  by  which 
means  the  hair  is  easilv  got  off,  by  spreading  the 
hide  on  a  sort  of  wooden  horse  or  beam,  and  scrap- 
ing it  with  a  crooked  knife.  The  hair  being  taken 
of}',  the  hide  is  thrown  into  a  pit  or  pool  of  water 
to  cleanse  it  from  the  dirt,  &c.  wliich  being  done, 
the  hide  is  again  spread  on  the  wooden  beam,  and 
the  grease,  loose  flesh,  extraneous  filth,  &c.  care- 
fully scrubbed  out  or  taken  ofl' ;  the  hides  are  then 
put  into  a  pit  of  strong  liquor  called  ooze  or  ivooze, 
prepared  in  pits  called  letches  or  taps  kept  for  the 
purpose,  by  infusing  ground  bark  in  water;  this 
is  termed  colouring- :  after  which  tliey  are  remov- 
ed into  another  pit  called  a  sco'.ucriiiff,  which  con- 
sists of  water  strongly  impregnated  with  vitriolic 
acid,  or  with  a  \egetable  acid  prepared  from  rye 
or  barley.  This  operation  (which  is  called  7-aising), 
by  distending  the  pores  of  the  hides,  occasions 
them  more  readily  to  imbibe  the  ooze,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  astringe  and  condense  the  fibres, 
and  give  fii-mness  to  the  leathei-.  The  hides  are 
then  taken  out  of  the  scowering,  and  spread  smooth 
in  a  pit  commonly  tilled  with  water,  called  a.f>/ricl- 
er,  with  a  quantity  of  ground  bark  strewed  l)e- 
tween  each.  After  lying  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
they  are  taken  up  ;  and  the  decayed  bark  and  li- 
quor being  drawn  out  of  the  pit,  it  is  filled  again 
with  strong  ooze,  when  they  are  put  in  as  before, 
with  bark  between  each  hide.  They  now  lie  two 
or  three  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the 
same  operation  is  repeated  ;  they  thenremam  four 
or  five  months,  when  they  again  undeigo  t-lie 
same  process;  and  after  being  three  months  inj 
the  last  pit,  are  completely  tanned,  unless  the  hides  | 
are  so  remarkably  stout  as  to  want  an  additiorial 
pit  or  layer.  The  whole  process  requires  from 
eleven  to  eighteen  months,  and  sometimes  two 
years,  according  to  the  substance  of  the  hide  and 
discretion  of  the  tanner.  When  taken  out  of  the 
pit  to  be  dr.ed,  they  are  hung  on  poles  ;  and  after 
being  compressed  by  a  steel  pin,  and  beat  out 
smooth  by  wooden  hammers  called  beetles,  the 
oper  ition  is  complete  ;  and  when  thoroughly  dry, 
they  are  fit  for  sale.  Bu'.ts  are  chiefly  used  for  the 
soles  of  stout  shoes. 

The  leather  which  goes  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  hides  is  generally  made  from  cow  hides, 
or  the  lighter  ox  hides,  which  are  thus  managed  : 
After  the  horns  are  taken  off,  and  the  hides  wash- 
ed, they  are  put  into  a  pit  of  water  saturated  with 
lime,  w  here  they  remain  a  fev/  days,  when  they  are 
taken  out,  and  the  hair  scraped  off  on  a  wooden 
beam,  as  before  described  :  they  are  then  waslied 
in  a  i)it  or  pool  of  water,  and  the  loose  flesh,  fee. 
being  taken  off,  they  are  removed  into  a  pit  of 
weak  ooze,  where  they  are  taken  up  and  put  down 
(which  is  technically  termed  handling)  two  or 
ness  and  durability  to  the  whole  texture.  But  thisi  three  times  a  day  for  the  fii'st  week;  every  se- 
theory  has  been  controverted  by  some  chemists,!  cond  or  third  day  they  are  shifted  into  a  pit  of 


From    Thornton's  Family  Herbal. 
THE  OAK. 

Uses. — Oak  saw-dust  is  the  principal  indige- 
nous vegetable  used  in  dyeing  fustian.  All  the 
varieties  of  drabs,  and  diflerent  shades  of  brown, 
are  made  with  oak  saw-dust,  variousl)'  managed 
and  compounded.  O.ik  apples  are  likewise  used 
in  dyeing  as  a  substitute  for  galls.  An  infusion  of 
the  bark,  with  a  small  quantity  of  copperas,  is  us- 
ed by  the  common  people  to  dye  woollen  of  a  purp- 
lish blue,  which  is  sufficiently  durable. 

But  the  chief  use  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  for 
the  process  of  tanning.  Before  we  detail  the  pro- 
cess, it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  raw  hides 
and  skins  being  comptjsed  of  minute  fibres  inter- 
secting each  other  in  every  direction,  the  general 
operation  of  tanning  consists  chiefly  in  expanding 
the  pores,  and  dissolvinga  sort  of  greasy  suljstance 
contained  in  them  ;  and  then,  by  means  of  theas- 
tringency  and  gummy  resinous  properties  of  oak 
bark,  to  fill  and  reunite  them,  so  as  to  give  firm 


■who  suppose  that  the  animal  jelly  contained  in  the 
skin  is  not  dissolved,  but  unites  during  the  process 
with  the  astringent  principle  of  tlie  bark,  and 
forms  a  combination  insoluble  in  water. 

The  process  of  tanning  varies  considerably,  not 
only  in  different  countries,  but  even  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  country.  The  following  is  the 
method  most  approved  and  practised  in  London 
and  its  vicinity,  where  the  best  leather  is  general- 
ly allowed  to  be  manufactured. 

The  leather  tanned  in  England  consists  chiefly 
of  three  sorts,  known  by  the  name  oi  butts  or  back's, 
hides,  and  skins. 

Butts  are  generally  made  from  the  stoutest  and 
heaviest  ox  hides,  and  are  managed  as  follows  ; 
After  the  horns  are  taken  off,  the  hides  are  laid 
smooth  in  heaps  for  one  or  two  days  in  the  summer, 
and  five  or  six  in  the  winter:  they  are  then  hong 


fresh  ooze,  somewhat  stronger  than  tiie  forniti 
till  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  tliey  are 
put  into  a  strong  ooze,  in  which  they  are  handled 
once  or  twice  a  week  witli  fresh  bark  for  two  or 
three  months.  They  are  then  removed  into  ano- 
ther pit  called  a  layer,  in  wliich  they  arc  laid 
smootli,  with  bark  ground  very  fine  strewed  be- 
tween each  hide.  After  remaining  here  two  or 
three  months,  they  are  generally  taken  up,  when 
the  ooze  is  drawn  out,  and  the  hides  put  in  again 
with  fresli  ooze  and  fresh  bark  ;  where,  after  ly- 
ing two  or  three  months  more,  they  are  complete- 
ly tanned,  except  a  few  very  stout  hides,  whicli 
may  require  an  extra  layer  :  they  are  then,  taken 
out,  hung  on  poles,  and  being' hammered  and 
smoothed  by  a  steel  pin,  are,  when  dry,  fit  for 
sale. 

These  hides  are  called  crop  hides:  they  are 


from  ten  to  eighteen  months  in  tanning,  and  arc 
used  for  the  soles  of  shoes. 

Skins  is  the  general  term  for  the  skins  of  calves', 
seals,  hogs,  dogs,  &c.  These,  after  being  washed 
in  water,  are  put  into  lime  pits,  as  before  mention- 
ed, where  they  are  taken  \\\1  and  put  down  every 
tliird  or  fourth  day,  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
in  order  to  dilate  the  pores  and  dis:,olve  the  gelati- 
nous parts  of  the  skin.  The  hair  is  then  scrap- 
ed off,  and  the  flesh  and  excresenccs  being  re- 
moved, they  are  put  into  a  pit  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  pigeon  dung  (called  a  grainer  or  mas 
tring),  forming  a  strong  alkaline  ley,  which  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  soaking  out  the  lime,  grease,  and 
saponaceous  matters  (during  which  pei-iod  they 
ire  several  times  scraped  over  with  a  crooked 
knife  to  work  out  the  dirt  and  filth),  softens  the 
skins,  and  prepares  them  for  the  reception  of  the 
ooze.  They  are  then  put  into  a  pit  of  weak  ooze, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  hides,  and  being  fre- 
quently handled,  are  by  degrees  removed  into  a 
stronger  and  still  stronger  liquor  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  when  they  are  put  into  a  very  strong 
ooze,  with  fresh  bark  ground  very  fine,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  months,  according  to  their 
substance,  are  sufficiently  tanned  ;  when  they  are 
taken  out,  hung  on  poles,  dried,  and  fit  for  sale. 

These  skins  are  afterwards  dressed  and  blacked 
l)y  the  currier,  and  are  used  for  the  upper  leathers 
of  shoes,  boots,  &c. 

The  lighter  sort  of  hides,  called  dressing  hides-, 
as  well  as  horse  hides,  are  managed  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  skins,  and  are  used  for  coach- 
work,  harness-work,  &c. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  part  of  the  oak  tree 
contains  a  great  portion  of  astringent  gummy-re- 
sinous matter,  and  will  therefore  tan  leather  as 
effectually  as  the  bark  itself.  This  opinion,  which 
was  first  published  in  1574  by  the  Hon.  Charles 
Howard  (Phil.  Trans,  vol.  ix.),  has  since  been 
countenanced  by  the  celebrated  Huffon  ;  who  adds, 
that  the  bark  of  birch  will  ansv/er  the  purpose  of 
tanning  even  sole  leather,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
requires  the  strongest  and  most  penetrating  mate- 
rials. 

A  long  memoir,  written  by  M.  Gleditsch,  re- 
commends the  leaves,  brandies,  fruit,  and  flowers  ; 
of  a  vast  number  of  plants  as  substitutes  for  oak 
bark.  Heath  dried  and  pulverised,  gall  nuts,  and 
the  bark  of  birch,  are  said  by  M.  Gesner  to  be  us- 
ed i;'.  diiferent  provinces  of  Germany.  Abbe  Nol- 
let  informs  us,  tliat  the  leaves  of  myrrh,  are  used 
by  the  tanners  in  Naples.  In  Corsica  they  make  use 
of  the  leaves  of  wild  laurel  dried  in  the  sun  and 
beaten  into  powder,  and  in  the  islmd  of  St.  Kilda 
they  tan  with  the  tormentil  root.  In  some  partsof 
Italy  leather  is  tanned  with  myrtle  leaves.  In 
Russia  it  is  said  that  leather  is  t;;nned  with  the  bark 
of  willow  ;  and  it  may  here  be  observed,  that  a  late 
writer  has  recommended  the  extract  of  bark  to  be 
made  in  America,  in  order  to  l-jssen  the  expense 
of  freight,  £vc.  in  conveying  the  bark  itself  to  Eu- 
rope. 

In  the ;,  ear  1765,  the  Society  of  .Vrts,  &c.  grant- 
ed a  premium  of  £100  for  the  discovci-y  of  a  meth- 
od of  tanning  with  oak-saw-dust  ;  wliich  method 
has  been  adopted  in  Germany  :  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Swaine  has  lately  revived  the  exploded  substitute 
(mentioned  by  Gleditsch  and  others  of  oak  leaves. 

Anthony  Day,  esq.  of  London,  obtained  a  patent, 
dated  17th  July  1790,  for  a  new  method  of  tanning, 
"  with  half  the  bark  in  half  the  usual  time!" 
This  plan  chiefly  consists  in  concentrating  the 
bark  into  a  strong  extract,  and  in  some  mechanical 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  tan-yard. 
But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  yet  been 
adopted. 

An  ingenious  manufacturer  in  London  has,  by 
the  application  of  warm  air,  conveyed  by  means 
of  flues  from  stoves  properly  constructed,  and  by 
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other  coiiti-ivanccs  not  gcntraUy  known,  conside- 
rably alji-idgetl  the  iiamd  procebs  of  tanning.  Some 
experiments  have  likewise  been  made  with  the 
bai'k.  of  ash  and  of  horse  chesniit. 

A  substitute  for  oak  bark,  the  price  of  which 
has  lately  been  enormous,  is  the  grand  desidera- 
tum in  the  manufacture  of  leather.  Most  of  tliesc 
above  enumerated  have  hitherto  been  found  inef- 
fectual ;  but  a  patent,  bearing  date  16th  January, 
1794,  has  been  granted  to  Mr.  Ashton,  of  Sheffield, 
Yorkshire,  for  his  discovery  of  a  clieap  and  expe- 
ditious method  of  tanning  leather.  This  method 
chiefly  consists  in  applying  a  preparation  of  mine- 
ral substances  instead  of  oak  bark.  Those  which, 
on  account  of  their  cheapness,  are  most  to  be  pre- 
ferred, ai-e  the  dross  of  coalpits,  called  sulphur 
stones  or  pyrites,  and  the  yellow  ferruginous  earth 
or  red  ochre  ;  and,  in  general,  all  astringent,  sul- 
phureous or  vitriolated  suljstunces. 

If  this  discovery,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
should  prove  successful,  it  may  cause  a  material 
alteration  in  the  process  of  this  manufacture  ;  and, 
by  reducing  the  expense,  may  ultimately  be  ol 
great  advantage  to  tlie  public.  Many  other  ex- 
periments are  now  making  in  England  for  the  im- 
provement of  tanning;  and  as  there  are  many  per- 
sons of  ingenuity  and  knowledge  engaged  in  the 
leather  manufacture,  much  may  be  expected  from 
their  industry  and  skill. 

The  re\einie  arising  from  the  duty  on  leather 
tanned  in  Cireat  Britain  (exclusive  of  oiled  leath- 
er) is  upwards  of  £200,000  per  annum. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

Tlie  astringent  eflects  of  the  oak  were  sufficient- 
ly known  to  the  ancients,  by  whom  different  parts 
of  the  tree  were  used  ;  but  it  is  the  bark  which  is 
now  directed  for  medicinal  use  by  our  pharmaco- 
pceias.  To  tliis  tree  we  may  also  refer  the  gallie, 
or  galls,  which  are  produced  from  its  leaves  by 
means  of  a  certain  insect. 

Oak  bark  manifests  to  the  taste  a  strong  astrin- 
gcncy,  accompanied  with  a  moderate  bitterness, 
qualities  which  are  extracted  both  by  water  and 
by  rectified  spirit.  Its  universal  use  and  prefer- 
ence in  the  tanning  of  leather  is  a  proof  of  its 
great  astringency,  and  like  other  astringents  it  has 
i)een  recommended  in  agues,  and  for  restraining 
luxmorrhagies,  alvine  fluxes,  and  other  immode- 
rate evacuations.  A  decoction  of  it  has  likewise 
been  advantageously  employed  as  a  gargle,  and  as 
a  fomentation  or  lotion  in  procidentia  recti  et  uteri. 
I)r.  CuUen  tellsus,that  he  has  frequently  employ- 
ed the  decoction  with  success  in  slight  tumefactions 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  and  in 
prolapsus  uvula:,  and  cynanche  tonsillaris,  to 
which  some  people  are  liable  upon  the  least  ex- 
posure to  cold :  and  in  many  cases  this  decoction, 
early  applied,  has  appeared  useful  in  preventing 
these  disorders.  It  must  be  remarked,  however, 
tliat  the  doctor  almost  constantly  added  a  portion 
of  alum  to  these  decoctions. 

Some  have  supposed  that  this  bark  is  not  less 
efficacious  than  that  of  the  cinchona,  especially 
in  the  form  of  extract ;  but  this  opinion  now  ob- 
tains little  credit,  though  there  he  no  doubt  that 
oak  bark  may  have  the  power  of  curing  intermit- 
tents. 

Galls,  which  in  the  warm  climate  of  the  East 
are  found  upon  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  are  occa- 
sioned by  a  small  insect  with  four  wings,  called 
Ci/ni/is  qucrci  f'tlih  which  deposits  an  egg  in  the 
substance  of  tlie  leaf,  by  making  a  small  perfora- 
tion througli  tlie  under  surface.  The  ball  pre- 
sently begins  to  grow,  i.'nd  the  egg  in  the  centre 
of  it  changes  to  a  worm  ;  this  worm  again  clian- 
ges  to  a  nymph,  and  the  nymph  to  the  flying  in 
sect  abovementioned,  whicli  by  eating  its  passage 
out,  leaves  a  round  hole  :  and  those  which  have  no 
lioles  are  found  to  have  the  dead  insect  remaining 
in  them. 


Two  sorts  of  galls  are  distinguished  in  the  shops, '  as  possible  ;  in  this  way  the  inside  of  the  fleece  wiL 
one  said  to  be  brouglit  from  Aleppo,  the  other 'be  turned  out  ;  and  this  is  very  important,  for  if 
from  the  southern  paits  of  Europe.  The  former  it  is  folded  so  that  the  inside  of  the  fleececomes 
are  generally  of  a  blucish  colour,  or  of  a  greyish, ;  together,  the  wool  will  become  .so  matted  and 
or  black,  verging  to  bluencss,  unequal  and  watery  stuck  together  that  the  wool  assorters  cannot 
on  the  surface,  hard  to  break,  and  of  a  close  com-  open  the  fleeces  without  tearing  tiieni  to  pieces. 
pact  texture ;  the  others  are  of  a  light  brownish  In  no  case  ought  the  fleeces  to  be  tied  with  hemp 
or  whitish  colour,  smooth,  round,  easily  broken, 'or  twine  of  any  kind, 
less  compact,  and  of  a  much  larger  size.    Tlie  two  j     The  above  is  the  manner  in  which  Benjamin 


sorts  dilicr  only  in  strength,  two  of  the  blue  galls 
being  su])posccl  equivalent  in  tliis  respect  to  three 
of  the  Olivers. 

Galls  appear  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  tlie  ve- 
getable astringents,  striking  a  deep   black  when 

xcd  with  a  solution  of  ferrum  vitriolatum,  and 
therefore  preferred  to  e\-cry  other  substance  for 
the  purpose  of  making  ink.  As  a  medicine,  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  applicable  to  the 
same  indications  as  the  querci  cortex,  and  by  pos- 
sessing a  greater  degree  of   astringent  and  styptic 

power,  seem  to  have  an  advantage  over  oak  bark,|yield  fifteen  for  one.  This  is  too  rank  to  be  cra- 
and  to  be  better  suited  for  external  use.  Reduced  Idled.  The  same  field,  six  years  ago,  produced 
to  fine  powder,  and  made  into  an  ointment,  they  labout  eighteen  for  one. 


Wells,  and  Co.  who  are  large  sheep  growers  and 
wool  purchasers, -direct  wool  for  their  factory  to 
be  put  up. — Pitts.  jMcrciiry. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  EDITOR'S  CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Jiditor,  dated  St.  Mi- 
chaels, Aid.  19th  inst.  1822. 
"  Harvest  has  commenced.     The  crop  will  be 
light ;  one  of  my  neighbors  is  now  cutting  a  field 
of  sixty    bushels  seeding,    which   will   probably 


have  been  found  of  great  service  ip  hemorrhoidal 
affections.  Tlieir  efhcacy  in  intermittent  fevers 
was  tried  by  Mr.  Poupart,  by  order  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  and  from  his  report  it  appears  that 
the  galls  succeeded  in  many  cases  ;  and  also  that 
they  failed  in  many  other  cases,  which  were  af- 
terwards cured  by  the  Peruvian  bark. 

Nor  are  we  to  wonder  at  this  difference,  seeing 
that  Vanquelin  lias  discovered  a  renutikable  chemi- 
cal difference  between  the  bark  and  nut  galls,  the 
latter  precipitating  tartrite  of  antimony  and  infu- 
sion of  cincliona,  wliicli  are  not  acted  upon  by  the 
former. 

PRESCRIPTIONS. 

R.    1.  Take  of  oak  bark,  in  pieces   ounce  i, 

— — boiling  water  -     a  pint : 

Let  it  remain  for  four  hours,  then  strain  ;  add  to  this 

Alum  in  powder      -     -     -     a  drachm : 
To  be  used  as  a  lotion  cold  to  limbs  after  the  gout, 
and  also  to  scrophulous  glands. 

R.  2.  Take  of  galls,  in  powder  drachms  2, 

hog's  lard     -     -     -     ounce  J, 

Make  into  an  ointment,  to  be  applied  by  means  of 


I'he  land  on  which  this  wheat  grew,  having 
been  worn  out  by  tenants,  who  worthed  it  in  two 
shifts  for  more  than  fifty  years,  sold  thirty  years 
ago  for  fifty  shillings  per  acre.  The  present  pro- 
prietor took  possession  of  it  in  1808,  previous  to 
which  time  no  effort  whatever  was  made  to  im- 
prove it.  This  wonderful  change  was  effected, 
not  only  on  tliis  field,  but  the  wliole  farm,  by  ap- 
plication of  bank  shells  and  sea-ware ;  effected 
too,  without  capital  and  a  very  slender  force. 
Another  of  my  neighbors  has  made  a  more  recent 
and  rapid  improvenitut,  tlian  that  above  men- 
tioned of  a  farm  lately  bought,  by  similar  means, 
which  he  has  in  abundance,  witli  capital  to  enable 
him  to  apply  them. 

Instances  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  made  known 
by  means  of  inspecting  committees,  wlio  should 
ride  round  and  ascertain  the  facts  on  the  spot. 
Their  reports  to  the  agricultural  society  might  be 
productive  of  much  good. 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  tenant,  near  this  place, 
liauled  a  few  loads  of  sea-ware  on  his  land  ;  but 
his  Ian  lord  threatened  to  turn  him  off  if  he  ever 


lint  to  tlic  external   piles,  or  even  pressed  some-|drew  up    another   load,  declaring  that  it   would 
what  up  the  fundament  every   nigiit.    This   hciS  rum  the  land.'' 
done  wonders  in  thepiles,  taking  at  the  same  time 


the  following : 

R.  3.  Talie  of  quassia,  in  raspings  drachms 


-boiling  water 


pint 


Let  it  remain  three  hours,  strain 

To  the  strained  liquor     -     -      ounces     7, 
Add,  aromatic  confection     -       drachm  1, 
Ginger,  in  powder     -     -     -       scruples  2, 
Take  of  this   inixtvre  two  table-spoonsfuU  at 

twelve  and  seven  every  day. 

How  TO  MAKE  Ink. 
A  good  and  durable  black  ink  may  be  made  by 
the  following  directions  : — To  two  pints  of  water 
add  three  ounces  of  the  dark-coloured  roughskin- 
ned  Aleppo  galls  in  gross  powder,  and  of  rasped 
logwood,  green  \  itriol,  and  gum  arable,  each  an 
ounce.  This  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  a  conveni- 
ent '-cssel,  and  well  shaken  four  or  five  times  a 
day,  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  will  be  fit  for  use  ;  though  it  will  improve 
by  remaining  longer  on  tiie  ingredients.  Vinegar 
instead  of  water  makes  a  deeper-coloured  ink ; 
but  its  action  on  pens  soon  spoils  them. 


WOOL. 

The  following  is  tlie  best  mode  of  putting  up 
the  fleece  : — spread  it  open  with  the  inside  down, 
fold  in  the  skirts,  begin  at  the  tail  and  fold  it  up 
close  and  firm,  until  you  come  to  tlie  neck  which 
twist  into  a  rope  and  tie  it  round  the  fleece  as  tiglit 


Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated  Head  of 
Chester,  Md.2od  May  1S22. 
"  I  have  just  finished  breaking  a  crop  of  flax 
made  last  year —  an  it  be  off.. red  for  premium  in 
October  ?  I  shall  furnish  30U  with  an  article  on 
flax  breaking  shortly,  and  will  describe  a  simple 
implement  for  the  purpose,  which  any  man  who 
can  cut  a  mortice  and  tenon,  can  make  in  one 
liour.  I  tliink  it  amatter  of  great  importance  to 
tliose  who  have  flax  to  clean.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible, but  it  is  a  fact,  that  I  have  had  1561bs. 
flax  broke  in  an  hour  and  fifty  seven  minutes,  by 
a  man  of  middle  size,  witli  a  wooden  implement 
weighing  8 Jibs.  As  soon  as  I  get  those  two  hours 
work  switched,  you  shall  hear  from  me." 

Herald  Office, 

A'orfolk  2ith  June,  1822. 
J.  S.  Skixner,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — At  the  request  of  Mr.  Walker 
Herron,  I  send  you  a  little  box  containing  a  sam- 
jjle  of  "  mammoth"  Gooseberries.  I  am  not  suf- 
ficiently conversant  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and 
can  only  say  that  they  are  by  far  the  largest  I 
have  ever  seen.  Mr.  H.  wishes  to  know  froni 
vou  if  they  can  be  propagated  from  the  seed. — 
He  desires  me  to  inform  you  that  he  will  bear  in 
mind  to  send  your  strawberry  vines  at  the  proper 
time.  Mr.  H.  is  one  of  our  most  respectable  and 
opulent  citizens,  and  certainly   deserves  well  of 
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the  comnuiiiity  for  the  cuiulutioii  In-  li.is  excited 
among  our  horticulturists  by  his  improvements  in 
that  useful  science. 
In  haste, 

THO.  G.  BROUGlfTON. 

P.  S.  The  box  will  be  handed  you  by  captain 
Forsusoti. 

ij'  NoTF.  nv  THE  F.DITOR.  The  (gooseberries 
•were  the  finest  we  ever  saw,  one  of  them  meas 
ured  three  inches  in  circumference  ;  gooseberrie; 
and  currants,  of  both  of  which  there  are  great 
\arieties  maybe  expeditiously  propagated  by  cut 
tings,  suclcers,  and  layers ;  but  as  every  cutting 
and  slip  will  most  readily  grow,  tluit  mode  of 
propagating  them  is  most  conmonly  adopted. — 
They  may  also  be  propagated  by  seed  to  obtain 
ncwVarieties,  particularly  gooseberries. 

Black  Currant. — A  new  species  of  black  cur- 
rant has  been  cultivated  in  Cambridgeshire,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  so  large,  that  in  some  instances  a 
single  berry  weighs  61  grains,  and  measures  in 
circumference  two  inclxes  and  a  half. 

L.oiidun  JSIagazine. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  dated  Palmtra, 
17th  June,  1822. 
"  The  cut  worm  has  been  unusually  destructive 
among  the  corn  on  the  low  grounds  of  Roanoke, 
this  spring  ;  also  among  the  cotton.  They  have 
but  very  lately  disappeared,  and  I  presume  arc 
HOW  changing  their  state  and  flying  away.  The 
rust  is  making  terrible  havoc  in  our  wheat  crops." 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  dated  State s- 
BUitc,  S.  C  Sd  June. 
"  The  second  c  rop  of  the  Grano  Mazola,  which 
you  had  the  politeness  to  send  me,  is  now  ripen- 
ing, and  if  you  would  like  to  see  it,  I  can  bring 
you  a  sample  of  both  wheat  and  straw,  and  will 
wear  a  hat  of  the  latter  to  Baltimore  with  nie, 
(which  will  be  about  1st  of  August  next,)  if  I  can 
get  it  manufactured,  no  matter  how  coarsely." 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  dated  Char- 
i.orrsFlLLE,  10th  Jitne,  1822. 
"  I  thank  you  for  the  samples  of  tobacco  you 
sent  me  from  your  market.  I  have  seen  exactly! 
such  tobacco  oecasionall)'  in  my  own  crop,  nowj 
and  then  a  leaf,  but  we  throw  it  away,  because  it 
will  not  pass  our  inspections ;  and  our  tobacco: 
laws  prohibit  any  to  be  shipjicd  or  carried  out  of 
the  state  by  water,  unless  accompanied  by  the 
inspector's  manifest.  We  must  get  this  thing  al- 
tered, andsee  if  we  cannot  rn^ilce  as  good  A'/uri/- 
land  Yellow  as  you  do,  for  $33  is  a  tempting 
price." 


We  have  correctly  ascertained  the  power  of 
propelling  ploughs  by  a  new  invention  of  Mr. 
Stephen  McCormick,  of  Fauquier  county,  called 
the  angular  Ijalauce,  the  construction  of  which  is 
very  simple,  and  with  thisinvention  the  power  of 
propelling  ploughs  may  be  ascertained,  with  mi- 
nute accuracy. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  tlicsc 
ploughs,  in  various  soils  and  completely  to  our  sa 


The  share  is  welded  to  the  l)ar  and  is  confined  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mould  Ijoard  near  the  jjoint  by 
a  kctcli  which  passes  through  the  share  and  per- 
manently confines  it. 

This  plough  requires  only  one  brace  which  acts 
in  the  most  powerful  manner  and  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  only  one  screw.  The  bar  is  protected  Ijy 
a  piece  of  cast  iron  with  two  edges,  and  is  ri- 
veted  or  screwed  to  the   same  :  when  one   edge 


tistaction,  and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  is  worn  out,  turn  the  other  over  and  it  furnishes 
the  new  improved  patent  plough  made  by  Mr.  la  new  one,  and  when  that  edge  bccomesuselcss  ii 
Stephen  McCormick,  surpasses  any  implement  of  .new  piece  can  be  obtained  for  twenty  five  cents. 
that  kind,  that  has   ever  come  under  our   notice,  My   ploughs   may  lie    worked   with   or   witliout 


as  to  the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  the  facili 
ty  with  which  it  may  be  worked,  and  as  to  its  du- 
rability we  think  we  should  be  jusfified  in  declar- 
ing that  it  is  inferior  to  no  plough  that  we  have 
overseen  in  that  respect  ;  below  you  have  a  state- 
ment of  the  experiments  made. 

Your's  respectfuU)-, 

JNO.  G.  KIRBY, 
SAML.  CATLETT, 
HENRY  FITZHUGH. 


TRIAL  OF  PLOUGHS. 


No.    i,     Ste- 
phen    Mc 
Cornuck's 
impi'oved 
patent 
plough. 

No.     2,     G. 
Davis's 
improved 
patent 
made     l)y 
McCor- 
mick. 

No.  3,  Mc 
Kenzie's 
made  by 
Stewart. 

No.  4,  G. 
Davis's 
Barshare, 
made     by 
Stewart. 


14  by  5 


12  by, 


12  by 


13bv; 
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FOR    THE    AJIEIIICAN    FARMER. 

Eauguier  County,  10th  June,  1S22. 
THE  PLOUGH. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Being  desirous  of  promoting  the  interest  of  ag- 
riculture, we  the  undersigned,  assembled  on  tnc 
farm  of  Mr.  Gcoige  Fit/hugh,  the  10th  June  witli 
an  intention  of  viewing  the  operation  of  various 
ploughs,  and  of  ascertaining  by  actual  experiment 
the  power  of  propelling  these  ploughs,  have 
thought  proper  to  send  you  this  com^iiunication 
containing  the  result  of  our  experiments. 

Astlie  construction  of  farmuig  implements  and 
particularly  that  of  the  plough,  is  of  great  im- 
portance, to  the  agricultural  class  of  the  com- 
ni'onity,  and  tends  much  to  the  adyancemcnt  of 
tarn.ing,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  you  will  favour 
us  with  an  insertion  of  this  in  youi-  valuable  pa- 
per. . 


.Auburn,  Eaufjuier  County  Fa.  near     7 
■    -  S22.  5 


IVarrenton,  12th  June,  IS 

The  above  statement  made  by  the  several  res- 
pectable agricultural  gentlemen,  will  I  am  indu- 
ced to  belive,  prove  satisfactory  to  farmers  ;  but 
perhaps  it  might  not  be  considered  improper  for 
me  to  make  a  few  explanatory  remarks  on  the  ge- 
neral utility  of  my  improved  plough  and  the  ad- 
vantages it  possesses  ov  er  similar  iijipiements. — 
Its  excellence  consists  more  particularly  in  the 
simplicity  of  its  structure  and  from  the  experi- 
ments made  by  those  gentlemen  and  manifestly 
to  their  satisfaction,  it  can  be  drawn  with  much 
less  labour  to  the  horse  which  is  an  important  con- 
sideration with  farmers. 

This  plough  is  not  subject  to  be  clogged  with 
the  soil,  or  any  vegetable  matter,  and  can  be 
changed  without  any  iroronvenience  or  delay  of 
time  to  suit  diiTerent  soils  or  the  strength  of 
teams.  The  mould  board  co;itrac»»  or  expands 
by  turning  the  cross-piece  near  the  heel  of  the 
plough  wnich  is  made  of  iron,  having  a  sc.-ew  at 
each  end,  on  the  principle  of  the  screw  auger. — 


coulters  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  purchaser. — 
But  the  mould  board  is  so  consii'ucted  as  gene- 
rally to  do  away  the  necessity  of  a  coulter.  I 
carry  on  the  manufacturing  of  these  ploughs  at 
this  place,  where  all  orders  will  be  cheerfully 
received  and  executed  at  the  shortest  notice. 
In  justice  to  Mr.  Davis's  plougli,  I  would  remark, 
that  it  was  not  in  as  good  order  as  the  other 
ploughs,  in  consequence  of  the  mould  board's  not 
Ijeing  so  smooth,  and  in  that  situation  it  would  of 
course  require  more  power  to  draw  it. 

STEPHEN  M'CORMICK, 


FROM    TilE    STATESMAN. 

FULLERS'    EARTH. 

The  Woolen  Manufactories  of  this  countrj- 
are  suffering  for  fullers'  earth  of  good  quality. — 
Any  person  having  a  bed  of  it  on  his  farm,  may 
calculate  on  its  being  of  more  value  than  a  mine 
of  either  iron  or  copper.  The  presence  of  a  large 
portion  of  silccious  earth  is  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter.of  this   mineral. 

It  is  classed  by  Thompson  as  belonging  to  the 
soap  stone  family,  and  it  should  be  sought  for  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  soap  stone  rocks,  or  in  valleys 
contiguous  to  mountains  in  which  silecious  rock^ 
abound.  When  dry  it  should  be  very  soft  and 
slippery  like  hard  soap  ;  and  when  thrown  into 
water,  it  should  fall  into  a  fine  mass  resembling 
the  appearance  of  curds.  If  this  moist  precipi- 
tate will  wash  grease  out  of  woollens,  and  has 
no  sensible  grit,  when  rubbed  between  the  fin- 
gers, it  must  approximate  towards  fullers'  earth, 
and  would  be  well    worth  a  trial  on  a  large  scale. 

Any  person  having  clay  answering  the  above 
description,  by  leaving  a  sample  at  the  office  of 
the  Statesman,  carriage  paid,  may  have  it  ex- 
amined by  a  good  judge,  and  a  report  left  at  the 
office  of  its  quality. 


"^Mm  w^^MmM^, 


BALTIMORE,  FRICAY,  JULY,   5,    1822. 


The  prices  of  the  present  week  are  much  the 
same  as  our  last  report,  but  few  parcels  of  grain 
brought  to  market,  and  these  not  much  sought 
for.  White  wheat,  $1  37  to  $1  45— Red  do.  $1  30 
to  $1  37 — White  common,  75  to  78 — Yellow  do. 
72  to  75 — Rye,  68  to  70 — Oats,  40  to  45. 

Maryland  Tobacco. — The  finer  qualities, 
same  as  last  rejjort,  and  scarce  : — Common  do. 
more  in  demand,  but  no  advance  in  price. 


SWEDISH  TURNIP. 
jr?'  A  few  pounds  of  genuine  IVhite  A'orfoli; 
Pur/ile  Toll,  and  Swedish  Turnifi  seed,  gathered 
the  present  season,  c\n  be  had  on  application  to 
Mr.  R'  Jding,  at  the  Olhce  of  the  American 
Farmer, 


i?f) 


AMEIMLAN  FARMRU, 


AGlliCL'LTUHE,  ^c. 

A''o.  2  HanoTcr-st,  lias  Jit.tt  7-eceivcd  an  additioyml 

SIt/l/l/l/  of 

BOOKS, 

On  Gardening,  Jgriculture,  Botany,  isfc. 
Sinclah-'s  Code  of  Agriculture,  3d  edition,  plates 
Dickson's  Agriculture,  2  vols.  102  plates 
Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  4  vols.  A.  E. 
Farmer's  Assistant,  A.  K. 
Curtis  on  Grasses,  1%.  E. 
American  Farmer,  by  J.  S.  Skinner 
Clator  on  horned  Cattle,  plates,  K.  E. 
Farmer's  Magazine,  4  vols,  plates  E.  E. 
Kurwin  on  Manures,  A.  E. 
C\ir\vm's  Agricultural  Hints,  jjlates,  E.  Vz 
Taplin's  Farriery,  A.  E. 
Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry 
Darwin's  Zoonomia,  plates 
Do.  Botanic  Garden,  do 
("ox  on  Fiiiit  Trees 
M'Mahon  on  Gardening 
Thatcher's  American  Oichardist 
Practical  Gardener,  A.  E. 
American  do  do 
Maw  en  Gardening 

Abercromby  on  do.  Coljbctt  nn  do.  plates 
Louden  on  Hot  House|S 
Marshall  on  Gardening 

Nichols'  Villa  Gardener's  Dictionary,  calf  ar.d  gilt 
Maddock's  Florist,  calf  and  gilt,  plates 
Spcechly  on  the  Vine  and  Fine,  plates 
Thornton's  Herbal,  do.  colored 
Thatcher's  Dispensatory 
CASEY'S  FLORA  ;  Forsyth  ou  Fruit  Trees, 
Philip's  History  of  Cultivated  Plants 
Ciardener's  Hive  and  Calendar 
Smith's  Exotic  Botany,  120  beautiful  colored  plates 
Curtis'  Lectures  on  Botany,  3  vols,  150  do  do 
Milne's  Elements  of  Botany,  colored  plates 
Linncas  System  of  Vegetables,  3  vols  plates 
Buich's  North  AmeriCiUi  Flora,  2  vols  do 
VVildenow  on  the  Physiology  of  Plants 
Hull  on  the  Elements  of  Botany,  2  vols 
VVaterhouse's  Lectures  on  do 
Keith  on  Physiological  Botany,  platen 
Thornton's  Grammar  of  Botany 
Sumner's  Systematic  Botany 
E.  J.  Smith's  Introduction  to  do 
I.,ee's  do.  do  ;  Conversations  on  Botany,  by  a  Lady 
Botanical  Dictionary,  translated  from  the  French 
Do,  Ternunology  ;  Gray's  Natural  Arrangement 

of  British  Plants 
Sweet's  Botanical  Cultivator 
Miller's  Guide  to  Botany 
Tuper  on  the  Sensation  of  Plants 
Eaton's  Manual  of  Botany 
Botanical  Harmony 
MuUenburgh's   Genera  of  Plants;  Compendium 

Flora  Philadelphica, 
MuUenourgh  on  Grasses 
Locke  on  the  outlines  of  Botany. 


ent  kinds  of"  han-ows,  such  as  the  English  hinge, 
jian.cnd,  and  the  W  harrow.  Together  with  a 
full  and  complete  assortment  of  wagons,  drays, 
ts,  wlieel  barrows,  &c. — all  of  which  are 
made  by  experienced  workmen,  of  the  best  ma- 
terials, and  will  be  disposed  of  on  as  equally 
reasonable  terms  as  they  can  be  had  in  any  es- 
tablishment of  the    kind  in  the  city. 


^^'e  think  that  this  machine,  which  being  founded 
on  the  principles  of  Bennet's  Drill*  has  been  coup- 
led by  Mr.  Sinclair  to  a  horse  power,  will  be  found 
particularly  valuable  enlarge  estates,  and  to  those 

persons  whose  other  business  may  prevent  their  su-  

pel-intending  the  sowing  of  their  crops  ;fortheown    The  subscriber  has  constantly  on  hand  a  complete 
cr  may  in  a  tew  moments  teach  others  to  set  this |  assortment  of  the  most  useful  agricultural  imple- 
ments of  his  own  manufacture,  for  sale  at  reason 
able  prices. 


'  three  times  as  fast  as  a  man  can  by  hand.  The 
'  saving  of  labour  therefore,  is  very  considerable, 
'  but  the  uniformity  and  exactness  with  which 
'  it  distributes  the  grain,  an  important  point  not 
'  completely  attainable  in  sowing  by  hand,  how- 
■'  e\er  careful  the  sower  may  be,  constitutes  itS' 
"  greatest  reco-nmendation. 

"  An  intelligent  servant  will  learn  in  an  houf 
"  how  to  use  it. 

"  I  have  made  tria.  of  the  machine  in  sowing 
"  wheat  only.  It  will  however,  unquestionably, 
"  be  equally  useful  in  sowing  rye,  oats,  and  plas>- 
"  ter  of  Paris." 

The  price  of  the  machine,  as  represented  in 
the  above  cut,  is  §55,  or  wit,iout  the  carriage  $35. 


machine,  so  as  to  sow  whatever  quantity  or  kind  he 
pleases,  from  t!ie  finest  to  the  largest  seeds  or 
Plaster  of  Paris,  and  from  two  quarts  to  three  bush- 
els, of  either,  j.cr  acre. — Edit.  Am.  Far. 


ROBERT  SINCLAIR. 


»S\g\'\c\i\U\Ya\  Wtvreliowse, 

On  Light  and  Ellicott  Streets,  near  Pratt  street 

'.I'/iar^'. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF    FHl':  WHEAT  FAN. 


dOSEPH  T.  lOHD,  near  Pratt-street  Bridge, 
.Munufuctures,  and  liaa  for  sale, 
A  general  assortment  of  Smith's  improv- 
ed patent  ploughs,  at  from  grto  .g20 — Peacock's 
patent  ploughs,  at  from  gS  to  16$ — Burdens' Ne 
York  patent  self  sharpening  plough,  at  from  $10 
to  $20 — Cary  ploughs,  at  from  g6  to  $10 — and 
the  Connecticut  plough,  at  from  $5  to  $9. — 
All  of  which  are  assorted  iu  point  of  size,  from 
the  smallest  to  the  very  largest — and  the  prices 
according  to  size.  A  variety  of  superior  Fluke 
Corn  Cultivators — such  as  the  contracting  and 
jcxpanding  and   Cemmon  Cultivator,    and  differ- 


The  subscriber  has  contrived  a  machine  for' 
wing  all  kinds  of  grain,  grass  seeds  and  plaster 
of  Paris  by  horse  power,  which  dri\en  by  a  man 
will  sow  much  faster  than  conld  be  done  by  hand, 
and  with  such  great  regularity  and  economy  in 
the  distribution,  that  whilst  at  every  step  it  com- 
pletely sows  a  breadth  of  twelve  feet,  it  saves 
about  one  fourth  of  the  seed  or  plaster  usually  be- 
stowed. I  have  manufactured  and  sold  some  of 
these  machines,  during  the  two  last  years,  so  that 
they  have  been  satisfactorily  tried  in  Massachu 
setts.  New  York,  Virginia,  and  by  several  indivi- 
duals in  Maryland,  where  the  agricultural  society 
convened  near  Baltimore,  has  recently  examined 
one  of  the  machines  and  awarded  a  premium  in 
testimony  of  their  approbation  of  its  construction 
and  design.  And  many  intelligent  and  zealous  agri- 
culturists have,  after  trying  this  machine,  written 
to  me  respectiug  it,  in  terms  of  approbation  similar 
to  those  which  are  accorded  by  the  respectable 
writers  of  the  following  remarks  : 
Extract  from  a  letter  received  by  me,  from  James 
M.  Garnett,  dated  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
Ajird  1822. 

"  With  your  sowing  machine,  lam  morepleas- 
"  ed  than  with  any  new  thing  that  I  have  ever 
"  tried.  I  have  used  it  with  oats,  orchard  grass, 
"  clover  seed  and  plaster  of  Paris,  each  separate 
"  ly  ;  and  think  myself  authorised  to  state,  that 
"  liomodeof  sowing  eithei,  which  I  have  ever  seen 
"  or  heard  of,  is  comparable  to  it,  both  for  dispatch 
"  and  regularity  of  distribution  :  It  is  manifest 
"  that  it  would  sow  wheat,  rye  and  barley  equally 
'   well." 

F.xtract  from  a  letter  like-wise  received  from  Vir- 
gil Maxy,  dated  near  Annajiolia,  Maryland 
"j\ov.  1821. 

"  I  have  made  a  fair  experiment  with 
'  your  machine  for  sowing  broadcast,  and  the 
'  result  enables  me  to  say  with  great  sincerity, 
'  that  I  consider  this  machine  a  valuable  addi- 
'  tion  to  our  agricultural  implements.  By  means 
'  of  it,  a  man  with  one  horse  will  sow  wheat  about 


*  See  Americfin  Farmer,  Vol.  2,/iage  384.- 


J.  GR.'VFFLIN  has  tor  sale  as  above, 
Wheat  Fans  from  'W3  to  35 
Premium  Root  cutters  and  Turnip  slicers  $16  to 
20 

*  Do  Machines  forbreakingunwrettedFlax$18  to 
50 

f  Patent  Straw  cutters  of  the  most  simple  kind, 

with  from  2  to  4  knives 
Do  Self-feeding  Dutch  and  common  do  $5  to  $18 
Do  Corn  Shellers,  do  for  horse  power ") 

to  grind  corn  and  cobs  together  if  >  13  to  $60 

necessary.  3 

Also  Rolling  Screens  for  Mills,  and  Flax  seed  d» 
Riddles,  Safes,  and  Wire  Sieves,  assorted 
Wove  wire  for  windows  and  other  purposes  te 

order,  and  Smith's  bellows,  different  sizes. 
'J7*  Good  workmen  are  emploved,  consequently 

the  work  will  recommend  itself. 

■XT'  Reasonable  discount  will  be  made  on  large 
orders. 

*  These  machines  were  each  awarded  the  firemi^ 
urns  at  the  late  Cattle  Show. 

\  See  the  refiort  of  the  committe  on  imfilements  in 
this  number. 


WANTED. 

A  sober,  honest,  industrious  young  man,  with 
or  without  a  small  family,  to  take  charge  of  a 
farm  i.T    Washington  county,   Md.  ! 

N.  B.  None  need  apply  who  cannot  produce 
satisfactory  recommendations  as  to  capability 
and  industry — apply  by  letter  addressed,  post 
paid,  to  J.  R.  D.,  Hagerstown,  Washingtoa 
cOunty,   Md. 


Printed  every  Friday  at  $4  per  annum,  for  Johm 
S.  Skinner,  Editor,  by  Joseph  Robinson,  at  the 
North  West  corner  of  Market  and  Belvidere- 
streets,  Baltimore,  where  every  descri/ition  of 
Book  and  Job  printing  is  executed  with  m-ulnesa 
and  des/iatch — Orders  from  a  distance  for  Bind- 
ing, with  proper  directions,  promptly  attendvfl 
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HOiMlCLLTUKE. 


POMARIUM  BRITANNICUM, 

.4n   Historical   and  Botanical  account  of  Fruits, 

A-noifn    in   Gnat   Britain,  bij    Henry    I'/iili/is. 

— ii<cond  Edition. 

(Continued  from  page  106.) 

APRICOT.— AHMKNIAC  A : 

iS;-  Prtecocia  JiJc/a. — In  Botanxj,  of  the  Claan  Tcos- 

andria  Alonogyyiia. 

The  apricot  has  long  been  considered,  and 
in  most  botanical  works  stated,  to  be  a  native  of 
Epirus;  and  the  name  of  /irtnieus  Jrweninca 
having  been  given  to  it  in  mistake,  and  which  I 
shall  shew  belonged  to  another  fruit,  it  has  Ijcen 
transmitted  down  from  one  author  to  another, 
without  particular  inquiry.  Theophrastus,  one 
of  the  oldest  authors,  never  mentions  the  apri 
cot-tree  as  being  cultivated  in  Greece,  at  the 
time  when  he  lived:  on  the  contrary,  he  alludes 
to  it  as  an  exotic,  from  an  account  transmitted 
to  him  :  he  also  mentions  the  almond,  as  being 
the  only  tree  in  his  country  which  produced  the 
flowers  before  the  leaves.  (  Tlieofih.  Hist.  Plant, 
fib.  vii.  c.  12.J 

Columella  is  the  oldest  Roman  author  who 
has  mentioned  the  tree  that  has  been  considered 
the  apricot.  He  writes,  that  at  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary we  may  graft  the  cherry-tree,  the  Arme- 
nian plum,  the  nectarine,  the  almond,  the  peftch- 
tree,  and  others  which  plush  eai'ly. 

Pliny  also  mentions  the  Armenian  plum  ;  and 
says  there  is  a  plum,  a  kind  of  apricot,  brought 
from  a  foreign  nation,  and  whicli  is  called  y/r- 
meniaca,  and  is  desirable  for  its  smell.  This 
great  naturalist  has  particularly  mentioned  the 
apricot,  as  distinct  from  the  Armenian  plum : 
he  states  that  it  was  not  known  above  thirty 
years  before  he  wrote  the  account,  which  would 
make  its  introduction  into  Italy  about  the  sixti- 
eth year  of  the  Christian  era.  Pliny  says,  "at 
its  first  coming,  each  sold  for  a  Roman  denier :" 
he  adds,  "  this  fruit  is  harndess,  and  is  in  such 
request  among  invalids,  that  thirty  sesterces 
are  given  for  one  of  them,  which  is  as  great  a 
price  as  is  given  for  any  fruit  whatever."  "  W« 
have,"  continues  he,  "  two  sorts,  su/iernatia 
which  we  have  from  the  high  countries,  and, 
namely,  the  Sabines;  and  /lofiularia,  which 
grow  common  every  where."  Thus  Pliny  has 
fiirnished  us  with  an  account  of  the  apricot,  and 
omitted  to  mention  from  whence  it  was  first 
procured. 

M.  L.  Legnier  has  made  some  remarks  on 
this  subject,  which  appearea  in  the  French 
Encyclopedie,  for  November,  1815.  Here  he 
says,  "  I  was  struck  with  its  mode  of  growth 
in  Egypt,  where  it  was  anciently  brought  from 
latitudes  still  more  southern.  In  Egypt  its 
leaves  have  scarcely  fallen  off  before  the  bios 
soms  appear  again.  The  name  of  berik'okka, 
first  given  to  it  even  in  Greece,  approaches  very 
near  to  its  Arabian  name  of  berkach,  or  heri- 
kach."  M.  L.  Legneir  adds,  "  that  the  inhabi 
tants  of  the  Deserts  called  Oasis,  gather  and 
dry  large  quantities  of  apricots,  which  they 
bring  down  to  Egypt  for  sale  ;  and  they  are  there 
called  michmich."  "The  result  of  every  inqui 
ry  I  made,"  says  this  author,  "  was,  that  the 
apricot-tree  grows  there  spontaneously,  almost 
without  cultivation  ;  and  as  it  is  not  known  to 
grow  in  the  natural  state  in  any  part  o'  Arme- 
nia, we  may  very  justly  conclude  that  it  is  an 
Arabian  fi-uit." 

The  apricot-tree  was  first  brought  to  England 
from  Italy,  in  the  year  1524,  by  Woolf,  garden 
cr  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  it  appears  intro- 
dticed  several  valuable  fruits  about  the  same  pe 


riod.      (Cmigh's    British    l^pugraphy,   vet.     i. 
'laifc  133.  J 

We  have  now  considerable  varieties  of  this 
agreeable  fruit,  many  of  which,  by  their  names, 
inform  us  from  whence  they  were  procured,  as 
the  Algier,  the  Romaji,  the  Turkey,  the  Brede, 
and  the  Brussels  apricot,  besides  the  Muscadine, 
t'ne  Orange  and  several  new  varieties.  It  is  one 
of  our  earliest  wall-fruits,  as  well  as  one  in  the 
lighest  estimation. 

'I'lic  young  fruit  which  is  gathered  to  thin  the 
crop,  makes  an  excellent  tart ;  and,  when  ripe, 
it  is  second  to  no  fruit  for  preserves  or  jam. 

The  aprirot-tree  produces  its  blossom  buds 
not  only  on  the  last  year's  wood,  but  also  on  the 
curzons,  or  spurs,  from  the  two  years'  old  wood, 
great  care  slioiild  be  used,  in  pruni\ig,  not  to  in 
jure  them  ;  and  it  is  advisable  to  remove  all 
foreright  shoots  in  the  growing  time. 

The  Brussels  apricot  is  the  best  as  a  standard 
tree  :  they  are  all  propagated,  by  grafting  them 
on  plum  stocks. 

Madame  de  Genlis  relates  the  following  anec- 
dote, which  cannot  be  translated  so  as  to  re- 
tain the  wit,  which  depends  on  the  agreement 
of  the  French  name  tor  apricot-tree  with  the  in 
scription  alluded  to. 

AjMvs  la  mort  de  Louis  XIze,  au  commence- 
ment de  rcgence  de  Madame  de  Beaujeu,  phi 
sieurspersonnes  furcnt  disgraciecs  ;  entre  autres, 
Cotier,  premier  medecin  dii  feu  roi,  cjui  s'ap 
phiudissant  d'ltre  echapp^  de  cette  cour  ora- 
se,cuse,  fit  sculptor  sur  la  porte  de  sa  maison  un 
aijricotier  avec  cette  inscription  : 
A  I'abii,  Cotier. 

ALMOND.— AMYGDALUS. 

T/te  A'ame   of  a.  Genus  of  Trees,  of  the  Icosan 
dria  Monogynia  Class. 

That  the  almond-tree  is  a  native  of  Syria  and 
Arabia,  we  have  the  authority  of  the  earliest 
writers. 

Jacob  mentions  almonds  among  the  best  fruits 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  he  says  to   his  sons. 

Take  of  the  best  fruits  in  the  land  in  your 
vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a  present,  a 
little  balm,  and  a  little  honey,  spices  and  myrrh, 
nuts  and  almonds."  By  the  miracle  of  Aaron's 
rod,  we  learn  that  this  tree  was  growing  in  the 
wilderness — "  the  rod  of  Aaron  for  the  house 
of  Levi  was  budded,  and  brought  forth  buds, 
and  blossomed  blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds." 
The  Israelites  did  not  use  the  same  ornamental 
statuary  that  adorned  the  heathen  temples,  but 
copied  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  their  country, 
where  they  admitted  embellishment.  The  al 
mond  was  selected  to  beautify  the  candlesticks 
for  the  tabernacle,  which  were  made  of  pure 
gold,  of  beaten  work:  "Three  bowls  made~af- 
ter  the  fashion  of  almonds  in  one  liranch,  a  knop 
and  a  flower  :  and  three  bowls  made  like  almond 
n  another  branch,  a  knop  and  a  flower ;  so 
throughout  the  six  branches  going  out  of 
the  candlestick.  And  in  the  six  candlesticks 
were  four  bowls  made  like  almonds,  his  knops, 
and  his  flowers." 

Theophrastus,  who  wrote  about  300  years  be- 
fore Christ,  mentions  the  almond  as  the  only 
tree  in  Greece  that  produced  the  blossoms  be- 
fore the  leaves.  Servius  relates  the  traditiona- 
ry tale  of  Phyllis's  being  changed  by  the  gods 
into  an  almond-tree,  which  was  called  /ihylla 
by  the  Greeks.  Some  days  after  this  metamor- 
phosis, Demophoon  her  lover  revisited  Thrace, 
of  which  Phyllis  was  queen  :  and  when  he  heard 
of  the  fate  of  Phyllys,  he  rua  and  clasped  the 
tree,  which,  though  at  that  time  stripped  of  its 
leaves,  suddenly  shot  forth  and  blossomed,  as  if 
still  sensible  of  his  tenderness  antl  love. 


The  almond  tree  was  not  cultivated  in  Italy 
in  the  time  of  Cato,  who  calls  the  fruit,  nuces 
GrtecDC,  or  Greek  nuts. 

The  Jordan  Almond-tree  was  first  planted  in 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eightlr, 
1548  ( Hortus  Kewensis.)  Lord  Bacon,  wliosr 
Natural  History  Was  written  some  years  after  this 
time,  mentions  it  among  the  trees  that  blossoiri 
arliest,  and  whose  fruit  ripens  latest:  and  whicli 
he  accounts  for  as  being  a  tree  that  hath  much 
oily  moisture.  He- recommends  almond  butter  as 
an  excellent  nourisher  to  those  that  are  weak  ; 
as  also  tlie  oil  of  almonds,  newly  drawn,  with  su- 
gar and  a  little  spice,  spread  upon  toasted  bread, 
as  a  nourishing  diet. 

The  Jordan  almonds  are  the  most  esteemed  for- 
the  table,  and  are  named  after  the  river  Jordan, 
so  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  from 
whence  they  were  first  procured  :  tliese  almonds, 
when  taken  in  moderation,  are  wholesome,  being 
cooling,  healing,  emolicnt,  and  nutritive :  they 
are  much  prescribed  in  emulsions,  and  are  found 
of  good  eflTect  in  all  disorders  from  choleric  and 
acrimonious  humours. 

The  oil  of  almonds  is  principally  drawn  from 
the  Valentian  and  Barbary  almonds,  and  is  well 
known  for  its  medicinal  qualities. 

Bitter  almonds  were  considered  by  the  anci- 
ents as  of  use  to  take  bR"  dnmkenness.  Plutarch 
relates  that  Drusus's  physician,  who  was  a  great 
drinker,  took  at  every  cup  five  bitter  almonds, 
to  allay  the  heat  and  fumes  of  the  wine.  The 
bitter  ahnonds  are  held  aperient,  detersive,  and 
diuretic ;  they  are  therefore  recommended  in 
obstructions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  &c.  Pliny 
states,  that  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  the  bittei; 
almond-tree  supples  the  skin,  prevents  wrinkles, 
and  gives  a  fresh,  cheerful  colour  to  the  coun- 
tenance ;  and  that  bitter  almonds  cause  sleep, 
and  create  appetite.  They  were  considered  a 
cure  for  chilblains,  as  well  as  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog. 

Neumann  states,  that  these  almonds  are  poi- 
sonous to  birds,  and  all  animals  that  come  into 
the  world  blind.  The  Bohemians  are  said  to 
bruise  them,  and  to  throw  them  where  fowls 
frequent,  which  will  stupify  those  that  eat  themi 
so  that  they  are  easily  taken  by  the  hand.  The 
bitter  almonds  are  more  generally  used  for  cu- 
linary purposes,  and  for  flavouring  cordials,  &c. 

As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  almond  deserves 
to  be  more  generally  cultivated  in  onr  shrubber- 
ries,  and  particularly  as  a  foreground  to  clumps 
of  evergreens  in  parks  and  plantations,  which 
have  a  sombre  appearance  towards  the  spring, 
that  would  be  much  relieved  by  the  beautiful  pink 
flowers  of  the  almond-tree,  that  give  a  gaiety  to 
the  plantations  in  March  and  April,  a  season 
when  no  other  trees  are  in  blossom.  lu  favour- 
able seasons,  the  fruit  often  comes  to  good  per- 
fection in  this  country  ;  but  these  almonds  will 
not  keep  so  well  as  those  produced  in  warmer 
climates. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

FROMPOULSON's  AMERICAN    DAILY  ADVERTISES. 

The  First  Philadelphia  County  Agricultural 
Exhibition  was  held  on  the  4th.  and  5th.  of  June, 
within  a  mile  of  of  the  Schuylkill  Permanent 
Bridge. 

Although  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and  near- 
ness of  the  town,  opposed  great  difficulties  to  the 
execution  of  the  plan  which  had  been  adopted, 
the  objects  of  the  institution  were,  in  most  points, 
attained.  So  large  a  collection  of  respectable 
farmers  has  seldom  been  witnessed,  'except  on 
great  national  occwsions.    The  presence  of  many 
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distinguished  persons,  from  distant  states,  deci- 
didly  evinced  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  most 
parts  of  our  country  for  this  mode  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  Agriculture — by  tlie  Exhibition  of 
the  results  of  successful  labour,  rather  than  mere- 
ly by  the  plausible  disquisitions  of  fanciful  the- 
orists. The  means  of  contrast  which  are  affoi-d- 
ed — the  emulation  which  is  excited,  tend  in  a 
high  degree,  to  stimulate  the  industrious  hus- 
bandman, whilst  the  assistance  which  is  given 
through  the  vanity  of  those  who  attempt  to  lead, 
and,  by  their  purses,  are  brought  to  aid,  an  o1)- 
ject  in  which  all  are  alike  interested,  cannot  fail, 
under  proper  provisions,  to  produce  great  and 
permanent  good.  The  committees  who  have 
distributed  the  Prizes  for  Stock,  were  constrained 
to  decide  with  reference  only  to  the  oljjects  be- 
fore them,  without  regard  to  the  persons  by  whom 
they  were  shown — thus,  if  in  some  instances  a 
large  number  of  premiums  have  fallen  to  the 
share  of  a  few,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  whom 
they  had  wished  to  reward,  they  are  defended  by 
the  itde,  which,  nvilhout  iiariation,  has  ever  been 
prescribed.  They  have  considered  it  pro 
per  to  notice,  at  length,  the  breeds  of  most  of  the 
animals,  which  were  shown,  as  we  have  long  been 
possessed  of  some  families  of  imported  neat  Cat- 
tle, which,  with  care,  might  be  brought  to  almost 
approach  the  excellence  of  the  originals  from 
which  they  are  derived. 

To  the  Hon.  William  Tilghman, 
Chairman  of  the  Stock'  Committee. 
The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
award  of  Prizes  for  neat  Cattle,  have  the  honor 
to  report. — That  the  limits  by  wliich  they  were 
necessarily  controlled,  have  excluded  from  Pre- 
miums many  animals  exhibiting  the  essential 
points,  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  properties 
of  their  race — among  them  they  take  the  liberty 
to  record,  in  the  order  of  their  excellence,  those 
which  they  consider  most  worthy  of  remark: 

Mr.  Benjamin  Serrill's  stock  from  Delaware 
County  comprising  four  Kentucky  Cows,  their 
Calves,  and  five  Sleei's,  attracted  much  notice  by 
their  size,  fine  forms,  and  established  properties 
for  the  Shambles — one  of  the  cows  and  two  of  the 
Calves  were  marked  by  strong  points  of  deep 
milkers. 

Mr.  Charles  Justis'  Kentucky  Cow,  with  her 
twin  Calves,  from  Chester,  showed  the  decided 
points,  square  frame  and  good  properties,  inhe 
rent  in  her  family. 

Mr.  John  Justis'  Kentucky  Cow  and  her  Bull 
Calf,  were  scarcely  less  remai-kable  than  the 
last,  for  the  form  and  tendency  to  become  fat, 
which  the  committee  have  been  led  to  so  high- 
ly appro\'e. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle's  Heifer,  and  a  Bull  Calf, 
both  by  the  imported  thorough  bred  improved 
Durham  s:liort  horn  Bull  Denton,  could  not  pass 
unnoticed — their  heads,  horns,  loins,  and  backs 
bore  evident  marks  of  the  stock  from  which  they 
are  derived.  The  Bull,  although  not  so  fine  in 
shape,  as  some  of  his  family,  has  great  claims 
through  his  Dam,  the  celebrated  Southborough 
Co\v,  which  produced  within  one  year  480i  lbs. 
of  butter  ! 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Stock,  of  five 
Cows,  and  an  heifer  of  two  years,  exhibited  at 
once  the  best  specimens  of  our  native  milch 
cattle,  and  a  mixed  breed  of  Holstein  blood, 
whose  well  known  excellence  leaves  scarce 
room  for  comment — some  of  them  evidently  had 
the  irregular  shape  of  an  Alderney  Cross,  whilst 
the  large  black  Cow  retained  the  good  form, 
large  frame,  straight  bone,  and  capacious  udder, 
of  Holstein  origin,  with  many  other  characteris- 
tics of  a  deep  milker. 

Mr.    Tomlinson's    collection    of    twenty-five 


Ojws  and  Yearlings,  bred  by  himself  from  a 
Bull  of  Holstein  blood,  had  the  shape  and  gene- 
ral character  of  fine  Dairy  Cattle.  The  Com- 
mittee cannot  avoid  adverting  to  this  decided 
proof  that  milch  stock  may  be  raised  ivith  profit 
by  a  skilful  breeder,  upon  valuable  lands,  in  the 
vicinity  even  of  our  largest  towns. 

Mr.  Charles  Penrose's  Cow  of  Holstein  blood, 
and  a  Bull  calf  by  the  Teeswater  Bull  George, 
were  generally  admired  for  their  good  shape. — 
The  Calf  had  attained  extraordinary  size,  and 
showed  some  of  the  finest  points  of  his  family. 

Mr.  jClapier's  beautiful  black  shorthorn  Cow 
of  Holstein  blood,  and  four  Yearlings  of  native 
and  mixed  breeds,  were  marked  by  most  of  the 
best  points  of  the  useful  and  well  formed  Cow, 
imported  by  Mr.  Sims  from  Germany  and  Mr. 
Wain  from  Flanders. 

Mr.  Abel's  Heifer  has  the  well  known  charac- 
ter of  Holstein  Milch  Stock,  mixed  with  a  coarser 
family  of  native  Cows,  and  by  her  good  shape 
and  size  merits  notice. 

Mr.  Logan's  two  Cows  of  Holstein,  and  Dutch 
breeds  were  distinguished  among  many  of  the 
same  family,  by  thesmallness  of  their  bone,  and 
appearance  as  good  milkers. 

Mr.  Pascall's  Cow  and  Calf,  derived  from  Hol- 
stein blood,  and  Mr.  Bone's  stock  of  native  Cat- 
tle, obtained  the  attention  of  the  committee  by 
her  known  properties  as  a  milker. 

Mr.  Lloyd's  black  and  white  Cow,  with  evi- 
dent characteristics  of  Mr.  Wain's  importation, 
was  a  good  specimen  of  a  cross  of  Holstein  and 
native  Cattle. 

Mr.  Haines'  imported  French  Cow,  exhibited, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  beautiful  symme- 
try of  Brittany  Cattle,  contrasted  with  the  irre- 
gular shape  and  light  carcases  of  his  pure  Alder- 
ney stock. 

Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton's  imported  Brittanny  Cow, 
posstssedmany  of  the  beautiful  points  of  her  family 
Mr.  Jacoby's  large  Cow  and  Heifer,  derived 
from  a  mixed  breed  of  Holstein  and  native  stock, 
excited  from  most  of  those  who  saw  them,  much 
attention. 

Mr.  H.Borcaffof  Philadelphia,  sent  to  the  ex- 
hibition an  Heifer  with  singularly  fine  form,  and 
unusual  size,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  points 
of  Cattle  best  adapted  for  grazing  purposes. — 
The  committee  regret,  that  this  fifte  animal  was 
excluded  from  Premium  by  the  regulations  under 
which  they  were  constrained  to  act. 

Mr.  Hoope's  red  Cow  and  Calf  did  not  pass 
without  remark. 

Mr.  Knox's  very  pretty  Pole  Cow  and  Heifer, 
were  noticed  as  a  variety  of  the  Hornless  Breed. 
Mr.  Hunt  of  Delaware  County,  sent  two  Oxen 
and  a  fine  three  year  old  Steer,  which  evinced 
in  a  great  degree,  the  good  shape  of  the  Kentuc- 
ky Stock  of  Cattle  from  which  he  is  derived. 

Mr.  John  Diehl's  Ox  from  Delaware  County, 
was  a  good  specimen  of  the  Cattle  bred  in  the 
western  pai'ts  of  New  York,  which  experience 
has  proved  to  be  well  fitted  for  both  the  yoke  and 
shambles. 

Mr.  Hickman  of  Chester  Coiinty  sent  to  the 
exhibition  a  yoke  of  oxen  remarkable  for  their 
good  shape,  size  and  appeaa'ance  of  vigour,  but 
as  they  had  not  been  broken  to  the  plough  they 
could  not  become  competitors  for  the  Premium. 

Mr.  Anderson's  Steer  of  4  years  had  attained 
great  height,  but  as  he  had  neither  the  breadth, 
roundness  of  carcase  nor  smallness  of  Ijone  which 
experience  has  proved  to  invariably  accompany 
the  be.st  breed  of  animals  for  the  shambles,  the 
Committee  arc  obliged  unwillingly  to  place  him 
at  the  end  of  the  list. 

After  the  most  patient  examination  of  all  the 
animals  subjected  to  their  view,  your  committee 
do  award. 


§50 


The  1st.  Premium  for  Bulls,  not  more 
than  4,  nor  less  than  2  years  old. 
To  John  Hare  Powel  for  Rob  Roy  (of 
three  years)  from  Brindle,  by  the  import- 
id    thorough  bred   "  improved  Durham 
hort    horn"  Bull   Denton — Brindle  was 
from  Mr.  Williams's  Native  Cow,  by  Mr. 
Lee's  imported  Bull. 
The  1st.  Premium  for  Bull  Calves,  not 
more  than   12,  nor  less  than  6  months 
old,  .... 

l"o  John  Hare  Powel  for  Tom  Jones, 
from    Cherry   by  George,    both  derived 
from  Teeswater  Stock,  imported  by  Mr. 
Heaton. 
The   2d.  Premium, 

To   John  Hare  Powel  for  Oakes,  from 
Mr,  Quincy'sOakes  Cow,  (which  produc- 
ed 4fcl4|  11)S.  of  butter  in  one  year,)  by  the 
imported  thorough  bred  improved  L)ur- 
ham  short  horn  Bull  Ccelebs. 
The  3d.  Premium, 

To   John  Hare  Powel,  for  Baron  from 
the  Queen  by  George. 
The  1st.  Premium  for  Cows,  not  more 
than  7,  nor  less  than  3  yeai  s  old. 
To  Jolin  Hare  Powel  for  Flora,  an  im- 
ported    thorough   bred    improved  Dur- 
ham short  horn  Cow,  of  4  years,  descend- 
ed from  Comet. 
The  2d.  Premium, 

To  John  Hare  Powel  for  Rose,  an  im- 
ported thorough  bred  improved  Durham 
short   horn  Cow,  of  6  years,  descended 
from  Comet. 
The  3d.  Premium, 

To  John  Hare  Powel,  for  Steam  Boat 
— jjedigrcc  not  known. 
The  1st.  Premium  for  Heifers  not  more 

than  3,  nor  less  than  1  year  old. 
To  John  Hare  Powel,  for  Clarissa,  from 
Stone's  Cow,  by  Denton. 
The  premium  for  the  best  Heifer,  not 
more  than  3  years  old,  which  shall  have 
calved  twice,   reference   being  had  to 
her  offspring.  -  .  - 

To   John  Hare  Powel,  for  Prize,  from 
Bughorji,   by  Denton. 
The  1st.  Premium  for  Heifers,  not  more 
than  12,  nor  less  than  6  months  old. 
To  John  Hare  Powel,  for  Lucinda,  by 
Denton,  from  Star,  begotten  by  the  same. 
The   Premium    for  the  best   Heifer,  of 
Teeswater  or  Durham  blood,  not  more 
than  3,  nor  less  than  1  year  old. 
To  John  Hare  Powel,  for  Fairy,  from 
Prize,  by  Denton. 

The  Premium  for  the  best  Heifer  of  De- 
von blood,  not  more  than  3,  nor  less 
than  1   year   old,  _  .  , 

To  John  Hare  Powel,  for  Julia,  of  18 
months,  by  Denton,  from  the  imported 
Cow  Devon. 

In  addition  to  the  above  stock,  John  Hare 
Powel  exhibited  two  imported  heifers,  six  cows, 
(three  of  Teeswater  blood)  and  two  bull  calves, 
by  Denton,  as  well  as  the  thorough  bred  improv- 
ed Durham  short  horn  bull  calf,  Lothario,  of  5 
months,  begotten  in  England,  Ijy  George,  who 
was  by  Phenomenon — he  was  by  Favourite, 
Favourite  was  by  Old  Favourite,  which  begat 
'  Comet,  from  whom  Rose,  the  dam  of  Lothario, 
is  descended.  In  the  opniion  of  the  Committee, 
this  bull  calf  decidedly  excelled,  in  all  hispoints, 
every  animal  of  his  age  which  they  have  ever 
seen,  but  being  not  6  months  old  he  was  exclucW 
ed  from  premium. 

All  the  above  premiums  awarded  to  John 
Hare  Powel,  have  been  relinquished  by  him  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Society. 
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Thi.  Jil.  I'l'tmuini  I'or  iiuUs,  not  more  than 

4,  nor  less  than  2  years  old,  -  §20 

To  Mr.  Manuel  Eyre,  for  Leopard, 
derived  from  'I'eeswater  stock,  imported 
by   Mr.  Hcaton. 

In  addition  to  this  bull,  Mr.  Eyre  presented  a 
very  large  yearling  bull,  and  a  Inill  calf,  botli  of 
groat  promise,  four  very  fine  cows,  two  of  which 
were  marked  by  clean  heads,  necks,  and  heavy 
hind  quarters,  also  four  heifers  partaking  of  the 
strong  'I'eeswater  points  of  his  other  stock. 
The  4th.  Premium  for  Bull  Calves,   not 

more  than  12,  nor  less  than  6  months 

old,  -  -  -  $3 

To  Mr.  Rose,  of  Delaware  county,  for 
Major,  from  his  white  Cow,  by  Mr.  I'ow- 
el's  Bull  (jcorge,  derived  from  Teeswa- 
ter  Stock,   imported  by  Mr.  Hcatnn. 

Mr.  Rose    exhibited  the    Dam  of  Major  with 
four  of  her  offspring,  all  of  which  showed  many  To  John  Barney  of  Delaware. 


more  tlian  5,  nor  less  than  1  year  old,  jf^lO 

'l"o  Mr.  Lowry,  for  his  brindlc  and  white  Steer 
of  3   years,  raised  by  himself. 

(Signed)  THOMAS  SMITH, 

(JEOKGE    SHEAFF, 
CHARLES  LLOYD. 
JOHN  BARNEY,  ?  .     .  .     ,  ,    , 

THOMAS  SERRILL,3^''""^=^"^  ^"'^Ses. 

To  the  Hon.  William  Tilghman, 

Chairman  of  the  Utock  Coininiltce. 

The   Committee   appointed   to   distribute  the 
Premiums  for  Sheep,  Horses  and  Swine,  award, 

SHEEP. 
The  1st.  Premium  for  Ewes,  not  more  than 

4,  nor  less  than  one  year  old,  glO 

To  Francis  Hickman,  of  Chester  County, 

for  his  Ewe  of  Irish  and  Dishley  Blood. 

The  2d.  Premium  5 


of  the  milking  points  of  the  Cow. 

The  2d.  Premium  for  Heifers,  not  more 

than  3  nor  less  than  1  year  old,  -  §10 

To  Mr.  Aaron  Clement,  for  Lucy,  by 
Mr.  Powel's  Bull  George,  from  a  Cow  of 
the  same  blood. 
The  3d.  Premium  for  Heifers,  not  more 

than  12,  nor  less  than  6  months  old,  -         5 

To  Mr.  Aaron  Clement,  for  Laura,  from 
a  Kentucky  Cow,  by  Mr.    Powel's  Bull 
George. 
The  4th.  Premium,  -  -  3 

To  Mr.  Aaron  Clement,  for  Kate,  from 
Lucy,  by  Mr.  Powel's  Bull  George. 

Mr.  Clement  showed,  in  addition,  three  fine 
steers  of  Teeswater  and  Kentucky  blood,  two 
yeai-ling  bulls,  one  remarkable  5  years  old  Tees- 
water  bull  derived  from  Mr.  Heaton's  stock,  and 


The  1st.  Premium  for  Ram  Lambs, 
To  John  Barney,  for  his   Ram   of  Dishley 

Blood. 

The  1st.  Premium  for  Ewe  Lambs, 
To  Aaron  Clement,  for  his  Lamb,  3  months 

old,  of  Dishley  Blood. 
The  Premimii   for  the  best  Ram  of  Dish- 
ley Blood,  not  more  than  4,  nor  less  than 

1  year  old. 

To  John  Barney, 
The  Premium  for  the  best  Ewe  of  Dishley 

Blood,  not  more  than  4,  nor  less  than   1 

year  old. 

To  Aaron  Clement. 
The   Premium  for  the  best  Merino  Ram, 

not    more  than  4,  nor  less  than  1  year 

old, 

To  Thomas Serrill,  of  Delaware   Coun- 
ty, for  Alexander  of  15  months. 


six  cows,  very  strongly  marked  with    Teeswater 

points;    one  of  them  particularly  attracted   the 'The  Premium  for  the  best  Merino   Ewe, 

notice  of  the  Committee  as  showing  the  blood  ofj     not   more  than  4,  nor  less  than  1  year 


Mr.   Kctland's  importation  of  s'liort  horn    Cattle 
of  Collings'   breed. 
The  3d.  Premmm  for  Heifers,  not  more 
than  3  nor  less  than  1  year  old,  -         §j 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Serrill,  for  Red  Beauty, 
by  Mr.  Justis's  Kentucky  Bull,    fi-om  a 
very  fine  Cow  derived  from  Mr.  Ketland's 
importation. 
The  4th.  Premium  for  Heifers,  not  more 

than  3  nor  less  than  1  year  old,  -  .1 

To  Mr.  Henry  Serrill,  for  White  Dai- 
sy, from  a  fine  Holstein  Cow,  by  a  Bull  of 
the  same  breed. 

Mr.  Henry  Serrill  exhibited  two  steers  of  two 
years,  one  of  them  showed  decided  points  of  Mr. 
Patterson's  importation,  the  other,  the  good  shape 
and  beautiful  points  which  generally  mark  the 
progeny  of  Mr.  Ketland's  Cow. 
The  2d.  Premium  for  Heifers,  not  more 

than  12  nor  less  than  6  months  old,       -         §10 
To  Mr.  Samuel  Cox,  for  a  white  Heifer 
■of  7  months,  of  Holstein  blood. 

Mr.   Cox   sent  to  the   exhibition  a   very  fine 
Cow,  and  well  a  shaped  large  Bull,  good  specimens 
of  Holstein  Cattle. 
The  Premium  for  thebest  Ox,  not  more 

than  8,  nor  less  than  5  years  old,         -  §15 

To  Mr.  Smith  of  Delaware  County,  for 
Lofty  of  5  years. 

Mr.  Smith  also  exhibited  two  cows,  a  heifer, 
and  a  remarkable  ox,  which  caused  the  Com- 
mittee to  hesitate  in  awarding  the  prize  to 
Lofty.  The  cows  were  evidently  of  the  Ken- 
tucky breed,  and  showed,  particularly  about 
their  heads,  horns,  and  liind  quarters,  much  of 
the  character  of  the  short  horn  family,  of  which 
several  animals  had  been  carried  to  the  country 
in  which  they  were  bred. 
The   Premium   for  the   best  Steer,  not 


old. 

To  Thomas  Serrill,  for  Roxana,  of  15 
months. 

in  addition  to  those  which  received  Premiums, 
Mr.  Clement  exhibited  forty  Sheep,  remarkable 
for  their  Dishley  points  and  good  shape,  derived 
from  Captain  Been's  importation. 

Mr.  Barney  also  exhibited  eight  Sheep,  ta- 
ken from  his  extensive  flock  distinguished  by  the 
cliaracteristics  and  shape  of  the  fine  race'of  ani 
mals  imported  by  Mr.  Beens.  The  Committee 
cannot  too  highly  extol  the  successful  efforts  of 
these  spirited  breeders,  in  distributing  through 
out  our  Country  a  family  of  ajiimals  so  remarka- 
ble for  early  maturity,  great  size,  tendency  to 
become  fat,  as  well  as  length  of  staple  and 
weight  of  fleece. 

Mr.  John  Pascall's  Sheep  of  Dishley  Blood, 
had  great  size,  and  strong  points,  which  deserve 
much  notice. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle  sent  eight  fine  Sheep  of 
I')ishlcy  Blood,  marked  by  the  forms,  points  and 
fleeces,  which  have  long  distinguished  the  flock 
from  which  they  were  derived. 

Mr.  Powel  exhibited  twenty-one  broad  tail 
Sheep,  of  Tunisian  Blood,  which  retain  a  large 
portion  of  the  excellence  of  the  Tunisian  Sheep 
first  brought  into  Pennsylvania  through  the  libe- 
rality of  Colonel  Pickering. 

Mr.  Busti's  imported  German  Sheep,  possessed 
many  good  points,  with  fleeces  of  long  stajjle. 

Mr.  Grier  presented  two  very  fine  broadtail 
Lambs,  of  remarkable  tAzc,  with  good  propor- 
tions. 

Mr.  John  Clement,  of  Delaware  County,  ex- 
hibited a  fine  Ram  of  Tunisian  Blood. 

Two  Wethers  were  exhibited  by  the  Direc- 
tors, which  Mr.  Charles  Kuhn  had  taken  from 
his  flock  of  3U0  pure  Merinos,  bred  by   himself, 


to  [jfove  tliat  good  sliape  and  great  size,  m:r,'  be 
found  among  a  family  of  animals,  which  liavc 
been  generally  valued  but  for  the  fleece.  The 
flavour  and  fatness  of  the  mutton,  equalled,  upon 
trial,  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Kuhn's  flock  has 
long  maintained. 

The  Committee  were  much  disappointed  in 
finding  so  few  Merinocs  at  the  EjUiibition,  but 
they  are  satisfied  that  a  large  collection  from  the 
numerous  flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
have  been  assembled,  had  not  the  heat  of  th*? 
weather  prevented  their  coming. 

HORSES. 
The  premium  for  the  best  Stallion,  fitted 
for  the  road  or  draught,  not  more  than 
12,  nor  less  than  3  years  old,  §50 

To  Aaron  Clement,  for  young  Oscar. 
The  Premium   for  the   best  brood   Mare 
not  more  than  7,  nor  less  than  4  years 
old,  50 

To  John  Hunt,  for  Sibilla, 

The  Committee  deem  it  proper  to  state,  that 
of  the  eleven  Stud  Horses  presented  for  Pre- 
mium, there  was  not  one  in  their  opinion  distin- 
guished by  the  properties  or  shape  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  a  farm,  but  as  Mr.  Clement's  Horse, 
Young  Oscar,  appeared  to  the  majority  of  them 
to  be  better  adapted  for  the  "road  or  draught" 
than  the  others  which  were  shown,  they  were 
eow/ieiled  to  allow  him  to  take  the  Premium. 

The  Committee  regret  that  they  are  not  ena- 
bled to  notice  at  length,  all  the  Horses  exhibited, 
as  the  regulation  was  not  observed,  which  re- 
quired them  to  be  brought  to  the  ground  before 
nine  o'clock. 

SWINE. 

The  Premium  for  the  best  Pigs,  not  less  than  5 
in  number,  and  not  more  than  9,  nor  less  than 
3  niontlis  old,  -----         g5 

To  Isaac   Roberts,  of  Montgomery  coun- 

MANUEL   EYRE, 
BENJAMIN  SERRILL, 
LEWIS  CLAPIER. 
JOHN  TOMLINSON,  Msmtant  Judge. 

To  the  Hon.  William  Tilghman, 
Chairman  of  the  Stock  Committee, 
The  Committee  appointed  to  superintend  the 
performance  of  Oxen,  in  the  plough,  report — 
That  George  Shcafl''s  oxen,  with  a  ploughman 
and  a  driver,  plou(«hed  one  eighth  of  an  acre  of 
stiff"  sward  land,  an  average  depth  of  7  inches,  in 
24  minutes,  that  John  Hare  Powell's  oxen,  with  a 
ploughman  but  without  a  driver,  ploughed  the  same 
quantity  of  the  same  land,  an  average  depth  of 
6  inches,  in  25  minutes  ;  that  William  Flower's 
oxen,  with  a  ploughman,  as  well  as  a  driver, 
ploughed  the  same  quantity  of  land  an  average 
depth  of  6  inches  in  27^  minutes. 

The  Committee  has  had  much  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding between  the  merits  of  Mr.  Sheaff's  and  Mr. 
Powell's  oxen,  but  in  consideration  of  the  latter 
having  ploughed  with  a  ploughman  alone,  they  do 
award  to  John  Hare  Powell,  the  premium  of  §50. 
THOMAS  SMITH, 
CHARLES  LLOYD, 
ALLEN  THOMAS,  Jr. 
REUBEN  HAINES, 
HENRY  SERRILL. 
AARON  CLEMENT, 

To  the  Hon.  William  Tilghman, 

Chairman  of  the  Stock  Committee. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  make  trial  of  the 
Ploughs  exhibited  for  premium.  Report,  that  sev- 
en ploughs  were  oflfered,  one  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of 
Hoboken,  one  by  Maishal  &  Smith,  of  New  ler- 
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sey,  one  by  Gideon  Davis,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C- 
one  by  William  Suplee,  of  Darby,  one  by  David 
Dickenson,  one  by  Mr.  \'\'rigUt,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  one  by  JoseiihWhite,  of  Downingtown,  made 
wholly  of  iron.  After  having  carefully  examined 
the  construction,  and  accurately  tested  the  jjcr- 
formance  of  them  by  means  of  the  dynanometer, 
thev  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Steven's 
Plough  deserves  the  Medal,  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
quires leaS  force  to  draw  it,  and  is  better  adp.pted 
lor  the  general  purposes  of  our  farms  than  any 
other  plough  they  have  seen. 

For  a  premium  of  five  dollars  they  j-econimend 
Mr.  Suplee's  jilough,  as  it  is  well  fitted  for  turn- 
ing sward  land. 

Although  the  other  ploughs  have  much  merit, 
yet  as  it  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  du- 
ties of  your  Committee,  they  do  not  enter  into  a 
detail  of  their  performances. 

The  Committee  were  very  nmch  sti'uck.  by  the 
cheapness,  strength  and  extraordinary  perform- 
ance of  Gideon  Davis's  improved  Shovel  Plough, 
and  although  they  had  not  an  opportunit)-  of  te 
ing  it  properly,  they  are  led  to  believe  that  it  will 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  in  the  cultivation  of 
drilled  crops. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kersey,  of  Downingtown,  exhibited 
an  ingenious  contrivance  for  cleaning  ploughs, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  is  well 
calculated  to  effect  the  object  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. 

Mr.  Williams's  Horse  Hoe  appears  to  be  admi- 
rably adapted  for  tilling  drilled  crops. 

A  Turnip  Drill  Hari'ow,  two  cultivators,  and  an 
Ox  Cart  somewhat  improved,  were  sent  to  the 
ground  by  John  Hare  Powell. 

Chapman  &  Rawley's  Machine  for  breaking 
Flax  without  wretting  was  again  subjected  to  the 
severe  trial  of  practical  men,  the  opinions  of 
■whom,  perfectly  coincided  with  those  of  a  Com- 
mittee which  had  on  a  former  occasion,  awarded 
to  it  the  premium  of  two  hundred  dollars. — Your 
Committee  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  it  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant machines  which  can  be  brought  to  aid  the 
husbandry  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Baily's  Mowing  Machine  satisfied  the  Com- 
mittee, not  merely  by  its  performance  during  the 
slight  trial  which  they  were  enabled  to  give  it, 
but  by  the  general  impression  which  it  has  made 
throughout  one  of  the  finest  Counties  of  our  State, 
that  it  is  well  fitted  for  mowing  lands  which  are 
not  uneven,  therefore,  they  recommend  it  for  a 
discretionary  premium  of  Fifteen  Dollars. 

Mr.  Eastman's  Chaff  Cutter  could  nut  fail  to 
obtain  their  approbation,  liy  its  rapid  and  effec- 
tive movement,  in  cutting  not  only  straw,  but 
even  sticks  an  inch  in  diameter,  without  injury  to 
its  knives ;  the  facility  with  which  it  is  made  to 
cut  straw  of  different  lengths,  adds  much  to  its 
usefulness  ;  the  Committee  therefore,  recommend 
it  for  a  premium  of  ten  dollars. 

Mr.  Barnard's  Chaff  Cutter  deserves  the  notice 
of  the  Committee  (although  it  is  not  an  original 
invention,)  for  the  facility  with  which  it  is  made 
to  operate  ;  its  simplicity  and  cheapness  are  great 
recommendations,  and  as  it  has  had  the  test  of 
experience,  your  committee  are  disposed  to  pre- 
fer it  to  most  implements  of  the  sort  which  they 
have  seen. 

Mr.  Moses  Pcnnock  of  Chester  County,  pre- 
sented a  new  modification  of  a  revolving  Horse 
Uake,  which  the  Committee  have  not  had  an  op- 
p(ii  tunity  of  testing  by  experiment,  but  as  the  ge- 
neral impression  of  those  who  saw  it  was  much  in 
its  favour,  they  are  led  to  believe,  that  it  is  an 
inprovement  worthy  of  imitation. 

Amongthe  various  imported  implements  which 
were  shown,  your  Committee  were  not  enabled 


r  any  thing  likely  to  become  useful  in  subsides,  which  it  is  sure   to  do  in   two  or  tliree 
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THOMAS  SMITH, 

CHARLES  LLOYD. 

REUBEN  HAIKES. 

AARON  CLEMENT. 

JOHN  TOMLINSON. 

HENRY  SERRILL. 
Published  by  order  of  the  Directors, 
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Sir, 


Frederic ksb  u  rq;   (  Va . ) 

June  19t/:,  1822. 


I  have  for  some  time  intended  to  inclose  to 
you  the  within  extract  (from  the  European 
Magazine  of  1800)  for  publication.  Many  of  our 
best  farmers  in  the  state,  have  had  a  view  of  it 
and  are  desirous  that  publicity  should  be  given 
it  through  the  medium  of  your  excellent 
Journal.  If  your  impression  should  be,  that 
any  advantage  will  result  to  the  farming  por- 
tion of  the  community  from  it,  you  will  be  so 
obliging  as  to  give  it  insertion. 

These  expei'iments  though  made  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  in  a  climate  and  soil  very  differ 
ent  from  our  own,  are  I  tliink  calculated  to  be- 
nefit us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  regard 
being  had  to  the  great  humidity  of  the  one, 
and  often  extreme  dryness  and  heat  of  the 
other  atmosphere.  It  is  I  presume,  pretty  well 
known  at  this  day  among  our  farmers,  that 
in  applications  of  British  Husbandry  to  our  me- 
ridian, gi-eat  allowance  is  to  be  made,  as  to  the 
regularity  of  her  seasons,  and  the  extreme  ir 
regularity  of  ours.  Her  winters  are  longer  and 
much  more  temperate  than  we  generally  have 
them,  and  oui-  summers  considerably  warmer 
and  dryer.  The  frosts  are  seldom  either 
early  or  late,  and  of  that  severity,  as  to  injure 
the  crops  of  that  country  ;  while  with  us,  scarce- 
ly an  autumn,  winter,  or  spring  j)asses,  but  that 
great  injury  is  done  to  the  wheat  crop,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  early  and  late  influence  of  severe 
cold  weather;  this  too,  with  an  irregularity 
(alternately  of  heat  and  cold)  that  must  always 
render  the  crops  extremely  precarious.  The 
present  season  throughout  the  middle.  Northern 
and  Eastern  sections  of  the  Union,  is  an  awful 
admonition  to  us  of  this  fact  ;  for,  I  have  scarce- 
ly seen  or  heard  of  a  good  crop,  either  in  this, 
or  any  of  those  states.  I'he  fly,  severe  winter, 
and  chinch  bug,  have  ranged  in  every  direction 
with  almost  indiscriminate  destruction — and 
what  is  very  much  to  be  lamented  indeed,  a 
false  economy  has  crept  in  among  the  farmers 
generally,  of  an  extreme  moderate  use  of 
plaster,  and  clover  seed.  This  circumstance, 
added  to  the  general  disposition  they  have  of 
blending  the  grazing  system  to  an  excess,  with 
the  extensive  culture  of  wheat,  contribute  to 
deteriorate  the  land,  which  renders  the  wheat 
less  able  to  resist  the  various  disasters  to  which 
it  is  so  unfortunately  liable. 

In  my  opinion  from  an  extensive  view  of  the 
agriculture  of  our  country  generally,  and  a  con- 
stant and  regular  research  into  farming  opera- 
tions and  experiments  of  a  vtry  great  many  in- 
dustrious, practical  men,  there  certainly  is  no 
one  circumstance  so  b*lly  understood  among 
them,  as  that  of  expending  money  and  labour 
in  the  improvement  of  aoil,  with  regularity, 
judgment,  and  constancy.  They  have  only  pe 
riodical  visitations  of  improvement  upon  large 
and  exteoisive  scales,  which  they  often  indulge 
in  most   lavishly   ami  injudicipnsly ;    wljcn   this, 


years:  they  then  revert  to  a  rigid  making,  and 
close  saving  system.  Taking  all  they  can  possi- 
bly get  from  the  soil,  leaving  and  giving  nothing 
to  it.  By  this  means  agriculture  is  either  aban- 
doned by  them,  or  they  become  so  crippled  in 
their  fortunes  by  impoverished  soil,  and  mis- 
erable crops,  as  to  produce  abdication,  and  con- 
sequent migration  to  some  one  of  our  new  states 
territories. 
A  farmer  to  be  prosjierous  in  our  country,  must 
lay  down  a  system  of  improvement  commensu- 
rate with  the  means  he  has  of  giving  force  and 
vigour  to  it.  His  plans  and  his  habits  ought  ne- 
ver to  exceed  a  most  rigid  regard  of  pimdence  ; 
and  in  ordinary  times  at  least,  he  should  recol- 
lect that  a  failure  of  his  crop  in  a  small  degree 
even,  must  be  attended  with  great  injury  to 
him.  For  his  family,  overseer,  negroes,  farm 
and  blocks,  are  to  be  supported  ;  and  his  physi- 
cians, and  blacksmith's  bills,  his  taxes,  levies, 
and  a  variety  of  contingent  charges,  are  to  be 
paid  from  it — and  moreover,  a  charge  though 
last  mentioned,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  small  in 
amount  and  consideration  of  it,  is  the  education 
of  his  children.  A  course  of  management  then 
calculated  to  realise  an  object  in  the  aggregate 
of  so  great  importance,  ought  assuredly  to  engage 
the  closest  attention  and  study  of  every  far- 
mer, especially  those  who  slave  to  depend  sole- 
ly upon  agriculture.  I  have  often  remarked, 
that  with  a  resolution  in  the  commencement  to 
be  independent,  a  farmer  will  be  so ;  because, 
for  a  few  yeais  he  indulges  in  neither  luxury  nor 
superfluity.  He  learns  economy,  and  he  gathers 
much  useful  knowledge.  He  is  young,  and  may 
be  industrious  and  prudent.  His  family  is  of 
course  small.  His  wife  naturally  bends  to  his 
own  views  ;  and  from  thirty  years  experience,  I 
have  really  found  very  few  instances,  where  a 
wife  has  been  disposed  to  war  against  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  her  family.  It  is  only 
requisite  then  in  my  opinion,  for  them  to  knov/ 
the  extent  of  their  resources  ;  and  the  most  or- 
dinary reflection  will  at  once  teach  them  to  re- 
sist temptations  to  expense,  which  cannot  be 
supported,  and  which,  if  indulged  in,  must  so 
obviously  prove  ruinous.  Thence  it  is,  that  I 
draw  the  deduction,  that  it  is  in  every  farmer's 
power  to  live  within  his  means.  Industry,  pru- 
dence, resolution,  and  equanimity,  will  insure 
it  to  him — and  a  few  years  perseverence  will 
assuredly  improve  his  fortune ;  while  a  habit 
thus  correct,  and  important  to  him,  will  never 
after  escape  him.  His  mind  is  thence  perfect- 
ly relieved  ;  and  his  course  through  life  becomes 
clear  and  determinate. 

With   an  apology  for    so    great   a    digression 
from  the  subject  of  the  proposed   publication. 
I  remain.  Sir,  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  serv't, 
CARTER    BEVERLEY. 

Extract  from  the  Euro]iean  Magazine  for  Ajiril 
1800. 

Observations  made  by  Nathaniel  Kent  (his 
Britanic  Majesty's  Manager,  or  principal  farmer 
on  his  farms  in  the  green  park  at  Windsor,  cal- 
led the  Norfolk  farm  of  1000  acres,  and  the 
Flemish  farm  of  400  acres.  The  whole  tract 
containing  4000  acres,)  in  a  letter  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts, 
njanufactures  and  commerce. 

"  In  nine  years  from  the  period  of  the  farmsbe- 
ing  thrown  into  operation  (viz.  from  l^l  to  the 
year  ISOO,)  he  observes,  that  notwithstanding 
the  great  improvement  of  the  soil,  the  two  farms 
of  1600  acres  aggregately  carried  more  s;  >ck  to 
market  than  the  whole  4000  acre  tract.  The 
I^orfolk  farm  borders  on  the  extensive  waste  cal- 
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led  bushot- heath  ;  hitlierto  coiifci<lcn.d  too  bar 
ren  for  cultivation.  He  managed  it  under  a  five 
course  shift,  first  wheat  ;  second  turnijjs  ;  third 
barley,  with  seeds  (viz.  grass  seeds,)  which  con 
tinue  laid  two  years.  The  seeds  howo\  er  turned 
to  very  litfle  oiit  after  the  first  year.  'I"he  course 
was  five  shifts  bf  100  acres  each.  The  first,  was 
wheat  or  rye  ;  second,  the  irregular  shift  ;  third, 
t\irnips  ;  fourth  barley  or  oats  ;  fifth,  clover. — 
Stronger  cohesive  soil  answers  best  under  a  four 
course  shift,  fir.st  year  wheat ;  second  cabbage  or 
clover  ;  third  oats  ;  fourth  beans.  The  irregular 
shift  is  partly  productive  and  partly  preparative  : 
40  acres  of  it  were  sown  with  vetches,  to  be  fed 
off;  40  acres  with  rye,  the  la.tter  end  of  August, 
for  early  seed  the  next  spring  for  the  ewes  and 
lambs  ;  the  remaining  20  acres  are  planted  with 
potatoes,  and  the  whole  came  rotmd  for  turnips 
the  next  year. 

"  Sheep  running  in  the  park,  improved  ihefarm 
very  much  ;  a  great  part  of  it  when  he  commen- 
ced would  produce  nothing  at  all,reCLntly  it  yielded 
a  clear  annual  rent  value  (or  with  crops)  of  more 
than  the  original  fee-simple  value  of  the  land,  in 
a  period  of  less  or  about  9  years. 

"Oxen  are  considered  greatly  profitable  and  in- 
finitely more  valuable  than  horses  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  farm.  He  consequently  exploded 
the  use  of  horses  altogether.  He  worked  not  less 
than  ISO  head  of  oxen  on  the  two  farms,  parks 
and  gardens  ;  upon  the  two  farms  200  were  kept, 
including  those  coming  on,  and  those  going  off' — 
40  are  brought  in  every  year,  rising  three  years, 
and  are  kept  as  succession  oxen  in  the  park,  120 
are  under  work,  and  40  every  year  are  fatted  off", 
rising  7  years. 

"  The  working  oxen  are  mostly  divided  into 
teams  of  6,  and  one  of  the  number  is  every  day 
rested  ;  so  that  no  ox  works  more  than  5  days  out 
of  the  seven.  This  additional  day  of  rest  to  the 
animal  is  of  great  service  indeed  to  him,  for  he 
is  found  to  do  better  with  o'-dinai-y  keep  and  mod- 
erate labour,  than  he  would  do  with  high  keep 
and  harder  labour.  This  is  the  great  secret  to 
learn  respecting  oxen  ;  for  an  ox  will  not  admit 
of  being  kept  in  condition  like  a  horse,  artificially 
by  proportionate  food  to  proportionate  labor. 

"These  oxen  arenever  allowed  any  corn  (thatis 
grain  of  any  kind)  as  it  would  prevent  their  fat- 
ting so  kindly  afterwards.  Their  food  in  summer 
is  only  a  few  vetches,  by  way  of  a  trial,   a}id  the 


and  will  be  again  rejjeated  ne>.i  winter.  Tlii 
was,  penning  the  oxen  by  day  upon  the  turnip 
land,  in  the  manner  that  sheep  are  penned,  wiiii 
this  only  difference,  that  the  turnips  were  throw .) 
up  into  cribs,  instead  of  being  left  to  be  trodden 
into  tlie  ground, and  in  the  nightsthey  were  driv- 
en into  a  yard,  with  a  temporary  shed  well  lit- 
tered with  rushes,  fern  and  leaves,  and  turnips 
and  barley  straw  given  to  them  in  cribs.  They 
thrived  fast,  and  every  one  of  them  made  at  l^st 
eight  loads  of  good  muck  in  the  night  yard,  be- 
sides the  benefit  done  in  treading  and  dunging  on 
the  land  in  the  day  time,  which  was  very  great, 
the  soil  being  very  light.  The  result  of  the  ox 
system  is,  that  charging  the  ox  for  his  agistment 
the  first  year,  for  the  value  of  the  grass  and  tur- 
nips the  last  year,  and  putting  what  he  has  in 
three  intermediate  years  as  an  equivalent  for  his 
labor,  after  every  allowance  for  risk,  each  ox, 
win  pay  at  least  twenty  percent  profit.  In  what 
instance  does  a  liorse  produce  so  much  ? 

"  Oxen  cannot  be  used  to  such  great  advantage 
on  stony  land — they  are  all  worked  at  Windsor  in 
collars,  as  their  step  is  found  to  be  much  more 
free,  than  when  coupled  together  with  yokes  ; 
and  they  are  found  to  do  their  work  with  much 
greater  care  in  collars  than  in  yokes,  which 
ouglit  every  where  to  be  exploded. 

"  Vou  must  adapt  the  oxen  to  the  soil,  upon  light 
land,  (N.  F.)  the  Devonshire  sort  are  used  ;  upon 


hay  is  given  to  them  in  rac.ks  ;  and  every  night 
-iiey  are  so  penned,  the  fold  is  fresh  littered. — 
Whentliis  has  been  continued,  at  intervals,  du- 
ring the  winter,  a  layer  of  lime,  chalk,  rubljlf , 
n-  ashes,  six  inches' thick,  is  spread  over  the 
whole  surface,  and  when  it  has  heated  together 
•iboutthe  month  of  April,  the  whole  is  turned  up 
and  mixed  together,  and  makes  the  very  best 
manure  that  can  be  used  for  turnips.  For  clover 
on  light  land,  clay,  or  marie,  ought  always  to  be 
carted  and  pretty  tliickly  scattered,  then  sow  il, 
with  \  etches,  which  arc  nearly  as  valuable  as  the 
clover,  and  wheat  always  grows  remarkablv  kind 
after  them. 

"  The  Norfolk  plough  is  the  best,  and  upon  a 
light  soil,  it  is  certainly  preferable  to  any  other  , 
it  ploughs  a  cleaner  furrow,  by  completely  mo- 
ving the  whole  body  of  earth,  and  inverts  it  much 
better  than  any  other  plough.  It  is  the  draft  of 
an  ox  less,  than  almost  any  other  plough  The 
Norfolk  turnip  harrow  is  also  very  useful  tor  har- 
owing  what  we  called  brush  turnips,  preparato- 
ry to  their  being  hoed.  The  drill  roller  also,  it 
consists  of  cast  iron  rings,  made  at  the  Norwich 
foundery,  and  slipt  on  upon  around  piece  of  wood, 
as  an  axle-tree;  deep  sowing  of  grain  is  the  best 
because  il  takes  better  root  and  one  quarter  of  the 
quality  at  least  is  cured;  take  off. the  tops  of 
beans,  just  as  the  blossom  is  set,  not  only  im- 
proves the   quality,    and   causes  them  to  ripen 


strong  heavy  soil  (F.  F.)  the  Herefordshire  ;  and  I  sooner — cabbage  are  also  very  profitable  to  feed 
in  tlic  park,  where  the  tuniips  is  carting  and  har-lstock  and  sheep. 


rowing,  and  rolling,  the  Glemorganshire.     They 
are  all  excellent  in  their  different  stations. 

"  Train  oxen  thus:  first  put  round  their  necks 
abroad  strap,  and  fasten  one  end  of  a  cord  to  it, 
and  the  other  end  to  a  large  log  of  wood,  and  let 
the  ox  draw  it  about  as  he  feeds  about  the  p 
ture,  for  three  or  four  days,  before  he  is  put  into 
harness,  by  which  means  he  is  very  much 
brought  forward  in  docilit)'. 

"Twenty  per  cent  may  be  always  verv  safely 
calculated  to  be  the  average  profit  of  an  ox,  stating 
them  to  he  bought  in  at  £  10,  and  allowing  them 
to  sell  for  £25,  taking  off  £lO,  for  the  two  years 
they  are  not  worked  ;  but  last  year,  beans  .  being 
of  very  little  \  alue,  they  were  kept  longer  than 
usual,  by  being  stall  fed  with  bean  meal,  which 
answered  very  well,  as  they  were  brought  to  ai 
average  of  nearly  £30  ;  and  one  of  them  a  Gle- 
morganshire ox,  originally  bought   for  £S,   and 


run  of  warm  meadows,  or  what  are  called  lea-ifromhis  compact  round  make,  always  called  th 
sows,  being  rough  woody  pastures.  In  winter,  I  little  ox,  thrived  to  such  a  surprising  degree, 
-they  have  nothing  but  cut  food,  consisting  of  two' that  he  became  too  fat  to  be  able  to' travel  to 
thirds  hay,  and  one  third  wheat  straw,  and  the  Smithfield,.  and  was  therefore  sold  to  Mr.  Charl- 
quantity  they  eat  in  24  hours,  is  about  two  pounds  wood,  a  neighboring  butcher  for,  £47. 
of  hay  and  twelve  of  straw,  and  on  the  days  ofi  "Two  ewe  flocks  of  400  each  are  kept;  the 
rest,  they  range  as  they  like,  in  the  straw  yard;  jsoil  being  light  and  dry,  admits  of  winter  folding 
they  are  never  to  be  confined  to  hot  stables,  but}  (except  when  the  weather  is  wet,)  upon  the 
must  have  open  sheds,  under  which  they  eat  thein  young  clover.     This  is  a  practice  much  to  be  re 


cut  provender,  and  must  be  left  to  their  choice  to 
go  in  and  out ;  under  this  managemeirt,  4  oxen  will 
generally  plough  an  acre  a  day,  and  do  other 
work  in  proportion,  their  advantage  then  is  no 
doubt  very  great  o.ver  horses,  and  the  result  to  the 
public  highly  beneficial. 

"  Tire  oxen  which  are  brought  on  in  succession, 
run  the  first  summer  in  the  park,  and  in  tlic  lea- 
sows,  and  temporary  straw  y;,rds  in  the  winter. 
These  temporary  straw  yards,  are  made  in  dif- 
ferent places,  so  that  the  manure  which  they 
make,  may  be  as  near  to  the  spot  where  it  is 
wanted  as  possible. 

"The  40  oxen  that  go  off,  are  summered  in  the 
best  pasture,  and  finished  with  turnips  the  ensu- 
ing winter.  The  usual  way  has  been  to  draw  the 
turnips,  and  to  give  them  either  stalled  or  in 
cribbs,  placed  in  the  yard,  with  plenty  of  straw 
to  brouse  and  lie  upon  :  but  last  winter  an  experi- 
ment was  made  which,  answered  extremely  well. 


commended,  as  it  is  productive  of  a  great  crop  of 
clover,  and  prepares  the  land  the  ensuing  autumn 
for  a  crop  of  wheat,  without  any  furtlier  assist- 
ance. It  is  excellent  to  fold  sheep  upon  liglit 
land,  in  dry  weather,  immediately  upon  the  sow- 
ing of  the  wheat,  which  may  be  put  forward  or 
kept  back,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  on  that  ac- 
count. It  is  well  to  have  a  large  fold,  and  to  give 
the  sheep  a  turn  or  two  round  it  in  a  morning  be- 
fore they  are  turned  out,  to  tread  and  settle  the 
land,  which  does  a  great  deal  of  good  over  and 
above  their  dung. 

*"  For  comfort,  have  a  dry  shelter  yard,  or  spot 
selected,  and  sods  of  maiden  earth,  a  foot  deep 
are  laid  over  the  space  of  a  very  large  fold.  It 
is  then  bedded  thinly  with  rushes,  leaves  of  trees, 
fern,  moss,  short  straw  or  stubbles  ;  and  in  hard 
or  wet  weather,  the  flock,  instead  of  being  pen- 
ned upon  the  clover  in  the  open  fields,  is  put  in- 
to this  warm  fold,    where  the  usual  quantity  of 

i 


"  One  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  sown  in 
wheat  and  rye,  upon  the  most  moderate  calcula- 
tion, produced  3,360  bushels  of  grain,  and  allow- 
ing six  bushels  to  a  human  mouth,  tliis  give  a 
yearly  provision  in  bread  for  560  people,  besides  fat 
tcningof  140  oxen,  the  breed  of  800  sheep,  and  the 
growth  of  at  least  5000  bushels  of  oats  and  be.^ns, 
which  is  all  done  by  oxen,  and  all  of  which  is 
thrown  thereljy  into  market. 
(Signed) 

NATHANIEL  KENT. 
Craig-  Court,  England,        7 
o'Mh  October,  1789.    3 


ON  THE   BEST  MODE  OF  HARVESTING 
INDIAN  CORN. 

Eastern  J^Teck,  Kent  County,  Md.  June  20,  1822. 
J.  S.  Skinkek,  Esq. 

Ha\ing  derived  much  valuable  agricultural  infor- 
mation from  youruseful  paper,  I  conceive  it  incum- 
Ijent  on  me  in  return,  to  communicate  to  my  brother 
farmers,  any  improvements  or  discoveries,  in  my 
experience  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  farming. 

Much  has  been  said  in  your  paper,  itpon  tlie 
subject  of  gathering  and  securing  the  crop  of  In- 
dian corn.  Some  writers  recommend  cutting 
down  close  to  the  ground,  with  the  stock,  blades, 
and  ears  together.  Others  object  to  this 
method,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  blades, 
which  cannot  be  dispensed  with  on  farms  that 
do  not  raise  hay,  to  supply  the  place  of  blades. 
Another  objection  is,  that  the  blades  below  the 
ear  will  decline,  before  the  corn  is  sufficiently  ma- 
tured to  cut  down. 

The  plan  1  liave  pursued  for  tVvO  years  past  in 
securing  my  corn,  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with,  that 
I  never  expect  to  abandon  it.  It  obviates  the  ob- 
jections to  the  system  of  cutting  down,  and  is  in 
my  estimation,  infinitely  preferable  to  the  usual 
method  of  gathering  corn.  My  object  in  writing 
this  letter,  is  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  pro- 
cess of  this  plan,  that  you  may,  if  you  think  it  of 
sufficient  importance,  communicate  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

As  soon  as  the  corn  will  bear  it,  the  blades  be- 
low the  ear  are  stripped  off  and  secured  in  the 
usual  way.    The  stock,  with  the  far  and  top,  »  " 


U() 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 


thc-n  c\it  close  to  tlic  gi-ound  with  comnion  butch- 
ers' knives,  having  square  wooden  liandles,  the 
same  as  we  would  cut  tops  with  in  the  usual  way, 
fixed  at  right  angles  in  the  lower  end  of  a  stick, 
the  thickness  of  a  l>oe  handle,  and  about  three 
feet  long ;  or,  to  shew  the  instrument  on  paper 
tluis:— ^ 1-.  The  cutters  with  tliis  instrument 


soil     hey  arc  generally  used,  though  they  do  not 
answ  r  for  strong  tenacious  soils." 

l-.XTRACT  OF  A  LETTER. 

Ouachita,  Feb.  4i/;,   182?. 
"  I  shall,  with  pleasure,   continue  the  IMcteri- 
oric  Register,  as  it  effectually  has  a  tendency   to 
cut  the  stock  close  to  the  ground  with  one  handiimake  ourclimate  well   known;  and   we   all  ow< 
holding  it  in  the  otlier,  and  when  the  holding  handjto»our  country   to  throw   our  mite  iilto  the  gene 
l)ecomes  full  of  stalks,  they  are  thrown  crossways 
the  furrow,  like  tops  when  cut  as  usual,  each  cut- 
ter taking  two  rows,  and  then  throwing  together 
across  the  farrow  the  middle  one  walks  in.    Hands 
follow  the  cutters,  to  stack  their  corn,  which  is 
done   by  sitting  it   \\\>   with  the  bulk    end   of  the 
stock  a'  little  further  out  than  the  top,  two  hun- 
dred and  fortv  hills  in  a  stack,  or  twelve  hills  by 
twenty  apart.'     I   find  this  to  Ije   about  the  right 
size  for   a   stack  in   the    ricUl   to    stand    without 
tying,  and  to  cure  well.     Bv  the  time  a  whole 
field  is  cut    down    and  stacked,  the  first  cutting 
will  be  cured  enougli  to  haul  off  and  put  in  larger 
stacks,  one  cart  load  to  a  stack,  made  in  the  same 

way   as  in  the  field.     I   make  my  stack  yard  ad-, any  Liu.js  .^.=.     /,'"':' ';;.,;:;;;  *"of  imd  of'Vlmible  to.  '  He  says,  that  cylindrical   wheels,  whcu 
joining  my  feeding  yards  ;  and  as  the  corn  >s  husk-  the  ^.''^'^^  ^^fX'l.^\f^l%J^X^^  on  the  centre  of  a  curved  road.T^ress  on  the 

cd  out,  the  stacks  are  put  m  ricks,  to  be  fed  tothe|description  which  coulQ  tnus   easily  dl  lui  iieu  i.u,t>      tj    ,  ,.,.,.,       .,      f-.',  ,  .,  . 

cattle  duri 
tlie  whole 

ihe  corn  house.     But  it  is  unnecessary  to  let  them  ble 
stand,  for  you  may    husk   them   out  bei'ore  your 
iieii;liljOurs  are  done  gathering   in  the  usual  way. 
'I'he  advantages  1  find  in  this  plan  are  tliese  :  that 
T  ran  cut  and  stack  my  corn  in  the  field,   as  soon 


ral  mass  of   knowledge 

"  I  recollect  what  1  once  told  you  about  Bar 
rilla  Salsota*  viz  :  that  the  culture  of  that  plant 
would  be  most  valuable  where  salt  marshes  are 
not  wanted  for  the  culture  of  other  plants.  The 
common  process  for  rendering  them  fit  for  cul- 
ture tedious  aud  expensive ;  but  Barilla  will 
grow  well  tliere,  and,  after  two  or  three  crops, 
will  have  sufficiently  extracted  the  too  great 
quantity  of  salt  contained  in  those  marshes;  for 
it  has  the  property  of  decomposing  and  ab 
sorbins  it  in  its  growth.  ,.  .       ,,  .,  •        i-     .       i  i      i 

"The    soil  most    impregnated     will     thus  be!  me  to  trouble  you  on  this  subject,  as  I  consider  he 

sweetened  and  rendered  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  jhas    ascribed    disadvantages    to   the  cylindrical 

ake  my  stack  yard  ad-lany  thing  else.     I  saw,  in  my  last  tour  through| wheels,  which  tlie  conical  wheels  are  equally  J.a- 

.  stac.ts  are  put  in  ricKs   to  oe  leci  touiejuesciipuuu  w.uen  ^^^^^^^ 

ngthe  winter      1  hese  stacks  will  ^^^f 'Mt'^eniostu  etui cuue, and  wh.c^  ^^^^  ._^^^^  ^^.  ^^^  andoutsideof 

-'"'"^^•^^..^  '^.?:'VI:':^..r°^rni;"  K?!'^t.  °.  i^  °^^""'  '  Ueother.     now  it  Isevident,  that  if  the  hoops  of 


put  down  the  throat  with  the  hand  ;  the  person 
who  does  it  holding  fast  the  tongue  at  the  same 
time,  rather  out  of  the  mouth,  and  upon  with- 
drawing it  the  animal  immediately  swallows  the 
bird.  I  generally  mix  about  a  tea-spoonful  of 
salt  with  each  ball  of  lard.  The  effect  appears 
to  be,  the  discharge  of  nviiid  ujiwards,  as  eructa- 
tion immediately  follows  ;  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble but  that  the  stomach  might  be  deprived  of 
tliis  salutary  action  by  the  swollen  state  of  its  con- 
tents. If  you  tliink  this  worth  insertion,  as  in- 
formation from  a  correspondent,  it  is  at  your  ser- 
vice, and  that  of  the  public, 
lam,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  M.  BLIGH. 

ON  WHEELS. 

Sii:,  .'llconhury.  May,    17,  1821. 

The  remarks  of  the    Leicestershire    Farmer  \n 
your  Journal  of  the    14th  current,  have   induced 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

TO  EXPELL  RATS  AND  MICE. 

•,   ,,        (.,  ,,.,,,        I  .   Take  one  or  more  (of  either)  alive,  and  basle, 

as  I  can  secure  my  top  fodder  after  pulling  blades  ,  ,^^.  ^^^^  .^^  ^^,  ^,^^.j^^  ^^^jj  ^^;^,^  ^  mixture  of  about 


. 


that  the  hands  that  woulA  be  employed  in  sitting  up 
corn  and  hoeing,  in  seeding  wheat  among  the  stalks 


conical  wheels  press  with  a  flat  surface  on  a  level 
road  as  the  cylindrical  wheels,  they  must  press 
in  the  same  way  on  all  roads  as  the  cylindrical 
wheels.  As  to  his  experiments  of  the  two 
wheels  laid  down  on  their  sides  ;  it  is  a  position  I 
er  wish  to  see  mine  in  and  can  have  nothing  to 


uantities  of  train  oil  and   tar,  (the   tar Ijo  with  the   merits  of  either.     I  have  used   the 
alone     would     be    rather     too     stiff)     then     let!,.yii„(i,.ical  wheels   with  straight  axles,  for   the 


equal 


can  draw  the  corn  off  the  tield  before  the   seeding       ^^.  ^j^.,^_^    ^,^_     r^^^   consequence  will   be,  that'^nice  of  10  years,  with  complete   success,  and  I 
ploughs,  and  stack  it  where  It  IS  to  stand,  aud  be  .^^,-j^^  j^  ill,. ^,„^,,,,o^.h£,,e  '^        -  '  ■         ^  ... 

1 !-.,,»  .,.,*■.  frli-ir   T  li-i,'^   ^lniiKl»i    tVif  rnvTi    nrfivfn-  H  .*  .  ^.      ,•.,■.    -i   _..  __ 


,  ,.  ,,    .ry    iiole  and  "avenue   haunted  by  their  tribe  ;  and 
*■'''' ■^"  I  baste   and   daub  the    whole  family;    and  render 


beg  leave  to  state,  that   I  am  convinced,  when 


jjroperly  constructed,  that  they  are  stronger, 
vear  the  roads  less,  and  are  of  easier  drauglit  to 
he  horses  than  the  conical  wheels.     The  wheels 

I  use  are  four  feet  six  inches  high,  and  six  inches 


husked  out;  that  I  have  double  the  corn  proven 

der  for  my  cattle  obtainable  in  the  old  way  otga.h|^.^„^g   .^_^^^   oauo  uie    w>, 

ering  corn,  andean    make  more  tlian  douole  thCL,^^,^^   so  up -onifortable  that  they  will    very  soon 

quantity  of  manure  ;    tliat   my  corn   is    gat'u'red|  j^^^.^  ^.^^  i  remises.     They  will  become  so  affect-  .,  „,,  „.  ,  , ^_ ^..^ ^..,  „..„ „.„ 

and  secured  by  the  time  I  have  finished  seeding,  ^^     ^j^.^^   ^^  ^.^jj   become    entirely  blind   by' wide  in  the  hoop  ;  six  of  the  spokes  are  perpen- 

wheat,  thati  have  no  occasion  ot  carting  over  my  ^^'^  ^^^  getting  on  their  eyes;  and  will  run  at'^icular,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  axle,  the  other 
wheat,  perhaps  through  mire,  to  gather  corn,  nor^,^^^.|^^^  ^^^^  ^^  trod  on,  or  knocked  over  six  alternate  spokes  are  placed  in  the  nave,  their 
is  any  of  it  left  covered  up  in  the  ground  in  seeding' ^^.^j^  ^  ^|.j^|._  .j.j^j^  experiment  may  be  re-  own  breadth  nearer  the  inside,  and  terminate  in 
wheat  ;  and  finally  thatmy  corn  is  sounaer  heavi-,  j.^^  ^^  ,  ,^  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purpose.  'the  centre  of  the  fellies,  as  the  others  :  conical 
er,_andreputed  the  best  corn  tiiat  IS  carried  to  Uie       ^vishing  well  to  husbandry,  jwheelsof  the  same  dimensions,  say  the  diameter. 

I  am  yours,  &c.  of  the  inside  is  four  feet  eight  inches,  and   out- 

GIDEON  DAVIS,  Manufacturer.- side  four  feet  four  inches,  the  circumference   of 

George    Tonvn,  Dec.  6t/i,   182;?.  j  the  outside  must  be  one  foot  less  than  the  inside  ; 

'therefore  itisquitc  evident,  that  for  every  revo- 

/       p  ,..jlution  the  wheel  makes,  the   outside   must  drag 

■-      ,         J;         /-",     one  foot.     For  those  that  want  theoretical    infor- 

Journal,    received    at    the    ojjice  oj  '''f  i^,,^^;^^   ^^   this     subject,     I   would    recommend 

them  to  read  Dr.  Brewster's  remarks   on   wheel 


Baltimore  market,  since  I  have   adopted  this  plan, 
I  am  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

JAMES  RINGGOLD. 
P.  S.  I    omitted  to   state   that  I   consider   ray 
wheat    crops  to     be    better,  on    account    of  the 

n  g  or 
after  the  corn  is  removed.  J.  H 


Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  from  a  refifiecta- 

ble farmer,  dated  near  Beverli  ,  Yorkshire, 

Enlgayid,  7th  March,  1S22. 

"  Mr.  Toilet  is   a  very   good   man,  and  has   a 

large  fortune,  and  has  paid  particular  attention  to 

the  Merino  Sheep,  which  have  not  answered.  My 

sheep  arc  of  the  long  woolled  sort — the  staple  of 

those  a  year  old,  when  first  clipped,   being  about 

from  fourteen   to  seventeen  inches  long,  and  the 


7ner 
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REMEDY  FOR  HOVEN  OXEN. 

Sir,  Stone,  Cornwall,  May  11,  1S21. 
It  was  my  intention  to  have  replied  to  a  Utter 
inserted  in  the  Farmer's  Journal  some  time  since, 
signed  by  .i  Young  IViltshire  Farmer,  v.iierein  he 
states  that  he  had  a  beast  fed  on  turnips,  which 
frequently  became  prodigiously  blown  out  in  the 
hide,  and  which,  particularly  about  the  flauk, 
was  as  hard  as  a  board.  I  have  often  had  cattle 
so  disorded,  by  eating  turnips  or  green  clo\er, 
and  have  found  hogs'-lard  (either  mixed  with  salt. 


fleece  weigh    about  twelve   to   fourteen   pounds."""':'"-'"" •'""f-ivTiT.U'^'.^^v      T  have  •.  rnn- 

The  rams  when  eighteen  months  old,  will  weigh  lor  without,)  an  'f 'i'.  >'  ^^ 'f>"?^y„j  I  J^"  ,^.;4  ^°"        a^-   .  ,.e  .  c... ..  >. ..,  u.^..^  ......  .,  .... 

about     twenty-two     to     twenty-four    pounds  a  Ple  oHumps,  each  about  the  sue  ot  a  pullcu  s  tgg,|^^.^^^^^,^.^^^.^.^^^^.,^^^,,._  were  added  by  the  Editor, 


carnages,  in  his  Appendix  to  Ferguson's  lectures 
on  mechanics,  published  in  1806.  As  I  flatter 
myself  I  have  made  some  other  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  wheels  and  carts,  which 
would  take  up  too  much  of  your  valuable  Journal 
to  describe  in  my  circuitous  way, I  intend  sending 
one  to  Mr.  Coke's  useful  meeting  in  July,  where 
it  will  speaV   for  itself.  • 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C. 

JT"  The  remarks  (juoted  as  being  made  by  the 


quarter.  Oae  of  my  farms  is  a  very  high  situa- 
tion, on  cold  thin  land,  with  a  limestone  bottom, 
;ind  within  these  ten  years  past,  we  have  improv- 
ed it  beyond  idea,  by  manuring  it  with  crushed 
bones  for  our  turnip  crop.  My  farm  is  ten  miles 
from  market,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  any  thingbut  what  we  call  hand  ma  nure 
and  I  have  for  these  ten  years  past  expended  £400 
s'terling,  in  the  purchase  of  old  bones,  which  have 
answered  the  purpose  extremely  well.  I  have  im- 
ported them  from  Hamburg,  and  on  their  sort  of 


*  This  plant  yields  the  Soda  or  Mineral  yjlkaji, 
abundantly.  Its  uses  in  the  manufacture  of  soap 
and  glass,  (Jfc.  are  well  known — the  writer  o*' 
this  note  has  made  some  attempts  to  introduce  its 
culture  in  the  United  States,  but  hitherto  with 
little  success.  Doubtless  it  would  flourish  here, 
and  particularly  in  those  climate.''  which  are  ana- 
logous to  those  of  the  f  Mediterranean,  A  lie  ant  for 
example,  where  it  is  an  important  object. 

mtshington  City,   4prin4,lii'22.  J.     M. 


We  admit  that  the  case  in  this  is  similar  both 
ways  ;  but  why  should  the  Bill  assume  that  the 
cylindrical  wheels  roll  on  a  fiat  surface?  The 
very  respectable  writer  of  this  letter  contends  for 
the  superiority  of  the  cylindrical  wheels,  al- 
though he  has  stated  a  method  of  making  them 
approximate  to  the  conical  ones  in  regard  to  la- 
teral pressure.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  is 
going  to  Holkham,  where  all  that  isuseful  and  me- 
ritorious is  meritoriously  encouraged,  and  where 
claims  of  this  sort  are  advantageously  discusse4' 


AMh:iil(Jx\.N   FAUMKU 
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VVe  therefore  say  no  more  on  the  subject  in  this 
place.  Our  correspondent  will  observe  that  we 
have  omitted  his  remarks  on  the  duties  necessary 
on  foreign  corn  ;  Avhich  although  very  sensible 
and  correct,  come  too  late  to  be  of  any  service. 

Kdit.  Farmer's  Ju'irnal. 

ON   THE  SUSTENAN'CE  OF   THE  POOR. 
Essex,  May  14,  1821. 
Sir, 
In  answer  to  your  correspondent  on  the  subject 


HOAIXS  AND  \MIEELS. 
In  looking  over  the  proposed  new  turnpike  bill 
printed  this  Session,  we  find  the  clause  relatingto 
roadu  and  wheels,  very  properly  omitted  ;  the 
weighing  machines  arc  proposed  to  be  continued 
which  we  also  consider  as  very  proper,  if  it  be 
only  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  which  might 
be  otherwise  induced  by  gain.  It  is,  however, 
dou!)tfvd  whether  any  allowance  in  toll  ought  to  be 
made  for  wheels  more  than  six  inches  wide;  be- 
cause the  wheels  themselves  are  part  of  the  load 


of  feeding  the  Poor,  dated  Berkshire,  9th  April,  and  the  improxed  method  of  making  turnpikes 
1821,  signed  J.  H.,  I  beg  to  make  the  following  does  suppose  the  utility  of  rollers  that  will  nearly 
observations.  This  person  expresses  himself  as  cover  two  stones  each  eight  mclies  across,  or  go 
follows:  between  them  without  making  them  lift  up  at  ei- 


— "  Should  any  of  your  numerous  readers  see  ob- 
jections which  are  not  discernable  by  me,  I  shall 
esteem  their  observations  a  favour."  In  order  to 
point  out  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  letter. 
I  shall  quote  his  own  words.  "  The  paupers  of 
England,  either  in  or  out  of  workhouses,  live  in 
a  degree  of  luxury  unknown  to  the  lower  orders 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
or  the  hardy  and  robust  natives  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Good  wheaten  bread,  with  a  jiropor- 
tion  of  animal  food,  is  the  diet  of  the  generality 
of  English  paupers."  ^^'ould  this  person  wish 
English  paupers  to  be  denied  the  luxuries  of 
■wheaten  bread  and  animal  food,  who,  through 
■want  of  employment,  may  become  objects  of  re- 
lief, or  whose  large  families  may  render  their 
earnings  inadequate  to  their  support  ?  It  has 
been  stated,  and  I  think  rightly,  that  want  of 
means  of  consumption  is  a  most  operative  cause 
of  the  depressed  prices  of  agricultural  produce 


ther  end.  Wheels  of  six  inches  might  pav  ac 
cording  to  weight  and  horses,  (si,\  to  eight  hor- 
ses, and  four  to  six  tons),  and  iiarrorj  vj/ieels  ( 1  to 
2i  inches,)  not  to  be  allowed  to  carry  more  than  a 
given  load — suppose  four  horses  and  three  tons — 

exclusive  of  the  carriages.     One  thing  of  peculi-land  appeared  to  gain,  general  a]>probation. 
arimjjortance  the  act  provides, — namely,  that  the       After  the  business   of  the  exhibition  was  con- 


e'nnight,  on  Chobham  Heath.  Surrej-,  between 
liree  gentleman  of  Oxfordsliirc  and  three  oft 
^lampshire,  viz.  Messrs.  Bartleman,  Harris,  and 
GoMtlcy,  of^the  former  county,  and  Messrs.  (iros- 
venor,  Kemp,  and  Harrison,  of  the  latter,  at 
eleven  birds,  21  yards  from  the  trap.  Hampshire 
won  by  one  bird  only.  The  parties  made  another 
match  for  the  same  stake,  at  21  birds,  to  be  shot 
for  on  Monday,  (this  day.) 

WHARFDALE  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

The  annual  Meeting  of  tliis  society  was  held 
at  Otley,  and  was  most  numerously  and  respecta- 
bly attended.  The  show  of  Horned  Cattle  form- 
ed decidedly  the  best  part  of  the  exhibition  ;  thai 
of  Horses  was  veiy  inferior.  A  nuniber  of  agri- 
-■ultural  implements  were  submitted  for  public 
nspection,  particularly  some  produced  by  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Rhodes,   of  Horsfirth,  which  merited 


soles  of  the  wheels,  of  whatever  width,  shall  be 
even  and  flat :  this,  we  believe,  will  soon  put  an 
end  to  very  broad  -ivheels;  for  unless  by  shoe- 
ing them  with  a  central  thick  sole,  or  by  making 
the  rim  barrel-shaped,  they  could  have  made 
them  run  almost  as  easy  as  narrow  wheels,  they 
could  not  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  heavy  lading,  and  exemptions  from 
weighing. 


eluded,  the  company  adjourned  to  dinner.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  the  decision  of  the  Judg- 
es was  announced,  and  the  premiums  were  im- 
mediately paid.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  mos! 
disinterestedly  returned  them,  for  the  benelt  o'' 
the  institution. 


FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  STATESMAN. 


NEWLY  INVENTED  BOAT. 

JVorth  Beru'ic/c,  May  IS. 
About  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  a  novelty  un- 
if  all  the  paupers  in  England  were  denied  the  use  known   in  this  place  before,  attracted  the  atten-jour  correspondent   Hopson,    on   the  colouring-  of 
of  wheaten  bread  and  animal  food,  the  consump-|tion  of  a  numerous  assemblage  of  spectators.     A\Scarlet.      It   will   be    found  a  valuable   article 
tion  would  certainly  be  again  very   much   dimin- 'boat  manned  by  four  men,  proceeded  from  this  har-iboth  to  the  man   of  science  and    to  the  practi- 


THE   USEFUL  ARTS. 
\Ve  this   evening  have  the  satisfaction  of  pub- 
lishing another  interesting   communication  from 


ished.     Probably  two  thirds  of  the  labouring  poor  bour,  to  Canty  Bay,  a  distance  of  two  miles  and. 


in  England  are  at  present  more  or  less  paupers. 
Cany.  H.  wish  English  labourers,  becoming  pau- 
pers, through  large  families  or  misfortune,  to  be 
ted  as  the  poor  are  in  Scotland,  on  oat  and  barlc)' 
meal  mixed,  with  aportionof  sour  milk  ;  or,  as 
they  are  in  Ireland,  on  potato  and  salt  ?  This 
mode  1  think  would  not  be  polite  ;  and  1  beg  to 
ask,  if  it  would  be  humane  ?  The  transition 
from  bad  living  to  good  is  very  easy  and  pleasant, 
but  to  decline  from  good  living  to  a  mere  exist- 
ence, is  heart-breaking  and  miserable.  In  such 
a  case,  ■would  there  be  any  encouragement  to 
grow  wheat  or  rear  stock  ?  Why  do  we  get  so 
much  corn  and  meal  fiom  Scotland  and  Ireland  ? 
For  this  reason  because  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants cannot  afford  to  use  them.     In  the  like 


after  refreshing  the  crew,  proceeded  round  the 
Bass  Rock,  and  returned  about  a  quarter  past 
nine,  having  performed  their  voyage  in  the  space 
of  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  gross  time,  being  up- 
wards of  six  miles,  the  whole  performed  without 
either  sails,  oars,  or  any  steam  apparatus.  The 
invention  is  entirely  that  of  a  respectable  mill- 
wright here,  who  expects  a  patent  before  he  pub- 
lishes the  means  of  impulsion. 

MATCH  TO  DO    ONE  HUNDRED  MILES 
IN  TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS. 

This  match  was  undertaken  on    Thursday,  by 


cal  manufacturer.  It  affords  us  pleasure  to 
state,  that  our  correspondent  is  now  preparing 
a  practical  treatise  on  the  dying  of  H  oollcns, 
which  will  be  published  between  tiiis  and  the 
next  autumn.  There  is  no  work  of  the  kind  in 
this  country,  and  such  a  publication,  at  a  ciaie 
when  woollen  manufactories  are  springing  up  in 
all  directions,  is  a  great  desideratum.  The  ta- 
lents and  experience  of  Hi/ison  justify  the  most 
sanguine  anticipations  of  the  ability  and  useful- 
ness of  his  contemplated  treatise. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  two  papers  signed   Hop- 
son,  I  ci-itisised  on  several  parts  of  the  theory  of 


Mr.  Pendergiast,  a  yeoman,  in  Oxfordshire,  for  dying,  as  advanced  by  Dr.  Cooper,  in  his  work 
a  stake  of  200  guineas.  The  pedestrian  had  |on  that  subject.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  rec- 
tramed  for  the  match  during  the  last  month  ;  the Itifying  one  other  error,  through  the  medium  of 
case,  if  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  ot  Eng- ;  ground  over  which  he  travelled  was  a  circle  of  five;  your  paper,  which  must  have  had  a  tendency  to 
land  were  debarred  from  the  use  of  wheaten  jmiles  from  Woodbridge,  Oxon,  of  turf  and  road  ;:  bewilder  the  mere  practical  artist 
bread  and  animal  food,  where  would  there  be  a  he  started  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  per-       P.    24.     "Aquafortis      or   strong 


sale  forthem,  and  what  would  be  the  use  of  pro- 
ducing them  ? 

Your cori-espondent  goes  on  to  say,  "Oatmeal 
prepared  in  a  variety  of  modes,  rice,  potatoes, 
an  I  other  vegetables,  always  afford  a  much  more 
economical  mode  of  maintenance,  than  whcitcn 
bread  or  meat."  Rice,  it  appears,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  our  own  wheat,  though  the  growth  of 
America  and  the  East  Indies;  surely  this  person 
must  have  taken  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the 
Miljject.  I  beg  him  to  reflect  on  the  result  of  his 
o..  i]  thoughts,  whether,  if  they  could  be  compli- 
ed with,  they  would  not  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Two  questions  more  I  begto  ask  :  How  are  com- 
merce and  trade  to  be  maintained,  if  at  least 
half  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  live  upon 
oatmeal,  rice,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.' — 
And  how  is  the  revenue  to  be  raised  without  the 
use  of  exciseable  goods,  under  the  present  mode 
of  taxation  ? 

Your's,  &c. 

JOHN  BULL. 


formed  the  first  five  miles  in  48  minutes ;  he  con- 
tinued to  mend  upon  his  pace  until  he  did  25 
miles  in  ten  minutes  under  four  hours;  he  halted 
an  hour,  ate  a  hearty  breakfast  of  chops,  and  then 
proceeded  on  at  between  five  and  six  miles  an 
hour,  until  he  had  done  forty  miles,  when  he 
halted  about  two  hours ;  and  at  two  o'clock 
he  had  gone  a  mile  over  half  the  distance. — 
rie  kept  on  steadily,  and  did  the  next  twenty 
miles  in  four  hours,  when  he  again  took  refresh- 
ment and  slept  ;  he  had  seven  hours  to  do  the  re- 
maining 30  miles  ;  he  kept  on  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour  until  he  had  completed  90  miles, 
when  he  fell  lame  ;  he  had  something  under  three 
hours  to  do  the  next  ten  miles  in,  but  he  could 
only  reach  the  9  2d  mile,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  the  herculean  labour.  It  was  even  betting 
oa  the  event. 

PIGEON   MATCH    FOR   ONE    HUNDRED 

GUINEAS  ASIDE. 

A    sporting  match  was  decided  on  Saturday 


g  nitric  acids 
colourless.  This  will  be  wanted  to  make  the 
scarlet  composition.  It  ought  to  be  freed  fron 
sulphuric  acid  by  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  from 
muriatic  acid  by  nitrate  of  silver." 

This  hypothesis  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
practice  of  the  most  eminent  dyers,  nor  will  it 
hold  good  in  theory.  Muriatic  acid  must  always 
be  present  to  enable  the  nitric  to  hold  the  tin  in 
solution;  audit  is  customary  to  mix  one-eighth 
of  muriatic  acid  with  the  nitric  before  any  tin  is 
added.  Sulphuric  acid  is  never  considered  as 
at  all  injurious,  provided  it  be  free  from  iron. 

There  are  but  too  first  rate  public  scarlet  dy- 
ers in  the  west  of  England;  both  of  them  use 
single  aquafortis  slightly  tinged  with  orange  co- 
loured fumes ;  one  of  those  dyers  adds  fine  .salt 
to  this  composition  for  scarlet,  and  the  other,  the 
abovementioned  portion  of  muriatic  acid. 

I  shall  take  this  opportunity .  of  disclosing  a 
fact,  relative  to  the  scarlet  composition,  which  I 
discovered  in  the  year  1807,  and  which  has  never 
before  been  made  known.    I  was  then  engaged 
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found  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  a  considera- 
ble  portion  of  whicli  is  evidently  metallic. 

The  following  appears  to  be  the  true  rationale 
of  scarlet  dying;  at  least,  such  are  the  inferen- 
ces I  have  drawn  from  the  experiments  before 
related,  and  from  the  effects  of  the  old  pro- 
cess. 

The  cream  of  tartar  is  decomposed  by  the  ni- 
tro-muriatic  acid.  The  potash,  of  the  tartrate 
of  potash,  combines  with  a  portion  oftheaqua- 
regia  of  the  nitro-muriate  of  tin  ;  the  tin  is  libe- 
rated, and  forms  the  before  mentioned  white 
precipitate ;  and  the  tartaric  acid  being  also  li- 
berated, combines  with  the  colouring  matter, 
and,  together,  with  the  remainder  of  the  nitro- 
mui-iatic  acid,  is  the  means  of  forming  this  beau- 
tiful   colour. 

Tlie   cream  of  tartar  v/hich  I  put  into  the  nitro- 


iii  making  experiments  in  London,  at  the  labora- 
tory of  Mr.  W'm.  Bryan,  sen'r,*  for  tlie  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  precise  effect,  produced  by 
the  mordants  on  the  materia  tinctoria.  My  ex- 
periments were  not  confined  to  the  eiVect  which 
a  single  mordant  has  on  a  given  colouring  mat- 
ter: it  was  extended  to  ternary  and  even  quater- 
nary compounds. 

Whilst  so  employed,  I  put  into  a  phial  of  aqua- 
regia  as  much  pulverised  tai'tar,  as  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  use  in  the  dying  furnace,  with  the 
same  portion  of  acid.  The  bottle  was  labelled 
and  laid  by  on  a  shelf.  About  two  months  after 
wards,  I  was  engaged  in  experimenting  on  the 
colouring  matters  producing  yellow,  when  I  used 
some  of  the  aforesaid  liquor,  with  a  decoction  of 
the  morns  tinctoria,  (old  fustic.)  The  effect  pro- 
duced was  astonishing,  the  colour  being  far  more 

brilliant  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  produced  from!  muriatic  acid,  as  related  in  my  experiment,  is 
the  same  material,  and  it  has  proved  after  the  gradually  decomposed,  and  the  tartaric  acid  li- 
most  severe  trials,  to  be  as  permanent,  as  it  was 'berated. 

beautiful.     On  examining  the  last  of  patterns  in      The  effect  produced   by   these  pi'ocesses,  are 
April  1821,  I  found  all  the   other  yellows  were  similar;  but  the  latter  is  more  direct,  less  corn- 
faded,  whilst  that  one  had  retained  its  original  plicated,  and  less  expensive, 
body  and  lustre.  j  HOPSON. 

Doctor  Bancroft  had  previously  estaljlished  thej  ^JlPoaiC- 

fact,  that  scarlet  was  produced  by  a  portion  of  ^  xht?  rp  AcinNf 

the  cochineal  being  yellowed;  and  1  inferred  at  i  hi.  3E>.A3UiN. 

thetime  I  made  the  experiment,  that  tlie  tartaric,  We  have  d.stressmg  accounts  that  a  severe 
acid  of  the  super-tartrateof  potash,  was  the  on-'f7"Sh  .has  been  experienced  m  iV'Ia.ne,  New- 
ly material  by  which  that  effect  was  produced.  Ha™P^''"-e..  and  parts  ot  this  state :  and  that 
I  soon  after  communicated  this  idea  to  Doctor  B.  Player  meetmgs  have  been  held  to  supplicate  for 
and  in  his  second  volume 'published  subsequent  ^n  from  heaven  on  the  parched  earth  On 
to  my  information,  he  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  Monday  there  were  appearances  m  several  quar- 
observing  that  tartaric  acid  was  too  dear  to  be  ?"-s  of  settled  ram  ;  and  it  commenced  n  Salem 
,  r      t,    t  s„  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  this  vicinity  in  the  even- 

"in  th'e^'ar  ^slo'  I  made  some  experiments  on''"?:  b^t  not  in  quantity  sufficient  to  refresh  the 
cochineal  with  the  same  mixture,  and  the  colour, t^n'sty  earth.  1  he  appearances  however,  yet 
produced  answered  my  mo.t  sanguine  expecta-  f°'>  >""e.  and  pvom.sc  o  bless  tie  hopes  o  the 
lion.  This  colour  was  very  brilltant.  :md  wellih^^b^^n^n^an.  But  ';  all  signs  fail  in  a  dry  t  m^^^^ 
grounded,  and  on  trial  I  found  it  would  stand  ^^'^  "-op  of  hay  in  thi=,  state  it  is  feared  wil 
washing,  and  exposure  to  atmospheric  changes,  ""^  exceed  half  the  quan  i  y  cut  the  last  and 
,     °'   "       .,  *  i„»   J    „i   „t>„„    n.J'precedins;   years.     Much  of  the  clover  and  other 

much    better   than    any  scarlet   dyed  alter    tne.i    ^"-^  '    &   ;  i  -n    .         ,  i      c  .i  „„„ 

J.  J  grasses  were  winter   killed,  and  much  of  those 

common    moae.  „„„^,.t„„ifv   nf  p,,    which  survived  suffered  for  want  of  rain  in  the 

I   have  lone;  wished  tor  an  opportumtv    ol   en-        .  .  ,  r    ■.  ^  „, 

i    .i.i><.  1^.15  vi  ^  •,■;■;„.    .„  :„-„,.,.„;_  I  spring.     The  grain  and  fruit  prospects  arc  good, 

terinc  on   a  course  of   experiment,  to  ascertain.!       o  »  i    %.       n     ,        /^„   , 

l^T       1     V  f-™    .^f     ^,fc,.;^l»     ;„  ,^,.eiiQ,.ino-   Ihe   vegetable  tribe  abundant. — Boston  Cent. 

the   best   proportion   oi  materials,   in  preparing  a 

this  nitro-murio-tartrate  of  potash,  and  the  ex- 
act quantity  to  be  used  to  produce  the  best  co- 
lour, with  any  given  quantity  of  cochineal.  1 
have  no  doubt  the  result  would  be  highly  valua- 
ble to  the  dyer  of  scarlet,  as  the  expense  of  pro- 
ducing the  colour  would  be  much  lessened,  and 
the  acids  consumed  much  smaller  in  quantity. 

The  proportion  of  aqua-regia,  nearly  satura- 
ted with  tin,  used  in  the  old  mode  of  dying  scar- 
let, is   three  pounds  to  one    of  cochineal.     The 

materials  are  added  when  the  liquor  is  boiling  ; 

the    acids  first,   and  the   others  in   succession: — 

soon  as  the   cream  of  tartar  is  precipitated  into 

the  liquor,    a   curdling  appearance  immediately 

takes  place,  which  will  soon  precipitate,  if  per- 
mitted to  rest.     When  the  cloth  is  washed  after 

dying,   the   filth  extracted  is  of  a    white  colour  ; 

and   when  the    spent   liquor   is   thrown  away,  a 

large    quantity    of    white  precipitate  is  always 

*  /  fiave  nt-rer  been  acc/uainted  with  a  better 
/irncticiil  chemist  than  JSIr.  Bryan,  senior.  It  is 
io  this  gentleman  lam  /iri?icifiaUy  indebted  for 
the  little  chemical  knotvledge  I  possess.  In  the 
years  1807  and  8,  nve  attended  a  course  of  pri- 
vate chemical  lectures,  from  the  celebrated  Fre- 
derick jiccurn,  together  with  Alessrs.  Thomas  and 
William  Bryajits,  now  operative  dyers  in  this  ci 
ty.  Mr.  B.  senior,  has  lately  arrived  from  Li- 
■ver/wot.  livery  thing  that  can  be  perfonned 
by  a  combination  of  practical  and  theoretical  ta- 
knt,  may  be  exjiected  from  these  gentlefnen. 


the  Swedish  orRutaBaga;  being  all  ot  superior 
quality  :  he  having  raised  from  the  same  kinds  of 
seed  last  yeai-,  a  great  crop  of  turnips;  many  of  the 
largest  of  which  weighed  from  15  to  19  lljs.  each  ; 
and  this  great  weight  was  obtained  in  al)out  twelve 
weeks;  and  yet  they  were  quite  sound,  and  of 
superior  quality.  The  above  seed  may  be  had 
by  applying  at  the  corner  of  Spring  street  and 
the  Philadelphia  road,  or  on  Captain  E.  L. 
Finley's  farm.  Printed  directions  will  be  given 
witli  the  seed  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  turnips, 
he  having  had  several  years  experience  of  their 
culture  in  one  of  the  best  managed  districts  of 
Eno-land. 


Directions  for  tlic  proper  cultivation  of  1  iirnifii. 
r,et  yoiu'  land  be  made  perfectly  clean  by  good 
ploughing  and  harrowing,  and  let  it  be  well  ma- 
nured, and  on  the  first  appearance  of  rain,  about 
the  last  week  in  July  or  the  first  week  in  August, 
plough  your  land,  and  sow  \our  seed  on  the  fresh 
mould,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  pounds  to  the 
acre.  .Vfter  your  turnips  are  up,  and  have  leaves 
big  as  half  a  dollar,  if  they  appear  too 
thick,  let  them  be  harrowed  once  over,  and  if 
they  still  appear  too  thick,  harrow  them  again  ; 
taking  care  to  cross  at  right  angles.  When  they 
have  got  leaves  the  bigness  of  a  dollar,  let  them 
be  hoed  if  possible,  twice  over,  leaving  the  plant 
at  least  twelve  inches  apart. 


^nm  i^/4iaiaiiiB. 


BALTI5I0RE,  FRIDAY,  JULY,    12,    1822. 

■XJ^  Our  correspondent  "  Readers,"  will  find 
that  his  enquiry  as  to  Wheels  shall  be  attended 


j]y=  The  prices  of  the  present  week  much  the 
same  as  last  report — the  quantity  of  grain  in  mar- 
ket very  small,  and  the  demand  uncommonly 
limited  :— White  wheat,  ,gl  30to$l  35— Red,  do. 
%l  25  to  gl  2r — White  corn,  70  to  72  cts. — Yel 
low  do.  70  cts. — Rye,  60  to  65  cts. — Wharf  flotir, 
%6  50,  credit  of  60  and  90  days — do.  from  the 
wagons,  ge  62— Shad,  No.  1  ,  g7  25  to  $7  50— 
No.  2,  ^6— Herrings,  No.  1,  g3  to  g3  25— No.  2, 
2  75  to  S3. 
MARYLAND  TOBACCO — Not  a  single 
hogshead  sold  the  present  week  that  we  can  hear 
of. 

VIRGINIA  TOBACCO— 10  hogsheads  Rich- 
mond, sold  for  §7  25. 


S\vo\'t  WoYii  ^tock. 

The  following  animals  which  received  Premiums 

at   the  late   Philadelphia   county    Agricultural 

Kxhihition,  axe  for  sale. 

TOM  JONES,  a  Bull  Calf  of  10  months  from 
Cherry,  by  George,  (the  sire  of  Bergami,)  both 
derived  from  Mr.  Heaton's  importation  of  Tees- 
water  stock.  He  took  the  first  Premium  for  Bull 
Calves. 

PRIZE,  an  Heifer  of  3  years,  by  the  imported 
Bull  Denton.  She  took  two  priz-es  at  the  Wor- 
cester County  Cattle  Show,  as  well  as  a  Premium 
of  Forty  Dollars,  at  the  Philadelphia  County- 
Exhibition. 

JULIA,  an  Heifer  of  19  months  by  the  im- 
ported Bull  Denton,  from  an  imported  Devon 
Cow.  She  also  took  a  premium  of  Twenty  Dol- 
lars at  the  Philadelphia  County  Exhibition. 

STEAM  BOAT,  a  Cow  remarkable  for  heu 
great  size,  heavy  hind  quarters,  great  length  and 
short  legs.  She  took  the  third  premium  at  the 
Philadelphia  County  Exhibition. 

CHERRY,  the  dam  of  Tom  Jones,  with  very 
small  bone  and  heavy  hind  quarters. — Apply  to 
the  Editor. 

Pedigree  of  the  thorough-bred  improved  Dui> 
ham  Sliort  Horn  Bull  Denton,  bred  by  Mr.  John 
Wetherell  of  Kirkley,  Leicestershire,  one  of  the 
first  breeders  of  Shoi-t  Horn  Cattle  in  England. 

He  was  got  by  Old  Denton,  dam  by  Baronet, 
grandam  by  Cripple,  gi-cat  grandam  by  Irish- 
man. Old  Denton  was  by  Comet,  grandam  by 
St.  John,  great  grandam  from  Old  Danby. 

Mr.  Heaton's  cattle  were  produced  by  a  broth- 
er of  the  celebrated,  Barningham  Ox. 


TO  FARMERS. 
J.  W.  Cragg  has  on  hand,  and  offers  for  sale 
on  reasonable  terms,  a  quantity  of  turnip  seed, 
saved  this  season  from  roots  of  his  own  raising, 
and  of  the  following  kinds,  viz :  The  English 
Red  Round,  Norfolk  White,  Yellow  Scwtch,  and 


Printed  every  Friday  at  §4  per  annum,  for  JoHJJ 
S.  Skinnkr,  Editor,  by  Joseph  Robinson,  at  the 
North  West  corner  of  Market  and  Belvidere-  1 
streets,  Baltimore,  where  every  description  of 
Book  and  Job  printing  is  executed  with  neatness 
and  despatch — Orders  from  a  distance  for  Bind- 
ing, with  proper  directions,  promptly  attended 
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AMERICAN  FARMER— Baltimore,  lOth  July,  48S3. 
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HOKTIULLTURE. 


I'OMAHIUM  BRITANNICUM. 

,4n  Historical  und  Bo/ankal  uccoiiri:  of  J^riiits, 
/tv(0«<7!  in  Great  Britain,  by  Henry  J-'/ii/ifis. 
— Second  Edition. 

(Continued  from  page  121.) 
APPLE-TREE.— MALUS. 
In  Botany,  a  species  of  the   Pyriis,  belonging  to 
the  Genus  of  Icosandria   Pentagyiiia. 
That  the  apple-tree  is  a  native  of  tlie   Eastern 
part  of  the  world,  we  have  the  authority  of  the 
earliest  writers,   both  in  the  Sacred  History,   as 
well  as  by  the  information   given  by  the  natural- 
ists of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.     The   Prophet 
Joel,  where  lie  declareth  the   destruction  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  by  a   long   drouglit,  mentions 
the  fruits  which   were  held   in  estimation,   and 
;uiiong  them  he  names  the  apple-tree. 

"  The  Greeks  call  them  ?nedica,"  says  Pliny 
"  after  the  country  from  whence  they  were  first 
brought  in  old  times."  Others  were  called  e/iiro 
tica,  from  Epirus,  their  native  country  ;  and 
that  these  were  the  same  species  of  fruit  that  we 
call  apples  at  this  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
as  they  are  described  in  Pliny's  Natural  History 
as  a  fruit  that  hath  a  tender  skin  to  be  pared  off  ; 
and  he  mentions  crabs  and  wildings  as  being  smal- 
ler ;  "  and  for  tlieir  harsh  sourness,  they  have," 
says  he,  "  many  a  foul  word  and  shrewd  curse 
given  them." 

Apple-trees,  from  the  earlier  accounts,  seem 
to  have  required  the  fostering  care  of  man.  Of 
all  the  fruit-trees  in  Italy,  Pliny  says  the  apple  is 
the  tenderest,  and  least  able  to  bear  heat  or  cold, 
particularly  the  early  kind  that  produces  the 
sweet  Jennitings.  For  a  long  time  the  apple-tree 
was  of  the  highest  value  among  fruit  trees  with 
the  Romans ;  "  there  are  many  apple-trees," 
says  Pliny,  "  in  the  villages  near  Rome  that  let 
for  the  yearly  sum  of  2,000  sesterces,"  which  is 
equal  to  £12  10s.  of  our  money  ;  "  and  some  of 
them,"  says  this  author,  "yielded  more  profit  to 
the  owner  than  a  small  farm,  and  which  brought 
about  the  invention  of  grafting.  There  arc  ap- 
ples that  have  ennobled  the  countries  from 
whence  they  came  ;  and  many  apples  have  im- 
mortalized their  first  founders  and  inventors. — 
Our  best  apples,"  continues  he,  "  will  honour 
the  first  grafters  for  ever  ;  such  as  took  their 
names  from  Matius,  Cestius,  Manlius,  and  Clau 
dius."  Pliny  particvdarizes  the  quince  apples, 
that  came  from  a  quince  grafted  upon  an  apple 
stock,  which  he  says,  smell  like  the  quince,  and 
were  called  Appiana,  after  Appius,  who  was  of 
the  Claudian  House,  and  who  was  the  first  that 
practised  this  grafting.  "  Some  apples,"  says 
Pliny,  "are  so  red  that  they  resemble  blood, 
which  is  caused  by  their  being  at  first  grafted 
upon  a  mulberry  stock  ;"  but  of  :dl  the  apples  he 
has  mentioned,  he  says  that  one  which  took  its 
uame  from  Petisius,  who  reared  it  in  his  time, 
was  the  most  excellent  for  eating,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  sweetness  and  agreeable  flavour. 
He  mentions  nine-and-twenty  kinds  of  apples  as 
being  cultivated  in  Italy  at  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  The  grafting  of 
trees  was  carried  to  its  greatest  extent  about  this 
time.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  Pliny,nearto  Thulia:, 
in  the  Tyburtines  country,  a  tree  grafted  and  la- 
den with  all  manner  of  fruits,  one  bough  bearing 
nuts,  another  berries;  here  hung  grapes,  there 
figs  ;  in  one  part  you  might  see  pears,  in  another 
pomegranates  ;  and,  to  conclude,  no  kind  of  ap- 
ple or  other  fruit  but  there  it  was  to  be  found : 
but  this  tree  did  not  live  long."  Modem  grafters 
will  condemn  this  account  as  fabulous  or  exagge 


benefit  of  mankind,  and  whose  death  was  caused 
by  his  perseverance  in  the  research  after  truth  in 
the  wonderful  works  of  nature  .■' 

Sextus  Papinius,  it  is  said,  brought  two  kinds 
of  apples  to  Rome,  in  the  21st  year  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus  Cicsar  :  the  one  called  Jujubes,  out 
of  Syria  ;  the  other,  Tuberes,  he  brouglit  from 
Africa;  but  their  fruit,  according  to  Pliny's  ac- 
count, rather  resembled  berries  than  apples. 

Tlie  wild  Cral)  is  the  only  apple  indigenous  to 
this  country  ;  and  it  is  on  this  stock  that  most  of 
our  valuable  apples  have  been  grafted  and  raised 
by  the  ingenuity  of  tlie  gardeners,  who  have,  by 
sowing  the  seeds  and  studying  the  soil,  so  improv- 
ed and  multiplied  the  variety  of  this  most  excel- 
lent fruit,  that  it  has  now  become  of  great  na- 
tional impoitancc,  allbrding  an  agreeable  and 
wholesome  diet,  in  a  thousand  shapes,  to  all  class- 
ess  of  society. 

It  was  not  until  the  16th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Vlllth,  that  Pippins  were  first  intro- 
duced into  England,  by  Leonard  Maschal,  who, 
in  Fuller's  words,  "  broughtthem  from  over  sea," 
and  planted  them   at   Plumstead,    in  Sussex,    a 


What    should  we   wisli  for  mnrt  .^     (Jr  wh),  in 

quest 
Of  foreign  vintage,  insincere,  and  mixt. 
Traverse  th' extremest  world.'    Why  tempt  tlu 

rage 
Of  tlie  rough  ocean,  when  our  native  glebe 
Imparts  from  bounteous  womb  annual  recruits 
Of  wine  delectable,  tliat  far  surmounts 
(iallic  or  Latin  grapes,  or  those  that  see 
Tlie  setting  sun  near  Calpe's  tow'ring  height. 
Nor  let  the  Rhodian  nor  the  Lesbian  vines 
Vaunt  thei  r  rich  must,  nor  let  Tokay  contend 
For  sov'reignty  ;  Phanxus'  self  must  bow 
Fo  th'  Ariconian  vales. 

Gerard  who  wrote-his  History  of  Plants  about 
seventy  years  after  the  introduction  of  Pijipins, 
h.isgiieii  no  account  of  this  variety  of  the  ap- 
ple. He  descrilics  but  seven  kinds  :  the  Pome 
Water,  the  Kakcr-ditch  apple — the  king  of  ap- 
ples, the  Quining,  or  Queen  of  apples,  the 
.Summer  Pearmain,  the  Winter  Pearniain,  and 
he  Paradise  apple.  In  his  descriptions  of  ap- 
ples, he  says,  "  'Fhe  fruit  of  apples  do  differ 
greatness,  forme,    colour,    and    taste  ;    some 


small  village  on  the  north  side  of  the  South  [covered  with  a  red  skin,  others  yellow  or 
Downs,near  the  Devil's  Dyke.  Maschal  brouglitlgreene,  varying  infinitely  according  to  the  soyle 
the  first  carp  to  England,  and  thus,   at  one  time,  land  climate  ;  some  very  great,  some  little,   and 


furnished  our  orchards  and  our  ponds  with   the 
I'arest  variety  of  each  kind. 

Tlie  Golden  Pippin  is  a  native  of  Sussex,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  first  reared  at  Parham  Park, 
which  is  also  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
South  Downs.  The  Dutch  acknowledge  it  to  be 
an  English  apple  in  their  catalouge  of  fruits, 
where  it  is  called  the  "  Engelsche  goud  Pepping." 
The  French  call  it  "  Pippin  d'Or,"  which  is  a 
translation  of  the  English  name. 

Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia,  was  so  fond  of 
this  apple,  that  she  was  regularly  supplied  with  it 
from  England  ;  and  in  order  that  she  might  have 
it  in  the  greatest  perfection,  each  apple  was  se- 
parately enveloped  in  silver  paper  before  it  was 
packed. 

The  Ribston  Pippin  is  a  native  of  Ribston 
Park,  Yorkshii-e.  Hargrave,  in  his  History  of 
Knaresborough,  (p.  216,)  says,  "This  place  is 
remarkable  for  the  produce  of  a  delicious  apple, 
called  the  Ribston  Park  Pippin.  The  original  tree 
was  raised  from  a  Pippin  brought  from  France 
from  which  tree  such  numbers  have  been  propa- 
gated, that  they  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  almost 
every  orchard  in  this  and  many  other  counties." 
The  old  tree  is  yet  standing  ;  and  in  the  year 
1787  produced  six  bushels  of  fruit.  Mr.  Speedi- 
ly says,  he  has  seen  the  tree  within  these  last  few 
years,  and  that  it  was  without  decay,  or  any  indi- 
cation of  dissolution. 

Hargrave  adds,  "This  fruit  still  retains  it's 
value,  being  preferred  before  everv  other  apple 
this  country  produces."  While  my'namesake  of 
Herefordshire  says, — 

Let  every  tree  in  every  garden  own 


many  of  a  middle  sort ;  some  are  sweet  of  taste, 
or  something  sour  ;  most  be  of  a  middle  taste,  be- 
tweene  sweet  and  sour  ;  the  which  to  distinguish, 
I  think  it  impossible,  nowitlistanding  I  heare  of 
one  thatintendeth  to  write  a  peculiar  volume  of 
apples,  and  the  use  of  tliem."  This  author  con- 
tinues, "  The  tame  and  grafted  apple-trees  are 
planted  and  set  in  gardens  and  orchards  made 
for  that  purpose:  they  delightto  grow  in  good  and 
fertile  grounds.  Kent  doth  abound  with  apples 
of  most  sorts ;  but  I  have  seen  in  the  pastures 
and  hedge  rows,  about  the  grounds  of  a  worship- 
ful gentleman  dwelling  two  miles  from  Hereford, 
called  M.  Roger  Bodnome,  so  many  trees  of  all 
sortes,  that  the  scruants  drink  for  the  most  part 
no  other  drinke,  but  that  which  is  made  of  ap- 
ples. The  quautitieis  such,  that  by  the  report 
of  the  gentleman  himselfe,  the  parson  hath  for 
tithe  many  hogsheads  of  cyder." 

"  Like  as  there  be  divers  manured  apples,  so 
is  their  sundry  wilde  apples,  or  Crabs,  not  hus- 
banded, that  is  not  grafted.  We  have  in  our 
London  gardens,  (Gerard's  garden  was  in  Hol- 
born)  a  dwarfe  kind  of  sweet  apple  called  the 
Paradise  apple,  which  beareth  apples  very  time- 
ly without  grafting."  From  this  account  we  may 
conclude,  that  the  Pippin  apples  were  still  rare, 
or  that  they  had  not  been  cultivated  out  of  Sus- 
sex, aithough  I  find  (ierard  must  have  seen  the 
fruit  of  tlie  Pippin  kind,  for  in  his  account  of  the 
Pomuni  Anioris,  orLove /Vpple,  he  says  it  is  the 
bigness  of  a  goose  egg  or  a  large  Pippin.  The 
Pippin  appears  to  have  been  scarce  even  in  the 
time  of  Charles  tlie  First  ;  for  in  the  valuation  of 
the  fruit-trees  at  the  royal  gardens  of  his  queen 


TheRedstreak  assup.-eme;  whose  pulpous  fruit  I^Yonld'"''^'''""'  '''^'•'^'^  ""^X  °n'=l"PPi=>t«e  men 
With  gold  irradiate,  and  vermillion,  shine 


Tempting,  not  fatal,  as  the  birth  of  that 
Primeval  interdicted  ])lant,  that  won 
Fond  Eve  in  hapless  hour  to  taste,  and  die. 
This,  of  more  bounteous  influence,  inspires 
Poetic  raptures,  and  the  lowly  Muse 
Kindles  to  loftier  strains  ;  even  I  perceive 
Her  sacred  virtue.     See  !  the  numbers  flov.' 
Easy,  whilst,  cheer'd  with  her  nectareous  juice, 
Her's  and  my  country's  praises  I  exalt. 
Hail,  Herefordian  plant,  that  dost  disdain 
All   other  fields  !      Heav'n's   sweetest    blessiii"-, 

hail ! 
Be  thou  the  copious  matter  of  my  song. 
And  thy  choice,  nectar  I  on  which   always  waits 


rated,  but  what  reason  can  we  have  to  doubt  the  Laughter  and  Sport,  and  care-bei'uilinic  Wit  ;•  ,    •     i  .i,     r/r.       ,         •,.•,.,  

authority  of  a  man,  whose  life  was  spent  to  the  And  Friendship,  chief  delight  of  hum^an  1  f^.        *"'  "T  ^^«^='."'^^.^'  ^'^^  '^^  ^f]  ^"d  Gol- 

'  '  '  a   '■  "^  iiuitiaii  inc.      (je„   Pippiii,  are  m  tne  last  stage  of  decay,  and 


For  some  years  past,  it  has  been  stated  by  se- 
veral ingenious  writers  that  many  of  our  best  va- 
rieties of  apples  could  no  longer  be  cultivated 
with  success  ;  that  by  length  of  time  they  have 
become  degenerated  and  worn  out.  Mr.  Knight 
the  president  of  the  Horticultural  Society  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  that  gave  birth  to  this  idea. 
He  says,  in  his  Pomona  Hereford! ensis,  that 
those  apples  which  have  been  long  cultivated  are 
on  the  decay.  The  Redstreak  and  the  Golden 
Pippin,  can  no  longer  be  propagated  with  advan- 
tage. The  fruit,  like  the  parent  tree,  is  affected 
by  the  debilitated  old  age  of  the  variety.  Again 
he  says,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Ap- 
ple and  Pear,  page6,  "  the  Moil,  and  its  success- 
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the  Stii-e  and  Foxwhelp  ;ae  hastening  rapidly  af- 
ter them."  "  It  ii  much  to  be  regretted,"  says 
Speechly,  "that  this  apparently  visionary  no- 
tion of  the  extinction  of  certain  kinds  of  apples 
should  have  been  promulgated  by  autltovs  of  res- 
jiectubility,  since  the  mistake  v/ill,  for  a  time  at 
ieasl,  be  productive  of  several  ill  consequences." 

Having  obsei-ved  among  the  apples  in  Covent- 
fiardeii  market,  last  year,  a  great  quantity  of  the 
real  Golden  Pippin  in  a  perfect  state,  I  was  indu- 
ced to  make  particular  inquiries  respecting  this 
fruit  ;  and  have  received  satisfactory  accounts 
from  all  quarters,  that  these  trees  are  fast  recov- 
ering from  a  disease,  or  canker,  wliich  appears 
to  have  been  brought  on  by  a  succession  of  un- 
l)ropitious  seasons  ;  but  that  the  summer  of  181S, 
and  the  following  year,  have  greatly  improved 
them. 

When  I  had  decided  to  publish  this  History  of 


disclose  the  ingenious  method  he  has  adopted  to 
procure  new  varieties,  it  is  but  justice  to  depart- 
ed merit  to  notice  with  whom  the  in\cntion  was 
first  deemed  possible  :  and  I  have  great  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  stating,  that,  after  an  unpreju- 
diced research,  I  find  this  wonderful  discovery 
has  l)een  left  for  the  perseverance  of  the  English, 
who,  although  late  in  taking  up  botanical  studies 
have  now  surpassed  whatever  was  done  by  the  an- 
cient world  in  this  science. 

Lord  Bacon,  who  has  been  called  the  Prophet 
of  Arts,  and  who  looked  into  nature  with  a  most 
curious  eye  of  inquiry,  evidently  suspected  that 
it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  breed  of  plants, 
and  .so  procure  kinds,  by  art,  as  novel  as  those 
which  nature  has  sometimes  produced  by  acci- 
dent. 


"  We  see,"  says  the  great  Verulam,  "  that  in 
living  creatures  that  have  male  and  female,  there 
Fruits,  I  waited  on  some  gentleman  who  are  well  i  is  copulation  of  several  kinds,  and  so  compound- 
known  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  their  practi-jed  creatures  ;  as  the  mule  that  is  generated  be- 
(  al  knowledge  in  the  cultivation  of  apples.  Mr.  twixt  the  horse  and  the  ass;  and  some  other  com- 
Hugh  Ronalds,  jun.  of  Brentford,  informed  me  pounds  which  we  call  monsters, 
that  he  had  lately  seen  a  tree  of  the  Golden  Pip-  "The  compounding  or  mixture  of  kinds  in 
i)in  kind,  which  had  been  planted  against  a  wall  plants  is  not  found  out  ;  which  nevertheless,  if  it 
■A\  a  south  aspect,  which  was  in  a  thriving  condi-  be  possible,  is  more  at  command  than  that  of  liv- 
tion,  and  the  fruit  in  a  perfect  state.  Mr.  Ro-  jng  creatures  ;  wherefore  it  were  one  of  the 
nalds,  sen.  assured  me  it  was  the  true  Golden  most  notable  experiments  touching  plants  to  find 
Pippin,  and  that  there  is  no  fear  of  losing  this  va-  it  out,  for  so  you  may  have  great  variety  of  new 
riety.  fruits,  and  flowers  yet  unknown.     Grafting  does 

Mr.Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  who  politely  showed  it   not:"  adds  this  great  man  ;  "that  mendeth 
me  a  variety  of  500  kinds  of  apple  trees,  was  de-  the  fruit,  or   doubleth  the  flowers,    ?cc.  ;  but   it 
cidedly   of   opinion  that   the   apparent  decay  of  h^th  not  the  power  to  make  a  new  kind,  for  the 
some  trees  was  owing  to  the  unfavourable  springs^  scion  ever  overruleth  the  stock." 
we  have  had  for  several  years.  Bradley,  whose  works  were  published  in  1718, 

Mr.  Knight  of  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,   has^ijout  a  century  after  those  of  Lord  Bacon,  is  the 
also  favoured  me  with  his  opinion,  which  perfect-!  fij-st  author  who  wrote  on  this  subject  as  being  ac- 

]y  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Ronalds  and  Mr.  Lee.|(.oniplished  ;  but  the  exact  method  was  not  then  \  of  the  Golden  Harvey.  Mr.  Knight  also  raised 
Mr.  Knight  added,  that  if  this  spring  and  sum-; clearly  understood,  as  he  only  describes  it  by  tlie  Foxley  apple,  from  the  seed  of  the  yellow 
mer  should  be  as  favourable  as  the  tvi/o  last  ii^.-mging  the  branches  of  difierent  trees  together  Siberian  Crab  and  the  pollen  of  the  Orange  Pip- 
veasons,  he  should  be  able  to  show  me  this  and|■^yl•^e'n  jn  (jiossom  ;  but,  on  this  hint,  the  garden-  pin  :  this  fi'uit  also  received  the  pj-emium  in  1808, 
otherold  varieties  of  the  apple-tree  in  as  perfect'(,,.g  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  practised  be- 
a  state  as  they  have  ever  been  known.  Ifore  it  was   much   attended  to   in  this  covmtry, 

Mr.   Knight,    the   ingenious  president  of    tlle!.^vl^Q,.e  tj^g  discovery   was  made   and  published  ; 
Horticultural  Society,  I   conclude  had    watched;ijm^  to  do  them  justice,  they  have  the    honor  to 


blossoms  are  then  closed  again,  as  in  Fig.  1.  and 
suffered  to  remain  till  they  open  spontaneously. — 
From  the  blossoms  of  tlietrce,  which  it  is  propo- 
sed to  make  the  male  parent  of  the  future  variety, 
must  be  taken  a  portion  of  their  pollen  or  farina, 
when  i-eady  to  fall  from  the  mature  anthers,  and 
deposited  upon  the  pointals  of  the  blossoms, 
which  consequently  will  afford  seed.  By  shakint- 
the  blossoms  over  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  you 
will  ascertain  when  the  pollen  is  ready.  It  is  ne- 
cessary in  this  experiment,  to  cover  the  branches 
on  which  the  prepared  blossoms  are,  with  a  thin 
muslin  or  gauze,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  flowers,  or 
keep  off  the  sun  or  air,  but  to  prevent  the  bees 
or  other  insects  from  inoculating  them  with  the 
pollen  of  other  blossoms,  which  would  make  the 
experiment  uncertain  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the 
fruit  and  the  seeds  of  a  large  size,  it  is  best  to 
leave  but  few  blossoms  on  the  tree,  and,  at  all 
events,  to  clear  the  branches  on  which  the  pre- 
pared flowers  are,  from  all  other  blossoms. — 
When  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe,  the  pips  or  seeds 
should  be  sown  at  a  proper  season,  and  in  suita- 
ble soil,  and  in  about  four  or  six  years  fruit  may- 
be expected.  Mr.  Knight  has  also  made  some 
curious  experiments  between  the  peach  and  the 
almond,  which  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the 
former  fruit.  Among  the  new  apples  which  the 
world  have  to  thank  Mr.  Knight  for,  is  the 
Grange  apple,  which  fruited  first  in  1802,  and  ob- 
tained the  prize  of  the  Herefordshire  Agricultural 
Society  :  it  is  the  offspring  of  the  Orange  Pippin  and 
the  Golden  Pippin.  He  also  obtained  the  annual 
premium  of  the  same  society,  in  1807,  for  the  Si- 
berian Harvey,  an  apple  which  fruited  for  the  first 
time  in  that  year.  This  tree  was  raised  from  the 
seed  of  the  Yellow  Siberian  Crab  and  the   pollen 


these  trees  during  the  unfavourable  wet  seasons 
we   have    had  from    the   commencement   of  the 
present  century,  and  finding  the  disease  increase, 
lie  attributed  it  to  the  old  age  of  varieties  ;  for, 
as  the  great  friend  of  Pomona,  his  object  evident- 
ly was  to  encourage  the  obtaining  and  cultivation 
of  new  kinds,  to  replace  those  which  he  appre- 
hended would   be  lost  to  the  country.     I    have 
made  this  digression,  to  prevent  if  possible  our 
licst  apples  from  being  stigmatized  as  a  decaying 
fruit  and  unprofitable  to  the  grafter,  wluch  would 
be  the  cause   of  their   becoming  scarce,  and,  in 
time,  totally  lost.     1  have  not  presumed  to  set  my 
judgment  in  opposition  to  that  of  Mr.  Knight,  who 
IS  so  justly  celebrated  for  his  attention  to  horti- 
cultui-al   pursuits  ;  but   it  behoves  all   who  may 
write  of  this  most  valuable  fruit,  to   recommend 
the  graftings  to  be  of  the  best  kinds,  and  to  tlirow 
out  no  hint  that  may  cause  our  nurserymen  to  ne- 
glect it's  propagation.     Gerard,  when  he  publish- 
ed liis  Account  of  the  Apple  in  1597,  was  a  warm 
advocate  for  the  cultivation  of  apples.     "  Gentle- 
men that  have   laud  and   living,"  says  he,  "  put 
forward,  in  the  name  of  God;  graffe,  set,  plant, 
and  nourish  up  trees  in  cuery   corner   of    yoiii 
grounds  ;  the  labour  is  small,  the  co.st  is  nothing, 
the  commoditie  is  great,  your  seines  shall  have 
plentie,  the  poor  shall  liave  somewhat   in  time  of 
■want  to  relieve  their  necessitie,  and   Ciod  shall 
reward  your  good  mindcs  and  diligence." 

Herefordshire  has  nov/  to  boast  of  a  friend  ti: 
Pomona  in  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  who 
has,  for  some  years  past,  been  benefiting  his 
country,  by  creating,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, a  new  variety  of  fruits  ;  but  before  1 


acknowledge  that  they  owe  the  art  to  the  English. 
It  now  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest  per- 
fection ;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  relate  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Knight  has  so  successfully  produced 
new  varieties  of  apples  and  other  fruits  ;  and  al- 
though he  has  most  clearly  explained  himself, 
yet  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  elucidate  it 
more  plainly  by  plates  from  drawings,  which  I 
have  made  from  the  blossoms  for  the  express  pur- 
pose, knowing  how  little  even  the  botanical  terms 
are  understood  by  the  farmers,  and  many  garden- 
ers in  the  country. 

Mr.  Knight,  in  his  Pomona  Herefordiensis, 
ays,  "  It  is  necessary  to  contrive  that  the  two 
.rees  fiom  which  you  intend  to  raise  the  new  kind, 
should  blossom  at  the  same  time  ;  therefore  if 
one  is  an  earlier  sort  than  the  other,  it  must  be 
etarded  by  shading,  or  brought  into  a  cooler  sit- 
uation, and  the  latest  forwarded  by  a  warm  wall 
or  a  sunny  situation,  so  as  to  procure  the  blossoms 
at  the  same  period." 

The  apple  blossom  contains  about  twenty  sta- 
mina or  males,  which  are  represented  in  Plate  1. 
No.  ,",  and  generally  five  pointals  or  females, 
which  form  the  centre  of  the  cup  or  cavity  of  the 
lilossom,  as  in  Figure  No.  4.  The  males  stand  in 
a  circle,  just  within  the  bases  of  the  petals,  or 
flower  leaves,  and  are  formed  of  slender  threads, 
each  of  which  terminates  in  a  small  yellow  ball 
or  anther,  as  in  Fig.  5.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms 
arc  nearly  full  grown,  as  in  Fig.  1.  they  must  be 
carefully  opened,  and  all  the  male  stamina  cut  or 
extracted,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  pointals  or  fe- 
males, which  will  then  appear  as  in  Fig.  4.    The 


and  it  is  said  to  rival  the  Golden  Pippin  in  sweet- 
ness. 

The  cultivation  of  this,  our  most  valuable  fruit, 
has  been  attended  to  with  so  much  care  of  late 
years,  that  one  of  our  great  gardeners,  (Mr. 
Hugh  Ronalds,  of  Brentford,)  exhibited  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  in  August,  1818,  sixteen  varie- 
ties  of  apples,  and  in  September  he  exhibited  fif- 
ty-eight other  sorts,  all  grown  in  his  own  garden, 
and  considered  the  finest  collection  ever  exhibit- 
ed. In  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year, 
he  exhibited  fifty-three  sorts,  making  in  the 
whole  a  variety  of  127  kinds  of  this  our  staple 
fruit,  which,  in  point  of  real  value,  takes  place 
of  all  others,  and  affords  a  variety  for  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  both  for  the  dessert  and  for  culinary 
purposes,  as  well  as  the  drink  of  which  Phillips 
in  Aliltonian  verse  has  sung, — 

Some  ciders  have,  by  art  or  age,  unlearn 'd 
'liieir  genuine  relish,  and  of  sundry  vines 
A'sum'dthe  flavour;  one  sort  counterfeits 
riie  sparkling  nectar  of  Champagne  ;  with  that, 
A  German  oft  has  swill'd  his  throat,  and  sworn, 
Deluded,  that  imperial  Rhine  bestow'd 
The  gen'rous  rummer,  whilst  the  owner,  pleas'd, 
Laughs  inly  at  his  guest,  thus  entertain'd 
With  foreign  vintage  from  his  cider  cask. 

Thomson  has  thus  beautifully  described  the  ci- 
der season : — 

The  fragant  stores,  the  wide  projected  heaps 
Of  apples,  which  the  lusty-handed  year, 
Innumerous,  o'er  the  blushing  orchard  shakes  ; 
A  various  spirit,  fresh,  delicious,  keen. 
Dwells  in  their  gelid  pores  ;  and,  active,  points 
The  piercing  cider  for  the  thirsty  tongue. 
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Apple-winc  is  admired  as  a  summer  beverage 
but  it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  cider  made 
from  GoldcH  Pippins,  which,  when  given  in  good 
condition,  and  well  timed,  surpasses  every  other 
refreshing  drink.  The  spirit  extracted  from  ci- 
der is  equal  to  brandy  for  preserving  fruit,  or 
mixing  in  made  wines  or  liquors. 

A  solution  of  iron  in  tlic  juice  of  the  Golden 
Rennet,  evaporated  to  a  thick  consistency,  proves 
an  elegant  chalybeate. 

Dr.  Short  informs  us,  that  cider  was  first  in- 
vented by  a  Norman,  who  much  admired  the 
delicate  flavour  of  apples;  and  "long  observa- 
tion," says  he,  "assures,  us  that  sucli  as  chiefly 
drink  cider,  are  more  healthy  and  strong,  and 
have  better  complexions,  than  those  that  are  ac- 
customed to  wine  or  ale."  Both  Lord  Bacon  and 
Dr.  Baynard  tell  us  of  several  persons  near  a  hun- 
dred, and  some  above,  who,  having  seldom  used 
any  other  liquor,  were  very  active  and  vigorous 
at  that  age.  It  is  certainly  more  nourishing  than 
wine,  for  not  being  so  thoroughly  fermen*cd,  its 
spirits  are  less  subtile  and  impetuous. 

"  There  is  made  an  ointment,"  says  Gerard, 
"  with  the  pulp  of  apples  and  swine's  grease  and 
rose-water,  which  is  used  to  beautify  the  face, 
and  to  take  away  the  roughness  of  the  skin, 
which  is  called  in  shops  pomatum,  of  the  apples 
whereof  it  is  made." 

As  the  Horticultural  Society  of  this  country 
has  been  established  for  tlie  puipose  of  benefit- 
ting the  world  by  their  attention  to  tlie  improve- 
ment of  our  various  fruits,  and  as  I  know  it  to  be 
a  part  of  their  study  to  induce  the  planters  of  or- 
cliards  to  cultivate  and  propagate  the  best  kinds 
of  apples  only,  I  trust  that  by  their  attention  we 
shall  soon  have  our  markets  supplied  with  a  su- 
perior kind  of  apples  to  what  is  now  generally  of- 
fered for  sale,  as  the  same  land  that  will  produce 
an  ill-flavoured  apple  willaff'ord  a  good  one  ;  and 
it  is  as  easy  to  raise  the  best  kinds  of  apple-trees 
as  those  of  inferior  value. 

The  Siberian  Crab  Apple  was  not  cultivated  in 
this  country  until  1758,  and  the  small  fruited  va- 
riety was  first  introduced  in  1784.  The  flavour  of 
this' latter  kind  is  highly  esteemed  in  tarts  and 
puddings,  and  the  tree  is  often  planted  as  an  or- 
nament in  our  shn\bberies. 

In  pruning  apple-trees,  nothing  more  sliould  be 
done  than  to  cut  out  all  those  branches  which 
cross  each  other,  to  prevent  the  rubbing  of  the 
bark  ;  but  never  to  shorten  any  of  tlieir  slioots, 
except  those  shoots  or  suckers  which  proceed 
from  the  stem,  which  should  be  entirely  taken 
off,  as  also  all  branches  broken  by  the  wind  or 
accident,  which  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  di- 
vision of  the  branch.  November  is  the  best  time 
to  prune  apple  trees,  as  it  injures  them  to  prune 
in  trosty  weather,  or  when  the  sap  begins  to  rise. 
Pruning  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  as  it 
creates  useless  shoots,  and  prevents  the  fruiting  ; 
but  if  trees  are  becoming  too  full  of  brandies, 
•which  will  be  the  case  in  espaliers,  the  better 
way  is  to  rub  off  the  buds  and  shoots  which  are 
in-egulai'ly  produced,  in  the  growing  season.  All 
sorts  of  apples  produce  their  fruit  upon  cursions, 
or  spurs,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful 
not  to  cut  off  or  desti-oy  them,  as  they  continue  to 
be  fruitful  for  several  seasons. 

The  apples  intended  to  be  preserved  fortlie 
winter  should  remain  on  the  trees  until  quite  ripe, 
when  they  should  be  gathered  in  dry  wcatlier, 
and  placed  in  a  heap  for  five  or  six  weeks,  in  or- 
der to  sweat  :  they  should  then  be  carefully  wi- 
ped dry,  and  those  that  are  perfectly  sound,  pack- 
ed in  large  jars  or  boxes  so  as  to  be  excluded  from 
the  air,  which  will  keep  them  sound  and  plump, 
and  retain  their  flavour. 

I  have  found  the  wood  of  old  apple-trees,  when 


used  as  a  fuel 
fume. 


produce  a  most  agreeable  per-  inventor,  that   I  am   now  convinced   of   my  not 
being  tlic    first   original   inventor;    and     as  tlie 


'Ihe  various  diseases  to  which  the  apple-tree  most  effectual  iTmedy  in  my  power,  I  am  pre 
is  subject,  have  occupied  the  attention  and  thelpared  to  say,  that  I  have  already  taken  eliicieu 
pen  of  some  of  our  greatest  naturalists,  as  well  measures  to  have  my  specification  immediate 
as  many  of  our  eminent  practical  gardeners. —  ly  withdi\uvn  from  the  patent  office,  by  which 
iVnimals  of  difl^erent  species  are  found  to  engen-ni cans  the  public  will  be  ecjually  'as  secure 
dor  a  variety  of  kinds  of  animalcule,  particular- 'against  an)  injurious  effects  from  it,  as  if  it  had 
ly  wliere  cleanliness  is  not   attended  to.     Trees, 'never   existed. 

according  to  their  kinds,  attract  different  blights:!  It  is  with  me  a  subject  of  particular  regret, 
our  endeavours,  therefore,  would  bo  in  vain  to'that  I  was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  op'por- 
avoid  the  blight  affecting  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  tunity  of  referring  to  such   information,  prior  to 


of  large  trees  ;  but  as  the  trunk  and  branches  of 
the  api)le-tree  are  often  injured,  and  sometime 
destroyed,  by  animalcule;,  an  attention  to  tin 
cleanliness  of  these  trees  cannot  fail  of  beiin 
beneficial  to  their  growth.  It  has  therefore  oc 
curredto  me,  from  observations  and  experiments 
I  have  made  since  compiling  this  work,  that  if 
the  trunks  of  the  apple-trees  were  rubbed  with 
the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  the  elder 
which  all  kind  of  blight  hath  an  antipathy,  that 
those  injurious  although  minute  insects  would 
not  only  be  destroyed,  but  that  it  would  prevent 
their  fixing  themselves  on  these  trees.  As  tliis  is 
a  matter  of  importance  to  the  public,  I  shall 
feel  obliged  by  the  remarks  of  any  gentleman 
who  may  be  disposed  to  tiy  the  experiment. — 
The  canker  of  apple-trees,  I  apprehend,  is  prin 
cipally  occasioned  by  the  uncongenial  quality  of 
the  soil.  I  lately  travelled  with  a  gentleman 
who  informed  me,  that  having  observed  all  his 
apple-trees  became  cankered  at  a  certain  state  of 
growth  he  was  induced  to  examine  the  nature  of 
the  soil  at  the  greatest  depth  the  roots  had  pene- 
trated, and  which  he  found  consisted  of  gravel. 
Not  being  willing  to  give  over  the  propagation  of 
apple-trees,  he  caused  a  pavement  of  bricks  to 
be  made  on  the  bed  of  gravel,  which  obliged  the 
roots  to  take  a  horizontal  direction,  and  thereby 
prevented  their  reaching  the  gravel,  since  whicli 
they  have  been  free  from  canker. 
f  To  be  Contiiiueil.J 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

HYDRAULIC  LIFT. 

Having  observed  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  8th 
inst.  an  article  taken  from  the  Massachusetts 
S])y,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  I  have  received 
a  /latent  fur  the  hydraulic  lift,  the  use  of  whicli  is 
to  raise  and  lower  boats  from  one  level  of  a  canal 
to  another;  it  lias  become  my  duty,  in  replv, to 
state,  that  sucli  is  by  no  means  the  fact  ;  tlrat 
on  the  contrary,  I  never  have  received  any 
such  patent.  That  my  specification  was  lodg- 
ed in  the  department  of  state,  and  affirmation 
then  made  of  my  believing  myself  to  be  the 
original  inventor,  I  admit,  because  at  that  time, 
I  had  abundant  reason  to  believe,  tliat  v/as 
the  true  and  absolute  fact ;  neither  was  I  aware 
of  any  foundation  for  an  opposite  sentiment  un 
til  within  a  few  days  past  when  it  was  remark- 
ed to  me  by  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  that 
he  had  received  some  information  of  its  beint( 
in  operation  ufion  the  Kllesmcre  canal  in  Unglattd, 
and  that  it  was  understood  to  ansvoer  an  ejccel- 
lent  /lur/iose. 

Chapman's  observations  on  canal  navigation, 
quoted  in  tlie  above  article,  I  have  never  seen  ; 
but  upon  examining  Vol.  6  of  Rees'  Cyclope- 
dia, also  quoted  at  the  close  of  the  said  article, 
the  loan  of  wliich  I  obtained  from  a  particular 
acquaintance,  I  there,  contrary  to  my  expec- 
tations, and  very  much  to  my  surprise,  found 
an  invention  described,  and  said  to  be  in  ope- 
ration upon  the  canal  above  mentioned,  so  ve- 
ry similar  in  its  essential  principles,  to  the  one 
of  which  I   had  considered  myself  the  original 


the  date  of  my  specification,  which  might  then 
liave  been  prevented;  but  with  conscious  ho- 
nesty and  integrity,  I  can  and  do,  hereby  utter- 
ly deny  and_  disclaim  anij,  and  every  intention 
■-■■.'hatex'er,  of  ever  having  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, conceived  the  design  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  any  law,  for  the  purpose  of  appropria- 
ting to  myself,  the  sole  benefit  of  the  invention 
in  question,  witliout  being  in  fact,  as  I  really 
believed  I  was,  its  true  original  inventor.  Had 
my  plan  succeeded  and  gone  into  operation,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  my  discovery,  I  should 
have  considered  myself  entitled  to  receive  a 
moderate  compensation  for  its  use,  otherwise 
not. 

VVM.  KENWORTHY. 
itT^  Those    printers   who  have  published  my 
specification,    of  the  hydraulic  lift,  are  respect- 
fully requested  to  insert  the  above. 

■— ^BiojS— 
"  SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION." 
The  extensive  Cotton  Factory,  recently  burnl 
at  Watcrtown,  was  first  discovered  to  be  on 
fire  in  the  upper  story,  where  for  a  long  time,  there 
had  been  neitlier  lights  or  fire ;  whiclt  leaves  no 
doubt  of  a  spontaneous  combustion,  from  a  quantity 
of  dirt  and  cotton  sweepings,  that  had  been  col- 
lecting for  several  months.  It  being  now  well 
known,  that  many  kinds  of  vegetable  substances, 
especially  cotton  mixed  with  oil,  grease,  or  fat, 
of  almost  any  description,  will  produce  fire,  it 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  manufacturers 
to  keep  their  factories  clean  of  this  waste  cot- 
ton, and  every  other  material  tending  to  pro- 
duce combustion, — especially  at  a  distance  from 
their  principal  and  most  valuable  buildings. 
There  ha\e  been  three  recent  instances  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  from  the  wicks  of  damaged 
candles,  from  which  the  tallow  had  been  press- 
ed ;  and  it  behoves  those  persons  interested  in 
manufacturing  establishments,  to  guard  against 
tlie  like  misfortunes  to  their   own. 


GRASS  BONNETS. 
The  manufacture  of  hats  similar  to  those 
brought  from  Leghorn,  has  arri^•ed  at  such  perfec- 
tion in  this  country,  and  the  young  ladies  enga- 
ged in  setting  them  up  are  so  persevering,  tliat 
\\-e  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  were  soon  in- 
dependent of  foreign  countries  forthis  expensive, 
and,  in  some  respects,  necessary  article.  We 
yesterday  examined  a  new  hat  made  by  a  young 
lady  at  Guilford,  (Conn.)  to  be  seen  at  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Wintringliam,  No.  125,  William-sti-eet, 
which,  in  our  opinion  surpasses  any  thing  of  the 
kind  exhibited  in  this  city.  We  understood,  a 
few  years  ago,  that  there  was  an  establishment  in 
this  city  for  manufacturing  liats  of  this  descrip- 
tion, but  have  not  heard  any  thing  respecting 
t  of  late.  We  hope  it  has  not  been  abandoned, 
as  it  is  evident,  from  tlie  prices  hitherto  obtain- 
ed for  every  domestic  hat  offered  for  sale,  that 
the  public  are  disposed  to  encourage  this  branch 
of  industry.  The  Agricultural  societies  should 
not  lose  sight  of  it  in  awarding  their  premiums. 
Com.  yldvertiaer. 
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TliAJs'  TOR  TH^  JVIAXAGV^^VIFjNT  0¥  AX  AW^ATSlil^  TAlBlM, 

WHERE  THE  SOIL  IS  CONGENIAL  TO  TURNIPS  AND  BARLEY; 

Whereby  the  most  extensive  Stock  of  Sheep  may  be  kept,   and  the  largest  Quantity  of  Cora  grown,  possible — at  the  same  time  that  the  Land 

is  kept   in  the  highest  State  of  Heart  and  Cultivation. 

By  JOHN  HALL,  Little  Marshall,  Ide,  near  Exeter. 


Jm-I^i-R  years  SUCCESSIOJV  of  crops.— four  HU.N-DRED  ACRES. 


50  Acres.       |        50  Acres. 
Wheat. 


50  Acres. 

Vetches  and 

Winter  Turnips, 

fed  and  folded. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

50  Acres.       I        50  Acres. 


Barley. 


Barley. 


50  Acres. 
Grasses  cut    for 
Hay,  ploughed 
up    and   dunged. 


50  Acres. 
Grasses  fed. 


50  Acres. 

Early  Tuniips, 
fed  and  folded. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Barley. 


Vetches  and 
Winter  Turnips. 


Barley.  Grasses  mown.  Grasses  fed.      I  Early  Turnips.    I 


Wheat. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Grasses,  Barley.  Grasses  fed.  Early  Turnips. 

'■  FOURTH  YEAR^ 

Barley. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Vetches  and 
Winter  Turnips. 


Early  Turnips.  Grasses  fed. 


Wheat. 


I      Vetches  and 
I  Winter  Turnips. 


Grasses  mown. 


Barley. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


FIFTH  YEAR. 
wTntM-'^Turnf  s  I    brasses  mown.   I  Barley.  I  Early  Turnips.   1      Grasses  fed. 


SIXTH  YEAR. 


wTnte^i^Turnf  s   I  Barley.  I    Grasses  mown.   I  Barley.  I    Early  Turnips.  I      Grasses  fed. 


Wheat. 


SEVENTH  YEAR. 


B^riey.  I     ^..ffo^Hky.      |   Early  Turnips.   |      Grasses  fed.      | 


Wheat. 


Vetches  and 
Winter  Turnips. 


Grasses  fed.         Early  Turnips. 


EIGHTH  YEAR. 

Vetches  and 
Winter  Turnips. 


Barley. 


Barley. 


Grasses  mown. 


Wheat. 


Vetches  and 
Winter  Turnips. 


NINTH  YEAR. 
Barley.  I  Barley. 


Grasses  mown.  Grasses  fed.  Early  Turnips.. 


ItT'  By  the  foregoing  rotation,  each  two  compartments  of  50  acres  come  to  wheat  every  fourth  year,  (that  is,  one  fourth  of  the  farm  is 
wheat,)  but  it  avoids  the  usual  recurrence  of  one  other  fourth  clover  or  grasses  after  barley,  by  dividing  every  field  into  two,  and  distri- 
buting the  management  so  as  to  break  the  four-course  shift.  The  author's  own  remarks  will  be  added  next  week,  by  which  it  appears, 
that  his  barley  after  wheat  is  always  better  than  after  vetches  and  winter  turnips.  The  horizontal  reading  shews  the  state  of  the  crops 
each  year,   and  the  pei-pendicular  arrangement,   shews  them  as  they   follow  each  other  in    succession — Edit. 


In  the  open  countries,  whei-e  corn  is  grown,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep  kept,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  better  to  pursue  the  following  Plan,  which 
will  be  attended  with  this  convenience,  that  three  years  out  of  four  the  barley  fields  will  lay  together  (of  some  consequence  certainly,  both 
at  seed-time  and  harvest ;)  and  the  feeding-land  also  rather  more  contiguous  (a  circumstance  particularly  desirable,)  as  sheep,  for  reasons 
quicWy   apparent  to  the  farmer,  should  not  have  far  to  travel  to  their  fold. 


FIFE  YEARS  SUCCESSJO^r  OF  CROPS.— FOUR  HUADRED  ACRES. 
FIRST  year:  ~  " 


50  Acres.        |        50  Acres. 
Vv'heat. 


50  Acres. 

Winter  Turnips, 

and  Vetches, 

fed  and  folded. 


50  Acres. 
Barley. 


50  Acres. 
Barlev. 


50  Acres. 

Grass,  cut, 

ploughed,  and 

dunged. 


Winter  Turnips, 
and  Vetches. 


Barley.  Barley- 


SECOND  YEAR 

Grasses, 
cut  for  Hay. 


Grasses  fed.  Early  Turnips. 


THIRD  YEAR. 


^^'•'^y-  1      cu?forH%-.      I      Grasses  fed.      |    Early  Turaips.    | 

Early  Turnips.   I 


Wheat. 


Grasses  fed. 


Wheat. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

I      Vetches  and 
Winter  Turnips. 


Barley. 


Wheat. 


Vetches  and 
Winter  Turnips. 


FIFTH  YEAR. 
Barley.  I  Barley. 


Grasses 
cut  for  Hay. 


50  Acres. 
Grasses  fed. 


50  Acres. 

Early  'I'urnips, 
fed    and   folded. 


Wheat. 


Vetches  and 
Winter  Turnips. 


Barley. 


Barley.  I  Grasses  for  Hay, 


Grasses  fed.      I   Early  Turnips. 


AMERICAN   KaIIMER. 
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The  peculiar  :idvrinta5,fs  of  this  sy-siom  arc, 
that  while  a  large  i:i3visi>>n  is  made  tV,r  blieep, 
half  the  farm  is  sown  Ic  torn  ;  and,  that,  too, 
by  a  proper  appropriation  of  the  cUiiis;'  made  on 
the  farm,  and  use  of  the  fold,  without  ex- 
hausting the  land.  As  (generally  speakln;;)  the 
best   sam/iles  of  barley  are   grown   after   wheat 


dise.ised  animals,  niight  be  es])!.>;:ai  ;,  imj'iovcd 
by  slciughtering  some  individuals  t  iiich  i.TC  ill 
of  compliiints,  generally  csleemcd  Lncurahle,  at 
at  an  early  stage  ;  in  order  to  trace,  if  p  )bsible, 
the  origin  ot  the  disease,  and  to  discover  in 
which  of  the  viscera,  or  organs,  the  deficiency 
commences;   or,  otherwise,   whether  it  be   whol- 


stubble,   and     the    largest   c/uanti/ics    after    tur-ly  external.     This  may  be  exemplified  in  several 
nips,  an   arrangement   is  here   made   for  sowing  of  the  diseases  of  Sheep  that  causes  4i(6?rftvj  rfea//;, 


half-and  half,  with  a  fit  reference  to  the  other 
succeeding  crops.  The  dung  being  invariably 
applied  after  the  exhaustion  by  the  scythe, 
restores  the  pabulum  of  the  land  on  which  the 
grass  was  mown  ;  and  which  is  brought  to  a 
meliorated  state  by  a  crop  of  turnips,  fed  off 
early  and  folded,  preparatory  for  wheat :  the 
wheat  always  follows  the  meliorating  crops  of  a 
one  year's  lay,  and  turnips  fed  off  and  folded. 
The  cleanness  of  the  land  is  ensured  by  each 
crop  of  turnips  being  hoed  at  least  twice,  in  ad- 
dition to  general  good  husbandry  ;  and  the  stout 
heart  of  the  farm  is  maintained  by  the  dung 
and  fold,  manuring  nearly  or  quite  half  the  land, 
annually  ;  and,  though  last,  not  least,  a  variety 
of  such  extent  in  the  succession  of  crops  is  ob- 
served (in  the  first  plan  as  a])plicable  to  enclosed 
countries,)  that  no  crop  follows  similarly  to 
■what  it   did  before,  until  the  ninth  year. 

It  may  be  just  worthy  of  remark,  that  10  to 
20  acres  of  the  barley-land  may  be  sown  to 
oats,  as  provision  for  the  horses  of  the  farm ; 
and  10  or  20  acres  of  vetches  sown  instead 
of  turnips,  to  aid  the  summer  feed  of  the  flock, 
without  alteration  of  this  system. 

Mr.  Hall  having  noticed  many  persons  who 
were  farming  without  a  regular  system,  and, 
in  consequence,  not  obtaining  the  full  produce 
their  farms  were  capable  of,  has  been  induced 
thereby,  and  the  approbation  of  many  agricul- 
tural friends,  to  publish  this  plan  ;  and  he 
begs  to  add,  that  having  no  view  beyond  the 
general  good  of  landlord,  tenant,  and  the  coun- 
try, he  hopes  he  shall  escape  unkind  criticism, 
assuring  those  who  feel  inclined  to  cavil,  he  will 
with  pleasure,  readily  give  up  his  own  plan 
and  unite  with  the  rest  of  the  agvicultui-al  world 
in  the  approval  of  any  more  proJuctive  system, 
whenever  it  may  be  brought  forwai*d 

WARDROP,  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE 
EYE  OF  THE  HORSE. 

The  author  of  this  excellent  little  Essay 
gives  a  plate,  in  which  the  anatomy  of  the  eye 
is  ably  displayed.  The  preliminary  remarks 
are  very  judicious,  and  from  this  division  of  the 
subject  we  extract  our  present  article  ;  adding 
such  remarks  on  the  jiassages  selected  as  are 
suggested  by   the  reasoning. 

"  A  taste  for  pursuits  of  this  kind  among  me- 
dical men  might  lead  to  still  more  important  re- 
sults, as  any  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
diseases  of  animals  must  serve  to  illustrate  the 
diseases  of  the  human  body ;  and  the  frequent 
opportunities  of  dissection  and  experiment  in 
animals,  and  the  facility  in  conducting  such 
enquiries,  would,  if  zealously  pursued,  mate- 
rially promote  such  an  object.  From  these  re- 
searches the  agriculturist  might  also  derive 
some  useful  hints,  to  guide  in  improving  the 
breeds  of  domestic  animals;  a  subject,  which  the 
pursuits  of  scientific  men  are  likely  materially  to 
contribute." 

The  author  here  refers  to  Mr.  Cline's  excel- 
lent paper  on  the  Form  of  Animals,  to  which 
we  may  add  the  Treatise  on  the  Rot,  by  Dr.  Har- 
rison, as  instances  in  which  the  liberal  attention 
of  science  has  been  usefully  turned  to  these  i-u 
ral  subjects.    The  opportunities  of  dissection  ii 


and  m  some  diseases,  very  similar,  of  Cattle  and 
Swine.  The  garg\'t  in  Sheep  is  confounded  with 
\.h.c  res/i,  red-water,  m\A  bloodstriking ;  a  morti- 
fication of  the  bowels  is  not  distinguished  from 
gangrene  by  external  hurt.  Whether  the  dis- 
ease called  the  braxey  or  sickness,  in  Scotland, 
be  the  same  as  the  TOHy!;/*/;,  and  in  what  these 
differ  from  the  thottcr-ill,  we  have  no  know- 
ledge. Sheep  die  suddenly  (sometimes  numer- 
ously) at  different  sorts  of  keeping,  and  exhibit- 
ing very  different  appearances  after  death,  yet 
the  disease  is  called  by  the  same  name  ;  or  by 
different  names  in  different  places,  and  no  onej 
knows  any  thing  satisfactory  about  the  matter. 
All  this  (upon  which  we  could  very  much  en- 
large) forms  a  field  for  scientific  investigation,! 
highly  inlei-esting  to  lural  affairs,  and  might  be; 
advantageous  to  medical  knowledge.  In  the  pre-; 
sert  state  of  the  case,  we  conceive  it  would j 
form  a  fit  subject  for  an  honorary  reward  from 
the  Board  of  Agriculture, /(;?■  the  best  Kssay  on 
the  discriminating  a?id  fiecnliar  symptoms  of  the 
various  diseases  in  Sheeji,  causing  sudden  death. 
"  The  diseases  of  all  the  organs  of  the  lower 
animals  are  not  only  less  numerous  (says 
our  author)  but  they  are  more  uniform  in  their 
progress  and  symptoms,  than  those  of  the  hu- 
man body."  If  this  be  so,  as  we  think  few  will 
presume  to  deny,  the  reproach  of  our  present 
ignorance  is  so  much  the  greater. — Our  author 
continues  thus : — 

"The  Eye  of  the  Horse  is  subject  to  much 
fewer  diseases  than  that  of  man,  whilst  at  the 
same  lime  these  diseases  do  not  assume  that  al- 
most infinite  variety  of  character,  which  is  met 
with  in  the  human  eye,  and  which  is  in  man, 
produced  from  the  habits  of  society,  and  the  va- 
rious modes  of  life  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

"  The  uniformity  in  the  apijearances  of  diseas- 
es in  the  Eye  of  the  Horse,  makes  the  treat- 
ment of  them  the  more  simple,  less  of  that  nice 
discrimination  being  required  in  treating  indivi- 
dual cases  which  is  so  essentially  requisite  in 
the  practice  of  physic. 

"  Before  considering  the  different  diseases  to 
which  the  Eye  of  the  Horse  is  subject,  it  ought 
to  be  observed,  that  not  only  the  progress  of  the 
diseases,  but  their  treatment,  must  vary,  accor- 
ding to  the  different  circumstances  under  which 
the  animal  is  placed;  or  as  it  is  in  common  lan- 
guage called,  the  '  Condition  of  the  horse.'  It 
may  therefore  be  proper  to  observe,  that  there 
are  four  different  states  of  condition,  in  ciiher 
of  which  the  horse  is  usually  found. 

"  The  first  is,  when  he  is  at  grass,  or  living 
on  green  food,  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
weather. 

The  second,  whep  his  food  is  more  nutritious, 
and  in  that  state  of  Condition  he  is  usually  kej^t 
in   by  the   agriculturist. 

"The  third,  when  he  is  living  on  dry  food, 
and  kept  in  a  warm  stable  ;  as  most  horses  arc 
for  the  purposes  of  riding  and  harness. 

"  The  fourth,  in  the  highest  possible  state  of 
condition  when  the  food  is  in  the  least  bulk,  the 
body  warmly  clothed,  the  horse  confined  in  ;i. 
hot  stable,  and  exposed  to  the  most  violent  bodi- 
ly exertions,  for  the  purposes  of  the  field  or  luif. 

"  In  these  different  states  of  condition,  it  it 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  though  the  same  kin  : 
of  treatment  be  always  applicable  to  tjie  same 


disease,  yet  that  ii-eatmeiit  must  be  jjursueu  in 
a  very  different  degree  in  animals  whose  condi- 
tion is  not  similar.  Thus,  if  the  eye  of  a  race- 
horse receives  a  blow,  the  quantity  of  blood  ne- 
cessary to  be  taken  away,  in  order  to  prevent  or 
allay  tlie  subsequent  inflammation,  ought  to  be 
much  greater  than  what  would  be  advisable  to 
take  from  a  horse  at  grass,  who  had  received  a 
wound  of  equal  severity." 

"  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  when  one 
eye  is  attacked  witli  any  disease,  the  other  is 
very  apt  to  become  affected  with  the  same  com- 
plaint. This  sympathy  observed  between  the 
two  eyes,  has  been  noticed  in  all  those  organs  of 
animals  of  which  there  are  a  pair,  and  as  shall 
afterwards  be  observed:  a  knowledge  of  this  fact 
leads  to  important  practical  conclusions. 

"  Another  question  worthy  of  attention  in  con- 
sidering the  diseases  of  the  Eye  of  the  Horse, 
is,  to  ascertain  how  far  any  of  these  affections 
are  hereditary.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  eve- 
ry race  of  animals  inherits  the  bad,  as  well  as 
the  good  qualities  of  the  parents;  and  that  in 
breeding,  imperfection,  and  deformity  may  be  as 
successfully  propagated,  as  perfection  and  beau- 
ty. This  has  been  established  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, andil  is  well  known,  that  in  mankind,  fa- 
milies are  not  only  subject  to  particular  diseases, 
but  in  every  race,  one  or  more  organs  of  the  bo- 
body  are  less  perfect  in  structure,  and  functions, 
and  more  liable  to  disease.  Numerous  facts 
may  be  brought  forward  to  establish  the  truth 
of  this  observation ;  but  is  sufficient  for  the  pre- 
sent purpose  to  remark,  how  often  it  happens, 
that  in  one  family  many  of  its  branches  are  af- 
fected either  with  diseases  of  the  lungs,  or  brain, 
or  liver,  or  stomach.  Some  diseases  of  the  hu- 
man eye  are  also  known  to  be  hereditary;  it  is, 
therefore  to  be  expected,  that  the  Eye  of  the 
Horse  shall  be  defective,  and  more  liable  to  dis- 
eases in  particular  races,  or  as  it  is  usually  de- 
nominated, in  certain  '  Lines  of  Blood.'  Breed- 
ers of  horses  are  familiar  with  this  observation, 
and  its  coincidence  with  similar  facts  in  other 
organs,  makes  it  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  well 
known,  that  some  particular  lines  of  blood  are 
subject  to  spavins  ;  others  to  curbs  ;  and  others 
to  diseases  and  imperfections  in  the  form  of  the 
feet.  In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  it  may 
here  be  mentioned,  that  a  mare  of  the  Mercury 
Blood,  belonging  to  the  Royal  Stud  at  Hampton 
Court,  who  had  lost  one  eye,  had  last  season  a 
dead  foal,  which  had  a  single  eye  ;  scarcely  any 
vestige  of  the  other  being  perceptible.  Several 
of  the  produce  of  Treasurer,  a  son  of  this 
mare,  have  been  foaled  with  defective  eyes. 

"  As  has  already  been  observed,  the  dis- 
eases of  the  Horse's  Eye  are  not  numerous,  and 
it  is  here  proposed  cliiefiy  to  consider  those  cau- 
ses of  blindness  whicli  are  most  frequent,  and  on 
which  medical  treatment  has  the  most  powerful 
influence." 

FROM  THE  CODE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 
"Mr.  Wigfull,  senior,  of  Sheffield,  recom- 
mends, that  twenty-four  bushels  of  the  rtfuse  of 
kiln-dried  oats,  (called  shades  in  Yorkshire,)  or 
the  same  quantity  of  very  dry  sav.idust,  o; 
any  other  substance  that  will  absorb  a  large 
quantity  of  moisture,  (as  fine  earth  in  a  dryed 
state,)  shall  be  steeped  for  some  days  in  putrid 
urine,  and  then  mixed  witli  eight  bushels  of  soot, 
or  of  wood-ashes,  ;uid  spread  on  the  yo\mg  tur- 
,'.ips,  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground ;  which 
iie  is  convinced,  will  prove  an  effectual  means 
of  preserving  them  from  the  ravagas  of  the  fly.* 

*  This  afijxears  to  be  the  method  alluded  to  in 
our  last.      It  is  not  stated  for  how   much  land 
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AMERICAN  FARMKli. 


"An  intelligent  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  (Mr.  Johnstone,  of  HiU-house,) 
always  thins  or  pricks  out  his  turnips,  as  soon 
as  Ihey  afilxear  above  ground,  as  they  are  cer- 
tain of  being  in  the  rough  /a//"  next  morning, 
and   consequently  out  of  danger. f 

"  A  very  great  improvement  in  the  cultivation 
of  turnips,  in  dry  soib,  without  any  mixture  of 
clay  in  them,  is,  by  applying  a  heavy  roller  to 
the  turnip  drills,  instead  of  the  light  ones  com- 
monly used.  'I'he  reasons  are  obvious.  The 
soil  being  thus  compressed,  moisture  is  retained 
in  it,  and  the  gaseous  effluvia,  arising  from  the 
decomposing  putrescent  mass  below,  which  nour- 
ishes the  plants  when  young,  not  being  suffered 
to  escape  too  rapidly,  which  is  often  the  case, 
their  growth  is  promoted,  and  quickened.  The 
soil,  also,  being  rendered  perfectly  smooth,  the 
little  vermin  have  no  hiding  places  in  which 
they  can  shelter  themselves. 

"Mr.  Church,  of  Hitchill,  an  eminent  farmer 
in  Dumfriesshire,  has  ascertained,  that  it  is 
tlie  best  mode  of  securing  an  early  and  regular 
vegetation,   to  sow  the  seeds  of  the   turnips  on 

moist  dung,  a^s  soon  as  it  is  spread  in  the  'WHs,!  ^^^^^..^^ji -,  ^f  „,^.  fly  ;_2.  Rendering  the  tm- 
and  afterwards  to  cover  the  dung  by  the  plough,  ^^  ^^^^^  ;,nractive  ;-3.  Quickening  its  growth  ; 
but  not  quite  so  deep  as  usual.  This  practice;  J^  ^_  Improving  its  culture. 
IS  highly  useful  in  dry  soils  and  seasons,  audi  ..  j_  ^.^  destroy  the  fiv,  it  has  been  recommend- 
should  never  be  neglected  as  the  expense  of  thej  ^^  _.^jj  ^j^^,  ^^^^  ,^^  midnight,  while  the  dew  is  on 
-eed  IS  so  trifling,)  where  there^  IS  any  risk  of  lo-,j,^g  .       ^^^^^^^^   ^^    ^vhich  these  insects 


"  The  practice  of  burning  straw  and  gorse  o" 
the  surface  of  tlie  soil,  as  a  means  of  manuring 
it  for  turnips,  has  long  been  practised  in  the 
Wolds  of  Lincolnslure.  In  Dorsetshire,  however, 
it  has  been  employed /or  the  ejr/iress  fiurjiose  of 
destroying  the  J!y,  and  with  the  greatest  success. 
The  articles  employed  are  burnt  in  the  manner 
above  described ;  and  an  intelligent  friend  of 
mine,  who  farms  in  that  county,  has  assured 
me,  that  it  has  succeeded  on  alternate  ridges  ;  and 
that  the  fly  was  destroyed  where  the  burning 
was  applied;  but  that  where  the  burning  had 
been  purposely  omitted,  for  the  sake  of  experi- 
ment,  the  crop  was  ruined. 

"It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  dilligent  farmer 
will  avail  himself  of  these  hints,  and  will  derive 
from  tliem  that  Ijenefit  to  which  his  industry  so 
justly  entitles  him. 

HINTS    TO    PREVENT  THE    FLY  IN 
TURNIPS. 

"  To  prevent  the  ravages  of  this  insect,  vari- 
ous modes  have  been  recommended,  which  may 
be     arranged     under   the    following    heads: — 1. 


sing  the  crop  for  want  of  moisture.  In  a  dry 
season,  when  the  globe  and  the  Swedish  tur- 
nips did  not  vegetate  till  a  month  after  sowing, 
and  the  crops,  after  all  turned  out  but  mode- 
rate, the  turnips  produced  by  this  phm  attain- 
ed a  great  size,  (from  li  to  28  lbs.  tops  included,) 
and  many  of  tlieni  could  not  get  larger  for  want 
of  room  in  the  drills. 

"  But  the  following  is  the  most  effectual  me- 
thod that  has  hitherto  been  discovered,  to  in- 
sure the  destruction  of  the  fly. 

"  As  soon  as  the  ground  is  completely  prepar- 
ed for  sowing  the  seed,  let  a  quantity  of  stubble, 
straw,  furze,  dried  weeds,  heath,  wood  shavings, 
or  any  other  sort  of  cheap  inflammable  matter, 
be    spread    upon    the    surface,    and  burnt  upon 


may  be  crushed  against  the  moist  earth.*  Boards 
have  been  smeared  with  tar,  and  drawn  across 
the  land,  for  the  fly  to  skip  on  them,  and  be 
caught ;  and  a  trap  has  been  invented,  by  which 
considerable  numbers  have  been  taken  ; — train- 
oil,  and  sulphur,  have  been  used  with  the  seed. 
Quick-lime  has  been  often  suggested  ;  and  lime 
saturated  with  ammonia  in  the  preparation  of 
gas,  has  been  accurately  tried  ;  but  all  in  vain. 

"  2.  To  render  the  turnip  less  attractive, 
quick-lime  has  been  used,  sown  when  the  dew  was 
strong  on  the  plants.  The  ground  has  been 
blushed  with  the  leaves  of  the  elder  tree.  Tur- 
nips have  been  sown  in  the  furrow,  as'  well  as 
on  the  ridge ;  and  radish  seed  has  been  used  in 
small    quantities,  tlie  turnip-fly    being   particu- 


the  ground,  n.oving  the  flame  forward   from  time ,  j^_ ,    j.^„ ^  ^j.  ^,^^.  ^.^^^j^,^     j-^„j_ 
to   time,    and  managing  it,    it  possible,   so  that|      ,/„    n,,,„    „ ,,,    „c  ,v,\    „,„ 


the  smoke  shall  spread  over  the  field.  This  is 
easily  done  in  those  dry  seasons,  when  alone  the 
fly  is  to  be  dreaded.  As  soon  as  that  operation 
is  completed,  the  seed  should  be  instantly  sown. 
— The  flame  and  smoke  either  kill  the  insects, 
or  compel  them  to  take  shelter,  if  any  crevice 
can  be  found  in  the  soil,  where  they  remain  un- 
til the  young  turnips  are  out  of  danger.  The 
heat  also,  thus  applied,  and  the  ashes  thus  pro- 
duced, are  of  some  use  to  the  crop.  Nor  does 
it  require  a  great  quantity  of  combustibles  to  go 
over  the  field,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  des- 
troying the  vermin,  by  the  heat,  the  flame,  and 
the  smoke.  It  is  probal)le,  (tliough  the  <iuan- 
tity  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,)  that  from  one 
to  two  tons  of  stubble  or  straw  wouUlj  be  suffici- 
ent. The  security  of  a  crop  of  turnips  would 
surely  be  cheaply  purchased  by  such  a  sacrifice  ; 
and  if  stubble  is  used,  the  object  can  be  ob- 
tained almost  without  expense. 

tnventy-fiiur  bushels  of  sanvdust,  and  tight  bush- 
els of  soot,  are  to  suffice. — Edit. 

\  This  direction  nve  consider  as  unfortunate ; 
if  the  cro/i  could  be  saved  this  ivay,  there  nvould 
be  no  need  of  any  further  inquiry.  IVe  grunt 
that  stirring  the  surface,  and  7-e/ieated  hoeings 
accelerate  the  growth,  and  disturb  the  defireda 
tors;  but  it  cannot  be  that  turnijis /iricked  out 
the  day  then  come  uji,  shall  be  in  ,•/..(.  rough  leaf 
the  next  mornvig. — ±1div. 


The  growth  of  the  plant  is  quickened, 
bv  the  application  of  a  proper  quantity  of  suita- 
ble iinanure,  and  placing -it  immediately  under 
the   plant.     And, 

The  culture  of  the  plant  is  improved,  by 
sowing  a  great  quantity  of  the  seed,  (about  three 
pounds  per  acre:)  also  by  carefully  weeding  the 
crop,    and  frequently    stirring  tlie  soil." 

I'he  distinction  between  quickening  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  and  iwfiroving  their  culture,  is 
not  very  obvious.  Our  Norfolk  correspondent 
F.  observes,  tluit  with  a.Jine  tilth,  and  tlie  land 
not  very  recently  manured,  he  has  rarely  suf- 
fered any  serious  injury.  This  remark  is  satis- 
factory for  two  reasons  ;  first,  that  in  the  broad- 
cast way  it  suggests  the  benefit  of  early  manur- 
ing, that  the  material  may  be  thoroughly  mixed 
and  covered ;  and  second,  it  explains  and  justi- 
fies the  success  of  the  ridge-system,  because  by 
it  the  manure  is  certainly  .covered,  though  re- 
cently afi/itied.  * 

"  It  is  well  known,  where  attention,  has  been 
paid  to  the  means  of  quickening  the  growth, 
and  improving  the  culture  of  the  plant,  that 
the  fly  is  not  to  be  apprehended.  The  plan  of 
cultivating  turnips  in  ridges,  as  originally  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Fiogden,  in  Roxburgh- 
shire,  and  now  established  with    so  much   suc- 


*  Mr.  Fagg's  /ilan  of  night-rolling,  was  to  kill 
the  slug,  to  which  he  erroneously  attributed  tlie 
the  mischief. 


cess  at  Holkham,  will  certainly,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, prevent  the  ravages  of  that  destructive  in- 
sect:— but  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that 
the  plan  is  only  calculated  for  such  a  soil  and 
climate  as  that  of  Holkham,  for  it  had  long 
been  previously  adopted,  not  only  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, but  in  Bcrwicllshirc,  the  Lothians,  North- 
umberland, and  other  districts  in  Scotland  and 
England.  Still,  however,  there  are  ungenial 
soils,  as  Mr.  Rhodesf  very  properly  observes, 
where  it  would  be  desirable  to  cultivate  turnips, 
and  where  very  strong  measures,  for  the  des 
trurtion  of  the  fly,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
utility.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  fair  field,  on  which 
chemistry  may  exercise  its  powers;  at  the  same 
time,  if  security  can  be  obtained  by  simple 
means,  it  would  be  more  desirable. 

"  In  looking  over  my  notes  on  this  subject,  I 
find  that  other  methods  have  been  resorted  to, 
for  protecting  the  turnip  crop,  besides  those  enu- 
merated by  Mr.   Rliodes. 

"  Some  have  recommended  taking  the  seed 
of  the  same  year,  and  of  a  former  year,  and  mix- 
ing them  together.  Then  to  steep  one  half  of 
the  seed,  thus  mixed,  in  water,  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  to  mix  the  whole  together.  By 
this  previous  management,  the  turnips  will  rise 
at  four  different  periods  ;  and  though  the  fly  may 
destroy  some  of  the  plants,  there  will  yet  re- 
main a  sufficient  quantity  for  a  crop,  more  espe- 
cially if  the  quantity  of  seed  used,  is  at  the  rate 
of  about  three  pounds:]:  per  acre." 

CODE  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

In treating-of  the  Diseases  if  Wheat,  Sir  John 
Sinclair  quotes  an  authority  in  p.  420,  in  which 
some  experiments  are  stated  to  shew  which  sorts 
of  wheat  in  common  use,  are  most  in  danger  of 
this  distructive  malady.  The  result  is  rendered 
obscure  by  the  fault  of  the  author  referred  to  in 
the  note,  or  by  the  customary  haste  of  writing 
without  points,  on  a  subject  in  which  the  prin- 
ters are  not  able  to  disci'iminate.  The  experi- 
ment was  made  in  Torney  Fen,  in  the  year  1819, 
for  the  purpose  of  noticing  comparative /irorfz/cf, 
quality,  disease,  and  value  of  varieties;  and  es- 
pecially to  observe  which  sort  would  appear 
best  adapted  to  the  fen-lands ;  not  the  outside, 
but  the  middle  of  the  field  was  chosen,  and  the 
soil  was  black  mould,  a  little  shallow,  and  mix- 
ed with  poor  clay.  We  copy  the  result  verba- 
tim from  the  code,  for  tlie  purpose  of  correct- 
ing tlie  errors   of  the  press. 

"  1.  Hungary  white,  or  chitty  wheat,  short 
strawed  red.  These  were  nearly  free  from  mil- 
dew, and  were  superior  in  the  order  in  which 
they   are  placed. 

"  2.  Square-eared  white,  velvet  white,  or  egg- 
shell, were  pretty  good,  but  diseased. 

"  Old  red  lanimas,  (awned  and  smooth,)  Sus- 
sex thicket  hedge-row.  These  were  much  worse 
mildewed;  they  are  all  red  wheats. 

"  Talavera-Cape  wheat.  These  were  almost 
good  for  nothing ;  not  merely  with  the  mildew, 
but  partly  owing  to  the  May  frost." 

The  meaning  of  the  above  is — 1.  That  the 
Hungary  white  was  the  freest  from  mildew,  and 
the  best  in  quality;  next  to  this  was  X\\e  Kssex 
white  (or  chitty  wheat;)  third,  was  the  short- 
strawed  red. 

2.  The  square-eared  white,  a.r\(lthe  velvet  white 
(or  egg-shell  wheat)  were  pretty  good,  but  dis- 
eased. 

3.  The  old  red  Lammas  {hothvanet'ies.')  The 
Sussex  thicket  and  the  hedge-row  wheat  (all  of 
them  red  wheats)  were  much  worse  mildewed. 

t  See  Farmers'  Journal,   28th  July,  1820. 
j  This   word    in   the    Code,    is    unfortunately 
printed  bushels. 
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4.  1  lit,'  7'uluvera  aiiu  Cujic  wheats,  were  \  e- 
rv  bad  ;   the   latter  had  no  wheat  in   it. 

The  foregoing  contusion  is  not  at  all  to  be  at- 
triljuted  to  the  Right  Honourable  Author,  whose 
sagacity  and  practical  knowledge  are  much  su- 
perior to  such  lapses  or  oversights  ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  gather  their  notions  of  ag- 
riculture principally  from  reading,  and  also  ot 
those  agriculturists  who  may  be  unacquainted 
with  some  of  these  sorts,  and  may  wish  to  try 
them,  we  have  thought  it  needful  to  insert  these 
corrections. 

ON  PREVENTING  THE  RAVAGES  OF 
THE  TURNIP  FLV. 

AtrM  Creek,  Biini/iam,  A'orjhtk, 

June  9t/i,  1821. 

Sir, 

Many  experiments  have  been  tried  to  prevent 

the  flies  from  destroying  the  young  Turnips,  and 

I  have  tried  several  myself,  but  have  found  none 

so  effectual  as  early   liorse-hoeing   them.      Mr. 

Coke  stated  at  his  meeting  last  year,  that  by  his 

early  horse-hoeing  he  liad  saved  his  from  their 

ravages.     1  immediately    horse-hoed  mine,  that 

were  then  covered  with  flies,  and  in  a   few  days, 

I  believe,  would  have  been  all  destroyed.     I  re- 


te)-niined  to  steep  my  seed  jirevions  to  sowing, 
lii;\ing  observed  several  seeds  with  holes  similar 
to  those  in  the  hazel-nut  and  filbert,  made  by  the 
curcutiu  nucttin.  1  steeped  ^iVr /io«/«/s  of  seed, 
and  found  nearly  or  quite  one  Jiint  swim  at  the 
top  ;  this  I  carefully  skimmed  oil',  and  on  exami- 
nation found  them,  many  as  above  described,  but 
l)y  far  the  major  part  containing  a  small  grub, 
which  I  have  very  little  doubt  to  be  the  grub  of 
the  Turnip  Fly  ;  and  which  I  infer  would  have 
been  hatched  in  the  ground,  had  the  seeds  con- 
taining them  been  sown. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Vour's  obediently, 

JOHN  HALL. 

'iTr"  The  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Jouvnal  was 
some  years  ago  very  earnestly  employed  upon 
this  thought,  and  made  a  number  of  experiments. 
Like  a  true  projector,  he  is  yet  willing  to  believe 
theie  may  be  something  in  it,  though  not  a  cer- 
tain remedy. — Editor. 


REMEDY  FOR  THE  TURNIP  FLV. 

Bold,  near  Warrington,  Sunt  14,  1821. 
Sir, 
I  observe  in  your  intelligent  paper  many  reme- 
,    ,      e-      ,    r     ■  ,        ,  •-     ,  dies  for  destroying  the  Turnip  Fly  :  and  in  addi- 

commended  a  friend  of  mme  to  hoe  his  that  were  tj^,,^  j  ^      j^^^.g  j^     .^.g^^^  ^^'       [.  notice  a  reme- 
sown   the  same  time  as  mine   were;  he  said  he,,,     jh^,.,.  p,.^ctised  at  different  times  when   an- 


j^es  of  these  noxious  reijtiles,  in  any  way  practica- 
ble. Where  many  rooks  resort,  they  "will  bore 
after  and  destroy  some  of  them  ;  but  owing  to 
their  numbers,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  en- 
trench themselves,  the  aid  and  assistance  of  those 
birds  iu  this  respect  can  be  but  of  little  avail. — 
Now  then  good  Sir,  if  you,  or  any  of  your  intelli- 
gent correspondents,  can  and  will' have  the  good- 
ness to  point  out  an  effectual  method  to  lessen 
their  numbers  in  any  considerable  degree,  befoi-e 
the  sowing  season  comes  on,  it  will  be  an  eminent 
service  to  the  growers  and  consumers  of  that  al- 
most invaluable  jjlant.  It  is  highly  vexatious  to 
see  a  fine  flourishing  crop,  after  having  escaped 
the  mischiL\ous  consequences  of  the  fly,  exhibit 
the  pernicious  effects  of  the  grub  ;  but  it  is  one 
of  the  miseries  of  the  farmer's  life  to  witness  de- 
vastations of  this  kind.  The  flourishing  aspect 
is  soon  changed  ;  an  enemy  has  attacked  them 
at  the  root,  and  the  presage  of  inevitable  de- 
struction is  soon,  alas  too  soon,  realized.  I  am  a 
new  correspondent,  and  as  I  have  many  facts  and 
observations  relative  to  agricultural  affairs,  some 
of  an  older  and  others  of  a  later  date,  in  my  pos- 
session, if  they  meet  your  approval,  may  be  in- 
duced to  address  you  in  future. 

Vour's  very  respectfully, 

A  FARMER, 


,«„    o     ^^«.o         ,1       lo^i     i\/t        1    \  -------  auusiacjv  iL  vviLu  Luuaccu  waucr,  wuen  11  issmcK.-!      in  17Bb  tne  total  debt  was  about  iE250,000,000  : 


horse-hoed  them,  on  the   2eth  horse-hoed  them 


upon   the  young  plants.     If  any  farmer  will  try  to  near  .£608,000,000. 


again,  and  this  day,  the  9th  of  June,   horse  hoed  this  simple  remedy,  his  turnip  crop  maybe  saved,  

them  a  third  and  last  time :  they  grew  rapidly  af-;  from  the  destruction  of  the  Fly.  Immediately  Tuesday  se'nnight  a  young  man  was  backed  for 
nnM^HT  I!Vr'h'^'A''"fi  \  f  "•r-'l"f'l  after  rain,  or  While  the  dew  is  on  the  turnips,  is !  20  guineas  to  go  sixteen  miles  in  two  hours,  on  a 
on  Monday  nex  by  hand,-hne  plants.  A  neigh- the  best  time  for  sowing  the  lime,  when  it  ad-  two-mile  piece  marked  out  on  the  Bristollroad, 
hour  OT  mine   who  hnrl  sowed    hi<i  thf'    QQnip  timn  i ,^^,...i-„i r  i.u  .    ,_._...  ,.,      i  ....  o-.^ji  iut*vt, 


hour  of  mine  who  had  sowed   his  the  same  time  heres  to  the  leaves  of  the  youngplants. 
mine  were,  I  advised  to  hoe  them  the  same  timei      if   you  consider  these  hasty  remarks  worthy  of 
1  did  mine,  with   those   hoes   invented    by   Mr.!a  corner  of  your  valuable  paper,   it   will  oblige, 
Blaikie,  as  no  other  kind   can  be  used    without,  sj,.^  your  most  obedient  humble  servant 
covenng  the  Turnips   with  mould  in  their  young  -    - 

state.  He  said  he  could  catch  the  flies  on  Mr. 
Paul's  plan,  and  save  his  :  he  attempted  to  do 
so,  by  going  over  the  ground  many  times  day  af- 
ter day,  and  although  he  Caught  a  great  number  Sir 
they  beat  him  at  last,  and  destroyed  his  Turnips. 
He  has  now  ploughed  the  ground,  and  sown  a 
second  time.  I  lent  him  my  drill,  and  deposited 
the  same  quantity  of  seed  I  did  ;  the  plants  look 


JAMES  FAIR. 

ON  THE   GRUB  WORM. 

lute  of  IVight,  June  1,   1821. 


Amidst  the  various  observations,  queries,  &c. 
relative  to  the  culture   and  failure   of  that  very 
uncertain  of  crops.  Turnips,  it  has  struck  me  as 
-         .  .  .  a  little  strange  that  none  of  your  numerous  cor- 

ed as  well  as  mme,  audi  have  no  doubt  that  ifj  respondents  have  communicated  any  observations 
lie  had  hoed  them,  instead  of  setting  his  trap  to  on  those  most  destructive  animals,  the  Grub 
catch  the  flies,  his  plants  would  have  been  ready  1  Worms.  It  was  my  lot  last  year  to  have  suffered 
to  have  been  cross-hoed  as  soon  as  mine.  I  have '  greatly  bv  their  depredations,  for  in  one  particu- 
just  now  left  my  hoes  at  work,  and  set  down  to  lar  field  l' sowed  the  seed  time  after  time,  but  all 
wnte  thisin  haste,  to  catch  the  post  tor  an  early, to  no   good  purpose  ;  Pnd  if  search   were  made 


msertion  in  your  Journal,  as  I  hope  this  informa 

tion  may  be  useful  to  the  public. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Vour's  respectfully, 
THOMAS  HEROD. 

PREVENTION  OF  THE  TURNIP  FLV. 

lAttle  Alarishalt,  Ide,  near  Exeter,  Devon, 

June  15,  1822. 
Sir, 

The  time  being  so  short  between  this  and  the 
period  of  turnip  sowing,  I  leave  more  minute  in 
vestigation  to  future  opportunity,  and  hasten  to  in- 
form you,  for  the  general  information  of  your 
readers,  of  a  circumstance  that  has  just  occurred 
to  me.  Being  about  to  sow  a  small  plot  of  two 
acres  and  a  half  of  turnips  early,  that  1  might 
have  a  double  chajice  of  escaping  the  Fly,  I  de- 


aroimda  plant  which  had  been  bitten  at  the  root, 
and  appeared  in  a  dying  state,  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  discover  from  one  to  ten  of  these 
creatures,  a  little  under  the  surface,  and  ready  to 
play  the  same  game  over  again,  as  often  as  the 
seedsman  ould  afford  them  the  opportunity  ;  and 
this  was  the  case  more  particularly  to  a  pretty 
large  breadth  about  the  middle  of  the  field,  ex- 
tending in  the  direction  of  from  east  to  west, 
whilst  the  north  and  south,  although  in  some 
measure  affected,  were  not  in  so  great  a  degree  as 
the  former.  These  are  enemies  not  so  easily  de- 
stroyed, or  their  pernicious  effects  so  effectually 
guarded  against  as  the  fly.  Many  remedies  are 
said  to  be  capable  of  saving  the  crop  from  the  lat- 
ter, but  these  under-ground  depredators  seem 
almost  to  set  us  at  defiance,  as  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  sure  preservative  against  the  rava-. 


near  (iloucester,  which  he  accomplished  two 
minutes  and  a  half  within  the  given  time.  In 
consequence  of  a  fall  of  thick  small  rain  the  road 
became  so  greasy  for  the  last  hour  that  he  ran  in 
his  stockings  without  shoes. 


to  the  editor  of  the  american  farmer. 

Sir, 

The  following  information  concerns  farmei-s 
as  much  as  other  persons;  I  therefore  send  it 
to  you. 

It  is  high  time  that  stage  and  hack  owners 
should  know,  that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  those  they  employ  to  drive  ther  car- 
riages.— Scarce  a  month  passes,  without  the 
publication  of  an  accident  to  a  passenger,  ow- 
ing to  the  shameful  neglect  of  the  drivers,  who 
are  in  the  constant  practice  of  racing,  and  of 
leaving  their  seats,  while  the  stage  is  full,  and 
going  to  a  tavern  to  refresh  themselves. 

Mr.  Dana  of  Connecticut,  and  late  a  member 
of  Congress,  will  be  disablec  for  life,  from  frac- 
tures of  his  limbs,  occasioned  by  the  horses 
running  away  in  a  stage,  and  oversetting  it, 
while  the  driver  was  thus  employed.  One  or 
two  examples  beii  g  made,  would  teach  others 
a  useful  lesson.  The  extract  is  from  a  late 
Engli^sh   paper. 

Caution  to  Drivers. — An  action  was  lately 
brought  in  the  Sheriff's  Court  at  Lancaster, 
against  the  proprietors  of  one  of  the  coaches  fj-om 
Liverpool  to  Manchester,  for  carelessly  (driving 
the  coach  on  the  21st  of  May,  by  which  it  was 
overturned  near  the  new  bridge.  Water  Street, 
in  Manchester,  and  the  plaintiff's  wife  was  dread- 
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fully  hurt.  She  was  violently  bruised,  her  face 
was  also  much  lacerated,  and  will  be  luarked  for 
life  ;  she  was  confined  for  six  weeks  in  Manches- 
ter before  she  could  be  removed  to  her  residence 
at  Liverpool ;  and  she  is  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  cflects  of  her  injuries.  She  was  in  a  state 
of  pregnancy  at  the  time.  As  the  defendants 
hacl  permitted  judgment  to  go  by  default,  the 
only  question  for  the  Jury  was  the  amount  of 
damages  to  be  given  to  the  plaintiff:  these  they 
fixed  at  d£300,  and  that  sum  was  awarded  to  the 
plaintiff. 

A  CASE  IN  POINT. — On  the  22d  of  May,  Mr. 
Charles  Coon  took  his  passage  in  the  stage  at 
Albany,  to  return  to  his  family  at  Johnstown. 
As  the  stage  entered  Schenectady,  it  overtook 
the  opposition  stage,  and  the  driver  undertook 
to  pass  the  other  stage,  when  one  of  the  hind 
wheels  came  off,  and  the  stage  was  overset,  full 
of  passengers,  all  of  whom  were  more  or  less 
injured.  Mr.  Coon  had  one  finger  torn  to  pieces, 
and  his  wrist  severely  bruised.  The  amputa- 
tion of  the  finger  was  found  necessary :  the 
most  violent  spasms  succeeded  in  a  few  days, 
and  continued  till  the  termination  of  his  life  on 
the  7th  June.  Many  more  instances  of  serious 
accidents  are  recollected,  and  others  must  be  fa- 
miliar to  all  of  us.  A  few  examples  being  made  of 
stage  owners,  would  lead  to  caution  on  their 
parts. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

July  9,  1822. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  printer  has  made  of  my  letter  (page  118 
of  this  vol.)  arrant  nonsense  : — instead  of  "  Bark, 
shells  and  sea  marl,"  I  said,  as  plainly  as  possible, 
that  the  improvements   were  effected  by    bank 
shells   and  sea-ware.     The   sea-ware  is,  by  cor- 
ruption, generally  called  sea-ore,  (see  Rees'  Cy 
clopcdia,  where  it  is  also  called   sea-wreck,  sea- 
tangle,  and  sea-weed.)     Many    improvements  of 
the  soil  have  been  made  in  Talbot  by  shell-mart, 
(decayed  cockle   shells,  &c.)  but  the   shells  I  al 
hided  to,  under  the  term  "  bank-shcils,"  are  oys 
tcr-shells,  which  are  found  on  the  margins  of  our 
creeks  and  Rivers,  supposed  to  have  been  left  by 
the  Indians,  and  are  now  nearly  decomposed,  and 
make  an  excellent  manure. 

Instead  of  "  \.\ie facts  on  the  sfiot,"  I  am  made 
to  say  •'  the  tracts  and  the  sjiot"  there  are  other 
trifling  errors,  which  I  do  not  regard  ;  but  those 
1  have  pointed  out  are  too  provoking  to  one  who 
wishes  to  preserve  the  reputation  of  common 
sense  to  pass  over  in  silence,  pray  correct  them 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  publish  the  above, 
although  the  errors  complained  of  were  all  cor 
rected  before  many  papers  had  left  the  press. 

Jiditor  American  l<'armer. 


PHILADELPHIA  AGRICULTURAL  EXHI 
BITION 

The  committee  on  househould  manufactures  at 
the  late  agricultural  exhibition  near  this  city,  of 
fer  the  following  report,  and  award  and  recom- 
mend the  following  premiums  : 

1.  To  JohnPhilson  for  30  yards  of  brown  linen 
diaper,  with  a  damask  figure,  from  flax  raised  in 
Philadelphia  county  and  water  rotted,  10  dollars, 

2.  Mrs.  Rachael  Fish,  of  Philadelphia,  for  26 
yards  of  fine  linen  shirting,  giO.  [Besides  the 
abovef  Mrs.  Fish  exhibitetl  two  very  fine  elegant 
mixed  woollen  and  cotton  counterpanes,  the  ma- 
terials spun  and  dyed  in  the  family  ;  ami  has  also 
manufactured  during  the  past  year  43  yards  of 


carpeting,  100  yards  of  sheeting,  45  yards  of  pil- 
low caseing,  14  of  bed  ticking.] 

3.  To  Dr.  Rose,  of  Montrose,  Susquehanna 
county,  for  120  pounds  of  fine  maple  sagar,  equal 
to  any  brov.n  sugar  imported,  the  only  sample  of- 
fered, 8  dollars.  [There  being  no  maple  sugar 
made  in  Philadelphia  county,  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  premium  for  it  be  open  toall  the  state.] 

The  following  articles  were  also  exhibited. — 
They  were  not  included  among  those  specified  for 
premiums  in  the  printed  list,  but  the  committee 
recommend  the  annexed  rcwai  ds. 

1.  To  Archibald  Campbell,  for  25  yards  of  lin- 
en drilling  of  excellent  quality,  of  three  dozen 
yarn,  10  dollars.  [A.  Campbell  has  also  made  600 
yards  of  the  same  quality  drilling,  some  of  which 
has  sold  for  35  cents  per  yard..  The  flax  was  spun 
partly  in  the  public  Alms  House  of  Philadelphia, 
and  partly  by  women  hired  by  the"  Female  Hos- 
pitable Society."] 

2.  To  William  Latham  for  two  counterpanes, 
of  mixed  woolen  and  cotton,  10  quarters  wide, 
full  size,  without  seam,  5  dollars. 

3.  To  Mrs.  Sarah  Sproul  for  a  carjiet  of  patty- 
pan figure,  made  of  scraps  of  coloured  cloth, 
chiefly  blue  and  red,  and  which  would  probably 
have  been  lost  if  not  thus  used,  5  dollars. 

4.  To  Mrs.  Hannah  Johnson,  for  a  very  elegant 
white  cotton  counterpane,  figure  worked  with  the 
needle,  5  dollars. 

5.  To  Mrs.  Parker  for  a  substantial  woollen 
carpet,  Turkey  pattern,  and  needle  worked,  5 
dollars. 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Warder,  Jr.  sent  a  number  of 
handsome  fine  napkins  and  table  cloths  made  in 
hei    family;    these  had   been  some  years  in  use. 

Miss  Sophia  Elliott  sent  a  handsome  cotton 
counterpane. 

Miss  Sophia  D'Autrichy  sent  a  bush  contain 
ing  a  number  of  silk  worms  forming  Cocoons, 
several  pounds  of  which  she  last  year  raised. — 
The  committee  regret  that  this  branch  of  do 
mestic  industry  is  not  more  attended  to  by  the 
families  of  our  farmers,  and  recommend  the  ex 
ample  of  Miss  D'Autrichy  to  their  imitation. 

Mr.  M'Cauly  sent  specimens  of  his  manufac 
tures. 

1  Cotton  oilcloth. 

2  do.        on  baize. 

3  Linen  oil  cloths,  all  very  smooth  and  plia- 
ble. The  composition  of  the  latter  is  improved  : 
the  article  is  in  use  for  carriage  curtains:  it  does 
not  require  greasing,  and  does  not  harden  in  the 
sun,  and  is  hence  particularly  calculated  for  a 
southern  climate. 

Messrs.  Rankin  and  Fowle,  sent  two  very  fine 
specimens  of  their  beaver  hats,  and  Mr.  Wool- 
worth  several  light  and  neat  cotton  hats.  These 
articles  did  not  properly  come  within  the  notice 
of  the  committee,  but  are  mentioned  from  the 
satisfaction  they  gave  the  members. 

RICHARD  PETERS, 
JAMES  MEASE, 
NICHOLAS  BIDDLE, 
REUBEN  HAINES, 
STEPHEN  DUNCAN, 
ROBERTS  VAUX. 


FROM  A  CORRESPONDENT. 

Georgetoivn,  June  27th,  1822. 
I  observe  in  your  last  paper  a  writer  who  signs 
himscU  a  bit  of  a  jockey,  tells  of  a  race  of  one 
mile  run  by  Firetail  and  Pumpkin,  in  one  min- 
ute four  and  a  half  seconds  :  is  not  this  a  mis- 
take? the  swiftest  Quarter  races  I  ever  saw  run 
here,  was  by  the  famous  horse,  Shad;  the  other  by 
the  Loudoun  Sorrel,  was  twenty  six  seconds,  at 
.he  rate  of  one  hundred  and  four  seconds  to  a 
mile ;  and  1  thmk  no  horse  in  England  can  run 


a  mile  faster  than  one  of  our  first  rate  quarter 
horses  can  a  quarter  of  a  mile — :(at  the  rate  I 
mean.) 

Twenty  six  seconds  to  a  quarterof  a  mile  is  50 
feet  10  inches  to  a   second. 

One  Minute  four  and  a  half  seconds  to  a  mile, 
is  abo\it  81  feet  9  inches. 

Impossible  I  besides, 
4f't  '^61'-  ^*^''*-  '•'^^  '^  '^*^  been  mistaken  for  a 
104  distinction  between  1,  for  min- 
ute, and  4J,  when  it  was  one  hundred  and  four 
seconds  and  an  half.  I  suspect  it  is  an  English- 
man who  is  a  bit  of  a  jockey. 


WW^  S^^lBSaHIE^ 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  JULy,    19,    1822, 

i]7=  DON  CARLOS.  The  very  fine  3  year 
old  ass,  Don  Cai-los  exhibited  at  the  last  Mary- 
land Cattle  Show,  and  mucli,  and  justly  admired 
by  all  who  saw  him — isiorsale.  For  terms  enquire 
of  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

This  valuable  animal  was  purchased  at  Malta 
by  Purser  S.  Hanibleton,  who  took  great  pains  to 
procure  one  of  the  finest  to  be  had  in  that  coun^ 
try,  and  he  truly  merits  the  compliment  bestowed 
on  him  by  the  committee,  being  uncommonly 
large  and  beautiful  of  his  age. 

The  owner  being  about  to  go  again  to  sea,  is 
willing  to  dispose  or  him  on  terms  upon  which 
such  an  animal  can  rarely  be  had. 

The  following  is  the  notice  taken  of  Don  Car- 
1  OS : — 

The  Committee  regret  that  no  premium  is  at 
their  disposal  for  the  very  fine  Maltese  Jack,  Don 
Carlos,  imported  by  S.  Hambleton,  Esq.  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  ;  but  they  recommend  him  earnestly 
for  a  discretionary  premium*,  and  are  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Hambleton  with  many  officers  in  that 
service,  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  agri- 
cultural community  for  many  public  spirited  and 
patriotic  acts  of  this  kind,  whereby  the  interests 
of  agriculture  nmst  be  essentially  and  permanent- 
ly promoted, 

ROBERT  PATTERSON,    T 
CHARLES  S.  RIDGELY,  ^Committee. 
JOHN  HUNTER.  J 

*  This  ivas  bestowed  by  an  unanimotts  vote  of 
the  society. 

(17=  TURNIP  SEED.  Ruta  Baga,  Purple 
Top,  and  White  Norfolk  turnip  seed,  which 
the  Editor  of  the  Farmer  can  confidently  re- 
commend— for  sale   by 

W.  F.  REDDING. 


Flour  from  the  wagons,  g7 — Wharf  do.  g6  50 
to6  75 — White  wheat,  ,gl  17  to  $1  20 — Corn,  70 
cts. — Rye,  60  to  65  cts.-l Herrings,  No.  I,g3  to  g3 
25— No.  2,  do.  $2  75  to  $3— Shad,  No.  1,  %7  to 
$7  25— No.  2,  do.  §6  to  ge  50.  No  variation  in 
prices  ef  other  articles. 

MARYLAND  TOBACCO.— The  fine  bright 
yellow,  none  in  market,  much  in  demand — Good 
red,  %S  to  12 — Common  do.  $5  to  g7,  and  in  de- 
mand— Inferior,  ^3  to  g5 — Dark  brown,  $%  to  g3 
50— Seconds,  gl  to  $5. 


Printed  every  Friday  at  §!4  per  annum,  for  John 
S.  Skinnek,  Editor,  by  Joseph  Robinson,  at  the 
North  West  corner  of  Market  and  Belvidere- 
streets,  Baltimore,  where  every  description  of 
Book  and  Job  printing  is  executed  with  neatness 
and  despatch — Orders  from  a  distance  for  Bind- 
ing, with  proper  directions,  promptly  attended 
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A^UiUWAN  FAIiAUJl— Uai.timoki:,  g5tli  Julv,   ib>-i2. 


<:lr 


HOitTlCULTUUE. 


Wc  h;ive  now  sc\  t-ral  viirictiL's  of  Uit  barlierry 
shrub  cultivated  in  Knglantl,  one  of  whicli  wa 
brought  from  Candia  in  1759,  and  another  from 
Siberia  in  1790  ;  but  it  possesses   no  advantag 


I'OMARIUM  iUUTAKNICUM, 
.-?/(   Historicul  and  B'jUnucal  account  of  Fruits,  ,       ,.    ,    ^    - 

Jcnoivti    h,   airat   Britani,  Oy    Henry    PliWfis.  °''''^^'  °ur  native  knid  of  this  fruit 
— Stcond  Kdilioti. 

(("oiitinued  from  page  ISl.) 
B  A  U  b  E  K  R  Y.— B  E  K  B  E  K  I  S  ; 

OR,    THE    PII'l'ERIDGK-BVSH. 

Ill  Bolaiiy,  a  Ge»tts  of  the  Clasu  2l<:randria 
jMono^yriiti. 


BEECH.— FAGUS. 


.1  Genus  of  the  Costarica,    or  Cliesnut   Iree,  and 
of  the  Clans  Momecia  Polyandria. 

--  ...        The  beech  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  ourna- 

The  common  barberry-bush  is  a  native  of  thisltjve  forest-trees,  which,  in  stateliness  and  gran- 
roiintry;  ;ind  notwithstanding  the  high  state  ofideu,.  of  outline,  vies  with  the  oak.  It  seems  to 
cultivation  this  kingdom  is  now  arrived  at,  it  is, have  been  greatly  admired  by  the  ancients- 
still  to  be  tound  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  |  pii„y  g^ys^  "  There  was  alittle  hill  called  Carne 
the  northern  counties.  Gerard  say.s,  m  his  time:  ;„  the  territory  of  Tusculum,  not  far  from  the 
(1597)  most  of  the  hedges  near  Colnbrook  werejcity  of  Rome,  that  was  clad  and  beautified  with 
nothing  else  but  barberry-bushes.  a  grove  and  tufts  of  Beech-trees,  which   were  as 

It  If  now  very  properly  introduced  intoourgar-  even  and  round  in  tlie  head  as  if  they  had  been 
densand  shrubberies,  being  both  ornamental  and  curiously  trimmed  with  garden  shears."  He 
useful  ;  but  it  requires  caution  in  planting,  not  to  adds,  "  this  grove  was,  in  old  times,  consecrated 
have  it  near  the  house  or  principal  walks,  on  ac-  to  Diana,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the  in- 
count  ot  Its  offensive  smell  when  in  blossom.—  habitants  of  Latium,  who  paid  their  devotiousi 
1  he  flowers  are  small,  but  beautiful  ;  and  on  there."  This  author  mentions  one  of  these! 
their  hrst  appearance  have  a  perfume  similar  to  beech-trees,  of  such  b.autv,  that  Pa.ssienus  Cris- 
the  cowslip,  which  changes  to  a  putrid  and  most  pus_  .^^  excellent  orator,  who  was  twice  consul 
disagreeable  scent,  particularly  towardsthe  even-  ^nd  afterwards  married  the  Empress  A^rippina  ! 
ing  and  at  the  decay  ot  the  flowers.  1  have  a  bar-  .^^s  so  much  attached  to,  that  he  not  only  repo-| 
berrv-tree  in  my  garden  near  twenty  feet  in  sed  under  it,  but  sprinkled  it  plentifully  w'ith! 
height,  the  branches  of  which  extend  over  a  cir-  ^hie,  and  would  even  embrace  it'  1 

cuniterence  oi  sixty-feet.  It  has  been  covered  Manius  Curius,  after  he  had  subdued  his'ene- 
*-ith  blossoms  this  spring  and  had  a  pleasing  et-  ^ies,  protested  with  an  oath,  that  of  all  the 
feet  m  the  shrubbery;  but  was  so  offensive  for  booty  and  pillage  taken  from  them,  he  had  reserv- 
abcut  a  fortnight,  that  no  one  would  walk  near  it  ^d  nothing  for  himself  but  a  cruet,  or  little  ewer 
during  that  tiuie.  It  seems  particularly  attrac-  made  of  beech-wood,  wherein  he  might  sacrifice 
tive  to  singing  birds  wherever  it  is  planted,  espc-  to  the  gods. 

cially  the  bullfinch  and  the  goldfinch,   both  of      t,,     ,',.,.„,       ,  ,     , 

which  often  build  in  these  bushes.  < .    ^^"^  ^"''^^^  '}  "^'^  ^'i  observed,   from  the  class 

A  verv  singular  circumstance  has  been  stated  !'  '^  ■"''"S"  ""der,  produces  both  male  and  ten.ale 
respecting  the  barberry-shrub,-that  corn    sown  fl«7"scnthe  same>ree.l  he  fruitsucceedsthe  hit- 

near  it,  proves  abortive,  the  ears  beingin  general  ^";''.'"fT''''''''T'-"'i™'^"'''''*"^'="'l'^'''"'^"^' 
-        -  o      .-5  ,^-,it  into   tour  parts,  but  have  no  petals :  theger 

-men  is  fixed  to  the  emjialement,   which    after- 


destitute   of  grain  ;  and   that    this  inl^uence 


sometimes  extended  to  a  distance  of  chree  or'"'^"/^  "-^^"  '"  ''"=  emjiaiement,  wnicn  atter- 
four  hundred  vards  across  afield.  This  is  a  just' "•^■'■J^^-ii^'Cfmes  a  roundish  capsule,  armed  with 
c;:use  for  banishing  it  from  the  he<lg.-ro..s  of. ^^'"  P'""/'P^""'S  "''^"' «-«''-.  «f-'>  containing 
our  arable  fields,  fo?  which,  otherwise,  it's  a.orny  =*  *  •f;^'^  '^''i?  '.  ""f  .  ''*'  '?^"'''  ,"^'*-  *  ^'^ 
branches  would  have  made  a  desirable  Zence.-  ""'.  '  '  r';;!^^'^  ^°  ^'"r  t^^''^'  •?"'  ,^1^^"  J''ten  in 
When  this  coral-like  fruit  isripe,  itadds  much  to  ^^^'^  '^"^"''V  ,  ""'^^r'  Y'?'^"'"'',"  ^"'^  ^kWi- 
the  be:iutv  of  the  garden  ;  but  it's  acWity  is  so  ""  ,'  "exeitheless,  when  dried  and  ground  into 
great,  that  even  the  birds  refuse  to  eat  it. '  P^!    ' ,'!"' w"  ^  ^^.'>°l'--'^°mf  brf  ad-  ,  This  fruit 


naii.suig  iroiii  iiie  oraiicr.es  wnicn  were  cauea  «/'-i       J        -i  \-      a  , , 

/j.^rfJrrs  :"  he  adds,  "these  berries,  either  raw  byl  .1"°'''  '^'i^^^  '"  *^''^™"-  '"the  best  olive  oil, 
themselves,  or  dried,  and  boiled  in  wine,  are  good  ?"'*'  ^^^  advantage  of  keeping  longer  without 
U.  stay  the  flux  of  the  body."  I  find,  by  Gerard's  .'^'^  °™'"S  '-anc'd,  may  be  obtained  from  the  nuts 
l.ccount,  that  the  leaves  were  formerly   used   in  l^^jPi-^s^ye.     It  is  very  common  in  Picardy   and 


/.aUid,  and  to  season  meat   with  :  he   also   say 
"  Tiie  green  leaves  of  the  barberry- bush  stamp- 
ed, and  made  into  sauce,  as  that  made   of  sorrel 

called  green  sauce,  doth  cool  hot   stomachs,  andi    j,,,  a  i      i,  i     x-  ■    '  -• 

tliose  that  are  vexed  with  hot  burning  agues,  and PT'',''^-     ^  bushel  of  masts  are  said  to  produce 
,.rocureth  armetitp '•  a  a  Ion  ot  clean  Oil,  but  the  beech-tree   seldom 


ot^r  parts  of  France,  where  the  masts  abound  ; 
Silesia,  it  is  used  by  the  country   people  in- 
stead of  butter.     I'he  cakes  which  remain  from 
till  pressure  are  given  to  fatten  swine,   oxen,  or 


procurcth  appetite. 

Barberries  are  of  an  agreeable,  cooling,  astrin- 
gent taste,  which  creates  appetite.  A  conserve 
is  made  from  this  fruit  that  is  refreshing,  and 
strengthens  the  stomach,  and  is  good  against 
diarrhosas  and  dysenteries,  f  he  juice,  or  decoc- 
tion, abates  the  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and 
tonsils,  and  heals  scorbutic  gums. — Brookes 

Pickled  barberries  make  a  handsome  garnish 
for  all  white  dishes,  where  acids  can  be  introdu 
ced:  this  Iruit  is  also  used  for  making  syrup,  lo 
zcnges,  &c. 

The  bark  of  the  tree  is  a  good  medicine  against 
the  jaundice,  and  all  obstructions  and  foulness  of 
the  viscera.     The  inner  bark  of  this   tree,  with 


the  assistance  of  alum  dyes  a  bright   yellow:  iiiion  was  made  for  letters  patent  for  making   but 
Poland  it  is  used  for  colouring  of  leather.  jter  from  beech-nuts. 


duces  a  full  crop  of  masts  oftener  than  once 
ree  years. 

lA  few  years  .ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to  in- 

thducethe  ma  king  of  beech-oil  in  this   country, 

a^d  a  patent  was    granted  to   the  projector;  but 

te  difficulty  of  bringing  the  country  people  into 

y  new  measure,  however  beneficial  to  them,  is 

great,  that  it  often  destroys  the  best  concerted 

ojects.     In  this  instance  it  was  found,  that  they 

ould  rather  let  the   swine   consume  the  masts, 

lan  suffer  their  children  to  collect  them  for  Sale' 

o  the  patentee,  and  thus  failed   the   making   of 

dad  oil  in  England 

In  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  I  find  a  peti 


The  finest  beech-trees  in  England  are  said  to 
grow  in  Hani]).shire.  The  forest  of  St.  I.eonard, 
near  Horsham,  in  Sussex,  abounds  with  noble 
beech-trees.  The  cottagers  of  this  forest  inform 
you,  that  when  St.  Leonard  wished  to  rest  be- 
neath these  trees,  he  was  disturl)cd  during  the 
day  by  the  biting  of  vipers,  and  that  his  repose 
was  broken  inthe  night  by  the  warbling  of  night- 
ingales, and  on  that  account  they  were  removed 
by  his  prayers,  since  which  time  tradition  sayn  of 
this  forest, — 

The  viper  has  ne'er  been  known  to  sting, 
Or  the  nightingale  e'er  heard  to  sing. 

The  shade  of  the  beech-tree  is  very  injurious 
to  most  sorts  of  plants  that  grow  near  it,  but  is 
generally  believed  to  be  very  salubrious  to  hu- 
man bodies.  Theleavesof  the  beech  are  collected 
in  the  autumn,  to  fill  mattresses  instead  of  flock 
or  straw,  as  they  remain  sweet,  and  continue 
soft,  for  many  years.  To  chew  beech-leaves  is 
accounted  good  for  the  gums  and  teeth.  The 
Romans  used  beech-leaves  and  honey  to  restore 
the  growth  of  hair,  which  had  fallen  off  in  sick- 
ness. 

The  timber  of  these  trees,  in  point  of  actual 
use,  follows  next  to  the  oak  and  the  ash,  and  is 
little  inferior  to  the  elm  for  water  pipes.  Be- 
tween the  years  1790  and  1800,  when  John  Al- 
dredge,  Esq.  of  New  Lodge  St.  Leonard's  Forest, 
was  causing  fish-ponds  to  be  dug  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, the  workmen  found  scantlings  of  beech 
timber,  and  trunks  of  these  trees,  squared  out, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
earth  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  as  there  5s 
110  record  mentioning  that  part  of  the  forest  hav- 
ing been  either  cleared,  or  ponds  made    since. 

Beech-timber  is  subject  to  worms  when  exposed 
to  the  air  without  paint.  It  is  used  by  wheel- 
wrights and  chairmakers,  and  also  by  turners  for 
making  domestic  wooden  ware,  such  as  bowls, 
shovels,  &c.  Bedsteads  and  other  furniture  are' 
often  made  with  this  timber;  and  no  wood  split 
so  fine,  or  holds  so  well  together,  as  beech,  so 
that  boxes,  swordsheaths,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things,  are  made  from  it.  When  the  art  of  split- 
ting this  wood  -was  first  known  in  England,  the 
parties  who  used  it  kept  the  method  a  profound 
secret  for  many  years. 

BLACKBERRY.— RUBUS  ;  • 

OR,  BRAMBLE  BERRY. 

ASjieciesof  Rasfiberry.—In  Botany,a  Genus  of 
the  Icosandria  Polygnia  Class. 
The  bramble  derives  it's  Latin  name,  rubus, 
from  the  redness  of  the  twigs  and  juice  of  the 
fruit.  Pliny  informs  us,  "  that  the  propagation  of 
trees  by  layers,  was  taught  the  ancients  by  the 
bramble-bush." 

Some  bow  their  vines,  ^vhich,  buried  in  the  plain. 
Their  tops,  in  distant  arches,  rise  again. 

Dry  den's  Virgil. 
"The  berries,"  says  Pliny,  "  are  the  food  of 
man,  and  have  a  desircative  and  astringent  virtue 
and  serve  as  a  most  appropriate  remedy  for  the 
gums  and  inflammation  of  the  tonsils."  The 
flowers  al.so,  as  well  as  the  berries  of  the  bram- 
ble, were  considered  by  the  ancients  as  remedies 
against  the  worst  of  serpents.  They  are  diure- 
tic, and  the  juice  pressed  out  of  the  tendrils,  or 
young  shoots,  of  brambles  stamped,  and  after- 
wards reduced  into  the  consistency  of  honey  by 
standing  in  the  sun,  is,  says  the  above  author, 
"  a  singular  medicine  taken  inwardly,  or  applied 
outwardly,  for  all  the  diseases  of  the  mouth  and 
eyes,  as  well  as  for  the  quinsy,"  &c.  The  young 
shoots,  eaten  as  a  salad,  will  fasten  teeth  that  are 
loose.  The  roots  of  the  bramble,  boiled  in  wine, 
were  esteemed  one  of  the  best  astringents  by  the 
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i;ortance  to  this  state,  but  as  a  bond  of  union 
buiwctn  the  remotest  points  of  tliis  widely  ex- 
tended empire.  In  evidence  of  the  dilficulties 
attending;  the  improvement  of  the  Potomac,  the 
committee  of  the  senate  have  incorporated  in 
their  repoi-t,  an  extract  from  a  communication 
made  by  Mr.  Latrobe  to  Mr.  GaUatin  in  1S08, 
as  follows:  "The  trade  of  this  canal,  especially 
during  the  year  1807,  has  been  so  great,  that 
there  appears  every  prospect  of  its  becoming 
a  productive  work,  in  those  years  in  which 
there  is  a  considerable  and  equal  quantity  of  wa- 
ter in  the  river,  but  on  this  circun'stance  it 
must  a/ways  dejiend.  The  information  respect- 
ing it  which  can  lie  obtained  from  the  company 
on  the  spot,  rendeis  it  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say  more  upon  it."  Your  committee  humbly 
conceive,  that  no  stronger  language  could  have 
been  used  in  commendation  of  the  improvements 
of  this  river  then  etrected,  than  that  used  by 
Mr.  Latrobe  in  the  above  extract.  The  com- 
mittee  of  the  senate,  deeming  it  wise  to  print  in 

•—.•—!  -" ~"","ii,.n,  .nnwinp-  above   a  foot  italics   a  part  of  said  extract,  which  is  not  italici-lconceive   it   necessary  to  report   to  an  enlighten- 

h^h      TS'rbei4  of  excdlent   fe^^^^^        andlsed   in  the  original,    your   committee    will  pass |cd  assembly,  understanding  the  situation  and  in- 


Koa^u  ./livsicians,  who  preferred  the  juice  of 
blackberries  to  that  of  mulberries  for  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  mouth.  Brookes  says,  "  the  Iruit 
•when  ripe,  is  cooling,  and  quenches  thirst  ;  and 
the  leaves  pounded,  and  applied  to  ringworms, 
and  ulcers  of  the  legs,  will  heal  them  in  a  short 
time."  Boerhaave  affirms,  that  the  roots  taken 
out  of  the  earth  in  February  or  March,  and  boil- 
ed with  honey,  are  an  excellent  remedy  against 
the  dropsy.  .       . 

The  jam  made  from  blackberries  is  now  much 
used  in  sore  throats  caused  by  colds,  iUidis  given 
in  slight  fevers.  .  . 

The  juice  of  blackberry  mixed  with  raisin  wine, 
before  it  has  fermented,  will  give  it  both  the  co- 
lour and  llavour  of  claret. 

There  is  a  kind  of  this  fruit,  called  rubuscxsi- 
us,  or  dew-berry,  but  which  Gerard  calls  ]-udus 
saxatilis,  or  stone  berrv  ;  the  protuberances  ot 
which  are  much  larger,  and  fewer  m  number 
than  those  of  the  common  blackberry.  It  is  ge 
nerally  found  trailing  on  the  banks  of  hedge-rows 


the  Virginia  shore,  the  waters  of  the  South 
Branch,  the  Great  Cacapehon  and  Shenandoah 
rivcis,  and  Patterson's,  Little  Cacapehon,  Sleepy, 
Bark,  Opicon  and  Goose  creeks  flow  into  it. 
Most  of  these  streams  are  now  na\  igable  in  high 
aler,  and  when  the  improvements  contempla- 
ted in  the  Potomac  shall  be  completed,  an  irre- 
sistible temptation  to  the  improvement  of  the 
abovementioncd  creeks  and  rivers,  will  be  of- 
fered   to     the    .states   to  which    they    belong 

From  Cumberland  to  tide  water,  is  a  distance 
of  lt)8  miles;  and  in  this  distance  the  river  is 
said  to  have  a  fall  of  735  feet.  The  Potomac 
passing  from  the  west  towards  the  east,  through 
the  mountains  and  ridges  running  from  North 
to  South,  must  necessarily  become  a  rapid  and 
rough  stream,  but  its  rapidity  and  the  magni- 
tude of  its  fall,  so  far  from  defeating,  would 
minister  to  the  purposes  of  an  independent  canal, 
cut  by  its  side,  from  Cumberland  to  tide  water. 
That  such  a  canal  is  not  only  practicable, 
but  easily   accomplished,  your  committee  cannot 


•well  deserving  a  place  in  cultivated  giounds, 
must  be  equally  beneficial  to  society  that  our  na- 
tive fruits  should  be  improved,  as  well  as  that 
new  varieties  should  be  imported  from  climates 
that  can  give  but  little  hope  of  their  thriving 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat. 
(To  be  Continued.) 


To  the  House  of  Delegates,  by  the  Committee 
to  ivhom  was  referred,  the  Executive  Commu- 
nicatian  relating  to  the  aliliointment  oj  Com- 
missioners to  inspect  the  Potomac  River,  ivith 
Jccomfianying  Documents;  to  which  is  added, 
Mr.  Millard's  Resolutions  on  Internal  2m 
Jirovement.  December  Session,  1821.  -^^"* 
tished  in  the  .American  Farmer,  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Delegates. 


from  it   with  this  single  remark,  that  with  great  terests  of  the  state.     The  banks  of  the  Potomac 


The  Committee    to  whom     was  referred  the 
communication  of  the  executive  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment  of  commissioners  to  inspect   and  ex- 
amine the  Potomac   river,  beg  leave   to  report : 
That  they   have  h-ad  the   same  under   consiaer- 
ation.     Vrom  the  n-aturc    of    their  commission, 
they  did  not  feel  themselves  confined  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  repoit  of  said  commissioners  to  the 
executive,  but  thought  that  they    were  at  liber- 
ty to  examine   and   report    upon  all    matters  ot 
interest,   connected   with   the     improvement    ot 
that  abundant   and   important    river,    Potomac. 
Your  committee    felt   themselves   more     impe- 
riously commanded  to  take  such  view  of  the  suo- 
ject    by  the  fact,   that  two  reports  thereon,  the 
one  originating  in  the   senate,  the  other  m  this 
house,  have  been   laid   upon     your    table  since 
the  subject  was  committed  to  their  consideration, 
to   the  justice  of  either  of  which  reports,  your 
committee    cannot   assent,    but   are    convinced, 
that  the  errors  and  miscalculation   in   said   re- 
ports,    have    arisen  from    a   want  of    attention 
on   the  part  of  the  authors,   to  the    advantages 
of  this  river,  fondly  hoping,  that  nothing  there- 
in  can  be  imputable  to  local  or  sectional  feel- 
ings aad   prejudices.     Neverthekss,   your   com- 
mittee greatly  regret,   that    so  far  as  this  river 
.lias   been  the  subject  of  one,  if  not  both  of  said 
reports,   the  authors   seem  to  have  been  in  pur- 
'   suit   of  difficulties  and   impediments  to  its   im- 
provement,   rather  than   the  means  of   making 
useful,  a    river  so  justly  the  pride  of  the  state, 
and  so  anxiously  looked  to  by  the  founder  of  pur 
vcpvtblic.  not  only  as  a  source  of  wealth  and  im- 


deferance  to  the  opinions  of  the  authors  of  the 
report,  we  apprcliend  the  utility  of  every  ca- 
nal, will  depend  upon  its  being  supplied  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  produce  to  which  its  geographical  si- 
tuation entitles  it.  Your  committee  have  looked  in 
vain,  for  the  doubts  of  the  practicability  of  impro- 
ing  this  river,  contained  in  the  above  extract, 
discovered  and  referred  to  by  the  committee  of 
the  senate,  and  insist  that  all  to  be  inferred 
therefrom,  is  favourable  to  any  just  plan  o|' im- 
proving the  river,  that  the  legislature  may  m  its 
wisdom  adept.  If  your  committee  were  dispo- 
sed to  view  this  as  a  contest  between  those  in- 
terested in  the  improvement  of  the  Potomac, 
and  others  equally  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  the  Susquehannah,  they  would  find  no  diffi 
culty  in  extractint.  from  Mr.  Latrobe's  commu 
nicution,  the  suggestion  Of  numerous,  real,  and 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Susquehannah;  yet  they  hope, 
those  obstacles  have  been  magnified  in  Mr.  La- 
trobe's report,  and  recommend  to  tue  atteutioi 
of  the  state  this   last  mentioned   river. 

The  improvement  of  the  Susquehannah  s  an 
object  of  great  importance,  and  will  doubtless 
contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  state  ;  but  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  the  greatest  advaita- 
es  resultiiig  from  such  improvemeut,  nius  be 
athend  by  a  sister  state  ;  yet  we  trust,  tha  no 
feeling  of  selfishness  will  induce  this  state  tcde- 
lay  useful  and  profitable  improvements,  because  a 
ne'ighbou  ring  state  may  participate  ill  their  ad \an- 
tages. 

The  Potomac,  in  the  opinion  of  your  comiiit- 
tee,  presents  at  this  moment,  the  point  wlere 
ought  to  begin,  the  first  operations  of  that  sjirit 
of  improvement,  now  manifestly  awaked  in  Ma-y- 
land.  It  runs  through  a  tract  of  country  equ:  in 
__.l  and  fertility  to  any  in  the  habitable  gloe, 
and  far  surpassing  any  other,  over  which  he 
state  has  jurisdiction  or  control.  It  is  visied 
by  numerous  tributary  streams,  all  of  wh:h 
pass  through  rich  valleys,  which  promise  to  pur 
their  wealth,  into  this  state  when  the  highwiy 
shall  be  established,  through  which  nature  i- 
tended  it    sliould   pass. 

We  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  view  ot  te 
house,  the  various  creeks  and  rivers  which  co- 
tribute  to  swell  the  waters  of  this  river,  in  15 
course  from  the  Allegany  mountains  to  tide  w- 
ter.  It  receives  on  the  Maryland  shore  Will'. 
Evit's  Town,  Fifteen  mile.  Sideling  Hill,  Ton> 
loway.  Licking,  Conococheague,  Autietam  an 
Cotoctin    creeks,  and  the   river  Monocasy ;   c 


are  in  a  great  degree  composed  of  alluvial 
and,  and  easily  excavated.  This  circumstance 
of  itself  will  greatly  diminish  the  expenditure  usu- 
ally contemplated  for  works  of  this  character  and 
magnitude,  but  without  this,  canals  are  now 
constructed  at  one  half  of  the  expense  hereto- 
fore supposed  necessary ;  and  the  opening  of  a 
canal  must  at  this  day  be  attended  with  unusual 
difficulty,  if  it  cost  more  than  a  turnpike  road. 
Your  committee  have  consulted  the  best  advi- 
sers, and  availed  themselves  of  the  best  means 
of  information,  by  which  they  could  most  accu- 
rately ascertain  the  probable  cost  of  tlie  propo- 
sed work,  and  they  are  convinced  that  a  canal 
may  be  made  from  Cumberland  to  tide  water, 
with  two  paths  for  the  working  of  the  boats  by 
liorses,  for  the  sum  of  one  million  five  hundred 
chuiisand  dollars,  including  all  works  necessary 
to  the  complete  formation  of  the  canal. — In  the 
dischw-ge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  your  com- 
mittee, they  wrote  to  John  Mason,  Esq.  Pi-esi- 
dent  of  the  Potomac  company,  requiring  infor- 
mation upon  certain  subjects  enumerated  in  said 
letter,  and  submitted  to  him  the  idan  of  im- 
provement of  the  river,  proposed  by  your  com- 
mittee. That  document  marked  (A,)  accompa- 
nying this  report,  will  present  to  the  House  of 
Delegates  a  full  view  of  said  plan. — The  above 
communication  was  promptly  replied  to  by  the 
President  of  the  company,  in  an  able  and  elabo- 
rate paper,  suggesting  some  improvemantsin  the 
plan  of  your  committee,  and  developing  the  con- 
dition of  the  coiiipany's  funds  ami  works.  That 
paper,  with  others  referred  to  in  it,  your  com- 
mittee beg  leave  to  attach  to  this  report,  and 
have  marked  it  (B.) 

These  documents,  shewing  the  situation  and 
wishes  of  the  company,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
ascertained,  have  contributed  to  fasten  the  con- 
victions of  the  committee,  that  this  gr«at  w  ork, 
needs  only  to  be  u;idertaken  and  seriously  pursu- 
ed by  the  general  government,  or  the  states  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  to  give  to  this  state  and 
the  nation,  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  bles- 
sings the  improvement  of  the  Potomac  is  calcu- 
lated to  secure.  With  this  view  of  the  subject, 
your  committee  submit  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved  by  the  General  .Assembly  of  Alary- 
land,  That  the  improvement  of  the  Potomac  ri- 
ver, is  an  object  of  the  first  importance  and  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  this  state  particularly, 
and  to  the  nation  generally. 

Resolved,  That  the  state  of  Maryland,  will 
unite  with  the  general  government,  in  any  just 
plan  that  may  be  proposed  for  the  improvement. 
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of  said  river.  And  if  for  that  purpose,  it  will 
incorporate  a  company,  the  state  pledges  itself 
to  become  a  member  thereof,  and  to  secure  the 
operation  of  such  company  within  the  territory 
of  this  Ktate. 

Heso/ved,  That  a  copy  of  this  report  and  re- 
solutions be  sent  to  our  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives in  congress. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

B.  S.  FORREST,  Chairman. 

ACCOMPANYING  DOCUMENTS. 
A 

Letter  from  Ihr  Coynmillee,  to  John    H  la  son.  Esq 
President  of  the   Potomac   Comfiany. 

ANNAPOLIS,  January  30,  1822. 
Dkar  Sir, 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Delegates,  on  the  subject  of  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  river,  are  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  from  you  as  President  of  the 
Potomac  company,  information  on  the  following 
points. 

1.  A  statement  of  the  amount  of  tolls  re- 
ceived by  the  Potomac  company,  from  1st  of 
August  1817,  to  the  1st  of  August  1821, 
together,  with  the  number  of  boats  and  tonnage 
employed,  and  the  produce  and  merchandise 
transported,  with  the  estimated  value  of  the  same 
during  that  period,  exhibiting  the  amount  in 
each  year;  and  from  the  1st  day  of  August,  1821, 
to  the   1st  of  January,   1822. 

2.  The  number  of  the  shares  of  the  capital  or 
dividing  stock,  and  the    amount. 

3.  The  number  of  the  shares  and  amount  held 
by  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  by 
individuals  respectively. 

4.  The  whole  sum  expended  on  the  works 
from  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of 
the  company,  up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1822. 

5.  What  may  be  considered  the  annual  aver- 
age amount  of  the  tolls  in  the  present  state  of 
the  works? 

6.  The  amount  of  the  debts  due  from  the  com- 
pany on  the  first  day  of  January,  1822,  shewing 
to  whom  due,  principal  and  interest. 

7.  Whether  the  stockholders  in  the  Potomac 
Company  would  desire  an  incorporation  into  a 
new  company,  to  be  formed  on  a  basis  calculated 
to  insure  complete  success  to  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  river,  and  in 
which  their  rights  should  be   preserved. 

8.  Whether  the  creditors  of  the  Potomac  com- 
pany, in  your  opinion,  would  take  stock  in  a 
new  company,  to  the  amount  of  their  claims,  as 
payment  of  the  same. 

The  committee  would  respectfully  submit  to 
your  consideration,  a  rougli  outline  of  a  plan 
which  has  been  proposed  to  the  committee,  as 
one  which  would  be  effectual  to  obtain  the  con- 
templated object.  As  delay  has,  and  must  fre 
quently  occur,  in  the  passage  of  joint  acts  by 
the  leiiislatures  of  the  states  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  it  is  proposed  that  Congress  shall  be 
the  legislative  head  of  the  contemplated  compa- 
ny. This  appears  peculiarly  proper,  as  that  bo- 
dy holds  its  sessions  in  the  midst  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  district  is  very  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
that  river,  and  in  which  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany must,  of  necessit . ,  reside.  All  applica- 
tions for  legislative  enactments  concerning  the 
cotajjany,  can  there  be  easily  made,  and  prompt- 
ly obtained.  The  states  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, can,  by  one  act,  confer  the  privilege  on 
this  company  of  carrying   on  their  operalrions  in 


their  respective  territories.     It  is  also  proj)osed, 
that    this  company    shall  have  a   capital  of  two 
milliims  of  dollars,   in  twenty  thousand  shares  ol 
J^lOO  each,  which  shall  be  subscribed  as  follow 
viz : 


The   United  States, 
The  State  of  Maryland, 
'Die  State  of  Virginia, 
The  stock-holders  in  the 
Potomac    company,     to 
the  amount  of  their 
stock. 
Creditors  of  the  Poto- 
mac  Conipany,     to 
the  amount  of  their 
olaims. 
New   subscribers   tlie 
balance, 


Shares 
do 
do 


Shares,  20,000  g2,000,000 
The  subscriptions  to  be  paid  as  follows,  viz  :  g5 
on  each  share  at  the  time  of  subscribing — J^J  on 
each  share  one  year  thereafter,  and  ,glO  on  each 
share  annually  thereafter.  By  this  plan,  the 
whole  of  the  money  will  be  paid  in  ten  years. 
The  United  States  to  guarantee  an  interest  of 
five  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  payments  as 
they  are  made,  until  the  last  payment  is  made, 
and  then  on  the  whole  for  the  term  of  ten  years. 
The  tolls  which  may  be  from  time  to  time  re- 
ceived on  the  works  already  made,  and  on  those 
which  may  be  consti-ucted  during  that  period, 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest. 
It  is  proposed  to  fill  the  blank  in  the  subscrip- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  w'MxJive 
hundred  thoimand  dollars,  and  the  blanks  op- 
posite the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
each  with  two  hunared  and  _fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, including  their  stock  in  the  present  Compa- 
ny, and  mcludingalso  the  debts  which  may  be  due 
from    said   company  to  the  said  states. 

Your  opinion  on  the  proposed  plan,  together 
with  any  information  exclusive  of  such  as  is 
asked  for  as  you  may  deem  of  consequence  to 
aid  the  deliberations  of  the  committee,  is  ear- 
ne.stly  solicited,  at  as  early  a  day  as  your  con- 
enience  will  possibly  admit. 
With  assurances  of  respect,  the  committee 
are  sir,   yours,  &c. 

B.S.  FORREST,  Chairman 
John  Mason,  Esq. 


ced  in  their  business,  could  not,  1  presu.nic,  lay 
out  of  their  money,  or  at  least  of  the  interest  on 
it— ;such  too  is  pretty  certainly  the  case  with  in- 
dividuals. 

If  an  interest  on  subscriptions  is  guaranteed 
by  Congress  until  the  profits  of  the  v/orks  re- 
place it  by  dividends  from  the  tolls,  at  the  rate 
proposed;  then  I  think  a  subscription  both  of 
creditors  and  other  individuals  might  be  expect- 
ed ;  but  perhaps  it  would  simplify  the  plan,  and 
make  the  procuring  the  money  cheaper,  if  con- 
gress would  issue  a  stock,  for  say,  one  million 
sex'en  hundred  thousand  dollars,  bearing  inter- 
est at  4  per  cent,  at  which  the  money  might 
l)e  had,  if  not  here,  in  Europe,  irredeemable  in 
any  part  for  twenty  years,  and  then  to  be  sunk 
by  payments  of  dividends  of  six  per  cent,  per 
annum,  including  interest,  and  takmg  the  guar- 
antee of  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  to 
furnish  annually  to  the  public  treasury,  their 
quota,  to  say,  for  the  stock  that  each  might  agree 
to  take  ;  let  the  present  stock  holders  subscribe 
say  the  states  and  individuals,  in  their  respective 
capacities,  at  par,  giving  up  the  interest  to  the 
amount  of  the  now  capital  stock,  i.  e.  g31 1,555  55, 
their  having  paid  the  debts,  there  would  be  left 
something  more  than  one  million  and  an  half  to 
operate  on,  in  the  new  project,  thtis: 


Old  Capital 
New  Capital 

United  Capital 


SSI  1,555 
1, "00,000 

§2,011,555 


Sir, 


Office  of  the  Potomac  Com/mny,  f 
George-Town,  D.  C.  Fed.  5,  1822.  5 


I  duly  received  the  letter  you  addressed  me 
on  the  30tli  ult.  requiring  informat'.on  in  relation 
to  jhe  affairs  of  the  Potomac  company  ;  with 
whch  request,  so  far  as  depends  on  me,  I  com- 
plylwith  great  pleasure. 

Answers  to  the  first  six  queries  put  by  you, 
will  be  found  in  the  enclosed  papers  as  noted  at 
foof. 

To  the  7th  I   reply   that  judging  of  the  senti- 
?its    of    the    stockholders     collected  of    late 
rs,  as  well  in  oincial,  as  individual  intercourse 
h  such  as  reside  in  this  part  of  the  country,  I 
ha  eno  doubt  but  they  would  most  cheerfully  unite 
wilh  and  make   part   of  a  new  company  to   be 
foinded    "  on  a  basis  calculated  to  ensure  com- 
pete success  to  tlie  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tim  of  the   Potomac  river,  and   in   which  their 
rirhts  should  be  preserved." 

To  the  Sth :  The  creditors  of  the  company  ge- 

wrally,    I  apprehend,  could  not  be  induced  to 

ke  "  stock  in   a  new  company  to  the   amount 

their     claims,    for  payment    of    the  same." 

P  ost  of  the  debt  has   been  incurred,    with  the 

tinks  in   the  district,  which  being  much  redu 


Money  raised  from  new  capital 
as  above 

Payment  of  debt,  off,   say 

Remaining  to  be  expended 


1,700,000 
175,000 

31,525,000 

Which  it  is  believed  would  make  an  indepen- 
dent canal  with  the  requisite  locks  and  towing 
paths  from  Fort  Cumberland  to  tidewater.  I 
am  induced  to  believe  that  the  stockholders 
would  agree  to  sub.scribe  their  stock  at  the  original 
par  value,  say  £100  sterliug  per  share,  and  give 
up  the  30  per  cent  advance  paid  on  f|ofit,  to 
wit :  on  the  subscriptions  of  179d  and  1798  sub- 
scribed and  paid  as  shewn  in  paper  marked  (B,) 
at  £130  in  lieu  of  £100  (the  price  of  the  first 
shares  subscribed ;)  and  moreover,  to  sink  the 
interest  on  the  money  which  they  have  laid  out 
of  from  25  to  35  years,  and  on  account  of  which 
the  sum  of  upwards  of  200,000  dollars,  as  is 
shewn  by  the  table  (A)  has  actually  been  in  hand 
and  been  re-expended  in  the  work.  A  greater 
sacrifice  than  this  could  not  be  asked  of  those 
who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle;  who 
have  been  contending  with  difficulties,  and  have 
advanced  their  money  for  about  thirty  years ;  and 
who  have,  as  will  be  shewn  by  the  first  and  last 
columns  in  paper  (A)  served  the  interests  of  the 
community  by  cheapening  and  facilitating  the 
carriage  of  about  a  hiUf  a  million's  worth  of  iiro- 
duce  per  annum,  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  used  the  permission  you  have 
given  me,  so  far  as  to  suggest  some  alterations  in 
your  plan,  the  outlines  of  which,  appear  to  me 
to  be  well  calculated  to  answer  the  end  proposed  ; 
and  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  if 
the  course  I  have  intimated  is  taken,  the  states 
coming  in  as  present  stock-holders,  to  su!)scribe 
in  the  first  instance,  would  leave  them  to  parti- 
cipate with  the  United  States  in  the  new  stock 
on  a  different  footing  ;  and  if  the  creditors  of  the 
company  and  individuals  are  not  looked  to,  it 
will  be  to  the  three  political  bodies  to  take  th« 
whole  of  the  new  stock,  in  such  terms  as  may 
be  found  right. 
A  pla«  not  Tery  disuirnilar  to  your's  is  alse  n«w 


no 
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maturing  in  a  committee  of  Congress,  so  that  I 
have  great  hopes  that  good  will  grow  out  of  these 
various  evidences  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Potomac. 

With  very  great  respect, 
I   am  sir. 
Your  most  ob't  serv't, 

J.  MASON. 

Renjamin  S.  Forrest,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  the  House  of  De- 
legates 'of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland. 

[07=  See  Table  (A)  at  the  end  of  the  docu- 
ments, which  belongs  here.l 

B 

The  table  marked  (A)  constitutes  an  answer 
to  the  1st  ijuerij,  and  the  5th,  by  giving  a  view 
of  all  the  tolls,  tonage  and  produce,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  1st  of  August,  1821. 

Jtiswer  to  the  2d  Query. 

The  capital  or  dividing  str,-k 
is  made  up  of  701  shares 
at  £100  sterling  g444  44 §311,555  55 

Jnswer  to  the  3d  Query. 

The  State  of  Maryland  holds        220 
The  State  of  Virginia  holds  120 

Of  which  70  were  presented 

to   General  Washington, 
Individuals  hold,  361 

Shares.  701 

Note.  The  original  number  of  shares  sub- 
scribed were  730 — 29  of  which  were  forfeited 
and  merged  in  the  remaining  701. 

The  original  subcription  in  1784,  was  for  500 
shares  at  £lOO  sterling  each  ;  a  second  subscrip- 
tion was  made  in  1796  for  100  shares  a  £130  ster- 
ling each,  and  a  third  subscription  was  made  in 
1798,  for  100,  shares  a  £130  sterling  each. 

Anstuer  to  the  4th    Query. 

The  whole  sum  expended  on  the  works,  in 
contingent  expenses,  and  interest  on  the  debt 
stated  on  1st  August,  1821,  at  §700,000  nearly, 
(see  paper  C.)  was  supplied  by  the  capital  stock, 
by  moniesarising  from  tolls,  loans,  from  interest  re- 
ceived, '^nd  from  forfeited  shares. 

Answer  to  the  6th   Query. 

The  amount  of  the  debts  due  from  the  compa- 
ny on  1st  of  August,  1821,  the  last  period  its  ac- 
counts have  been  made  up  for  principal  and  in- 
terest,  was  stated  at  gl74,390. 

C. 

7,!S<  of  debts  due  by  the  Potomac  co?n/ia7iy,  to 
August  1821. 


To  the  Banks  of  the 

District  of  Columbia 

8102,578  22 

State  of  Maryland 

38,250 

Cumberland  Loan 

7,904  31i 

Antietam  Loan 

16,372  86 

Shenandoah  Loan 

4,508  89 

Monocasy  Loan 

3,775   84 

Sundry  Individuals 

1,000 

gl74,390  42i 

s  » 
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296 
413 
305 
493 
426 
405 
203 
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623 
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613 
550 
856 
746 
775 
917 
760 
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1643 
29P3 
1952 
5549 
3823 
3208 
1226 
8155 
5994 
6767 
5374 
16350 
9214 
7916 
5987 
6354 
6132 
8197 
9778 
7550 
16506 
11400 
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o 
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16584 
28219 
17250 
45055 
39350 
28507 
19097 
85248 
48463 
40039 
40757 
118222 
55829 
55902 
38769 
47183 
35918 
57662 
58226 
66542  J 
75272 
67557 

Barrels 

of 
Flour. 

is 

«5 

84 

619A 

379 

257 

578 

436 

459 

971 

1535 

1527 

•^  -1080 

3768 

3143 

3464 

2684 

4616 

1774 

1385 

3126A 

1479 

1215 

1391 

Barrels 

of 

Whiskey. 
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S2,950  00 

14,060  00 

27,232  50 

3,936  00 

3,250  00 

32,975  18 

3,553  40 

11,796  00 

10,532  37 

8,537  00 

5,703  00 

6,810  00 

1,694  00 

1,899  00 

675  60 

2,075  00 

9,291  65 

4,094  00 

8,750  00 

9,988  00 

16,587  95 

11,515  00 

Other  articles 
of  produce  es- 
timated. 

-J 

o 

C7: 
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Sundry  return 
goods  estimat- 
ed. 

S51  58 
180  00 

386  00 
514  00 
486  00 
998  00 
314  00 
613  00 
510  00 

000  00 
319  75 
119  32 
314  12 
211  15 
371  35 
000  00 
124  00 
521  00 
230  00 
027  00 

o 

CO 

$2,138  00 
4,210  19 
3,479  69 
9,353  93 
7,765  58 
5,^:)13   24 
2,123  69 
15,080  42 
9,924  27 
9,094  89 
7,915  89 
22,542  89 
11,471  37 
11,816  22 
9,109  82 
9,789  57 
7,501  52 
13,948  23 
10,332  26 
12,514  04 
13,107  31  i 
12,490  61 

Amount  of 
tolls  received. 

$129,414  00 
328,445  32 
163,916  00 
345,472  8? 
284,040  60 
340,334  18 
86,790  40 
551,896  47 
337,007  47 
305,628  00 
318,^:3-  6^2 
925,074  80 
515,'525  75 
423,350  32 
312,093  72 
489,498  15 
357,661  CO 
787,994  00 
681,924  75 
565,010  62i 
420,818  15 
318,810  00 

Total  estimated 
value. 
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J.  MOORE,  Jr.  Treasurer. 


Mr.  MILLARD'S  RESOLUTIONS. 

House  of  Delegates,  Feb.23,  1852 
As  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Miry- 
land,  we  should  hold  ourselves  guilty  of  a  ceuiur- 
able  indifference  to  their  direct  interests,  anj  to 
our  duty  as  the  constitutional  organs  of  their  vill, 
as  respects  their  zeal  and  good  dispositions  to- 
wards the  whole  federal  family,  were  we  to  p-e- 
sume  silence  at  this  interesting  period,  when  he 
subject  of  internal  improvements  engages  the  at- 
tention of  congress,  and  of  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing states.  As  important  branches  of  this  s-s- 
tem,  we  perceive  with  peculiar  pleasure,  tlat 
the  project  of  opening  the  navigation  of  the  lo- 
tomac,  so  as  to  comiect  it  by  a  short  portage  wih 
the  great  streams  of  the  west,  has  been  urged  >n 
the  representative  wisdom  of  the  nation  by  tie 
[memorial  of  a  respectable  portion  of  our  stat', 
whilst  that  of  uniting  the  waters  of  the  Delawaie 
and  Chesapeak  by  a  canal,  will  probably  be  ei- 


.'^':^ 


I": 


1^ 


forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  same  body  by  the 
re.spectable  recommendation  of  the  legislature  of 
our  adjoining  state.  In  this  great  chain  of  inter- 
nal communication,  so  necessary  to  our  federal 
prosperity,  and  which  was  an  object  of  such  high 
interest  and  ardent  hope  with  the  great  founders 
of  our  republic,  Maryland  forms  too  distinguish- 
ed a  link  to  be  overlooked.  The  superior  natur- 
al advantages  which  she  possesses,  eminently  fits 
her  to  be  the  centre  of  union  between  North  and 
Soutli,  and  East  and  West,  by  the  agency  of  in- 
ternal improvements.  A  canal  of  no  great  extent 
would  connect  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake,  and  thus  afford  a  direct,  cheap  and 
safe  transportation  from  north  to  south.  The 
opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  would 
bring  the  western  and  atlantic  states  in  close 
leigliborhood.  That  these  improvements  should 
be  made  by  the  national  and  not  by  the  state 
governments,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  when  we 
look  at  the  scale  of  comparative  benefits.     The 
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question  of  constitutional  pinvtr  \^l  consulci 
put  to  rest  by  the  judgment  of  iht  supreme  judi- 
cature of  the  laiul ;  for  the  ixusoning  cmployeil 
to  establish  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  applies  with  great  force  to  this  [u.int. 
To  recur  then  to  our  first  position,  that  it  ir.  tlie 
duty  of  the  general  government  to  eflcct  these 
works,  we  have  only  to  ei.((uire  what  are  the  ad- 
vantaijes  whicii  the)  would  produce  to  the  states, 
individually,  compared  witli  the  benehts  to  them 
in  their  collective  or  federal  character.  To  the 
states  in  their  separaie  or  independent  character, 
these  in\prove!iients  would  produce  one  great 
residt,  an  aur.mentation  of  capital,  by  enhancing 
the  productiveness  of  labor.  Aiid  tliis  is  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  important  benefit  that  it 
■would  secure  to  them'  as  distinct  sc,  ereignties  ; 
but  this  gain  would  likewise  prove  the  gain  of  the 
general  government,  and  that  too,  in  an  increas- 
ed ratio.  For  as  the  capitals  of  the  states  would 
be  improved  by  the  improvement  of  the  fortunes 
of  'ts  citizens — so  the  capital  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, or  in  other  words  its  resources  would  be 
augmented  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of 
state  capitals.  There  are,  however,  other,  and 
great  considerations  which  enforce  upon  congress 
the  duty  of  accomplishing  these  works.  To  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare,  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise 
government  to  adopt  every  means  of  drawing  close 
the  bonds  of  our  Union.  We  think  tliis  cannot 
better  be  done,  than  by  creating  objects  in  which 
all  have  a  great  interest;  and  by  strengthening 
our  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other  by  afford- 
ing facilities  for  exchange  of  products,  and  reci- 
procation of  other  benefits.  We  should  thus  lead 
the  whole  force  of  private  interest,  and  conveni- 
ence, to  the  abstract  political  truth,  that  in  Uni- 
on is  prosperity.  An  extended  inland  com- 
mercial intercourse  would  further,  (by  removing 
the  prejudices  of  local  education)  clothe  our  poli- 
tical connexion  with  all  tl\c  attractions  of  domes- 
tic affections,  and  convert  the  cold  union  of  poli- 
tical convenience  into  the  warm  hearted  alliance 
of  social  sympathy  and  friendly  sentiment. 

It  would  be  found  a  necessary  and  valuable  aux- 
iliary towards  providing  for  the  public  defence — 
a  duty  allotted  to  the  general  government. — It 
would  enable  the  government  during  a  state  of 
war,  to  make  a  more  prompt  application  of  its 
means  for  internal  defence,  by  creating  facilities 
for  transportation,  with  comparatively  little  cost, 
cannon  and  other  munitions  of  war,  from  one 
point  to  another,  as  the  public  exigencies  might 
demand.  Emergencies  might,  indeed,  occur, 
during  war,  where  tlie  necessary  aid  could  not 
otherwise  be  furnished.  These  are  advantages 
especially  resulting  to  the  federal  governniciit, 
and  grow  naturally  out  of  the  execution  of  the 
trusts  reposed  in  it  by  the  federal  constitution. — 
Hence  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  as  the  great 
ana  prominent  advantages  of  such  a  system  are 
of  a  general  and  not  local  operation  only,  tUe 
provision  for  its  execution  should  be  made,  not 
by  the  local  authorities,  but  by  tliat  government 
whose  province  it  is,  to  superintend  the  general 
relations  and  concem  of  the  Union.  Witliout  the 
aid  of  the  general  government,  the  great  federal 
object,  proaiislng  such  beneficial  results  to  the 
country,  will  be  unaccomplished  either  from  want 
of  means  on  the  part  of  such  state  governments 
as  might  attempt  it,  or  from  discrepancy  ofl 
views  where  the  concurrence  of  two  or  morel 
states  is  necessary.  When  we  view  the  (Jirecti 
bearings  of  such  a  system  of  Internal  Lnprove- 
ments,  as  shall  open  a  safe  and  cheap  inlaiid  com- 
munication with  all  the  great  sections  of  our  ex- 
tensive country  upon  so  many  and  great  oi.jects  of 
political  economy,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  any 
proposition  which  can  combine  in  its  favor  more 
considerations  of  national  dignity,  political  pru- 


dence or  practical  utility. — To  express  the  views 
of  our  constituents  upon  this  important  suljject. 
Therefore, 

Be  if  rt  solved  ^j  the  General  ylssemhly  of  l\[a- 
rylanil^  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress,  be  requested  to  use  their  best  exer- 
tions to  procure  from  Congress  the  establishment 
of  r.dcquate  permanent  funds,  for  completing 
a  national  system  of  internal  improvements. 

lie  it  further  resolved.  That  our  Senators  and 
Keprcseiitatives,  as  aforesaid,  be  requested  to 
direct  the  attention  of  Congress,  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  immediately  providing  for  t!\e  opening 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  river,  from  tide 
water  to  Cumberland  in  Allegany,  and  of  con- 
necting by  a  canal,  the  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Chesapeake. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  governor  be 
requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  aforesaid  pre 
amble  and  resolutions  to  each  Senator  and  Re 
prcsentative  in  Congress,  as  soon  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  his  convenience. 

Mr.  MILLARD. 

Read  Feb.  23,  1S22. 


.advance,  as  an  annual  subscriptinii  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  yearly  and  every  year  sh.all  con- 
tinue to  i)ay  such  annual  subscription  for  every 
current  year;  and  wlio  shall  afterwards  be  con- 
sidered to  be  annual  subscribers  until  notice  of 
discontinuance  shall  lie  given  to  the  Secretary, 
And  it  is  ordered,  that  tlie  Secretary  do  pub- 
lish tiiese  proposals,  and  terms  of  admission  as 
honorary  mend)ers  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
in  the  Courier,  The  Farmer's  Journal,  and  the 
County  Chronicle ;  and  that  he  do  make  the 
same  known,  by  correspondence  with  such  coun- 
try gentlemen  as  he  may  be  acquainted  with  in 
every  county  in  the  kingdom ;  and  state,  that 
forsuch  subscriptions  the  subscribers  will  be  seve- 
rally entitled,  not  only  toa  copy  of  all  the  commu- 
nications of  the  Board,  which  may  be  hereafter 
published,  but  also  to  attend  all  such  lectures  as 
may  be  hereafter  established  and  read  at  thisBoard; 
and  above  all,  that  this  Board  hopes,  that  by  a 
large  and  extended  subscription  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  continue  not  only  the  an- 
nual Cattle  Show  in  London,  which  they  had 
just  commenced,  but  also  their  annual  premium 
to  the  occupier  of  the  best  cultivated  farm,  which 
they  mean  to  offer  to  every  cr^mty  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  which  at  least  twenty  subscribers 
to  this  Board  shall  reside. 

That  these  important  objects,  together  with 
securing  and  connecting  a  general  centre  of  com- 
munication, and  diffusion  of  knowledge  upon  all 
agricultural  improvements,  and  breeds  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  cannot  fail,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Board,  to  attract  the  attention,  and  receive  the 
support  of  every  man  who  traces  the  real  pros- 
perity of  every  state  to  its  true  source,  viz  :  The 
extension  and  imjirovement  of  its  agriculture . 
Signed  by  order  of  the  Board, 

GEO.  WEBB  HALL, 

Secretary. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  on    the  Destruction   of  the 
Fly  in   Turnifis,  by  Flame  and   Smoke. 
George  street,  Ediriburgh,  June  2,  1821. 
Sir, 
I  have  Just  received  a  letter  from  a  friend,   in 

subscriptions  of  two  guineas  each,   from   every|  which  there  is  the  following   paragraph: 

ordinary  and  honorary  member  of  the  institu-]  "About  two  days  befoi-e  I  received  your  let- 
tion;  and  a  circular  letter,  signed  by'the  President,  ■ter,  I  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Thomas 
was  sent  to  every  such  member  of  the  Board,  |  Green,  of  East  Tibberton,  in  the  county  of  Sa- 
requesting  to  be  informed,  whether  or  not  he; lop,  one  of  Lord  Stafford's  most  improving  and 
would  subscribe  chat  sum  annually  for  the  abovel  considerable  tenants,    and   one    of  the  best   far 


Selections  from  late  numbers  of  the  London  Far 
mers'   Journal,  received    at    the    OJJicc   of  tlie 
American  Farmer. 

BOARD    OF    AGRICULTURE, 

32,  Sackville-street,  24th  May,  1821. 
President : 

THE    RIGHT    HON.   THE    EARL    OF   MACCLESFIELD. 

Fice -Presidents  : 
The  Rev.  Geo.  Jenyns,  John  Fane,  F,S(^M.  P., 
Davies  Gilbert,  Esq.   M.  P.,  Chas.  Duncoinbe, 
Esq.  M.  P. 

The  government  having  signified  their  inten- 
tion no  longer  to  continue  the  usual  grant  for 
the  support  of  this  Board,  it  was  proposed  to 
provide,  if  possible,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Board  under  its  existing  charter,  on  a  reduced 
establishment,    by    donations,      and    by    annual 


purpose;  and  adding,  that  a  donation  of  twenty 
guineas  would  be  received  as  a  subscription  for 
life.     Since  ,vhich,  so  many  donations  and  annual 


mers  in  the  island  ;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
stated  to  me,  that  the  Fly,  last  year,  was  as 
destructive  to  him    as  it  was  in   so  many  other 


subscriptions   from  such   members  have  been  re-  parts  of  England.     He  tried  every  means  of  des 


ceived,  as  to  place  the  existence  of  the  Board, 
on  a  reduced   establishment,  beyond  all  hazard. 

And  it  having  been  represented  to  the  Board, 
that  if  subscriptions  were  admitted  and  receiv- 
ed from  the  public  at  large,  for  the  support  of 
this  most  important  of  all  national  institutions, 
viz :  Tlie  encouragement  and  imfirovement  of 
our  .Agriculture,  this  Board,  so  far  from  seek- 
ing to  exist  on  a  reduced  establishment,  might, 
on  the  contrary,  enlarge  its  sphere,  and  extend 
its  influence  to  every  corner  of  the  United 
Kingdom : 

It  is  therefore  unanimously  resolved.  That 
this  Board  will  admit  all  such  persons  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  to  become  honorary 
members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  as 
shall  produce  to  the  Secretary  a  certificate  of 
any  two  members  of  the  Board,  that  such  intend- 
ed subscriber  is  a  fit  person  to  be  received  as  an 
honoi-ary  member  of  this  Board,  and  who  shall 
thereupon  pay  to  the  Treasurers,  Messrs.  Stnith, 
Payne  and  Smiths,  Bankers  in  London,  or  to  the 
Secretary,  the  sum  of  twenty  guineas,  as  a  sul)- 
scriber  for  life,  or  the  sum   of  two   guineas   in 


troying  it,  such  as  sowing  the  seed  with  sul- 
phur, and  with  salt  ;  also  rolling  in  the  night 
time,  &c.  &c.  but  all  without  success.  Having 
seen  your  Paper  respecting  the  effects  of 
burning  stubble,  he  tried  the  experiment  on  a 
small  scale,  which  was  attended  with  so  much 
success  that  he  is  determined  to  try  it  more  ex- 
tensively this  year,  should  the  rav'ages  of  the 
Fly  render  it  necessary." 

I  hope  that  this  piece  of  information  will  in- 
duce many  other  farmers  to  try  the  experiment 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  that  they  will  com- 
municate the  result  to  the  public,  wliether  fa- 
vourable or  otherwise,  through  the  medium  of 
your  Paper. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Your  verv  obedient  serv't, 
JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

ON  THE  TURNIP  FLY. 
SanXs  of  the   Tay,  May  26,  1821. 
Sir, 
It  is  now  about  nine  years  since  a  communica- 
tion was  read  to  the  Caledonian   Horticultural 
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'ooricty,  Edinburgh,  on  preventing  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Turnip  Fly.  This  communication 
was  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Socie- 
ty's Memoirs,  page  452.  Quick  lime  is  there 
recommended  to  be  sown  on  the  seminal  leavcs^and 
the  experiment  has  been  frequently  tried  since  that 
period,  and  attended  with  complete  success.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  not  the 
proper  time  to  sow  the  lime  "  in  a  dewy  morn- 
ing ;"  the  leaves  should  Ije  dusted  over  when 
they  are  coni/iletely  dry,  otherwise  the  effect 
will  appear  as  you  have  described  in  your  judi- 
cious remarks  on  that  subject,  contained  in  your 
valuable  Journal  of  Monday  last.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  pernicious  effect  resulting  from  hot  lime 
being  applied  to  the  ivet  surface  of  young  leaves, 
already  partially  punctured  by  the  fly,  the  crust 
that  would  be  immediately  formed  would  to- 
tally prevent  any  thing  like  pi:rspiration  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  leaves,  and  though  that 
crust  might  be  quite  impenetrable  by  insects, 
the  minute  punctures  made  in  the  leaves  before 
the  application  of  the  lime  would  extend  in  pro- 
portion to  their  growth;  hence  the  yellow,  sick- 
ly, and  ragged  appearance  of  the  foliage,  when 
the  crust  is  removed.  By  the  application  of  lime 
in  dry  weatlur,  none  of  these  effects  are  produ- 
ced, and  the  fly,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  has 
never  been  seen  to  touch  a  plant  while  the  dust 
remained  on  the  surface  of  its  leaves.     I  may  be 


pursuits,    however,    are     meritorious,     althoug'i; dying  of  woolen,  because   the  mater 


their  promises  are  often  too  sanguine,)  because  h^ 
is  not  the  author  of  this  plan.  The  above  state- 
ment deserves  further  confirmation  by  experi- 
ment, for  it  is  certainly  move  within  the  com- 
pass of  probability  and  effect  that  ridged  turnips 
should  thus  be  preserved,  than  those  sown  broad- 
cast. The  /mncturcd  leaves  we  alluded  to, 
ere  the  second  pair  (or  rough  lcat<es,)  for  the 
flies  eat  the  semial  leaves  by  the  edges  :  the  lime 
used  in   our    experiment  was  7iot  fresh    filaked. — 

Edit.  

DOCTORING  SEEDS. 
\\e.  stated  last  week,  that  seeds  had  been  man- 
ufactured for  mixing,  but  it  proves  to  be  an  er- 
ror in  the  Bill.  The  clause  is  worded  so  that  it 
conveys  this  sense  ;  and  as  it  is  not  doubted  but 
that  whole  pepper,  &c.  are  made  and  manufac- 
tured to  mix  with  the  vegetable  berries,  so  this 
might  be  the  easier  of  belief.  We  have  now 
the  minutes  of  the  evidence  before  us,  and  it 
turns  out  that  the  seeds  for  mixing  are  old  and 
spoiled  seeds,  bleached  and  coloured  as  the  in- 
tention requires,  to  mix  with  seeds  of  middling 
quality,  to  improve  the  colour,  and  to  sell  the 
old  and  doctored  seed,  and  make  it  sell  the  other. 
The  evidence  shews  that  the  seeds  to  be  bleach- 
ed are  shot  on  a  floor,  and  damped;  thenlaidona 
kiln,  on  haircloth,  and  fumigated  with  sulphur-va- 
pour; the  red  clover  is  put  intoa  sack,  and  chaffed 


permitted   to   state,  that  last  season  the   fly  at-jbetween  two    men,     being    first  wetted  with  a 
tacked   a  field  of  turnips,  and  before  they  were  liquid  of   deep   purple   colour.      The   evidences 


oliserved,  had  almost  finished  their  work.  A 
neighbour,  whose  turnips  in  an  adjacent  field 
were  in  the  same  state,  had  commenced  plough- 
ing down  for  a  second  sowing  ;  but,  as  the  sea- 
son was  far  advanced,  (4th  July,)  and  as,  by 
splitting  out  the  drills,  I  must  have  lost  the  use 
of  the  dung  contained  in  their  centre,  for  that 
season,  besides  the  loss  by  exposing  it  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weather,  and  time  not  permitting  to 
give  a  cross  furrow,  I  instantly  set  some  women 
and  boys  to  work,  with  gloves  on  their  hands, 
to  dust  over  every  plant  that  had  any  part  of 
its  seminal  leaves  remaining.  The  weather  con- 
tinued dry  for  about  a  week,  so  tliat  I  did  not 
need  to  repeat  the  operation,  which  I  certainly 
would  have  done,  had  the  dust  been  washed  off 
by  rains  before  the  plants  were  out  of  danger. 
By  the  end  of  two  weeks  I  had  the  satisfaction 
to  see  every  plant  that  had  been  on  the  verge  of 
destruction,  show  vigorous  foliage,  which  ulti- 
mately produced  a  heavy  crop,  while  my  neigh- 
bour's second  sowing  shared  almost  the  fate  of 
his  first,  and  what  fev/  plants  escaped  the  fly 
were  so  late  as  to  produce  nothing  but  foliage. 
A  Winchester  bushel  of  newly  slacked  lime 
dusted  an  acre,  and  tlie  expense  of  sowing 
amounted  only  to  ten  pence ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  plants  were  sown  in  drills, 
about  two  feet  apart.  In  this  country  turnips 
are  never  sown  broadcast ;  where  that  is  the 
case,  more  lime  may  be  necessary.  You  will 
no  doubt  rank  me  amongst  those  who  make 
"  large  claims  on  public  expectation,"  and  I  am 
willing  to  subject  myself  to  any  censure  that  you, 
or  the  public,  may  be  pleased  to  inflict,  on  con- 
dition that  the  method  1  recommend  will  be  first 
fairly  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment,  when 
the  sun  is  near  the  meredian,  or  when  fue 
"  morning  dew"  has  passed  away."  I  shall  only 
add,  that  I  have  found  soot  quite  inefl'ectual : 
it  rather  attracts  than  repels,  the  mischievous 
marauders.  As  )ou  are  already  acquainted  with 
my  address,  I  shall  here  subscribe  myself, 
bir,  your  obedient  serv't. 

G. 


sees 
.•-,.;iria 
has  never  furnished  any  material  that  can  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  substitute.  It  is  a  plant,  which  com- 
bined with  indigo,  gives  the  best  and  most  perma- 
nent blue  dye  hitherto  discovered." 

The  woad  plant  requires  a  deep,  rich,  loamy 
soil,  and  its  value  when  manufactured,  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  land  on  which 
it  has  been  raised  ;  that  which  has  been  grown 
on  weak  poor  land,  is  of  no  more  value  than  so 
much  bran  and  madder  ;  that  which  comes  from 
land  of  middling  quality  may  be  used  occasional- 
ly to  vamp  with,  but  when  used  altogether  by  it- 
self the  colours  will  be  weak  in  body,  nor  will 
they  stand  the  usual  test  of  acids  and  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  Woad  that  has  been  raised  on 
good  land,  gathered  in  proper  season,  and  skilful- 
ly attended  during  the  manufacturing  afterwards* 
will,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  workman,  make  co- 
lours highly  beautiful  and  very  permanent ;  but 
its  property,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  con- 
tingencies to  which  it  is  subject  is  very  valuable, 
and  from  hence  arises  all  the  difficulties  which  the 
dyer  has  to  encounter,  and  the  consequent  disap- 
pointment experienced  by  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  in  the  skill  of  European  woad  dyers. 
To  obtain  a  pi-inie  article  of  this  kind,  invaria- 
bly the  same  in  strength  and  quality,  must  be 
therefore,  a  grand  desideratum  with  our  dyers  and 
manufacturers.  To  effect  this  objects,  I  have  late- 
ly imported  a  small  quantity  of  woad,  now  for 
sale  at  Messrs.  Divie  Bethone  &  Co.  which  is  the 
best  that  the  west  of  England  affords,  and  if  en- 
couraged, I  shall  continue  to  supply  the  market 
at  a  reasonable  price,  until  I  can  find  some  re- 
spectable landholder  in  the  vicinity  of  New- York, 
who  has  ground  of  the  quality  wanting,  and  suffi- 
cient enterprise  to  undertake  the  raising  and  man- 
ufacturing of  it  in  a  regular  and  permanent  way. 
The  woad  vat  is  compounded  of  woad,  indigo, 
^■egetable  ferments,  and  of  a  caustic  or  sub-carbo- 
nated alkali  :  the  woad  acts  both  as  a  colouring 
and  fermentative  matter.  There  is  a  difficulty  in 
attending  the  use  of  this  material,  arising  from  its 
liability  to  run  into  the  putrefactive  fermentation  ; 
whenever  this  happens,  the  vat  is  inevitably  lost, 
and  it  requires  considerable  practical  skill  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  vegetable  ferments  are  usually  bran 
and  madder,  but  the  materials  which  may  be  ustd 
are  very  numerous,  and  every  ignorant  workman 
considers  that  he  is  in  possession  of  an  important 
secret,  when  he  has  substituted  some  other 
ferment  instead  of  those.  I  have  known  weld, 
malt,  malt-dust,  beer-grounds,  yeast,  distiller's 
swill,  and  many  others  applied,  and  as  all  of  them 
are  vegetable  ferments,  they  must  produce  a  like 
effect  when  used  with  judgment.  The  indigo  is 
ground  to  a  paste,  and  put  into  the  vat  together 
with  the  woad,  bran  and  madder  ;  when  the  whole 
has  fermented,  until  the  indigo  is  reduced  to  its 
minimum  of  oxidation,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  liquor  being  of  a  green  colour  bearing  a  rich 
purple  bcde,  and  having  copper  scales  on  its  sur- 
face, as  much  of  lime  is  gradually  added  as  will 
hold  the  indigo  in  solution.  It  will  be  necessarv 
to  replenish,  as  soon  as  a  given'portioii  of  the  al- 
kaline earth  becomes  saturated  with  carbonic  acid 
gas,  by  adding  an  additional  quantity  of  lime,  and 
when  necessary,  of  vegetable  ferments  ar  "  ' 
used  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  in  dyeing  of  I  go.  A  good  workman  may  keep  one  of  these  vats 
blue,  and  was  the  only  material  from  which  the  in  daily  operation  for  six,  nine,  or  even  twelve 
Europeans  obtained  that  colour,  before  the  disco-  months  without  any  injury  to  the  colour.  It  is 
very  of  South  America,  from  whence  indigo  waslthis  continually,  together  with  the  small  quantity 
first  obtained.  I  of  ferment  used,   and  the  great  beauty  an  1  dura- 

"  The   French,  during  the  late  war,  being  dc-ibility  of  the  colour,  which  gives  to  the  woad  vat 
prived  of  their  usual  supply  of  indigo  from  the!  so  decided  a  superiority  over  every  other. 


on  the  part  of  the  seed-doctors  do  all  in  theii 
power  to  prove  that  not  much  heat  is  applied, 
or  wanted,  and  that  the  seeds  may  grow,  not- 
withstanding the  process.  Our  readers  know 
that  th^^Jurple  bloom  on  red  clover  seed,  and 
the  clear  pale  yellow  of  the  other,  are  the  na- 
tural signs  of  ri/icness  and  good  quality;  there- 
fore, if  these  are  imitated  in  old  and  damaged, 
or  inferior  seed,  the  purchasers  are  imposed  on, 
and  the  sellers  of  good  seed  are  injured.  The 
only  chance  a  farmer  has  in  sowing  inferior  seed, 
is  to  purchase  a  great  deal  for  a  little  price,  and 
sow  it  the  thicker  ;  but  here  is  a  bad  seed  made 
to  look  like  good,  although  (at  best)  not  more 
than  one   fourth,  or  perhajjs  not  one  tenth,  of  it 

ill  grow. 

We  have  received  a  letter,  which  we  consi- 
der as  somewhat  extraordinary,  from  Mr.  Jo- 
shua WigfuU,  sen.  dated  Sheffield,  13th  inst.,  in 
which  he  states  that  urine,  mixed  up  with  ab- 
sorbent matter,  (such  as  sawdust,)  and  two  other 
ngredients,  may  be  had  gratis  by  application  to 
him,  to  be  sown  at  the  rate  often  or  twelve  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the 
turnip  fly :  if  it  answer  the  purpose,  it  is  to  be 
made  public,  &c.  As  this  is  not,  at  present, 
likely  to  be  tried  out  of  his  own  neighbourhood, 
we  may  wait  the  result  before  we  say  any  thing 
more  about  it. 

The  Helmsley  Agricultural  Meeting,  will  take 
place  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  July. 

'^S'O'^S^ 

From  the  Statesman. 
ON    THE    WOAD     PLANT    AND    WOAD 
VAT. 
"  The  isatis  tinctoria,  or  woad  plant,  has  beenjwhen  necessary,  of  vegetable  ferments  and  indi- 


The  progress  lately  made  in  chemical  sciencCj 


stern  and  western  continents,  caused  the  isatis 
to  be  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in-  has  enabled  several  writers  to  give  a  partial  :;he- 
j)y=   We  do  not  rank  our  correspcndent  with  jdigo  from  it,  and  succeeded  in  the  attempt.     Thisory  of  the  operations  of  the  blue  vat.     Dr.  Ban- 
the  new  inventors  of  improved  schemes  (whose  plant  is  still  used  as  the  basis  of  the  blue  vat,  forj  croft  iirforms  us,    chat  the  indigo  is  de-oxidated 
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dunii.,  vlic  fermentation,  and  hrounht  buck  to  a 
n   state,"  and  that,  "  the  alkali  is  used  as  a 


solvent  for  the  indigo  :"  but  I  would  beg  leave  to 
suggest,  that  the  alkali  produces  another,  and  in 
my  opinion,  a  very  important  effect,  in  combining 
with  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 

It  is  well  known  to  everv  scientific  workman. 


jilanted  late,  and  produced  about  20  bushels  i)er 


1818.  August  31st — Cut  down  two  acres  of  good 
corn,  (just  in  the  state  to  begin  stripping  the 
blades,) — part  immediately  into  shocks  of  300  to 
400  hills,  and  the  remainder  24  houi-s  after.  No 
rainuntil  the  l~th  of  September.  The  fodder  cured 
that  the  eflcct  produced  by' the  lime,  is  always  inj  well,  and  th«  corn    as    sound  as  any  part  of  my 


an  exact  ratio  with  its  causticity,  and  that  the 
portion  which  a  vat  requires  docs  not  depend  so 
much  on  the  quantity  of  indigo  used,  as  it  docs  on 
the  proportion  of  the  vegetable  ferments,  and  it 
is  always  observable,  that  the  alkali  and  ferments 
are  uniformly  successful  in  giving  proportions, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  causticity  of  the 
form  c  r. 

The  rationale  of  this  complicated  operation, 
has  never  been,  anil  probably  never  will  be  satisfac- 
torily explained.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
indigo  is  partially  de-oxided,  as  stated  by  most 
theoretical  writers  on  the  subject;  but  I  do  not 
consider  it  as  equally  certain,  that  the  alkali  acts 
merely  as  a  solvent  of  the  indigo.  It  appears 
that  carbonic  and  oxygen  gasses  are  copiously 
liberated  during  the  fermentation,  that  these  com- 
bine in  a  nascent  state,  and  form  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  that  one  of  the  materia!  effects  produced 
by  the  caustic  alkali  consists  in  its  comiiining  with 
this  gas,  for  which  it  is  well  known  to  have  a  great 
affinity,  and  thereby  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
fermentation. 

W.  P 


c  rop. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    KAR"IER. 

June  St/i,  1822. 

Mr.  Skinner, — I  have  read  with  much  inter- 
est the  remarks  of  your  correspondtnts  "  F."  and 
"Potowmack,"  and  several  other  pieces  in  your 
volumes,  on  cutting  down  corn  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  fodder.  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that 
such  opposite  opinions,  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
priety of  this  practice,  should  be  held  by  different 
farmers,  who  I  presume  have  every  opportunity 
to  form  correct  judgments  ;  and  this  contra- 
dictory testimony  leaves  us  who  are  ignorant,  and 
desirous  of  being  instructed  on  this  interesting 
subject,  as  much  in  the  dark  as  before.  If  the 
difference  in  climate,  and  the  varieties  of  corn 
cultivated,  present  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  ex- 
tension of  this  practice,  t'ae  advantage  would  be 
immense  to  that  part  of  the  country,  in  which 
corn  is  the  principal  food  for  man  and  beast,  and 
is  regularly  made  a  preparatory  crop  for  wheat. 
Could  we  succeed  in  making  this  change  in  the 
management  of  fodder,  it  would  save  at  least  a 
fortnight's  labour  of  all  the  force  employed  on 
our  farms.  I  hope  your  correspondents  will  en- 
dea\  our  to  remove  the  doubts  as  to  the  propriety 
of  this  plan,  by  stating  more  fullv  the  facts  on 
which  their  different  opinions  are  founded.  With 
the  view  of  furnishing  my  mite  towards  this  ob- 
ject, the  following  experiments,  (f-om  memoran- 
da noted  at  the  time)  are  submitted.  I  know  of 
but  few  others  having  been  made  in  Virgi- 
nia below  the  mountains,  which  circumstance 
only,  can  make  mine  of  the  least  value. 

1817.  September  20th.  Cut  down  half  an  acre 
of  our  common  soft  (16  row)  corn,  and  put  up  in 
very  small  shocks,  none  exceeding  250  hills. 
Within  48  hours  all  were  blown  down  by  a  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  which  lasted  some  days.  Six 
days  after  cutting,  the  shocks  again  put  up. — 
VA'hen  gathered,  the  grain  perfectly  sound,  but 
the  fodder  unfit  for  food.  The  blades  of  th." 
surrounding  com,  stripped  at  the  same  time,  were 
murh  injured,  notwithstandinghavingtakenmnrc 
troul;le  than  they  were  worth.to  save  them  from  t'  :e 
effect  of  the  weather.    This  field  was  new  ground. 


1818.  September  10th — Cut  4  acres  in  a  much 
dryer  state  than  the  preceding,  and  shocked  after 
10  hours  exposure  to  the  sun.  Heavy  rains,  Sep- 
tember irth  and  October  2d,  much  of  the  grain 
mouldy  when  gathered. 

1819.  September  2d — Cut  an  acre  of  small  flint 
corn,  on  rich  low  ground,  and  put  into  shocks  af- 
ter laying  48  hours.  When  gathered,  not  one  dam- 
aged ear  observed.  The  fodder  as  good  as  could 
have  been  looked  for,  as  it  was  over  ripe  when 
cut,  and  burnt  still  more  by  the  sun  before  shock- 
ing. 

1820 — Cut  down  16  acres  of  flint  corn  as  soon 
as  the  time  for  stripping  arrived,  put  into  large 
shocks  (800  to  1000  stalks)  after  laying  48  hours. 
The  grain  proved  as  good  as  that  left  standing,  all 
having  much  rot  from  the  unusual  wetness  of  the 
season.  The  fodder  much  worse  than  that  strip- 
ped at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  piece  of 
low  ground. 

1820.  September  20th — Cut  5  acres  of  the  com- 
mon soft  corn  on  a  rich  clay  soil,  having  allowed 
it  to  stand  as  late  as  possible  without  injury  to  the 
fodder.  After  laying  one  cloudy  day,  put  into 
shocks  of  400  hills,  containing  about  5  bushels  of 
corn  each.  Of  the  10  succeeding  days,  not  one 
was  clear  of  rain,  and  the  weather  uncommonly 
cool.  The  fodder  cured  green  and  of  good  quali- 
ty ;  but  the  corn  was  much  injured,  about  one- 
fourth  being  rotten  or  mouldy.  AH  mv  fodder 
gathered  in  the  usual  waj  had  been  stacked  before 
the  bad  weather  commenced,  except  from  15 
acres,  which  was  in  consequence  lost. 

From  my  slight  experience,  it  seems  that  the 
rain  of  the  small  northern  corn  is  not  endangered 
by  this  treatment,  but  for  the  nmst  productive 
kind  for  a  southern  climate,  and  for  the  fodder  in 
any  case,  the  practice  is  attended  with  much  risk. 
I  suppose  the  labour  of  cutting  down  and  shock- 
'ng,  with  the  subsequent  trouble  attending  that 
mode,  to  be  about  equal  to  that  of  the  common 
practice  of  stripping,  topping  and  stacking ;  and 
that  the  superiority  of  the  former  consists  inleav- 
iug  the  field  cleaned  for  sowing  wheat.  This  ad- 
vantage was  lost  to  me  on  25  acres  of  flint  corn, 
which  I  have  made  for  the  last  few  j'ears,  as  the 
soil  on  which  it  grows  (reclaimed  tide  marsh)  is 
unfit  for  wheat  ;  and  I  therefore  discontinued  a 
practice  which  seemed  so  unpromising.  1  cannot 
however,  abandon  the  hojie,  that  we  mav  }et 
learn  to  save  blades,  tops  and  stalks  in  thtir'most 
nutritious  state,  without  resorting  to  such  tedious 
and  unin-ofitable  work  as  stripping  and  topping 
With  this  \iew  I  request  information  on  the  fol- 
lowing points. 

Has  it   been  ascertained  by  any  experiments 
more  satisfactoi'y  than  mine,  Avhether  the  south- 
ra  corn  may  be  cut  and  shocked  green,  with  safe- 
ty to  both  grain  and  fodder  .' 

In  what  state  and  in  what  manner  should  the 
corn  be  ricked,  as  mentioned  by  "  Potowniack'? 
Is  ricking  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
iodder,  or  merely  to  prevent  the  numerous  shocks 
remaining  in  the  way  until  wheat  sowing  ? 

To  preserve  the  grain  after  early  cutting,  it 
should  ha\e  as  much  sun  and  air  as  possible :  for 
the  fodder,  much  sun  or  air  is  highly  injurious. 
To  effect  one  object,  we  want  small  shocks,  and 
for  the  other,  large  ones.  It  is  then  to  be  prcsum- 
;d,thatin  attempting  both  by  one  operation,  neither 
jbject  would  often  be  perfectly  attained,     llieory 


pouits  out  that  the  uuist  perfect  method  would  be 
m  separate  at  first,  the  eai's  from  the  stalk,  and  to 
cure  the  grain  and  fodder  in  the  manner  best  suit- 
ed to  each.  The  /;ruc/«i,7 objections  to  this  plan, 
may  be  greater  than  1  can  now  foresee— but,  though 
the  trouble  might  be  considerable,  there  would 
be  but  little  risk  in  attempting  its  execution  on  a 
small  scale.  My  experience  satisfies  me  that  the 
stalk  may  be  safely  cut  as  soon  as  the  shrinking  of 
the  grain  shews  that  it  is  proper  to  strip  the 
blades;  and  surely  the  ears  might  be  safely  gath- 
ered in  the  same  state,  if  placed  in  any  situation 
as  open  to  air  and  free  from  damp,  as  if  left  ia 
small  shocks. 

If  a  farmer  can  possibly  make  hay  enough  foi' 
his  stock,  he  had  better  sacrifice  every  blade   of 
fodder,  than  to  pursue  a  practice  which  both  "F" 
and  "Potowmack"  seem  to  consider  as  necessarily 
to  attend  stripping  and  topping,  viz  :  ploughing  ili 
wheat  among.st  standing  corn.   Though  my  neigh- 
bourhood is  noted  for  bad  husbandry,  yet  we  keep 
clear  of  this  practice,  which   is  as  costly  as  it  is 
slovenly.     As  this,   however,  appears  to  be  the 
usual  course  with  farmers  who  are  greatly  superi- 
or to  us  in  general  management,    it  may  possil)ly 
be  of  some  use  to  describe  our  practice.     As  soon 
as  the  blades  and  tops  are  secured,  and  the  time 
has  arrived  for  sowing  wheat,  we  cut  off  the  corn 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  where  the  roots 
are  large  enough  to  impede  the  plough,  dig  them 
up  and  split  them  with  two  more  strokes  with  the 
hoe.      The  corn  is  immediately  put  into   small 
shocks,  if  before  frost,  and  afterwards  as  large  as 
convenient.     The  field  then  presents  a  clear  sur- 
face to  plough  and  harrow,  except  the  spots  occu- 
pied by  the  shocks,  which  are  much  in  the  way  of 
ploughing,   and   must   be  left    naked  of    wheat. 
These  two  serious  inconveniences  may  be  remov- 
ed by  a  very  slight  alteration   in  the  work.       As 
many  corn  rows  as  will  make  room  enough  for  the 
shocks,  (2  rows   at   6  feet,   or  3  at   4  feet  width) 
should  first  be  cut  down  at  convenient   distances, 
(say  20  or  30  rows  a  part)  throughout  the  field;  a 
small  boy  lays  the  stalks  outside  of  the    cleared 
space,  which  is  immediately  sowed,  ploughed  and 
harrowed.      By   this  time  other  shock-ro'.vs  are 
ready  for  the  plough.     The  corn  from  the  inter- 
vals is    then    shocked   on   these   rows,   and  the 
ploughs  proceed  regularly  and  complete  the  work, 
in   this  manner  the  shocks  may  be  made  of  any 
size  required  by  the  season,  and  no   matter  how 
numerous,  on  the  shock-rows,without  being  at  all  in 
the  way  ofputting  in  wheat.  If  the  stalks  are  remov- 
ed to  the  farm-yard  before  the  20th  of  Dec,  wheat 
which  they  covered  will  not  be  inferior  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  field.     The  sowing  on  the  shock- 
rows,  should  not  be  so  much  ahead  of  the  inter- 
vals, as  to  make  much   difference  in   the  coming 
up  of  the  gram.      By  neglecting  this  precaution, 
I  have  had  the  wheat  on  shock-rows,   almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  grass-hoppers  which  were  shelter- 
ed in  the  grass  on  the  unbroken  intervals.     Even 
among  those  who  shock  their  corn  l)efore  sowing 
wheat,  some  are  still  afraid  of  cutting-   too  early. 
From  cutting  alone,  there  can  be  no  danger  after 
(or  even  at  the  time  of)  ]nilliiig  fodder.      The  life 
of  the  stalk  is  destroyed  iiy  stripping  and  topping, 
and  of  course  might  safely  be   cut  doi.n  on  the 
same  day,  whether  late  or  early.     To   guard  ef- 
fcctuallv  against  injury  to  the  corn,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  shocks  small,   as  long  as  the 
stalk  and  shuck  continue  green. 

R. 


FOK  THE  AMlCiaCAN  FARMER. 

GREAT  YIELD  OF  CORN— 0«  a  large  scale. 
Fountain  Kocl:,July  loth,  1822. 
Dear  Sir, — In  compliance  with  my  promise,  I 
now  give  you  the  result  of  an  experiment  1  made 


\U _„ 

on  a  field'^of  thirty-one  acres,  a  purt  of  this  larm, 
which  was  cultivutcd  in  corn  tlic  List  year. 

The  field  had  been  alternately  in  corn,  oats, 
wheat  and  clover,  the  four  [jreccdiug  years,  the 
crops  of  corn  and  oats  were  nothnig  remarkable, 
but  the  crop  of  wheat  was  unusually  great,  owing 
1   suppose  to  the   quantity  of  manure    tliat    w^s 
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carried  out  on  the  field  after  the  oats  was  cut  off.,  ,.„„,^.,i„  j^  cletailed  in  the 

In  thefaUoflS20,a  large  stock  of  hogs  was  turned|l"'il.!^"\"l5  .',^,  "\\'""^'^  '"  V'^ 
on  the  clover,  the  whole  of  which  tluy  rooted  up 


and  entirely  dcst.-oyed_th.swasclo,ew    ha  ^e.vb  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^j.  ^^, 

to  destroy  the   worm.    /."  ^.'''^  "=°"^,^^ /^i^^^^^^^^^  as  the  ticks,    having  then  > 

foUowmg,  the  field  was  high  y  " "'>  "'^f.    '^  ^^^  '  Jbour  on  the  old  sheep,  will  resort  to  the  la 


half  feet  apa 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THK  AMERICAN    FARMER. 

a?-  TO  DESTROY  SHEEP-TICKS. 

Eah'.imy,  .4pvil  9,  1822. 
I  have  seen  in  the  Farmer  and  elsewhere,  direc 
tions  for  destroying  Sheep  Ticks,   by  means  oi 
snufi;  tobacco  smoke,  &c.  which  must  be  trouble- 
some, require  to  be  repeated,  and  I   think  doubt- 
ful as  to  the  eft'cct.     A  very  easy  and  most  eftec- 
ed  in  the     "  Complete   Gra- 
zier" and  in  "Parkinson  on  Live  Stock."  It  is  noth- 
ng  more  than  a  weak  solution  of  arsenic,  in  which 
'      '■         .  -  J-  -   .1-..- _4v-y  sjjcar- 
no  har- 
sh eep,  will  resort  to  the  lambs  for 
destroy  them.     The 
about  150  lambs  was 
sfied  that  still  '.ess 
oug' 
It  o 
Not   the  smallest  injury  oc 


it  was  then  laid  out  in  rows  or  drills    three  ^"d  a,               ^.^^„,i„^d  ^,,„ut  one  hour  after  the  opera- 
part,  and  the  corn  planted  m  the  anus,  ._  ,,   _   _  ,        .^^^^   ^,  _^  o,„oii,.^t  ininw  n^ 


Ition  were  all  dead, 


n<  t  to  be  foreseen,  a  long  time  elapsed  before  the 
work  could  be  taken  in  hand.  The  desire  to 
make  it  very  full  and  satisfactory  lias  increased 
the  volume  of  it,  much  beyond  what  was  antici- 
pated ;  and  thus  retarded  its  final  completion,  un- 
til we  fear  the  patience  of  our  friends  is  exhaust- 
ed. The  consolation  left  us,  is  the  hope  that 
when  in  the  course  of  another  week  it  reaches 
their  hands,  compensation  will  be  found  for  its 
delav,  in  the  amplitude  of  its  details,  and  the 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  its  refe;-ences  to 
every  subject  alluded  to,  or  treated  of,  in  any  and 
in  every  page  of  the  volume. 

\A'e  have  experienced  that  it  is  not  prudent  to 
announce,  on  all  occasions,  what  we  wish  or  in- 
tend to  accomplish  for  the  benefit  or  gratification 
of  our  subscribers  ;  nevertheless,  we  may  venture 
,         .   ,  tiT^'to  advertise  our  resjjected  patrons  Jiat,  after  the 

the    ticks   0"tnei^^,^^^,j^^  j^^j^  y^^j.^  the  Index  shall  proceed— //ari 

passu — with  the  work  itself — each  number  shall 
be  indexed  as  it  is  published,  and  thus  each   vol- 


thS   the'Lm    and  S^manme^could  "be!  tl-  lamb  is  held  over  the'tub.     Tlu=  -JU'T  sheep  ToBACCO.-Fine yellow  and  redmixed-2hhds 

cokctL  from    he  wood  heaps  at  the  house  and,  «"^tam  by  these  vermin    is  very    great,  and  the  f,.„,^  ^r.   Thomas    Hammond,  Frederick   couu 

collccttd  1  O'     t 'e  wooa  neaps  a                               advantage   to  my  flock  by  their  destruction   vyas  ^,.  ^q  cts.— Fine  red  Patuxent,  John  Leach 

servant  s  quaiteis.  I  visible  in  the  more  healthy  and  thrivin ^-i-—    '-' ^  -  - ■        -        --- 

The  corn  came  up  remarkably  strong,   and  re-,  of  the  lambs  after  the  operation 

With  great  respect,  I  am  thy  friend, 

HUGH  HARTSHORNE. 


1  ne  corn  came  up  i  ciuaiii.rtui;r  at-Lin^,^  tv.iu  » v.  . 
gular,  and  received  not  the  least  injury  from  thei 
worm,  although  its  devastations  were  generalj 
through  the  neighbourhood.  When  about  four 
or  five  inches  high,  it  was  ploughed  with  a  bar-: 
share  plough,  throwing  tlie  land   from   the  corn,; 

at  which  time  it  was  hoed  aud  tliinned,  leaving  _^ 

the  stalks  about   one   foot  apart — about  ten  days  j<]j~i,.act  of  a  letter  dated  near  Upper    Marlboro,\^  eg  37^  cts. 
after,  it  was  again  ploughed  with  the  bar-share  I'rince  Georo-e's  Co.  Md.   lith  July  1822.        j  "      - 


l\,*\Ut Tia\  i^ ii\\esYov\v\ev\ce 


g  condition  ^f  Caivert  county,  ;»12— Two  from  Benedict,  §12 
'—Good  red,  $S  to  ,;^10— Common,  g5  to  $7— 
Best  seconds,  g4  to  g6— Worst  do.   gl  to  g2  50 

jCtS. — 

I  Grain. — WUite  wheat,  none  in  market,  ^1  25 
—Red,  gl  15  to  $\  20— White  corn,  65  to  70 
cts. — Yellow  do.,  63  to  68  cts. — Oats.  25  to  2r  cts. 
— Rve,  65  to  70  cts. — Wharf  Hour,   from  $6  25 


plough,  throwing  the  land  back  to  the  corn— a  few       ..  -^-j^g  weather  is  now  seasonable,  and  our  crops  ;  JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN, 

days  after,  it  was  twice  jiloughed  with  thedou-.^f   ^.^^j.^  .^^^j   tobacco  promise  well.      The   corn  j,n'entor   audProprittoroftlicF^TICYTCY- 

ble  shovel  plough— this  was  the  entire  cultivation  c-op  more  forward  generally,  than  I  recollect  of  LLVDJiN  STJi.4lV  CUTTi:li, 

it  received.  having  before  seen."  |     Respectfully    informs    Agriculturists    and   the 

The  corn  was  gathered  at  the  usual  time,  and  publick  generally,  that  he   continues  making  the 

great  pains  was  taken  in  the  gathering  and  mea-      Kxtract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor,  dated  above   Machines,  and  has  now  0,1  hand  a  lew  of 

surinir  by  mv  manager.  The  whole  being  mea-  Albright,  N.  C.  12th  July.—"  Our  crops  of  each  size,  viz:  common  size  with  a  permanent 
suredby  hini  in  a  sealed  bairel  kept  at  my  mill  wheat  are  very  light-Cotton  and  Tobacco  at  pre- 'bottom,  capable  of  culling  70  bushels  per  hour ; 
for  that  purpose.     The  result  was  three  hundred  sent  very  promising."  price   ^45- the  same  s-ze,  with  a  revolving  bot- 

and  ninetv-six  barrels  ofears  of  good  corn.     The  „  Itom,  iS50— and  the  large  size,  that  will   cut  from 

field  was  surveyed  this  summer' by  a  sworn  sur-  Another  letter  dated  Columbia  Court-House,  90  to  100  bushels  per  hour,  g60.  As  the  above 
veyor  ofthis  county— and  his  report  was  thirty-  Geo.  11th  July,  says :— The  rust  has  injured  our, prices  may  appear  high,  he  requests  persons 
one  acres  includim' rock  breaks,  which  he  esti-  wheat  and  entirely  destroyed  the  fields  m  many  ,  wishing  to  purchase  to  call  and  see  the  machines, 
mated  to  contain  one  acre,  so  that  it  maybe  fairly  places.  Northern  flour  is  consumed  now  two:_he  can  safely  pronounce  the  workmanship  t^  be 
stated  from  actual  measurement  both  of  the  field  hundred  miles  above  the  seaboard 
and   product,  at  three   hundred   and   ninety-six 


Extract  of  a  letter,  to  the  Editor,  dated  -Si^n-  they  are  unequalled. 


of  the  best  kind,  and  for  ease,  despatch  and  efiica- 
cy   in  operation  and  durability  of  construction. 


bury,    Georgia, '10th   July,    1822. 


The  premium  at  the  late  fair  and  cattle  show, 


barrels  from  thirty  acres  of  land,  or  thirteen  bar 

rels,    or  sixtv-six  bushels  and  a  fraction,   to  the.  ^.  „     .        .      ,.-         .  ^         ■        ,,-,,.,,.•,         ,    ..     . 

acre.     The  corn  is  of  the  yellow   flint  kind,  with'     "  The  farmer's  prospects  in  this  section  ot  our, held  by  the  Maryland  Agricultural   Society,  was 

a  red  cob.      The.  e  was  aii  evident   diflerence  in  country  have  been  cut  short  from   the  repeated 'awarded  to  this  machine  (where  four  others  were 

the  field;    the    half  that  was   sprinkled  on  the  and  excessive   fall    of   rain,    attended    generally  |  exhibited) — as  also  the  Premium  by  the  Phila- 

drills  before  the   corn  came  up,  being  decidedly  with  severe   wind,  which  has  done  serious  injury  idelphia  Agricultural  Society,  at  their  Exhibition 


the  best.  The  season  was  uncommonly  propitious  to  our  corn  aud  cotton  crops 
— the  corn  never  sufiering  for  rain,  excep't  for  a 
short  period  in  the  month  of  August,  just  before 
it  began  to  fill. 

I  am  with  great  respect, 

Your  ob'dt. 
SAMUEL  RINGGOLD. 


^'IMH  H^illBMtBlE. 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  JULY,    26,    1822. 


iTT-  THE  TITLE  PAGE  AND  INDEX   for 
the  third  volume  of  the  American  Farmer  will  be 
committed   to   the  mail  at   the    Baltimore  Post- 
General  Ring-gold's  communication  is  valuable,' OiUci:,  along  whh  our  next  number — that  is,   on 
because  the  ejT/^ritrient  was  made  on  a  large  scale,',Yvida.y  next — so  that  those,  if  any,  wiio  happen 
and  nviih  his  ordinary  process  of  culture — 7Wt  ainot to  receive  it  in  due   course  of  mail  after  that 


siNGLt    vcie  (ultivuttd  fcr  Frt 


avn  fault,  or  rather  misfortune,  that  ive  have  ?iot 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  General  Ringgold's  estate 
— 0721?  of  the  most  extensive  and  fertile,  in  a  pro- 
verbially fertile  county — enriched  moreover,  by 
a  well  kept  and  valuable  stock  of  cattle,  of  the  best 
English  blood,  at  the  time  of  their  importation. 
Editor  Jm.  Farmer. 


It  is  o^r'day,  should  lose  no  time  in  recovering  it.     A  fe 


extra  numbers  have  been  stricken  oft'  to  supply 
those  who  have  the  receipt  of  every  number 
guaranteed  by  the  payment  oi  Jive  dollars  in  ad- 
vance. 

Circumstances  which  it  is  hardly  necessary, 
now  to  explain,  have  delayed  the  appearance  oi 
this  Index.     Owing  to  some  untoward  obstacles, 


hi  June  last,  w  hich  with  the  many  certificates  of 
_  'gentlemen  mar  this  city,  who  have  purchased  and 
jfully  proved  their  value,  supercedes  the  necessity 
of  any  thing  now  being  said,  than,  that  the  pro- 
—  prietor  wiU  warrant  them  to  feed  and  cut  every 
I  description  of  long  forage,  either  straight  or 
tangled,  coarse  or  fine,  and  to  do  it  with  much 
greater  facility  and  ease,  than  any  other  machine 
ever  invented.  They  are  perfectly  adapted  to 
cutting  corn  stalks  and  sugar  cane,  which  must 
render  them  very  valuable  to  planters  of  the 
Soutliern  States. 

At  the  late  fair,  a  number  of  gentlemen  said 
they  would  take  machines  in  the  fall,  and  some 
have  not  yet  given  in  their  orders,  they  are  re- 
quested to  do  so  soon,  in  order  that  the  proprie- 
tor may  be  prepared  in  season  with  the  kind 
they  may  want. 

A  machine  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the  pro- 
prietor's shop,  four  doors  above  Eutaw,  in  Mar- 
ket street. 
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uourit  ijI^tlre. 


-"  POM  VRIUM  BHITANNICUM, 

J„   mtoriad   and  Botanical  uccou,,:  oj  j^M 
knoivn    in   Great    Britain,  by    Henry    Plubfis. 

Second  Edition. 

(Continued  from  page  lo8.) 
C  A  C  A  S.— r  H  E  0  B  U  O  M  A ; 

OR,    CHOCOLATE    TREE. 

In    Botany,  of  the  Polyadellihia   Decandrm 
Class  :'A-attiral  Order,  Columnija-X. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  two  Oreek. 
words,  signif\  ing  the  food  of  the  gods. 

The  cacas,  er  chocolate-tree,  is  a  native  ot 
South  America,  and  is  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally conveved  to  Hispaniola  from  some  of  the 
provinces  of  New  Spain,  where  besides  afford- 
ing the  natix  es  a  principal  part  (t  their  nourish- 
ment, it  also  serves  the  purpose  ot  mone)%  oU 
of  the  nuts,  (which  are  about  the  size  of  V\  ind- 
sor  beans.)  being  considered  of  the  same  value  as 
a  rial  bv  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  not  onh  an  article  of  great  internal  con 
sumption,  but  for  exportation  it  is  one  of  the 
roost  valuable  fruits.  Guthrie  considers  the  ca- 
cas from  which  chocolate  is  made  as  the  next 
considerable  article  in  the  natural  history  and 
commerce  of  Mexico,  to  gold  and  silver.  A  gar- 
den of  cacas  is  said  to  produce  the  owner  twenty 
thousand  crowns  a  year.  j   „„.;i  t1,P 

Chocolate  was  not  known  in  England  until  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
although  twenty-three  years  had  elapsed  since 
Columbus  had  discovered  the  country  oi  which  it 

'^  Chocolate  is  esteemed  the  most  restorative  of 
all  aliments,  insomuch  that  one  ounce  ot  it  is 
said  to  nourish  as  much  as  a  pound  ot  beet. 

\n  acquaintance,  on  whose  veracity  1  can  rely, 
informed  me,  that  during  the  retreat  ol  Napole- 
on's army  from  the  North,  he  tortunately  had  a 
small  quantity  of  little  chocolate  cakes  in  his 
pocket,  whicli  preserved  the  lite  ot  hiniselt  an< 
a  friend  for  several  days,  when  they  could  pro 
cure r.o  other  food  whatever,  and  many  ot  their 
brother  ottlcers  had  perished  for  ^vant. 

In  all  countries  where  chocolate  is  known,  it  is 
esteemed,  and  found  to  be  a  suitable  diet  tor  all 
a--es  more  particularly  for  infants,  old  persons 
those  of  cousunipti\  e  habits,  and  such  as  are  re- 
covering from  sickness.  ,  ,  ,,  ,,,  , 
It  is  i-elated  in  Hawkesworth's  \  oyages  that 
Commodore  Byron,  in  his  passage  through  the 
South  Seas,  found  plenty  of  cacas  m  the  island 
called  King  George's  Island,  and  that  many  ot 
his  men  who  were  so  afflicted  with  scorbutic 
disorders  that  their  limbs  were  become  black  as 
ink  and  who  could  not  move  witliout  assistance, 
and  suftering  excruciating  pain,  were  in  a  lew 
days  completely  cured  by  eating  these  nuts,  and 
able  to  resume  their  accustomed  duties. 

1  have  often  been  surprised  that  the  making  ot 
the  small  chocolate  cakes  for  eating,  should  not 
have  been  attempted  by  some  persons  in  London, 
Tvhen  they  are  in  such  demand  at  Pans,  where  a 
celebrated  manufacturer  of  these  chocolate  tri- 
fles assured  me  that  he  had  then,  in  1810,  re- 
ceived an  order  from  a  late  high  personage  m 
England  that  would  exceed  £500. 

The  oil  of  the  cacas-nut  is  the  hottest  ot  any 
known,  and  is  used  to  recover  cold,  weak,  and 
paralytic  limbs.  The  Mexicans  are  said  to  eat 
the  nuts  raw,  to  assuage  pains  in  the  bowels. 

\Ve  cannot  but  regret  that  the  cultivation  ot 
this  valuable  plant  should  have  been  discontinued 
in  our  West  India  islands,  nor  can  we  be  surpri- 
sed when  we  find  that  the  duty,  including  the 
customs  and  excise,  amounted  to  upwards  ot 
four  hundred  and  eighty  per  cent,  on  its  markcta- 
We- value,  when  manufactured. 


fruit,  instead  of  having   the  seed   -.iiclosed,    lias 
the  nut  growing  at  the  end. 

The  cashew-tree,  is  a  native  of  the  Brazils, 
and  other  parts  of  America,  where  it  grows  to 
the  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  in  favourable 
situations.  Lnnan  gives  the  following  account  of 
\\\\\'h\i  Hortus  Ja}nuicensis.  The  fruit  is  full  of 
an  acrid  juice,  which  is  frequently  used  in  the 
making  of  punch.  To  the  apex  of  the  fruit, 
grows  a  nut,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  hare's 
kidney,  but  much  larger  at  the  end  which  is  next 
the  fruit  than  at  the  other  end.  The  shell  is  ve- 
ry hard,  and  the  kernel,  which  is  esteemed  the 
finest  nut  in  the  world,  is  covered  with  a  thin  film. 
Between  this  and  the  shell  is  lodged  a  thick, 
blackish,  inflammable  liquor,  of  such  a  caustic 
nature  in  the  fresh  nut,  that  if  the  lips  chance  to 
touch  it,  blisters  will  immediately  follow.  The 
fruit  is  said  to  be  good  in  disorders  of  the  stom- 
ach ;  for  the  juice  of  it  cuts  the  thick  tough  hu- 
mours, which  obstruct  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  thus  removes  the  complaint.  This 
juice,  expressed  and  fermented,  makes  a  fine 
rough  wine,  useful  where  the  viscera  or  solid 
system  has  been  relaxed.  Barham,  who  has 
written  on  this  fruit,  says,  "  the  stone  of  this  ap- 
ple appears  before  the  fruit  itself,  growing  at 
the  end  in  the  shape  of  a  kidney,  as  big  as  a  wal- 
nut. Some  of  the  fruit  are  all  red,  some  entirely 
jellow,  and  some  mixed  with  both  red  and  yel-' 
low,  and  others  perfectlv  white,  of  a  very  pleas- 
ant taste  in  general  ;  but  there  is  a  great  variety, 
as  some  more  sharp,  some  in  taste  resembling 
cherries,  others  very  rough  like  unripe  apples. — 
The  taste  of  most  of  them  is  sweet  and  pleasant, 
but  generally  goes  off  with  an  astringency  or  stip- 
ticity  upon  the  tongue,  which  proceeds  from  it's 
tough  fibres,  that  run  longwise  through  the  fruit. 
When  cut  with  a  knife,  it  turns  as  black  as  ink. 
The  generality  of  the  fruit  is  as  big  and  much  of 
the  shape  of  the  French  Pippins,  and  makes  an 
excellent  cider  or  wine."  Barham  adds,  that  he 
has  distilled  a  spirit  from  the  nitt  far  exceeding 
arrack,  rum  or  brand}-,  of  which  an  admirable 
punch  is  made. 

The  flowers  are  very  small,  grow  in  tufts  of  a 
carnation  colour,  and  are  verj'  odoriferous.  The 
leaves  mucli  resemble  those  of  the  common  wal- 
nut-tree in  shape  and  smell,  and  a  decoction  of 
them  is  equally  effectual  in  cleansing  and  healing 
old  wounds 


It  is  carefully  cultivated  in  all  the  prench  and 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  warmer  parts  ut 
America.  For  what  reason  our  ministerial  poli- 
cy should  have  so  widely  differed  from  that  ot 
the  neighbouring  courts,  I  am  unable  to  guess ; 
but  I  trust  that  the  alteration  which  has  lately 
taken  place  in  the  duty  on  chocolate,  will  prove 
a  benefit  to  our  revenue,  an  advantage  to  our 
colonies,  and  a  credit  to  the  ministers  who  adopt- 
ed this  measure. 

It  is  certain  that  the  cultivation  of  the  cacas 
plantation  was  both  extensive  and  successful  in 
the  British  sugar  islands,  for  many  years  after 
they  had  become  subject  to  our  government. — 
iilome,  who  published  a  short  account  of  Jamai- 
ca in  1672,  speaks  of  cacas  as  being  at  that  time 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export:  "There 
are,"  savs  he,  "  in  this  island,  at  this  time,  about 
sixty  cacas  walks,  and  many  more  now  planting." 
At  present,  1  believe,  there  is  not  a  single  cacas 
plai  tation  from  one  end  of  Jamaica  to  the  other. 
A  few  scattered  trees,  here  and  there,  are  all 
tliat  remain  of  those  flourishing  and  beautiful 
groves  which  were  once  the  pride  and  boast  of 
the  country.  "  They  have  witiiered  with  the  in- 
digo manufacture,"  says  Edwards,  "  under  the 
heavy  hand  of  ministerial  exaction." 

The  produce  of  one  tree  in  Jamaica  was  genei 
ally  estimated  at  about  twenty  pounds  of  nuts.— 
The  produce  per  acre  was  rated  at  one   thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  allowing  for  bad  years. 

The  chocolate-tree  grows  to   about    six   feet 

high  before  the  head  sjireads  out,  and  it   seldom 

exceeds  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  in  the  whole 

height,  the  boughs  and  branches  beautifully  ex 

tending   themselves   on    every    side,  resembling 

the  heart  cherry-tree,  the  leaves  being  much  ol 

the  same  shape.     The  tree  bears  leaves,  flowers, 

and   fruit,  all  the  year  through  ;  but  the  usual 

seasons  ior  gathering  the  fruit  are  June  and  De- 
cember.    The  flowers  spring  from  the  trunk  and 

large  branches  :   they   are   small,  but  beautitul, 

and  sometimes  pale  red,  but  most   commonly   of 

a  saffron  colour  :  the  pods  are  oval  and  pointed, 

and  contain  from  ten  to  thirty  nuts  each,  almost 

like  almonds,  adhering  to  one  another   by   soft 

filaments,  and    enclosed   in   a   white    pulpy  sub- 
stance, soft  and  sweet,  which  some  persons  suck 

when   they  take  them    out  of  the   shells.     The 

pods  change   from  green  to   a  yellowish  colour 

when   they  reach  to  their  maturity,    which   is 

known  by  the  rattling  of  the  nuts,  when  the  pods 

are  shaken.     When  gathered,  it   is  -sual  to   lay 

the  pods  in  heaps  to  sweat  for  three  or  four  days 

oelore  they  are  opened  ;  they  are  then  exposedj^-"-'   --^.^---,-;^.  r-j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^,.^  ^  ^,e,.y 

upon   mats  or  skins,  to  the  sun,  every  day  toi'mJ  defensi\  e  round  the  corn  to  prevent  infla 

about  a  month.  .       ,       ,  ,        minethepart.    The  hiside  kernel  is   very  pleas 

The  cacas-tree  is   permitted  to  bear  a  uioder--  &^  ^^^i-^^.j^^^^^  ^,^j^  before  the   fruit   i; 

ate  crop  of  fruit  the  fourth   year  after   the    seed|  exceeding  any  walnut  ;  and  when  older 

has  been  sown  :  but  if  the  plant  IS  weak,  a  great-  '■""     f.'  .    ?.'  _, .    ,i;.,„ 


The  oil  cures  the  herpes,  takes  rwaj^  freckles 
and  liver  spots,  but  draws  blisters,  and  therefore 
must  be  cautiously  made  use  of;  it  also  takes 


er  quantity  of  the  blossoms  are  gathe-.-ed,  in  or 
der  that  it  may  recover  strength.  The  treeat- 
tains  it's  full  perfection  in  eight  years :  alter 
that  it  will  Lcntiime  to  produce  fruit  for  thirty 
years  or  moi  e,  if  planted  in  a  good  soil ;  but  it  is 
obnoxious  to  blights,  and  shrinks  from  the  first 
appearance  of  drought.  In  early  times  the  plan- 
ters had  many  superstitious  notions  concerning 
this  tree,  and  among  others,  the  appearance  of  a 
comet  was  always  considered  as  fatal  to  the  cacas 
plantation. — Lunun. 

The  chocolate-tree  was  grown  m  our  stoves  as 
early  as  the  year  1739. 

CASHEW-NUT.— ANACARDIUM. 

In  Botany,  a   Class  of  the  Polygamia  MonXcia 
Class.     Autural  Order,  Holoracese. 
The  generic  name  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  sisnif;^ing  without  a  heart ;  because  the 


and  drier,  roasted,  is  very  pleasant,  exceeding 
Pistachio  nuts  or  almonds  ;  and  ground  up  with 
cocoa,  makes  an  excellent  chocolate. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  poor  dropsical 
slaves  who  have  had  the  liberty  to  go  into  a  ca- 
shew-walk, and  eat  what  cashews  they  please, 
as  well  as  the  roasted  nuts,  have  been  recovered. 
These  trees  are  of  quick  growth  :  Barham  says 
he  has  planted  the  nuts,  and  the  young  trees  have 
produced  fruit  in  two  years  after.  They  will  con- 
tinue bearing  fruit  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  Many  are  now  Nourishing  in  Jamaica  that 
were  planted  when  the  Spaniards  had  it  in  pos- 
session. 

I  have  lately  received  from  Jamaica  a  cashew 
apple  bearing  two  distinct  nuts,  which  was  con- 
sidered so  rare  a  circumstance  that  it  was  jM-e- 
served  in  spirits.  It's  appearance  is  unnatural,, 
i-esembling  a  lemon  pippin  apple,  with  twolaii\bs-^ 
kidneys  stuck  on  the  end. 
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The  wood  of  the  cashew  is  excellent,  strong, 
and  lasting  timber.  ,    .     , 

These  trees  annually  transude  in  large  quanti- 
ties viz.  often  to  ten  or  twelve  pounds'  weight  of 
fine'  semi-transparent  gum,  similar  to  gum-ara- 
bic and  not  at  all  inferior  to  it  in  virtue  and 
quality,  except  that  it  contains  a  light  astnngen- 
cy  which  perhaps  renders  it  the  more  valuable 
inmany  respects  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  often  used 
as  a  succedaneum  in  the  Jamaica  shops. 

The  thick  oil  of  the  nut  or  shell  tinges  linen  ot 
a  rusty  iron  colour,  which  can  be  hardly  got  out 
and  if  any  wood  be  smeared  with  it,  it  preserves 
it  from  decay.  From  the  body  of  this  tree  is 
procured,  by  tapping,  or  incision,  a  milky  juice, 
^hich  stains  linen  of  a  deep  black,  and  cannotbe 
discharged.  Dr.  Grew  mentions  the  juice  being 
used  for  staining  of  cottons ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
■which  of  the  species  he  means,  though  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  supposes  it  to  be  of  the  acajou  or  cashew, 
here  mentioned.  . 

Long  seems  of  opinion  that  this  juice  has  the 
same  property  as  the  Japan  lac. 

The  oil  between  the  rinds  of  the  nut,  if  held  to 


forded  by  the  State,  to  effect  that  desirable  ob- 
ject, but  when  they  find  that  the  State  of  Ma- 
ryland has  already  advanced  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose,  without 
deriving  the  slightest  benefit  from  it,  they  can- 
not but  think  that  it  is  time  to  pause  before 
advancing  further  sums  of  money,  except  so  far 
as  to  complete  the  surveys  already  taken  or  un- 
dertaken, to  procure  correct  estimates  of  i.he 
expenses  of  effecting  the  proposed  object,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  improvement  of  the  na- 
vigation of  that  river  is  intended  to  be  car- 
ried. 

And  here  your  committee  would  remark,  that 
some  doubts  of  the  value  of  this  improvement 
has  been  suggested  to  their  minds,  by  a  perusal 
of  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the 
late  Mr.  Latrobe,  dated  March  16th,  1808,  to 
Mr.  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States :  "  The  trade  of  this  canal, 
especially  during  the  year  1807,  has  been  so 
great,  that  there  appears  every  prospect  of  its 
becoming  a  productive  work,  in  those  years  in 
which  there  is  a  considerable  and  equal  quantity 
of  water  in   the   river,  but  on  this  circmnstance 


the  candle,  emits  bright,  salient  particles      This,               ^^           d,/:e,id.— The  information  repect 
oil  is  used  as  a  cosmetic  to  remove   freckles  andU_   .^  .  .,,:_,,^  _../u„  „u. _:.,.. i  r ., ^.... 


sun  burning,  but  the  pain  suffered,  makes  it's  use 
not  very  frequent. —  G7'ain^ 


ing  it  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  company 
on  the  spot,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 


it  verytrequeiu.— iTr(««i;r/.  niore  upon  it  " 

The  pith,  or  medullary  part  of  the  anacardi-,  j^j^^  i^t,.obe's  opinion  upon  a  subject  of  this 
tim,  is  extremely  pungent  and  acnnionious  .|_^^^^^  ^^^^  ^_^  ^^i^  ^^^.^,i^.^_^  ^^  ^^^^.  ^^^^.^ 
■whence  the  ancients  made  great  use  ot  it  in  cold  ^„„  „„f;, ,„.,»„   »v,„  „„„„»„^f   ..„.„;„,    n,„„  „„„ 


diseases  of  the  head,  particularly  to  strengthen 
the  memory  ;  but  the  abuse  of  it  sometimes  ma- 
king them  stupid,  delirious,  or  even  mad,  the 
moderns  rarely  venture  on  it's  use,  at  least  not 
■without  great  correctiveness. — Chambers. 

The  cashew  nut-tree  can  only  be  rasied  in 
stoves  in  this  country,  where  it  has  been  cultiva- 
ted since  the  year  1699. 

fTo  be  continued. J 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SUSQUEHAN- 
NAH REPORT 


tee  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect,  they  con 
ceive  that  before  any  further  advances  should 
be  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Potomac,  the  doubts  suggested  by  this  ex- 
tract from  his  report,  should  be  fully  and  accu- 
ately  examined  into,  in  order  to  enable  the 
General  Assembly  to  form  a  more  correct  opini- 
on upon  the  subject,  than  the  information  which 
they  now  possess  will  enable  them  to  do.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  report  of  the  Potomac  company, 
that  the  total  amount  of  tolls  received  by  them 
from  the   1st  day  of  August,    1799,  to  the  lit  of 


■  ttf  ntion  to  that  portion  of  the  country  through 
-vhich  the  Susqiiehannah  flows,  they  embrace 
within  their  view  a  field  of  greater  and  more 
enlarged  dimensions.  By  an  accurate  measurement 
of  those  expanded  regions  situated  upon  the 
Susquehannah,  and  its  numerous  wide  spreading 
brandies,  they  have  been  found  to  contain  about 
20,000  square  miles,  exclusive  of  10,000  square 
miles  more  of  adjacent  country  lying  upon  other 
waters  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  for  the  produce  of  which  country,  should 
the  navigation  of  the  Susquehannah  be  impro- 
ved to  the  extent  contemplated,  Baltimore  must 
inevitably  become  the  most  convenient  Market. 

From  these  estimates,  it  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent, that  the  trade  of  the  Susquehannah,  (flow- 
ing as  it  does  through  a  country  of  vast  extent, 
and  inferior  in  point  of  fertility  to  no  portion  of 
the  United  States,)  is  a  trade  involving  in  its 
nature  a  very  extensive  permanent  and  growing 
interest. 

Were  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  improved 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  its  trade  must  be 
considered  but  of  minor  importance  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Susquehannah ;  the  Poto- 
mac flowing  as  it  does  through  a  country  of 
comparatively  small  extent,  and  by  no  means 
celebrated  for  its  richness  and  fertility.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  it  may  be  remarked,  that  to  how- 
ever great  an  extent  the  productions  of  the  soil 
may  find  their  way  into  the  Potomac,  however 
extensive  the  demand  for  foreign  commodities  at 
George  Town  and  Washington,  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland can  derive  but  little  benefit  from  it.  The 
advantages  secured  flow  into  a  different  channel ; 
they  go  to  fill  other  coffers — not  those  of  the  state 
of  Maryland.  But  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Susquehannah  to  the  extent  proposed,  and  you 
bring  to  the  City  of  Baltimore  a  trade  of  incal- 
culable extent  and  value,  the  benefits  of  which 
must  be  imparted  to  every  section  of  the  state, 
and  which  cannot  fail  richly  to  remunerate  us 
for  whatever  aid  may  be  extended  to  it. 

The  obstructions  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 


August  1817,   was   ^162,379  95    cents,  or  §9021 
.,       ,      ,         per   annum,    all  of   which   amount,   except   the'River  Susquehannah,  exist  near  tide  water,  that 
Of  the  Committee  of  the  benateoj  Manjland,  on  ^^^  ^^  j53,890  55  cents,  was  applied  to  the  fur- lis  to  say,below  Columbia.— /Vbove  that  town  the 
Internal  J?n/iroyeme>it,  to  whoni^ivas  referred \^^^^^,  improvement  of  the   river.     The  value  of  difficulties  are  removed  by  Pennsylvania,  and   a 


'luch  of  the  Executive  Communication 
as  relates  to  that  subject.  December  Session, 
1821.  Iransmitted  for/iuhlication  in  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  by  order  of  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland. 


The  Committee  to  whom  ivas  referred  so  much 
of  the  Governor's  Message,  as  relates  to  Inter- 
nal Improvement,  beg  leave  to  report: 

That  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
heretofore  have  existed,  as  to  the  expediency  of 
Internal  Improvements,  the  time  appears  now 
to  have  arrived,  when  every  citizen  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  is  solicitous  that  all  proper  means 
should  be  adopted  to  bring  into  life  and  activi- 
ty every  Internal  Improvement  of  which  the 
state  is  susceptible.  That  fully  aware  of  this 
feeling,  your  Committee  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest some  distinct  objects  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment, which  they  cannot  but  regard  as  of  the 
\  ery  first  importance  and  welfare  of  the  state — 
that  is:  The  improvement  of  the  Navigation  of 
the  Rivers  Potomac  and  Susquehannah,  the  cross 
cut  Canal,  (as  it  is  usually  called)  to  unite 
the  Bays  of  Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  and  the 
making  of  a  tunqiike  road  from  Boonsborongh 
to  Hager's-town,  with  a  view  to  join  the  great 
national  road,  lately  completed  by  the  United 
States,  from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling  in  the 
state  of  Virginia. 

With  respect  to  the  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Potomac,  your  committee  are 
•f,  opinion  that  any  reasonable  aid  should  be  af- 


property  brought  down  the  river  during  the 
same  period  of  time  is  estimated  at  g7, 002, 370 
62  cents,  equal  to  j§389,000  annually. 

As  it  regards  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  Susquehannah,  your  Committee, 
viewing  it  as  a  subject  of  great  and  boundless 
importance  to  the  state  of  Maryland,  have  gi- 
ven to  it  their  fullest  and  most  attentive  consi- 
deration. The  attention  of  the  citizens  of  r>Ia- 
ryland  has  recently  been  directed  towards  it, 
and  all,  convinced  of  the  vast  utility  and  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  it,  seem  anxiously  solicitous 
that  some  Legislative  aid  should  be  extended 
towards  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  your 
Committee  cannot  but  recommend  it  as  a  subject 
worthy  of  the  deepest  reflection,  and  fraught 
with  considerations  of  vital  importance  to  the 
state  of  Maryland. 

That  particular  district  of  country  to  which 
the  benefits  of  the  tui-npike  roads  in  Maryland 
are  most  immediately  extended,  lying  between 
the  Susquehannah  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Po- 
tomac on  the  other,  and  extending  north  west 
ward  from  Baltimore,  to  the  north  mountain, 
comprehending  the  Conococheague  valley,  has 
been  accurately  measured  on  a  map  of  the  coun- 
try, and  found  to  contain  5,000  square  miles. 
Those  portions  of  the  country  bordering  upon 
the  various  tributary  streams  of  the  Potomac, 
westward  of  the  south  mountain  in  Maryland, 
and  the  blue  ridge  in  Virginia,  have  been 
measured  and  found  to  contain  10,000  square 
miles.    But  when  your  Committee  directed  their 


boat  navigation  at  present  exists  to  near  the 
New  York  line. — The  distance  from  Columbia 
to  Port  Deposit  is  thirty  five  miles,  twenty  miles 
of  which  may  be  considered  as  tolerably  good 
navigation,  either  in  ascending  or  descending. 

From  Turkey  Hill,  to  Neale's  Falls,  near 
Muddy  Creek,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  the 
navigation  is  bad,  and  it  is  here  that  the  prin- 
cipal obstructions  exist,  the  removal  of  which 
are  so  anxiously  desired. 

Your  committee  have  taken  considerable  pains 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  produce  which  has 
come  down  the  Susquehannah  for  several  years 
past ;  they  liavQ  however  only  been  able  to  pro- 
cure an  estimate  of  what  has  come  down  from 
last  spring  to  December  past ;  and  they  find  it  to 
be  valued  at  5^1,121,250.  The  number  of  rafts 
and  boats,  that  came  down  the  river  to  Port  De- 
posit, during  the  same  time,  was  925  rafts  of  lum- 
ber, averaging  25,000  feet  each,  and  535  Arks 
loaded  with  flour,  whiskey,  pork,   &c. 

The  Susquehannah  canal,  commencing  at  the 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  line,  and  ending  at 
the  head  of  tidewater,  is  now  completed  and  in 
good  order  for  the  passage  of  rafts.  It  appears 
to  have  a  full  supply  of  water  at  those  seasons 
of  the  year  when  the  river  is  not  high,  and  in- 
sures a  safe  passage  for  all  produce  that  may 
come  down  the  river   to  the  mouth  of  the  canal. 

It  IS  certainly  of  great  importance  to  the  state 
of  Maryland,  that  this  canal  should  be  kept  hi 
perfect  condition,  and  that  the  proprietors  be 
protected  in  all  their  just  rights. 
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The  coniiiiittce  ha\  c  only  to  slate  in  conclu- 
sion upon  this  subjfct,  that  when  the  water  of 
the  Susqucha;.nah  is  high,  boats  and  vat'ts  fre- 
quently pass  to  the  head  of  tide  water,  without 
entering  the  canal. 

The  committee  now  come  to  the  third  object 
of  Internal  Improvement,  to  which  they  are 
desirous  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature, that  is,  the  Canal  to  unite  the  bays  of 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware. 

In  the  year  1799,  the  Legislature  of  Maryland 
passed  a  law,  which  in  the  year  ISUl,  was  fol- 
lowed by  similar  laws  on  the  part  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  states  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, incorporating  a  company  with  a  capital  stock 
of  ^400,000  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  canal 
between  the  bays  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware. In  pursuance  of  these  laws,  subscriptions 
were  received  for  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the 
two  thousana  shares,  at  200  dollars  each.  Sur- 
veys were  made — engineers  and  workmen  em- 
ployed— a  route  selected  for  the  canal  through 
the  Isthmus  which  separates  the  two  bays,  and 
some  material  i)rogress  made  in  the  execution  of 
the  work.  But  unfortunatelj',  after  having  gone 
thus  far  in  the  execution  of  this  impoi'tant  object, 
and  after  having  expended  upwards  of  100,000 
dollars,  in  the  purchase  of  water  rights,  and  in 
ihe  construction  of  a  feeder  and  reservoir,  the 
work  was  suspended  in  the  year  1803,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  non  payment  of  the  subscriptions — 
and  it  appearing  daily  more  evident,  that  the 
whole  amount  of  the  capita!  stock,  even  if  sub- 
scribed for  and  collected,  was  a  sum  totally  ina- 
dequate to  the  completion  of  so  extensive  a  work. 
At  this  period  also,  the  energy  and  spirit  of  the 
company  began  to  subside,  unaided  as  it  was  by 
further  support  and  encouragement,  or  by  that 
individual  enterprise  and  activity  whicli  had  ena- 
bled them  up  to  that  period  to  continue  their 
operations. 

By  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware,  the  contemplated  canal  will  throw 
open  an  internal  navigation  of  great  extent,  from 
the  north  west  part  of  the  state  of  New  Vork  to 
the  southern  extremities  of  the  state  of  Virgi- 
Ji'a. 

The  particular  advantages  which  the  state  of 
Maryland  v/ould  derive  fiom  this  improvement, 
need  scarcely  be  detailed  by  the  committee. 
They  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  understand- 
ing of  every  reflecting  man.  In  a  national  point 
of  view,  all  will  concur  in  tlie  opinion  of  its  im- 
portance, and  looking  to  an  event  which  your 
committee  is  by  no  means  anxious  should  soon 
occur,  but,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  take  place  at  some 
distant  period,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  object  of 
peculiar  interest,  as  productive  of  the  means  of 
national  defence,  affording  as  it  no  doubt  will  a 
facility  of  transportation  of  troops,  ordinance 
and  military  stores,  from  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other,  the  want  of  which  was  mate- 
rially felt  during  our  late  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Beneficial  as  it  certainly  will  be  to  the  state 
of  Maryland,  the  committee  have  thought  pro- 
per to  direct  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to- 
wards it,  but  viewing  it  as  an  object  of  national 
concern,  and  not  alone  productive  of  local  ad- 
vantage, the  committee  would  remark  that  it 
is  a  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  nati- 
onal legislature  should  be  drawn. 

The  canal  begins  at  Welch  Point  on  the  Elk 
liver,  an  arm  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  is  to  ter- 
minate at  a  distance  of  twenty  two  miles,  on 
Christianna  river,  a  branch  of  the  Delaware. 
At  low  water  the  depth  of  water  in  Christianna 
riverisnine  feet,  and  in  Elkrivertwelvefeet,  with- 
in one  hundred  feet  from  the  shore.     The  tide 


rises  four  feet  in  botli  rivers.  No  expensive 
aqueducts  or  bridges  are  to  be  made,  and  the 
jji'lncijial  obstacles  have  been  already  overcome. 
The  supply  of  water  drawn  from  Llk  river  by 
a  feeder  which  is  now  completed  six  miles  in 
length  and  three  and  a  half  feet  in  depth,  and 
which  is  itself  a  boat  canal,  united  by  a  lock  of 
ten  feet  high,  to  the  main  canal,  is  calculated 
to  iiU  daily  one  hundred  and  forty  locks,  a  quan- 
tity sufficient,  on  an  average,  for  the  daily 
passage  of  twenty  four  vessels.  The  canal  is 
twenty  six  feet  wide  at  tlie  bottom,  and  fift)- 
feet  at  the  water's  edge.  It  is  intended  for  ves- 
sels of  from  forty  to  seventy  tons,  drawing  se- 
ven and  a  half  feet. — The  banks  being  intended 
for  towing  paths,  are  twenty  feet  wide,  one  of 
wliich  may  be  converted  into  a  turnpike  road, 
being  raised  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  will,  by  increasing  the  height  of  the 
"oc.k  gates  one  foot,  admit  a  depth  of  nine  feet 
water  in  the  canal.  The  expense  of  digging  one 
mile  through  rocky  ground  was  J§15,000,  and  that 
of  digging  the  same  distance  through  a  level 
country  free  from  obstructions,  ^2300,  which 
gives  an  average  of  $T,6S0  per  mile.  The 
whole  length  of  the  canal  is  about  twenty-two 
miles,  and  the  whole  cost  is  computed  to  be  about 
§850,000.  These  estimates  were  made  at  a  time 
when  labor  was  comparatively  high;  it  is  pre- 
sumed they  would  be  much  less  at  the  present 
time. 

This  information  of  facts  the  committee  have 
thought  proper  to  furnish,  in  order  to  enable 
the  legislature  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  the 
subject. 

The  fourth  and  last  object  to  which  the  com- 
mittee have  directed  their  attention,  and  which 
they  have  thought  it  proper  to  direct  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislature,  is  the  making  of  a 
turnpike  road  from  Boousborough  to  Hager's- 
town  to  join  the  great  national  road,  leading 
fi'om  the  latter  place  to  Wheeling,  in  the  state 
of  Virginia.  Upon  this  subject,  the  committee 
would  remark,  that  this  important  object  is  now 
likely  to  be  accomplished,  in  conformity  with 
the  law  passed  at  the  present  session,  aud  which 
your  committee  trusts  will  be  carried  into  full 
and  complete  effect. 
B\-  order, 
'  THOMAS  W.  LOOCKERMAN, 

Com.  Clk. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FAR.MER. 

A  NEW  INDUCEMENT  OFFERED  FOR 
THE  FORMATION  OF  AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETIES. 

T/ie  fol/owhiff  is  extracted  from  the  hist  annual 
re/iorc  of  the  Raleigh  Peace  Society. 
Let   none  be  surprised,  or    express    a  doubt, 
when  we  say  Agricultural  Societies   are  an 
important  appendage   to  our   institution.      The 
criptures     have   predicted,    what  has    already 
become  tiiie,  that  military  men  are  laying  aside 
their  imjikmenls  of  ivar  and  of  death,  and   are 
devoting  themselves  to  ylgriculture  and  the  arts  of 
fieace.     The  world  has  long  ago  had  an  example 
of  this  wise  choice,  in  a  Cincinnatus.     In  modern 
times  we  have  it  in  a  Washington,  whose  exam- 
ple and  repeated  declarations  go  hand  in  hand. 

Allow  us  here  to  make  use  of  his  own  words  : 

"  Your  young  military  men  who  want  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  laurels,  don't  care  how  many  seeds  of 
war  are  sown ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  it 
is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  the  manly  em- 
ployments of  Agriculture  and  the  humanizing 
benefits  of  commerce,  should  supercede  the  roasfc 
of  War,  and  the  rage  of  Conquest  ;  that  the 
swords  might  be  turned  into  ploughshares,   and 


s])ear8  into  pruning  hooks,  and  as  the  scripture 
expresses  it,  the  nations  learn  war  no  more." — 
We  are  informed  by  judge  Peters,  that  it  was  in 
contemplation  by  this  same  illustrious  fiersou, 
and  the  object  was  measurably  carried  into  ef- 
fect, in  the  year  1?96,  to  bring  under  the  consid- 
eration of  Congre.s.v,  "his  great Jtlan  of  engraft- 
ing the  subject  of  Agriculture,  into  a  national 
system  of  education,  and  placing  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  and  their  instruction  and  excitements 
to  improvement  in  their  art,  under  national  pa- 
tronage. He  was  anxiously  solicitous  in  this  pa- 
triotic endeavour.  It  was  not  imputaible  to  him 
that  it  failed.  Had  he  been  fortunate  enough  to 
accomplish  it  no  action  of  his,  life  would  have  de- 
served more  celeijrity,  and  public  gratitude." 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
that  it  must  have  some  concentrating  object  for 
the  exercise  of  its  powers.  If  the  transition 
from  war  to  fieace  be  too  great  for  immediate  and 
general  adoption,  let  us  endeavour  to  call  forth 
tlie  ardent  and  active  minds  of  men  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  smiling  fruits  of  industry. — 
Let  us  cordially  receive  the  sentiments  of  our 
political  father,  and  philanthrophic  statesman  ; 
and  endeavour  to  inculcate  a  love  of  Agricultu- 
ral pursuits. 


TO  the  editor  ok  the  AMERICAN   FARMER. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  fear  you  have  forgotten  me,  as  I  have  not 
lately  been  favoured  with  seeds. 

I  have  been  secured  from  fire  by  making  the 
inside  of  my  chimnies  circular,  as  they  are  easi- 
ly swept  or  may  be  burnt ;  when  my  wooden 
house  was  building,  I  ascended  the  ladder  and 
found  my  brick  layers  very  negligent  in  forming 
the  chirnnies,  and  in  putting  in  mortar,  the  visu- 
al from  is  an  oblong  square  as  thus  : — 


I  made  them  put  in  broken  bricks  at  each  corner, 
and  plaster  them  in  the  inside  as  thus  : — 


You  will  readily  conceive  that  this  will  prevent 
the  fire  from  going  through  the  bricks  which  are 
frequently  hollow  between,  for  want  of  mortar. — 
Mr.  Latrobe  very  much    appro\  ed  of  this  mode. 

Pray  explain  it  in  appropriate  terms,  and  con- 
sult some  builder  to  have  his  opinion.  That  ma- 
ny houses  in  tlie  country  are  annually  destroyed 
by  fire,  in  consequence  of  defective  chimnies  is 
notorious  :  if  these  ruinous  consequences  can  be 
prevented  by  practising  this  hint — baud  inutile 
vixi.  I  think  the  mode  will  be  adopted  as  the  ex- 
pense is  trifling,  broken  bricks  only  being  used. 
Your's  most  truly, 

T.  LAW. 

I   am  burning   sod,  and  am  delighted  by  suc- 
cess. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

OYSTER  SHELLS  AS  MANURE. 
I  cannot  distinctly  answer  the  inquiry  of  a 
correspondent  of  the  American  Farmer,  W.  R. 
whether  ground  oyster  shells  have  been  used  as 
a  manure  ;  but  I  can  state,  what  will  probably 
meet  his  views  and   wishes,  that   I  have   seen 
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heiaseo.cixa  wiih  oy.,cer  shells,  in  t/icir  entir. 
Slate,  with  gi-eat  upjiareni  advantage  to  the  soil. 
In  the  spring  of  1814,  I  made  a  tour  along  tUt 
banks  and  sounds  of  Carolina,  from  the  line  oi 
Viri^inia  to  tlie  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river,  ana 
several  times  witnessed  fields  that  were  white 
Avith  oyster  shells,  particularly  on  the  main  land 
fronting  Currituck  tcund,  and  was  told  that  such 
fields  were  much  more  productive  than  contigu- 
ous ones  of  similar  soil  that  were  without  shells. 
The  lands  bordering  on  this  sound  ha\  e  a  rich 
soil  of  loam  and  sand ;  and  the  most  remarka- 
ble growth  that  I  remember  was  the  clunquopin  ; 
but  it  had  also  grape  vines,  dog-wood,  pine,  &c. 
The  shells  were  placed  there  before  the  memo- 
ry of  the  present  inliabitants,  and  by  means  un- 
known to  them.  They  were  worn  smooth  and 
a  good  deal  diminished  in  size.  I  was  told  that 
in 'the  driest  weather  the  earth  immediately 
under  the  shells  would  be  usually  moist,  andtothis 
accumulation  or  retention  of  water,  as  well  as  to 
the  admixture  of  the  slowly  decomposed  shell  with 
the  earth,  was  the  fertilizing  effect  ascribed, 
which  had  continued  for  perhaps  a  century: 
perhaps  also  something  might  be  ascribed  to  the 
reflection  of  light  and  heat  from  so  many  white 
and  polished  surfaces.  I  think  I  have  seen  two 
or  three  fields  of  fifty  acres  each  and  upwards, 
that  had  a  shell  for  every  20  or  30  square  inches 
of  surface.  What  I  thought  very  surprising, 
though  the  fertilizing  effect  of  the  shells  was 
universally  admitted,  and  though  much  of  the 
land  that  was  destitute  of  them  was  tired,  almost 
to  exhaustion,  and  the  shores  and  banks  of  the 
sound  contained  an  abundant  supply  of  the  means 
of  resuscitation,  and  though  good  productive 
land  there  at  that  time  bore  a  high  price,  yet 
no  one  had  ever  practised  upon  the  wise  hint 
which  natural  causes  or  their  indian  predeces- 
sors had  given  them.  If  W.  R.  possesses  the 
means  of  making  the  improvement  in  manuring 
which  lie  desires  information  of— I  hope  he  will 
not  neglect  them,  nor  omit  making  the  public 
acquainted    with   the   successs   of    his    experi 

CALVIN  JONES. 

Tl'a/ce  Forest,  Aov.  25,  1821, 

P.  S.  On  reflection,  I  think  I  have  rated  the 
quantity  of  shells  which  appeared  upon  the  Cur 
rituck  fields  too  high;  but  when  I  saw  then 
nearly  eight  years  ago,  my  mind  was  so  much 
occupied  with  subjects  quite  foreign  to  agricul- 
ture, that  I  fear  the  accuracy  of  my  recollection 
of  the  little  I  observed  will  not  justify  a  specific 
correction.     I  vouch  for  the  general  facts. 


when  we  read  of  them;  and  should  not  believe 
it,  were  not  the  facts  too  well  vouched  to  be 
questioned.  We  lately  met  with  an  account  of 
the  premiums  given  at  a  Massachusetts  meeting, 
sometime  last  autumn,  and  a  few  of  the  results 
are  stated  below,  for  the  gratification  of  the  cu- 
rious in  such  matters. 

OF  POTATOES. 
Five  hundred   and  fifty-one  and  a  half  bush- 
els   were  raised  on  one  acre  of  land,  by  Payson 
Williams,  Esq.    of  Fitchburg,  in   the  county  of 
Worcester,  (from  24  bushels  of  seed.) 
OF  TURNIPS. 
Seven  hundred   and    fifty-one  bushels,   of  the 
common  English  sort,  weighing  fifty-four  pounds 
to   the    bushel,  were  raised  by    Messrs.  T.  and' 
H.  Littk',  on  one  acre  of  ground. 

OF  MANGEE  WURTZEL. 
Six  hundred  and  forty-four  bushels  were  raised 
on  one  acre  of  ground,  by  John    Prince,  Esq.  ot 
Roxbury. 

OF  CABBAGES. 
Forty-three  tons  nineteen  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  weight,  were  raised,  by  E.  H.  Derby, 
Esq.  of  Salem,  on  one  acre,  one  quarter  of  an  acre, 
and  twenty-seven  rods,  being  at  the  rate  of  thir- 
ty one  tons  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Derby  received  also  the  premium  of  thir- 
ty dollars,  for  having  raised  the  greatest  quanti- 
ty of  vegetables,  (grain,  peas,  and  beans  except- 
ed,) for  winter  consumption,  of  the  stock  on  his 
own  farm.  He  raised  the  last  season  on  his  farm, 
749  bushels  of  mangel  wurtzel,  530  bushels  of 
carrots,  526  bushels  Swedish  turnips,  1288  bush- 
els of  potatoes,  126  bushels  of  Russian  raddish- 
es,  757  bushels  of  common  English  turnips,  43 
tons  and  19  hundred  weight  of  cabbages,  and  fif- 
teen ox  cart  loads  of  pumpkins. 

OF  RUT  A  BAG  A. 
Mr.  David  Little  raised  six  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty-eight bushels  on  one  acre. 

OF  WHITE  BEANS. 
Thirty-two    bushels    and     four    quarts    were 
raised  on  one   acre  by  Wm.  Mears,  of  Marble- 
head. 

A'ut.  Int. 


TOR  THE    AMKRICAN  FARMER. 

it7»  QUERIES  BY  A  CORRESPONDENT. 

The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  will  oblige 
a  number  of  his  subscribers,  if  he  will  call  upon 
his  correspondents  for  information  upon  the  fol 
lowing  points. 

What  are  the  properties  of  the  weed  known  as 
the  St.  John's  ■V\'ort  ? 

What  are  its  eft'ects  upon  grass  lands — upon 
stock  of  all  kinds,  and  upon  grasses  ? 

Which  arc  the  most  judicious  methods  to  ex 
tirpate  it  ? 

Montgomery  County,  ( Md.)  7 
July  V2tli,  1822.        5 

PRODUCTS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  amount  of  the  product  of  the  well-culti- 
vated liuuls  of  the  Eastern  States,  would  asto- 
nish any  but  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  river  bottoms  on  the  western  rivers,  or  to 
the    alluvial  land's.     We  am    scarcely     believe 


Selections  from  late  numbers  of  the  London  Far- 
mers' Journal,  received  at  the  Office  of  the 
American  Farmer. 

QUERIES  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  LU- 
CERN. 

Perthshire,  May  26,  1821. 
Sir, 
May  I  take  the  liberty  to  beg  that  you  will  in- 
sert the  following  Queries  in  your  valuable  Jour- 
nal, in  hopes  that  you,  or  some  of  your  corres- 
pondents, may,  through  its  medium,  convey  such 
answers  as  may  be  useful  to  some  of  your  north 
country  readers.  What  time  of  the  season  should 
Lucerii  be  sown  ?  Should  it  be  sown  in  drills, 
and  at  what  distance  ?  How  much  seed  will  sow 
a  Scots  acre,  and  what  is  the  general  price  jier 
lb. .'  Is  it  sown  with  any  other  crop  ?  How  long 
is  it  before  it  acquires  maturity  ?  What  maybe 
the  relative  value  of  an  ordinary  crop  for  soiling 
compared  with  clover  and  ray  grass,  at  200  stone 
per  acre  .■'  It  being  a  native  plafit  (medicago  sa- 
liva, 1  suppose)  at  what  height*  is  it  cultivated 
with  advantage?  Is  it  probable  that  it  might 
succeed  in  Scotland  ?  Your  answer  to  these  que- 
ries will  infinitely  oblige.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A  SCOTS  FAKMER. 


*  As  to  elci'ation   or   Inlitiido  ■ 
mers'  Journal.- 


-Filitor    Far- 


o's BARKING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Comely  Garden,  near  Edinburgh 
Sir,  May  23,  1821. 

A  paper  of  your  s,  taking  notice  of  my  prac- 
tice of  peeling  Fruit  Trees,  was  yesterday    sent 
me  by  Sir  John  Sinclair.     As   you  wish  to  have 
some  information  from  me  on  that    subject,  and 
as  I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  any  thing  that   may 
be  useful,  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  your  que- 
ries as  well  as  I  can  in  an  epistolary  correspond- 
nce. 
1st.  I  published,  a  few  years  ago,  on  this  sub- 
ject, a  small  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  Treatise  on 
the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  Trees."     I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  now  to  be  found  any  where  but  with 
myself.     I  shall  send  a  copy  to  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
to  get  transmitted  to  you.     2d.    The   practice  is 
conducted  by  taking  ofi'  all  the  bark  but  the   in- 
ner ;  that  is,  leaving  it  next  the  alburnum  about 
the  thickness  of  a  shilling  :  I   do  it  on  all   kinds 
of  fruit  ti-ees  in  my  possession,  as   pear,   apple, 
cherry  and  plum.     3d.  On  the  trunks,  and  large 
boughs  of  old  trees,  it  may  be  done  any  time  in 
winter,  not  beginning  earlier  than  the  middle  of 
November;  young  trees,  and  smaller   branches, 
must  not  be  done  till  the    month  of  March  the 
soonest.     4th.  The  efTect  both  formerly  and  now, 
has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  in 
rendering  the  trees  more  productive,  and  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  fruit ;  for  I  never  consider- 
ed it  an  experiment,  but  only  following  out  a  law 
of  Nature.     I  know   some  people  have  not  only 
njured,  but   actually  killed   their   trees,  by   at- 
tempting to  follow  my  practice  ;  but  this  I  must 
ascribe   to  judicious   or  clumsy  performance. — 
You  are  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  case  refer- 
red to  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  :  mine  is  perhaps  the 
ricliest  and  deepest  soil  in  Britain,  and,  of  con- 
ijuence,  much    given  to  canker.     Mr.  Knight, 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  culture  of  the   apple,  has 
made  some  very  injudicious  observations,  but  has 
lot  followed  them  out.     He  says,  "in  very  rich 
soils,  such  as  old  fold  yard,  I  have  scarcely  been 
able  to  preserve  the  native  crab  from  canker." — 
You  will   seldom   find  moss  and  canker   on   the 
same  soil;  canker  proceeds  from   a  rich  cultiva- 
ted soil,  mosn  from  a  poor,  barren,  uncultivated 
soil.     If  there  isasy  other  information,  I  shall  al- 
ways be  ready  to  give  it  cheerfully.     Perhaps  you 
may  hear  from  me  on  another  subject,  when  more 
at  leisure. 

I  am,  with  respect, 

Sir,  your's  sincerely, 

P.  LYON. 

i)y=  We  shall  be  very  glad  of  this  gentleman's 
future  correspondence,  and  hope  to  receive  his 
pamphlet  as  specified.  We  doubt  not  but  so  ac- 
curate an  observer  will  attend  to  such  remarks  as 
the  subject  suggests  to  our  recollection,  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  our  readers,  by  his  superior 
knowledge,  to  precise  conclusions,  or  of  enabling 
thein  clearly  to  perceive  the  difficulties,  and 
the  objections.  First,  C'a;i^-fc  and /no«s  are  often 
coexistent,  and  we  believe  always,  when  the  first 
has  existed  long.  Trees  planted  where  they- 
make  a  vigorous  growth  at  first,  that  is,  in  a  deep 
and  friable  surface  soil,  or  planted  incautiously  in, 
liits  which  have  been  excavated,  and  filled  with 
prepared  compost  (in  both  cases  supposing  the 
subsoil  not  to  be  of  a  kind  calculated  to  sustain 
this  vigorous  growth,)  canker  early,  and  before 
they  arc  mossy  ;  but  moss  will  follow,  and  utter 
poverty,  and  death  itself,  in  a  period  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  ;  during  which  the  produce  is  some- 
times numerous,  but  always  imperfect.  Second, 
It  is  dilficult  to  describe  a  subsoil  in  an  intelligi- 
ble manner,  which  is  peculiarly  calculated  for 
healthy  fruit  trees,  nor  will  all  trees  succeed 
equally  oi,  any  :  pear  trees  thrive  admirably  on  a 
rich  marshy  soil,  incumbent  on  gravel,  with   a 
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J)ix^._.  bolKl  btruLihii  oi  wet  clay  between  them  : 
apple  trees  thrive  best  on  a  rich  niarsliy  soil, 
having  a  deep  subsoil  ot'brown,  moist  and  mellow 
sand,  with  a  complete  natural  drainage.  Third, 
Where  the  subsoil  is  iinsuited  to  fruit  trees  in 
general,  it  should  be  trenched  over  two  feet 
deep,  a  year  before  planting.  Without  doubt,  in 
a  state  of  health,   trees  throw  oft"  some  fj.;(X'/a? 


not  very  frequently  occur:  this  plant  is  improv- 
ed by  trans/ilanling  ;*  and  as  a  seed  bed  can 
without  mucii  difficult)-  be  preserved,  cithei'  by 
sowing  early,  before  the  Hv  appears,  or  bv  sha- 
ding it  from  the  sun  (a  method  1  have  found  very 
effectual,  for  the  fly  seldom  either  conies  out  or 
remains  on  the  plants  in  the  absence  of  sun- 
»/;/«f,)  asuificient  stock  can   always  be  kept   for 


from  the  bark,  some  sorts  much  more  visibly]  removal  into  the  field  in  this  method:  at  least 
than  others  (as  the  birch,  and  some  species  oflthis  is  my  opinion  ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  have  it 
illow  ;)  but  if  this  be  followed  as  a /a?;' q/' A'a-'either  confirmed,  or   absolutely  and   nnikniahhi 


litre,  the  cutting  should  be  very  superficial. — 
Our  experiments  were  undoubtedly  imperfect, 
but  in  the  same  orchard  where  most  of  the  trees 
were  good  for  nothing  with  canker  and  moss,  we 
have  planted  others  on  the  ground  previously 
trenched,  and  they  are  doing  well. — Hditor  Far- 
mer's  Journal. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT,  AND  ON  THE 
TURNIP  FLY. 

Bromyard,  May  29,  1821. 
Sir, 

I  ha\  e  to  thank  you  for  your  early  notice  and 
insertion  of  my  letter  on  the  subject  of  "  Barking 
Fruit  Trees."  Your  opinion  on  the  eventual  in- 
jury to  the  trees  by  that  operation,  greatly  coin- 
cides with  my  own  observations,  but  as  that 
has,  from  motives  of  prudence,  been  hitherto 
confined  to  a  very  narrow  compass^  as  far  as  re- 
gards an  operation  apparently  so  hazardous,  1 
look  forward  anxiously  to  some  notice  from  Ml. 
Lyon,  through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  up- 
on the  success  and  ultimate  effect  observed  by  him 
to  have  followed  the  process  ;  and  I  Uojje  he  will 
not  disappoint  this  wish. 

Y'our  attention  is  now  very  laudably  turned  to 
the  important  subject  of  Turnip  husbandry,  and 
the  means  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  fly. 
The  experience  of  an  humble  individual  may  not 
perhaps  be  unacceptable  ;  and  should  the  hints 
here  thrown  out  lead  only  to  fui'ther  experiment 
they  will  not  be  wholly  useless.  Observation,  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  has  satisfied  me, 
that  if  any  thing  yet  known  will  afford  protection 
and  security  to  the  young  plant,  it  is  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ashes  arising  from  burnt  weeds,  turf, 
stubble,  wood,  Sec.  I  say  the  operation  ;  for  it  is 
yet  unknown  by  what  means  these  ashes  remove 
or  keep  oft'  tlie  fly,  whether  by  the  effluvia  ari- 
sing from  them,  or  by  any  other  quality  disa- 
greeable to  the  insect.  That  they  have  this  ef- 
fect, 1  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe.  1  \\s.\e  in 
several  inttances  seen  turnips,  sown  upon  land 
which  had  been  pared  and  burned,  strong  and 
vigorous,  while  those  sown  within  a  yard,  upon 
land  not  so  prepared,  were  wholly  destroyed. — 
This  has  happened  to  myself.     In  two  trials  (the 


iheivn  to  be  groundless,  bv  the  e.r/ierimc/its  of 
others.  I  am  not  quack  enough  to  consider  it  iii- 
tallible.  I  hope  your  correspondents  will  favour 
me  with  the  result  of  their  experience  on  this 
subject, 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  S.  C. 

*  JFe  think  not  ;  but  transfilanting  is  certainly 
a  liructieuhle  mode  of  escaping-  the  fly  nvith 
Hwedes. — Editor  London  Farmers'  Journal. 

ON  THE  PEDIGREE~OF  SIR  LEOLINE. 

Utockton,   May  31,  1821. 
Sir, 
Asa  further  reply  to  your  correspondent,  who 
hides  himself  under  the  signature  of  A  Breeder, 
1  send  you  the  following  letter,  which  I  beg  you 
will  insert  in  your  next  Journal  ;  it  is  from  a  gen- 
tleman whose  intimacy  with  the  Messrs.  Colling, 
and  wnose  experience' of  their  stock  entitles  him 
to  possess  the  best  informantion,  and  most  accu- 
rate experimental  knowledge  of  their  compara- 
tive merits.     He  gives  me  leave  to  publish    his 
letter,  as  the  best  answer  to  our   anonymous  foe. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

JOHN  HUTCHINSON. 

TO  MR.  HUTCHINSON. 

Marion  Lodge,  near  Scockton-on-T'ees, 
May  31,  1821. 
My  dear  Sih, 
I  thank  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  anony- 
mous letter  in  The  J  urmer's  Journal  of  Monday 
last,  signed  by  "  A  Breeder."  It  is  evidently 
written  by  some  person  with  a  view  to  injui-e  tire 
stock  descenued  from  Lady,  and  particularly 
your  bull  6Vr  Leoline.  i  have  an  a\  ersion  to  con- 
troversy ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  as  this  anony- 
mous writer  has  insinuated  a  falsehood,  1  think 
you  ought  to  auswer  the  letter.  Lady,  the  dam 
of  -Major,  instead  of  being  out  of  a  Galloway 
heifer,  as  this  anonymous  writer  supposes,  was 
out  of  uld  Phenix,  the  dam  of  Favourite,  the 
sire  of  Comet.     Old  Phoenix  was  also  the  dam 


ly  ones  i  have  yet  made,  on  a  small  scale,  1 1  of  Venus,  and  of  ioung  Phoenix,  the  dam  of 
nad  plots  of  ground  sown  with  Swedish  turnips, •^o'"6t,  and  may  be  called  the  most  celebrated 
which  were  absolutely  swarming  with  the  jiyj' short-horned  cow  that  has  yet  e.xisted.  f^ady 
whose  attacks  threatened  in  a  day  or  two  to  anni-'  ''"''selt  was  sold  at  the  Ketton  sale  m  Octouer 
hilate  the  plants  :  over  these  I  caused  the  ashesi^^l^'  tvheii  fourteen  years  old,  for  two  hundred 
of  burnt  weeds  and  rubbish,  wood,  &c.  to  befS^'neas;  and  by  a  reference  to  tne  printed  cata- 
sown  or  scattered.  To  my  own  observation  it  i  1°S"b  of  that  sale,  it  may  be  seen  in  what  esti- 
appeared  clear,  th.at  the  insect  forsook  the  plants,'  '1^^''°"  the  produce  of  Lady  was  held  by  the  pub- 
which  gi-cw  rapidly,  and  to  a  great  size.  Asimi-'''*^-  Two  co.vs,  the  produce  of  Lady  were  sold 
lar  trial  this  year  has,  I  think,  saved  a  seed  bedi*^°r  610  guineas,  and  Major,  the  son  of  Lady,  was 
of    Swedish  turnips,    whicli    were    strongly    at- 1  s°'<i  f<?'' 200  guineas. 

tacked.  A  friend  of  mine,  long  conversant  with!  It  is  true,  that  tlie  grandson  of  Lord  lioling- 
Turnip  husbandry,  assures  mc,  that  he  would  ''™-''*^ 'i^'i  some  Galloway  blood  in- him  ;  and  as 
almost  insure  a  crop  of  turnips  by  depcsiting  in  Lady  was  got  by  this  grandson  ot  Lord  Boliiig- 
the  drills,  vegetable  or  wood  ashes,  and  dropping  t)roke,  she  thence  derives  some  portion  of  Gallo- 
the  seeds  immediately  upon  them.  I  am'  far  ""^V  blood,  although  remotely  ;  and  1  have  yet 
from  asserting  that  tliis  mode,  or  that  which  I  tolearn  that  tliis  blood  has  been  of  any  injury  to 
have  adopted,  arc  infallible  :  all  that  lam  anx-  Lady,  or  her  descendants;  tor  I  can  truly  de- 
ious  for  is,  to  invite  your  correspondents  to  the  clare,  that  after  having  had  some  experience,  du- 
trial  of  so  easy  an  experiment  as  either  of  them  ;  '"■t'o  ten  years,  of  dilforent  branches  of  tlie  Ket- 
BJid  I  think  they  will  not  be  disappointed.     With  '^°"  stock,  I  give  the  preferenct   to  the  stock  d 
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are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  Mr.Chark„ 
Colling,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  improved 
sliort-horns. 

I  will  not  conclude  this  letter  without  distinctly 
assuring  you,  that  my  researches  and  inquiries 
into  the  origin  of  the  improved  short-horns,  have 
led  me  to  the  belief  that  they  are  a  mixed  breed 
altogether,  and  partake  not  only  of  the  old  Dutch 
short-liorned  breed,  but  also  of  the  Kyloe  and 
jVorman  breeds.  I  have  never  thought  them 
worse  for  the  mixture,  but  improved  by  it.  The 
only  s])ecimen  of  Stranger  that  I  have  left,  is 
the  heifer  (out  of  Ruby,)  the  own  sister  of  Sir 
Leoline,  Vvhicli  I  intend  to  keep  as  a  specimen  of 
the  breed. 

Jam  always. 

Dear  Sir,  most  truly  your's. 

BART.  RUDD. 

WARDROP,  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE 
EYE  OF  THE  HORSE. 
The  anatomical  sti-ucture  of  the  eye  we  ma} 
pass  over,  since  the  timely  application  of  reme'- 
dies  for  occasional  hurts,  is  nowise  affected  by  it. 
In  treating  of  the  diseases,  which  common  at- 
tention and  little  skill  may  relieve,  and  which 
require  prompt  relief  to  prevent  worse  conse- 
quences, Mr.  Wardrop  begins  by  considering 
Sim /lie  Infla?n /nation. 

"Inflammation,  as  it  is  the  most  common  so  it 
is  the  most  important  disease,  in  the  Eye  of  the 
Horse.  It  pi'oceeds  or  accompanies  almost  all 
the  diseases  to  which  that  organ  is  subject,  and 
it  is  the  constant  eff'ect  of  injuries.  The  treat- 
ment of  inflammation  in  the  horse's  eye  must 
therefore  be  well  understood. 

"  Simple  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  marked 
by  striking  symptoms.  Though  the  inflamma- 
tion be  not  violent,  the  animal  keeps  the  eye-lids 
closed  ;  the  eye-lashes  adhere  together,  from  the 
secretion  of  mucus,  which  has  become  inspis*- 
sated;  the  eye-lids  are  more  or  less  swollen, 
their  veins  are  distended  with  blood;  and  there 
is  an  unnatural  flow  of  tears,  which  is  more  or 
less  copious.  When  the  eye-lids  are  opened^ 
their  internal  surface  appears  redder  than  natu- 
ral ;  the  hams  are  inflamed  and  swollen ;  the 
white  of  the  eye  is  covered  with  red  vessels,  and 
the  corner,  or  horny  coat,  loses  its  clearness  and 
lustre ;  a  general  muddiness,  either  affecting 
the  whole  of  that  tunic,  or  confined  to  one  part, 
forming  the  commencement  of  a  speck  or  film. 
"  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  more  or  less 
general  fever,  marked  by  ueat  in  the  mouth,  and 
thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
unhealthy  appearance  of  the  coat,  coldness  of  the 
ears  and  legs,  with  alternate  heats  and  chills. 

"  Inflammation  of  the  eye  frequently  succeeds 
injuries.  It  arises  from  colds  also,  and  fevers, 
sudden  chills  after  violent  exercise ;  and  like 
inflammation  of  all  other  organs,  it  most  com- 
monly attacks  young  liorses,  and  those  in  high, 
condition. 

"  Treatment. — Much  depends  on  the  firstmeans 
which  are  adopted  in  the  treatiiient  of  Inflam- 
mation ;  for  if  the  disease  does  not  receive  a  sud- 
den check,  tlie  same  decided  measures  cannot 
)e  adopted  in  all  the  future  stages  of  the  disease, 
the  cure  then  becomes  protracted,  and  the  effects  of 
the  disease  remain,  which  blemish,  if  they  do 
noi  destioy  tile  organ. 

'  The  chief  means  to  be  employed  to  relieve 
inflammation  in  the  horse's  eye,  are  bleeding-, 
purging,  blistering,  and  attention  to  food  and  air. 

A  copious  evacuation  of  blood  is  the  first 
thing  to  l)e  done,  and  I  would  advise  that  the 
blood  be  taktn  from  the  neck,  in  preference  to 
any  vein  in  the  immediate  x  iciuity  of  the  inflamcil. 


-regard  to  Swedish   turnips,  I  tliink  failure  need  ■ '''^^'^^^^  f'''^™   I>ady  ;  audi  kTio^y  also'  thut  thcylorgiin.     The  common  opinion  i.s,  that  the  nearer 


isd 
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the  inflamed  part  from  which  the  lilood  is  taken, 
so  much  more  effectual  is  the  remedy.  It  will, 
however,  be  found,  that  although  the  inflamma- 
tion appear  immediately  to  subside  Ijy  local  bleed- 
ing, yet  whenever  the  system  is  at  all  disturbed, 
ijlood  taken  from  a  large  vein,  or  general  blood- 
letting, is  much  more  powerful  in  relieving  the 
constitutional  derangement,  whilst  it  has  an 
equal  power  in  allaying  the  local  inflammation. 
It  will  also  be  found,  that  if  blood  be  taken  from 
vessels  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  inflamed 
part,  the  irritation  caused  by  the  operation  is 
generally  considcralde,  and  though  the  redness 
is  relieved  at  the  time,  it  very  soon  returns  by  the 
supply  from  the  collateral  vessels,  which  does  not 
take  place  after  general  blood-letting.  The  ori- 
fice made  in  the  vein  shoidd  be  large,  and  as 
much  depends  on  the  immediate  eff'ects  of  the 
first  bleeding  in  all  cases  of  i.iflamniation,  from 
three  to  five  quarts  may  be  ta'^eii,  according  to 
the  violence  of  the  symptoms.  A  second  bleed- 
ing may  be  had  recourse  to,  in  from  twelve  t( 
twenty-four  hours,  should  the  symptoms  increase 
or  remain  undiminished. 

"  At  the  same  time  the  horse  should  be  given 
a  purgative  ball,  or  what  is  perhaps  the  safer 
and  more  efficacious  practice,  a  common  puiga- 
tive  ball  may  be  divided  into  three  doics,  and  one 
portion  given  every  four  or  six  hours.  This 
merely  acts  gently  on  the  intestines,  whilst  by 
making  the  animal  sick,  it  diminishes  the  force 
of  the  circulation ;  and  it  is  not  attended  by  the 
debilitating  effects  which  often  follow  strongpur- 
ging.  Horses,  indeed,  whilst  they  can  bear  bleed- 
ing to  a  great  extent,  sink  rapidly  by  puiging. 

"Nothing  is  to  be  done  lo  irritate  the  iniiamed 
eye  ;  but  it  is  to  be  frequently  fomented  with  a 
decoction  of  poppy-heads,  or  camomile  flowers. 
A  second,  or  even  a  third  bleeding  may  be  ne- 
cessary, to  remove  the  niflammation  ;  but  these 
will  be  in  a  less  quantity  than  the  first,  and  ai  e 
not  to  be  had  recourse  to  till  a  reasonable  time 


We  have  extracted  nearly  the  whole  of  thisjtheir  kind  corrections,  particularly  the  Rev. 
article  because  it  contains  all  the  essential  direc-  George  Holiwell,  of  Irby,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel 
tions  for  hurts,  cold,  &c.  wliich  cause  the  eye  to  Turner,  of  Caistor.     From  the   former  of  these 


close   and  swell  ;    these  being  the  certain  indica- 
tions of  blood-letting,  gentle  purging  and  cool  diet. 


gentlemen,  and  from  Mr.  Rayncs,  of  Overton, 
Notts,  and  Mr.  Cremer,  Land  Surveyor,  of 
Horncastle,  I  have  obtained  certificates  as  to  the 
date  and  origin  of  the  invention. 

The  importance  of  this  practice  is  now  exten- 
sively known,  and  I  should,  therefore,  only  take 
up  your  valuable  paper  by  dwelling  upon  the 
subject.  Indeed  I  should  scarcely  have  thought 
of  offering  my  claim  to  it,  uidess  I  had  been 
urged  by  the  entreaties  of  my  friends  to  do  so. 
In  discharge  of  my  obligations  to  them  and  to 
my  family,  I  do  in  tliis  manner  claim  to  be  the 
inventor  of  a  practice,  which,  under  the  impor- 


Most  obedientlv, 

GEO.  WHITWORTH. 


"  OF  THE  PURIFORM  INFLAMMATION 
OF  THE  EYE  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

"  This  inflammation  of  the  Eye  of  the  Horse, 
diff'ers  from  that  which  has   been   described,  in 
the  part  of  the  eye  which  is  afl'ected,  as   well  as 
in  some  of  the  symptoms  of  the   disease.     In  the 
puriform  inflammation,  the  disease  is  confined  to 
the  membrane  which  lines  the  eye-lids  and  cov- 
ers the  eye-ball,  called  the  conjunctiva,  or   mu-ltant' pa'tTOnaa''e""o7  Mr. 'Coke,  rs"iikeirto"br30 
cous  membrane  ;  and   its  chief  character  is  the|iji(,,,iy  advantageous  to  British  agriculture, 
profuse  discharge  ot  a  punform  fluid.     Besides      By 'giving  a  place  to  this  in  your  columns,  you 
the  discharge  ot  mucus,   which  is  more  or  lessL^,;[[  oblige  your's 
mixed   with  tears,  the  eye-lids  are   very   muchj 
swollen,  and  their  edges  glued  together  ;  their  in- 
ternal  membrane  is  also  swelled,    formed    into 
folds  with  matter  deposited  among  them.     The  ^ 

cornea   appears  depressed,  from  the  swelling  of  ON  WHEELS,  IN  REPLY  TO  J.  C. 

the  conjunctiva  membrane   on  the  white   ot  the  June  8,  1821. 

eye,    sometimes   forming  large    bladders,  which  Sir, 

the  ignorant  have  considered  as  new  growths,  and;  I  was  in  expectation  the  experiment  I  made 
conceived  proper  to  remove.  The  puriform  in-!  would  have  suflSciently  spoken  for  itself,  and 
flammation  of  the  eye  is  generally  the  eff'ect  of:  evidently  shewed  the  superiority  of  strength  in 
cold,  resembling  the  common  catarrh,  and  it  of-  the  conic  over  the  cylindric  form.  Your  corres- 
ten  spreads  among  all  the  horses  of  a  stable  ;.pondent  y.  C  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  as- 
for  like  the  same  disease  in  the  human  body,  if  serts,  that  it  "  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
the  matter  touches  a  sound  eye,  it  produces  the  i merits  of  either."  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  through 
disease.  the  medium  of  your  paper,    if  the  spokes  of  the 

"  The  treatment  of  this  species  of  inflamma-| cylinder  spring,  and  give  way  most,  with  less 
tion,  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  general  plan  [than  one  tenth  of  the  weight  upon  them  when  the 
as  in  that  already  detailed.  The  depletive  sys-j  wheel  is  placed  horizontally,  they  are  not  certain 
tem  of  Dleeding  andpurgii  gis  to  oe  had  recourse 'to  spring  and  give  way  most,  ivlien  equally  toad- 
to.and  pursued  according  to  the  violence  andob-jerf,  and  varying  from  an  erect  position.''  As  they 
stinacy  of  the  attack.  The  eye  or  eyes,  for  it|will  not  sustain  one  tenth  of  the  weight  when 
usually  attacks  both,  should    be  fomented   with  down,  how  should  i\\e.y  be  able  to  resist  the  same 


the  white  of  the  eye  remains  red, '"'""ed,  maybe  applied  once  or 
vessels  are  of  a  duller  hue.  In  this'tl^eeye  witn  a  camel  s-hair  pen 
„„;„„, h„    ^i,„,.t    a,.,i  t»m„if.  m-jv  ],oi  manner  as  directed   with  rceari 


nerally 

table,    and 

though  the 

state,  blistering  the  cheek  and  temple  may  be 
of  service,  but  the  blister  should  be  cautiously 
and  carefully  used,  to  prevent  any  blemish.  The 
vinous  tincture  of  opium  is  also  an  excellent  appli- 
cation, and  may  be  applied  by  taking  a  camel's- 
hair  pencil  dipped  in  it,  and  then  touching  the 
ball  of  the  eye  once  or  twice  a  day.  Saturnine 
and  V  itriolic  lotions  are  recommended,  and  they 
mav  .siji.ielimes  be  advantageously  employed, 
singly,  <)]■  cor.ibined  with  0])ium.  hi  some  cases 
too,  of  ell!  inflammation,  where  sucli  remedies 
have  failed,  a  seton  put  in  the  cheek  has  been 
useful;  and  in  cases  of  this  kind,  a  course  of  al- 
terative medicines  may  also  be  given. 

"  It  is  of  great  consequence,  in  the  treatment 
of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye  of  the  Horse,  to  pay 
attention  to  the  air  of  the  stable  ;  for  as  this  is 
often  impure,  it  is  proper  to  keep  him  in  a  well- 
aired  place,  and  his  head  placed  so  that  he  shall 
not  be  annoyed  with  light,  or  obliged  to  stoop  for 
food. 

"  With  respect  to  food,  the  horse  should  have 
no  corn  until  the  inflammatory  symptoms  subside, 
but  live  on  gi'cen  meat  or  mashes. 

"The  practice  of  scarifying  the  eyes,  is  one 
which  is  seldom  or  ever  necessary  to  resort  to, 
and  when  not  performed  with  great  dexterity, 
the  irritation  created  by  the  operation  does  more 
harm,  than  the  blood  taken  away  does  good.  Thi 
cruel  practice  of  cutting  out  the  haws,  from  con 
sidering  it  as  a  diseased  growth,  is  much  to  be 
condemned,  as  not  only  useless  but  hurtful." 


gard  to  the  vinous 
tincture  of  opium  ;  or  a  small  portion  of  the  red 
precipitate  ointment,  may  be  put  between  the 
eye-lids  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  or  probe, 
every  second  day." 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  TRASPLANTING 
TURF. 
Acre  House,  near  Caistor,  Lin- 
colnshire, May  31,  1821. 
Sir, 
Through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  I  beg 
to  state  my  claim  as  the  original  inventor  and 
practiser  of  the  system  of  transplanting  turf, 
which  owing  to  my  silence  hi'heito,  has  been 
attributed  to  another  person.  It  is  true  that  this 
person  has  made  some  considerable  altera- 
tions in  the  mode  of  execution,  as  my  invention 
for  taking  up  the  sods  was  a  circular  punch, 
about  three  inches  diameter,  with  a  common  stilt 
handle,  which  1  called  a  i^raminalor.  It  may 
be  recollected  by  some  persons,  that  this  im- 
plement was  exhibited  and  recommended  by  me 
at  Holkham,  in  1811,  and  I  humbly  conceive,  the 
plan  which  has  been  established  by  Mr.  Blom- 
ficld,  at  Warliam,  was  struck  out  by  what  I  then 
suggested.  I  had  used  the  implement,  and  had 
transplanted  turf  some  years  before  ;  and  in  1808 
I  wrote  a  small  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  tlie 
various  modes  of  improving  meadow  and  pasture 
land.    To  this  some  clerical  friends  contributed 


twice  a-day  to  seems  to  be  in  part  aware  of  this  (although  un- 
cil,  in  the  same  willing  to  acknowledge  it,)  by  his  construction  of 
a  kind  of  hermaphrodite  wheel,  which  would 
have  been  a  great  acquisition  before  conic  ones 
Vy'ere  invented.  One  other  question  shall  suffice. 
Is  a  bended  scantling,  cut  nearly  with  the  grain, 
or  a  bended  bar  ol'iron,  stronger  to  carry  a  weight 
witli  the  back  upwards,  than  the  same  substance 
if  quite  straight?  and  if  ai'.y,  how  nuich  is  it 
stronger ;  tliut  is,  especially  if  the  extremities 
are  6o;i?K/,  or  confined  from  springing  endways? 
Thisisa  question  well  worth  considering,  theo- 
retically and  experimentally,  and  should  be  w^ 
understood  by  every  one  that  advocates  the  cau^ 
either  of  straight  weels  or  straight  axletrees. 
I  am  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  serv't, 
A  Common  Leicestershire  Farmer, 


37°°  Our  correspondent  must  be  aware  that  re- 
commendations of  tile  kind  alluded  to  in  his  post- 
script, are   advertisements. — Edit. 

Oi-f  UNDER-DRAINING. 

Holkham,  June  6,  1821. 
Sir, 
Your  Editorial  remarks  upon  the  communica- 
tions of  your  correspondents  being  so  very  ge- 
nerally well  received,  and  so  justly  appreciated 
by  your  numerous  readers,  it  will  appear  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  hazard  a  comment  upon  one 
of  your  notes  inserted  in  this  week's  Journal.  I 
am,  nevertheless,  induced  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  accept  my  apology, 
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when  I  plead  a  sense  of  fiublic  duly  as  my  mo- 
tive ;  for  I  verily  believe  if  your  note,  attaclied 
to  the  Suffolk  Farmer's  letter  on  Under-draining, 
is  allowed  to  pass  current,  it  would  be  the  means 
of  misleading  many  inexperienced  mcn.not  only  to 
their  individual  injury,  but  to  that  of  tne  commu- 
nity at  large.     In  the  note  I  allude  to,  you  say. 

33?"  "  Unquestionably  large  stones  should  be 
broken  to  small  angular  pieces,  as  for  roads,  be- 
fore they  can  be  advantageously  used  for  drain- 
age." 

Now,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you  in  opi 
nion  on  that  point;  for  I  say,  that  o// large  stones 


drain  :  there  dig  the  earth  away  from  the  side  of 
the  drain;  and  if  the  water  oozes  out  from  be- 
tween the  stones,  before  you  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  drain  (which  it  certainly  will  do,)  it  is  a 
proof  the  water  does  not  find  a  free  passage  at 
tlic  bottom  ;  and  that  the  stagnated  water  in  the 
drain,  is  the  cause  of  the  damp  oliserved  on  the 
surface  of  the  land  adjoining. 

In  an  exjjosition  of  this  kind,  I  was  once  told 
by  the  occupier,  (who  was  a  little  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  his  system)  that  he  made  no  doubt  the 
water  always  did  run  at  the  bottom    of  the  drain. 


as  the  labourers  );;»6Y  be  maintained,  it  is  not  on- 
ly more  creditable,  but  more  economical,  to  em- 
ploy them  in  this  manner,  than  to  turn  them  upon 
the  roads,  where  tluy  not  only  feel  degraded, 
but  frequently  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
roads. 

It  will  be  said,  in  objection  to  this  method  of 
draining,  that  the  clay  being  rammed  so 
tight  on  the  top  of  the  drain,  will  become  im- 
pervious to  wet,  and  prevent  the  surface  water 
from  filtering  through  it.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  I  describe  the  soil  a  claij  inter- 
mixed nv'Uh  sand  veins  ;  these  become  conduct- 


until  the  vermin  got  into  it,  and  damaged  it.  It 
intended  for  drainage  shoit'ld  not  be  broken  into'is  quite  in  vain  lo  attempt  to  argue  against  theiors  for  the  water;  and  even  upon  clay  ivithout 
small  angular  pieces  (as  for  roads;)  and  having]  positions  of  such  men  :  but  as  T  address  this  let-' «a?if/  veins,  the  surface  water  will  soak  through 
made  this  assertion,  it  becomes  a  duty  in  me  toiler  to*  gentleman  possessed  of  a  candid  and  libe-ithe  cultivated  soil,  and  find  its  way  into  the  aper- 
support  the  same  by  practical  definitions,  so  aslral  mind,  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  my  rea-'ture  of  the  drain  from  the  sides  thereof,  so  that, 
to  prove  your  system  wrong,  and  mine  right ;  andj  soning  (weak  as  it  is)  will  not  only  have  convin-'  allowing  the  top  to  be  impervious  to  wet  (which 
this  I  will  now  endeavour  to  do.  ced  him  of  his  error  in  recommending  the  small!  in  fact  it  should  be,  to  render  the  drains  durable,) 

It  is  a   very  material,  indeed  an  indispensible]  stone  system  of  draining,  but  I  even  flatter  my-  the  drain  will  still  be   efficacious, 
requisite,  insetting   Under-drains  to  leave  a  ca-1  self  he  will  become  a  convert   to  the  practice  l!     Volunxes  might   be  written  upon  this  very  im- 
vity  for  the  water  to  pass  freely  along-  the  6o«om  have  recommended.  (portant  branch  of  rural  economy,  and  on  the  pro- 

of  the  drains  ;  that  desirable  object  cannot  be  ob-  A  very  common  excuse  for  omitting  to  under-  fitable  employment  of  the  superabundant  farm  la- 
tained  tuhen  stones  are  broken  into  small  /nfces,  |  drain  wet  lands  is,  "that  materials  proper  for  bourers;  but  I  fear  I  have  already  intruded  too 
and  thrown  in  firomiscuously  ;  and  a  drain  so  forming  hollow  drains  cannot  be  found  upon  the  much  upon  your  time  and  patience;  and  as  I 
filled,  is  any  thing  but  what  it  is  locally  termed,  spot  where  wanted,  or  at  a  reasonable  distance  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Mr. 
a.  holloiti  drain.  I  allow  that  water  will  percolate|  from  it."  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  ex-  Coke's  Slieep-shearing,  now  near  at  hand,  I  will 
through  a  body  of  small  stones,  and  that  it  may  cuse  frequently  originates  from  the  inattention  of  reserve  what  I  have  further  to  say  on  the  subject 
be  seen  to  run  on  at  the  lower  end  of  a  drain  soithe  parties;  for,  in  the  course  of  a  pretty  ex-  to  a  future  opportunity;  and  I  therefore,  for 
filled;  and  hence  cursory  observ  r  a'e  led  to! tensive  practice,  and  extended  experience,  I  the  present,  subscribe  myself, 
believe,  that  it  runs  from  the  bottom  of  the  drain;  I  can  safely  say,  that  I  have  seldom  seen  any  land!  Vour  humble   servant, 

but  that  is  an  erroneous  ot)inion,   for  the  water  in  want  of  draining,  but  where  materials  of  some  |  FRANCIS  BLAIKIE. 

does  not  run  along  the  bottom  of  such  drains;  it  sort   fitting   for  forming  hollow   drains,  may  be! 

rises  and  falls  in  its  course  according  as  it  finds  found  without  much  inconvenience:  the  fact  is,|  itT"  We  are  very  happy  that  our  hasty  remark 
vacancies  between  thestones,  or  is  obstructed  by  materials  of  that  description  are  not  unfrequently  has  drawn  forth  so  useful  an  explanation. — Edit. 
them.      It   generally    stagnates  a     considerable  overlooked;  and  I  will  therefore  here  enumerate  ^^  _ 

depth  in  the  drain,  and  not  unfrequently  rises  in, some  sorts  of  materials  used  for  under-draining.  ^^ 

level,  until  it  passes  over  the  stones,  and  finds  Drain  tiles  are  only  preferable  to  stones  s;j;iJ7"  IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  STOCK, 
vent  amongst  the  straw  or  brush-wood  vih\ch  inches  broad,  in  so  far  as  they  require  less  care  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired,  that  a  particu- 
covers  them.  A  drain,  surcharged  as  here  des-.in  placing  at  the  bottom  of  a  drain  ;  for  as  thatjlar  account  should  be  preserved,  of  every  im- 
cribed,  does  more  harm  than  good,  for  the  wa-ldescription  of  work  is  generally  done  by  job,  the  portation  of  valuable  stock  from  abroad;  and 
ter  stagnated  in  it  saturates  the  adjoining  land, i  contractors  are  not  always  so  circumspect  in  pla-l  that  those  in  whose  hands  they  fall,  should  keep 
and  engenders  disease  in  the  plants  which  growlcing  the  stones  as  the  nature  of  the  job  requires. ja  register  or  history  of  them,  to  show  their  pe- 


upon  it. 

Small  stones  are  efficacious  in  draining  land, 
when  j/iro/icr/y  afi/ilied  :  they  should  be  put  on 
the  top  of  drain  tiles,  or  upon  large  stones,  so 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  as  to  leave  a 
free  course  for  the  water  at  the  lowest  level 
Ground  springs  are  collected,  and  carried  off  by 
that  means  ;  and  surface  water  washes  between 
the   small  stones  on  the  top,  and  drops  into  the 


Black  thorn,  broom,  and  ling,  are  durable  mate- jdigree — noting  such  as  die,  and  their  diseases — 
rials  in  drains;  several  other  sorts  of  brushwood  their  increase — their  age — the  disposition  made 
may  also  be  used  to  advantage  for  that  pur-  of  the  progeny  from  time  to  time,  and  the  per- 
pose.  Though  old  turfs,  whether  used  as  wedge,!  sous  to  whom  sold.  The  time  is  approaching 
or  as  shoulder,  will  last  many  yearsin  strong  clay,  .'when  the  pedigree  of  improved  neat  cuttle  will 
Twisted  straw   bands,  put  into  narrow  drains  on! be   traced  witli  as  much   care    and  accuracy  as 


have  hitherto  been  those  of  Blood  Horses. 
This  is  already  the  case  in  England  ;  and  we 
hope  the  importers  and  owners  of  good  stock  in 


clay  land,  have   been  found  efficacious ;   but   it 
quite    practicable    to    form    effective   hollow 

drains,  upon   strong  clay   soil  intermixed  (as  it 
cavity,  or    general    conductor,    formed    by    the  sometimes  is)    tw///;  sarid    veins,  locally  termed' America  will  attend  to  it : — To  do  this  it  is  indis 
larger  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  jgauts  or  golts,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  ma-ipensible  that  every  animal  should  havea   name. 

Stones  of  whatever  size  should  never  bejterial  than  the  subsoil  dug  out  of  the  drains.  As|else  how  can  the  progeny  be  traced  up  to  the 
thrown /(romi«r«0!«/!/ into  drains.  The  larger  si-  this  method  of  forming  hollow  drains  is  new  to  progenitor.'  Premiums,  especially,  should  ne- 
zed  should  be  regularly  placed  by  hand  at  the'some  districts,  I  will  shortly  explain  it.  The  verbe  awarded  to  Cattle,  without  attaching  to 
bottom  of  the  drain,  in  the  first  instance ;  these  j  drain  is  cut  narrow,  in  the  usual  way;  a  round  i  the  object  some  specific  name — because  the  ta- 
should  be  backed  or  supported  by  others  ;  a/.so  [pole,  about  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  or  king  of  the  prize  gives  character  to  the  beast, 
placed  by  hand.  The  smaller  ones  may  then  be la  piece  of  board  of  the  same  breadth,  and  about  land  stamps  a  value  on  its  progeny  ;  to  secure 
thrown  in  indiscriminately,  and  the  drain  will  be  isix  feet  long,  is  provided;  a  piece  of  strong!  which,  and  to  prevent  obscurity  and  confusion 
effective.  jfope,  or  a  drag  chain,  is  attached  to  one  end  of  Ihereafter    every  one    should  bear  a   distinctive 

I  have  frequently  been  shown  (by  advocates  of  |it;  the  pole,  or  board,  isthen  laid  alongtlie  drain,  |«ame.  In  Engla;;d,  the  bulls  Hubback,  Comet, 
the  small  stone  system)  drains  discharging  waterjand  trod  down  horizontally;  the  clay  subsoil  is  |  Denton,  Aid-de-camp,  &c.  and  their  families 
freely,  which  had  been  filled  with  small  stones  then  put  upon  the  board  a  little  at  a  time,  trod,  are  as  well  known,  and  may  be  as  definitely 
thro'iun  in  promiscuously  a  great  mfinv  years  be- and  beat  close  by  the  use  of  a  carpenter's  ram-  traced,  as  those  of  Flying  Childers,  Eclipse, 
fore;  but  those  instances  proved  notjiing  in  fa- mer  (such  as  is  used  for  fixing  gate  posts  :)  this 
vour  of  the  system  :  they,  it  is  true,  proved  that  j  operation  is  duly  continued  until  the  drain  issuf- 
the  water  nm  out  at  the  ends  of  the  drains;  but.ficiently  filled,  when  the  pole,  or  board,  is  drag- 
they  did  not  prove  that  there  was  7io  stagnant, <^ei.  forward  about  five  feet,  leaving  one  end  to 
or,  as  it  is  called,  dead  ivater  in  the  drains  ;|  preserve  the  end  of  the  part  completed;  and 
neither  did^  they   prove,  that   the  land  through  the  process  continued  as  before  described.     This 

system   is  a   great  improvement  upon   the  mole 

plough;  for  it  is  not  only     nore  permanent,  and 

more  effective,  but  it  substitutes  manual  labour 

for  that  of  machinery  and  horse  power,  and  that 

is  no  mean  consideration  at  the  present  moment, 

more  especially  as  the  drainage  of  f'.rong  larii's 

may  be  effected  in  tliis  manner  at  a  very  trifling 

expense :  no  carriage  of  materials  required ;   and' 


which  the  drains  had  been  cut  was  effectually 
cleared  from  its  superfluous  water:  quite  the  re- 
verse ;  for  I  have  seen  the  land  wet  and  poachy 
in  spots  within  a  foot  of  the  course  of  these  drains  ; 
and  that  arising  from  the  obstruction,  and  conse 
quent  stagnation  of  the  v/ater  in  the  drains 
The  only  way  to  convince  a  sceptic  in  these  mat- 
ters, is  to  fix  upon    a  wet  spot  contiguous   to 


anon  Ball,   &c. 

We  should  be  much  gratified,  and  believe 
tiiat  we  should  be  rendering  an  essential  service 
to  the  agricultural  community,  if  all  persons  im- 
portiu:-;  stock,  or  having  a  knowledge  of  such 
i  ;iportations,  would  give  us  as  minute  an  account 
thereof  for  record  in  the  Farmer,  as  the  cases 
will  admit  of. 

CATTLE. — As  to  these,  we  have  published 
in  this  Journal  all  the  particulars  we  have  been 
able  to  obtain  of  recent  importations.  Those  in 
(veiiiucky  (except  Mr.  Clay's  which  we  hope 
oon  to  get.)  The  Alderney  brought  here  by  Mr. 
Creighton,    of  which   the    statement   is    exact. 
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The  Coke  cattle,  or  Korth  Devon,  impro\  cd  by 
him,  and  presented  to  Messrs.  Patterson  and 
Caton  :  and  the  improved  Short  Horns,  impor- 
ted by  the  Editor,  now  the  property  of  Col. 
Lloyd,  and  nve  ask  it  as  ajaxiour  of  our  friends  in 
JVenv  York,  Massachusetts,  and  other  states,  to 
furnish  us  ivith  a  statement  of  such  im/iroved 
stock,  as  have  been  imported  ivithin  their  knoiu- 
ledge — every  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  the 
use  and  value  of  such  memoranda,  being  record- 
ed in  a  tangible  form,  within  the  leach  and  re- 
ference of  Farmers  in  every  state  and  territory 
in  the  Union — as  are  now  the  volumes  of  the 
American    Farmer. 

BROADTAIL  SHEEP— From  the  mountains 
of  Tunis — with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  thi 
race  of  sheep,  the  following  account  is  given  in 
page  8  of  the  preface  to  the  1st  vol.  of  the  rae- 
niemoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety.— Edit.  Am.  Farmer. 

"  We  owe  the  introduction  of  theBarbary  moun- 
tain sheep,  with  broad  tails,  to  our  gallant  coun 
tryman,  VVilliam  Eaton,  who,  when  consul  at 
Tunis,  sent  them  in  an  armed  vessel  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  commanded  by  Henry 
Geddes,  to  Timothy  Pickering  then  secretary  of 
state,  who  presented  a  fine  ram  and  ewe*  to  the 
president  of  our  society,  from  whose  disinterest- 
ed zeal,  this  valuable  breed  is  now  spreading 
through  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  other 
states  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  wool  of 
those  sheep,  owing  to  their  health  and  vigour, 
does  not  fall  off,  like  the  fleeces  of  those  meagre 
and  degenerate  runts,  which  are  too  frequent 
here ;  it  is  moreover,  in  general,  of  a  good  sta- 
ple, and  next  the  skin,  peculiarly  soft  and  furry. 
The  weight  of  the  sheep  is  above  mediocrity,  but 
their  chief  excellence  arises  from  their  hardi- 
hood, and  disposition  to  fatten  speedily  ;  a  quali- 
ty they  possess  in  a  remarkable  degree,  which 
causes  them  to  be  highly  valued,  both  by  the 
grazier  and  butcher.  Hatters  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  prefer  it,  for  their  manufacture,  to 
any  other  wool.  It  spins  free,  and  to  any  fine- 
ness. Glossy,  fine  and  well  dressed  cloth,  has 
been  made  of  it.  Those  v.ho  have  worn  fleecy 
stockings,  and  gloves,  of  this  wool,  speak  of  it 
with  great  approbation.  Perhaps  a  cross  with 
the  Merino,  would  benefit  both." 

*  Hoiu  many  were  received,  and  were  any  sent 
into  other  States  ? — Edit.  Am.  Far. 

Albany,  July  1". 
CIRCULAR. 
Sir, — The  General  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  are  preparing  to  publish  a  second 
volume  of  Memoirs.  The  materials  furnished  by 
the  County  Agricultural  Societies  arc  very  scan- 
ty ;  and  as  the  General  Committee  are  desirous 
of  promulgating,  through  this  volume,  the  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  our  best  farmers,  they 
respectfully  and  earnestly  solicit  you  to  aid  them 
by  communicating  to  the  Recording  Secretary, 
any  experiments,  observations  or  facts,  which 
have  come  within  your  practice,  or  fallen  under 
your  notice,  and  which  you  may  deem  calculated 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  agricultural  knowledge. 
A  compliance  with  this  request,  by  gentlemen  to 
wTiom  this  Circular  is  addressed,  will  enable  the 
board  of  Agriculture  to  fulfil  a  primary  object  of 
its  institution,  in  laying  before  the  farmers  of  the 
state,  a  mass  of  practical  information,  adapted  to 
•ur  climate,  our  productions  and  our  habits.  It 
is  by  promulgating  the  experiments  and  observa- 
tions of  comparatively,  a  few  good  farmers,  and 
thus  rendering  a  knowledge  of  their  practice  ac- 
cessible and  familiar  to  the  many,  that  agricul- 
tural improvement  has  advanced  so  rapidly  in 
Europe,  particularly  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is 


by  like  means  we  can  best  facilitate  its  progress 
aiuong  ourselves.  The  satisfaction  of  contribu- 
ting to  so  usefiU  and  laudable  an  object,  will  ren- 
der unnecessary  any  arguments,  on  the  part  of 
he  Cieneral  Committee,  to  stimulate  you  to  ac- 
tion. 

The  General  Committee  request,  that  in  any 
communications  which  you  may  make  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  request,  you  will  endeavour  to  be 
concise  and  perspicuous,  and  that  on  subjects  re- 
lating to  tillage,  the  condition  and  nature  of  the 
soil,  price  of  labor  and  manure,  method  of  culti- 
vation and  product,  and  valuable  breeds  of  ani- 
mals, may  be  particularly  noted.  Communica- 
tions may  be  made  any  time  previous  to  the  first 
day  of  November  next,  though  it  is  desirable  to 
receive  them  as  much  earlier  as  possible. 

A  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the  General 
Committee,  to  present  a  copy  of  the  volume  to 
every  gentleman  who  furnishes  useful  contribu- 
tions'; and  the  Recording  Secretary  will  be  in 
structed  to  fulfil  their  wishes  on  this  head.  By 
order, 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER, 
President. 

J.  BuEL,  Rec.  Sec'ry. 

LONG  WOOLLED  AND  BROAD  TAILED 
SHEEP  OF  AFRICA. 

The  Hon.  Dudley  L.Pickman,  of  Salem,  has 
presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  So- 
c.etv  a  Ram  of  this  breed,  just  imported. 

A  Ram  and  Ewe,  the  first  of  the  race  introdu- 
ced into  this  country,  were  pi-esented  by  Gen. 
Eaton  to  the  Hon  Timothy  Pickering,  then 
resident  in  Pennsylvania,  by  the  name  of  the 
Barbary  Mountain  Sheep.  The  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society  some  years  af- 
terwards, gave  the  following  high  character  of 
the  breed,  in  the  memoirs  of  that  Society  : — 

I  know  not  any  breed  of  sheep  superior  and 
few  eijual  to  it.  Itsfleece  is  of  the  first  quality  ; 
and  the  valuable  ])arts  singularly  good.  No  other 
African  Sheep  is  to  be  compared  to  this  species, 
either  for  fleece,  fattening,  or  hardihood.  It 
bears  our  severest  winters  without  shelter. — 
Some  of  the  best  lamb  and  mutton  sold  in  our 
market  are  of  this  breed  ;  which  is  now  spread 
through  many  parts  of  this  State  and  Jersey." — 
(Memoirs  vol.  I.  page  163.) 

General  notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  Farmers 
of  Massachusetts,  that  the  Ram  now  at  E.  Her 
SEY  Derby's,  and  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Society,  will  be  delivered  to  any  gentle- 
man who  is  desirous  to  obtain  a  cross  from  tliis 
breed,  free  of  cost,  and  upon  the  sole  condition  of 
good  treatment  of  the  animal,  and  to  be  kept 
within  the  state.  Application  to  be  made  imme- 
i/iuft'/H  to  either  of  the  subscribers. 

E.   HEHSEY  DERBY,  Salem, 
JOHN  PRINCE,  Koxbury. 

THRESHING  MACHINE. 
A  Mr.  Pope,  of  Hallowell,  (Maine)  ad\erti- 
ses  a  thresliing  machine,  price  g20,  by  which 
a  man  and  a  boy  can  thresh  50  bushels  a  day 
His  advertisement  has  been  answered  by  a 
Mr.  Seth  Ballou,  of  Livermore,  who  produces 
a  certificate  to  prove  that  he  has  invented  a  ma- 
chine for  "  threshing,  sifting,  and  winnowing 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  all  kinds  of  small  grain  ; 
also,  grass,  flax,  and  all  other  articles  from 
v/hich  the  seed  may  be  obtained  by  threshing, 
at  one  operation,"  by  which  three  men  to  turn 
the  crank,  and  two  other  persons,  one  to  feed 
the  machine  at  the  hopper,  and  the  other  to 
take  away  the  straw,  have  threshed  and  win- 
nowed more  than  five  times  the  quantity  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Pope's  machiuci 


FROM  the  EASTON  GAZETTE. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangement  of  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  Society,  who  have  lately  re- 
ceived their  appointment  from  the  projjer  author- 
ity, held  their  first  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  in 
this  Town.  We  understand  they  organized,  and 
made  very  considerable  progress  in  deciding  on 
tlie  objects  most  worthy  to  be  proposed  for  pre- 
miums, and  that  they  will  very  shortly  lay  them 
before  the  farmers,  breeders,  and  manufacturers, 
eager  and  emulous  to  enter  the  lists. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to   the  Editor,  dated  "  MiL- 
LEDCEVJLLE,  (  Geo.J  16th  July,    1822. 
"  Crops  of  corn  and  cotton  ai-e  very  fine  in  this 
section  of  the  Country  ;  our  crops  of  wheat  have 

failed." 


^SlU  S^iimMHIBo 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  2,    X822. 


The  index  is  finished  and  will  be  made  up  as 
soon  as  t^he  papers  arc  sent.  The  bulk  was  too 
great  to  send  by  the  same  mail. 

ilT"  Mistake  corrected. — The  fine  prize 
Jack,  Don  Carlos,  advertised  for  sale  in  a  former 
pa])cr  is  not  aMaltese,  but  a  Sfiajiish  Jack,  bred 
in  Majorca,  and  %va?i  five  years  old  last  spring, 
for  price  enquireofW.  F. Redding,  office  of  the 
American  Farmer,  over  the  Post  Office. 


TURNIP  SEED. 

A  few  pounds  of  imported    Aberdeen  turnip 

seed  have   just    been    received,   and  for   sale  by 

I'lLLlAM  F.  REDDING— and  farmers  will  do 

e1l  to  try  it ;  for  this  turnip,  known  to  some  as 

the  yellow  bullock,  or   Scotch   yellow,  is  a  very 

eet  fi3voui-ed,  yellow  fleshed  root — keeps  better 

than  white   ones,  and  quite  as  well  as   the  Ruta 

Baga. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— corrected  weekly. 

White  wheat  120  a  125  cts. — Red,  do  115  a  120 
cts. — White  corn,  65  a  67  cts. — Yellow,  62  a  65 — 
Rye,  50  a  55  cts.— Oats,  22  a  25  cts. — Wharf 
flour  go  25  a  g6  37,  cash — other  articles  same  as 
last  report. 

The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  is  inform- 
ed that  "  five  hhds.  of  tobacco  were  sold  by 
Thomas  Hauimond  of  Frederick  county,  on  26th 
July  in  the  Baltimore  market  as  follows  :  2  hhds. 
at  §25  50 — 2  at  {?2o— and  1  at  §5  75 — weighing 
together  36851b.  grown  on  three  and  a  half  acres 
of  ground ;  average  ]irice  per  cwt.  S22  61  and  yield 
per  acre  {^238," — We  understand  one  hogshead 
made  in  Frederick  sold  last  Satuixlay  for  ^§36  per 
hundred. 

Fine  spangled  tobacco,  gl8  to  25 — Fine  red,  do. 
glO  to  15 — Good  do.  ,g6  to  8 — Common,  do  ,g2 
50to  ,g5— Seconds,  gl  to  g6. 


A  middle  aged  man  with  a  small  family.  The 
Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  from  personal 
knowledge  can  recommend  him  as  being  an  hon- 
est, sober,  industrious  and  intelligent  man,  quali- 
fied to  take  charge  of  a  farm  and  to  keep  a  clear 
account  of  all  its  transactions.  He  is  a  good 
gardener  and  well  acquainted  with  grafting  and 
managingfruit  trees.  His  wife  is  one  of  the  most 
cleanly  and  judiciousmanagers  of  a  dairy  to  be  met 
with,  and  both  of  them  very  domestic  and  of  ex- 
cellent moral  character.  For  further  particulars 
enquire  of  W.  F.  Redding,  office  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  over  the  Post  Office,  or  of  the  Editor- 
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AGKICLLTUUE. 


Delivered  by  Col.  T/iom.is  JiMom;  lo  the  .^gri- 
cu/lurai  Siociety  of  Quccti  Ann  Coiinly,  Mary- 
iajid  ;  and  noiv /lubiislied  by  their  deairc. 

Qent/enitn  of  the  Society, 

While  hesitating  in  the  performance  of  yovir 
demand,  I  could  not  forget  the  great  injunction, 
"  jiever  shrink  f-om  duly,"  which  should  govern 
every  man,  in  v.hatever  situation  he  may  he  pla- 
ced, either  by  the  allotment  of  Providence,  or 
the  suffrage  of  friends;  but  when  I  reflect  on  how 
iittle  can  be  said  upon  the  usual  topick,  that  isnew, 
interesting  or  instructive,  after  what  lias  already 
been  advanced  in  the  numerous  addresses  which 
ha\  e  poured  in  from  all  quarters — from  not  only  the 
first  farmers,  but  the  first  statesmen  and  literary 
characters  of  the  nation,  I  become  sensible 
of  the  difficulty  you  have  laid  me  under.— 
Eminent  men,  with  President  Madison  a1 
their  head,  have  led  up  the  genius  of  our  art,  and 
placed  her  upon  that  lofty  eminence,  on  which 
she  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  seated.  In  their 
course  thither,  they  have  strewed  the  path  with 
some  of  the  finest  flowers  of  eloquence;  the  dis- 
tinguished virtue,  luippiness,  and  independence  of 
the  Farmer's  vocation,  and  the  utility  which 
flows  from  our  societies,  have  received  at  their 
hands,  a  coloring  so  just,  that  I  shall  not  presume 
to  retouch  these  subjects. 

Be  it  then  my  painful  task  to  range  through  the 
briery  field  of  our  agricultural  errors,  for  it  is  too 
true  that  every  district  has  its  faults  and  that  "ve 
are  exceedingly  deficient  in  good  agricultuije, 
and  its  necessary  essentials,  industry  and  econo 
my.  I  wish  it  were  otherwise — but  in  this  point  of 
view,  an  immense  volume  of  materials  opens  be- 
fore me  :  yet,  whithersoever  I  turn,  nothing  bit 
difficulty  presents  itself  ;  for  on  the  one  hand.I 
must  avoid  repeating  what  has  been  before  sufh- 


their  power  to  enlarge  their  farms  at  pleasure  or 
from  caprice,  and  when  we  advert  to  the  fact, 
that  every  man  may  by  .selling  or  Icavinj^  out  of 
tillage,  or  planting  in  trees,  reduce  the  si/c  of  liis 
farm  to  as  narrow  limits  as  lie  pleases,  this  great 
ol)jection  vanishes  in  an  instant. 

The  system  pursued  here,  when  a  large  farm 
is  in  any  manner  acquu-ed,  is  well  known.  It  pre- 
scribes, and  an  almost  universal  consent  enjoins, 
that  the  occupant  must  till  one  third  in  corn,  and 
one  third  in  wheat  annually,  at  all  hazards — force 
or  no  force — capital  or  without  capital — manure 
or  no  manure  ;  and  then  in  the  event  of  failure, 
which  happens  almost  of  course,  we  hear  "  large 
farms,"  "poor  land,"  and  "  rigorous  seasons" 
denounced  in  full  chorus  Here  gentlemen,  I  con- 
ceive lies  the  great  source  of  all  our  bad  manage- 
ment, and,  as  we  have  the  means  completely  within 
our  power,  let  us  lay  the  axe  to  the  root,  and 
with  a  manly  decihion  extirpate  it  at  once,  ^^'e 
should  mark  out,  and  confine  the  plough  share 
strictly  within  those  limits,  which  we  are  able  to 
woik  thoroughly  and  well  ;  and  with  the  same 
force  raise,  collect  and  apply  the  manure  which 
the  resources  of  the  farm,  and  good  management 
will  afford.  Let  us  proportion  our  fields  exactly  to 
our  labour,  capital  and  sources  of  manure  ;  and 
the  longer  they  lie,  after  such  tillage,  under  grass 
and  judicious  grazing,  the  better.  It  must  be  kept 
constantly  in  view  that  hei'e,  it  is  notour  object  to 
enquire  as  it  is  in  Europe,  how  a  limited  quantity 


the  best  sized  farm.  In  the  hands  of  a  few 
superior  managers,  such  as  these  gentlemen 
themselves  were  ;  men  who  have  capacity  to  plan, 
and  industry  and  energy  to  execute  on  llic  large 
scale,  this  may  be  true  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  tiic 
generality  of  men,  such  domains  would,  from 
their  great  size,  be  found  perfectly  unmanagea. 

On  this  Shore  of  Maryland,  the  evils  resulting 
from  large  farms,  and  large  and  expensive  build- 
ings, need  scarcely  a>.,y  illustration.  In  England, 
the  recent  rage  for  throwing  several  small  farms 
into  one,  or  into  an  extensive  sheep-walk,  has 
inflicted  a  degree  of  ruin  ;>n  their  small  Tenan- 
try, the  bone  and  sinew  of  that  and  of  all  other 
countries,  which  it  will  take  their  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture ages  to  repair.  In  that  country,  the 
creation  of  large  farms  however,  and  their  cor- 
responding princely  mansions,  doesnot  only  minis- 
ter to  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  him  who  raise.s 
them,  but  in  succession,  to  one  branch  of  his  pos- 
terity also  ;  for  the  opinions  of  the  people,  genera 
ted  by  their  form  of  government,  approve 
and  their  laws  of  primogenture  and  entail  pro- 
tect them.  Hence,  they  have  reasons  for  aug- 
menting estates  and  creating  mansions  which   do 

not,   and  which  cannot  exist   in  this  country. 

Here,  we  have  long  since  consigned  the  very 
relics  of  those  unjust  and  unnatural  laws,  to  the 
"  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets."  Yet  our  habit.1 
have  not  sufficiently  changed,  nor  kept  pace  with 


of  land  can  be  most  advantageously  ctiltivatcdhy  the  wisdom  of  our  legislation.     Costly  and  snlen- 
an   unlimited   command   of  labour  ;  but  how  an  did  establishments   are  still  sometimes  projected 

by  us,  although  we  have  not  those  auxiliary  and 


unlimited  quantity  of  exhausted  land,  is  to  be 
best  em/iloyed,  with  limited  labour,  and  limited  re- 
sources, by  a  thin  population.  And  it  will  be 
recollected,  that  in  a  country  where  there  is  so 
much  choice,  nothing  contributes  more  to  filling 
up  the  population  in  a  particular  district,  than  its 
being  rendered  desirable  by  the  progress  of  im- 
provements. 

If  the  farm  is  really  too  large  for  one  establish- 
ment;  or  the  quality  of  the  soil  such,  that  it  is  not 
ciently  enforced  ;  and  on  the  other,  things  oughtiworth   the   expense  of  improving ;  a  part  of  it 


to  be  said,  which    it   seems  impossible  to  com- 
press within  tolerable  limits. 

It  is  always  easier  to  swim  smoothly  with  the 
current,  than  to  resist  it  ;  not  being  unambitious 
of  singularity,  opposition  takes  from  the  pleasure 
of  a  contraiy  course,  although  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  may  be  the  true  one. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  must  on  some 
occasions,  venture  to  oppose  theories,  which  are 
in  this  day  popular  ;  but  I  do  not  flatter  myself 
■with  the  expectation  that  my  temerity,  in  doing  so, 
will  escape  the  criticism  of  those  whose  notions 
have  been  derived  from  others,  or  from  books. — 
Nor  do  I  hope  that  my  opinions  will  be  swallow- 
ed by  any  as  dogmas.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  urge, 
with  a  view  of  giving  them  extraneous  weight, 
that  they  are  the  result  of  twenty  years  of  ex- 
perience and  observation  :  I  only  ask,  that 
they  be  received  for  so  much  as  reason  and  expc 
vience  may  prove  them  to  be  worth,  and  no  mor;. 

I  shall.  First,  endeavor  to  point  out  some  of  the 
errors  in  our  habits  and  practice,  which  prevei.t 
better  farming: 

Secondly,  presume  to  recommend  that  system, 
which  appears  best  calculated  for  our  present  cir- 
cumstances and  situation,  and 

Lastly,  offer  some  remarks  on  the  particular 
section  of  country  which  we  occupv. 

1.  It  is  obvious,  that  one  of  the  iiiost  prominent 
and  universally  acknowledge  impediments  to  im- 
provement here,  is  the  large  and  unwieldy  size  of 
ourfarms.  This,  together  with  the  consequent 
poverty  of  the  soil,   are  topicks  upon  which  the 


may  be  more  profitably  turned  out  of  tillage,  and 
planted  in  standards  of  yellow  pine,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  loo  yards  each  way.  These  must  be  de- 
fended from  our  live  stock  for  three  or  four 
years  ;  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  whole 
area  will  beset,  in  defiance  of  every  thing  but 
the  axe  and  grubbing  hoe,  in  this  inexhaustible 
species  of  tree.  If  the  outside  fence  be  preserv- 
ed for  the  same  period,  the  still  more  valuable 
locust  and  chesnut  may  be  intermixed  with  the 
pine. 

I  beg  leave  here,  in  the  outset,  to  protest  in  de- 
cided terms  against  that  opinion,  which  graduates 
the  goodness  of  a  farmer,  by  the  amount  of  crop 
which  he  raises  to  the  hand,  or  to  the  team.  It 
is  an  opinion  fraught  with  the  most  pernicious  er- 
ror, that  saps  the  very  foundation  of  improvement : 
he,  alone,  who  makes  the  most  crop  from  his  acre, 
and  improves  that  acre,  is  on  the  road  to  agricul- 
tural improvement, — the  man  first  mentioned 
might  be  widely  diverging  from  that  end. 

2.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  singular  error,  that 
while  large  farms  are  almost  universally  objected 
to  on  account  of  their  size,  when  permitted  to 
fall  into  decay,  or  are  to  be  devised,  and  always 
when  offered  for  sale  ;  that  there  should  be  yet  a 
considerable  proneness  in  large  land  holders  to 
consolidate  several  small  farms  into  one.  From 
whatever  motive  or  feeling  this  disposition  may 
arise,  it  is  on  the  present  occasion  unntcessary  to 
inquire,  very  critically  ;  as  we  may  safely  assert 
that  it  in  part  proceeds  from  a  belief  that  large 
farms  ought  to  be  the   most  productive. 


^^        .  .  .  _  ,        If  I 

changes  are  perpetually  ringing.     But  happy  in-  mistakenot.the  twocelcbratedfarmers,Col.Tay- 
deedshould  we  be,  if  all  our  impediments  we-e  lor  and  Arthur  Young,  have  both  some  where  ex-  ^  -   ,         , -._ ^. 

as  easily  removed  as  that !    Few  men  have  it  ini  pressed  the  opinion,  that  about  1200  acres  form  {directed  to  useful  and  liberal  objects,  it  may  sub 


egal  props  for  their  support,  and  often  see  them  cut 
up  and  scattered  to  the  winds  at  the  demise  of 
their  projectors !  or,  fallinginto  that  rapid  dilapida- 
tion, which  is  only  outrun  by  the  more  rapid  ru- 
in of  an  orpjian  familj-. 

The  injury  to  the  State  caused  by  this  waste  of 
citizens,  who  might  have  been  useful  members  of 
society  but  ftr  the  habits  of  expense,  generated 
in  such  establishments  and  entailed  upon  them 
when  the  means  of  support  could  not  be  dpvispH. 
is  a  matter  which  the  farming  interest  may 
well  deplore.  For,  every  cause  which  tends  to 
paralize  productive  industry  in  the  individual,  or 
to  produce  unequal  division' or  involuntary  alien- 
ation of  farms,  is  destructive  of  system,  and  con- 
sequently operates  as  a  serious  impediment  to 
general  improvement.  I  therefore  conclude  that 
the  projector  of  a  farm,  whether  he  be  rich  or 
otherwise,  docs  wrong  if  he  allows  it  to  exceeid 
about  300  acres  of  cleared  land,  unless  it  be  un- 
der very  peculiar  circumstances. 

There  is,  as  I  have  understood,  a  plan  for  the 
transmission  of  landed  estate,  '■'■  the  borough  Kn- 
gUah,"  which  obtains  in  iome  pars  of  New  Eng- 
land, that  is  well  adapted  to  small  estates,  and  may 
be  considered  a  happy  improvement  upon  the 
reasons  which  probably  suggested  the  feudal  me- 
thod ;  for  while  it  promises  undivided  perpetuity 
of  the  estate  in  one  branch  of  the  family,  it  min- 
isters effectually   to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  for 

a  long  period.  It  is  this,  "  to  devise  the  only  farm 

or  the  best  farm,  to  the  youngest  son,  during 
whose  minority,  the  rents  and  profit.s  accrue  to 
the  whole  fa:nily  of  cliildren,  equally."  The  wis- 
dom of  this  ])lan  seems  obvious  and  in  no  point  is 
it  more  so,  than  as  a  preventive  to  the  expectanc)' 
of  a  fee  simple  right  in  a  few  hundred  acres  of  un- 
improved land,  wi.ich  very  often  creates  a  de- 
liendanc£  that  unnerves  a  young  man's  enter- 
prize,  and  paralizes  his  exertions,  more  frequently 
tnan  it  ]jroduces  for  him  any  substantial  benefit. 

3.  Another  error  may  be  found  in  the  unpro- 
fitable objects  towards  which  our  emulation 
is  directed.  The  Deity  has  wisely  implanted  this 
feeling  in  the  bosom  of  man,  in  order,  that  when 
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AMEIUCAN   FAUMER. 


serve  the  social,  as  well  as  the  individual  inter- 
est 

If  it  be  asked,  why  is  the  Pennsylvanian  a  bet- 
ter farmer  than  the  Marylander  .■>  Is  not  every 
man,  who  is  acquainted  with  both,  ready  at  once 
to  eiVc  the  answer?  , 

The  Pennsylvanian  depends  upon  his  own  farm 
to  furnish  his  wardrobe  and  his  table— instead  ot 
consideringit  a  disgrace,  he  glories  in  wearing 
his  own  home  made  clothes  and  in  guidmg,  himselt, 


his  own  noble  team.  Mor  docs  he  consider  it  dis- 
graceful, when  nccessitv  or  inclination  prompts 
him,  to  be  found  at  work  by  the  side  of  his  ser- 


of  Mew  England  are  early  taught  to  observethe  ad- 
vantages which  accompany  intelligence,  morality, 
industry  and  economy  ;  and  they  are  particularly 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  useful  acquire- 
ments, to  make  their  way  in  the  world — which 
is  not  to  be  done,  by  the  respectability  of  paren- 
tage, nor  the  prospect  of  an  heritage,  but  by  the 
power  of  t/ieir  uivn  exertions.  Tliey  are  sent  to 
school  early  in  life,  and  are  well  educated.  No 
idle  period  is  allowed  afterwards,  between  child- 


hood and  manhood — to  acquire  incurably  bad  hah 
its,  eitlier  of  indolence  or  vice.  Neitherthe  idle  of- 
fice, nor  the  more  idle  compting  house  are  ever 
"vant'.^He  does  not  spend 'his  crops  before  they  resorted  to  there,  as  the   slippery  stepping  stone, 
are  made,  but  keeps  himself  out  of  the   clutches  merely  to  fill  up  this  period. 

of  merchants,  and  of  course  is  not  held  by  them.       If  he  is  not  fully  prepared  to  enter  upon   the 
as  our  farmers  are,  under  perpetual  rack-rent. —  study  or  practice  of  the  profession  he  is  destined 
If  therefore,  we  mean  to  compete  with  the  Penn- 
sylvanian, we  must  first  revolutionize  our  opinions 

and  the  fashions  of  the    day  ;  we  must  cease  to  ,  ^  .  .,      i-  ,  -.„ ,.      „.         ,        ,      -, 

vie  with  each  other,  in  fine  raimnent  and  costlyiand  of  rendcnnghim  at  once,  a  citizen,  useful  to  them,  changes  will  be  effected  as  they  ha\ 
eouipaces.  The  bt'st  improvements,  the  best'the  community.  If  he  is  intended  for  a  learned  Spain  and  Portugal,  without  much  bloods! 
crons    the'  best  live-stock,  are  the   most  rational|pi-ofession,  /(/s/»Vj?;  makes  it  disgraceful    for  him  when  this  state  of  maturity  reaches  Russia,  thei 


of  its  interest  since  the  secretary  of  the  United 
States  treasury  has  shewn  by  his  late  rejiort, 
that  the  exports  exceeded,  for  the  last  year, 
the  imports,  by  two  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  late  wars  in  Europe  liavc,  by  affording  us 
enormous  pricesfor  produce,  led  us  into  habitsof 
expense  and  large  calculations  on  prospective 
income,  which  we  must  lower  and  graduate,  at 
once,  to  the  scale  of  peace  and  reason. 

Although  the  last  war  in  Europe  was  ccnductcd 
ostensibly  to  ])reserve  the  balance  of  power,  it 
has  been  concluded  by  leaving  as  great  a  prepon- 
derance on  one  hand  pcrha\is  as  ever  before  ex- 
isted ;  and,  although  the  disposition  to  reform  is 
evidently  on  the  slow  but  steady  march,  yet  we 
should  not  calculate  that  wars  of  reformation  will 


to  pursue,  a  charge  of  scholars  at  this  time,  unites  again  be  undertaken,  orbe  of  long  duration.  Within 
the  benefits  of  giving  him  habits  of  attention  to  |  the  last  thirty  years,  the  people  of  Europe  have 
business,    of   advancing  his   own   improvement,!  gained  much  experience  ;  when  they  are  ripe  for 

"""'"'  avebeenin 
hed  ;  and 


objects  after  mental  improvement  and  the  social  |to  neglect  his  studies,  and  the  same  considera 
virtues',  towards  which  our  emulation  can  be  di-  tion,  compels  him  to  practice  his  profession  afte 
rected.'  Can  we,  gentlemen,  avoid  bringing  ourihaving  acquired  it.  Is  he  intended  to  gain  his 
©wn infatuation  aftercostly  carriages,  as  one  item  bread  by  the  plough,  or  to  improve  the  residence 
of  unwarrantable  expenditure,  directly  home  to  of  his  fathers  ?  he  is  clothed  in  substantial,  do- 
our  own  doors  .'  when  we  are   compelled  to  ac-jmestic  fabrics,  and  grasping  the  handles  j)f  that 


knowledge  that  whilst  there  isinthe  town  of  Cen 
treville  two  extensive  shops  for  carriage  making, 
the  proprietors  of  which  are  making  fortunes  by 
the  sale  of  splendid  and  expensive  vehicles, 
there  was  not  one  shop  till  the  beginning  of  the 
past  year  that  could  in  the  whole  county,  afford  a 
tolerable  cart  or  plough  !  These  necessary  im- 
plements, we  have  heretofore  postpo:ied  getting 


invaluable  implement,  he  is  c^vXy  ?mA  sujfficieyitly 


most  probably  we  shall  see  "  the  light  of  liberty 
and  reason  enabling  nations  to  settle  their 
differences  in  a  more  civilized  way  than  hy 
appeals  to  arms."  \\'hen  go\  ernments,  general- 
ly, become  reconstructed  u))on  just  principles, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  partial  if  not  a  final 
end  to  wars  ;  for  the  interest  and  ambition  of  ru- 


iristrucfed  hcivi  to  use  it.     But  we,  who  know  that  ilcrs — fruitful  sources  of  hostilities,  will  be  made 


all  other  ti-ades  and  professions  require  an  a/i- 
/irenlkeshifi  seem  to  believe  that  our  most  diffi- 
cult art  requires  none  ?  How  absurb  and  how 
ruinous  is  inch  a  conclusion  ! 

Do  we  listen  to   the    suggestions  of  indolence 
and  ignorance  i"  they  tell   us  that  the  Sun  is  here 
till  we  could  no  longer  go  on  without  them,  and jtoo  hot  for  the   white   man  to  labor  in  the  field, 
then  our  money  was  sent  off  to  Baltimore,  Elkton  ^  without  melting  down  his  constitution.     Idle  pre- 
Wilmingtou   to  bring  them  to  us,  months  af-  text  !  its  refutation  is  given  by  the  \\'atsons,  the 

Crips,  the  Potts',  our  neighbours,  who  to  their 
credit  were  from  their  infancy  brought  up  to  la- 
labor  in  the  field.  These  families  of  men  are  as 
Iiealtliy,  athletic  and  robust  as  any  climate  under 
the  sun  can  boast  of  having  produced. 

The  generality  of  our  labouring  white  men  do 
not   ])rovide   the   necessaries  essential  for  their 

families  ;  and  as  to  comforts,  they  seldom  dream  i  should  hazardously  continue  expenses  beyond  our 
of  them  : — a  large  portion  of  their  earnings  is! income,  in  the  vain  hope  that  wars  in  Europe  may 
spent  for  whiskey,  which  enervates  and  demor-: ultimately  afford  us  relief  .>  Disappointment  in 
alizes  them.  Every  clsss  of  the  community  I  the  foimer  calculation  will  be  gain;  but  in  the 
should  discountenance  and  reprehend  this  growing  j  latter  niin  I 

evil.  5.  Another  error  may  be  found,  in  the  di^re- 

4.  Anothererror,  immediately  in  connexion  with' gard  which  our  farmers  manifest,  towards  the  ad- 
'the  preceding,  consists  in  our  dependance  upon '  vantages  derivable  from  a  division  of  lal)Ouv. 
andTesidenc'e,  there  is  not  a  greater  number  of  jthe  Stores,  for  almost  every  thing  we  wear,  and  j  For  the  greater  convenience  of  overlooking  them, 
voters  than  1500  in  either  of  these  counties.  Thisjmuch  of  what  we  eat.  The  flimsey  fabrics  of  it  is  a  general  jiractice  to  keep  all  the  hands  em 
Statement, gentlemen, then  shewsthe  very  singularlEurope  take  precedence  in  our  esteem,  over  our  ployed  together,  at  the  same  job;  but  this  should 
fact,  that  there  is  one  expensive  pleasure  car- own  more  comfortable  domestic;  and  the  more  |  seldom  be  permitted  from  the  time  we  finish 
riag'c  for  every  three  grown   males  within   thesekvholesome  produce    of  our  dairy  gives  place,  to' ^        ,.»:..™^.,..  ..„t;i  ti,o    ,„„„,.™,o  .i. 

counties,  and  that  all  may  ride,  at  the  same  time, jthe   effeminate  and  costly  luxuries  of  the    "  far- 
to  the  poles  in  carriages  ! !  a  fact,  which  I   will  thest   Indies."      Who,  amongst  our  agricultural 


ter  they  were  wanting 

Even  now  look  around  you,  and  what  farmer  is 
there  that  has  carts  enough  to  collect  and  get 
out  one  fourth  of  his  manui-e  >  about  one  in  fifty  ' 
How  many  that  have  not  one  or  two  expensive 
pleasure  carriages  ?  not  one  in  five  !  It  may  be 
recollected  that  a  Gig  lasts  no  longer  than  a  cart, 
and  with  the  §300  which  it  costs,  you  might  buy 
six  first  rate  c^rts ;  enough,  of  these,  for  two 
common  sized  farms! 

Upon  areference  to  the  United  Stateslate  collec- 
tor's books.  It  appears,  there  were  at  the  lastemi- 
meration  about  500  pleasure  carriages  in  this 
county,  and  the  same  number  in  Talbot  ;  and  al- 
though every  man  is  entitled  to  vote  who  has  age 


to  succumb  to  the  general  interest 
"War  is  a  game  which  were  the  subject  wise, 
"  Kings  would  not  play  at.  Nations  would  do  well 
"  To  extort  their  truncheons  from  the  puny  hands 
"  Of  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baliy  minds, 
"  Are  gratified  with  mischief;  and  who  spoil 
"Because  men  suffer  it,  their  toy  the  world." 

The  opinion,  held  by  too  many  persons,  that 
th;  storm  of  war  is  at  times  essentially*  necessary 
topurify  the  political  atmos])here,  however  popu- 
la-  it  may  be  now,  will  then  be  applicable  only  to 
despotisms,  and  not  to  people  whose  governments 
are  founded  on  sound  piincijiles. 

Is  it  not  better  that  we  should  calculate  on  a 
continuation  of  peace,  and  limit  our  expenses  to 
meet    the   consequences  ;    rather  than    that  we 


venture  to  assert,  cannot  find  a  parallel,  m  any 
agricultui-al  section  of  our  country,  nor  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  A  farmer  in  Europe 
■whose  capital  would  here  entitle  him  to  be  con- 
sidered rich,  does  not  even  dream  of  allowing 
himself  the  luxury  of  a  vehicle  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Our  fine  natural  roads  first,  perhaps,  be- 
trayed us  into  this  indulgence  ;  which,  while  an 
evidence  of  our  impiiidence,  illustrates  the  hap- 
piness attainable  under  an  admirable  government, 
ihat  leaves  us  comparatively  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, and  at  liberty  to  enjoy  our  resources  in  our 
•wn  way. 

Let  us  pursue  the  parallel  a  little  farther  and 
inquire,  why  the  Marylander  is  inferior,  as  a  far- 
mer, to  the  New  Englandman,  who  availing  him- 
self of  all  the  motives  and  advantages  of  the  Penn- 
sylvanian, also  feels  and  enjoys  others.  The  youths 


brethren  is  there  tha'',  has  shunned  these  broad 
based  rocks,  that  is  not  now  an  indejiendent  farmer? 
And,  who  that  has  moored  by  them,  that  has  not 
finally  been  stranded  by  the  flow  of  debt  ? 

I  agree  with  the  friends  of  the  tariff,  "  that 
a  change  must  take  place  in  the  policy  of  the 
country,"  or  rather  of  the  citizens  individually. — 
But  this  change  must  be  wrought  by  the  volunta- 
ry determination  of  each  family  to  rely  upon  its 
own  internal  resources,  and  not  by  imposing  ad- 
ditional taxes,  on  one  class  of  citizens  to  support 
another. 

This  tariff  question,  about  which  so  much  feel- 
ing and  so  much  interest  has  been  manifested — 
in  which  it  has  been  thought  so  difficult  to  draw 
the  discriminating  line  between  national  inter- 
est and  independence,  and  individual  oppression 
and  injustice,  this  great  question  has  lost  much 


harvesting  our  corn,  until  the  vigorous  growth 
of  summer  crops  demands  the  quick  working  of 
them.  By  this  error,  we  have  much  of  our 
work  badiy  done,  and  we  entail  awkwarilness  on 
all  our  hands.  By  this  too,  unless  the  eye  of 
the  master  is  constantly  upon  them,  responsi- 
bilitv  is  lost  in  the  multitude,  and  we  cannot  de- 
tect him  who    slights  or  neglects  his  work. 

We  should  systematically  make  some  rough 
carpenters,  sawyers,  some  axe  men,  ditchers, 
fence-makers,  cartmen,  diggers  of  manure,  &c. 
To  such  persons  as  may  not  have  tried  it,  or 
may  doubt  the  advantages  of  this  suggestion, 
I  would  for  an  illustration,  refer  them  to  what 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  says  in  his  first  chapter  on  the 
wealth  of  nations,  respecting  the  manufacture  of 
the  insignificant  article,  the  pin.  They  will  there 
find  that  to  make  pins  on  the  most  economical 
terms,  eighteen  distinct  workmen  are  required  ! 
they  will  there  find  demonstrated,  that  "tlie  eco- 
nomy of  labour  consists  in  the  division  of  labour." 


/VMEJUCA^    FAKMEK. 


dcr  to  get  her  goUlcii  CL-gs;  or  which  seeks  to 
reap  greater  profits,  and  quicker  returns  than 
it  is  in  the  nature  ot  landed  estate  to  yield.  To 
keep  up  heavy  returns,  the  improvement  of  the 
soil,  must  be  cnmnieiisurate  with  our  efforts  to 
raise  the  crops,  and  they  must  proceed  /luri pas- 
su,  and  without  relaxation. 

Troni  my  luiiited  range  of  reading,  it  appears 
that  the  old  English  writers  were  advocates  for 
naked  fallowing,  merely  as  a  cleansing  crop.  In 
the  same  limited  course,  I  have  not  met  with  any 
modern  writer  who  is  a  decided  advocate  for 
fallowing,  although  Sinclair  informs  us,  "  that 
a  very  spirited  controversy  is  at  present  going 
on,  in  England,  between  fallowists  and  anti-fal- 
lowists."  Many  of  their  best  writers  however, 
express  emphatically  their  regret  that  tliey  can- 
not find  a  suitable  fallow  crop  to  precede  the 
wheat,    but    recommend    turnips    for    the    pur-, 

pose.  Thus  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  wonder  that] Pennsylvania,  the'  German  farmers  shunned 
any  American,  who  can  avail  himself  of  either, it,  because  they  thought  from  its  then  supposed 
corn  or  tobacco  for  this  purpose,  could  for  a  stimulating  quality,  "that  it  would  make  rich 
moment  think,  if  experience  had  not  furnished  |  fathers  and  poor  sons."  Since  then,  thev  have  been 
any    lessons,  of  permitting    iia/yfd    fallows   for  |  zealous  in  the  cause  of  making  their  lands  rich 
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ther  f.aiowing  system,  by  means  of  four  fields, 
HI  \,'hicli  clover  is  rii.si  arded,  is  now  with  many 
becoming  popular,  and  it  requires  no  power  of 
divination  to  predict,  that  its  like  result  must  be 
more  rapid,  as  its  njjeratiou  is  more  severe 
We  may  be  fluttered  with  verv  superior  wheat 
for  a  few  years,  but  at  last  a  sense  of  our  error 
will  forcibly  overtake  us,  and  yet  always  find 
us  willing  to  refer  our  failure  to  hessian  fly, 
to  frost,  or  any  thing  but  the  true  cause — exhaus- 
tion. I  would  therefore  liken  a  man  who  fal- 
lows sysfemaiically  without  manuring,  to  one 
who  draws  all  his  money  out  of  the  Bank,  at  one 
or  two  checks,  to  spend  it  ;  and  he  who  manures 
his  land,  and  then  leaves  it  to  rest  under  grass, 
unto  him,  who  annually  invests  a  part  of  his  in- 
come to  produce  an  interest,  at  more  than  com- 
pound rates.  '  . 
When  plaster  of  paris  was  first   introduced  in 


F.very  intelligent  farmer  who  has  had  any  ex 
periencc  in  the  matter,  will  there  see  what  the 
Doctor  (who  was  no  farmer)  did  not  acknow- 
ledge— that  his  cakulations  are  a]])licable  to 
farming,  as  well  as  to  other  kinds  of  business. 

In  speaking  of  the  economy  of  agriculture. 
Col.  Tavlor  says  "  that  foresight  is  another  im- 
portant item."  That  "  it  consists  in  preparing 
work  for  all  weather,  and  in  doing  all  work  in 
proper  weather  and  at  proper  times."  This 
single  paragraph  of  that  distinguished  farmer 
speaks  a  vohime  of  instruction. 

6.  That  there  is  no  rule  or  general  under- 
standing concerning  tlic  proper  dcjith  of  plough- 
ing our  Eastern  Shore  land,  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  another  impediment  to  our  improve- 
ment. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  had 
no  writer  to  lay  down  general  rules  upon  this 
point,  which  might  anticipate  that  information, 
which  we  can  now  only  acquire  by  an  experi- 
ence of  many  years.  Mr.  Bordlcy,  the  only  wri- 
ter we  have  had,  is  not  satisfactory  on  this  sub- 
ject. Judge  Peters  has  somewhere  said  "  that 
he   had   understood  that   the  land  on  this  shore 

■would  not  bear  deep  ploughing."  This  is  un-|wheatto  enter  largely  into  hissystem,  if  at  all. 'by  plastered  clover  lay  for  ."aUow,  without  any 
questionably  the  opinion  of  all  practical  men  In  England,  climate  forbids  the  culture  of  corn,  other  application  of  manure.  Those,  who  have 
■with  whom  lam  acquainted.  It  is  believed, 'and  circumstances  forbid  tobacco.  It  will  be  thus  relied,  have  been  disappointed ;  and  they  are 
that  though  you  may  make  one  or  two  superior  remembered  too,  that  in  that  country,  the  cli-  now  referring  their  failure  to  the  plaster,  and 
crops  after  such  ploughing;  yet  without  the 'mate  is  a  very  moist  one;  whilst  ours  is  dry.  suppose  that  it  lias  been  injurious,  because  it 
land  is  at  the  same  time  manured,  the  mould  Its  sun  is  much  less  vigorous  and  scorching  than  ceases  to  act  and  the  clover  ceases' to  flourish, 
in  consequence  becomes  poorer,  instead  of  deep-,  ours,  rendering  smothering  and  shading  crops,  But,  I  would  point  the  attention  of  those  gentle- 
er  and  better.  It  is  also  the  decided  opinionof  less  essential  in  rotations,  than  they  are  in  ours,  men  to  their  great  fallow  system,  and  say,  there 
a  large  majority  of  those  farmers,  that  our  'I'he  f.r/;<2!iS//o;;  occasioned  by  a  naked  tallow,  is  the  greatest  cause  of  all  your  disappoint- 
light   lands,  not  only  do  not  derive  benefit  from  I  have  for  many  years  considered  greater,  than  ments  ! 

what  is  produced  by  the  corn  and  wheat  crop;  That  the  clover  crop,  every  ■where,  fails  to 
bot/i  ;  and  in  this  opinion,  I  have  been  fully  con- : reproduce  continued  crops  equal  to  the  first  is 
firmed  by  repeated  observation,  and  by  the  re-  now  a  known  fact,  but  I  think  it  is  the  effect 
marks  of  several  very  (■:r/i^r/(;;a(/ men,  in  whom  of  a  cause,  novel  at  least  in  the  suggestion  and 
which  it  would  ofcupy  me  too  long  to  attempt;  I  have  high  confidence.  In  looking  fortherea-  which  I  shall  on  some  other  occasion  endeavour 
to  exijlain:  miglit  it  not  lie  a  subject  worthy  of  son  why  it  should  be  so,  I  must  confess  the  to  explain.  That  the  plaster  should  refuse  to 
the  united  agricultural  interests  of  this  penins-j- cause  has  seemed  inadequate   to   effect.  |do  its   good  offices,  and  even    produce   injurious 

la,  to  cause  an  agricultural  and  geological  sur-1  But  if  we  cannot  reason  in  favour,  there, effects,  when  applied  after  the  land  has  already 
vey  to  be  made  of  it,  and  to  have  to  rraZ/fcr;^-  is  no  reasoning  against  matters  of  fact. —  'received  as  much  of  th.at  ingredient  as  it  rc- 
imritics  noted  by  one  comfietent  to  the  task?  I  Indeed  all  the  reasoning  which  I  have  been  en-|quires,  is  neither  peculiar  nor  uncommon.  AU 
think  it  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  abled  to  frame  on  this  point,  is  predicated  upon  the  manures  and  ingredients  of  a  good  soil'  with 
the  depth  of  our  ploughing  should  always  be  a  denial  of  the  opinion  that  the  earth  derives  ma- 'which  we  are  acquainted  are  capable  of  p'rodu- 
regulated  by  the   depth  of  the  mould,   and  that  nure  from  fine  tillage,  and  direct  "  exposure  tothe'cing  the  same  effects. 

we  should  never  turn  up  much  of  the  substratum,  sun  and  atmosphere;  an  opinion  grown  venerable!  '^^^  hypothesis,  of  Sir  H.  Davy  as  to  the 
unless  ■wi-e  intend  at  the  same  time  to  dress  it  since  the  days  of  Tull,  and  which  has  been  handed '  moc/!iS  o/ifranf//  of  plaster,  would  be  perfectly 
with  ma-iure,  and  e\  en  then,  but  gradually  and  down,  by  strong  advocates,  to  those  of  Gen. |rational,  could  he  shew,  that  the  land  on  which 
sparingly.  [Beatson,  in  the    present  time.      This   02)inion  I 'plaster   will    not  act,  has   already    too   much   of 

In  the  application  of  manure,  it  may  also  be  have  long  had  the  presumption  to  doubt,  for  it:  that  necessary  ingredient.  Indeed,  when  we  see 
laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  it  should  not  be  laid  on,  appears  to  me  opposed  to  experience,  and  also  Ithe  wonderful  effects  of  so  little  of  this  sub- 
until  the  land  has  been  thoroughly  broken  ;  and  to  that  ;/iorf  rational  plan  of  melioration,  which, stance,  it  does  not  require  a  very  pliable  credu- 
then  be  harrowed  or  ploughed  in  lightly,  that  it  rests  its  claims  exclusively  on  the  fertilizing 'lity  to  stretch  into  the  belief,  that  it  might  be  Ca- 
may be  near  the  surface  all  the  season.  effects  of  shading  and  smothering  crops,  interpo-lsily  overdone. 

The  advocates  for  turning  manure  in  decj!,\ie(l  between  exhausting  crops  in  severe  rota-  8.  Another  error  very  fatal  to  the  improve- 
fancy  they  silence  all  objection,  when   they   ar-  tions.      I    say    more  rational,    because    neither,  Iment  of  our   land,  and  profit  of  our  live  stock, 

nor  both,  of  these  plans  for  fertilizing,  will  everjis  our  almost  total  neglect  to   cultivate  artifici^^ 
make  a   poor  farm  rich.     We    have    innumera-  al  grasses,  and  an   equal   neglect  of  those  which 


fall  or  winter  ploughing — but  that  they  receive 
IVom  the  rains  or  other  causes,  positive  injuly. 
These  may  be  regarded  as  peculiarities  in  our 
soil,  if  farmers  in  some  other  places  are  correct 


gue,  that  manure  being  a  lighter  substance,  can- 
not sink  into  the  earth,  or  heavier  bodv.  But 
these  gentlemen  forget  that  manure  has  to  un- 
dergo solution,  before  it  can  be  fitted  as  food  for 
plants.  Even  plaster  of  paris,  one  of  the  hai-d- 
est  of  our  mineral  manures,  is  said  to  be  solu- 
ble in  500  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  it  is 
believed  to  be  through  the  medium  of  this  uni 
versal  menstruum,  that  ponderous  substances 
are  earned  up  into  the  organs  of  plants. 
Whether,  therefore,  in  a  state  of  solution,  ma- 
nure will  more  readily  sink,  or  evaporate,  re- 
quires no  argument  to  shew;  and  itis  my  opinion 
that  it  had  better  be  left  on  the  surface,  than 
be  turned  below  the  mould. 

7.  Of  the  many  errors  which  prevent  good 
farming,  naked  fallowing,  many  years  of  ob- 
servation have  induced  me  to  rank  among  the 
foremost.  This  error,  unlike  most  others,  is  not 
the  effect  of  neglect  or  want  of  effort,  but  pro 
ceeds  from  an  overstrained  and  misguided  indus- 
try, which  impatiently  destroys  the  goose  in  or- 


ble  instances  of  lands  made  poor  by  fine  tillage, 
and  exposure  to  the  sim  and  atmosphere  ;  but  no 
instance,  where  they  have  been  made  rich  with- 
out manure.  Yet  fine  tillage  is  essential,  to  open 
facilities  for  the  roots  of  plants  to  shoot ;  for  the 
soil  to  give  off  its  manure,  and  for  the  sun  to 
destroy  existing  animal  and  lival  vegetable  life. 
So,  also,  is  the  atmosphere  essential,  as  well  for 
the  vegetalile  as  for  animal  life — but,  for  its 
different  qualities.  Need  I  recall  your  recol- 
lection to  the  fact,  that  many  of  our  best  far- 
mers, some  years  ago,  adopted  the  five  field  sys- 
tem with  clover,  in  which  one  field  was  annually 
fallow  ploughed  for  wheat,  thus  putting  two 
fifths  in  wheat ;  that  for  a  few  years  they  made 
prodigious  crops  of  wheat;  that  at  last,  they 
scarcely  raised  enough  surplus  wheat  to  buy 
the  deficiency  of  corn  necessary  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  farm  ;  and  that  they  have  all 
v/ithout  exception  abandoned  this  system  !  Ano- 


are  natural. 

Indeed,  so  far  are  we  from  promoting  the  vi- 
gorous efforts  of  the  invaluable  grasses  of  the 
/"ou  class;  which  nature,  as  if  out  of  patience, 
seems  in  her  bounty  determined  to  force  upon 
us,  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  them 
as,  next  to  the  hessian  fly,  our  deadliest  ene- 
mies, and  of  exercising  our  best,  but  mis- 
applied skill,  to  exterminate  tiiem  forever.  If 
our  neglected  flocks  of  cattle,  and  still  more 
neglected  sheep,  could  be  endued  with  the  pow- 
er of  speech,  how  eloquently  would  they  defend 
those  friends,  which  give  them  power  enough, 
almost  unaided,  to  weather  the  winter's  storm 
and  which  come  to  their  aid  in  the  spring,  just 
time  enough,  to  keep  life  and  carcase  together  ! 
— I  allude  to  the  grasses  commonly  called  the 
blue-grass  and  the  green-grass.  Tiiey  are 
highly  valuable  to  all  farmers,  e.\ccpt  those,  who 
are  fond  oi  naked  fallowing. 
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"We"tVeauent'lv  hear  it  said,  tliat  the  crop  of  one  which  I  digested  tor  myself  some  years 
any  kind  of  artificial  grass  docs  not  pay  the  «-  ago,  and  shall  now  advocate  before  you,  that  aelcl. 
ncnse  of  seed;  which  by  the  by,  we  should  not  degree  ot  indulgence,  which  men  ot  experience 
be  under  the  eternal  tax  of  importing  from;are  the  most  willing  to  accord.  My  system, 
other  states;  and  that  it  flourishes  badly,  or  is  though  essentially  variant  in  one  point,  was 
soon  eaten  out  by  the  blue  grass.  As  it  is  ge-  suggested  to  me  by  that  invaluable  boci  Ara- 
nerally  managed,  this  is  very  trae,  for  this  grass  tor,  and  I  felt  my  confidence  in  it  much  increas- 
seems  almost  the  only  one  in  our  climate,  which  ed,  when  I  discovered  that  it  agreed  in  its  im- 
can   bid   defiance    to'  every  enemv,    except   the  portant   features  with  the  very   successtul  prac- 


I     4.  In  clover  cut,  or  grazed,  and  treated  as  the 


the  \V'estern 


permitted  to  range  at  large  to  graze,  to  trample 


and  to  root;  shall  we  wonder  then,  that  the  tender 
clover  and  other  young  artificial  grasses,  are 
involved  in  one  common  and  total  ruin  ?  The 
fields  which  are  intended  to  produce  a  crop  of 
grass,  or  be  continued  in  it,  should  be  as  caretally 
enclosed  and  guarded,  during  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  as  the  fields  which  are  intended 
to  produce  grain.  It  were  just  as  preposterous 
to  expect  a  field  to  produce  a  croji  of  grass 
■without  guarding  it  in  its  incipient  growth,  as 
it  would  be,  to  expect  a  crop  of  grain  alter  - 
similar  neglect.  ,       ,   •  , 

More  than  one  writer  on  agriculture  has  laid 
down  the  position,  that  grain  farming  and  gra 
zing,  cannot  be  profitably  unilfd  ;  and  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  assertion  has  actually  grown 
into  a  maxim  here,  whilst  the  best  farmers  in 
Europe,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  this  State, 
have  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  at  least, 
been  practically  demonstrating  to  the  world, 
that  it  is  untrue.  My  experience  is,  that  _  we 
had  better   give   our  grasses  and  hay  to  our  live- 


with  the   system    of  that   judicious    farmer  and 


worthy  man,  our  present  Senator  in    Congress. 

Co!.'  Taylor's  enclosing  system  is  good,  where 
materials  cannot  be  procured  to  make  division 
fences;  but  when  they  can,  having  tried  it,  I 
oljject  to  it  on  these  grounds  : — It  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  keep  a  profitable  live  stock :  It  pro 
motes  the  growth  of  noxious  weeds,  and  nuilti 
plies  and  protects  destructive  insects.  The 
crop  after  it,  does  not  grain  so  well,  nor  does 
it  improve  the  soil  in  the  degree  that  some  sup- 
pose. 

It  may  be  said  with  propriety  that  Manure  is 


If  we  cannot  divide  ourlots  by  fences,  which 
ire  so  desirable  when  we  raise  or  fatten  stock, 
the  same  small  crops  may,  with  almost  equal 
advantage,  be  tilled  within  the  corn  field. 

Putting  all  the  stock  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  on  the  field  intended  for  corn,  adds  to  its 
fertility,  and  together  with  ploughing  tate  and  corn, 
1  have  found  the  best  security  against  the  clo- 
ver insect,  the  ant  and  the  grub-ivorm.  It  is  al- 
so a  means  for  providing  the  best  ingredient, 
urine,  which  Grisenthwait  considers  essen- 
tial to  the  formation  of  the  grain. 

There  are  many  advantages  resulting  from  the 
;iUage  of  a  variety  of  crops,  and  not  the  least 
ire  those,  which  multiply  the  chances  for  a  good 
crop  and  a  good  price  for  some  of  them.  With 
this  view  of  the  subject,  I  conclude  that  tobac- 
co should  not  have  been  entirely  given  up  in  this 
neighboui-hood,  and  that  it  should  be  recurred  to 
again  ;  not  as  a  c/iief  crop,  but  as  an  auxiliary, 
or  small  crop.  The  culture  of  it  as  a  chief  crop, 
must  at  length  exhaust  any  district ;  not  because  it 
is  an  exliausting  crop  ;  but  because  it  neither  af- 
fords food  for  man   nor  beast ;    and  because  the 


the  basis  of  all  good   farming,  and  he   who   has Lftal,    though  of  prime  quality  as   a  manure,  is 
a  particular  system  or  routine  of  crops,  if  he  ma-  very  inconsiderable  in  quantity.     Tilled  in  a  small 


nures  one  of  them  in  each  course,  cannot  be  said 
to  farm  badly.  Indeed,  witli  a  plenty  of  manure, 
perhaps  he  might  farm  advantageously  with  any 
system  ;  yet  he  will  farm  better  if  he  interpo- 
ses meliorating  crops  of  grass  between  exhaust- 
ing crops,  swAstill  better,  if  he  allow  the  land  to 
rest  under  the  meliorating  crops. 
We  are  told  "  the  Chinese  smile  at  the  idea 


stock,  than  to  give  it  under  a  lay  to  the  wheat 
crop  alone.  These  green  dressings  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  are  but  transitory  and  superficial 
gildings,  utterly  deceptions  is  their  promise  of 
permanent  improvement  ;  but  when  converted 
into  animal  manure  it  enters  more  Jixedly  into 
the  composition  of  soils.  Wlien  therefore  our 
herbage  is  given  to  live  stock,  instead  of  to  the 
wheat,  the  immediate  profit  of  the  crop  is  per- 
haps as  great,  and  that  which  the  land  retains, 
is  over  and  above.  One  of  the  most  learned 
and  intelligent  of  modern  European  writers 
Grisenthwaite,  has  lately  ascertained  that  so;ls 
to  produce  good  grained  wheat,  must  contain 
a  certain  nortion  of  animal  matter :  to  aflord 
which,  live-stock  are  necessary. 

Perhaps  the  author  who  combines  more  ef- 
fectually the  general  opinion  of  the  English  far- 
mers, is  Sinclair  ;  and  to  prove  to  you  that  it  is  his 
opinion,  tliat  grain  farming  and  grazing,  are 
most  profitable  when  united,  I  beg  to  reter  you 
to  his  Code  of  Agriculture.*  We  are  also  in- 
formed by  Radcliff,  who  has  written  an  account 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  Flemings,  a  people 
reputed  the  best  farmers  in  Europe,  that  they 
have  a  maxim  in  Flanders — "  No  grass  and 
hay,  no  cattle  ;  without  rattle,  no  manurv;  ;  and 
-without  manure,  no  ciop."t  A  rigid  adherence 
to  this  maxim  I  take  it,  is  the  solid  foundation 
on  which  is  erected  that  superiority  in  good 
management,  for  which  they  are  so  justly  fa- 
med. 

I  come  now  to  ofTer  some  remarks  on  the 
'best  system  of  farming.  It  has  not  fallen  to  my 
lot  to  meet  with,  or  read  of  any  man,  who  has 
settled  down  fixedly  into  a  rational,  digested  sys- 
tem of  farming  before  he  has  had  ten  or  fifteen 
years  of  experience.  This  proves  thedifficulty  of 
our    ail,   and  will  ensure  for   my  errors  in   thg 


*  See  Codt  of  jigriculture,  fiages,  38,  268, 
::;96,  293,  294. 

t  See  Radcliffsvery  inlsre^Ung account  of  JFlcj\- 
dtrs,  Jiagr,  ,69. 


of  land  requiring  rest,  as  if  like  an  animal,  it 
could  Ije  sensible  of  fatigue."  It  cannot  be  won- 
derful that  they  entertain  such  a  notion,  when 
t  is  known  that  they  always  dress  their  land 
with  manure  of  the  strongest  kind,  and  which  no 
country  will  afford  in  sufficient  quantity,  but  one 
so  thickly  settled  as  China. 

Young,  and  Davy  both  assent,  that  the  light 
thin  soils  of  England  require  rest  under  grass 
to  renovate  them  ;  and  if  so,  in  how  much  grea- 
ter degree  must  it  be  requisite  here,  where  our 
sun  is  so  Ecoi  ching,  our  fields  so  large,  our  popu 
lation  so  thin,  our  labour  so  scarce,  and  our  re- 
sources for  manure  comparatively  so  scanty. 

The  system  which  I  have  for  six  years  been 
practising  with  increased  confidence  at  every 
tillage,  and  which  1  would  recommend,  consists 
in  a  division  of  four  fields  :  and,  if  enclosure 
permit,  into  four  lots,  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  field  as  one  is  to  ten,  and  cultivated  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Year  in  corn  manured  in  the  hill,  or  broad 
cast. 

2.  In  wheat. 

3.  In  clover,  cut  or  carefully  grazed. 

4.  In  clover,  kept  up  whilst  the  3d  is  grazed, 
and  then  made  common  for  all  the  stock  during 
the  last  winter  it  is  in  grass. 

If  a  salt  meadow,  or  other  hack  pasture  can 
be  added,  to  contain  all  the  stock,  fed  occasi- 
onally on  hay  from  the  time  they  are  turned  off 
the  field  intended  for  corn,  until  the  clover  is 
grazable  to  advantage,  which  is  not  till  about 
the  first  week  in  June,  it  will  be  found  a  very 
valuable  acquisition. 

The  lots  tilled  in  nearly  the    same  rotation. 

1.  Year  in  tobacco,  and  other  small  crops   of 
pumkins,  iScc.  maiiuced. 

2.  In  wheat. 

3.  In  clover  to  be  cut. . 


*  T/ie    late  Gov.  Lee.    See  his   letter- 
American  Farmer,   Vol.  1.  page,  123; 


v,  it  cannot  seriously  interfere  with  manur- 
ing or  other  work,  and  it  serves  to  afford  em- 
ployment for  many  rainy  days,  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  The  eloquent  objections, 
found  in  a  chapter  on  the  subject  in  his  notes  on 
Virginia,  raised  by  the  illustrious  Jefferson, 
and  who  I  believe  almost  wrote  the  crop  down, 
are  as  to  a  partial  tillage  of  this  crop,  com- 
pletely removed,  I  conceive,  by  the  introduction 
of  clover  and  plaster,  and  the  knowledge  now 
possessed  of  the  modes  of  carting  and  apply- 
ing manure,  of  wliich  our  planters  at  the  time 
he  wrote,  were  utterly  ignorant.  Tobacco  like 
every  thing  else  has  has  fallen  in  price !  but 
this  fall  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of 
money  value.  It  can  never  in  periods,  of  pro- 
found peace  be  so  heavily  depressed  as  bread 
stuff's,  and  a  single  glance  at  the  agriculture  of 
the  world  will  justify  this  assertion.  In  the 
bread  stuff  culture  we  have  competitors  for 
home  supply  or  for  exportation,  in  a  greater' 
or  less  degree,  in  almost  every  hole  and  corner 
of  the  civilized  world.  Not  so  with  tobacco.  Its 
district  is  narrowed  down  to  a  "  very  slender 
belt."  On  the  one  side,  climate  forbids  its  tillage  ; 
on  the  other  it  is  supplanted  by  sugar  and  cot- 
ton— articles  of  greater  profit. 

South  America  may  compete  with  us,  but 
Europe  and  Asia,  from  a  variety  of  causes  must 
continue  to  decline  the  competition. 

Independent  of  the  noble  bay  and  rivers  that 
flow  within  their  limits,  and  the  facility  with 
hich  their  waters  may  be  connected  with 
those  of  the  Western  country,  facts  that  may 
be  regarded,  more  as  commercial  than  as  agri- 
cultural facilities,  there  are  decided  agricultural 
advantages,  which  I  believe  this  state  and  Vir- 
ginia to  possess,  over  any  other  section  of  our 
widely  extended  country. 

At  no  former  period,  however,  has  the  value 
of  our  navigable  waters  been  more  obvious  than 
now,  when  the  low  price  of  most  things  ren- 
ders it  so  important  to  get  them  to  market  at  a 
very  trifling  cost.  With  our  facilities  of  getting 
to  market,  we  only  require  industry  and  good 
system  to  enable  these  states  to  compete, 
successfully,    with    the    most  fertile  regions  of 

I  the  Western  country. 
But   in  Virginia,   they  can  cultivate  cotton   to 
advantage,  and  in  both   states   we  can  grow  in 
the  greatest  fierfection  three  important  sUiples, 
wheat,  corn,  and  tobacco;  from  which  we  may- 
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make  a  choice  ;  or,  we  may  I'lubracc  them  all. 
Dr.  Morse  informs  us  in  his  geography,  that  in 
this  State  "  two  articles  are  peculiar  ;  the  gen- 
uine white  wheat,  which  grows  on  this  shore, 
and  degenerates  in  other  places;  and  the  bright 
kite-foot  tobacco  which  is  produced  on  the 
Western  shore."*  This  wheat,  which  grows  in 
the  greatest  perfection  within  twenty  miles  be- 
low Wye  river  and  the  same  distance  above, 
is  believed  to  be  equal  in  quality  to  any  pro- 
duced in  the  known  world  ;  and  the  kite-foot  to- 
bacco is  exceeded  by  none  perhaps  in  value,  ex- 
cept the  crop  of  Cuba — the  Varinas. 

Mr.  Darby,  another  distinguished  American 
geographer  and  acute  observer,  in  his  account 
of  Louisiana,  says  "  that  a  more  northern  lati- 
tude is  better  for  Indian  corn  than  that  of  the 
sugar  and  best  cotton  districts,"  and  instances 
35  degrees,  as  probably  the  best  latitude.!  The 
average  produce  to  the  acre  in  that  state  he 
supposes  to  be  about  "  twenty  bushels,"  and  the 
grain  is  inferior  to  northern  corn. 

These  comparisons  arc  not  instituted,  by  me, 
for  the  illiberal  purpose  of  undervaluing  other 
sections  of  our  common  country.  They  are 
made,  solely,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  our  own 
section  from  unmerited  reproach  ;  to  shew  that 
if  others  have  advantages,  so  have  we,  and 
enough  to  make  us  contented  with  our  own  lot; 
to  strengthen  our  confidence  under  providence, 
in  our  own  exertions  for  the  attainment  of  ag- 
ricultural prosperity,  and  consequent  domestic 
happiness. 

Let  us  descend  for  a  moment  to  our  own  par 
ticular  section.  Though  we  have  not  the  fer- 
tility of  the  vallies  of  the  other  shore,  those  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  western  part  of  New 
York,  nor  of  the  Connecticut  river;  yet  it  is 
believed,  that  wasted  as  it  has  been  for  centu- 
ries, still  there  is  not  a  district  in  any  of  the 
atlantic  states  of  equal  extent,  which  can  pro- 
duce so  much  crop,  with  the  same  labour  and 
capital  employed  as  does  this  peninsula.  Look 
at  our  fields,  and  see  the  grateful  returns,  which 
the  small  pittance  of  one  shovel  full  of  manure 
to  the  corn  hill  is  ready  to  yield  !  See  the  faci- 
lity with  which  our  lands  are  tilled  ; — no  hills, 
no  rocks,  no  ravines  to  intercept  the  continued 
furrow  ;  yet  the  surface  is  sufficiently  undulating  ; 
and,  with  a  little  assistance,  the  superabundant 
water  passes  readily  away.  View  your  unbound- 
ed resources  of  rnanure,  in  how  many  places 
we  find  marl,  oyster  shells,  and  sea-weed  I  View 
the  facility  with  which  the  poor  may  draw  ne- 
cess-dries  and  the  rich  obtain  luxuries  from  the 
water,  by  devoting  a  few  houi-s  in  each  week 
to  that  object  or  giving  the  equivalent,  and  say 
whether  it  is  not  preposterous  in  any  man,  be 
he  rich,  or  be  he  poor,  to  go  elsewhere  in  quest 
of  "brighter  skies,  or  fatter  lands?"  Nay,  nwre, 
—say,  whether  it  isnot  owing  to  the  bounties  of  pro- 
vidence loo  profusely  showered,  that  the  peo- 
ple on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  are  so 
proverbial  for  their  bad  husbandry  and  negligent 
management?  It  is  a  trite  but  true  remark,  that 
men  "  will  always  make  the  greatest  exertion, 
where  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence 
most  requires  it."  And,  besides  affording  us  ma- 
ny articles  of  wholesome  and  delicious  food,  and 
many  sources  of  manure,  our  waters  are  our 
public  highways  ;  and  the  winds  of  heaven  are 
our  carriers  to  market.  The  bounty  of  nature 
has  relieved  us  from  the  expense  of  turnpike 
roads,  and  removed  from  us  half  the  necessity 
for  carts,  for  horses  and  for  oxen. 

With  regard  to  health,  our  climate  is  perhaps 
in    no   respect   inferior  to   that   of   our  neigh- 


bours. Onr  shore  has  been  remarkably  exempt 
from  autumnal  fevers,  fortivelvc  or  fifteen  years 
preceding  the  two  last ;  in  which,  however, 
have  by  no  means  lieen  .solitary  in  our  affliction. 
Fogs  arc  supposed  to  be  indicative  of  an  unheal- 
thy climate,  and  the  fact  may  be  considered 
not  a  little  curious,  when  I  assert  that  we  have 
not,  on  this  part  of  the  shore,  one  fog  for  every 
ten  which  tliey  have  in  the  highlands  about 
Baltimore;  and,  that  they  are  not  so  frequent 
here  as  they  are,  every  where,  to  the  North. 
The  cause  of  this  fact,  is  not  difficult  to  assign. 
Our  country  is  level,  with  but  little  or  no  stag- 
nant water  or  marsh,  and  tlic  temperature  of 
our  locul  atmosphere  is  generally  very  nearlv  in 
equilibrium.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why 
our  most  level  lands  are  the  healthiest,  as  they 
are  acknowledged  to  be.  So  also,  stagnant  wa- 
ter in  decji  ra-uiiies  sooner  beomes  putrid  than 
on  planes,  where  the  current  of  air  has  more 
scope  to  agitate,  and  keep  it  longerpure.  Damp 
and  warm  vallies   wherever   found,  load  the  at 


aspect  of  his  plant, itiou  }     Such   considerations 
cannot  be  in  l)etter  hands  than  your's,  and    wish- 
ing you  every  success  in  the   great  path    of  usc- 
fnlnessthat  you  have  marked  out.     Believe  me, 
Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  H. 
Baltimore  \8th  July,  1822. 


liAitoYiaV  CiovYes\^ouAence. 

E.xtrudr.from   let  tern. 
Philadklphia,  29th  May,  1822. 
FI.VE    IPOOL — t/ie  ho?ne  demand  for  it  is  stea- 
dy, and  fur  exceeds  the  su/i/i/y. 
"  Our  flock  of  sheep  has  been  very  expensive 
to  us,  our   merinoes    were    selected   with   great 
care,  and  with  our  woollen  factory  have  absorbed 
:i  large  capital.     Upon  the  increase  oi  fine  wool- 
edsheefi,  the   prosperity  of  such    establishments 
depends.     Our  own,    in   Delaware,    has  suffered 
chiefly  from  the  want  of  /irhne  wool.     Of  inferi- 


*  Vol.  1^  t^age  466. 
t  Page  144. 


in  a  level,  improved  country,  are  not  so  obnox- 
ious to  disease,  as  those  of  more  rolling  lands  ; 
unless  these  are  sufficiently  so  to  make  the  cur- 
rent rapid  and  precipitous. 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  intermittent  fevers, 
on  this  shore,  are  of  less  malignant  character, 
and   more  generally  exempt   from  inflammatory 


general  character  of  the  American  Wool  pre 
sented  to  us  as  merino,  we  conclude  that  the 
fine  imported  sheep  have  in  most  instances  been 
left  to  mingle  with  common  flocks:  for  from  the 
observations  which  1  have  made  upon  the  wool  of 
merinoes,  carefully  selected  and  kept  during  a 
period  of  more  than  ten  years,  I   may  safely  re- 


symptoms    than  those   are  which  generally  pre-j^ark  that  it  does  not  sink  in  quality  or  decrease 


ail  in  hilly  regions.  Thus,  they  are  simple 
and  easily  controlled  by  medical  art,  and  when 
an  isolated  case  of  low  febrile  disease  appears  to 
bid  defiance  to  our  skill,  all  bountiful  provi- 
dence seems  to  have  placed  as  a  dernier  resort 
ill  the  centre  of  our  peninsula,  at  Barren  creek,  a 
Chalybeate  spring,  which  for  its  tonic  powers 
stands  almost  unri\  ailed. 

Our  lands  though  low  and  level,  are  general- 
ly dry,  and  may  all  he  made  so  with  but  little 
labour  ;  when  therefore  our  Shore  is  effectually 
drained,  cleared,  and  improved  by  good  husband- 
may    we  not  reasonably  and  confidently  look 


in  quantity. 

TRANSPLANTING  CEDARS— ESSAYS  ON 
GARDENING,  &c. 

Huntsville,  (.Alabama,  J  July  12,  1822. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Es<^ 

Sir  : — I  observe  in  your  last  No.  (11,)  informa- 
tion is  requested  as  to  the  proper  season  for  re- 
moving cedars,  hoUys,  &c.  Having  but  little  ex- 
perience on  this  subject  I  can  only  state  the  fact, 
that  in  February  last  I  transplanted  six  cedars, 
about  18  inches  high,  all  of  which  took  root  and 
are  now  in  a  thriving  condition  ;  the  stfson  was 


torward  to  the  possession  of  one  ot  the  finest!, .e,.y  ^et  and  favourable  for  transplanting  gener- 
chmates,  as  well  as  one  ot  the  finest  agricu Itu-Liu:  ;  at  the  same  time  I  removed  from  the 
ral  districts  m  the  whole  country?  Let  us  thenL^o^ntains  to  myyard,  the  tulip  poplar,  (Lirio- 
my  friends  and  neighbours,  one  and  all,  set  about  jendrum  tulipa)  mulberry,  and  locust ;  which 
tnis  great  work  with  cheerful  hearts  and  busy  k^ve  all  succeeded  well.  But,  although  I  have 
hands  and  persevere  until  we  shall  have  ac-  been  successful  with  my  cedars,  a  planter  a  short 
complished,  a  puipose  so  benevolent— an  end,  so  distance  from  town,  informs  me  that  he  made  the 


profitable  ! 


The  attention  of  our  subscribers  on  the  Missiesip- 

pi,  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  following  : 

AMERICAN  WINE. 

TO  THF;  KDITOR  of  the  AMERICAN   FARMER. 

Dear  Sir : — Under  the  head  oi  '^  Domestic 
Occurrences,"  in  the  London  "Matrimonial  Maga 
zine,"  for  April  1775,  I  obsei've  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

"  A  small  quantity  of  Claret  and  Burgundy, 
"  was  lately  imported  from  Colonel  Ball's  settle- 
''  ment,  on  the  river  Mississippi,  which  was 
"  sent  as  a  present  to  his  Majesty,  and  is  esteem- 
"  ed  as  good  as  the  best  imported  from  France." 

Now  sir,  might  there  not  be  something  more 
than  mere  curiosity  gratified  in  making  inquiry 
relative  to  "  Colonel  Ball's  settlement  ?"  V  that 
settlement  has  been  broken  up,  may  there  not  be 
some  remains  of  his  vinyard,  or  at  least  some 
traditionary  account  of  his  establishment,  and  of 
the  process  of  his  culture,  &:c?  Might  it  not  be 
satisfactory  and  useful  to  learn  even  the  descrip- 
tion of  soil  in  which   he  planted   his  vines,  their 


experiment  almost  every  month  in  the  year, 
v/ithout  succeeding,  until  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  friend  he  planted  them  in  August,  iu 
which  case  every  tree  took  root,  and  he  has  a 
double  row  of  perhaps  50  or  60  feet  of  the  most 
beautiful  cedars  I  have  ever  seen.*  I  should  be 
glad  to  sec  more  attention  paid  in  your  work  to 
practical  essays  on  gardening;  a  subject  which 
has  perhaps  been  too  much  neglected  in  this 
country,  the  works  published  on  that  subject  are 
generally  too  diffuse,  we  want  minute  and  practi- 
cal details  of  the  different  modes  of  cultivating 
our  common  garden  vegetables,  similar  to  those 
published  by  you  from  a  gentleman  in  the  stat*  of 
New-York,  some  time  since  ;  as  well  as,  some  ac- 
count of  tlie  best  methods  of  destroying  the  nu- 
merous insects  which  infest  our  vegetables,  par- 
ticularly cucumbers,  melons  and  cabbages,  the 
raising  of  all  which  is  attended  with  much  trou- 
ble in  this  section  of  country. 
I  am  sir, 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  HAZARD. 
It  may  be  seen  in  No.  13,  page  103,  of  this  voL 


quality^  whether  foreign  or  native,  and  also  thejthat  our  correspondent  R.  has  transplanted  ce 
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dars  very  successfully  any  tiiiic  lietween  Septem- 
ber and  June.  As  the  leaves  of  evergreen  shrvibs 
and  trees  survive  our  winter,  and  live  until  niid- 
suuimer,  wiicn  they  give  place  to  new  leaves,*  it 
is  probable  that,  tliey  can  be  transplanted  with 
greater  prospects  of  success  after  their  new 
leaves  arc  formed,  than  before.  It  is  said  in 
general  terms,  by  Darwin,  "  that  trees  may  be 
inore  safely  removed  in  midsummer,  than  at  any 
other  period." — Edit.. 'tin.  Fariher. 

MULES — Their  merits  will  fnally  subdue  our 
prejudices. 
JEFFEUSON  CouNTr,   Va.  50th  .fuly,  1822. 

"  When  you  consulted  me  last  spring  about 
standing  a  Jack  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  discoura- 
ged the  idea,  under  the  impression  that  the  popu- 
lar prejudices  against  mules  were  inveterate  and 
unconquerable.  This  impression  was  produced 
by  an  attempt  which  I  myself  made  some  years 
ago  to  introduce  the  mule,  which  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. I  purchased  a  very  fine  Maltese  Jack, 
bred  many  valuable  mules,  sold  them  to  gentle- 
men at  a  distance,  at  good  prices,  and  offered 
premiums  for  mares  to  the  Jack,  but  all  in  vain  : 
nothing  could  then  shake  the  stubbornness  of  vul- 
gar prejudice,  and  the  experiment  failed,  as  to 
any  other  effect  excei)t  to  furnish  my  farm  witli 
a  few  mules  that  I  still  have,  and  which  every 
day's  experience  more  and  more  convinces  me 
are  infinitely  superior  to  the  best  horses  tor  uU  the 
purposes  of  farm  labor.  A  Jack  W(>.s  sent  from 
Washington  City,  to  this  neighborhood  last  Sea- 
son and  contrary  to  all  expectation  he  has  had 
upwards  of  sixty  mules  at  six  and  eight  dollarS| 
the  season.  Tliis  result  has  been  very  gratifying 
to  me,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  produced  a 
regret  that  I  advised  you  against  sending  yoursi 
here. 

"Since  our  harvest  has  been  gathered  in,  the 
■wheat  crop  is  found  to  be  even  more  deficient] 
than  was  apprehended.  It  is  certainly  under  one 
lialf  of  an  average  crop,  there  is  a  general  fail-, 
ure  of  clover  sowed  last  spring: — our  pastures 
are  destioyed,  and  our  corn  is  severely  suffering 
by  the  present  drought.  i 

"  Is  it  practicable  to  procure  a  Tunis  ram  of 
full  blood,  in  your  neighborhood  .>  I  prefer  them 
decidedly  to  all  other  sheep,  and  if  I  can  get  one 
I  will  have  him  brought  up  by  the  first  opportu- 
nity that  offers,  when  the  weather  becomes  suf- 
ficiently temperate. 

Very  respectfully,  dear  sir. 
Your  friend  and  servant, 

H.  F.  T. 

CJRBOA''— Useful  i:i  fatteniuff  Hogs. 

Cincinnati,  (Ohio,)  January  16th,  1822. 
"  One  idea  has  entered  my  mind  which  may 
be  worth  mentioning,  but  not  for  the  press  ;  you 
can  perhaps  improve  upon  it.  The  fattening  of 
poultry  on  carbon,  or  carbon  being  one  of  the 
active  means,  together  with  aunt  Dinah's  theory, 
suggested  to  me  the  propriety  of  giving  it  to 
hogs,  when  penned  and  high  fed  for  the  purpose 
of  being  fattened.  While  standing  by  a  pen,  I 
observed  the  hogs  to  root  very  deep,  with  much 
labor.  I  watched  them,  to  know  if  possible,  the 
object  of  their  great  exertions,  until  I  saw  one 
come  up  with  his  mouth  full  of  fresh  earth,  which 
he  eat  with  an  apparent  avidity,  while  another 
would  be  engaged  in  the  same  hole  the  moment 
the  first  would  be  out  ;  my  presumption  was 
that  it  was  used  as  a  corrector  of  some  morbid 
fluid  in  the  stomach,  as  they  were  plentifully 
supplied  with  corn  and  water.  I  gave  them  im- 
mediately some  coal,  which  they  eat  with   sur- 


prising avidity  in  ])reference  to  fresh  food,  then 
thrown  in  with  the  roals,  and  also  in  preference 
to  their  drink,  which  was  thrown  in  fresh,  or  new; 
for,  I  should  not  say  fresh,  as  I  frequenlly_  put 
salt  in  the  water  for  fattening  hogs,  and  it  might 
have  been  so  at  that  time  ;  they  neither  stopped 
to  drink  nor  to  eat  grain,  until  the  coal  was  all 
eaten.  As  the  hogs  are  not  yet  killed,  I  cannot 
say  what  the  internal  apjjearance  may  be,  but 
they  discontii  ued  their  rooting,  were  more  quiet, 
and  appeared  to  fatten  faster.  I  omitted  it  for  a 
few  days  and  the)'  conimcnced  rooting  ;  I  gave  it 
again,  and  they  discontinued  rooting:  I  now  con- 
tiime  to  give  them  a  moderate  quantity  daily,  say 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  two  pieces  to  each,  but  if 
more  is  given  it  will  do  no  injury,  an  excess  will 
operate  only  as  a  moderate  purgative." 

COTTON  RECEIVED  FROM  ILLINOIS. 

Mount  Curmel,  (Falls  of  Great  Wabash, J  7 
Edieardi  County,  Illinois,  .ifiril  \6th,   1822.     j 
I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  you  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  product  of  our  soil.     It  is  I  believe 
about  the  second  quality  of  our  cotton,  being  the 
first  lock  of  it,  that  came  to  hand.*     Not  having 
any  acquaintance  with  the  merchants   or  manu- 
factures of  your  city,  I  have  forwarded  this  sam- 
ple  to  you  and  if  it  bethought   advisable,  will 
gladly  enter  into  a  contract  for  a  large  supply. — 
Domestic  goods,f  might   be  advantageously  ex- 
changed for  this  article.  , 
T  am  Sir, 

Very  respectfully 
Your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  S.  HINDE. 
To  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

♦  It  is  beautifully  white  and  fine,  but  a  little 
shorter  than  the  Louisiana,  it  is  worth  15  cts. 
per  lb.  ;  how  nmch  better  then,  as  an  agricultu- 
ral surplus,  v.oiikl  this  be  than  breadstuffs  are, 
when  these  will  scarcely  refund  the  expenses  of 
taking  them  tot'.ie  ■seaboard  !  we  have  for  some 
time  past  been  persuaded  that  flax,  hemp,  cot- 
ton and  wool,  ought  to  be  more  extensively  pro- 
duced in  this  country  and  especially  in  the  Wes- 
tern States. — Edit.  Am.  Far. 

f  We  understand  that,  our  market  is  as  well 
supplied  as  ai>y  on  the  continent,  with  Domestic 
Goods. — Editor. 


Selections  from  late  numbers  of  the  Loudon  Far- 
mers' Journal,  received  at  tlie  Office  of  the 
jimerican  Farmer. 

PEELING  AND  BARKING  FRUIT-TREES. 
The  inquiry  introduced  through  the  treatise  of 
Mr.  Lyon,  is  to  us,  extremely  interesting ;  and 
as  we  expect  to  hear  from  that  gentleman  on  the 
I  subject  of  our  remarks,  it  is  needful  that  we 
jshould  explain  them  as  clearly  as,  without  tedi- 
ousness,  we  are  able.  By  apple-trees  being 
removed  out  of  a  state  of  nature,  we  expressly 
'mean  (besides  the  artificial  mode  of  rearing 
'them  to  standards)  that  they  are  planted,  for 
convenience  and  domestic  use,  on  all  soils.  On 
'some  soils  they  do  well;  on  others  indifferently  ; 
on  some  very  badly,  and  on  others  they  will 
not  grow  (to  trees)  at  all.  Now  there  is  no  tree 
in  nature  that  will  suit  all  soils;  and  if  we  were 
disposed  to  force  the  oak,  elm,  or  fir,  to  grow 
every  where,  we  might  be  just  as  much  stir- 
red up  in  quest  of  remedies  for  their  want  of 
health.  We  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  in 
countries  wich  nature  has  clothed  with  forests, 
the  trees  are  assorted,  as  if  they  had  been  plant- 
ed by  the  hand  of  man  ;  because  those  which 
suit  each  respective  subsoil  (for  it  is  this  which 
gives  staple,  quality,  and  progress   to  the  sur- 


face) grow  vigorously,  and  subdue  the  rest  ; 
so  that,  although  there  is  a  mixed  undergrowth, 
the  large  ti-ees  on  poor  subsoils,  arc  all  of 
one  sort ;  on  deep  and  cool  subsoils  u'ley  are  more 
mixed,  but  not  with  any  of  those  wiiich  cover 
are  mixed,  but  again  entirely  different.  In  or- 
der to  simplify  this  matter,  suppose  that  an  acre 
of  sliallow  dry  land,  having  a  loose  stoney  bot- 
tom, were  cleaned  and  prepared,  and  sowed 
with  the  mast  of  Scotch,  and  spruce  firs,  oaks, 
ashes,  elms,  beech,  birch,  Sec,  they  might  all 
spring  up  (and  with  weeding)  grow  a  year  or 
two  ;  but  the  Scotch  firs  would  groflT  away,  and 
presently  overtop  and  destroy  all  the  rest; 
the  beech  and  birch  would  last  longer  than  the. 
others,  and  drop  their  mast,  but  would  finally 
only  form  an  undergrowth  to  the  firs.  If  we 
reverse  this,  and  suppose  the  site  to  be  deep 
and  cool,  suited  to  rich  natural  pasture,  here 
the  elms  would  soon  be  lords  of  the  soil ;  al- 
though ash  and  poplar  would  struggle  with  them. 
On  stiffish  clay  land,  the  oak  would  form  the 
principal  timber;  and  so  on  of  other  soils^ 
Why  therefore  should  we  wonder  that  apple- 
trees,  which  we  plant  every  ivhere,  should  be  un- 
healthy ? 

The  second  ])oint  which  we  would  explain  is 
tliis: — It  maybe  inferred  from  our  remarks  in 
the  former  article,  that  apple  trees  should 
be  supposed  to  thrive  well,  and  escape  disease 
every  where,  provided  they  were  reared  in  open- 
sfiaccs,  and  suffered  to  swell  properly  from  the 
first  ;  by  the  foregoing  observations  this  could 
not  be.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  power  of  ve- 
getable life,  in  good  soils,  should  be  able  to 
overcome  all  the  obstacles  that  are  applied  to 
the  natural  growth  of  stocks,  and  that  they 
should  swell  away  when  finally  relieved  from 
the  nursery,  and  planted  on  soils  equally  good, 
and  make  strong  and  healthy  trees ;  but  this  is 
not  to  be  expected  when  they  are  planted  on 
poor  subsoils:  on  shallow  dry  gravels,  compact 
sandy  bottoms,  or  any  hard  subsoils,  they  are 
liable  to  be  very  dry  in  summer. 

Apple-trees  thrive  well  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
soils, but  the  land  must  be  such,  gener;Jly,  as  is 
suited  to  good  natural  grass;  the  bottom  not 
overcharged  with  wet  in  winter,  and  not  too 
dense  a  clay,  so  as  to  crack  much  in  summer. 
Good  gravelly  loams,  and  limestone  subsoils  in 
general,  are  well  suited  to  them.  The  richest 
and  highest  naturally  drained  marsh  land  in  Lin- 
colnshire, where  the  bottom  is  a  brownish  mel- 
low, cool,  and  loamy  sand,  is  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  this  tree.  On  tiie  conti-ary,  in  the 
adjoining  fens,  where  tlie  land  is  very  good,  but 
lies  on  f /tzi/,  the  apple-trees  canker;  and  on  skir 
ty  fen  land,  where  the  bottom  is  rapidly  dried 
in  spring,  and  much  indurated  in  summer,  (al- 
though the  surface  soil  is  deep)  the  disease  is 
'more  prevalent  and  severe.  Hence  it  does  not 
appear  that  Mr.  Lyon's  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  canker  is  conclusive;  we  must  take  all  the 
facts  into  consideration,  that  present  them- 
selves. 

By  Mr.  Lyon's  general  reasoning  he  imputes 
canker  to  over-luxuriancy  of  growth;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  the  young  trees  taking  up  too 
much  nourishment  from  the  land  (soil  or  subsoil) 
in  which  they  grow.  He  findstrecsj)eculiarly  lia- 
ble to  this  disease,  clear  of  moss,  vigorous  when 
young,  and  breaking  out  into  canker,  from  the  sup- 
ply of  nutriment  from  the  soil,  overbalancing  the 
power  (or  effect)  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
branches;  that  is  to  say — to  the  trees  drawing 
more  from  the  soil  than  they  can  convert  to 
wood  or  fruit.  But  this  cannot  be  true,  because 
when  the  supply  of  nourishment  is  the  greatest 
possible,  provided  that  the  leaves,  which  open 
in   spring,  preserve  all  their  healthy  functions, 
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(that  is,  when  the  trees  grow  in  the  best  subsoil) 
the  canker  does  not  take  place. 

"  We  are  told  (says  Mr.  Lyon)  that  trees  can- 
ker because  their  roots  run  into  a  cold  till,  or 
barren  subsoil;  and  yet  we  are  informed  that 
in  rich  soils  (as  old  fold-yards,  &c,)  they  can 
sraicclv  preserve  the  native  crab  from  canker," 
p.  "2.  But  he  does  not  consider,  that  a  very 
rich  surface  soil,  artificially  made,  may  lie  upon 
a  barren  subsoil  (hollow  or  indurated)  which  is 
quite  unfit  to  sustain  a  healthy  tree  of  some 
vears  standing.  And  this  is  precisely  the  situa- 
tion most  liable  to  the  disease;  that  is  where 
young  trees  grow  vigorously,  but  when  their 
roots  plunge,  and  seek  nourishment  from  the 
bottom,  they  suddenly  canker  and  decay.  At 
the  first,  the  trees  make  abundance  of  top,  but 
they  cannot  stand  with  large  tops,  unless  the 
roots  descend  in  proportion  ;  in  plunging  they 
get  into  a  soil  In'  no  means  equal  to  the  sur- 
face, and  thus  the  balance  is  lost  between  the 
top  and  bottom.  Their  vigorous  shoots  zve  then 
arrested  in  their  growth  ;  the  leaves  shrivel  by 
the  power  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  trees 
canker,  not  because  they  have  too  much  nour- 
ishment fi-om  below,  but  because  they  have  too 
little. 

Thus  a  hollow  and  sterile  subsoil,  indurated 
by  nature,  and  liable  to  part  by  fissures  in  sum 
nier,  must  necessarily  be  saturated  with  the 
•wintei-'s  wet ;  the  surface  soil  may,  notwithstand- 
ing, be  mellow  with  gardening,  and  ricl\  with  ma- 
nure; and  the  trees  in  spring  put  out  abundant 
leaves,  and  prepare  for  vigorous  growth;  but 
in  a  very  short  time  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
moisture  below  ;  the  subsoil  will  not  hold  it ; 
the  water  suddenly  sinks,  and  percolates  away 
and  the  trees  are  left  with  their  abundant  foliage 
insufficiently  supplied  with  sap;  and  the  ends  of 
the  twigs  shrivel,  and  the  leaves  partially  roll 
up,  and  sometimes  die,  and  hang  drooping  as  if 
they  were  burnt.  So  sudden  an  alteration  of 
abundance  and  want  are  incompatible  with 
gular  health  and  progressive  growth.  We  shall 
here  add  one  practical  fact,  which  goes  direct- 
ly to  support  this  reasoning, — namely,  that  to 
Jireiient  the  canker,  in  a  great  measure,  on  such 
soils,  the  only  method  is  to  trench  up  the  soil 
and  subsoil,  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  let  all 
be  mellowed  and  mixed  together  a  twelvemonth 
before  planting.  If,  instead  of  this,  we  adopt 
the  plan  of  jieeluig,  the  second  year  after  plant- 
ing (as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lyon,)  and  if  peeling 
tend  to  supply  the  tree  with  7nore  nourishment, 
■we  do  not  see  how  the  disease  should  be  pre- 
vented, which  he  ascribes  to  a  plethora  of- sa)). 
Peeling  trees,  whether  young  or  old,  cannot 
■well  cause  less  sap  to  rise  in  spring,  and  more 
in  summer;  l)ut  another  thing  it  may  do,  that 
is  assist  the  maturation  of  the  sap  as  it  rises,  and 
so  promote  health  in  the  tree.  Thus,  if  it  stay, 
or  moderate  the  ascent  of  the  sap  in  the  spring, 
the  tree  may  be  better  enabled  to  sustain  the 
preparation  it  makes  for  leaves  and  fruit*  by 
Mr.  Lyon's  own  reasoning,  it  admits  the  effects 
of  light  and  heat  on  the  trunk  and  branches, 
■which  assists  the  concoction  of  the  increment  as 
before.  The  fact  is  ceitain,  that  of  cankered 
trees  of  some  year's  standing,  it  occasions  much 
more  and  better  fruit,  but  the  modus  operandi, 
may,  without  any  great  reproach  to  our  under- 
standing, be  left   among  the  arcana  of  nature. 

Excepting  that  as  we  differ  in  this  way  from  the 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Lyon,  we  agree  with  him  in 
many  important  particulars,  which  we  shall  re- 
fer to  with  pleasure  in  our  future  Numbers. — 
JSditor  Farmers' Journal. 


From  Sir  Wm.  No/ie's  "  Complete  l{ors,-ninn, 
il/c."  of  Uhite  Feet,  Stars,  Blazes,  and  Fea- 
thers. 

"  Although  these  marks,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  ure  nothing  but  so  many  ab- 
surdities; as  also  what  people  say  of  white-footed 
horses,  that  there  are  four  good  marks  hcXong- 
iug  to  them,  and  seven  had ;  yet  since  many 
people  rely  much  upon  them,  I  shall  describe 
them  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

The  first  good  mark  is  when  a  horse  hath 
only  his  far  fore-foot  white  ;  the  second,  whon 
he  hath  his  near  hind-foot  white ;  tliii'd,  the 
two  hind  feet  white  is  a  good  mark,  especially 
if  he  has  a  star,  or  a  blaze  in  the  forehead. 
Four  white  feet  shews  good  nature,  but  are 
commonly  not  very  strong ;  and  the  fore  feet 
will  incline  to  be  brittle. 

llie  far  hind  foot  white,  is  esteemed  a  bad 
mark ;  also  the  two  fore-feet,  but  is  not  very 
common.  The  two  fore-feet,  and  one  hind-foot, 
is  somewhat  better.  Two  white  feet  of  a  side 
is  a  bad  mark,   so  it  is  when   a   horse  is  cross 


fid,  remarks,  on  breeding  in  general;  or  at  least 
something  which  niit^lit  be  ajjplied  to  the  ques- 
tioH  which  has  Uit(  ly  been  agitated  in  the  Jour- 
nal;  and  also  to  that  which  lias  been  since  pro- 
jjosed.  (The  subject  is  important,  and  is  one 
of  perpetual  inteiest  in  aijricultural  pursuits.) 
But  we  experienced  an  almost  total  disappoint- 
ment ;  which  serves  to  shew  that  little  or  no- 
thing had  been  then  considered,  or  decided,  in 
regard  to  domestic  animals  in  general  ;  nay,  even 
as  regards  the  subject  above,  scarcely  any  thing 
important  is  to  be  found,  but  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  never  used  the  colts  of  his  own  breed- 
ing for  stallions;  Ijut  chose  the  most  beautiful 
of  his  mares,  and  put  them  always  to  import- 
ed horses  from  the  original  race.  The  passage 
is  quoted  from  the  Duke's  book,  which  the  above 
author  says  was  I'ery  scarce  and  dear  when  he 
was  writing,  above  100  years  ago,  and  there- 
fore he  only  gave  an  abstract  of  it. 

"  You  may  provide  yourself  of  young  breeding 
mares  from  youi-  own  race ;  which  as  they  are 
good,  and  of  a  good  breed,  will  bring  you  forth 
more   beautiful  foals  than    any  other,  in  respect 


white  footed;  although  some  persons  esteem  it  j^j^^^  j,^.  ,^^,.g  ^^^^  ^^^^j^..^^  ,^  a  good  stalli- 
good  to  have  the  far  fore-foot  and  near  "!"!-;„  and  that  the  same  that  covers  themdidalso 
foot  white  especially  It  he  have  a  star  with  it.  ibegetthem;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  incest 
—We  find  here  h\iK  Jive  bad  marks,  so,  to  makei„_°„„„  ,,„„„„„      b,.^  „„„  o„„  „„t  t °„  ..o„  „*• 


out  the   number,  we  may  add,   that  two  white- 


among  horses.     But  you  are  not  to  make  use  of 
your  colts  for  stallions,   because  they  will  much 


teet  behind  and  one  before,  IS  a  bad  mark,  whe-,^^,^.^.^jg   j.,.„„^    ^1^^    ^^.^^   barbs;    and  if  you 

ther^the  fore-foot  be  right  or  left.  ^j^^^j^j  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^em  from  one  generation 

'-e  feet  (says  our  author)  are  those  ^^  ^„„tj,er,  they  ^ould  at  last  beconie 

;d  with  little  black    spots  round  ^j^^  ^^^^,.^1   ^^^^   „f  the  country  where 

excellent  mark.      1  he  higher^^.g.    ti^g^.^fore    j    would   never    advise 

s  upon   a  horses  legs,  he  is  so    ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^jj^^,^  ^^^^   your  own  breed, 

:    but  after  all,    the  jut  gment]^,^^^.  ^j^^^  would  change  him  for  a  gc 

irs   and   marks  is  according  to  „„   c„.,„;,v.  i,nv..P  •    hnt  «till  m;>kp  r-hni,- 


the  coronets;  an   excellent  mark. 

the  white  ascends  upon 

much   the  worse 

drawn  from  colours 

men's  fancies,   there  being  good  and  bad  of  all 

colours,   as  well  as  of  all  marks. 

"  A  feather  is  nothing  else  but  a  turning  of 
the  hair  (sometimes  called  a  rose)  resembling 
in  some  an  ear  of  barley,  and  a  kind  ofoilet  hole  in 
others.     When  it  reacheth  a  good  way  along  the 


advise  you  to 
but  ra- 
good  barb 
or  Spanish  horse  ;  but  still  make  choice  of  the 
most  '  cautiful  mares  af  your  own  race  to  breed 
from." 

The  general  directions  above,  do  not  include 
what  is  strictly  meant  by  in-and-in,  since  this 
latter  (as  we  understand  it)  would  confine  a 
whole  stock  to  any  two  chosen  original  animals  ; 
that  is,  as  soon  as  choice  offers,  you  may  select 
but  always  within  the 
st  two. 


upper  part  of  the  neck  near  to  the  mane,  it  is  a 

good  mark  ;  and  if  it  be  on  each  side  the  neck,  tliel^;;;;;-;;;;^/^";^   ^^ 

mark   is  better,     bo  likewise   if  there  be  inthe|^^^.^         .  ^  ^j^^  g,.^ 

forehead,  two  or  three  of  these  oilet  holes,  sepa-|'      °     ■'  

rate  from  each  other,  or  so  joined  as  to  form  a|Qp  ^jjg  SPECIFIC  INFLAMMATION  OF 
kind  of  leather.     Or  it  the  like  mark  be  upon|  THE  EYE 

the  ply  of  a  horse's  thigh,  and  upon  the  backj  -p^e  disease  now  to  be  described,  is  perhaps 
part  of  It,  near  to  where  the  end  of  his  dock  j^^  ^^^^^  common,  and  certainly  is  by  far  the 
reacheth,  it  is  a  very  good  mark.  ^^^^  dangerous  disease  of  the  Eye  of  the  Horse, 

"It   IS  saidot  horses  wliich  have  white  faces,  Ij^   ,^^^  seldom  been  distinguished  from   the  sim- 
or  blazes,  that  if  the  blaze  be  divided  m  the  niid-j    ,^  ^^^  puriform    inflammations   of  this  organ, 
dle.crossways    the  horse   will  be  of  an  odd  dis-  'j^^     j^   (^^  ^^^^  ^^^-^^^^  consequences  are  wel 
position;  but  if  his  near  hind  foot  be  white,  't  L^^^^^^j^ 
will  rectify  that  blemish.  r^^r  inflammation  is  seated   in    the  internal 

"Every  horse  that  is  not  white  or  gray,  >s  .j^  ^f  the  eye-ball,  aff-ecting  more  particular- 
esteemed  the  better  for  haying  a  star  in  his  tore-  f  ^^^  ^^^^^.^-^^  ^^^^  ^„^i  ^^e  iris, 
head.  You  may  easily  discover  when  it  hath,  '  xhere  usually  comes  on  very  suddenly,  per- 
been  made  by  art,  because  there  will  be  no  hair L^  ^^  ^  ^^^  j^  „;  ^t,  a  great  tenderness  in  one 
111  the  middle  of  It  and  the  white  hairs  will  be  ^  ^^  commonly  marked  by  the  eye-lid  being 
m.ich  longer  than  the  rest.  ■        ■     ^       shut,   a  copious  secretion  of  tears,  the  white  of 

"  Ihe  tlollanders   roast   a  large  onion  m  hotlj,^^  appearing  slightly  red.  and  the   whole 

ashes,    and   being    almost    thoroughly     ro'-sted,l  f       f^^^^er  of  the  eye 


they  divide  it  in  two,  and  dip  it  in  scalding 
hot  walnut  oil,  after  which  they  immediately  ap- 
ply the  flat  side  of  it  to  the  part  of  the  forehead 
where  they  intend  to  make  the  star,  and  keep 
it  there  for  half  an  hour ;  then  anoint  the  scalded 
place  with  oil  of  roses:  in  a  short  time  the 
scarf  skin  falls  away,  and  there  grows  up  in  the 
new  one  some  white  hairs ;  but  the  star  in  the 
middle  remains  always  without  hair,  as  was  be- 
fore observed." 

"  A  discourse  of  Breeding,  and  how  to  raise  a 

good  a-nd  beautiful  race  of  Horses." 
We   entered  upon    this    chapter  with    great 


ye  dim  and  coloured  ; 
there  being  no  distinct  speck  on  the  cornea,  as 
takes  jjlace  in  the  common  inflammation  of  the 
eye.  The  redness  of  the  eye-ball  is  never  very 
remarkable,  even  though  the  disease  assumes 
its  most  aggravated  form  ;  but  the  dimness  of 
the  anterior  chamber  increases  rapidly,  and  in 
two  or  three  days,  or  even  a  shorter  period,  a 
yellow  spot  appears  at  the  bottom  of  that  cavity, 
arising  from  the  formation  of  pus.  Sometimes 
the  quantity  of  pus  is  very  considerable,  and  I 
have  seen  it  fill  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  ante- 
rior chamber. 

After   lasting    one,   two,  or  three  weeks,  the 
inflammation  and  watering  usually  begin  gradu- 


hopes  of  finding  some  curious,  and  perhaps  use-  ally  to  subside.     The  pus,  though  in  a  very  large 
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quantity,  is 


sometimes  almost  entirely  absorbed, 
so  that  scarcely  anv  vestige  is  to  be  stcii  ;  a»d 
in  other  instances,  thin  webs  of  opaque  matter 
remain,  which  destroy  the  transparency  and  lus- 
tre of  the  eye,  and  which  by  their  acaicsion  to 
the  edges  of  the  pupil,  interfere  with  its  mo- 
tions, and  destroy  its  form. 

It  is  astonishing  how  acute  dealers  m  horses 
are,  in  discovering  an  eye  which  has  had  an 
attack  of  this  kind. 

Sooner  or  later,  whilst  the  horse  appears  m 
a  state  of  perfect  health,  the  eye  is  again  at- 
tacked, the  disease  being  accompanied  by  the 
same  symptoms,.,  making  a  similar  progress,  and 
having  the  same  termination;  whilst  each  new 
attack  is  accompanied  with  the  deposition  ot 
more  and  more  opaque  matter.  Those  attacks 
succeed  each  other  at  very  different,  and  some- 
times at  very  distant  intervals,  until  the  whole 
pupil  is  filled  with  an  opaque  white  matter,  and 
the  sight  of  the  eve  completely  destroyed. 

During  this  progress,  the  disease  is  otten  con- 
fined to  one  eye,  at  least  one  eye  is  usually  much 
more  severely  affected  than  the  other.  In  some 
cases  the  two  eyes  are  simultaneously  aff"ected, 
and  finally,  by  a  succession  of  attacks,  the 
horse  becomes  completely  blind. 

If  an  eye,  which  has  in  this  manner  suff"ered, 
be  dissected,  it  will  be  found  that  the  external 
changes  have  been  accompanied  with  still  more 
serious  internal  derangements.  The  crystalline 
!ens  has  lost  its  natural  transparency,  forming  in 
the  human  eye  what  is  called  a  Cataract,  or  in 
the  horse,  "  Moon  blindness." 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  horses  are 
very  subject  to  this  disease.  It  attacks  them  of 
all  ages,  of  all  classes,  and  in  all  states  of  condi- 
tion ;  though,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve, it  is  most  common  in  those  that  are  high 
bred,  and  in  high  condition.  It  is  therefore 
probable,  that  dark,  hot,  and  ill-ventilated  sta- 
bles, must  have  great  influence  in  the  production 
of  this  disease. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  most  frequent  in  particular 
lines  of  blood  ;  and  those  who  breed  horses  for 
the  turf,  are  averse  to  breed  from  mares  or  stal- 
lions who  have  weak  or  blind  eyes. 

This  disease  has  usually  been  found  incurable, 
and  when  a  horsc's-eye  has  once  been  aff"ected 
with  it,  the  proprietor  is  generally  anxious  to 
sell  the  horse,  aware  of  the  disease  returning 
sooner  or  later,  and  finally  terminating  in  blind- 
Bleeding,  moderate  purging,  a  cooling  diet, 
and  a  well-aired  stable,  afford  a  temporary  re- 
lief, and  moderate  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms. Considerable  bfnefit  is  derived,  in  some 
cases,  from  the  application  of  the  vinous  tinc- 
ture of  opium  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  the 
manner  formerly  directed.  A  setou  in  the  tem- 
ple, or  cheek,  has  also  been  advised  by  some  ; 
bat  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  these 
remedies  never  prevent  the  repetition  of  attacks, 
and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  organ. 

FROM  THE  OLD  COLONY   MEMORIAL. 

Sir,— In  your  last  paper,  a  correspondent  in- 
quires, "  from  whence  came  the  sweet  corn,  and 
at  what  time  it  was  introduced  here  ?" 

Of  the  natural  history  of  the  sweet  corn,  it  is 
presumed,  that  with  all  the  other  species  of  In- 
dian corn,  it  is  indigenous  to  America.  Of  this 
particular  species,  nothing  was  known  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  (if  in  New-England)  before 
1779,  in  that  year  an  expedition  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Sullivan,  was  sent  against  the  Six 
nations  of  Indians,  inhabiting  on  the  borders  oi 
tlic   Susquehannah.     Poor's  brigade  made  a  part 


of    that     expedition.      A    gentleman     from  thisjthe  hay,  will  be  found  also  to  conduce   much  to 
place,*  then  an  officer  in  that  brigade,  on   his  rc-jthe  health  and  thrift  of  the  stock.     For  the   use 


turn,  after  the  expedition,  brought  some  ears  of 
that  corn.-f  That  was  the  first  of  the  species 
ever  seen  here,  and  has,  since  that  time  been 
more  and  more  diffused  ;  and  1  believe  within  a 
yiiu  years  only,  has  been  generally  and  extensive- 
ly cultivated  for  culinary  purposes.  The  spe- 
cies has  undergone  some  change  since  it  was  first 
ntroduced — then  the  core  was  a  bright  crimson, 
and  after  being  boiled,  and  the  corn  taken  off',  if 
the  core  was  laid  in  contact  with  any  linen  (the 
tabic  cloth  or  a  napkin,)  it  communicated  an  in- 
delible stain,  this  inconvenience  has  disappeared 
— this  species  also,  like  what  is  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  southern,  or  flat  corn,  by  re- 
peated planting  here,  assimilates  to  our  local  corn 
— for  a  number  of  years  I  was  careful  in  select- 
ing the  largest  and  fairest  ears  for  seed,  until  it 
grew  nearly  as  large  and  as  fair  as  the  common 
corn,  and  at  the  same  time  lost  much  of  its  pecu- 
liar qualities,  softness  anA  s-'veetness  ;  and  I  con- 
cluded it  would,  in  process  of  cultivation,  be- 
come assimilated  to  the  common  corn  of  New 
England — although  I  accidentally  discovered  that 
the  ears  which  were  produced  on  the  suckers 
(and  it  is  very  much  disposed  to  sucker)  were 
smaller,  much  more  disshevellcd,and  in  appear- 
ance perfectly  similar  to  the  corn  wb.ich  I  first 
remembered  to  have  seen.  I  then  selected  some 
of  the  ears  from  the  suckers,  which  were  suffi- 
ciently ripe  and  severed  for  seed,  and  found,  that 
on  the  next  year's  planting,  I  had  reproduced 
corn,  at  the  least  ten  years  retrograde  ;  and 
have  since  then,  annually  saved  a  portion  of  the 
seed  in  that  mode,  the  fact  will  be  obvious  to  any 
one  whois  in  the  practice  of  gathering  the  corn, 
that  the  ears  which  are  produced  on  the  suckers, 
though  small,  retain  the  milk  longer,  and  are 
suitable  for  the  table  longer,  than  those  that  are 
produced  on  the  leading  stalks. 
Yours,  &c. 

PLYMOTHEUS. 


FROM  THE  REPUBLICAN  AND  YEOMAN. 

THE  FARMER. 

J-/ay. — The  best  period  for  cutting  clover 
and  herds-grass,  is  when  they  are  in  full  bloom. 
This  will  be  found  to  inipn  vc  the  quality  of  the 
hay  more  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  Other 
grass,  that  grows  short  and  dense  at  th.e  bottom 
especially  on  cold  and  moist  lands,  and  also  on 
lands  you  do  not  intend  to  plough,  should  not  be 
cut  so  early. — Not  only  will  the  crop  of  hay  be 
materially  lessened,  but  the  land  will  receive  no 
inconsiderable  detriment  from  such  early  mow- 
ing. 

The  practice  of  salting  Cattle  in  the  winter  is 
extremely  injurious  and  should  be  abandoned. — 
To  prevent  the  necessity  of  this,  by  far  the  best 
method  is  to  put  the  salt  upon  the  hay  when  it  is 
put  into  mow.  If  this  is  done,  your  cattle  will 
require  no  salt  in  its  crude  state  during  the  whole 
winter  nor  will  they  take  it  if  off"ered  to  them.— 
Another  inducement  to  the  practice  of  salting 
hay  in  the  mow,  is  the  unavoidable  waste  of  salt 
and  labor  which  accompanies  the  old  method  of 
using  it  in  the  winter  in  its  crude  state.  It  also 
pre\-ents  the  danger  of  the  hay's  suflFering  injury 
from  heat  and  by  improving  its  quality,  will  oc- 
casion much  less  waste  in  the  expenditure  of  it 
during  the  winter.     This  practice   of  seasoning 


of  salt  in  the  winter  is  accompanied  sometimes 
with  costiveness,  and  and  at  others  it  produces 
opposite  eflfects,  and  invariably  renders  the  cattle 
more  susceptible  of  the  cold.  And  it  not  unfrc- 
quently  results  in  the  loss  of  flesh,  and  disease. — 
loo  profuse  an  use  of  salt  upon  hay  would  no 
doubt  prove  detrimental.  Aljout  six  quarts  to 
the  t()n  is  the  requisite  quantity.  Having  for  a 
series  of  years,  pursued  the  practice  of  salting 
my  hay  in  the  mow,  I  consider  it  superior  to  any 
other  method  of  using  salt,  by  at  least,  two  hun- 
dred per  cent. 

As  tea  contains  volatile  parts  that  should  be 
preserved,  and  in  which  its  better  qualities  exist, 
the  tea-pot  should  be  handed  to  each  person  on  a 
tray  with  cups  and  sugar;  for  when  made  out  of 
the  room,  all  its  reviving  spirit  has  evaporated 
before  it  reaches  the  guest.  It  is  not  the  bitter- 
ness but  the  fragrance  of  tea  that  is  cheering. 
When  the  infusion  has  once  been  completed,  it 
is  found  that  any  further  addition  of  the  herb  only 
aff"ords  a  very  small  increase  of  strength,  the  wa- 
ter having  cooled,  much  below  the  boiling  point, 
and  consequently  acting  very  slightly  ;  therefore 
it  is  better  to  make  fresh  tea  in  a  second  vessel, 
than  to  add  it  to  the  exhausted  and  cool  leaves. 
— Philli/is's  History  of  Cultivated  Vegetables. 
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PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 

Flour  from  the  wagons,  ,*,6  12A  cts.  to  6  25 — 
^^'haI■f  do.,  %6  cash — Wheat,  white,  |ll  20  to 
gl  25— Red  do.,  gl  15  to  1  20 — White  corn,  65 
to  66  cts. — Yellow  do,.  62  to  65  cts. — Wry,  50  to  55 
— Oats,  23  to  25  cts. — Shad,  trimmed.  No.  1.  ^8  to  9 
— Untrimmed,  No.  1  do.,  $7  to  8 — No.  2,  do.  ^6, 
dull— Herrings,  No.  1,  §3  50— No.  2,  gS— Beef, 
Northern  mess  per  bbl.  $10  to  10  25 — Baltimore, 
prime  do.  §9  to  §9  75 — Hams,  10  to  12  cts. — 
middlings,  6  to  8  cts. — Cotton,  West  India,  per 
lb.  according  to  quality,  15  to  25  cts. — New  Or- 
leans prime,  16  to  18  cts. — Georgia,  upland,  do. 
14  to  16  cts. — Cheese,  N.  England,  12  to  15  cts. 
scarce — Coal,  Virginia,  per  bushel,  25  to  39 
cts. — English  do.,  40  cts. — Flax  per  lb.  10  to  10§ 
cents — Hops,  fresh,  per  lb.  10  to  12  cents — Hogs' 
lard,  per  lb.  9  to  10  cents — Hides,  E.  Shore,  per 
lb.  8  to  10  cents — Leather,  soal,  per  lb.  24  to  25 
cts. — Upper  do.,  whole  hide,  §3  to  $4  25 — 
Salt,  St.  Ubes,  per  bushel,  50  cts. — Cadiz,  do. 
42  cts. — Liverpool,  blown,  40  cts. — Ground  do. 
50 — Turks'  Island,  60 — Wool,  Merino,  fuU  blood, 
per  lb.  35  to  40  cts. — Do.  mixed,  28  to  30  cts. — 
Common  country  do.,  20  to  30  cts. — An  advance 
in  these  prices  from  12  to  18  cts.,  when  assort- 
ed and  cleaned— Pitch,  per  bbl.  $2  25  to  $2  50 
—Tar,  per  bbl.,  $1  60  to  §1  70 — Rosin  do,  ^1  50 
to  g2— Turpentine,  Soft,  ^2  25  to  §2  50— Spi- 
rits Turpentine,  per  gal.  80  cts. — Beef,  fresh, 
per  lb.  6  to  10  cts. — Pork  per  lb.  5  to  8  cts. — 
Veal  per  lb.  6  to  10  cts. — Mutton,  per  lb.  6  to  8 
cts.— Lard  do.,  12  cts.— Butter  do.,  20  to  25  cts. 

Eggs,  per  doz.,  12i  cts. — Potatoes,  per  busliel, 

75  to  87  i  cts. 

Virginia  tobacco— sales  have  been  made  at  $T. 

Maryland  tobacco — same  as  last  report — little- 
sold  the  last  week. 


*   Ca/itain  Richard  Bagnat,  then  a  Lieutenant. 

t  There  called  Pappoon  corn— probably  from 
its  tenderness  and  s^veetness,  made  the  food  of  chil- 
dren. 
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AGKICLLTUitK. 


\Vc  liuvc  on  other  occasions  expressed,  and 
yet  more  sensibly  felt,  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terest is  already!  and  is  likely  to  be  still  more 
indebted  to  the'patriotic  disposition  and  liberali- 
ty of  the  officers  of  cur  Navy.  Though  the 
field  of  entcrpi'ize,  and  of  nautical  research  is 
compai-ativcly  restricted  by  a  state  of  peace; 
nevertheless  our  officers  are  not  idle,  at  home  or 
abroad. — The  letters  that  we  have  often  and  re- 
ccntlv  seen  from  beardle::s  youths  in  that  service, 
really  do  credit  to  the  corps — they  give  ns  un- 
affected descriptions  of  foreign  towns,  scenery, 
habits,  productions,  government,  &c.  which,  if 
not  profoiind,  arc  yet  sprightly  and  amusing,  and 
clearly  indicative  of  that  eager  curiosity  which  is 
ihc  pioneer  of  knowledge  and  parent  of  atten- 
tive observation  ;  which  promises  the  somidest 
fruit,  when  they  shall  have  attained  the  vi- 
gour of  maturity".  Hence  we  find  in  our  officers 
of  higher  grade  and  more  experience,  the  va- 
riety of  solid  attainments  ;  the  facility  ot  com- 
munication, and  the  polish  of  manners  which  fall 
only  to  the  enviable  lot  of  those  who  are  blessed 
with  active  minds,  the  opportunity  of  observation 
by  travel,  and  the  sacred  ambition  to  employ  these 
advantages  for  their  own  honour  and  their  coun- 
trv's  good.  But  the  idea  we  would  more  parti- 
cularly intimate  is,  that  to  us,  there  appears 
to  be  something  in  the  nature  of  their  avoca- 
tion which  leads  them  to  agricultural  pursuits  ; 
whenever  their  feelings  are  no  longer  engi'oss- 
ed  by  the  all-absorbing  anxieties,  and  thi\^t 
for  professional  distinction,  which  naturally  be- 
long to  a  state  of  war.  Proof  on  proof  might 
be  given  in  support  of  this  suggestion  ;  hence 
is  it,  that  researches  are  now  made  in  every 
foreign  country,  by  the  officers  of  the  navy,  for 
whatever  may  add  variety  and  value  to  the 
stock  of  agricultural  materials  in  their  own  :  and  in 
further  corroboration,  let  us  add  with  pride,  that 
of  all  classes,  having  regard  to  their  numl>crs, 
ftom  which  support  could  be  expected  to  a 
jounial  almost  altogether  agricultural,  the 
E;reaief.t  proportion  of  subscribers  to  the  Farmer, 
sing\dar  as  it  may  appear,  consists  of  officers  of 
the  jXavy. — Again — It  is  to  them  we  owe  it,  li- 
mited as  their  pay  is  known  to  be,  that,  within 
a  few  years  past  we  have  received  through 
our  publick  ships — the  fine  horses  of  Arabia,  of 
Barbarv,  and  Peru — the  large  and  spirited  Ass- 
es of  Malta,  the  beautiful  cattle  of  Tuscany,  ce- 
lebrated since  the  days  of  Virgil — the  sheep  of 
Spain  and  Barbary — the  Llamas  and  splendid 
specimens  of  the  feathered  tribes  from  South 
America — the  prolific  swine,  and  fine  poultry  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  delicious  nylons  of  the 
Mediterranean,  with  grain,  grass,  and  vegeta- 
ble seeds  from  all  tjuarlers  of  the  world.  And  we 
have  no  doubt  but  the  Constellation,  just  return- 
ed to  her  native  shores,  has  brought  her  contri- 
butions from  the  fertile  coasts  of  the  Pacific. 
It  is  true  these  offerings  to  agriculture  are  si- 
lently and  unostentatiously  made  ;  but  they  are 
surely  not  the  less  valuable,  or  worthy  of  record 
and  remembrance  on  that  account.  It  would  give  us 
pleasure,  could  we  do  more  particular  justice  to  the 
individual  contributors,  amongst  whom  may  now 
be  named,  withoutintentionalslight  tosuch  asmay 
be  omitted,  Bainbridgc,  Stewart,  Chaunccy, 
Downes,  Jones,  Morris,  Henley,  Ballard,  Booth, 
Hambleton  and  Lai  timer.  Th;.t  all  these  have  with. 
in  a  few  years  made  valuable  presents  to  their  conn- 
try,  in  the  way  we  have  described,  has  fallen  in 
most  instances,  casually,  and  in  others  more  di- 
rectly, under  the  Editor's  notice — at  our  very  el- 
bow, more  than  two  dozen  volumes  by  differ- 
ent authors,  on  Italian  agriculture,  serve  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  well  applied  zeal  of  the  present 


gallant  commander  of  our  >faval  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  accom- 
plished predecessor  in  command  that  several 
pens  at  our  late  Cattle  Show,  were  filled  to  the 
admiration  of  the  Society. 

The  course  of  reflection  in  which  we  have 
here  indulged,  was  occasioned  by  turning  over 
our  file  of  communications  to  the  following  no- 
tices and  extracts  respecting  the  agriculture 
of  Italy — for  which  we  are  indebted  to  S.  Ham- 
bleton, ICsq.,  Purser  of  the  Columbus,  on  her  late 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  under  command  of 
Commodore  Bainbridge. — Edit.  Am.  Farmkk. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    GALAGNANIS' 
GUIDE  THROUGH  ITALY. 

Soil  and  Agriculture  of  Piedmont  and  Lombar- 
dy,  and  of  Italy  in  general. 
Italy  may  lie  classed  into  three  regions,  ac- 
cording to  the  three  systems  of  cultivation 
which  distinguish  them  from  each  other  ;  while 
the  difference  of  climate,   of  productions,  and  of 


'I'he  soil  deposited  by  the  waters,  equally  rich 
and  deep,  is  almost  every  whirc  on  a  perfect 
level.  Banks  of  peljljles  are  only  fotmd  on  ap- 
proaching tlie  mountains,  tl\e  whole  plain  con- 
sistingof  a  black  mould  of  great  fertility.  From 
the  heights  of  the  mountains  which  command  all 
Lombardy,  there  descends  a  prodigious  abun- 
dance of  currents,  which  art  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  master  ;  their  direction,  however,  is  divi- 
ded in  innumerable  ways  by  the  multiplication 
of  irrigating  canals,  so  that  tliei-e  is  hard- 
ly a  farm  or  a  meadow  that  is  not  within  reach 
of  a  canal  and  a  sluice.  This  luxuriancy  of  iri-i- 
gation  is  displayed  under  a  beautiful  climate, 
and  unites  with  the  action  of  a  southern  sun  in 
producing  all  the  phenomena  of  the  most  vi- 
gorous vegetation.  Tiiese  great  natural  advan- 
tages have  long  since  accumulated  in  happy 
Lombardy  an  immense  population,  and  witli  all 
its  consequences;  such  as  numerous  towns  and 
markets,  with  fine  roads  leading  to  them  from 
every  part  of  the  country  ;  the  country  itself 
rural  manners,  will  readily  point  them  out  to! subdivided  into  an  infinite  number  of  small  pro- 
the  observation,  and  the  remarks  of  the  travel-  perties,  in   the   centre  of    which     is  the  Farm 


ler. 

The  first  of  these  regions  begins  towards  the 
Alps  of  Susa,  and  Mount  Cenis,  and  extends  to 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  It  comprehends  all 
the  plains  of  I^ombardy,  separated  l)y  the  course 
of  the  Po,  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  fe- 
cundity of  the  soil  in  this  rich  plain  is  such,  that 
its  various  productions,  which  succeed  each  other 
witliout  interruption,  emulate  each  other  in  the 
luxuriancy  of  their  growth  ;  and  from  this  skil- 
ful mixture  cf  crops,  this  region  may  be  called 
t/ie  country  of  cultivation  by  a  rotation  of 
cro/o). 

The  second  of  these  regions  extends  over  all 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Appennines,  from 
the  frontiers  of  Province  to  the  boundaries  of 
Calabria.  This  I  call  the  region  of  the  Olive 
Tree,  or  the  Canaanean  cultivation.  It  oidy 
occupies  slopes  and  hills.  This  kind  of  oriental 
culture  rises  on  steps  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
in  a  series  of  terraces  ingeniously  supported  by 
walls  of  turf,  and  covers  these  wild  spots  with 
several  species  of  fruit  trees. 

The  third  region  may  be  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  country  of  bad  air,  or  of  Patriarch 
culture.     It     extends  along   the    Mediterranean 

from  Pisa  to  Terricina,  and  comprehends  all; which  spread  over  the  uniform  plains  of  the 
the  plains  that  spread  out  between  the  sea  andiNorth;  neither  do  we  find  those  romantic  spots 
the  first  chain  of  the  Appennines.  This  region, [in  which  the  Swiss  valleys  display  their  charms  ; 
fortunately  the  least  extensive,  depopulated  byjbut  we  nm  over  the  face  of  a  country  in  which 
the  plague  of  a  fatal  atmosphere,  has  beheld  its' these  divers  aspects  seem  to  unite  in  a  manner 
antient   prosperity   disappear,    with  its  villages,  to  recall  them  all  to  mind. 


House;  and  finally  their  land  is  cultivated  with 
great  art,  and  in  such  a  way  that  neither  space 
nor  time  is  lost  in  its  cultivation.  The  crops 
arc  bordered  with  plantations  of  fruit  trees  of 
every  species,  mixed  with  the  mulberry,  poplar, 
and  oak  ; — and  that  even  the  latter  may  not  sen  e 
merely  for  shade,  it  is  made  to  support  the  vine 
plants,  whose  branches  shooting  forth  on  every 
side,  cover  them  over  like  a  dome,  and  fail 
back  in  festoons. 

The  taste  for  plantations  is  so  great  almost 
all  over  Lombardy,  that  the  eye  of  the  passen- 
ger cannot  pierce  through  it;  he  travels  through 
an  horizon  always  veiled,  and  which  he  only 
discovers  as  he  advances.  This  succession  of 
landscapes,  which  always  prepares  something 
unexpected  for  the  imagination;  this  freshness 
of  verdure;  these  numberless  habitations,  which 
imite  a  degree  of  elegance  with  comfort  ;  thes? 
fields,  whose  luxuriant  shade  has  a  wild  ap- 
pearance, while  their  cultivation  bespeaks  tfi'- 
utmost  perfection  of  rural  oeconomy — present  al- 
together a  contrast  and  harmony  which  no  other 
country  exhibits  in  the  same  degree — we  do  not 
see  here  that  wide  and  monotonous  vegetation 
of    the   plains    of   India,    nor    those  vast   fields 


hamlets,  and  agriculture.  These  lands,  covered 
with  immense  pastures,  only  serve  to  feed  flocks, 
which,  like  those  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  form  the  only  wealth  of  the  shepherds  to 
whom  they  Ijelong. 

Besides  these  three  grand  divisions,  Italy  con- 
tains also  in  its  high  mountains,  wild  districts, 
where  the  inhabitant  lives  only  on  the  produce 
of  the  woods;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Po  there 
are  likewise  vast  meadows  always  green,  and 
watered  by  innumerable  canals,  solely  devoted 
to  the  rearing  of  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  But 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  system  of 
agriculture  followed  in  Piedmont,  which  greatly 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  that  country,  surrounded 
by  the  Alps,  and  favoured  by  nature  with  its 
richest  gifts. 

The  first  agricultural  region  of  Italy  extends 
from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  foot  of  Ihe  Ap- 
pennines, over  that  immense  plain  which  begins 
at  the  passage  of  Suza,  and  only  terminates  on 
the  eastern  limits  of  Italy.  This  vast  region 
may  be  called  the  garden  of  Europe,  and  is, 
>  ithout  dispute,  the  part  that  has  been  most  fa- 
voured by  nature. 


The  accumulation  of  towns  is  enormous  in 
Piedmont;  and  this  country,  the  limited  extent 
of  which  is  disputed  by  a  great  extent  of  moun- 
tains, supplies  grain  and  cattle  to  Genoa,  to  Nice, 
and  even  to  Toulon.  There  is  perhaps  no  coun- 
try that  can  dispose  of  so  great  a  portion  of  its 
annual  productions,  and  none  where  the  econo- 
my and  administration  of  farms  is  better  under- 
stood.— p.  46. 

LOMBARDY. 

The  further  we  advance  towards  the  East,  in 
following  the  course  of  the  Po,  the  deeper  and 
more  fertile  is  the  bed  of  vegetable  mould  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  the  rivers,  the  beds  of  which, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  are  deep  with  high  banks, 
here  flow  on  a  level  with  the  soil  as  they  approach 
the  Adriatic;  and  the  country  of  course  is  better 
watered  and  more  humid.  Thecultivation  ofcani* 
therefore  diminishes,  and  the  meadows,  extend 
over  a  vast  space.  Th'  s  change  becomes  sensible 
in  the  environsof  Placentia.  The  subdivision  ofthe 
farms  and  the  system  of  their  administration  are 


.  ///  k-inds  of  grain. 
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the  same  as 
crops  and  the 
It  is  not  so 
the  wealth  of  this  portion  of  Lombardy,  and  tht 
face  of  the  country  becomes  still  more  beautiful 
and  more  animated.  All  the  right  bank  of  the 
Po  is  planted  with  magnificent  oaks,  whose  wide 
spreading  range  of  branches  gives  a  freshness 
and  verdure  that  one  would  not  expect  tofindin 
Italy.  These  oaks  afford  a  harvest  of  acorn 
which  serve  to  fatten  an  immense  number  ot 
hogs.  And  it  is  astonishing  that  the  shade  oi 
these  oaks  hardly  does  any  damage  to  the  crops 
that  grow  under  them,  a  circumstance  that  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  triple  effect  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  irrigation,  and  climate.  It  is 
in  the  plains  that  border  on  the  course  of  the 
Po  that  those  Parmesan  Cheeses  are  made,  of 
■which  tlie  consumption  is  prodigious  in  Italy, 
and  all  over  Euroije.  These  meadows  are  the 
most  fertile  in  the  world;  constantly  watered, 
they  produce  thiee,  and  sometimes  four  crops 
of  forage;  but  being  divided  into  an  infinite 
number  of  small  properties  which  form  a 
multitude  of  farms,  there  arc  but  few  that 
can  keep  \ip  a  cheese  factory  alone,as  this 
requires  the  entire  milk  afforded  by 
least  fifty  cows.  For  this  reason,  these  people 
have  long  since  formed  societies  for  making  their 
cheese  in  common.  Twice  a  day  the  milk  of 
fifty  or  sixty  associated  cows  is  brought  to  the 
common  dairy,  where  a  man  keeps  an  account 
of  each  separate  portion  of  milk — a  nnming  ac- 
count is  thus  kept  up  which  is  settled  every  tix 
months  by  a  proportionate  quantity  of  cheeses 

The  breed  of  horned  cattle  also  changes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Placcntia:  we  no  longer  see 
those  large  oxen  of  Piedmont,  with  reddish  hair 
and  small  horns,  but  the  fields  are  covered  with 
fine  cows  of  alight  slate  colour,  with  thin  legs 
a  cylindrical  body,  lively  eyes,  and  long  horn 
regularly  twisted!  This  breed  is  evidently  the 
produce  of  a  constant  crossing  between  the  Hun- 
garian breed,  and  that  of  the  small  Swiss  Can- 
tons. 

This  superb  Hungarian  breed  subsists  with- 
out mixture  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  affords 
the  finest  and  best  oxen  in  the  world;  but  the 
cows  are  bad  milkers,  and  the  people  of  Lorn 
bardy  long  ago  perceived  that  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  them  to  produce  this  effect,  and  to  draw 
from  their  meadows  all  the  produce  of  which 
they  are  susceptible.  Thus,  from  a  period,  the 
date  of  which  is  unknown,  2000  cows  annually, 
pass  Mount  St.  Gothard  and  arc  spread  over 
Lombardy,  where  they  bring  a  principle  of  re- 
generation of  the  species,  which  alone  ])reserves 
in  the  Italian  breeds  those  qualities  which  ren- 
der them  precious. 

The  management  of  the  farms  is,  as  in  Pied- 
mont, a  lease  for  half  the  profits; — but  the 
saccession  of  the  crops  is  a  little  different.  The 
meadows  occupy  a  greater  space,  and  the  Indian 
corn  cedes  a  great  portion  of  the  soil  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  hemp  and  winter  beans.  The  succes- 
sion of  crops  is  generally  as  follows: — 

1st  year — Indian  corn,  and  hemp  manured. 

2.  *  Com. 

3.  Winter  beans. 

4.  Corn,  manured. 

5.  Clover,  ploughed  up  after  the    1st  crop. 

6.  Corn. 

In  the  environs  of  Parma  they  have  begun  to 
cultivate  tobacco  with  great  success,  and  it  then 
replaces  during  the  first  year  the  Indian  corn 
and  hemp. 


lertility  of  the  soil  is  by  no  means  exhausted, 
while  at  the  same  time  all  the  necessary  prepa- 
ration can  be  given  to  the  ground,  and  it  can 
be  cleared  and  cleaned  at  equal  intervals. 

Such  is  the  agriculture  of  that  portion  of 
Lombardy  which  extends  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po,  that  is  to  say,  a  part  of  the  first  ag- 
ricultural region  of  Italy,  which  we  pointed  out 
above.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  crops 
are  almost  all  of  the  nutritive  kind,  and  that 
excepting  silk  and  hemj),  none  is  destined  for 
manufactures.     The  result  of  this  abundant  pro 

sion  of  aliment  is  an  immense  population,  no 
branch  of  which  are  manufacturers,  because  they 
nave  no  material  within  their  reach. — p.  142. 


POMARIUM  BKITANNICUM, 
An   Historical   and  Botanical  account  of  Fruiff., 
known    in   Great    Britain,  by    Henry    Philips. 
— Second  Kdition. 

(Continued  from  page  1-16.) 

CHERRY.— CERASUS. 

In  Botany,  of  the  IcoHcondria  Monogynia  Class. 

It  was  formerly   considered  by    Botanists  as  a 

distinct   (,'enus  ;  but  Linnaus  pronounces  it  of 

the  Primus  S/iecies. 

This  beautiful  fruit  was  procured  and  brought 
nto  Europe  by  the  overthrow  of  Mithridates,king 


wrote  his  Natural  History,  which  was  about  the 
0th  year,  A.  D.  "  The  reddest  cherries,"  con- 
tinues he,  "  are  called  afironia  ;  the  blackest, 
actia  ;  the  Cxcilian  are  round.  The  Julian  chrr- 
es  have  a  pleasant  taste,  but  are  so  tender  that 
they  must  be  eaten  when  gathered,  as  they  will 
aot  endure  carriage."  The  Duracine  cherries 
were  esteemed  the  best,  but  in  Picardy  the  Por- 
tugal cherries  were  moit  admired.  The  Mire- 
donian  cherries  grew  on  dwarf  trees ;  and  cue 
kind  is  mentioned  by  the  above  author,  which 
never  appeared  ripe,  having  a  hue  between 
green,  red,  and  black.  He  mentions  a  cherry 
that  was  grafted,  in  his  time,  on  a  bay-tree  stock, 
which  circumstance  gave  it  the  name  of  laurea  : 
this  cherry  is  described  as  having  an  agreeable 
bitterness.  "  The  cherry-tree  could  never  be 
made  to  grow  in  Egypt,"  continues  Pliny,  "  with 
all  the  care  and  attention  of  man." 

The  county  of  Kent  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  the  r|uantity  of  cherries  which  it  produces,  and 
in  all  probability,  they  were  first  planted  in  this 
l)art  of  England,  of  which  Cxsar  speaks  more 
favourably  than  of  any  other  part  which  he  visit- 
ed. Some  authors  assure  ns,  that  the  whole  race 
of  cherries  that  had  been  brought  to  this  country 
by  the  Romans,  were  lost  in  the  Saxon  period, 
and  were  nnlv  restored  by  Richard  Harris,  fruit- 
erer to  Henry  the  Vlllth,  who  brought  them 
from  Flanders,  and  planted  them  at   Sittingbourn 


of  Pontus,  when  he  was  driven  from  his  dominions  I  i^Kent.  This  appears  to  be  an  error,  asGerrard 
by  Lucullus,  the  Roman  general,  who  found  the|says,  "  the  Flanders'  cherne-tree  differeth  not 
cherry-tree  growing  in  Cerasus,  a  city  of  Pontus,!  f,.Q,T,  our  English  cherrie-tree  in  stature  or  in 
(now  "called  Keresoun,  a  maritimetown  belonging  I  fm-me,"  kc. 


*  The  American  reader  must  not  mistake 
'^  com"  for  "Indian  corn":  wheat,  rye.  Bar- 
fey— every  thing  made  into  tn-ead  is"  corn." 


to  the  Turks  in  Asia,)  which  his  army  destroyed, 
and  from  whence  it  derived  the  present  name  of 
Cherry.  LucuUus,  who  was  as  great  an  admirer 
of  nature  as  he  was  of  the  arts,  thought  this 
tree  of  so  much  importance,  that  when  he  was 
granted  a  triumph,  it  was  placed  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous situation  among  the  royal  treasures 
which  he  obtained  from  tlie  sacking  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Armenia  ;  and  I  doubt  nuich  if  there  was 
a  more  valuable  acquisition  made  to  Rome  by 
that  war,  which  is  stated  by  Plutarch  to  have 
cost  the  Armenians  155,000  men  :  we  may  very 
justly  style  it  the  fruit  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 

Botany  seems  to  have  been  more  studied  in  ear- 
ly times  by  distingushed  persons  than  at  present. 
In  this  instance  we  find  the  conquered  and  the 
conqueror  both  botanists.  Mithridates,  whom 
Cicero  considered  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever 
sat  on  a  throne,  and  who  had  vanquished  twenty- 
four  nations  whose  different  languages  he  had 
learnt,  and  spoke  with  the  same  ease  and  fluen- 
cy as  his  own,  found  time  to  write  a  treatise  on 
botany  in  the  Greek  language.  His  skill  in  physic 
s  well  known  :  there  is  even,  at  this  day,  a  cele- 
brated antidote,  called  Mithridate,  a  particular 
translation  of  the  account  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  walnut. 

It  was  in  the  ftSth  year  before  the  birth  ef 
Christ,  that  Lucullus  planted  the  cherry-tree  in 
Italy,  which  "  was  so  well  slocked,"  says  Pliny, 
"that  in  less  than  twenty-six  years  after,  other 
lands  had  cherries,  even  as  far  as  Britain  beyond 
the  Ocean."  This  would  make  their  introduction 
to  England  as  early  asthe42d  year  before  Christ, 
although  they  are  generally  stated  not  to  have 
been  brought  to  this  country  until  tlie  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Nero,  A.  D.  55. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  Roman  gar- 
dens, by  the  luxurious  manner  in  which  I,,ucullus 
lived  inhis  retirement  from  Rome  and  the  public 
affairs.     He  had  passages  dug  under  the  hills,  on 


There  is  an  account  of  a  cherry-orchard  of 
thirty-two  acres  in  Kent,  which,  in  the  year 
1540,  produced  fruit  that  sold  in  these  early  days 
for  £1000,  which  seems  an  enormous  s\im,  as  at 
that  period  good  land  is  stated  to  have  let  at  one 
shilling  per  acre.  We  can  only  reconcile  our 
minds  to  this  great  price,  from  the  deficiency  of 
other  fruits  in  this  country,  and  the  splendour  in 
which  Henry  the  Vlllth  and  his  ministers  lived.    , 

Fruit  orchards  arc  still  considered  the  most 
valuable  estates  in  Kent ;  and  I  learn  from  Boys's 
Kent,  that  cherry-gardens,  while  in  full  bearing,, 
pay  better  than  orchards  ;  but  the  cherry-tree 
does  not  generally  continue  more  than  thirty 
years  in  perfection.  Mr.  Randall  says  he  has 
known  a  single  cherry-tree  produce  fruit  that  he 
has  sold  for  above  five  pounds  per  year,  for  seven 
years  in  succession.  Gerard  says,  "  the  Luke 
V\^arde's  cherrie  is  so  called,  because  he  was  the 
first  that  brought  the  same  out  of  Italy  ;  another 
we  have  called  the  Naples'  chei'rie,  because  it 
was  first  brought  into  these  parts  from  Naples  : 
the  fruit  is  verie  great,  sharpe  pointed,  somewhat 
like  a  man's  heart  in  shape,  of  pleasant  taste,  and 
of  a  deepe  blackish  colour  when  it  is  ripe." — 
This  author  mentions  the  Spanish  and  the  Gas- 
coigne  cherry,  &c.  and  says,  "  there  are  many 
other  sorts  in  our  London  gardens." 

The  cherry  seems  to  have  been  a  fruit  highly 
esteemed  by  the  court  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
First,  as  I  find,  by  the  survey  and  valuation  of 
the  manor  and  mansion  belonging  to  his  queen, 
Henrietta  Maria,  at  Wymbleton  (now  Wimble- 
don) in  Surry,  which  was  made  in  1649,  there 
were  upwards  of  two  hundred  cherry-trees  in 
those  gardens.  ( Jrchcslogia,  vol.  x.  fi.  399. 

I  have  observed,  that  the  cherry-gardens  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  have  what  is  termed  an 
upper  and  under  crop,  which  is  done  by  planting 
strawberries  or  currants,  &c.  between  the  trees; 


the  coast  of  Campania,  to  convey   the    sea-wateri  and  the  latter  fruit,  I  have  noticed    has  been  as 
tohishouseandpleasuregronnds,  wherethefish-lfine,  and  as  productive,  as  when  planted   by  it- 
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self,  and  engrossing  the  whole  garden.     Phillips 

says  the  apple  tree  is 

Uneasy,  seated  by  funereal  yew. 

Or  walnut,  (whose  malignant  touch  impairs 

All  generous  fruits,)  or  near  the  bitter  dews 

Of  cherries  ;   therefore  weigh  the  habits  well 

Of  plants,  how  they  associate  best,  nor  let 

111  neighbourhood  corrupt  their  hopeful  grafts. 


CHESNUT.— CASTANEA. 
In  Botany,  it  is  nmgcd  in  the  C'lasn  of  MonXcia 

Polyandria,  and  it  of  the  Genua  oj  /■'agus,  or 

Beech.     The  Fi'uit   i»  more   fi.ro/terly  a  Mait 

than  a  .'Vu^ 

Thcchesiiut-tree  was  first  brought  to  Europe 
from  Surdis,  (now  Sail,)  a  town  of  Asia  Minor 
by  the  Greeks,  who  called  the  fruit  the  Sardini 


every  chesnut  they  swallow,  with  pi'(jper  laith 
and  unction,  they  shall  deliver  a  soul  out  of  pur- 
gatory. 

As  ornamental  and  profitable  for  parks,  ches- 
nut-trces  are  exceeded  by  no  others,  which  all 
must  acknowledge  who  have  seen  the  fine  ave- 
nues in  Greenwich  Park.  There  is  no  better 
food  for  deer  than  chesnuts,  and  they    fall  from 


Lord  B.-\con  has  clearly  elucidated  what  the  an-  Afo's  BaAavor  or  Jupiter's  nut.  Sardis  was 
cients  considered  the  synipailiy  or  antipathy  ot, burnt  by  the  Athenians  504  years  before  Christ, 
plants.  "  For  it  is  thus,"  sajs  this  great  man,  Uvhich  caused  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  Darius. 
"  wheresoever  one  plant  draweth  such  a  particu-|\\'c  iv.ay  therefore  venture  to  conclude  that  the 
larjuiceout  of  the  earth  as  itqualifieth  the  earth, ichcsnut    was   thus    early    known    to    the    Gre- 


an  nut,  until  it  w.is  honored  by  the  appellation  ofthe  trees  when  other  sustenance  is  scarce. 

'         '  -      .       -  ...  The  timber  is  of  equal  value  with  the  best  oak, 

and,  for  many  purposes,   far   exceeding   it.     No 
wood    is    preferable    for  making  casks   to  hold 


so  that  juice  which  remaineth  is  fit  for  the  other 
plant :  there  the  neighbourhood  doeth  good,  be- 
cause the  nourishments  are  contrary,  or  several  ; 
but  where  two  plants  draw  much  the  same  juice, 
there  the  neighbourhood  hurteth  ;  for  the  one 
deceiveth  the  other." 

The  cherry,  like  many  other  kinds  of  fruits 
has  had  its  sorts  so  multiplied,  by  various  graf- 
tings and  sowing  the  seeds,  that  we  now  enjoy  a 
great  variety  of  this  agreeable  fniit,  and  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  summer,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  first  trees  that  yields  its  fruit  in  re- 
turn for  the  care  of  the  gardener.  From  t!ie  ri- 
pening of  the  Kentish  and  the  May  Duke,  to  the 
Yellow  Spanish  and  the  Morello,  we  may  reckon 
full  one  third  of  the  year  that  our  desserts  are 


Clans.  Pliny  mentions  eight  kinds  of  ches- 
nuts as  being  known  to  the  Romans  in  his 
time,  and  says  they  were  ground  into  meal, 
and  made  into  bread,  by  the  poor;  "but  when 
roasted,"  he  adds,  "  they  are  pleasanter  and  bet- 
ter food."  He  also  mentions  one  kind,  codivcs 
(chesnuts  to  be  boiled.)  Chesnuts  were  consid- 
ered nutritive  by  the  ancients,  and  good  for  those 
who  retched  up  blood. 

"  Chesnuts,"  continues  Pliny,  "  were  much 
improved  when  men  began  to  graft  them." 

The  Romans  called  them  Castunca,  after  a  city 
of  that  name  in  Thessalia,  from  wlience  tliey  first 
procured  them,  and  where  they  were  grown  in 
great  abundance  by  the  Grecians. 

Some  authors  affirm  that  the  chesnut-tree  is  a 


furnished  with  this  ornamental  fruit  ;  and  to, native  of  this  country.  Dr.  Ducarel  maintains, 
those  who  h.ive  the  advantage  of  housed  trees,  !in  his  Anglo-Norm.-.n  Antiquities,  that  it  is  auin- 
the  cherry  makes  a  much  earlier  appearance,  asjdisenous,  or  native  tree  of  this  island  ;  for  this 
it  isafruit  that  bears  forcing  exceedingly  well.  purpose  he  alleges,  that  many  of  our  old  build- 
Cherries  have  ever  beer,  found  more  tempting  lings  in  London,  atid  other  places,  contain  a  great 
than  wholesome.      Pliny  says,    "this  fruit   will  jquanlity  of  this  timber. 

loosen  and  hurt  the  stomach  ;  but,  when  hung  up  The  remains  of  very  old  decayed  chesnut-trees 
antl  dried,  has  a  contrary  efiect."  He  relates,  [may  be  seen  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  Enfield  Chase, 
that  some  authors  have  affirmed  that  chen-ies, land  in  many  parts  of  Kent.  At  Fortworth,  in 
eaten  fresh  from  the  tree  when  the  morning  dew  IGloucesterthire,  is  a  chesnut-tree  fifty-two  feet 
is  on  them,  and  the  stones  being  also  swallowed,  round  :  it  is  proved  to  liave  stood  there  since  the 
will  purge  so  effectually,  as  to  cure  those  who  year  1150,  and  was  then  so  remark-able,  that  it 
ha\  e  the  gout  in  'he:r  feet.  was  called  "  The  great  chesnut  cf  Torfuiorth." — 

Dried  cherries  are  much  esteemed  for  winter  jit  fixes  the  boundary  of  a  manor.  Mr.Marsham 
puddings,  and  the  wine  made  from  this  fruit  .states  that  this  tree  is  1100  years  old 
niuch  resembles  the  red  Constantia,  both  in  co- 1  Cheshunt,  or  Chestrehunt,  in  Hertfordshire, 
h.urr.nd  flavour.  The  small  black  cherries,  with  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  theches 
good  brandy,  produce  one  of  the  most  wholesomo  nut-trees  with  which  it  formerly  abounded, 
as  well  as  agreeable  liquors.  Eau  de  cerisas'x'i'i.w  Camden  i-einarks,  that  Cowdery  Park,  near 
admiied liquor  of  France.  iMidhurst  in  Sussex,  abounded   in   fine   chesnut- 

'Ihe  wood  of  the  cherrv-tree,  which  is  hard't'"ces.  It  is  therefore  evid-Jnt  that  chesnut  tim- 
and  tough,  is  next  to  oak  for  strength,  and  comes  l^er  has  been  long  known  in  this  country;  but  I 
the  nearest  to  mahogony  in  appearance:  it  is  iniam  induced  to  believe  that  it  was  one  of  the 
much  request  by  the  turners  for  making  chairs,  i*ruits  which  was  introduced  by  the  Romans  to 
g,(,  this  island. 

The  cherry-tree  produces  its  fruit  generally  at  I .  Chesnuts  were  certainly  considered  as  a  proper 

the  extremiiv  of  the  branches;  therefore,  in  1^"°^^';";^" '^>;L°'''' ^:T"'  ''''■"!'  '■■'V  ?'?^ 
pruning,  they'should  never  be  shortened.  i°"  l'lft-''>"=>^    ^^y**;      I"  a   country  of  planta- 

^  Judiciously  planted    the  cherry-tree  is  very  or- 1^=°"'  '""   '°"''  ^^^""^  ^^^^  '^^'"'  °f  ^'^^ual   the 


namental  in  a  shrubbery,  its  early  white  blos- 
soms contrasting  with  the  sombre  shades  of  ever- 
greens in  the  spring,  and  its  graceful  ruby  balls 
giving  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  summer. 

There  is  a  feast  celebrated  at  Hamburg,  called 
the  "  Feast  of  Cherries  ;"  in  which  troops  of 
children  parade  the  streets  with  green  boughs  or- 
namented with  cherries,  to  commemorate  a  vic- 
tory obtained  in  the  following  manner  :  in  1432 
the  Hussites  threatened  the  city  of  Hamburg 
with  an  inimediate  destruction,  when  one  of  the 
citizens  lu.mcd  Wolf  proposed  that  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  city,  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  should  be  clad  in  mourning,  and  sent  as  sup- 
plicants to  the  enemy.  Procopius  Nasus,  chief 
of  the  Hussites,  was  so  touched  with  this  specta- 
cle, that  he  received  the  young  supplicants,  re- 
galed them  with  cherries  and  other  fruits,  and 
promised  them  to  spare  the  city.  The  children 
retunied  crowned  with  leaves,  holding  cherries, 
and  crying  "  Victory  .'" 


wine  and  other  liquor?,  as  it  imparts  no  taste  to 
the  contents,  and  has  the  property  of  maintain- 
ing its  bulk  constantly,  without  shrinking  or  swel- 
ling, as  most  other  timber  is  apt  to  do,  which  of- 
ten causes  casks  to  burst.  It  has  also  the  quality 
of  lasting  longer  than  elm,  or  any  other  timber, 
when  used  for  water  pipes,  or  other  purposes, 
under  the  ground. 

The  chesnut-wood  has  recently  been  success- 
tully  applied  to  the  purposes  of  dyeing  and  tan- 
ning, thus  forming  a  substitute  for  logwood  and 
oak  bark.  Leather  tanned  by  it,  is  declared,  by 
the  gentleman  who  made  the  experiment,  to  be 
sujierior  to  that  tanned  with  oak  bark  ;  and  in 
dyeiiiEj,  its  affinity  for  wool  is  said,  on  the  same 
authority,  to  be  greater  than  that  of  either  galls 
or  sumach,  and  consequently  the  colour  given  is 
more  permanent :  it  also  makes  admirable  ink. 

The  great  chesnut-tree,  near  Mount  Etna,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  trees  in 
the  Old  World.  It  is  called  "The  chesnut-tree 
of  a  Hundred  Horses,"  from  the  following  tradi- 
tionary tale  :  Jean  of  Arragon,  when  she  visited 
Mount  Etna,  was  attendctl  by  her  principal  no- 
bility, when  a  heavy  shower  obliged  them  to 
take  refuge  under  this  tree,  the  immense  branches 
of  which  sheltered  the  whole  party.  According 
to  the  account  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Howel,  this 
chesnut-tree  is  160  feet  in  circumference,  and  al- 
though quite  hollow  within,  the  verdure  of  the 
branches  is  not  alfocted  ;  for  this  species  of  tree, 
like  the  willow  and  some  others,  depends  upon  its 
bark  for  subsistence.  The  cavity  of  this  enor- 
mous tree  is  so  extensive,  that  a  house  has  been 
built  in  it,  and  the  inhabitants  have  an  oven 
therein,  where  they  dry  nuts,  chesnuts,  almonds, 
&c.  of  which  they  make  conserves  ;  but  as  these 
thoughtless  people  often  get  fuel  from  the  tree 
that  shelters  them,  it  is  feared  that  this  natural 
curiosity  will  be  destroyed  by  those  whom  it  pro- 
tects. 

HORSE-CHESNUT.— HIPPOCASTANEUM. 

JEsculus  ;  in  Botany,  of  the    Class  Hejxtandria 
Monogynia. 

This  tree  was  first  brought  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia  in  1588,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  our  parks  and  plantations, 
particularly  wlienin  blossom. 

The  grand  avenue  of  horse-chesnut-trees  in 
Bushty  Park,  near  Hampton-Court  Palace,  is 
the  finest  in  England,  and  many  parties  go  from 
London  to  see  it  when  in  full  blossom. 

There  is  a  fine  print  of  an  old  patriot  of  this 
neighbourhood,  with  tiie  following  inscription : 
"  Timothy  Hcnnet,  of  Hampton  Wick,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, Shoemaker,  aged  15,  1752. — This  true 
Briton,  unwilling  to  leave  the  world  worse  than 
he  found  it,  by  a  vigorous  application  of  the  laws 
of  his  country  when  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  ob- 
tained a  free  passage  through  Bushey  Park,  whicl> 
had  many  years  been  withheld  from  the  people." 

The  fruit  of  the  horse-chesnut-tree  is  ground, 
and  given  to  the  horses  in  Turkey,  particularly 
to  such  as  have  coughs,  or  are  broken-winded. — 
The  turks  also  give  it  to  milch  cows,  it  being 
found  to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk,  without 
injuring  the  quality.     In  France  and  Switzerland 


country   yields  of  itself  to   hand  ;    as  chesnuts, 
walnuts,  pineapples,  olives,  dates.  Sec.  &c." 

Chesnutsstewed  with  cream  make  a  much  ad- 
mired dish,  and  many  families  prefer  them  to 
all  other  stuffings  for  turkeys  ;  they  make  an  ex- 
cellent soup  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  ches- 
nuts might  be  advantageously  used  in  cooking,  so 
as  to  make  many  agreeable  and  wholesome  dish- 
es. I  have  had  thein  stewed  and  brought  to  ta- 
ble with  salt  fish,  when  they  have  been  much  ad- 
mired ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  introduce 
any  article  as  food  that  has  not  been  established 
by  long  custom  ;  and  it  is  not  more  strange  than 
true,  that  the  difficulty  increases,  if  the  object 
be  economy. 

The  importation  of  chesnuts  is  very  considera- 
ble both  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  yet  I  believe 
it  is  rare  if  ever  there  is  a  single  meal  made  from 
them  in  this  country.  The  Catalonians  have  this 
strange  religious  practice.  On  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, the  eve  of  All  Souls,  they  run  about  from  .,  „  .  , 
house  to  house  to  eat  chesnuts,  believing  that  for  horse-chesnuts    are   used    for    the    purpose    o» 
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bleaching  yarn,  and  are  recommended  as  capa- 
ble of  extensive  use  in  whitening,  not  only  i5ax 
ajid  hemp,  but  also  silk  and  wool. 

A  patent  was  granted,  in  the  year  1796,  to 
Lord  William  Murray,  for  his  discovery  of  a 
method  of  extracting  starch  fromhorse-chesnuts, 
and  a  paste  or  size  has  been  made  from  them, 
which  is  preferred  by  bookbinders,  shoemakers, 
and  paper-hangers,  to  that  made  from  wheaten 
Hour.  It  is  thought  that  the  meal  of  ti. is  fruit 
can  be  converted  into  many  useful  articles,  such 
as  soap,  &c.  ;  and  as  it  loses  its  bitter  astringent 
taste  after  it  has  been  rasped  into  water,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  a  wholesome  food  mixed 
with  flour  or  potatoes.  The  prickly  husks  are 
valuable  for  tanning  of  leather. 

Zannichelli  affirms,  that  lie  has  made  a  great 
many  trials,  and  has  found  the  bark  of  the  horse - 
chesnut-tree  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the  Peru- 
vian "bark. 

This  tree  is  of  quick  growth,  and  the  timber 
has  been  thought  of  but  little  value,  although  it 
is  in  appearance  so  like  the  wainscot  oak,  that 
none  but  those  who  are  accustomed  to  work  on 
these  woods,  can  discern  the  diiference. 

COCOA-NUT.— COCOS. 

Natural  Order,  Palme  ;  in  Botany,  a  Geiius  af 
the  Mo7iacia  Hexandria  Class. 

The  cocoa-nut  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancient  Greeks,  as  I  find  the  Macedonian 
soldiers,  who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  expedition  into  India,  met  with  various  In- 
dian fruits,  although  they  were  not  able  to  give 
the  names  of  them.  This  nut  was  evidently  one 
of  the  fruits  they  discovered;  and  their  account 
of  it  has  been  faithfully  transmitted  to  us  in  the 
twelfth  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  chap.  6. 
"  The  fruit,"  he  says,  "  is  put  forth  at  the  bark, 
having  within  it  a  wonderful  pleasant  juice,  and 
in  such  abundance,  that  one  of  them  is  sufficient 
t-.'  afford  a  competent  refection  for  four  men." — 
The  Macedonians  described  the  leaves  as  being 
of  great  size,  resembling  birds'  wings. 

From  this  period,  which  was  about  325  jrears 
before  Christ,  little  or  nothing  more  was  known 
of  the  cocoa-nut  by  the  F.ui-opeans,  for  the  space 
of  1823  years,  when  tlie  discoveries  of  Columbus 
opening  a  wide  field  of  speculation  for  the  natu- 
ralists as  well  as  the  trader,  this  fruit  became 
once  more  known  to  the  Old  World  ;  but  it  is  on- 
ly of  late  years  that  the  cocoa-nut  has  been 
brought  to  England  as  an  article  of  commerce. — 
It  is  now  used  by  the  West-India  captains  instead 
of  wedges  of  timber,  to  fill  up  the  vacua  be- 
tween the  casks  and  other  packages  in  their 
ships.  The  freightage  of  these  large  nuts  is 
consequently  considered  as  of  no  charge  :  they 
are  therefore  now  become  as  common  in  the 
shops  and  in  the  streets  of  London,  as  the 
orange. 

The  cocoa-nut  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  Indians,  as  it  furnishes 
them  with  meat,  drink,  physic,  clothing,  lodging, 
furniture,  and  fuel. 

Chambers  states,  that  many  travellers  aver, 
from  the  size  aad  useful  product  of  this  tree,  that 
from  a  single  cocoa-nut  tree  and  its  fruit,  a  ship 
might  be  built,  equipped,  and  laden  with  mer- 
chandise and  provision. 

It  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Maldivc, 
and  some  desert  islands  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
from  thence  to  have  been  transported  to  all  war- 
mer par's  of  America.  The  largest  cocoa  nut- 
trees  grow  on  the  river  Oronooko,  which  reach 
to  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  and,  bearing  all  their 
fcliage  at  the  top,  pro<luce  a  beautiful,  waving, 
featherlike  appearance. 

The  Spaniards  call  it  Palma  de  las  Itidias,  and 
tlie  Portuguese  coco,  from  the  three  holes  in  the 


shell,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  monkey's 
liead. 

The  kernel,  or  substance,  which  adheres  to 
the  interior  of  the  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut,  is  very 
nourishing,  and  is  used  instead  of  almonds  in 
milks,  emulsions,  &c.  Tliese  emulsions,  when 
added  to  coffee  instead  of  cream,  give  it  an  ex- 
quisite taste  ;  excellent  cakes  and  fritters  are  al- 
so made  from  the  kernel,  when  rasped. 

The  te\ider  shoots  of  this  tree,  when  bojled, 
afford  an  excellent  substitute  for  cabbage. 

A  large  cocoa-nut  will  produce  upwards  of  a 
pint  of  milk  ;  and  when  young,  it  is  esteemed 
one  of  the  greatest  dainties  of  America.  As  the 
fruit  gets  older,  the  milk  becomes  more  sharp 
and  cooling,  consequently  more  agreeable  to  those 
of  feverish  habits.  It  is  also  esteemed  highly 
antiscorbutic.  Custards,  blanc-mange,  rice  pud 
dings,  &c.  are  made  with  this  milk. 

An  agreeable  sweet  oil,  fit  for  the  table,  is  pro 
cured,  if  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut  be  concentra- 
ted by  ebullition  over  a  moderate  fire.  The  oil 
oljtained  from  this  nut  by  pressure  is  an  excel 
lent  lamp  oil,  burumgwith  a  clear  bright  flame, 
without  exhaling  any  odour  or  smoke.  The  sub 
stance  from  which  this  oil  has  been  squeezed,  is 
given  to  cattle,  mixed  with  their  forage,  and 
greatly  promotes  the  quantity  of  milk  when  giv 
en  to  cows. 

A  juice  is  obtained  by  tapping  the  trunk  of  this 
tree,  or  by  cutting  off  the  shoots  which  produce 
tlie  inits,  and  which  is  caught  in  jars  attached  to 
tlie  trees.  This  liquor,  after  it  has  fermented, 
is  distilled  into  a  spirit  called  arrack,  which  is 
very  superior  to  that  drawn  from  rice  :  it  also  im 
proves  the  flavour  of  i-um  when  used  in  the  distil 
lation  of  that  spirit.  This  juice,  when  exposed 
to  the  sun,  produces  vinegar. 

The  cocoa-nut-oil,  composed  with  the  emulsion, 
is  a  gentle  purgative,  without  being  nauseous  or 
producing  colic  ;  it  is  also  recommended  in 
coughs,  and  complaints  of  the  lungs. 

The  filings  of  the  hard  shell,  applied  to  old 
wounds,  will  cleanse  and  heal  them  rapidly 

In  Maldivia,  this  nut  is  thought  a  powerful  an- 
tidote against  the  venom  of  serpents  and  other 
poisons. 

The  milk  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  dye 
ing  silks,  cotton,  or  woollen  stuffs,  as  it  prevents 
black  and  other  caustic  colours  from  burning 
them,  and  gives  a  brilliancy  to  the  colour.  The 
emulsion  of  the  kernel  is  used  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing chintzes,  and  in  scouring  the  cloth  after  the 
colourshave  been  applied.  The  Hindoos  procure 
their  fine  violet  and  rose  colours  by  the  assistance 
of  this  fruit. 

The  tough  fibres  or  substance  which  encloses 
the  shell,  being  steeped  in  water  and  beaten  like 
flax,  is  then  manufactured  into  linen. 

The  palms  of  this  tree  are  made  into  mats  for 
sleeping  on  ;  the  leaves,  which  are  of  great 
length,  are  made  into  baskets,  hammocks,  mats, 
brooms,  racks,  ike.  and  are  used  for  the  thatch- 
ing of  houses  ;  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  employed 
for  gutters,  and  split  into  laths  for  covering  build 
ings,  &c. 

The  shell  of  the  fruit,  when  polished,  is  form 
ed  into  basins,   drinking  cups,  and  a  variety  of 
useful  articles. 

The  Emperors  of  Mogul  highly  esteemed  the 
cocoa-nut  for  making  goblets,  which  they  have 
set  with  precious  stones  and  edged  with  gold,  be- 
lieving that  poison  would  lose  its  baneful  quali- 
ties in  these  vases. 

The  cocoa-nuts  have  three  holes  closely  stop- 
ped  ;  one  of  these  being  both  wider,  and  more 
easily  penetrated  than  the  rest  :  from  this,  when 
the  nut  is  planted,  rises  the  germen,  or  young 
tree,  first  having  ramified,  and  filled  the  whole 
cavity  of  the  nut ;  aiid  then  shoots  out  at  the  be-( 


fore-mentioned  hole  in  the  top,  and  soon  appears 
above  ground  in  two  narrow  leaves:  through  these 
holes  likewise  is  the  water  copiously  distilled  in- 
to the  nut  from  the  roots  :  thus  has  nature  won- 
derfully made  an  egress  for  the  future  tree. 

M.Le  Goux  de  Flaix,  an  officer  of  engineers, 
and  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta, 
in  his  accounts  of  the  cocoa-nut-tree,  says  it  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  the  fibrous  covering  of  the 
cocoa-nut  is  converted  into  good  ropes,  which 
are  useful  in  navigation  and  for  various  purposes 
on  shore.  Cables  for  anchors  made  of  this  sub- 
stance are  much  better  than  those  made  of  hemp. 
They  are  exceedingly  elastic,  stretch  without 
straining  the  vessel,  and  scarcely  ever  break,  ad- 
vantages which  are  not  possessed  by  those  of 
hemp.  They  are  also  lighter,  and  never  rot  in 
consequence  of  their  being  soaked  with  sea-wa- 
ter ;  nor  do  they  exhale  damp  or  miasmata,  which 
are  exceedingly  hurtful  to  the  crews  of  ships  who 
sleep  on  the  same  deck  where  ropes  are  kept 
when  ships  are  under  sail.  These  ropes  are  also 
easier  managed,  and  run  better  in  the  pulleys  du- 
ring nautical  manceuvres. 

Some  time  since  a  cocoa-tree  was  cut  down  on 
Mr.  Hanson's  land,  in  Jamaica,  which  had  been 
planted  about  a  century,  when,  in  grubbing  up 
the  root,  the  shell  from  which  the  tree  had  been 
raised  was  found  quite  sound  and  perfect. 

The  cocoa-tree  growing  in  Chili  produces  a 
fruit  not  larger  than  a  walnut,  but  this  is  more 
esteemed  than  the  large  kind  which  is  brought  to 
England. 

COFFEE.— COFFEA. 

Ill  Botany  of  the  Class  Pentandia  ISIonogynia  ; 

JVutural  Order,  Stellate.      It  is  7iamed   after 

Caffa,  in  .Africa,  -ivhere  it  grows  abundantly. 

This  berry,  which  affords  such  a  wholesome 
and  agreeable  beverage,  is  said  to  have  been 
drunk  from  time  immemorial  in  Ethiopia,  but  of 
this  we  have  no  authority ;  and  as  the  use  of 
most  plants  has  been  accidentally  discovered,  it 
isprobablethatthepropcrtiesof  coffee  might  have 
been  first  perceived  by  a  goaliierd  (as  related  by 
Chambers,)  who  observed  that  his  cattle,  after 
browsing  on  this  tree,  would  wake  and  caper  all 
night,  and  that  a  prior  of  a  monastery,  being  in- 
formed of  it,  first  tried  it  on  his  monks,  to  pre- 
vent their  sleeping  at  matins. 

About  the  fifteenth  century  the  use  of  coft'ce 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  from  Persia  bv 
Gemaleddin,  Mufti  of  .^den,  a  city  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  Sea.  He,  finding  it  dissipate 
the  fumes  which  oppress  the  head,  give  cheerful- 
ness, and  prevent  sleep,  without  injury,  recom- 
mended it  to  his  dervises,  with  whom  he  used  to 
spend  the  night  in  prayer.  It  was  soon  after  this 
drunk  at  Aden,  by  all  studious  persons  and  those 
who  travelled  by  night.  It  was  progressively 
used  at  Mecca,  Medina,  &c.  and  Grand  Cairo  : 
hence  it  continued  it's  progress  to  Damascus  and 
Aleppo.  From  the  two  latter  places,  it  was  in- 
troduced into  Constantinople  by  persons  of  the 
name  of  Shems  and  Hekin,  in  the  year  1554, 
each  of  whom  opened  a  public  cofl"ee-house  in 
that  city.  Thes.e  coff'ee-houses  becoming  a  ren- 
dezvous for  newsmongers,  who  made  too  free 
with  state  affairs,  were  suppressed  by  CuproH, 
the  Grand  Vizier. 

Rauwolfus,  who  was  in  the  Levant  in  1573,  was 
the  first  European  author  who  made  any  mention 
of  coft'ee. 

The  Venetians  seem  to  be  the  next  who  used 
coffee.  Pietro  Delia  Valle,  a  Venetian,  writes 
from  Constantinople  in  1615,  informing  his  friend, 
that  upon  his  return  he  should  bring  him  some 
coffee,  which  he  believed  was  a  thing  unknown 
in  this  country. 


AMEIUCAN   KAKMEK. 


LoidChiiiici'llor  Bacon  makes  nuntion  of  it  in 
1624  :  he  says,  "  tlie  Turks  ha\  i-  a  drink  they 
call  coftcc,  made  with  boiling  water  from  a  ber- 
ry reduced  into  powder,  which  makes  the  water 
black  as  soot,  and  is  of  a  pungent  and  aromatic 
smell,  and  is  drunk  warm." 

M.  La  Hoquc,  who  published  his  journey  into 
Arabia  Felix,  in  1715,  contends  tliat  his  father 
having  been  with  M.de  la  Have,  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  did,  wlien  he  return 
ed  to  Marseilles,  in  1641,  drink  coffee  every 
day  ;  but  the  same  author  acknowledges  that 
it  was  M.  Thevenot,  who  tauglit  the  French 
to  drink  coffee  on  his  return  from  the  East, 
in  165".  It  was  made  fashionable  and  more 
known  in  Paris,  in  1669,  by  Soli  man  Aga, 
ambassador  from  Sultan  Mahomet  the  Fourth, 
■who  gave  coffee  at  all  his  parties  with  great 
magnificence  ;  and  it  could  not  fail  being  pro- 
nounced an  agreeable  beverage  by  the  Pari- 
sian ladies,  after  they  had  received  it  from  his 
slaves  witli  bended  knee.  If  it  were  a  matter  of 
policy  with  the  Turks  to  get  coffee  -ntroduced 
into  France,  the  ambassador's  splendid  porce- 
lain, equipage,  and  gold  fringed  napkins,  were 
the  best  recommendation  that  could  have  been 
given  to  a  people  who  are  so  naturally  fond  of 
show. 

Two  years  after,  it  was  sold  in  public  at  the 
Foire  St.  Germaine,  by  Pascal,  an  Anncnian, 
who  afterwards  set  up  a  coffee-house  on  the  Quai 
de  I'Ecole  ;  but  not  being  encouraged  in  Paris 
he  left  that  city  and  came  to  London:  however, 
soon  after  this,  some  spacious  rooms  were  open- 
ed in  Paris,  for  the  sale  of  coffee,  and  they  soon 
increased  to  upwards  of  three  hundred. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  to  England 
by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Conopius,  a  Cretan,  who  made 
it  his  common  beverage,  at  Baliol  College,  at 
Oxford,  in  the  year  1641,  and  that  the  first  cof- 
fee-house in  England  was  kept  by  one  Jacob,  a 
Jew,  at  the  sign  of  the  Angel  in  Oxford,  in  1650. 
Coffee  was  first  publicly  known  in  London,  in 
1652,  when  Mr.  Daniel  Edwards,  a  Turkey  mer- 
chant, brought  home  with  him  a  Kagusan  Greek 
servant,  wiiose  name  wasPasqua  RosOe,  who  un- 
derstood the  roasting  and  making  of  coffee,  and 
kept  a  house  for  the  purpose,  in  George  Yard, 
Lombard  Street,  or  rather,  according  to  Mr. 
Houghton,  in  a  shed  in  the  Churchyard  of  St. 
Michael's,  Cornhill.  The  famous  Dr.  Harvey 
used  it  frequently.  Mr.  Ray  affirms  that,  in  1688, 
London  might  rival  Grand  Caii-o  in  the  number 
of  it's  coffee-houses,  so  rapidly  iiad  it  come  into 
use  ;  and  it  is  thought  that  they  were  augmented 
and  established  more  firmly  by  the  ill  judged 
proclamation^  Charles  the  Second,  in  1675,  to 
shut  up  coffeehouses  as  seminaries  of  sedition  : 
tlii  s  act  was  suspended  in  a  few  days. 

The  first  mention  of  coffee  in  our  statute  books, 
is,  in  1660,  (xii.  Char.  H.  cap.  24.)  by  which,  a 
duty  of  fourpence  was  laid  upon  every  gallon  of 
coffee  bought  or  sold. 

The  x\rabs  seem  to  have  been  very  jealous  of 
letting  this  tree  be  known,  and  in  order  to  con- 
fine the  commodity  to  themselves,  they  destroy- 
ed the  vegetable  quality  of  the  seeds  ;  but  Nicho- 
las Witsen,  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam  and 
governor  of  the  East-India  Company,  desired 
Van  Hoorn,  governor  of  Batavia,  to  procure 
from  Mocha,  in  Arabia  Felix,  some  berries  of 
the  coffe-tree,  which  were  obtained  and  sown  at 
Batavia  ;  and  about  the  year  1,690,  several  plants 
having  been  raised  from  seeds.  Van  Hoorn  sent 
one  over  to  Governor  Witsen,  who  presented  it 
to  the  garden  at  Amsterdam.  It  there  bore  fruit, 
■which  in  a  short  time  produced  many  young 
plants:  from  these  theEast  Indies  and  most  of  the 
gardens  in  Europe  have  been  furnished.  In  1696 
it  was  cultivated  at  Fulham.by  Bishop  Compton, 
and  in  iri4,  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  pre- 


l6d 


stnted  Louis  ihe  Fourteenth  with  a  coffcc-trce, 
which  was  sent  to  tlic  royal  garden  at  Marli.  In 
173f<,  tlie  Dutch  colony,  at  Surinam,  began  first 
to  plant  coffee  ;  and  in'l722,  M.  de  laMotte  Ai- 
gron,  governor  of  Cayenne,  contrived  by  an  ar- 
tifice to  bring  away  a  plant  from  Surinam,  which, 
l>y  tlie  year  1725,  had  produced  many  thousands. 
The  French  authors  affirm  that  it  was  planted  in 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  in  the  year  1718,  having 
been  obtained  from  Mocha  :  this  seems  doubtful  ; 
l)ut  it  is  ascertained  that  M.  Clieux  carried  the 
first  coffee-plant  to  Martinico,  in  1720.  M.  Fu- 
see Aublet  stales  that  one  tree  only  survived  in 
the  Isle  of  Bcurbon,  which  bore  fruit  in  1720. — 
From  Martinico  it  spread  to  the  neighbouring 
islands.  Sir  Nicholas  Laws  first  introduced  it 
into  Jamaica,  in  the  year  1728,  and  planted  it  at 
Townwell  Estate,  now  called  Temple  Hall,  in 
Liguanca  :  the  firsf  berries  produced  from  this 
tree  sold  at  a  bit  each,  which  is  equal  to  6d.  In 
the  year  1752  the  export  of  coffee  from  Jamaica 
was  rated  at  60,000  lbs.  ;  and  it  has  continued 
regularly  to  increase  since  that  time,  except 
when  additional  duties  have  been  laid  on,  which 
have  as  regularly  lessened  the  exports  and  the 
revenue  also  ;  an  important  proof,  among  others, 
how  frequently  heavy  taxation  defeats  its  own 
purpose. 

In  1808,  the  exports  from  Jamaica  were 
29,508,273  lbs.  ;  the  next  year  they  were  lessen- 
ed about  four  millions  of  pounds  ;  in  1812,  the 
export  was  18,481,986  lbs. 

Every  gentleman  who  has  stoves  should  raise 
this  tree  for  the  beauty  of  its  appearance.  It  is 
an  evergreen  whose  leaves  continue  three  years  ; 
and  being  of  a  fine  dark  green,  make  a  beautiful 
contrast  with  the  clusters  of  pure  white  blossoms, 
which  perfume  the  air  with  an  odour  like  jas- 
mine. Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  delight- 
ful and  grateful  than  the  appearance  and  perfume 
of  a  field  of  coffee-trees  when  in  full  bloom  :  it 
has  the  resemblance  of  a  shower  of  snow,  which 
nearly  obscures  the  dark  green  I)ranches.  The 
tree,  like  the  walnut,  produces  smaller  fruit, 
and  better  flavoured,  as  it  becomes  older. 

The  Turkey  coffee  is  the  smallest  berry,  and 
is  more  esteemed  for  its  flavour  than  that  which 
grows  in  the  West  Indies.  I  conclude  that  one 
great  cause  of  the  American  coffee  being  inferi- 
or in  point  of  flavour,  is  owing  to  the  practice, 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  of  gathering  the  ber- 
ries before  they  are  quite  ripe,  whereas  the  Ara- 
bians shake  their  trees,  and  by  this  means  obtain 
the  berries  in  full  perfection.  Mr.  Lunan  ob- 
serves, that  the  West-Indian  berries  being  con- 
siderably larger  than  those  of  the  Turkey  coffee, 
require  much  longer  keeping;  but  Mr.  Miller, 
the  celebrated  gardener,  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
coffee  does  not  require  long  keeping  and  that  it 
loses  a  part  of  its  flavour.  He  states  that  two 
gentlemen,  who  resided  some  years  in  Arabia, 
assured  him  that  the  berries,  when  first  ripe, 
were  very  superior  to  those  which  had  been 
kept  :  he  also  states,  that  from  plants  brought 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  raised  in  English  hot- 
houses, coftee-berries  have  been  produced,  which 
at  a  proper  age,  were  found  to  surpass  the  very 
best  Mocha  that  could  be  produced  in  Great 
Britain.  Jamaica  coffee  is  often  sold  as  Turkey 
coffee  in  London,  and  there  have  been  many 
samples  sent  from  thence,  that  have  proved  quite 
equal  to  any  Arabian  berries.  As  coffee  readily 
imbibes  the  smell  or  flavour  of  any  article  it 
comes  in  contact  with,  it  is  often  injured  in  the 
voyage  home,  by  being  stowed  near  sugar,  rum, 
pimento,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  the  flavour  which  it  thus 
contracts,  cannot  be  separated  again,  even  by 
roasting. 

The  most  eminent  physicians  of  every  country 
have  recommended  the  use  of  coffee  for  various 
complaints.    It  greatly  relieves  the  head-ache, 


and  is  recommended  to  those  of  cwnsia'jL.'nial 
weak  stomachs,  as  it  accelerates  the  process  of 
digestion,  takes  away  languor  and  listlessness, 
and  affords  a  pleasing  sensation. 

Coffee  is  often  found  usefulin  quieting  the  tick- 
ling vexatious  cough.  Sir  John  Floyer,  who  had 
been  afllictcd  with  the  asthma  for  sixty  years, 
was  relieved  by  strong  coffee. 

The  great  use  of  coftec  in  France  is  supposed 
to  liavc  abated  the  prevalency  of  the  gravel  ;  for 
where  coffee  is  used  there  as  a  constant  beverage, 
the  gravel  and  the  gout  are  scarcely  known. 

Voltaire  lived  almost  on  coffee,  and  said  nothing 
exhilarated  his  spirits  so  much  as  the  smell  of  it ; 
for  which  reason,  he  had  what  he  was  about  to 
use  in  the  day  loasted  in  his  chamber,  every 
morning,  when  he  lived  at  Fernai. 

A  friend  writes  me  from  Constantinople,  that 
many  of  the  Turks  will  subsist  almost  entirely 
on  coffee,  except  during  the  rigid  fast  of  the 
Ramadan,  or  Turkish  Lent,  which  lasts  forty 
days  ;  during  which  time  they  neither  eat,  drink, 
or  smoke,  while  the  sun  is  over  the  horizon  ;  and 
the  use  of  coffee  isthcn  so  strictly  forbidden,  that 
those  who  have  even  the  smell  of  coffee  on  tliem, 
are  deemed  to  have  violated  the  injunctions  of 
their  prophet. 

Among  the  various  qualities  of  coffee,  that  of 
it's  being  an  antidote  to  the  abuse  of  opium  must 
make  it  an  invaluable  article  with  the  Turks. 

Those  who  use  opiates  at  night  would  find  the 
advantage  of  taking  strong  coffee  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

An  interesting  analysis  of  coffee  was  made  by 
M.  Cadet,  apothecary  in  ordinary  to  the  house- 
hold of  Napoleon,  when  emperor  ;  from  which 
it  appears,  that  the  berries  contain  mucilage  in 
abundance,  much  gallic  acid,  a  resin,  a  concrete 
essential  oil,  some  albumen,  and  a  volatile  aro- 
matic principle,  with  a  portion  of  lime,  potash, 
charcoal,  iron,  &c.  Roasting  develops  the  solu- 
ble principles.  ^locha  coffee  is,  of  all  kinds, 
the  most  aromatic  and  resinous.  M.  Cadet  advi- 
ses that  coffee  be  neither  roasted  nor  infused  till 
tlie  day  it  be  drunk,  and  that  the  roasting  be 
moderate. 

Dr.  Moseley,  in  his  learned  and  ingenious 
Treatise,  states,  that  "  the  chemical  analysis  of 
coffee  evinces  that  it  possesses  a  great  portion  of 
mildly  bitter,  and  lightly  astringent  gummous 
and  resinous  extract,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
oil,  a  fixed  salt,  and  a  volatile  salt.  These  are 
it's  medicinal  constituent  principles.  The  in- 
tention of  torrefaction  is  not  only  to  make  it  de- 
liver those  principles,  and  make  tliem  soluble  in 
water,  but  to  give  it  a  property  it  does  not  pos- 
ses in  the  natural  state  of  the  berry.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  fire,  it's  leguminous  taste,  and  the  aque- 
ous part  of  it's  mucilage,  are  destroyed;  it's  sa- 
line properties  are  created,  and  disengaged,  and 
it's  oil  is  rendered  empyreumatical.  From 
thence  arises  the  pungent  smell,  and  exhilarating 
flavour  not  found  in  it's  natural  state. 

"  The  roasting  of  the  berry  to  a  pi-oper  degree, 
requires  great  nicety.  If  it  be  m.dcrdone,  it's  vir- 
tues will  not  be  imparted,  and  in  use  it  will  load 
and  oppress  the  stomach  :  if  it  be  overdone,  it 
will  yield  aflat,  burnt,  and  bitter  taste  ;  it's  vir- 
tues will  be  destroyed,  and  in  use  it  will  heat  the 
body,  and  act  as  an  astringent.  The  closer  it  is 
confined,  at  the  time  of  the  roasting,  and  till 
used,  the  better  will  it's  volatile  pungency,  fla- 
our,  and  virtues,  be  preserved. 

"  The  influence  which  coffee,  judiciously  pre- 
pared, imparts  to  the  stomach,  from  it's  invigo- 
rating qualities,  is  strongly  exemplified  by  the 
immediate  effect  produced  on  taking  it  when  the 
stomach   is   overloaded  with  food,  or  nauseated 

th  surfeit,  or  debilitated  by  intemperance,  oi- 
languid  from  inanition. 

•In  Vertigo,  lethargy,  catarrh,  and  all  disorr 
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ders  of  the  head,  from  obstructions 


the  cauil-  sessedof  it,  though  the  price  were  very  conside 
table.     Thus,  for  his  cow  Favourite, 
Strawberry,  lie    paid    Mr.    Maynari 
iV  has  been  found  serviceable  even   when  given  u,  neas.  at  a  time  fully,  equal   to  sixty    gui 


acrs  ui  uic  iicou,  ..V,...  „ u„  „  ,,^.,-    rahle      Thus    tor  his  cow  1-avourite,  ana  ner  can 

laries,  long  experience  h^'*P.™;:r'i'"°>^ '^f^;;  strawberry    lie    paid    Mr.    Maynard  thirty  gui- 
erfUl  medicine;  and  in  certain  cases  ot  apoplexy,  ^Uaw^D^^  ^1^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^  >.^^^    ^^._^^^^  ^^ 

He    was,   however,    but  little    guided 


clysters,  where   it   has  not   been  SP'^''^'""^'' ,^.''  ?'"lo,f.  pedierees  and  distinguished  ancestors 
-°-y'''-«"-*.^^°^^'=nTomVpl°';:;^bT^cV.^^^^^^^^  -U   w'orth    attending  to 

at   present,  in    -    '^ 


branche  restored  a  person 


peate^i  cjlysters  of  coffee. ^_ ;„„.„....  „fr"lt''iVagreed  on  all  hands,  and  what  the  price 


breed    selected  with  success, 

iri 
that 


Du  Four  relates  an  extraordinary  instance 
effect  of  coffee  in  the  gout  :  1 
krerau  was  attacked  with  the  gc 
five  years  of  age,  and   had  ^|^J',''^''-^'^^'jJ'^^"';;;\i;;iMr.' Colling.     Indeed,  some  will  have  it,  thoughjand  many  other  stocks,  had  acquired  considera 


"  ^ITV"T"^\T."ZZ\Zm^^^^  Maynard's  cow  corroborates,  tha 

'^L:^Z^l:f^^:^^Z-J::.ri^Z^'^   Tees.water    s^hort-horns.   were    a    valuabl 


a  race  ot  most  excellent  short-horned  cattle,  un- 
mixed with  the  Kyloe  ;"  which  implies  the 
improved  short-horns  have  a  mixture  of  Kyloe 
in  them.  This  is  precisely  the  view  I  enter- 
tain ; — that  the  dam  of  Hnbback  owed  her  as- 
tonishing propensity  to  fatten  to  an  admixture 
of  Kyloe  blood  ;  tliat  the  acute  and  observing 
habits  of  Mr.  Colling  noticed  the  valuable  qua- 
lities of  her  son,  and  assimilated  them  with  the 
best  short-horns  he  could  procure. 

All  the  most  valuable   short-horns  have  been 
produced  in  this   way.     Tlie  Chilton,  Suckburn, 


Deverau  was  attacked  with  the  gout  at  ^— --^1^,-^^   „j.  ,^,^1,  j„,i„,  ,^  Uieir  improvement   by 
stones   in  thelMr.  Colling.     Indeed,  some  will  have  it,  though 
joints  of  his  hands  and  feet:  he  wasrecommended|ill-supportcd  by  subsequent  facts.^he  madejhejiijble  em^^  Ket- 


was  upwards  of  fifty. 


J°''''""''yVXrtX;rI^\prionted"aVd'hadno'no  better  than  he    found  them.     But  how  did  he  ton  bulls.     What   has  placed  the   Chilton  stock 
theuse  of  coffee,  which  he  adopted,  ana  naa  n   ,^^^^  ^^^^^  ^     ^^,.^.   _^^^^  ^^^   undertake  to   prove'on  a  level  with  the  Ketton  and  Barmpton  short- 

''^'"T  lln  ?un  or  two  of  coffee    immediately  i  they   were  any  thing  more  than  large  useful  ani-  horns,  butthis  circumstance?     Mr.  Mason  com- 
,P,     riromotes  digestion.  jmals,  that  possessed    about  as    much_  ;•  point'^  nienced  upon  a  pure  breed  of  Tees-water  cattle, 

'        ^    ^       ■  "  crossed  with  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Fa- 

^omet,  and    other   bulls  of  great    emi- 

rhaps,  no  one  had  the  use  of  these  fa- 

to  the  same  extent,  except  the  Messrs. 

properties  r  _  Colling     themselves;     and    since     the     Ketton 

If  the  short- horns  possessed  little  or  no  "point,"  I  and   Barmpton   stocks  have  been   sold  off,    it  is 

how  did  Mr.  Colling  obtain  it .'     We  may  rea-^by  many  considered  the   best  stock  in  the  hands 

dily  suppose  by  using  his  bull  Hubback.     Much  of  ;i,,y  Jingle  individual. 

excellence,  when  exar.iined  in  particulars,  hasj  j^  '  ^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^jj^  ^^  enquire  what  have 
been  attributed  to  this  bull.  11  this  were  not'j^^,^_^  ^^^^  peculiar  advantages  derived  from  the 
so,  how  does  it  happen  all  the  valuable  short-  ;j^^^j.jj^;_^^^j,.g  p^^j^^.  j^.^p^^^j  ^^ggg^^y^j^j.  ^j^^^. 
horns  are  descended  trom  him?  1  hen,  what  was  j^^^.^^^  ,^,,^^.  [.^j^^,.  acquire  a  great  size  at  an 
Hubback  ?  '1  he  breed  ot  his  sire  has  been  satisfac-  ^.^,  ^^^^  ^^.^  tolerably  well    shaped;  but 

torily  ascert.iined :    but  of  his  dam  little  more  is  '      ^  .        .  .     .       '  .■       . 


coffee  too  weak,  and  use  too  much  sugar,  which 
often  causes  it  to  turn  acid  on  the  stomach.  Al- 
most every  housekeeper  has  a  peculiar  method  of 
making  coffee  ;  but  it  never  can  be  excellent,  un- 
less it  be  made  strong  of  the  berry,  any  more 
than  our  English  wines  can  be  good,  so  long  as 
we  continue  to  form  the  principal  of  them  on  su- 
gar and  water. 

Count  Rumford  says,  "  Coffee  may  be  too  bit- 
ter ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  it    should   ever  be 


too 
and 
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fragrant.     The   very  smell  of  it  is  reviving,ik'iown  than  thatshehad that  remarkablepropensi-,,,^,. 
has  often  been  found  to  be  useful  to  sickper-jty  to   fatten  for  which  the  improved  short,  horns  ^^^j^. 


urallv  too  thin  of  flesh,  too  strong  boned,  and 


ieiit  in  those   general    requis 
truly    valuable     breed. 


which   de- 
VVhen   crossed 


sons  and  to  those  who  are  afflicted  with  theiare  distinguished.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  ^^j^j^  Hubback,  suppo-^ed  to  have  been  a  mix 
head-ache.  In  short,  every  thing  proves  that  the  descendants  of  this  bull,  partaking  ot  the  ^^^^.^  ,^j.  j^  .^^,  .^,^^i  j,hort-hovn,  the  essentials 
the  volatile,  aromatic  matter,  whatever  it  may  excellent  qualities  ot  his  dam,  should  have  cha-.^^..^^^^^.^  ^^.^.^  acquired,  though  somewhat  redu- 
be  that  gives  flavour  to  coffee,  is  what  is  most  I'acters  quite  distinct  from  th:.  general  breed  ^ed  in  size :  but  as  they  had  more  flesh,  less  bone, 
valuable  in  it,  and  should  be  preserved  with  the,  to  whicn^       1  j!!_"^wi^.^"^'"VK^w':!'.^^,'^'^^  "itich     neatness,  '  they    lost   none  of    their 

" .^~i...o,i»    nt-^,^  •  -,  f  ,,^    -..o..,,!,  ^riQt  ,        .        -  ....      loreva- 

for 


which  is  supposed  to  be  an  oil,  is  extremely 
latile,  andescapesiiito  the  air  with  great  facility, 
as  is  observed  by  it's  filling  a  room  with   it's  fra- 
grance, if  suffered  to   remain  uncovered,  and  at 
the  same  time  losing  much  of  it's  flavour." 
{To  be  continued.) 


common 
con- 
sume   more  food   in    proportion    to  their  value. 


drawn   in    a   line    with  the  sides ;  a  broad  level 

bu.k;  fine   shoulders;  a  clean,  broad,  straight* i^^^^    ^^^j^  ^^  ^,.^   li^^ht  of  offal,    and  have  much 

thigh;  fine  boned  short   It^s  .  -..nd  a  greatapti-  ,i(,h  roasting  beef.     Thus,  when    Mr.    Hutchin- 


tude  to  lattcn.  Will  any  one  tell  us  where 
short-horns  are  to  be  foand  .it  the  present  time, 
possessing  these  peculiarities,  ^.nd  unmixed  with 
the  blood  of  Hubback  ?  or  will  anyone  tell  us 
of    a   breed  of    shnvt-horns,    even   mixed    v/:tli 


r,  ,    ,.        r         ,  „  I         J-  ,,     T >„„   E'„,.    that  blood,  which  have  them  in  so  pre-eminent 

Selections  from  late  numbers  of  the  l^ondon  I^ar-    ■',      ^         '  ,     .        i    .     j-         ,     i    ■ 

,     /  ■      ,      ,    .1.      r\fr.       ,/■  .A.ladeirrce   as  his   real  relatives;'  Ana  is  not  what 

■mers    Journal,  received    at    the    Onice  of  the  .  "^f'  ,    ,    ,  •   ,      i>      i         -c       i         .•       >    i    i 

J        ■         f,'  ■"  iS   called    high    blood    uniformly   estimated    by 

American  farmer.  ^^^.^^_  ^^^^^  kindred  to  his  immediate  descendants  > 

Thus,  in  producing  a  pedigree,  it  is  thouglit 
Iquite  sufficient  to  shew  how  nearly  they  are  re 
jiatedto  Foljambe,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Favourite 
and  Comet,  bulls   bred  by  Mr.  Colling,  anddc 


ON  IMPROVING  THE  BREED  OF  HORN- 
ED CATTLE. 

Sir,  Jkehead,  June  2,  1H21, 


The  means  by  which  Mr.  I  harles  Colling  ^^^^(^^A  in  a  direct  line  from  Hubback.  What 
improved  the  Ketton  Short  Horns,  and  the  ad-|  .^^^^  jyi,.  Coiling  in  a  high  point  of  view,  is 
mixture  of  the  blood  of  that  stock  with  others,  ^i^^  ^.^^^  ^-^^^  1^^.  -^vas  the  breeder  of  the  whole 
afford  a  body  of  facts,  illustrated  by  experience, ;ii„e  ^j  tij^^e  eminent  bulls  from  Hubback, 
which,  perhaps,  throw  considerable  light  upon;.^^,iji^om  being  indebted  to  any  other  person  for  a 
the  art  of    breeding  horned    cattle    in  general. i^^j.^. 

The  methods  by  which  he  proceeded  demandj  characters,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
peculiar  attention.  Use,  or  profit,  was  his  con-l^j^^  common  breed  of  short-horns,  form  the  lead- 
stant  aim:  but  the  procurement  of  it  was  di-];  peculiarities  of  the  Kyloe:  besides,  there  is 
reeled  to  obtaining  the  greatest  value  of  car- .^  striking  resemblance  between  the  eye  of  the 
case  alone  in  return  for  the  food  consumed,  i^.o^.^.^!  5bo,.t.,,o,.„s  and  that  breed.  We  mav 
Had  milk  and  carcase  combined  formed  the  basis  therefore  reasonably  conclude  the  dam  of  Hub- 
of  his  selections,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say,  ^ack  had  some  of  that  blood  in  her  veins,  and 
he  would  never  have  obtained  that  early  ma- j.^.i^i^h  communicated  to  the  improved  short- 
turity,  excellent  quality  of  flesh  aptitude  to Ih^rns  those  valuable  properties  for  which  the 
fatten     and   perfect    symmetry      by    which   his^y;  hhmder  is   noted. 

bull  Comet  was  so  pre-eminently  distinguished.  this  opinion  is  not  singular.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
In  his  selections,  Mr.  Colling  wished  to  bnngj.o,,  ^.^.^  TheF.irmcrs' Journal,  No.  670)  observes, 
such  animals  together  as,  in  his  judgment,!.,  ti^^.-e  formerly  was  in  this  county,  between 
were  most  likely  to  attain  the  great  end  of  his  ^he  year  1760  and  1800  (and  probably  long  after,) 
exertions.      Whenever  he   found  one   suited   to'  >.         j  j        o  >/ 


his  purpose,  he    endeavoured   to    become  pos-      *  We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  the  ivord. — Edit. 


son  crossed  his  Sockburn  cow  with  Petrarch, 
one  of  tl>e  highest  bred  bulls  of  the  day,  he 
tells  us  he  obtained  what  Major  H\idd  "  never 
had — a  Herod."  Certainly,  then  he  was  indebt- 
ed to  the  new  principles  of  breeding,  resorted 
to  in  rearing  the  Ketton  Stock,  for  Herod.  But 
what  breeder  would  go  to  Herod  for  a  pedigree 
in  preference  to  Petrarch,  his  sire  ? 

So  far  I  have  endeavoured  tc^ollow  the  histo- 
.[ry  of  the  improved  short-hornafc  Being  but  a 
novice  in  these  matters,  my  object  is  to  promote 
otien  and  liberal  discussion,  to  elicit  such  truths 
IS  may  prove  useful  and,  extend  the  bounds  of 
knowledge  in  the  profitable  rearing  of  horned 
cattle.  In  laying  any  information  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  on  this  head  before  your  readers,  if  in 
error,  I  shall  be  happy  to  stand  corrected.  At 
some  future  time,  perhaps,  I  may  continue  thi.s 
subject. 

Will  your  correspondent,  .1  Breeder,  have 
the  goodness  to  inform  us  what  tribe  brought  as 
high  prices  at  the  Ketton  sale  in  1310,  as  Lady 
and  her  progeny  ?  Will  he  also  tell  us  what 
tribe  of  cows  are  more  nearly  related  to  the 
blood  of  Hubback  ?  And  what  tribe  excel  them 
in  neatness,  lightness  of  oftal,  in  mellowne.ss  in 
handling,  and  fulness  of  coat  ?  Are  not  these 
the  chief  points  which  have  brought  the  Ketton 
stock  into  public  notice,  and  rendered  them  tru- 
ly valuable  in  reducing  the  rough  bones  and  long 
legs  of  the  common  breed  of  short  horns  ■• 
I  am  Sir, 

Your  obedient  serv't, 

JOHN  ROOKE, 


AM  E U IC  A  N  V\  K  M  K  H. 
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P.S.  As  nom-  of  your  correspondents  who  have 
SrazingVarmshuve  "thought  proper  to  state  then- 
losses  witliin  the  three  last  years,  are  wc  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  grazing  iarmshave  not  been  loos- 
ing concerns,  and  that  they  can  afford  to  pay 
the  present  rents  ?  or  are  we  to  conclude  the 
graziers  dare  not  look  over  their  losses? — J.  R. 

ON    THE   PRINCIPLES   OF    IMPROVING 
BREEDS  OF  STOCK. 
Sir,  H'orce^tentliire,  Jime  14,  1821. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  Sir  Leo- 
line's  pedigree  having  drawn  from  Mr.  Rudd 
a  statement  that  he  believes  the  short-horns 
are  r.oi  a  /itirr  cTrrl  of  cattle,  I  am  induced, to 
request  his  opinion,  or  that  of  any  experienced 
person,  on  the  long  disputed  point,  wliether  dis- 
tinct breeds  of  cattle  may,  under  judicious  man- 
agement, be  crossed  with  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  improvement  ? 

Of  the  produce  of  the  cow  Lady,  respecting 
whose  pedigree  ^  Yorkshire  Brefdcr,  in  his  zeal 
for  the  public,  expressed  a  desire  to  he  inform- 
ed, it  canliot  be  necessary  to  say  much,  the  opi- 
nion of  that  public  having  stamped  a  value  upon 
them,  which  neither  the  insinuations  of  rivalry 
nor  the  imputations  of  less  creditable  feelings 
will  be  able  to  depreciate  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  upon  this  instance  of  successful  crossing, 
the  advocates  for  that  system  may  securely  make 
their  stand. 

But  in  addition  to  the  conviction  afforded  in 
this  individual  case,  others  are  not  wanting, 
whose  facts  lead  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  I 
shall  mention  one  of  them.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved, and  will  not  I  think  be  denied,  that  the 
most  celebrated  breeder  of  improved  Hereford 
cattle,  grafted  his  stock  upon  animals  in  no  way 
partaking  of  Hereford  blood  ;  and  to  his  judici- 
ous selections  on  those  occasions  (veiled  under 
the  closest  secrecy,)  has  been  attributed  the 
production  of  the  best  animals  passing  under  the 
denomination  of  improved  Hereford  cattle. 
Such  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  country  ;  and 
though  some  individuals  will  probably  not  admit 
the  fact,  I  think  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  shew- 
to  the  contrary. 

I  have  trespassed  so  far  on  your  valuable  pa- 
per, in  order  to  bring  the  subject  fairly  before 
your  readers,  as  I  am  particularly  anxious  it 
should  be  ably  discussed,  in  which  hope,  if  I 
am  successful,  I  think  my  moving  the  question 
will  not  have  been  without  some  degree  of  uti- 
lity. 

I  am.   Sir, 

Vour  obedient  Serv't. 

H. 

ON  THE  PRESERVAiION  OF  HARNESS 
Sir,  June  1,  1821. 

Allow  me  to  recommend  the  following  method 
of  preserving  leather  harness  and  traces,  engine 
hose,  boots  and  shoes,  cording,  sheep  nets,  cart 
covers,  stack  cloths,  &c.,  in  the  most  effectual 
manner,  to  the  attention  of  your  agricultural 
readers,  as  an  invaluable  acquisition.  Take  of 
neats'  foot  oil  one  quart ;  bees  wax,  cut  small, 
one  ounce  ;  oil  of  tar  half  a  pound  by  weight  ;  and 
after  simmering  the  neats'  oil  and  wax  a  little  ' 
a  pipkin,  the  oil  of  tar  must  be  added,  when, after  a 
gentle  simmering  again  for  a  few  minutes,  stir- 
ring it  the  whole  time  with  a  stick,  the  mixture 
will  be  finished;  at  the  same  time,  if  an  ounce 
of  naptha  be  comeatable,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used  should  render  the  ex- 
pense no  object,  the  composition  will,  by  the  ad- 
dition thereof,  receive  considerable  improve- 
ment. It  is  used  precisely  as  oil  would  be  ap 
plied ;  and  where  it  may  be  required  to  soften 
old  and  hardened  leather,  a  washing  or  sponging 


with  hot  water  first  is  advisalilc,  and  the  liquid 
sho-iilil  be  driven  in  lieforcthe  fire. 

L-jatUer  or  cordage  dressed  witli  tliis  liquid  ne- 
ver rots,  liardens,  grows  mouldv,  or  perishes  with 
blacking;:  it  is  likewise  a  cnni])!ctc  destroyer  of 
scabbincis  in  sheep  and  other  animals.  1  gave 
the  form,  about  seven  years  back,  to  a  person 
who  niiide  a  benefit  of  its  sale  in  town,  and  af- 
terwards, contrary  to  a  jiledge  given  me,  sold 
the  same  to  two  people  who  now  retail  a  very 
inferior  composition. 

As  to  the  expense,  one  ap])lication  of  this  flu- 
d  is  S'jperior  to  four  or  five  of  nil. 

WiK-re  the  rendering  leather  water-proof  is 
desirable,  the  ounce  of  naptha  pioposed  to  be 
added,  should  have  a  dram  of  Indian  ruliber  dis- 
solved in  It;  for  it  should  beremcmbered  that  those 
things  which  give  suppleness  to  leather,  open  its 
pores;  whereas,  to  make  it  water-proof,  the  closing 
thciii  up  by  astringent  applications,  or  filling 
them  up  by  waxy  or  gummy  ones,  is  indispensa- 
ble. It  is  perhaps  right  to  add,  naptha  is  high- 
ly inflammable,  and  therefore  should  be  kept 
from  the  fire  and  candle,  and  added  "  after  the 
mixture  is  taken  from  the  fire." 

I  am,  Sir,    Your  very  obed't  serv't, 
W.  M.  DINSDALE. 

ON  THE  ILL  EFFECTS  OF  IRON-BOUND 
FEET. 
Utile  Marshall,  Iile,  near  Kxeter, 
Sir,  Devon,  May  24,  1821. 

A  letter  in  your  Journal  of  Monday  last,  re- 
news in  my  mind  a  subject  I  have  often  been  on 
the  point  of  addressing  you  upon  ;  and  one,  as 
relates  to  horses  of  quick  action,  of  as  much 
importance  as  Wardrop's  Essay  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Eye :  I  mean  the  consideration  of  the 
Horse's  Foot,  and  the  injury  induced  by  the 
application  of  an  inelastic  ring  as  a  protection  to 
a  part,  formed,  in  all  its  outward  parts,  by  Na- 
ture for  full  and  free  exercise  of  elasticity. 
Twenty  years  ago,  or  rather  more,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  a  regard  to  my  riding  horse,  so  natu- 
rally the  feeling  of  youth,  I  was  led  to  observe 
in  my  own,  and,  indeed,  more  or  less  in  the 
horses  of  every  one  else,  a  degree  of  contrac- 
tion taking  place  in  the  foot :  in  some,  the  af- 
fection (for  it  was  not  at  that  period  supposed  a 
disease)  was  of  slow  progress,  while  in  others  it 
was  rapid  and  destructive.  Various  were  the 
methods  tried  to  avoid  the  growing  evil,  but  all 
proved  abortive.  At  an  early  period,  after  my 
mind  had  become  alive  to  the  subject,  I  became 
acquainted  with  Bracy  Clark,  an  eminent  Lon- 
don Veterinary  Surgeon,  who  was  posecuting 
a  similar  inquiry,  and  through  his  professional 
information  I  was  ultimately  indebted  to  the 
knowledge  of  what  was  requisite  to  the  heathy 
protection  of  the  foot  of  that  truly  noble  animal, 
the  horse.  This  induced  me,  six  years  ago, 
to  make  use,  with  some  trifling  alteration,  of  a 
shoe,  known  formerly,  in  the  sporting  world  by 
the  name  of  "  the  huntsman's  shoe;"  it  being 
customary  for  them  to  be  carried  by  huntsmen 
for  the  accommodation  of  gentlemen  whose  horses 
might  accidentally  throw  ashoe;  and,  having  a  ri- 
vet in  the  toe,  was,  fromitscapability  of  expansion 
or  contraction,  easily  accommodated  to  the  foot 
of  any  horse.  After  I  had  used  this  shoe  twelve 
months,  I  wrote  Bracy  Clark  an  account  of  the 
result,  which  had  proved  beneficial  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  expectations;  still  they  were  not 
altogether  fit  for  general  use,  and  therefore  no 
public  exhibition  took  place  of  them.  I  howe- 
ver, continued  their  use,  and  with  great  success, 
getting  such  alterations  made  as  circumstances 
seemed  to  dictate  the  necessity  of;  always  com- 
municating my  experiments,  as  I  proceeded,  to 
my  -worthy  and  respected  friend  B.  C,  who,  I 


am  happy  to  find,  has  now  brought  a  shoe  to 
perfection,  which  stands  the  test  of  public  ex- 
perience. It  is  now  six  years  since  I  have  used 
jointed  shoes,  and  I  therefore  think  I  may  be  al- 
lowed, from  the  success  I  have  experienced,  to 
name  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  jiublic,  and 
Iiarticularly  for  that  part  of  the  agricultural  world 
who  are  engaged  in  breeding  and  breaking  valu- 
able horses,  many  of  whom  are  sent,  at  early 
ages,  to  London,  with  contracted  feet  from  shoe- 
in,g,  not  as  the  general  mode  of  expression  is, 
"  bad  shoeing,"  but  yro;n  «/joe(n^  which,  as  ge- 
nrralhj    used,  is  altogether,  in  the  best  hands, 

BAD  ! 

I  send  you  herewith  (which  I  shall  be  glad, 
when  your  curiosity  and  that  of  your  friends  in 
your  immediate  vicinity  is  gratified,  to  have  re- 
turned) two  coffin  bones;  the  one  formerly  be- 
longing to  an  animal  that  had  been  shod  in  the 
common  mode,  and  the  other  to  one  that  had 
never  worn  other  than  the  jointed  shoes,  and 
leave  to  make  your  own  comments.  The  natural 
age  of  the  horse  is  from  25  to  30  years !  How 
many  never  reach  seven  or  nine,  from  bad  feet, 
arising  from  the  mode  of  shoeing  in  general  prac- 
tice! 

The  horse  arrives  at  his  full  growth  at  seven, 
and  full  beauty  and  roundness  of  parts  at  nine, 
after  which  tliey  are  capable  of  their  greatest 
exertion ;  yet,  from  the  uncorrected  evil  in  the 
old  mode  of  shoeing,  few  persons  like  to  buy  a 
horse  without  a  mark  of  childhood  in  his 
mouth. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your's  very  obediently, 

JOHN  HALL. 

P.  S.  I  last  week  had  a  young  Guernsey  bull 
(a  stock  I  am  particularly  choice  in)  attacked  in 
the  eye  with  a  complete  opacity  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  which  yielded  in  about  three  days  to  a 
copious  bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein. 

itT"  The  difference  in  appearance,  both  in 
shape  and  colour,  and  in  density  (or  ossifica- 
tion,) between  the  two  coffin  bones  sent,  is  veiy 
striking ;  that  from  the  foot  shod  on  the  improv- 
ed principle,  is  whiter,  better  formed,  more 
porous,  and  specifically  lighter  than  the  other; 
which  latter  is  too  perpendicular  (or  stunted  at 
the  toe,)  somewhat  twisted,  r^arrow,  and  rough 
like  a  rasp,  the  difference  in  colour  may  be  owing 
to  the  latter  having  been  longer  kept,  or  taken 
from  a  more  aged  animal ;  but  if  the  other  pe- 
culiarities be  owing  to  the  shoeing,  as  above 
stated,  the  subject  is  deserving  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  every  man  who  is  interested  in 
horses. — Edit. 


FOR  THE   AMERICAN  FARMER. 

A  "PLOUGH-CLEANER;"  AND  A 
"  HOLD-FAST." 

Doitmtngtonun,  fPa.J  7th  Month  14th,  1822. 
Respected  Friend, 

I  have  received  thy  acceptable  letter,  and  real- 
ly wish  that  I  could  add  to  the  merits  of  thy  work, 
by  "  frequent  mental  contributions,"  as  thee  de- 
sires me  to  do.  But  1  feel  great  delicacy  in  ven- 
turing any  remarks  among  the  able  productions  of 
thy  correspondents.  And  I  know  so  little  of  the 
theory  of  Agriculture,  that  my  observations  must 
necessarily  be  confined  to  a  few  practical  mat- 
ters, such  as  might  occur  to  any  one  who  has 
been  raised  as  a  plain  farmer. 

I  will,  however,  now  give  thee  a  description 
and  drawing  of  an  appendage  to  the  plough ; 
which  I  have  used,  for  several  years,  and  found 
very  convenient;  it  is  a  "plough  cleaner."    I 
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AMERICAN  FAIiMEJt. 


veiy  rccentlv  exhiiiiteil  the  coinri\  aiice,  before 
thePhilatklphia  Agricultural  Society,  and  it  was 
approved  by  their  Committee  on  ImpUmtnts. 


The  stafT  h,  iLsts  ton  aids  one  cud  on  the  coup- 
ling- round  ot  the  plough  handles  ,  <ct  the  other 
end  it  has  a  mortice,  A  ;  to  receive  the  upriglit 
E  ;  they  are  connected  by  a  pin,  so  as  to  work 
like  a  hinge. 

The  upright  E,  is  placed  three  inches  before 
the  coulter  D,  and  joined  to  the  beam,  C,  by  a 
screw  bolt,  which  may  be  passed  through  either 
of  the  l/iree  holes  in  the  upright,  so  that  its 
range  can  be  adapted  to  the  depth  of  plough- 
ing. 

The  front  edge  of  E,  is  made  a  little  circular, 
to  prevent  its  acting  as  shears  ;  G,  represents  a 
circular  thin  steel  spring,  screwed  on  the  beam 
and  tied  with  a  string  to  the  staff,  B.  The  whole 
contrivance  is  placed  on  the  land  side  of  the 
plough. 

The  ploughman,  when  he  wishes  to  use  it, 
grasps  the  staff  with  his  left  hand,  and  drawing  it 
backwards  causes  the  lower  part  of  E,  to  advance 
and  rid  the  coulter  of  whatever  had  collected 
about  it.  The  spring  G,  will  then  restore  the 
upright  and  staff  to  their  former  positions,  ready 
to  be  used  again. 

I  will  now  likewise  give  thee  a  description  of  a 
very  simple  means,  called  a  "  hold-fast,"  by  the 
use  of  which,  sheep,  calves  and  hogs,  may  be 
carried  in  wagons  or  carts,  with  perfect  safety  ; 
and,  which  may  be  very  useful  at  sheep-shear- 
mgs.  * 


The  stick  A,  should  be  about  three  feet  long 
with  a  mortice  near  to  each  end,  BB,  to  receive 
doubled  straps,  CC,  the  loops  of  which  will  fas- 
ten one  fore  and  one  hind  leg  against  the  stick, 
whilst  the  others  are  tied  on  the  opposite  side  by 
the  ends  of  the  straps. 

When  such  animals  have  their  legs  all  drawn 
together,  as  we  usually  tie  them,  the  stomach 
and  bowels  are  so  compressed  and  injured  by 
their  confined  struggles,  as  often  to  occasion  inju- 
ry and  loss ;  but  the  "  hold-fast,''  allows  their 
limbs  to  be  extended,  and  keeps  their  foie  legs 
distant  from  the  hind — thus,  they  may  be  carted 
with  perfect  safety. 

I  am  with  much  respect  thy  friend, 

JOSEPH  KERSEY. 


Vl.A\1tov\aV  tiorTes\»ondei\ce. 


On  the  usefulness  to  Farmers  of  Agricultural 
MoNTHLr  Reports  of  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther,and  thefirosfiectsandjiroduceofthe  difTer- 
ent  Crojis.  •'  •" 

Bedford  S/irinc;s,  Aug-ust  4th,  1822. 

A  view  of  the   pastures  and  growing  crops  on 

the   road  to  this  place   from  Baltimore     siiWes- 

led   to   me   that  you   would  do  well  to  procure 

trom  particular  correspondents  to  be   relied   on 


in  different  sections  of  the  country — ])eriodical 
Rtports,  in  general  terms,  of  the  state  and 
prospects  of  weather  and  crops ;  somewhat  in 
the  way  of  the  Monthly  Agricultural  Reports 
made  from  different  counties  in  England  to  the 
i'oard  of  Agriculture.  You  know  that  up  to 
the  t'mc  of  my  leaving  Baltimore,  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  had  been  favoured  with  sea- 
sonable rains  and  hot  suns,  highly  jiropitious  to 
the  growth  of  Indian  corn  ;  and  hence  the  general 
impression  there  that  the  crop  of  this  grain  would 
be  very  abundant,  and  the  price  loiv — whereas 
on  my  passing  even  to  Reisterstown,  I  \ie\-- 
ceived  a  deplorable  difference  in  the  prospects 
of  the  Farmer  in  this  particular ;  from  that 
place  quite  to  Chambersburg,  the  pastures 
were  literally  burned  up  :  the  corn  not  worth 
gathering — and  all  nature  seemed  thirsting  for 
rain.  L:  Gettysburgh,  we  were  told, that  wells 
were  now  dry  which  were  never  before  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  water,  like  every  thing  else,  in  the 
Stage  Ta-i'crn  of  that  Citv,  and  Chambersburgh, 
was  fit  for  any  thing  but  to  refresh  and  recruit 
the    "  way  worn  traveller." 

One  obvious  effect  to  be  expected  from  col- 
lecting and  distributing  agricultural  intelli- 
gence in  the  form  of  reports  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  as  proposed  above,  would  be 
this — it  would  tend  toprevent  ruinous  fluctuations 
in  the  prices  of  agricultural  commodities.  The 
buyer  and  seller  would  meet  each  otlier  on  fair- 
er, on  safer  ground  ;  advised  of  the  probable 
average  crop,  and  the  extent  of  the  demand, 
their  dealings  would  be  adjusted  by  a  scale 
approaching  to  the  actual  state  of  things — 
whereas,  for  want  of  this  intelligence,  both  par- 
tics  commonly  act  under  false  impressions; 
thus  the  merchant  is  sometimes  ruined  by  a 
shoit  sighted  speculation,  and  the  farmer  or 
planter  more  frequently  injured  by  having  from 
his  retired  situation,  and  more  limited  means 
of  intelligence,  a  less  extended  view  of  the 
genual  products  of  different  crops.  Because 
liis  immediate  vicinity  has  been  blessed  with  copi- 
ous rains  and  invigorating  suns,  he  presumes 
that  providence  has  shed  its  blessings  alike  on 
every  quarter,  and  sells  his  produce  for  half  its 
value  before  the  average  product,  and  the  actual 
scarcity  have  been  developed.  If  then,  I  say, 
you  could  gather  from  gentlemen  of  known  ve- 
racity, a  brief  and  general  statement,  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  existing  prospects  and  final  yield 
of  the  several  staple  commodities,  cultivated 
within  the  wide  range  of  your  paper's  circulation, 
farmers,  or  at  least  all  of  your  subscribers, 
would  be  prepared  to  make  their  own,  and  a  just 
estimate  of  the  value  of  what  they  have  for 
sale  ;  and  they  would  be  secured  from  such  mor- 
tifications as  those  which  were  experienced,  this 
very  year,  by  persons  who  sold  their  corn  for 
22  and  25  cents,  and  in  less  than  six  months 
saw  the  buyers  sell  the  same  corn  for  more 
than    80  cents  per  bushel  !  ! ! 

THE  FARMERS'  FRIEND. 

P.  S.  It  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  difference 
of  climate,  and  the  progress  of  vegetation  be- 
tween this  place  and  Baltimore  county — to  state, 
that  the  oat  crop  here  is  not  yet  gathered  in  ; 
and  barley  is  still  quite  green,  in  a  field  near  the 
springs.  I  have  heard  much  said  of  the  flavour 
of  the  mountain  mutton,  but  no  superiority  over 
ours  has  been  perceptible  in  the  quality 
of  that  which  I  have  seen.  The  high  and 
precipitous  acclivities,  and  rough  face  of 
the  country,  here  in  the  mountains,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  congenial  abode  for  this  animal  of 
dlmhing  propensities  ;   and  were  these  extensive 

•  csts  converted  into  pasture  land,  this  district 
would  sustain  immense  flocks  of  Merinos  :  and  wil- 


dernesses, now  abandoned  to  wild  beasts,  be 
made  to  yield  prodigious  contributions  to  our 
national  wealth.  The  chief  obstacle  to  be  en- 
countered is  the  length  and  severity  of  winter; 
but  this  might  be  shortened  and  mitigated,  as  it 
has  Ijecn  on  the  Atlantic,  by  the  inteVvention  of 
the  axe  and  the  plough,  as  is  supfiosed.  You 
shall  hear  from  me  again,  after  this  desultory 
manner,  should  any  thing  present  itself  worthy 
of  notice  and  reflection. 


A  correspondent  residing  in  Sussex  County, 
Virginia,  informsus  under  date  of  the  1st  of  August, 
1822,  that  the  Crops  were  very  promising,  and 
that  Fruit  never  was  more  abundant. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PEAS. 

Nateigh,  JV.  C,  15^/;  July. 
"  In  travelling  to  Newbcrn,  I  have  been  asked 
at  houses  of  accommodation  on  the  road  (taverns 
there  are  none)  how  many  peas  I  would  have  gi- 
ven to  my  horses  ?  If  I  answered,  none  at  all, 
I  have  sometimes  been  told  that  they  fed  with 
nothing  else!  They  are  reputed  very  nutritious, 
but  have  been  known  to  kill  horses  not  accus- 
tomed to  their  use." 


"mm  i^^mmmm^ 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  IG,    1822. 


PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 

Flour   from    the  wagons,  f,&  25  cts.  to  6  50 

Wharf  do.,  $,(,  25  cts.  cash — Wheat,  white,  ,gl  23 
to  SSI  2r— Reddo.,  $\  20  to  1  26— White  corn,  60 
to  62  cts. — Yellow  do,.  60  to  63  cts. — Rye,  50to55 
— Oats,  23  to  25  cts. — Shad,  trimmed, No.  l.gS to  9 
— ITntrimmed,  No.  1  do.,  $7  to  8 — No.  2,  do.  $6, 
dull — Herrings,  No.  1,  g3  50 — No.  2,  g3 — Beef, 
Northern  mess  per  bbl.  $\0  to  10  25 — Baltimore, 
prime  do.  g9  to  §9  r5 — Hams,  10  to  12  cts. — 
middlings,  6  to  8  cts. — Cotton,  \\"est  India,  per 
lb.  according  to  quality,  15  to  25  cts. — New  Or- 
leans prime,  16  to  18  cts. — Georgia,  upland,  do. 
14  to  16  cts. — Cheese,  N.  England,  12  to  15  cts. 
scarce — Coal,  Virginia,  per  bushel,  25  to  30 
cts.— English  do.,  40  cts. — Flax  per  lb.  10  to  lOJ 
cents — Hops,  fresh,  per  lb.  10  to  12  cents — Hogs' 
lard,  per  lb.  9  to  10  cents— Hides,  E.  Shore,  per 
lb.  8  to  10  cents — Leather,  soal,  per  lb.  24  to  25 
cts.— Upper  do.,  whole  hide,  g3  to  g4  25 — 
Salt,  St.  Ubes,  per  bushel,  50  cts. — Cadiz,  do. 
42  cts. — Liverpool,  blown,  40  cts.— Ground  do. 
50— Turks'  Island,  60— Wool,  Merino,  full  blood, 
per  lb.  35  to  40  cts— Do.  mixed,  28  to  30  cts. — 
Common  country  do.,  20  to  30  cts. — An  advance 
in  these  prices  from  12  to  18  cts.,  when  assort- 
ed and  cleaned — Pitch,  per  bbl.  ^2  25  to  §2  50 
—Tar,  per  bbl.,  $1  60  to  gl  70— Rosin  do,  $1  50 
to  g2— Turpentine,  Soft,  g2  25  to  $2  50— Spi- 
rits Turpentine,  per  gal.  SO  cts.— Beef,  fresh, 
per  lb.  6  to  10  cts  —Pork  per  lb.  5  to  8  cts. — 
Veal  per  lb.  6  to  10  cts. — Mutton,  per  lb.  6  to  8 
cts. — Lard  do.,  12  cts. — Butter  do.,  20  to  25  cts. 
—Eggs,  per  doz.,  12i  cts.— Potatoes,  per  bushel, 
75  to  87 1  cts. 

Tobacco,  Maryland — 4  hhds.  Elk  Ridge, 
good  red,  first  $7  25— Seconds  S4— other  Mary- 
land Tobacco,  no  sales. 

Virginia,  dull — no  sales. 
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HOUTICULTUIIK. 


POMARIUM  HKITANNICUM, 
.ill    Historical   and  }iotaiiical  accoiin:  r,f  Fruits, 
/ciioJi'ii    it!   Great    /iri/ain,  by    Hoirij    I'lntijis. 
— Second  Ktlition. 

(Continued  from  ii;igc  167.) 

CRANBERRY.— VACCIMUM  MAC- KOCAR- 

PL'M. 

In  Botany,  a  Genus  of  the  Oclundriu  Hlonog-y- 
nia  Class. 

This  fruit,  which  is  so  n\uch  esteemed  in  tarts, 
or  with  cream,  is  a  native  of  England,  and  is 
found  growing  in  the  ])cat)-  hngsof  Sussex,  Cum- 
l)crUind,  Norfolk,  Lancishire,  and  in  other 
marshy  lands.  Gerard  calls  the  i'nut  fin-derries  : 
"  they  grow,"  savs  he,  "  in  fennie  places,  in 
Cheshire  and  Staffordshire,  where  I  have  found 
them  in  great  plentie."  Valerius  Cnrdiis  called 
them  Qocycoccun ;  the  Dutch  term  them  y^n 
f^-rafies. 

Dr;  Withering  st.Ucs,  that  at  Eongton,  in  Cum- 
berland, there  isaconsideraijle  traffic  carried  on 
in  cranberries  ;  that  on  the  market  days,  during 
the  gathering  season,  the  sale  of  these  berries 
amounts  to  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  sterling 
per  day  :  many  people  in  that  neighbourhood 
make  wine  from  cranl)eri'ics  ;  but  never  havirg 
tasted  this  liquor,  I  can  give  no  account  of  it's 
fjuality.      The    English  cranberries,   which   are 


formerly  imagined  efficacious  in  preventing  pes- 
tilential diseases. 

CUCUIMBER.— CUCUMIS. 

In  Botany,  a  Genus  of  tin-   AIontEcia  Syn^'ene.iia 

'Cla-s:'.: 

The  cucumber,  which  is  one  of  the  coldest 
fruits,  is  evidently  a  native  of  a  warm  climate  ; 
and  b}-  all  the  researches  1  have  been  able  to 
make,  I  conclude  it  belongs  to  the  soil  of  some 
parts  of  Asia  and  Afrira.  It  was  known  to  the 
Grecians,  as  their  earliest  writers  on  natural  his- 
tory have  mentioned  it,  and  in  ])articular  recom- 
mend that  the  seeds  should  be  steeped  for  two 
days  in  milk  and  honey  before  they  are  set,  to 
make  the  fruit  sweeter  and  plcasanter.  FUny 
mentions  the  great  quantities  that  grew  in  some 
parts  of  Africa,  and  particularly  in  Barbary. — 
All  vegetaijles  are  so  formed  as  to  perpetuate 
themselves  by  seed  in  the  climate  where  the) 
originate  ;  for  if  this  was  not  the  case,  every 
species  of  plant  that  is  not  cultivated,  would  soon 
cease  to  exist  ;  and  the  cucumber  has  iieverbcen 
fmind  to  grow  in  the  natural  state  in  any  part  of 
Euro])e. 

Columella  is  the  oldest  author  who  gives  any 
direction  for  forwarding  cucumbers  by  artificial 
means.  "  Those  who  wish  for  them  early,"  says 
he,  "  should  plant  the  seeds  iu  well  dunged  earth 
put  into  osier  baskets,  that  they  may  be  carried 
out  of  the  house,  and  placed  in  warm  situations 
when  the  weather  permits  ;  and  as  soon    as  the 


•      J   .     ,       ,  ■         -.,  „  ,.        season  is  advanced,  the  plants   may  be    sunk   ..i 

preserved   .n  bottles    with  no    other   care     "an  j,,^  ,...,,.[,  with  the  baskets  or  wheels  may  be  put 
keeping   them    dry,  are  very  superior   to  those  ^p^^  large  vases,  that   tliey  may  be  brought  out 


large  cranberries  im])ortcd  from  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  which  are  now  so  common  in 
the  shops  of  London.      These  berries,  being  pack 


■'gbt  I 
with  less  labour  ;  notwithstanding  they  ought," 
continaes  he   "  to   be  covered   with   s/iecularia," 


the  suops  ot  i^onaon.  1  Uese  l^erries,  Ocing  pack-  ,,1,;^.,,  ,een,  to  have  been  transoarent  stones,  that 
cd  in  large  casks,  must  undergo  a  fermentation  du-Lj^e  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  thin,  so 
ring  the  voyage  which  consequently  clepnves's  to  admit  light,  and  keep  out  the  air,  glass  be- 
them  ot  apart  of  their   natura     ilayouv.     Cran-  ;„„,„,!. ng,,,.,,  ^j  ^j^^^  period. 

berries  are  also  imported  trom  Russia  and  Ger-  n  j,  .eUued  bv  Pliny,  "  that  Tiberius  the  em- 
jnany;  and  during  tu:s  last  year  great  quantities!  eror  *as  so  fond  of  cucumbers,  and  took  such 
haveliecn  brouglit  troni  New  Holland,  wnica  are;  pleasure  and  delight  in  them,  that  thee  wa»  not  a 
smaller,  and  darker  coloured,  than  those  brought,  j^v,  throughout  the  year,  passed  over  his  head, 
from  America,  and  very   superior  in   flavour.— i^^j  he  l^..^,  t,jp„^    served  up  at   his   table.     Th 


Cranberric'sare  found  growing  in  many  parts  of  ^e^s and  gardens  wherein  tliey  grew,  were  made 

upon  tramcs,  so  as  to  be  removed  every  way  with 
wheels  ;  and  in  winter,  during  the  cold  and  fros- 
ty days,  they  could  be  drawn  back  into  certain 
high  covered  buildings,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
there  housed  under  roof."  These  appear  to  be 
the  earliest  accounts  of  the  forcing  of  plants 
which  we  read  of  in  ancient  times.  It  is  probable 
also,  that  artificial  heat  was  used  ;  as  we  find, 
by  the  remains  of  their  villas  in  this  country,  how 
perfectly  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  warming  theirrooms  with  flues. 

Pliny  says,  "  To  make  a  delicate  salad  of  cu- 
cumbers, boil  them  first,  then  peel  them  from  the 
rind,  and  serve  them  up  with  oil,  vinegar,  and 
honey." 

Mr.  Alton  mentions  the  cucumber  as  being  first 
cultivated  here  in  the  year  1573,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizaljeth.  This  appears  to  be  an  error, 
as  cucumbers  were  very  common  in  this  country 
in  the  i-eign  of  Edward  tlie  Third  ;  but  being  unat 
tended  to  during  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
they  soon  after  became  entirely  unknown,  until 
the  reign  of  Henry  tlie  Eighth,  when  they  were 
again  introduced  to  this  kingdom.  ( Goug/i's 
British  Tofio'^rafihy,  vnl.  I.  ft.\2,i.J 

Gerard  gives  the  earliest  directions  for  making 
hot  beds  for  cucumbers  in  this  country,  which 
was  in  1597,  when  gardening  was  in  it's  infant 
state.  He  directs,  that  they  should  be  r,o  e  ed 
with  mats  over  hoops,  as  glasses  were  not  then 
known. 


Spain  and  Hungary.  They  are  the  produce  of 
thimp  swampy  lands  only  :  Init  the  idea  that  they 
will  not  bear  transplanting,  is  erroneous,  the 
late  Sir  Joseph  Banks  having  planted  some  neara 
pond  in  his  grounds  at  Spring  (jrove,  which  have 
produced  fruit  beyond  calculation.  This  infor- 
mation may  be  worth  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  marshy  or  brook  land,  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
fit ;  and  to  those  who  have  ornamental  water  in 
their  ga.rdens  or  parks,  it  would  be  found  an  em- 
bellisiiment  to  the  banks  ;  it  being  an  elegant  lit- 
tle fruit  on  the  ground,  whei'e  it  trails,  and  span- 
gles the  grass  with  its  red  and  variegated  ber- 
ries. 

Sweden  produces  abundance  of  cranberries, 
but  they  are  only  used  for  cleansing  plate  in  that 
country. 

A  new  species  of  cranberry  is  now  cultivated 
in  this  kingdom  which  has  been  called  Snow!)er- 
ry,  on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  fruit  :  it  was 
brought  from  Nova  Scotia  in  the  year  1760  by 
Mr.  Jonathan  Laycock,  and  is  stated  to  be  found 
in  the  swamps  of  Cyprus  also.  This  berry  has  a 
perfumed  taste,  like  eau  de  noyau,  or  bitter  al- 
monds :  it  is  reared  by  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  of 
Little  Chelsea,  and  several  other  nurserymen 
near  the  metropolis.  Another  variety'  was 
brought  from  Madeira  in  1777,  which  requires 
the  shelter  of  the  green  house  ;  and  the  Jamaica 
cranberry,  which  was  introduced  the  following 
year,  will  not  thrive  in  this  country  except  in  the 
stove. 

Cranberries  are  of  an  astringent  quality,  and 


Lord  Bacon  who  wrote  about  the  same  period, 
says,  "  cucumbers  will  prove  more  tender  and 


esteemed  good  to  restore  the  appetite  :  they  were; dainty  if  their  seeds  be  steeped  (little)  in  milk  : 


the  cause  may  be,  for  that  the  seed  being  mollifi- 
ed in  milk,  will  be  too  wruk  to  draw  the  grosser 
iuices  of  the  earth,  but  only  the  finer  :"  he  adds, 
"cucumbers  will  be  less  watery  if  the  pit  where 
you  set  them  be  filled  up  half  way  with  chaff  or 
small  sticks,  and  then  pour  earth  upon  them  ;  for 
cucumbers,  as  it  sremttli,  do  exceedingly  affect 
moisture,  and  over-drink  themselves,  which  this 
chaff  or  chips  forbiddcth."  Tliis  great  author 
also  states,  that  "  it  hath  been  practised  to  cut  off 
the  stalks  of  cucumbers,  immediately  after  bear- 
ing, close  by  the  earth  ;  and  then  to  cast  a  pretty 
quantity  of  earth  upon  the  plant  that  rcmaineth, 
and  they  will  bear  the  next  year  fruit,  long  be- 
fore the  ordinary  time.  The  cause  may  be,  for 
thut  tlie  sap  goeth  down  the  sooner,  and  is  not 
spent  in  the  stalk  or  leaf,  which  remaineth  after 
the  fruit  ;  where  note,  that  the  dying  in  the  win- 
ter of  the  roots  of  plants  that  are  annual,  seem- 
eth  to  be  partly  caused  by  the  over-expence  of  the 
sap  into  stalk  and  lea\es  ;  which  being  prevent- 
ed, they  will  superannuate,  if  they  stand  warm." 
Miller  informs  us,  that  tlie  cuttings  of  cucumbers, 
taken  off  about  fi\e  ot  six  inches  long,  from 
healthy  plants  in  the  summer  cro]),  at  the  end  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October,  planted  in 
pots  of  rich  mould,  plunged  into  the  bark  bed 
and  shaded  until  they  have  struck,  will  produce 
fruit  before  Christmas.  It  is  al.so  recorded  in 
Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary,  that  Thomas 
Fowler,  gardener  to  Sir  Natlianiel  Gould,  at 
Stoke  Newingtoii,  presented  King  George  the 
First  with  a  brace  of  well-grown  cucumbers,  on 
New  Year's  Day,  1721.  The  seeds  from  which 
they  were  raised  were  sown  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

His  late  revered  Majesty  had  bistable  supplied 
with  cucumbers,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  by 
Mr.  Alton,  under  whose  care  the  Royal  Gardens 
of  this  kingdom  have  jiroduced,  in  the  highest 
perfection,  nearly  all  the  known  fruits  of  the 
world. 

Cucumbers  are  much  less  used  in  their  natural 
Slate  tWa.i>  foi.iv.cj-1^,  amo„3  ,„o^itv,j.  f„r„n;oo.  K.,f 
they  are  in  great  request  for  stews  and  made 
dislies,  and  when  preserved  they  are  CLteemed 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  sweetmeats.  As  a 
pickle,  girkins  have  been  long  admired;  but 
whoever  purchases  them,  should  be  careful  to 
get  them  free  from  any  substance  that  may  have 
been  used  to  colour  them. 

Lunan,  in  his  account  of  the  sativus,  or  culti- 
vated cucumber,  says,  "  although  cucumbersare 
neither  sweet  nor  acid,  they  are  considerably 
acescent,  and  so  produce  flatulency,  cholera,  di- 
arrahoea,"  &c.  Their  coldness  and  flatulency  may 
be  likewise  in  part  attributed  to  the  firmness  of 
their  texture. 

They  have  been  discharged,  with  little  change, 
from  the  stomach,  after  having  been  detained 
there  for  forty  eight  hours.  By  this  means, 
therefore,  their  acidity  is  greatly  increased  ; 
hence  oil  and  pepper,  the  condiments  commonly 
employed,  are  very  useful  to  check  their  fermen- 
tation. Another  condiment  is  sometimes  used  ; 
Z'/z.  it's  skia,  whicli  is  bitter,  and  may  therefore 
supply  the  place  of  aromatics  ;  but  it  should  on- 
ly be  used  when  young. 

Brookes  states,  that  the  cucumber  is  unat  for 
nourishment,  and  is  generally  offensive  to  the 
stomach,  especially  if  not  corrected  with  a  good 
deal  of  pepper  as  well  as  vinegar.  The  seeds,  he 
states,  are  reckoned  among  the  four  greater  cold 
seeds,  therefore  emulsions  of  them  have  been 
pi-escribed  in  burning  fevers,  &c. 

Cowper  has  beautifully  described  the  method 

To  raise  the  prickly  and  green  coated  gourd, 
So  grateful  to  the  palate  ;  and  when  rare, 
;>o  coveted  ;  else  base  and  disesteem'd. 
Food  for  the'vulgar  merely. 
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AMERICAN   FARMER. 


'I'lie  Rev.  Griffith  Hughes,  in  his  Natural  His- 
tory of  Barbadocs,  mentions  the  wild  cucuiubei- 
vinc  asindiijenous  to  tliat  part  of  the  world.  It 
is  called  by  Father  Pluniier,  anguria  fructu 
ecliinato  edu/i :  he  describes  the  fruit  as  a  small 
cucumber,  whose  surface  is  covered  with  many 
soft  pointed  [jrickles  :  it  is  sometimes  eaten  ;  but 
is  esteemed  to  be  of  too  cold  a  nature  tobe  whole- 
some. 

Lunan,  in  his  Hortus  Jamaiccnsis  mentions  the 
small  wild  cucumber  as  beinjj  a  nativeof  Jamaica, 
where  it  grows  very  plentifully,  and  is  often  used 
with  other  herbs  in  soups,  and  is  a  very  agreeable 
ingredient :  the  rind  is  thickly  beset  with  blunt 
jjricklcs.  Sloane  mentions  it  as  a  pale  green  oval 
fruit  as  big  as  a  walnut,  and  says  it  is  eaten  very 
greedily  by  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  ancients  used  the  wildcucumberasa  sove- 
reign remedy  in  various  complaints.  "  The  best 
kind,"  says  Pliny,  "  was  found  in  Arabia,  and 
the  next  about  Cyrene  and  Arcadia." 

It  was  from  the  juice  of  these  cucumbeis  that 
they  procured  the  medicine  called  c/aterimn, 
which,  Theophrastus  states,  could  be  kept  good 
two  hundred  years  ;  and  for  fifty  jears  it  would 
be  so  strong  and  full  of  virtue,  that  it  would  put 
out  the  light  of  a  candle  or  lamp.  Pliny  says,  "  to 
try  good  elaterium,  it  is  set  near  to  a  lighted  can- 
dle, which  it  causes  to  sparkle  upwards  and 
downwards." 

Elaterium  was  used  not  only  as  a  purgative, 
but  against  the  sting  of  scorpions,  and  for  the 
dropsy :  with  honey  and  oil,  it  was  used  for  the 
quinsy  and  diseases  of  the  windpipe  :  it  was  said 
to  cure  dimness  and  other  imperfections  of  the 
eyes,  the  ring  worm,  tetter,  &c.  as  well  as  the 
swelling  keinels  behind  tlie  ears. 

The  juice  of  wild  cucumber  leaves  dropped 
with  vinegar  into  the  ears,  was  thought  a  good 
remedy  foi-  deafness.  A  decoction  of  the  fruit  be- 
ing sprinkled  in  any  place,  will  drive  away  mic 
it  was  also  said  to  cure  the  gout,  Ike;  indeed,  so 
many  virtues  were  attriljuted  to  it  by  the  ancients 
that  if  we  were  inclined  to  s;ive  credit  to  them,  it 

i.i    „„.    ,„-„r.jer  to  tina  tney  nad   any 

complaint  uncured. 

The  Romans  had  also  many  superstitious  opin- 
ions respecting  these  wild  cucumbers.  Wives 
who  wished  for  children  wore  them  tied  round 
their  bodies  ;  and  they  were  brought  into  houses 
by  the  midwife,  but  carried  out,  in  the  greatest 
haste,  cfter  child-birth. 

Columella  has  recorded  a  variety  of  wonderful 
stories  respecting  the  garden-cucumber  ;  and 
some  English  authors,  of  great  celebrity,  have 
.stated,  that  when  a  cucumber  vine  is  growing,  if 
you  set  a  pot  of  watei-,  about  five  or  six  inches 
distance  from  it,  it  will  shoot  so  much  in  twenty- 
four  hours  as  to  touch  it  :  but  that  it  will  shrink 
from  oil,  and  tui-n  fairly  away  from  it. 

The  gourd 

And  thirsty  cucumber,  wlien  they  perceive 
Th'  approaching  olive,  with  resentment  fly 
Her  fatty  fibres,  and  with  tendrils  creep 
Diverse,  detesting  contact. 

P/iilli/is. 

CURRANT-TREE.— RIBES. 
In  Bolariy,  a  Genus  of  t/ic  Pcnta7idria  Monogy- 
)iiu  C/asi. 
This  agreeable  and  wholesome  fruit  is  undoubt- 
edly a  native  of  our  country  :  it  was  fonnerly 
found  growing  in  the  wild  state,  in  woods  anil 
hedges  in  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Westmor- 
>and,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland.  As  a  further  proof  of 
its  being  a  northern  fruit,  we  have  no  account  of 


in  describing  all  the  fruits  known  in  their  time. — 
It  seems  not  to  have  grown  so  far  south  as  France  ; 
for  the  old  French  name  of  groseilles  d'outre  mer 
evidently  bespeaks  it  not  to  have  been  a  native  of 
that  country,  and  even  at  the  present  time  their 
language  has  no  appropriate  name  for  it  distinct 
from  the  gooseberry.  The  Dutch  also  acknowl- 
edge it  not  to  have  been  indigenous  to  Holland, 
where  it  was  called  besskins  over  zee.  Whether 
the  Dutch  first  procured  this  fruit  from  Britain, 
or  from  any  other  northern  countries,  we  must 
icknowlcdge  ourselves  indebted  to  the  gardeners 
of  that  country  for  so  improving  the  size,  if  not 
the  flavour  of  this  fruit. 

The  Engliih  name  of  currant  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  similitude  of  the  fruit  to  that 
of  the  small  Zante  grapes,  which  we  call  cur- 
rants, or  Corinths,  from  Corinth,  where  this 
fruit   formerly  grew    in    great   abundance,   and 

lich  are  so  much  used  in  this  country  for  cakes, 
puddings,  &c. 

The  Italians  seem  to  have  no  other  name  for 
the  currants  than  uvette.  Utile  gra/iea.  At  Ge- 
neva they  are  called  rai«(«4  6/1'  iVIars.  The  cur- 
rant does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  fruits  published 
by  Thomas  Tusser  in  1557,  wliich  I  have  tran- 
scribed to  shew  what  fruits  were  cultivated  in  the 
latter  part  of  Queen  Mary's  reign. 

Apples  of  all  sorts,  apricots,  barberries  ;  bool- 
lesse,  black  and  white  ;  cherries,  red  and  black  ; 
chesnuts  ;  cornet   plums  ;  damisens,    white   and 
black  ;  filberts,    red  and  white  ;    gooseberries 
grajjes,  white  and   red  ;  green  or   grass  plums 
hurtil  berries  ;  medlers,  or   meles  ;  mulberries  ; 
peaches,  white   and  red ;  pecres    of   all    sorts 
peer  plums,    black  and    yellow  ;    quince-trees 
raspis  ;  reisons;    small  nuts:  strawberries,  red 
and  white;    service  trees;  wardens,  white  and 
red  ;  walnuts  ;  wheat  plums. 

Currants  \.  ere  not  distinguished  from  gooseber- 
ries by  any  particular  name  at  that  period  ;  and 
even  in  Gerard's  time,  they  were  considered  as  a 
pecies  of  the  gooseberry.  He  says,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  laiicr  fruit,  "  We  have  also  in  our 
London  gardens  another  sort  altogether  without 
prickes,  whose  fruit  is  verie  small,  lesser  by 
much  than  the  common  kinde,  but  of  a  perfect 
red  colour,  wherein  it  difFereth  from  the  rest  of 
his  kinde. 

Lord  Bacon,  who  wrote  about  fifty  years  after 
Tusser,  has  noticed  them  :  he  says,  "  The  ear 
liest  fruits  are  strawbei-ries,  cherries,  gooseber 
ries,  corrans,  and  after  them  early  apples,  early 
pears,  apricots,  rasps,  and  after  them  damisons, 
and  most  kinds  of  plums,  peaches,  &c.  ;  and  the 
latest  are  apples,  wardens,  grapes,  nuts,  quinces, 
almonds,  sloes,  brierberries,  hops,  medlers,  scrvi 
ces,  cornelians,  &c." 

Currants  are  a  fruit  of  great  importance  in  thi 
country  :  they  are  so  easily  propagated,  thute\e- 
ry  cottage  gardener  can  rear  them  ;  and  they  are 
likewise  so  regular  in  bearing,  that  it  is  seldom 
they  are  injured  by  the  weather.  At  the  dessert, 
they  are  greatly  esteemed,  being  found  cooling 
and  grateful  to  the  stomach  ;  and  they  are  as 
much  admired  for  their  transparent  Ijeauty,  as 
for  theirmedicinal  quailities  being  moderately  re 
frigerant,  antiseptic,  attenuant,  and  aperient. — 
They  may  be  used  with  advantage  to  allay  tliirst 
in  most  febrile  complaints,  to  lessen  an  increased 
secretion  of  bile,  and  to  correct  a  putrid  and 
scorbutic  state  of  the  fluids,  especially  in  san 
guine  temperaments  ;  but  in  constitutions  of  a 
contrary  kind,  they  are  apt  to  occasion  flatulency 
and  indigestion.  Brookes  says,  they  strengthen 
the  stomach,  excite  appetite,  and  are  good 
against  vomiting, 

Besides  the  red  and  the  white  cui-rant,  the  sal- 


its  having  been   at    all    known   to    the  ancient       , 

Greeks  or  Honians,  who  have  been  veiy  accurate  j  men  colour,  or  charapaigne,  is  cultivated  for  va- 


riety. The  currant  is  a  fruit  that  will  ripen 
early,  when  planted  in  a  warm  situation,  and  may 
be  retarded  so  as  to  be  gathered  in  good  condi- 
tion in  the  month  of  November,  when  they  arc 
planted  in  a  northern  aspect  :  thus,  with  care,  a 
skilful  gardener  will  furnish  a  dessert  of  this 
fruit  for  six  months,  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
heat. 

Currants  will  keep  for  years  in  bottles,  retain- 
ing all  their  qualities  for  tarts,  &c.  if  they  are 
gathered  perfectly  dry,  and  not  too  I'ipe.  They 
only  require  to  be  kept  from  the  air,  and  in  a  dry 
situation.  I  have  found  it  an  advantage  to  pack 
them  in  a  chest,  with  the  corks  downwards;  and 
if  the  vacua  be  filled  up  with  dry  sand,  it  would 
'nsure  their  preservation. 

The  red  currant  gives  the  finest  flavour  for 
jelly. 

The  wine  made   from   the  white  currants,  if 

ch  of  the  fruit,  so  as  to  require  little  sugar,  is, 
when  kept  to  a  pi-oper  age,  of  a  similar  flavour 
to  the  Grave  and  Rhenish  wines  ;  and  I  have 
known  it  preferred  as  a  summer  table  wine.— 
Even  in  London  tliis  agreeable  beverage  maybe 
made  at  less  expence  than  moderate  cider  can  be 
bought  for.  Diluted  in  water,  this  wine  is  an 
excellent  drink  in  the  hot  season,  particularly  to 
those  of  feverish  habits.  It  makes  an  excellent 
shrub  ;  and  the  juice  is  a  pleasant  acid  in  punch, 
which,  about  thirty  years  back,  was  a  favourite 
beverage  in  the  coffee-houses  in  Paris. 

The  best  English  brandy  I  have  tasted,  war; 
distilled  from  weak  currant  wine,  by  a  gentle- 
man at  Windsor  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it 
could  be  made  superior  to  the  common  brandies, 
imported  from  France,  were  it  encouraged,  and 
certain  restrictions  taken  from  the  distiller. 

The  black  currants,  which  were  formerly  cal- 
led squhiancy  berries,  on  account  of  their  great 
use  in  quinsies,  are  natives  of  Sweden  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the  northern 
counties  of  En  land,  where  they  have  been  found 
in  their  natural  state,  growing  in  alder  swamps, 
and  in  wet  hedges  by  the  banks  of  rivers.  In 
some  parts  of  Siberia,  the  black  currants  are 
said  to  grow  to  the  size  of  hazel-nuts.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  country  make  a  drink  of  the 
leaves  :  in  Russia  a  wine  is  made  of  the  black 
currants  ;  and  it  is  also  made  in  some  parts  of 
England. 

Tiie  jelly  made  from  these  currants  is  recom- 
mended in  most  complaints  of  the  throat  :  they 
are  also  esteemed  cleansing,  pellent,  and  diuretic  : 
an  infusion  of  the  roots  is  useful  in  fevers  of  the 
eruptive  kind. 

The  inner  bark  of  all  the  species  of  the  cur- 
rant tree,  boiled  in  water,  is  a  popular  remedy 
in  jaundice  ;  and  some  medical  men  have  recom- 
mended it  in  dropsic.il  complaints. 

The  currant-tree  that  was  brought  from  the 
isle  of  Zante,  by  our  Levant  traders,  and  first 
planted  in  England  in  the  year  1533,  I  conclude 
was  the  vine  that  produces  tlie  small  grapes 
which  we  call  currants,  and  of  which  the  En- 
glish use  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  to- 
gether. This  fruit  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
several  places  in  the  Archipelago.  We  have  a 
factory  at  Zante,  fi-om  whence  we  import  them 
so  closely  pressed  by  treading,  that  they  are  of- 
ten obliged  to  be  dug  out  with  an  iron  instrument, 
the  natives  thinking  we  use  them  as  a  dye. 

Currant  trees  produce  their  fruit  on  small 
snags,  that  come  out  of  the  former  year's  wood  : 
in  pruning,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure 
that  part  ;  but  the  shoots  may  be  shortened  01- 
thinned  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off.  They  re- 
quire least  room,  and  have  a  neat  appearance,  in 
private  gardens,  when  planted  as  espaliers  ;  and 
the  fruit  is  thought  to  ripen  better. 
(  To  be  continued.) 
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T.iXlDKHMY,  or  the  art  of  collecting,  firctiar- 
ing  arid  mounting  Objects  of  Mittiral  History, 
fur  the  use  of  Aluseums  and  Travellers. 

Sir,  Baltimore,  July   \S,   1852. 

I  sciul  to  you,  agreeably  to  my  promise,  the 
nttle  volume  entitled  Taxidermy,  which  I  ha\  e 
just  received  from  England,  and  which  from 
the  cursory  examination  1  have  given  it,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  useful  vade  mecum  for  those 
who  have  a  taste  for  objects  of  natural  history, 
and  are  disposed  to  collect  them  in  their  voy- 
ages and  travels.  1  should  imagine  it  would  be 
creditable  to  the  government  to  print  a  cheap 
edition  of  it,  and  furnish  every  ship  of  war, 
and  every  exploring  party  of  the  military  witli 
copies,  as  it  would  assist  those  who  might  have 
it  in  their  power  to  enrich  the  museums  of  our 
Cities  with  the  rarest  objects  in  nature,  by  teach- 
ing them  how  to  obtain  and  preserve  s])ccimens. 
In  sending  this  book  to  you,  however,  I  had 
chiefly  in  view  that  part  of  it  which  teaches  the 
manner  in  which  seeds,  and  other  means  of 
propagating  vegetables,  may  be  best  preserved 
and  conveyed,  supposing  you  might  wish  to  in- 
sert such  information  in  your  valuable  Jour- 
nal. 

I   remain,  Sir, 

Your  most  obed't  serv't, 
ROBERT  GILMOR. 
JouN  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 

VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 

The  riches  of  the  Museum  relative  to  botany 
consist, 

1st.  Of  living  vegetables  cultivated  in  the 
garden. 

2dly.  Of  a  collection  of  dried  plants  or  herbal 
and   all    tl'.e    products    of    the   vegetable  king- 
dom, v/hich  it  is  possible  to  preserve  and  make 
known. 

The  collection  of  a  great  number  of  foreign 
plants  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  object  of 
luxury  or  curiosity.  It  is  useful  to  the  progress 
of  science.  Ti-avellers  have  neither  the  time  or 
facility  of  describing  and  drawing  remarkable 
plants  in  the  places  where  they  gather  them. 
It  is  only  when  they  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
that  they  can  study  them  in  all  the  peiiods 
of  their  vegetation,  draw  them  when  they  are 
in  flower,  and  try  to  multiply  them,  if  their 
culture  promises  any  advantages.  We  must  not 
forget,  that  several  foreign  plants,  which  are 
now  spread  in  other  parts,  were  first  cultivated  in 
the  Jardin  du  Roi.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
oofl'ee,  which  now  grows  in  the  islands  of  Ame- 
rica, proceeded  from  a  plant  raised  in  our  green- 
houses ;  and,  still  more  lately,  the  bread-fruit 
tree  has  been  sent  from  our  green-houses  to  Cay 
enne.  We  must  add,  that  a  multitude  of  slips 
and  seeds  of  ornamental  plants  have  been  cul 
tivated  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  which  are  now  be 
come  an  object  of  trade,  as  well  as  several  use 
ful  trees  which  now  ornament  our  parks,  and 
some  of  which  have  been  introduced  into  our 
forests.  In  the  Jardin  du  Roi  we  cultivate  eve 
ry  plant  neceisary  for  study ;  and  great  attcn 
tion  is  also  paid  to  those  which  are  useful  oi 
pleasing.  When  they  fructify,  we  gather  the 
grains,  and  distribute  them  gratuitously  to  all 
those  whom  we  believe  capable  of  multiplyiiig 
and  propagating  them.  We  also  give  slips  of 
those  trees  v»hich  have  not  yet  borne  fruit. 

It  would  be  extremely  advantageous  to  bring 
living  plants  to  the  Museum  ;  above  all,  those 
which  are  known  to  be  useful  in  the  countries 
where  they  grow :  but  the  conveyance  of  living 
plants  exacting  much  care  and  giving  much 
trouble  in  vessels,  we  do  not  desire  to  receive  anv 
in  this  state,  except  those   which  cannot  be  pro- 


pag.-ited  from  grains,  with  the  same  qualities 
which  a  long  culture  has  obtained  from  them  ; 
this  number  will  always  be  very  small. 

The  seeds  should  be  gathered  when  very 
ripe,  and  then  put  into  paper  bags,  with  a  note, 
indicating: 

If  the   vegetable  be  a  tree  or  an  herb. 
In   what  country  it  was  gathered. 
The  nature  of  the  soil  where   it  grew. 
The  elevation  of  this  soil  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

Its  native  name. 

If  it  be  used  as  food,  in  medicine,  or  in  the 
arts  ;  and  if  its  history,  and  the  properties  at- 
tributed to  it,  offer  any  remarkable  peculiar- 
ities. 

We  are  particularly  desirous  of  having  notes 
on  the  vegetable  poisons  with  which  the  natives 
infect  their  arrows,  and  the  manner  of  gather- 
ing and  preparing  them. 

To  be  certain  of  the  maturity  of  seeds,  we 
must  gather  them  when  they  easily  separate 
from  the  plant.  In  several  instances,  we  may 
take  the  branch  which  bears  tlicm,  that  those 
which  are    not  perfectly    ripe   may  become  so. 

The  bags  containing  the  grains,  well  dried, 
ought  to  be  put  into  a  case  covered  with  pitch, 
that  they  may  be  protected  from,  damp,  insects, 
and  mice.* 

Tlie  oily  grains  lose  their  germinating  facul- 
ty soonest.  The  seeds  of  tea,  coffee,  the  glands 
of  most  of  the  oaks,  are  of  this  kind.  These 
seeds  should  be  jmt  into  sandy  earth ;  we  strew 
a  depth  of  two  inches  of  it  at  tlie  bottom  of  a 
box,  and  we  range  the  grains  in  this  eartli  at 
distances  equal  to  their  size  ;  we  rover  them 
with  about  an  inch  of  earth,  in  which  we  ]jut  a 
fresh  layer  of  seeds,  and  proceed  in  this  way 
until  within  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  box  ;  we 
must  take  care  that  the  box  is  quite  full  of  sand, 
that  nothing  may  derange  the  seeds ;  the  box 
ought  to  be  covered,  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  air  may  penetrate.  W'e  make  an  opening  at 
the  top,  which  we  cover  with  a  trellis  of  brass 
wire,  to  admit  the  air,  without  the  mice  or  other 
animals  being  able  to  reach  the  earth.  The 
grains  germinate  during  their  passage.  When 
the  case  arrives  at  its  destination,  we  find  the 
embryos  of  the  seeds  are  developed,  and  we 
immediately  put  them  into  a  proper  soil :  it  is 
in  this  way  that  MM.  Michaux,  father  and  son, 
brought  to  Europe  so  many  species  of  oaks  from 
North  America. 

Although  certain  seeds  with  a  hard  shell,  such 
as  walnuts,  plums,  &c.  do  not  come  up  until  a 
long  time  after  they  have  been  sown,  it 
would  be  propel',  when  the  kernel  is  oilj %  to 
follow  the  method  we  have  pointed  out,  that 
they  may  not  turn  rancid  on  the  passage.  This 
precaution  is  also  useful  for  the  faniilv  of  laurels 
(luurincs,)  and  that  of  myrtles  fmi/j'z^J  especi- 
ally when  the  vessel  has  to  cross  the  equatorial 
seas. 

When  we  wish  to  send  the  seeds  of  a  pulpy 
fruit,  we  must  separate  the  grains  from  it  ;  wheii 
the  commencement  of  its  putrefaction  announces 
their  maturity.  We  dry  them,  and  place  them 
in  paper  liags. 

We  now  proceed  to  collections  of  dried  vege- 
tables, and  other  productions.  It  is  l)y  the  help 
of  the  former,  that  we  are  able  to  know,  com- 
pare, and  desciibe  plants,  to  distinguish  their 
species,  and  contribute  to  the  progress  of  botany. 
By  their  means  alone,  we  can  invariably  fix  the 
nomenclature    and   classification   of    vegetables. 


*  M.  de  Candolte  reco?nmended  me  to  jiack  all 
seeds,  collected  in  a  moist  country  or  season,  in 
charcoal.  Honey  is  also  said  to  be  a  good  /ire- 
servative. 


The  travels  of  several  naturalists  have  already 
rendered  the  collection  in  the  Museum  very  con- 
siderable, and  cert.T.inly  the  richest  in  Europe  ; 
but  it  still  wants  many  things  ;  there  are  many 
gaps,  which,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  doubled. 
unless  those  who  visit  foreign  countries  will  take 
some  interest  in  filling  them. 

This  collection,  wliich  already  occupies  foui- 
rooms  in  the  Museum  of  the  King,  is  composed 
of  herbals,  fruits,  dried  or  preserved  in  spirits, 
gums,  and  resin,  specimens  of  wood,  and  some 
other  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
which  may  be  useful  in  medicine,  or  the  arts. 
The  trouble  of  enriching  it  is  not  so  great  as  that 
required  for  the  augmentation  of  zoological  col- 
lections. 

The  plants  which  are  destined  for  herbals 
ought,  as  often  as  possible,  to  be  gathered  in  flow- 
er, and  in  fruit.  When  the  plant  is  small,  wo 
take  it  entire,  even  with  the  root  ;  when  it  is 
large,  we  cut  branches  fifteen  inches  long  ;  we 
put  the  plants  well  extended  between  leaves  of 
paper,  under  a  board  (using  pressure  to  prevent 
them  from  curling  up)  which  we  do  not  re- 
move until  they  have  become  flat.  It  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  for  their  perfect  desiccatioji,  that 
the  specimens  should  be  separated  by  several 
sheets  of  brown  paper.  In  humid  countries  and 
seasons,  it  is  desiraljle  to  accelerate  their  dessic- 
cation  by  an  artificial  heat.  For  that  purpose, 
we  put  a  number  of  plants  between  two  planks, 
separated  from  each  other  by  two  or  three 
sheets  of  paper,  and  place  this  packet  in  a  stove 
or  oven,  after  tlie  bread  is  taken  out  ;  this  quick 
method  does  not  even  alter  the  colours.  When 
they  are  dry,  we  change  the  paper.  There  are 
some  plants  which  are  very  watery,  such  as 
bulbous  plants,  orchida,  &c.  and  which  conti- 
nue to  vegetate  in  the  herbals  several  months 
after  they  have  been  placed  there.  When  these 
plants  are  gathered  in  the  state  in  which  we 
wish  to  preserve  them,  we  plunge  them  for  a 
minute  into  boiling  water,  then  put  them  be- 
tween two  leaves  of  brown  pajicr;  they  will 
afterwards  dry  quickly,  as  the  action  of  the  boil- 
ing water  will  have  destroyed  the  life  of  the 
plant. 

On  each  packet  of  plants  of  the  same  species, 
we  put  a  note,  indicating  the  name  the  plant 
bears  in  its  own  country,  the  height  of  the  coun- 
try above  the  level  of  the  sea;  in  short,  the  same 
notes  which  we  have  required  for  living  vegeta- 
bles. These  instructions  are  extremely  impor- 
tant for  the  geography  of  plants,  to  the  progress 
of  which,  Humboldt  has  so  much  contributed. 
It  is  also  useful  to  notice  the  height  of  the  plant, 
the  colours  of  its  flowers,  and  the  odour  they  ex- 
hale, as  these  cannot  always  be  learned  from  a 
herbal. 

Dried  fruits  should  be  sent  in  cases,  with  a 
ticket  which  indicates  the  branch  of  the  plant 
to  which  they  belong.  We  do  tlie  same  by  gums 
and  resins.  Pulpy  fruits  should  be  sent  in  spirits, 
each  in  a  separate  bottle. 

Herbals  and  fruits,  when  they  are  perfectly 
dry,  should  be  packed  in  cases  covered  with 
pitch,  to  defend  them  from  mice  and  insects ; 
and  it  will  be  prudent  to  add  a  little  cotton,  im- 
bued with  oil  of  petroleum,  or  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. 

It  is  also  desirable  to  send  specimens  of  useful 
woods.  These  specimens  ought  to  be  about  ten 
inches  long,  and,  if  possible,  the  width  of  the 
tree  ;  we  also  wish  for  a  longitudinal  and  trans 
versal  cut  of  the  tree  :  but  it  is  most  essential 
to  put  a  number  on  the  wood,  corresponding  to 
the  branch  of  the  tree  in  the  herbal,  for  bota- 
nists are  still  ignorant  to  what  trees  several  of 
the  woods  belong  which  are  ai'ticlcs  of  com- 
merc, . 
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Amongst  the  objects  sent  to  us,  we  shall,  doubt- 
less, find  many  which  we  already  possess  ;  still 
they  may  be  useful.  There  are  plants  in  our  gar- 
dens which  have  degenerated,  the  seeds  of  which 
it  is  desirable  to  renew.  There  are  some  which, 
with  difficulty,  fructify  in  our  green  houses,  and 
the  seeds  of  which  are  not  in  sufficient  qnantitie;) 
to  give  to  all  those  who  request  them.  I'hus,  the 
filiormium  teriax,  or  flax  of  New  Zealand,  the 
fibres  of  which  are  much  stronger  than  those  oi 
hemp,  might  be  pltntifujly  cultivated  in  se\cral 
of  our  provinces,  where  it  succeeds  perfectly, 
although  its   seeds  ripen  with  difficulty. 

The  plants  preserved  in  hcrbais,  which  we  al- 
ready possess,  may  be  employed  in  making  ex- 
changes with  other  countries,  and  thus  establish 
one  nomenclature. 

Gums,  resins,  dye-woods,  vegetable  produc- 
tions employed  in  medicine,  can  be  analysed,  and 
positive  information  given  on  objects  which  are 
now  but  imperfectly  known.  We  must  allow 
that,  notwithstanding  all  onr  care,  there  are  al- 
ways some  objects  amongst  our  collections  wl\ich 
are  destroyed  by  time,  and  which  it  is  useful  to 
renew. 

Collections   of    vegetables,    from  whatsoever 


The  rose  laurel  (nerium.  Fara.  apocynea:,) 
which  affords  a  beautiful  dye. 

The  apocynex  which  yield  the  gum  elastic. 

The    tree  which   produces  incense,  and  which 
grows  in  the  environs  of  Calcutta. 
Ca  rtliag  ena. 

The  balsam  of  tolu,  (toluifera  balsamifera. 
Fani.  terebintacea;.) 

Trrra  Firma    aiid  the  ISIovths  of  OnnoakQ. 

The  \essels  \\hich  go  to  Martinique  and  Cay- 
enne, li;;\ing,  as  we  have  already  said,  frequent 
connnunirations     with     Terra     Firma   and    tl 


paper  between  tlie  two  jjlanks.  We  should 
also  have  a  tin  box,  and  a  large  book  of  blot- 
ting-paper, with  a  loose  back,  shut  with  little 
straps,  and  capable  of  being canied  into  the  form 
of  a  knapsack.  This  book  and  box  will  serve, 
during  a  journey,  for  a  tcmpoi'ary  herbarium. 

When  we  are  stationary,  we  take  the  plants 
from  the  book  or  box,  and  place  them  in  sheets 
of  dry  blotting-paper  ;  between  each  sheet  con- 
taining a  plant,  we  must  be  careful  to  place  tv/o 
nr  more  dry  and  empty  sheets,  and  then  press 
the  whole  between  the  planks  with  the  straps, 
uid  expose  them  in  a  dry,  warm,  and  airy  place. 


mouths  of  the  Oronooko,  micht  easily  procure  ^\  e  ought  every  day  to  change  the  damp  paper 
rb  the  plants  we  chiefly  desire  from  these  regi-|ior  dry,  until  the  desiccation  is  completed.  We 
ons  by  asking  for  them  under  the  names  by  m-'Y  shorten  this  operation  a  little,  by  only 
whi'ch  thev  are  known   in  the  country.  .changmg  the    intermediate    sheets,  and    always 

From  Cumana,   branches   in  flower,   and  ripe  leaving  the  plant  in  that  in   which  it  was  first 
fruits  of  the   cuspa    which  we  call  Jesuits'  bark  pl^^ced  ;  but  in  this  case  the  number  of  interme- 


ithUl'ate  sheets  must  be  more  considerable.     When 

.we  lihwge  sa/ia7iaceous  /t/ari/f,;  lilacca  orchidecs, 

mira7irrnisires""'the"quhuiuinna7jesuiU'   bark)  of  I  &c.  into  the    hot  water  to  destroy  their  vitality 

L,.,ni.l,    anvana     r-Jupd    in  EuroDC.   cortex  an-|we  must   always   except  tlie  flowers;  and  alter 


(caBCarilla,)aiul  wliirh  we  m  ist  not  confound 
the  cusparaof  the  missions  of  Caioui.     The  cus 


Spanish   Guyana,    called   in  Europe,   cortex  an 
usturx. 


country  they  come,  always  present  something^flower,  and  some  fruits  of  the  cow-tree  (arbol 
new;  and  there  are  some  places  so  little  known, 'de  la  vacca,)  which  resembles  the  chrysophyl- 
that  we  desire  to  receive  everything  which  can  Jhrni  in  the  family  of  sapotex.  This  tree  grows 
be  procured  from  them.  near  Barbula,  between  Porto  Cabello   and  Nue- 

We  will  now  give  a  brief  list  of  a  few  objects  va  Falencia.     It  will  be  highly  important  to  bring 


this  procesjs,  we  must  be  very  careful   to   change 
The  vessels  visiting  the  ports   of  Gnaira  and|t>i".i'  papers.  _ 

orto  Cabello  might    bring    some    branches    inj     Very  dehcate  aquatic  or  marine  plants  require 


which  would  be  particularly  useful 
T/ie  A'crl/i  of  Jiuro/ie. 
The  Lithuanian  pine. 

The  A^'orthern  Coasts  of  yjfrica 
The  lawsonia  (Fam.  salicaria;,)   the    leaves  of 
which  dye  a  yellowish  red. 

The   oak  with   sweet   acorns,    (Fam.  amenta- 
cea.) 

Thepyrethrum. 

The  sideroxylum  of  Morocco.  (Fam.  sapotx.) 

Senegal. 
xne  gum-tree  of  Senegal. 
The  detar  (detarium.) 

The  galega  (Fam.  leguminosa;,)  and  the   indi- 
gces  which  serve  for  dyeing. 

The  Ca/ie  of  Good  Ho/ie. 
The    lilacex   remarkable    for  the    beauty  of 
their  flowers. 

The  protex  and  gardenix  (Fam.  protcacei:  et 
I'ubiacex.) 

The  Isle  of  France. 
The  true  ebony  wood. 

Afadaffnscar. 
The  vahe  which  yields  the  gum  elastic. 

The  Levant. 
The  true  hellebore  of  the  ancients  (heleborus 
orientalis,  Fam.  ranunculacex.) 

The  astragalus    (Fam.    leguminosex,)    which 
yields  the  gum  adragant. 
The  balm  of  Judea. 

The  seeds  of  the  weeping  willow  (Fam.  anian- 
tacex,)  and  a  small  plant  of  the  male  tree. 

Persia. 
The  assa  foetida. 
The  willow  called  bismith. 

India. 
The  salsaparilla  of  commerce. 
The  nelumbo  (Fam.  hydrocharides.) 
The  nepenthes. 

The  terminalia  (Fam.  elxagnex.) 
The  canarium. 

The  mangostana  (Fam.  grettiferx.) 
The  kaki  (diospyros  kaki.  Fam.  guaiacanx  or 
ebenaceze.) 


also  several  well-corked  bottles  of  this  vegetal) 
milk,  which  gives  nourishment  to  the  inhabi 
tants. 

Sa}ito    Thomas  de  .Ingostura,  and  the  Mouths  of 
tlie  Oronooko. 

The  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  fruit,  and  the  fari- 
na of  the  trunk  of  the  moriche  palm,  celebrated 
amongst  the  Guaraunos  Indians.  A  branch  with 
the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  fruits,  of  the  cuspara 
or  quinquinna  of  Caroni  (cortex  angusturx.) 
Branches  in  flower  and  fruits  of  the  tree  which  af- 
fords the  almonds  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  which 
bears  the  name  of  alniendron  or  juvia  (berthole- 
tia  excelsa.)  The  branches,  the  flowers,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  chickichik  palm,  of  which 
they  make  cordage  in  the  missions  of  Oron 
ooko. 

J\^civ  HoUaJid. 

eucalyptus  and  casuarina  (Fam.  myrti  et  coni 
fcrx.) 

Besides  the  collections  of  living  vegetables, 
plants  preserved  in  herbals,  and  jji-oducts  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  Museum  possesses  an  as- 
sortment of  tools,  machines,  utensils,  and  substan- 
ces, employed  in  gardening,  in  agriculture,  and 
in  rural  economy.  This  assortment,  already  ve- 
ry rich  in  the  implements  of  the  different  na- 
tions of  Europe,  still  requires  the  tools,  &:r.  of 
other  parts  of  the  world.  They  would  be 
ceived  with  pleasure  and  gratitude. 


BOTANY. 

General  Observations. 
The  nearer  we  advance  to  the  equator,  the  lar 
ger  we  find  the  plants.  The  most  commodious 
size  for  the  paper  of  the  herbarium  is  from  fif 
teen  to  eighteen  inches  long  and  eight  or  ten 
wide.  We  should  be  provided  with  several 
planks  of  the  same  size  as  our  paper;  tliese 
planks  should  be  formed  of  two  thinner  ones 
tlieir  surfaces  being  glued  together;  so  that  the 
grain  of  the  wood  of  one  may  go  length-ways, 
and  the  grain  of  the  other  breadth-ways,  and 
without  this  precaution  they  are  apt  to  break. 
We  must  have  either  a  press,  or  a  proportionate 
number  of  straps  with  buckles  at  one  end,  wliich 
will    £,erve   to  press  the    packets  of    blotting- 


peculiar  care :  we  must  float  them  in  a  basiii  of 
fresh  water,  and  then  pass  a  piece  of  very  strong 
hite  paper  under  them,  by  which  we  raise  them 
slowly  and  obliquely,  that  they  may  remain 
attached  in  their  natural  position.  If  the 
plants  are  extremely  delicate,  we  must  use  talc 
or  glass. 

When  the  fruits  are  of  a  dry  nature,  it  is  often 
more  advantageous  to  leave  them  in  their  husks 
without  sifting  them  ;  but  when  the  fruitis  fleshy, 
we  must  separate  them. 

When  fruits  are  dry  and  coriaceous,  they  do 
not  require  any  other  prc])aration  than  being 
preserved  in  a  dry  place,  not  exposed  to  the 
sun  :  and  those  Avhose  valves  open  with  desicca- 
tion, must  be  tied  round  with  a  piece  of  strong 
thread. 

If  the  trunk  of  atrce  docs  not  exceed  a  foot  in 
diameter,  we  should  cut  a  stump  a  foot  long,  re- 
taining the  bark,  with  its  thorns  or  spines,  if  it 
has  them.  If  the  trunk  exceeds  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter, we  may  choose  a  middle-sized  branch  for  a 
specimen,  if  it  docs  not  differ  from  the  ti-unk  ; 
but  if  it  does,  we  cut  the  trunk  longitudinally,  so 
that  we  may  have  one-half  or  one  quarter  of  its 
circumference,  but  always  from  the  pith  to  the 
bark. 

\^'hen  we  meet  with  palms,  ferns,  or  any  other 
monocotyledonous  tree,  we  should  procure  a 
stump  of  a  foot  long,  whatever  the  diameter  may 
be.  If  the  palm  be  branchy,  which  is  very  sel- 
dom the  case,  we  must  cut  the  trunk  six  inches 
below  the  ramification  and  six  incheii  above. 
Travellers  are  particularly  requested  not  to  neg- 
lect any  opportunity  of  collecting  palms,  tree 
ferns,  dragon-trees  (dracxna,;pandanex,  or  trees 
similar  to  these. 

In  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  por- 
tion of  the  trunk  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea,  of 
its  size,  as  the  baobab,  or  the  ceiba,  we  must 
take  an  exact  note  of  the  dimensions.  The 
specimens  of  wood,  when  fresh  cut,  should  be 
put  to  dry  in  places  which  are  neither  too  dry, 
noi-  too  warm,  to  prevent  them  from  splitting. 

Roots  are  only  worth  the  trouble  of  collecting, 
when  they  present  any  thing  remarkable  in  their 
structure,  and  then  we  take  the  same  precautions 
as  for  woods. 

Fleshy  fungi  ought  to  be  treated  like  fleshy 
fruits,  that  is  to  say,  preserved  in  spirits.  Those 
whose  nature  allow  them  to  be  dried  without 
much  alteration,  and  lichens,  ought  to  be  treated 
like  dried  fruits  ;  that  is,  either  put  into  an  her- 
bariivm,   or  dried    apart.     Ferns,  mosses,    alga. 
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might  to  be  dficd  and  put  into  an  hcrbariuin.  It 
time  be  wanting,  the  mosses  may  all  he  mingled 
together,  and  arranged  after  their  arrival. 

In  the  present  state  of  science,  travellers  ought 
to  pay  great  attention  to  the  collecting  small 
cni/itogumia  which  spring  onli\ing  vegetables. 
Tiic  greater  part  of  the  spots  or  excrescences 
which  we  see  upon  loaves,  stems,  or  fruits,  are 
worthy  of  being  gathered  and  preserved.  In  this 
case,  wc  ought  to  gather  tiie  leaf,  charged  with 
the  parasite,  and  a  Ijranch  in  flower  of  the 
same  tree,   to  know  its  species. 

Travellers  will  render  an  important  service  to 
science,  by  carefully  collecting  the  monstrosities 
orpernianent  accidents  of  vegetables;  such  as  the 
natural  union  of  the  organs  of  the  same  plant, 
which  are  generally  separate  ;  the  organs  which 
are  abortive  or  altered  in  theirform,  tlicirnumber, 
or  appearance.  These  cases  being  out  of  the  ge- 
neral rule,  we  caiuiot  prescribe  any  precise  me- 
thod for  their  preservation  ;  we  can  only  observe, 
that  at  the  side  of  each  monstrous  or  diseased 
specimen,  another  ought  to  be  added  of  the 
same  species,  in  its  usual  state,  to  serve  as  a  com- 
parison. 

By  the  side  of  our  drawings,  it  is  desirable  to 
place  La  sketch  of  the  general  ajjpeamnce  of  the 
who'.,  individual ;  and  if  it  be  a  tree,  to  add  a 
scale  of  the  size. 

In  our  descriptions,  if  accustomed  to  the  tech- 
nical details  of  botany,  we  should  be  careful  to 
note  those  particulars  which  are  not  easily  seen 
in  an  herbarium,  such  as  the  exact  insertion  of 
the  parts  of  the  flower  and  the  fruit,  especially 
when  the  organs  are  very  small;  the  precise 
construction  of  the  grain,  &c. 

In  climbing  jjlants,  when  any  species  are 
found  which  resemble  European,  it  is  iiarticular- 
ly  necessary  to  notice  which  way  they  twist 
;iround  their  support;  the  traveller,  supposing 
liiniself  in  the  place  of  tlie  support,  his  face 
turned  towards  the  south  pole,  to  ascertain  if 
they  ascend  from  right  to  left,  or  frnni  left  to 
right. 


An  instrument  for  the  convenience  of  travel- 
lers, the  upper  edge  of  which,  a,  is  sharpened 
for  cutting  specimens  of  the  wood  from  the 
trunks  or  larger  branches  of  trees  ;  b,  edged  for 
severing  the  branches  out  of  reach  ;  c,  blunt  for 
hooking  them  down,  for  the  sake  of  the  leaf, 
fniit,  or  fl.)v,'(-r.  This,  with  a  small  spade  for 
digging  up  plants,  may  be  carried  in  the  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  the  same  handle  will  serve  for 
them  both. 

Catt\e  ft\\ow  and  ¥a\Y,  Xo.  S, 

FOR  THE  EXHIBITION  AND  SALE 
Of  all  Hinds  of  Live  Stoct,  AgricnUural  Imjile- 
ments,and  Domestic  Manufactures. 
To  be  held  at  Easton  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  on  Thursday  the  7th,  and  Friday  the 
8th  days  of  November  next,  to  commence  at  ten 
o'clock,  in  the  Morning  of  each  day. 


Tile  committee  ajipointed  on  behalf  of  tl 
"  Maryland  AgricnlUiral  Society,"  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  a  Cattle  Show  and  Fair,  for  the 
Exhibition  and  sale  of  Live  Stock,  Agricultural 
Implements  and  Domestic  Manufactures,  have 
resolved  that  the  said  Show  and  Fair,  be  held  at 
the  place  and  times  above  mentioned,  and  that 
the  following  premiums  be  offered  and  awarded 
to  the  owners  of  the  best  kinds,  that  is  to  r,ay  : — 

HORSES. 

For  tlic  l5cst  Stallion,        -         -  ^yCO 

the  second  best,     -         -          -         .  15 

the  third  best,           -                  -         .  10 

For  the  best  Mare,            -                           -  1,5 

the  second  best,             -             -  10 

the  third  best,             -             -             -  :, 

ASSES  AND  MULES. 

For  the  best  Jack,             -             -             -  15 

the  best  Mule,              -  10 

the  second  bett,            -            -            -  5 

CATTLE. 

For  the  best  Bull  over  two  years  old,        •  §20 

the  best  Bull  under  two  years  old,         -  15 

the  second  best  bull  under  two  years  old  10 

the  third  best  do.                           -             -  5 

For  the  best  milch  Cow,         -         .        .  15 

the  second  best,          -         -         .         .  jo 

the  third  best,              -             -             -  5 

For  the  best  Hiefer  under  two  years  old,     -  10 

the  second  best  do.         -        -        -        -  5 

the  best  best  yoke  of  Working  Oxen,     -  15 

the  second  best  do.         -         -         -         -  10 

the  best  stall-fed  Beef,                           -  10 

the  best  grass-fed  Beef,        -  10 

SWINE. 

For  the  best  Boar,                                             '  §S 

the  second  best,                           -         -  C 

the  third  best,                           -                  -  4 

For  the  best  Sow,              -             -             .  g 

the  second  best,             -         -                    -  6 

the  third  best,             -         .         -         .  4 

SHEEP. 

For  the  best  Ram,             ~                           -  gS 

the  second  best,             -             -             -  6 

For  the  best  Ewe,                         -            -  a 

the  second  best,             -             -             -  (5 

For  the  two  best  Wethers,  over  two  years  old,    5 

the  two  second  best  do.             -             -  3 

For  the  two  best  Wethers,  under   two  years, 

old,          -         -          -         -         -         .  5 

the  two  second  best  do  do.               -  3 
IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 

For  the  best  Plough,            -            -            -  §5 
For  the  best  Harrow  for  the  cultivation   of 

Indian  Corn,             -             -             -  5 
For  the  best  machine,  or  model  of  a  machine 
for  preparing  unwretted   Flax,   for 

the  wheel,         -         -         -         -         -  20 
For  the  best  machine  or  model  of  a  machine 
for  threshing  out  wheat,  and  other 
small  grain  ;  the  cost  of  which  shall 

not  exceedglOO,         -         .         .  25 
DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 
For  the  best  piece  of  Kersey,  not  less  than  10 

yards,              -            -            .  (g5 
the  best  piece  of  Flannel,  not  less  than 

10  yards,            -            .            -  5 
the  best  piece  of  Cassinet  not  less  than 

10  yards.            ...  5 
the  best  piece  of  carpeting  not  less  than 

20  yards,                -             -             .  5 

the  best  hearth  Rug,              .             -  3 

the  best  Counterpane,            -            -  3 
the  best  piece  of  Sheeting,  not  less  than 

12  yards,             -             -             -  3 
the  best  piece  of  Table  Linen,  not  less 

than  10  vards,            -            -            -  3 


For  the  best  piece  of  Towelling,  not  less  than 

10  yards,  ...  3 

the  best  pair  of  knit  woollen  stockings,  1 
the  best  jiair  of  knit  cotton  stockings,  -  1 
the  best  pair  of  knit  tliread  stockings,     -      1 

Each  of  a  size  for  men  or  women. 
the  best  sample  of  Butter,  not  less  than 
five  pounds,  a  butter  knife  with   a 
silver  blade  of  the  value  of  -  .5 

A  statement  of  the  manner  of  preparing  the 
cream  and  butter  will  be  desirable. 

The  above  premiums  will  be  awarded  only  for 
afiinials  bred  within  the  State  of  Maryland,  or 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  But  male  ani- 
mals of  the  several  kinds  above  specified  may  be 
entitled  to  premiums,  though  bred  out  of  the 
State  and  District,  provided  the  owner  of  such 
male  animal  shall  secure  his  continuance  in  tlie 
State  of  Maryland,  to  be  bred  from,  for  one  year 
from  the  granting  of  the  premium. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  whenever  a  premium 
for  any  specimen  of  Agricultural  Implement, 
piece  of  Machinery,  or  article  of  Manufacture, 
may  be  claimed  mcrelij  from  the  want  of  comjie- 
tion,  or  where  the  thing  presented  for  premium 
shall  be  considered  as  possessing  no  merit  worthy 
of  encouragement,  the  Judges  shall  have  a  right 
at  their  discretion  to  withhold  such  premium. — 
But  this  regulation  shall  not  extend  to  Live 
Stock,  as  the  best  offered  will  gain  the  premium 
without  any  exception. 

In  no  case  will  a  premium  be  given  for  Live 
Stock,  unless  the  owner  shall  have  notified  Mr. 
Samuel  T.  Kennard,  of  Easton,  of  his  intention 
to  offer  for  the  same,  and  shall  have  entered  the 
particular  animal  with  him  ten  days  previous  to 
the  Exhibition,  stating  himself  to  be  the  owner 
of  such  animal,  and  the  manner  of  feeding  and 
rearing  it,  together  with  its  pedigree,  disposition 
and  other  qualities  as  far  as  practicable. 

Persons  having  fine  animals,  though  not  intend- 
ed to  be  offered  for  premiums,  will  gratify  the 
Society  by  exhibiting  them  in  their  field.  And 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  proper  arrange- 
ments, and  stalls,  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
stock  offered  for  premiums  or  for  show,  it  is 
requested  that  all  persons  intending  to  offer 
stock  for  show  only,  as  well  as  those  offering  them 
forpreniiuni,  should  give  notice  to  Mr.  Kennard, 
of  such  intention  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the 
Exhibition. 

All  Premiums  awarded  by  the  Committee  of 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars  and  upwards  shall  be  dis- 
tributed in  articles  of  Plate  ;  and  Premiums  be- 
low the  sum  of  ten  dollars  shall  be  distributed  in 
money  or  medals  :  and  the  Committee,  to  whom 
the  charge  of  these  regulations  shall  be  entrusted, 
shall  determine  the  nature  and  devices  of  the 
plate  and  medals  so  to  be  distributed. 

Sales  of  the  Stock  and  articles  exhibited,  will 
take  place  on  the  second  day  either  at  public  or 
at  private  auction. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

N.  HAMMOND,  Chairman. 

Samuel  T.  Kennard,  ''Secretary. 
ILaston,  .August  Voth,  1822. 

il/^  Editors  of  papers  in  this  State  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  who  are  disposed  to  promote 
the  interest  of  Agriculture,  are  respectfully  re- 
quested to  insert  this  notice  in  their  respective 
Journals 


Selections  frotn  late  numbers  of  the  London  Far- 
mers' Journal,  received  at  the  Office  of  the 
American  Farmer. 

Kinlet  Agricultural  Meeting  and  Sale  took 
place  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  this  month,  of  which 
the  following  particulars  have  been  transmitted 
to  us : — None  of  the   New  Leicester  Ewes   or 
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'i'hcaveb  sold  for  more  than  two  guineas  a-liead  ; 
but  the  North  Devon  Cattle  found  ready  purcha- 
sers at  good  prices  ;  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  they  are  held.  Two-year  oldin-calf  Heif- 
ers scld  at  from  £20  to  £46  each,  and  Steers,  of 
the  same  age,  as  high  as  £o7  a  pair.  Mr.  Childe's 
draft  of  Devon  Cattle  only,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  £1,080.  His  Grace 'the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Lord  Ongley,  Lord  James  Fitzroy,  Sir  John 
Wrottesley,  Bart.,  Sir  John  Boughey,  Bart.,  M. 
P.,  Sir  Anthony  Lechmere,  Bart.,  Sir  Edward 
Blount,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Blount,  W.  W. 
Whitmore,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  W.  Roberts,  Esq.,  M. 
P.,  W.Lloyd,  Esq., W.Owen,  Esq.,  Col.Gata- 
cre,  Morgan,  Esq.,  Ed.  Lloyd,  I'.sq.  Ci.  Toi- 
let, Esq.,  Thomas  Hill,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  W.  Ot- 
ter, Thomas  Botfield,  Esq.,  J.  Coni])ton,  Esq. 
and  Messrs.  Walker,  Crump,  Crane,  Cartwright, 
Potter,  &c.  were  present  at  the  sale.  We  are 
happy  to  hear  in  this  communication,  that  bunit 
clay  has  been  used  on  some  poor  tenacious  lands 
belongingto  Mr.  Childe,  with  the  most  beneficial 
effects  :  land  of  this  sort,  which  never  let  so  high 
as  4s.  per  acre,  by  draining  and  dressing  with 
clay  ashes,  is  said  to  have  produced  46  bushels 
an  acre  of  Wheat  this  season  ;  and  in  every  in- 
stance of  its  being  so  used,  the  advantage  has 
been  similar. 

ON  THE  IMPROVED  BREED  OF  SHORT- 
HORNS. 

Marlon  I^odi^e,  near  Stoclcton  on 
Sir,  Tees,^Junf,  2Sl/i,   1821. 

In  answer  to  your  correspondent  whose  letter 
appeared  in  T/te  Farmers'  Journal  of  the  25th 
inst.  under  the  signature  //,  I  beg  to  assure 
him  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  impart  all  the  in 
formation  in  my  power  on  the  subject  to  which 
he  refers,  for  I  agree  entirely  with  your  other 
sensible  and  respectable  corresi)ondent,  Mr. 
Kooke,  whose  letter  to  you  appeared  in  the 
same  Jouinal,  that  ofien  and  liberal  discussion 
elicits  truth  and  promotes  public  utility. 

I  am  in  possession  of  evidence  which  esta 
Wishes  the  fact  that  the  dam  of  Hubback  owed 
her  propensity  to  fatten  to  an  admixture  of  Ky- 
loe  blood,  and  perhaps  this  letter  will,  for  the 
first  time,  communicate  publickly,  that  the  sire 
of  Hubback  hadan  admixture  of  Alderney  or  Nor 
man  blood;  Hubback, therefore,  who  was  the  main 
root  of  the  improved  Short-Horns,  united  three 
crosses,  viz  :  the  Dutch  or  old  short-horned,  the 
Kyloe,  and  the  Norman  or  Alderney. 

The  sire  of  Hubback  was  descended  from  the 
stock  of  Sir  James  Pennyman,  who  obtained  the 
breed  from  Sir  Wm.  St.  Quintin.  I  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Sir  James  Pennyman's 
steward,  who  has  repeatedly  assured  me,  that 
Sir  James  told  him  that  this  breed  was  a  cross 
between  the  old  Short-Horns  and  the  Alderney. 
Some  time  ago  I  happened  accidentally  to  read 
the  Ketv  Farmers'  Calendar,  fourth  edition 
8vo.  published  in  the  year  1802,  in  which  at 
page  393,  is  the  following  passage: — "York- 
shire is  famous  for  the  Holderness  or  short -hom- 
ed cows.  This  large  breed  came  originally  from 
Holstein  and  the  low  countries,  and  were  until 
of  late  years  too  coarse  and  Dutch  built ;  they 
have  been  much  improved  in  symmetry,  and 
fineness  of  bone  and  flesh,  by  a  judicious  cross 
with  the  Norman  cattle  ;  for  this  improvement 
I  understand  the  country  is  indebted  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  late  Sir  William  St.  Quintin.  They 
are  now  very  excellent  and  beautiful  stock,  and 
many  of  them  are  made  fat  at  three  years 
old." 

Such  then  being  the  pedigree  of  Hubback,  it 
follows  that  the  imfirovvd  Short-Horns  arc  a 
7iiixcd  breed,  the  result  of  judicious  crossing. 
Hubback  was  the  sij'e  of  Fuljambic'sdam.     Fnl- 


jambce  was  the  sire  of  Old  Phoenix  and  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke.  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  the  sire 
and  Old  Phcenix  the  dam  of  Favourite  ;  Favour- 
te  was  the  sire  of  Comet,  and  Comet's  dam  was 
by  favourite,  out  of  Old  Phcenix.  Hence  Com- 
et was  fiUl  of  JIubback's  blood,  and  was  of  course 
of  a  mixed  breed.  This  fact  furnishes  an  expe- 
rimental proof  of  the  expediency  of  judicious 
crossing  much  stronger  than  any  theoretical  ar- 
g\iment.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  Com- 
et  was  sold  by  public  auction  for  1000  guineas. 

Ha\  ing  thus  given  your  correspondent  f/.  one 
practical  illustration  of  the  effects  of  crossing,  I 
.vill  add  ar.other  equally  strong  and  remarkable. 
The  late  Mr.  Bakewell,  it  is  well  known,  was 
the  founder  of  the  breed  of  sheep  called  the 
Dishley  or  New  Leicesters.  From  the  secrecy 
of  his  proceedings,  their  origin  was  for  a  long 
time  unknown  to  the  public,  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  yet  reading  in  any  publication,  any  ac- 
acount  of  their  origin.  It  is  now,  however, 
known  to  the  most  eminent  breeders  of  the  Dish- 
lev  sheep,  that  they  were  a  cross  betiucen  the 
Lincolnshire  and  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  breeds 
of  sheep.  Mr.  Roljert  Colling,  who  was  one  of 
the  earliest  disciples,  and  a  most  intimate  friend 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bakewell,  told  me  that  Mr. 
Bakewell  once  communicated  to  him  their  ori 
gin.  One  of  the  most  eminent  and  most  respect- 
able of  the  present  Leicestershire  breeders  has 
confirmed  to  nie  the  above  account  of  their  ori- 
gin. Mr.  Bakewell,  I  believe,  has  let  a  ram  of 
this  breed  for  1000  guineas  the  season. 

Thus  then  I  have  given  your  correspondent  H. 
two   striking   and  memorable  instances  of  cross 
ing,  and  I  need  uot,  therefore,  add  another  word 
on  that  subject. 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  your  worthy  corres- 
pondent Mr.  Rooke,  for  the  preference  which 
he    gives  individually    to  Mr.    Mason's  stock.     I 


will   only  remind  him,  that    the  humble  writer  not   excepted. 


on  Friday  night  se'night,  and  the  carpet  and  va- 
rious articles  of  furniture  taken  away.  Very  for 
Innately  one  article,  which  its  original  owner  had 
highly  valued,  was  left  behind,  on  account  of 
its  cumbrous  dimensions  and  weight.  This  was  a 
large  arm  chair,  made  by  the  direction  of  David 
Garrick,  out  of  a  celebrated  "  mulberry  tree," 
planted  by  Shakspeare. 

The  blood  horse  which  won  the  match  on  Chat- 
ham Lines  on  Monday  week,  by  performing  ten 
miles  in  27  minutes,  was  backed  to  go  a  mile  in 
two  minutes  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  on 
Thursday  se'niglit,  which  he  lost  by  three  se- 
conds. It  is  generally  thought  that  the  horse 
would  have  gone  the  distance  v/ithin  the  time, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather. — Kentish  Gazette. 
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GOVERNOR  WORTHINGTON'S  FLORI- 
DIAN  ORANGERY." 
St    Augustine,  (Fast  Florida) 
June,   10th,  1822. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  ways  of  investing 
money  near  this  city,  and  in  most  parts  of  this 
province,  for  a  person  who  is  both  able  and 
willing  to  wait  for  the  interest  of  his  money,  and 
principally  for  a  father  of  a  family,  is  by  es- 
tablishing an  orange-grove,  because  time  and  al- 
most time  alone  will  suffice  to  make  it  extreme- 
ly valuable.  Such  an  establi.->hment  requires  on- 
ly the  investment  of  a  small  capital,  and  the 
attendance  of  only  two  negroes,  working  under 
the  direction  of  an  intelligent  white  man, 
or  man  of  colour.  It  will  yield,  in  time,  (con- 
sidering the  smallness  of  the  sum  invested,  and 
the  few  hands  which  are  wanted)  a  greater  re- 
ward than  any  agricultural  produce  raised  or 
known  here,   cotton,    and  even  the    sugar-cane 


of  this  letter  had  the  honour  to  purchase  Pe- 
trarch and  Countess,  and  Lily  and  Peerless,  at 
the  Ketton  sale,  in  1810;  and  I  beg  to  assure  him 
that  I  shall  have  a  great  pleasure  in  showing  their 
produce  to  him,  and  in  giving  him  a  sincere  and 
hearty  welcome  if  he  will  hontur  me  with  his 
company. 

I  am,  Sii', 

Your  humble  serv't, 

BART.  RUDD. 

ALLITERATION. 

The  admirers  of  alliteration  will  be  pleased 
with  the  following  character  of  a  youug  lady, 
from  an  old  A''eivcastle  Journal  : — "  Died,  in  the 
flower  of  her  age.  Miss  Mary  Harrison,  daugh- 
ter of  thelate  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Wheldon-bridge- 
house.  If  boundless  Aenevolence  be  the  Aasis  of 
beatitude,  and  harmless  /mmility  the  //arbingcr 
of  a  /pallowed  Aeart,  these  Christain  concomi- 
tants composed  her  characteristic,  and  conciliated 
the  esteem  of  her  co temporary  acquaintances, 
who  mean  to  model  their  manners  by  the  7((0uld 
of  their  meritorious  monitor."  There  are  but 
two  instances  in  our  recollection  which  approach 
near  to  the  above  :  the  one  is,  "  //enry  //allam, 
/;atter,  hos'iei;  and  /;aberd.\sher,  at  7/olborn- 
bridge,  //atton-garden  ;"  the  other  "  .Benjamin 
/?cll,  Arown  Aread  and  Auiscult  Aaker,  near  .'^at- 
tersea-iridge." — There  is  another  on  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  better  than  either  : — 
"  iJcgot  Ay  Autchers,  but  by  Aishops  bred, 
"  How  Aigh  /(is  //onour  Aolds  his  Aaughty  head." 

The  Hon.  F.G.  Howard  has  thisyear  grown,  in 
his  garden,  at  his  seat  of  Elford  Hall,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, a  bunch  of  white  grapes  which  were 
of  the  extraordinary  weight  of , fifteen  founds. 

A  summer-house,  in  the  grounds  of  Mrs.  Gar- 
rick, at  Hampton,  was  broken  open   and  robbed 


1.  The  seed  of  the  China  or  sweet  orange  tree, 
jjlanted  here  on  a  suitable  spot,  will  show  its 
two  first  leaves  in  6,  7,  or  8  weeks,  accor- 
ding to  more  or  less  rain  received. 
That  young  tree  will  require  an  easy  at- 
tendance during  the  three  or  four  first  yeais, 
to  prevent  its  taking  a  bent,  and  forking  or 
branching  out  too  soon.  Often  also,  the 
slender  stem  will  want  that  a  prop  or  guide 
be  given  to  it,  in  order  that  it  may  grow 
straight  and  of  a  proper  shape. 
When   6,   7,   or  8  years    old,    it    will     yield 

from  25  to  50   oranges. 
When  9,  it    will  yield   100   and  upwards,  and 

thus  go  on  increasing  every  year. 
When  15,  it  will  yield  from  5   to  600  oranges, 

and 
When    20,  which  is  its  prime,  though  not  its 

full  growth,  1000  oranges. 
When  30  years  old,  it  will,  if  having  always 
been  thriving,  yield  from  1600  to  2000,  and 
so  go  on  increasing  with  age  till  Jt  will 
yield  as  many  as  6000  oi-anges,  every 
fruitful  year,  as  many  trees  do  in  this 
province.  That  tree  lives  generally  here 
100  years,  or  a  little  more,  and  then  decays 
gradually. 

4.  Oranges    sell   here  generally   at    10  dollars  a 

thousand,  in  Se])tember  and  October,  and 
at  §12  50  cts.  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. 

5.  Were  the  owner  to  have  his  oranges  boxed  up 

propei'ly,  (only  200  in  a  box,  in  which 
state  they  would  keep  3  months)  and  ex- 
ported to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or 
Boston,  he  could  always  count  upon  au 
average  sale  of  from  15  to  20  dollars  a 
thousand,  all  expenccs  paid,  and  all  de- 
ductions   made     for    the    oranges   which 
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might  be  rotten.  He  couUl  ulso  j^iiin  al 
ways  troni  5  to  10  \Kr  cent,  on  the  em- 
ployment of  his  funds  being  sent  back 
here. 
6.  A  square  of  6  acres  (261,360  feet,  oi 
510  feet  square)  will  contain  400  orange 
trees,  planted  in  4  clusters.  A,  of  100  each, 
at  20  feet  distance  from  each  other,  and 
■will  afford  in  the  centre  a  suitable  place 
for  a  two  story  dwelling-house,  B,  54  feet 
long.  North  and  South,  and  18  wide  inside 
for  three  rooms  above  and  two  galleries  in 
the  length  way  of  the  house  ;  space  also 
for  four  walks,  C,  80  feet  wide,  from  the  four 
gates  F,  to  the  house,  and  a  walk  D,  of  34 
feet  wide  in  four  directions  along  the  four 
fences,  (leaving  one  foot  for  the  fence)  and 
consequently  surrounding  the  four  clusters 
above  mentioned  of  100  orange-trees  each. 
On  each  side  of  these  walks,  grape-vines, 
young  orange-trees  from  seed  and  for  sale, 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  may  be  plant- 
ed, and  yet  leave  a  convenient  road  in  the 
centre  for  the  carts  to  move  in.  Vegeta- 
bles may  also  be  planted  in  beds,  6  feet 
wide,  taken  out  of  the  centre  of  each 
North  and  South  walk  which  is  between 
the  trees,  and  there  are  thirty  six  such 
walks. 
Each  of  (he  four  clusters,  of  100  trees  each 
ought  to  have  a  well,  E,  in  its  centre,  the 
dwelling  house,  of  course,  must  have  one 
also. 
The   lower   part   of    the    house,     (after 

serving  two  rooms  for  cooking  and  for 
washing  and  ironing,)  ought  to  be  kept  for 
receiving,  drying,  and  packing  up  the 
crop :  also  to  lodge  the  overseer  and  the 
labourers:  to  shelter  the  carts,  and  a  chaise 
if  used  :  to  store  the  implementsof  horticul- 
ture, the  lumber  for  the  boxes  for  oranges 
to  receive  the  benches  of  the  carpenters 
making  them,  the  boxes  made,  &c. 
The  stable  for  two  horses  and  two  cows  may 
be  built  against  the  fences,  and  also  some 
lodging  looms,  for  the  people. 
The  dwelling-house,  and  out  houses,  the  sta- 
ble, &c.  ought  to  be  built  only  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  oranges.  The 
ground  and  its  fences  only  ought  to  l)e 
bought  and  made  at  first,  with  a  small 
house  of  100  dollars  for  the  overseer,  and 
one  hut  or  two  for  the  labourers,  until  the 
orange-trets  yield  a  crop. 

7.  Such  a  grove  as  this,  would,  when  the  400  trees 
become  twenty  years  old,  (and  supposing 
them  to  be  in  a  thriving  state)  yield  at 
least  3000   dollars  a  year,  and  if  the  fruit 

was  exported    with   due    care from  4 

to  4,500  dollars,  without  reckoning  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  grapes,  young 
orange-trees,  and  vegetables,  which  might 
be  raised  at  the  same  time. 

£.  An  intelligent  and  industrious  man,  something 
of  a  gardener,  with  two  or  three  negroes, 
will  suffice  to  attend  such  a  grove,  and  also 
the  garden,  except  in  the  time  of  the  crop 
of  the  oranges,  when  a  greater  number  of 
hands  will  be  wanted  during  two  or  three 
days,  from  time  to  time  to  gather  the  fruit. 

9.  A  better  plan  than  that  of  raising  such  a 
grove  from  the  seed,  would  be  (as  small 
sweet-orange  trees  cannot  be  procured 
here)  to  plant  400  straight  and  healthy 
sour-orange  trees  of  four  or  five  years  of 
age,  (which  are  abundant  here)  and  in- 
graft on  them  the  buds  of  such  China 
orange-trees  as  are  known  to  yield  very 
sweet  oranges. 
This   would  advance  the  crop    four  or   five 


years,  but  would  cost  more  money.  The 
former  plan,  therefore,  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued if  economy  be  the  principal  object, 
and  the  latter  plan  if  the  saving  of  time 
be  the  main  point. 

The  form  which  I  would  recommend,  as  the 
most  eligible,  for  such  a  grove  is  given  be- 
low. 
10,  What  I  have  stated,  is  derived  from  men  of 
practical  experienct,  and  is  good  in  all  its 
parts,  I  believe,  however,  a  square  of  ten 
acres  (or  660  feet  square)  would  be  far  pre- 
ferable in  as  much  as  it  would  enable  the 
owner 

To  place  his  400   oi-ange-trees  at  26  feet   dis- 
tance from  each  other  instead  of  20. 

To  make  his  36  beds  for  vegetables,  between 

J'lffure  of  the  Grove  of  6  .4cres,  or  510  feet  I 
square.  | 


the  400  orange-trees,    nmch  larger  ; 

the   same  in   tlie   four  walks  .converging 

to  the  house ; 
the  same  in  the  four  walks  along  the  fen- 
ces ; 

To  have  more  room  for  stables,  pens,  store- 
rooms, and  lodging  rooms  along  the  fen- 
ces. 

To  cultivate  more  grapes,  more  vegetables, 
and  to  have  more  orange-trees  raised 
from  seeds,  and  for  sale  every  two  or 
three  years,  and  finally  to  procure  to  his 
400  standard  orange-trees,  and  whatever 
else  he  would  raise,  more  air,  heat,  and 
light,  which,  with  moisture,  are  well 
known  to  be  the  great  promoter.s  of  a 
strong  vegetation. 

One  of  10  jicres,  or  660  feet  square,  is  fcut 
fireferabte. 
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FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

ON  DEBARKING  FRUIT  TREES. 

JVottonuay,  July  IHth,  1822. 
Dear  Sir, 
In  your  13th  Number,  I  notice  some  observa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  barking  fruit  trees.  If  the 
following  experiment  can  be  of  interest  or  amuse- 
ment, you  may  dispose  of  it  as  you  like.  Al- 
though not  conducted  by  myself,  1  have  frequent- 
ly seen  tlie  subject  of  it,  and  from  the  well 
known  character  of  the  gentleman,  I  will  pledge 
myself  for  its  correctness  and  accuracy.  In  the 
summer  of  1816,  there  were  several  apple  trees 
growing  in  his  yard,  which  had  been  transplanted 


ly  stripped  it  from  the  limbs  to  the  ground,  laying 
bare  the  whole  extent  of  the  body.  The  utmost 
care  however,  was  taken  to  prevent  the  knife 
from  wounding  the  delicate  fibres  of  the  wood. — 
Not  a  leaf  witliered,  nor  did  the  appearance  of 
the  fruit,  or  any  other  circumstance  indicate  the 
least  deterioration. 

It  was  very  soon  apparent  that  a  smooth  and 
delicate  skin  was  supplying  the  place  of  that 
which  had  been  removed,  and  which  retains  its 
smoothness  at  this  time.  Acquiring  confidence 
from  his  late  experience,  he  ventured  the  subse- 
quent June  to  repeat  the  operation  on  the  re- 
maining trees  on  that  side  of  the  yard  with  simi- 
lar results.     The  trees  are  very   flourishing,  and 


about  three    years.      Having  heard   from   some  I  the  fruit   very  good,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of 


source  that  a  tree  barked  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, would  not  only  not  die,  but  would  be 
improved  by  it,  he  was  induced  to  test  it  on  one 
of  his,  the  fruit  of  which  was  not  much  admired. 
Accordingly  on  the  20th  of  June  he  very  caj-eful- 


witnessing  to  day. 

Though  this  experiment  fairly  proves  that  the 
trees  will  not  be  in  the  least  injured  by  this  man- 
agement ;  yet  it  by  no  means  establishes  the  fact 
that  they  will  be  improved  by  it.     In   this   Case 
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the  trees  stand  in  a  yard  well  set  with  grass  and 
weeds,  which  probably  checked  their  luxuriance, 
whereas,  if  they  had  been  in  ground  occasional- 
ly cultivated,  with  some  otliers  interspersed,  on 
which  the  experiment  had  not  been  made,  the 
effect  would  proba!.>\y  have  been  more  apparent. 
May  not  tlie  Botanist  make  curious  deductions 
relative  to  the  circulation  of  ti-.e  sap  from  tliese 
facts  ? 

Your's  I'cc. 

W.  J.  DUPUY. 

TUNISIAN  SHEEP. 
VVehave  great  pleasure  in  recordingthe  follow- 
ing authentic  history  of  an  importation  of  Tuni- 
sian Sheep,  and  we  particularly  desire  that  our 
correspondents  would  funiisli  us  with  accounts, 
aS'  detailed,  respecting  every  importatiou  of 
Live  Stock,  whicli  lias  come  within  their  know- 
ledge ;  and  especially,  when  the  facts  so  con- 
clusively demonstrate  the  tendency  of  agricultu- 
ral pursuits  and  sulijects  to  insijire  all  who  em- 
bark therein,  with  a  liberality  of  feeling  and 
design  which,  so  far  from  admitting  the  idea  of 
venal  rixalry  or  sordid  monopoly,  bid  eve.-y  one 
geiierously  welcome  to  the  fair  enjoyment  ol  new 
sources  of  profit.  J'Aii!.  .dm.  Fur. 

Bclr.ior.t,  August  14,   1822. 
Dear  Sir, 
In  your  paper  of  the  2d  instant,  I  see  queries 
respecting    the    Tunis    Broadtmled    Shekp. 
"  J['jiu  many  ii'cri'  received  ?  and  ivtrc  any  sen 
77110  otJier  states  •"' 

I  have  given  a  full  account  of  these  sheep  in 
the  2d  volume  of  the  Philadeljihia  Ag-ricultural 
Memoirs.  My  opinions  continue  unaltered  ;  and 
I  had  supposed  the  suijject  to  have  been  ex 
hausted.  1  have  no  desire  to  revive  it,  further 
than  to  answer  your  queries  as  fully  as 
historical  facts  require  ;  and  that  with  no  per- 
sonal objects.  I  do  not  relate  the  circumstances 
to  blazon  my  own  exertions;  but  under  a  per- 
suasion that  a  useful  moral  may  be  drawn  from 
them.  I  am  the  only  person  acquainted  with 
the  whole  subject,  to  which  I  do  not  mean  to 
give  more  importance  than  your  inquiries  seem 
to  elicit.  Col.  Pick:  ring,  with  his  accustomed 
candour,  has  pidilished,  in  Pouhon's  paper  ot 
the  4th  or  5th  of  July  last,  what  he  thought  pro- 
per as  to  himself.  The  paragraph  has  not  his 
signature;  but  he  informed  me  of  his  Inning 
written  it;  and  I  mention  it,  for  rea;>ons  ope- 
rating with  me. 

1  understood,  fram  Gen.  liaton,  and  so  did 
Col.  Pickering,  that  eight  or  ten  sheej)  were 
shipped;  but  only  a  ])air  arrived.  Being  tar  pre- 
ferable to  the  coast  sheep,  they  were  procured 
by  Gen.  Eaton,  (as  he  informed  me,)  off'  the 
Dey's  farm  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  by  the 
Dey's  permission,  as  a  compliment  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  therefore  proper  that  they 
should  pass  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  They  arrived  in  the  Delaware,  in  a 
public  ship;  and  of  course,  were  jjlaced  by  Col. 
Pickering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port  of 
arrival.  It  would  liave  been  out  of  cliaracter 
with  him,  (only  one  pair  having  arrived)  to  have 
sent  them  into  any  other  state  :  nor  would  he 
have  so  done,  in  whatsoever  way  he  might  have 
received  them.  I  was  informed  that  the  rest  of 
the  shipment  perished  at  sea.  Capt.  Geddes,  to 
whose  care  they  were  committed,  had  a  cha- 
racter too  respectable  to  permit  any  supposition 
that  he  was  either  negligent  or  selfish  ;  yet  Gen. 
£aton  expressed  much  dissatisfaction  and  cha- 
grin. 

The  burthensome,  though  not  regretted,  de- 
posit, was  put  into  my  hands  by  Col.  Pickering 
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Considering  myself  as  a  kind  of  trustee  ;  and 
always  desirous  of  spreading  through  our  coun- 
try the  benefits  of  ;ruch  acquisitions;  I  refused 
offers  of  emolument;  though  no  terms  forbid- 
dirig  personal  pi'.!'t,  were  made.  I  gratuitous- 
ly dispersed  the  breed,  not  oidy  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  into  the  neighliouring  states ;  at  no  small 
trouble  and  expense  to  myself.  Several  victu- 
allers, finding  the  superiority  of  the  mutton  over 
that  of  all  other  shce|),  both  in  quality  and  price, 
made  up  a  purse  and  offered  any  sum  1  chose  to 
fix  for  the  Ram.  I  refused  the  proficr;  and  af- 
ter his  co\ering,  during  se\cral  seasons  great 
numbers  of  ewes  sent  to  my  farm  ;  and  there 
pastured  and  served  without  charge;  he  was 
conveyed  to  my  late  friend,  (ien.  Hand's  farm 
near  Lancaster';  where  he  was  killed  by  dogs 
after  propagating  the  breed  (  xtcnsl\ely.  The 
ewe  met  the  like  fate,  on  my  farm  ;  having 
yeaned  a  healthy  lamb,  at  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Chancellor  Livingston's  sale  of  two  Merino 
sheep  for  goOOO,  gave  impetus  to  tlie  ardour 
which  had  begun  to  operate  in  favour  of  that 
breed.  Had  he  given  them  away,  the  e!fect_ 
would  have  been  far  otherwise,  on  the  minds  of 
both  farmers  and  speculators.  Voila  les  liommcs  ! 
Fancy  [jaints  profits  in  proportion  to  price  paid 
Small  gains  are  counted  on  gifts,  or  cheap  pur- 
chases. 

Discovering  the  impolicy  cf  continuing  (howe- 
ver beneficial  my  distributions  may,  at  first, 
have  been,)  gratuitously  to  bestow  lambs  ;  and 
of  my  other  modes  of  dispersing  the  breed 
without  charge ;  I  encouraged  my  neighbour, 
'P/iomas  Bones,  in  raising  fine  Broadtailed  Sheep, 
from  my  stock,  for  sale  on  his  own  account.  He 
did  great  justice  to  my  confidence  in  him  ;  and 
sold  considerable  numbers ;  many  whereof,  at 
their  lequLst,  I  selected  for  the  purchasers. 
.Manv  V.  ere  sent  to  Haut/i  Carolina,  as  I  mention 
in  our  vohniie.  'J'/ie  credit  of.  and  demand  for 
the  shee/i,  nvcrc  really  enhanced  by  the  /irices 
Itaid  for  them  ;  tlmugli  those  ibices  were  mode- 
rate, indeed:  compared  witli  th-isc  of  Afrri/'os; 
which  overwhelmed  the  Tunisians,  in  public 
opinion,  during  the  Morino-fever. 

Country  people  do  not  value  an  article  given 
away  ;  presuming  that  it  is  held  by  the  donor 
in  saiall  estimation;  and  in  this  they  are  not 
singular.  The  usual  short  sighted  practice 
among  farmers,  of  seiling  to  victuallers,  or  in 
the  market  the  best  lamljs  and  sheep;  and 
keeping  only  those  unsaleable;  deteriorated  the 
breed  most  lamentably.  IMy  tenants,  who  had  the 
charge  of  my  flock,  had  their  share  in  this  cul- 
pable propensity.  Several  butchers  posted  breed- 
ers from  my  stock,  in  yf)-sc!/aiul  iJelu.ware.  The 
progeny  were  slaughtered  for  the  market,  'i'his 
also  diminished  the  multiplication  of  the  breed. 
Yet  I  was  surprised  by  the  information  I  fre- 
que!itly  received,  .at  the  numbers  produced 
from  an  original  pair,  even  under  circumstances 
not  always  encouraging. 

I  know  of  no  other  importation  of  Barbary 
heep,  contemporaneous  with  the  subjects  of 
this  account.  Long  after  the  arrival  of  the  pair 
mentioned  ;  I  was  iiiformed  lliat  Capt.  Huron 
had  brought  some  broadtailed  coast  shee/i  into 
Virginia.  But  from  the  accounts  of  them  I  had 
heard,  they  were  inferior  to  the  Mountain  sheep 
of  Tunis :  and  so  are  all  other  African  sheep 
w  liich  have  fallen  under  iny  notice.  The  sheep 
of  the  Eastern  countries,  Asia  and  Africa,  are 
generally  (with  some   exceptions,)   broadtailed. 

Many  years  ago  I  saw,  in  England,  in  the 
King's  flock  at  Richmond,  several  of  the  Lati- 
canda.  Some  of  them  with  cumbrous  trailing 
tails,  borne  on  little  wheel  carriages,  dragged 
after  them.  None  of  them,  in  appearance,  equal 
to  the  Tunis  Mountain  sheep.     In  my  old,  learn 


ed,  and  valuable  work, — Scheuchzer's  Pliysica. 
sacra, — there  are  plates,  admirably  executed, 
of  victims  for  the  Jewish  altars.  Among  them, 
trailing  Broadtails  similar  to  those  I  saw  at 
ihmond.  So  that  there  are  many  varieties  of 
the  [j'.ticandit ;  and  the  success  of  breeders 
entirely  depends  on  the  selection  of  the  valuat)le 
kinds. 

The  name,  (as  you  seem  to  require  it,)  I  gave 
to  the  Ram,  was  Caruniclli,  tliat  of  the  Ewe, 
Selinia.  They  will,  perhaps,  become  memora- 
ble, as  the  first  emigrants  to  our  country,  from 
this  branch  of  the  extensive  family  of  the  Lati- 
candte. 

Not  Knowing,  exactly,  the  object  of  your  que- 
ries ;  I  may  have  enlarged  unnecessarily.  But 
3'ou  may  gather  what  you  deem  satisfactory  ; 
for  anj'  purpose  you  contemplate.  Yours  truly, 
RICHARD  PETERS. 
John'  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 


ERRATA. 

Our  readers  will  please  make  the  following 
corrections  in  the  Address  of  Col.  Thomas  Emo- 
rv,  page  153,  first  column,  third  1i  read,  a/;;/ "be- 
ing unambitiotis," — same  column  bottom  H  read. 
acknowledged  "  impediments," — page  155,  2d 
column  third  1  read,  "  inadequate  to"  the  "  ef- 
fect,"— page  156,  third  column,  fourth  ^  read, 
creating  "  and  apjdying  manure." 


YmvevsUy  oi  JMaY>j\aiu\. 

THE  MEDICAL  LECTURES  will  com- 
mence as  usual  on  the  last  Monday  of  October 
next,  and  be  delivered — 

Surgery,  by  John  B.  Davidge,  M.  D. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  Nathaniel 
Potter,  M.  D. 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  Eli.dia  Dc  Butts, 
M.  1).   ' 

Anatomy,  Granville  Sharp  Pattison,  M.  D. 

Materia  Medica,  Samuel  Baker,  M.  D. 

Midwifery,  aiul  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, R.  W.  Hall,  M.  D. 

institutes  of  Plivsic,  Maxwell  M'Dowell, 
M.  D. 

By  order  of  the  faculty, 

GRANVILLE  SHARP  PATTISON,  Dean. 
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PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 

Flour  from  the  wagons,  $6  25  cts.  to  6  50 — 
Wharf  do.,  g6  25  cts.  cash — Wheat,  white,  gl  20 
to  ^1  30 — Red  do.,  $1  15  to  1  22— White  coi-n,  62 
to  64 cts.— -Yellow  do,.  62  to  64  cts. — Rye,  50  cts. 
— Oats,  30 to  35  cts. — Shad,  trimmed, No.  j.gS  to  9 
— Untrimmed,  No.  1  do.,  gr  to  8 — No.  2,  do.  $6, 
dull— Herrings,  No.  1,  ^3  50 — No.  2,  g3 — Beef, 
Northern  mess  per  bbl.  glOto  10  25 — Baltimore, 
prime  do.  $9  to  $9  75 — Hams,  10  to  12  cts. — 
middlings,  6  to  8  cts. — Cotton,  West  India,  per 
lb.  according  to  quality,  15  to  25  cts. — New  Or- 
leans prime,  16  to  18  cts. — Georgia,  upland,  do. 
14  to  16  cts. — Cheese,  N.  England,  12  to  15  cts. 
scarce — Coal,  Virginia,  jier  bushel,  25  to  30 
cts.— English  do.,  40  cts. — Flax  per  lb.  10  to  lOA 
cents — Hops,  fresh,  per  lb.  10  to  12  cents — Hogs' 
lard,  ]ier  lb.  9  to  10  cents — Hides,  E.  Shore,  per 
lb.  8  to  10  cents — Leather,  soal,  per  lb.  24  to  25 
cts. — Upper  do,,  whole  hide.  $'3  to  $4  25 — 
Salt,  St.  Ubes,  per  bushel,  50  cts. — Cadiz,  do. 
42  cts. — Liverpool,  blown,  40  cts. — Grountl  do. 
50 — Turks'  Island,  60 — Wool,  Merino,  full  blood, 
per  lb.  35  to  40  cts. — Do.  mixed,  28  to  30  cts. — 
Common  country  do.,  20  to  30  cts. 

Maryland  Tobacco — common  kinds  very 
dull — bright  yellow,  none  in  market. 
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PUBLIC  LANDS, 

.Ihtirotn-iationa  of,  fcr   the  fiurfioscs  of  EnucA- 
Tios,  in   M  'of  the  UXITRD  STATES. 

We  some  time  since  received  a  copy  of  tlic 
proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Legiblatuve, 
in  reference  to  the  Maryland  Resolutions  on 
the  interesting  subject  of  providing  adequate 
hinds,  in  all  of  the  United  States,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Education,  by  appropriations  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  public  lands  ;  and  we  would 
have  published  it  before  now,  if  we  had  not  lost 
our  copy.  When  we  first  missed  this,  a  friend 
and  neighbour  promised  us  the  use  of  his  copy, 
and  some  reflections  which  he  had  made  on 
the  subject,  whilst  he  was  reading  and  compar- 
ing the  two  reports.  We  freely  accepted  his 
offer,  and  now  give  place  to  the  Massachusetts 
proceedings  and  our  neighbour's  notes ;  these 
must  clearly  elucidate  the  Maryland  proposition, 
and  they  oppose  to  the  Massachusetts  objections, 
most  powerful  reasons  for  its  adoption. 

At  the  first  blush  of  this  project  it  appear- 
ed to  us  so  fair,  and  its  object  so  commendable, 
that  we  gave  to  it  our  ready  approbation,  nor 
entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
Claim,  until  its  opponents  alleged,  that  "  for 
"  the  school  lots  reserved  in  the  New  States  an 
"  equivalent  consideration  had  been  given  to  the 
"  Nation  by  the  purchasers  of  public  lands:" 
but  the  examination  of  this  point,  so  far  as  we 
have  yet  been  enabled  to  carry  it,  leaves  upon 
our  mind  the  most  distinct  conviction,  that  an 
equivalent  price  not  only  has  not  been  receiv- 
ed or  stipulated,  but  also,  that  it  never  was 
supposed,  by  the  purchasers  of  public  lauds, 
that  they  were  either  paying  or  promising  one 
We  thus  frankly  submit  the  matter  to  the 
consideration  of  our  readers ;  who  will  feel 
lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  a  discussion 
that  connects  itself  so  immediately  with  the  all 
important  subject  of  general  education. 

Edit.  Am.  Ear. 

COMMON  WEALTH  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 
In  the  Year  of  our  Lord  1822. 
The  Committee  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legisla 
ture,  to  whom  at  a  former  session,  was  refer- 
red a  Message  of  His  Excellency  the  Go- 
vernor, communicating  sundry  Resolutions  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  re 
lative  to  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of 
the  Public  Lands  of  the  United  States,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  to  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
Common  Schools,  and  other  Seminaries  of 
Learning ;  and  to  whom  also,  was  referred 
that  part  of  the  several  communications  of 
His  Excellency  to  both  Houses,  at  the  present 
session,  relating  to  the  same  subject,  and 
transmitting  sundry  Resolutions  of  the  States 
of  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and  Kentucky,  re- 
lative to  the  same,  having  according  to  order, 
had  the  same  under  consideration,  thereupon 
ask  leave,  respectfully,  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing 

The  encouragement  and  general  establishment 
of  Common  Schools  and  the  universal  diffusion 
of  the  means  of  education  among  all  the  people 
of  this  Union,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  objects,  which  can 
now  attract  the  attention  of  an  Americiui  states- 
man. The  principle  upon  vi'hich  the  structure 
of  government  in  these  States,  is  founded,  both 
in  their  separate  and  in  their  collective  capa- 
city, is  that  of  representative  democracy.  Go- 
vernment is  established  by  the  general  will,  and 
designed  for  the   general  good.    The  great  bo- 


dy of  the  people  not  only  virtually  liold,  but  ac- 
tually exercise  a  great  portion  of  that  power, 
which  puts  in  motion  all  the  springs  of  go- 
vernment. It  is  essential  tlierefore,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  should  be  so  far  en- 
lightened and  instructed,  as  to  enable  them  to 
make  a  judicious  selection  of  representatives,  to 
inform  and  interest  themselves  in  the  course 
and  tendency,  the  justice  and  policy  of  public 
measures,  and  to  form  some  just  estimate  of  the 
character,  conduct,  and  motives,  of  those,  to 
whom  tlicy  have  confided  their  political  power 
and  their  civil  rights.  Rulers  also,  should  at 
all  times  be  able  to  feel,  that  they  mav  rely 
with  safety  and  confidence  upon  the  strength  of 
enlightened  public  opinion,  to  sustain  them  in 
the  adoption  of  all  such  measures,  as  justice, 
honesty,  and  the  best  ultimate  good  of  the  peo- 
ple, may  require.  In  a  state  of  society  and  sys- 
tem of  government,  supported  neither  l)y  accumu- 
lated wealth,  hereditary  distinctions,  or  military 
force,  a  correct  and  enlightened  public  opinion 
alone  can  be  relied  on,  to  furnish  that  moral 
and  intellectual  power,  which  is  necessary  to 
give  activity  and  efficacy  to  public  measures,  and 
thereby  to  secure  the  objects  of  all  government, 
the  protection,  liberty,  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  But  where  so  large  a  portion  of  power 
is  necessarily  entrusted  to  the  great  body  of  the 
community,  should  the  rising  generation  be  suf- 
fered to  grow  to  years  of  maturity,  without  edu- 
cation, and  the  majority  of  the  people  thus 
become  ignorant,  stupid,  and  depraved,  it  is 
quite  apparent  that,  through  the  arts  of  design- 
ing and  unprincipled  men,  they  would  soon  be- 
come the  victims  of  intrigue,  and  the  instru- 
ments of  violence.  It  is  quite  manifest  there- 
fore, that  a  representative  republic  cannot  be 
prosperous  and  powerful,  except  among  an  edu- 
cated and  enlightened  people. 

These  considerations  are  fully  sufficient  to 
awaken  a  lively  interest,  and  to  ensure  the 
strictest  attention  to  every  proposition,  which 
contemplates  the  promotion  of  the  means  of  ge- 
neral education.  Your  Committee,  at  the  same 
time,  are  conscious  of  the  propriety  and  duty 
of  subjecting  the  principles  of  evei-y  measure, 
which  is  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  the  Le- 
gislature, to  a  strict  investigation,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  it  rests  on  the  safe 
grounds  of  justice  and  expediency.  They  are 
sensible  that  this  Legislature  representing  the 
people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  whose  interposition  it  is 
proposed  to  invoke  upon  the  present  occasion, 
for  the  pui-pose  of  obtaining  the  object  in  ques- 
tion, do  themselves  exercise  but  a  limited  and 
delegated  power,  entrusted  to  them  in  certain 
measures,  and  for  specified  purposes  ;  that  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  be  assured,  not  only  that 
such  object  is  desirable,  but  that  it  is  just, 
practicable,  expedient,  and  within  the  authori- 
ty of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  adopt  it. 

By  the  Report  and  Resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Maryland,  a  claim  is  made  upon  Con- 
gress, in  behalf  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  to- 
gether with  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Kentucky, 
formed  out  of  territory  which  has  never  been 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  new  States,  for  a  very  large 
grant  of  Public  Lands,  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation. This  claim  is  asserted  and  urged,  av 
one,  not  of  favour,  but  of  justice,  and  one 
therefore,  which,  if  well  founded.  Congress  is 
bound  to  grant,  without  regard  to  any  conside- 
rations of  convenience  or  expediency. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  circumstan- 
ces, under  which  the  United  States  acquired 
their  title  to  these  lands,  which  can  have  much 
influence    upon  the    question.    Whatever    may 


have  been  the  case  formerly,  their  title  is  now 
universally  acknowledged  ;  subject,  however,  to 
the  i)aramount  right  of  the  Al)origincs,  where 
their  title  lias  not  already  been  surrendered.  A 
brief  allusion  to  these  circumstances,  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  inquiry. 
The  early  grants  made  by  the  F.riglisli  Govern- 
ment to  the  first  colonists  in  North  America, 
were  unquestionably  made  under  a  profound 
gnorance  of  the  geographical  character  and 
condition  of  the  country.  Most  of  them  were 
extended  in  terms  to  the  Pacific,  or  Clreat 
Western  Ocean.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  policy  of 
that  government,  to  make  these  graiitslnrge  and' 
cxtensi\e  in  terms,  with  tlie  view  of  anticipating 
the  progress  of  other  European  powers,  and 
thereby  giving  greater  strength,  and  a  wider  ex- 
tent to  their  own  claim  of  sovereignty,  over  this 
part  of  the  new  world.  The  consequence  of 
this  utter  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  country,  uni- 
ted to  a  disposition  to  make  liberal  grants,  so^  n  ap- 
peared, in  many  conflicting  claims  and  contested 
boundaries.  These,  however,  except  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  actual  settlements,  were  of 
little  importance,  because  the  lands  in  dispute 
were  of  little  or  no  value.  But  during  the  war, 
which  terminated  in  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in 
which  the  colonists  bore  an  active  part,  and 
still  more  during  the  revolutionary  war,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  nunierouse  military  expeditions 
which  were  sent  to  the  northern  and  western 
frontier,  the  fertility  of  soil,  and  other  local  ad- 
vantages of  the  Western  and  North  Western 
Territory,  came  to  be  better  understood,  and 
more  duly  appreciated.  So  triumphant  were 
the  arms  of  America,  towards  the  close  of  that 
memorable  straggle,  and  so  lofty  their  preten- 
sions, in  consequence  of  the  great  interest  which 
their  cause  had  excited  in  Europe,  and  the  con- 
sequent aid  derived  from  numerous  powerful, 
and  zealous  allies,  that  at  the  adoption  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  the  American  negociators  were 
left  almost  at  liberty  to  dictate  their  own  terms, 
in  regard  to  boundaries.  The  consequence  was, 
by  prescribing  very  extensive  limits,  that  in 
many  points,  large  tracts  of  territorv  were  in- 
cluded within  these  limits,  which  were  never 
claimed,  and  scarcely  on  any  pretence,  however 
extravagant,  could  be  claimed  by  any  of  the  se- 
parate states.  These  tracts,  thus  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  in  full  sovereignty  and  property, 
necessarily  belonged  to  all  the  States  jointly,  in 
their  aggregate  capacity.  After  various  delays 
and  negociations,  between  Congress  and  the  se- 
veral States,  all  those  States  having  claims  un- 
der their  antient  charters,  to  tracts  of  land 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  actual  settlement, 
with  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  liberality,  high- 
ly honourable  to  them,  ceded  these  lands  to  the 
United  States,  in  nearly  every  instance,  without 
pecuniary  considei-ation.  To  some  of  these  ces- 
sions, conditions  were  annexed  ;  but  none  which 
it  is  necessary  to  mention,  in  connexion  with 
this  subject.  The  object  of  all  these  cessions, 
seems  to  have  been  the  same,  and  was  well  ex- 
pressed by  Virginia,  in  her  formal  act  of  cess- 
ion. This  provides,  that  these  lauds  "  shall  be 
considered  as  a  common  fund,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  be- 
come or  shall  become  members  of  tlie  confedera- 
tion, or  federal  alliance  of  the  said  States,  Virginia 
inclusive,  according  to  their  usual  respective  pro- 
portions in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure,  and 
liall  be  faitlifully  and  bona  fide  disposed  of  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  what- 
soever." The  inducement  to  these  liberal  ces- 
sions of  territory,  was  to  raise  the  credit,  and 
strengthen  the  resources  of  the  Union,  and  thus 
enable  the  General  Government  to  provide  the 
means  of  paying  or  securing  the  debts  inctirreff 
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1^7  thp  war  moreespeciallv  that  portion  of  them,  come  to  the   conclusion,  ...  ,      -,       ,       f      •,  .        •       ,       ,  ,,   , 

'/hichwrs  due  for' military  services.  land    will   be    "necessary   to  do  justice  to   the, herds  of   w,ld  an.mals,    but   would   be    of  httle 


treasury,  tnese  lanas  unquest ^    .-.  -  -  ,    ^       ii 

common  pro.KTty  of  the  Union.  Your  Commit- I'l  he  boundless  and  trackless  regions 
tec  therefore,  do  cordially  concur  with  the  Lc-lana,  for  instance,  which  are  yet  not  only  unex- 
eislatureof  Maryland,  in  the  proposition,  "  that  iplored,  but  over  the  greater  part  of  which,  even 
in  whatever  point  of  view  the  Public  Lands; the  eye  of  an  American  citizen  has  n^'ve'- wan- 
are  considered,  whether  as  acquired  by  purchase,  .dered  is  taken  to  be  a  present_  va  uable  and 
conquest  or  cession,  they  are,  emphatically,  available  fund,  (2)  out  of  which,  m  their  whole 
the  common  property  of  the  Union.  They  extent,  reservations  may  be  made  ;  and  there- 
ou?"^  to  enure  theref6re  to  the  common  use  and  j fore,  that  the  old  States  have  a  right  to  claim 
benefit  of  all  the  States,  in  just  proportions,  and  j  a  quantity  of  land  proportionate  to  these  resei- 
cannotbeappropriatedtotheuseandbenefitofanyjvations,  to  be  set  ofF  to  them,  within  the  set- 
particular  State  or  states,  to  the  exclusion  of  tied  States  and  Territories.  Judging  of  the  ge- 
the  others  without  an  infringement  of  the  prin-  neral  character  ot  that  unknown  and  unexplored 
ciplesupon  which  the  cessions  from  States  were  I  country,  from  the  few  portions  of  it  which 
expressly  made,  and  a  yiolation  of  the  spirit  of  •'■■■•"  '— ■  —  '•*  —  '-  *-'-'""  *"  '"— ^ 
our  national  compact,  as  well  as  the  principles 
ef  justice  and  sound  policy." 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland  proceed  to  in- 
quire how  far  Congress  has  acted  in  conformity 
with  the  dictatesof  impartial  justice,  in  the  aj)- 
propriations  of  the  Public  Lands  ;  and  conclu 
ding  that  Congress  has  not  so  acted 


have  been  seen,  it  may  be  taken  to  consist 
mainly  of  vast  plains,  without  wood,  scantily 
watered,    and   serving   only  for   a  part  of  each 


(2.)  The  Coinmitlee,  we  afipreliend ,  are  under 
1  erroneous  im/iression,  when  they  itale  tliat  the 
houndi  ss  and  trackess  regions  of  Louisiana  are 
thereupon  ^„^e„  by  the  Maryland  Legislature  to  6e  a  pre- 
found  a  very  large  claim  to  these  lands,  in  favour  sent  valuable  and  available  fund."  We  cannot, 
of  the  sixteen  old  States,  to  the  exclusion  oi  ^jter  a  diligent  examinatioyi  of  Mr.  Mjxcr's 
the  new  States  and  Territories,  which  are  At-'i^t-Jiort^  disc(jx>er  any  tiling  of  the  kind. 
nominated  the  favoured  States.  This  claim  may  jl'e  must  co?ifess  also  our  sui/irise  at  the  reason- 
be  thus  stated.  By  the  laws  and  regu\atioi\&  j^g  of  the  Committee  in  several  subsecjuent  para- 
relating  to  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  Public  l^r«/i/;.s.  It  is  founded  on  the  erroneous  sufiposi- 
Lands,  hitherto  acted  on,  and  now  in  force,  owe\tion, that  Maryland  claims  for  herself  and  other 
thirty  sixth  part,  being  one  section  out  of  ca.c\\\states,  an  afiprofiriation  of  public   lands  for  the 


'lur/wses  of  education,  bearing  some  sort  of  pro 

portion  (what  jiro/iortion  is  not  stated  J   to  the 

amount  of  public  lands  possessed  by  the  U.  States. 

.'Voiy  nothin:^  can   appear  clearer  to  us  than  that 

the  object  of  the  Maryland  Proposition,  is  to  obtain  '"^^  ''exi'^^rrated'esdmatr 

of  Congress   for  the  States,   which   /ravf  rt-fm-erf  ^      •  1  f  ^^      f  ^/t  i  ' 

none,irants'of  school  lands,  proportionate  to  those  Legislature    of  Mary  a-id 


township  of  six  miles  square,  and  divided  into 
thirty  six  sections,  is  reserved  to  be  appropria- 
ted to  the  use  of  Schools,  within  such  township. 
Certain  other  appropriations,  though  of  coni!)ar- 
atively  small  amount,  and  not  very  distinctly 
stated,  are  alleged  to  have  been  made  for  Se- 
minaries of  Learning  of  a  higher  grade,  assumed 

by  the  liCgislature  of  Maryland,  to  be  in  the  j  which  have  b'een  made  to  others.  The  words  of 
proportion  of  one  fifth  of  the  aggregate  amount  \the  Resolutions  containing  that  proposition,  are, 
of  the  reservations  for  common  Schools.  It  is{  "  Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
further  assumed,  that  the  same  system  for  theiland.  That  each  of  the  United  States  has  an  eijual 
survey  and  sale  of  these  lands,  will  be  observed,  ir/§-/(.'  to  participate  in  the  benefit  of  the  Public 
in  all  future  time,  until  every  acre  of  t'hem\i,-,Lands,  the  common  property  of  the  Union. 
sold;  an  event,  of  the  certain  and  speedy  ac-  "  Resolved,  That  the  states,  in  whose  favor  Con- 
complishment  of  which,  the  Legislature  of  Ma-U-rra*  have  not  made  appropriations  of  land  for 
ryland  seem  to  entertain  no  doubt.  (1)  Tak'm^  a.\ the  purposes  of  education,  are  entitled  to  such 
computation  and  estimate  upon  this  ?iSS\\m\A\on,\appropriations  us  will  correspond,  in  a  just  pro- 
in  reference  to  all  the  lands  of  the  United  States,  'tortion,  with  those  heretofore  made  in  favour  of 
not  only  those  which   have   been   surveyed     butUhe  other  states." 

including  all  the  unexplored  surface  of  the  i  JVow  is  not  the  principle  of  these  Resolutions, 
North  Western  Territory,  and  the  mare  ey.\.bn-\Herfectly  equitable  ?  If  so,  the  claim,  founded 
sive  and  unknown  regions  of  Leuisiana.  stuXeA  upon  it,  would  be  eqtiaily  valid  and  the  same  in 
to  amount  to  between  four  and  five  \\MwAved\umount, if  appropriations  of  landfor  the  purposes 
millions  of  acres,  the  inference  is  drawn,  X.\\Kt ,  of  education,  had  heretofore  been  /nade  in  favor  oj 
the  total  of  literary  appropriations,  in  the  new^oue  state  only,  instead  of  all  the  states  and  terri- 
States  and  Territories,  will  be  14,557,569 
acres.  At  §2  an  acr 
will   be  §29,153,139 

as  proved,  that  these  appropriations  to  the  new 
States  and  Territories,  does  furnish  a  valid 
claim,  in  justice  to  the  excluded  States,  to  an 
equal  quantity  of  land,  in  proportion  to  their  ex- 
tent  of  territory,  the  Legislature  of  Maryland 


tories,  formed  out  of  the  public  lands,  and  has  no 
:re,  the  amount  in  money,  \co7i7iection  with,  or  dependence  ujion  the  entire 
1-3.  Then,  considering  \\.' quantity  of  those  lands.  It  says  to  Congress, 
''you  have  made  grants  of  land  for  the  promotion 
of  education  to  some  of  the  states  ;  make  similar 
grants,  and  in  ajust/irofiortion  to  some  of  the  oth- 
ers." T/iis  demand  could  have  keen  made  with 
equal  propriety,  if  Louisiana  had  never  been 
purchased  of  France. 

If  indeed,  it  can  be  shewn,  that  the  states,  which 
have  received  grants,  hav^paida  consideration  for 
them,  then  the  matter  is  somewhat  modified — -but 
surely  the  other  states  have  a  right  to  ask  of 
Congress,  similar  appropriations  on  condition  of 
paying  a  consideration  of  equal  value.  Jill  that 
Maryland  asks,  is  for  afiproftriations  "in  just 
proportion,"  and  leaves  it  entirely  with  Congress 
to  decide  what  that  just  proportion  is. 


(1.)  The  Massachusetts'  Committee  appear  to 
have  fallen  into  an  error  in  supposing,  that  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland  "entertain  no  doubt" 
of  the  "  speedy  sale"  of  "  every  acre"  of  the  pub- 
lic lands.  IVe  have  carefully  examined  the  Ala- 
ry land  Report,  and  can^nd  nothing  either  in  the 
■language  or  train  of  argument,  which  can  author- 
ize the  imputation  of  an  exjiectation  so  extrava- 
gant and  absurd. 


ould  not  be  equitable  to  satisfy  our  claim  out 
of  the  same  lands.  But  the  grant  of  a  few  hun- 
dred, or  even  a  few  millions  of  acres,  upon  the 
upper  brances  of  the  Yellow  Stone  River,  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or 
even  upon  the  vallies  of  the  Columbia  River, 
would  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  favour,  by  Ma- 
ryland or  Massachusetts,  especially  if  they  were 
under  obligation  to  survey  them  for  a  century  to 
come.  It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  lands  stated  to  belong  to  the  United 
States,  more  especially  those  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, are  still  held  by  the  Indian  tribes,  in 
full  property,  from  whom  the  Government  must 
purchase,  before  they  acquire  any  right  to  sell 
them. 

It  seems  Scarcely  necessary  to  remark  upon 
the  extraordinary  fallacy  of  fixing  the  price  of 
two  dollars  an  acre,  upon  those  vast  tracts  of 
waste  and  unsettled  territory.  (3)  It  is  true  that 
this  is,  or  rather  heretofore  has  been  the  price 
affixed  by  Congress  to  the  Public  Lands  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  considered,  tliat  the  expenses  of  sur- 
veying, and  those  attending  the  costly  machine- 
ry of  the  land  office  system,  are  wholly  borne 
by  government;  that  although  two  dollars  is  the 
gi-oss  price,  yet  with  the  credits  and  discounts 
for  jirompt  payment,  it  amounts  to  about  three 
quarters  only  of  that  sum,  and  more  especially, 
and  this  circumstance  wholly  distinguishes  the''^ 
two  cases,  that  t!ie  lands  thus  sold  for  two  dol- 
lars, lie  within  settled  States  and  Territories, 
and  arc  in  immediate  and  present  demand,  for 
the  purposes  of  actua^  settlement.  An  1  it  is 
which  has  led  the 
to  the  startling  con- 
clusion, that  the  grants  or  reservations  in  favour 
of  the  new  States  and  territories,  may  be  es- 
timated to  amount  in  value,  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  nearly  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  This 
sum,  we  believe,  is  more  than  all  the  monies 
ever  received  from  the  sales  of  the  Public 
Lands,  from  the  commencement  of  the  grants, 
to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  thirty  five  vears 
of  unexampled  activity  and  enterprize  ;  during 
which,  settlements  have  been  formed,  and  a 
population  has  grown  upon  these  territories, 
with  a  degree  of  rapidity  entirely  without  par- 
allel in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  society. 

It  is,  however,  truly  observed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Maryland,  "  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
appropriations  which  equal  justice  requires,  can- 
not be  considered  as  a  reasonable  objection 
to  them."  But  your  Committee  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  magnitude  of  a  claim,  urged  as  a  de- 
mand of  right,  furnishes  a  good  reason  for 
bringing  it  to  the  test  of  strict  inquiry,  to  as- 
certain whether  it  is  in  truth  founded  upon 
those  principles  of  equal  justice  upon  which 
it  is  asserted. 


(3.)  Have  not  the  Massachusetts'  Committe 
again  misapprehended  the  Maryland  Legislature? 
It  appears  to  us,  that  the  calculation,  which  they 
consider  exaggerated  is  not  intended  as  an  estimate 
of  the  present,  but  the  future  value  of  the  school 
resei-i'ations,  as  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  use  of  the 
future  tense.  And  is  it  extravagant  to  suppose,  that 
the  school  lands,  when  surrounded  by  a  population 
half  as  dense  as  that  of  the  Atlantic  states  for  in- 
stance, will  be  worth  two  dollars  per  acre  ?  We 
presume  that  many  of  those  in  Ohio  are  at  this 
tnoment  worth  more  than  twenty  dollars  per  acre 
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It  is  assumeil  throughout  the  vtpDvl  under 
consitlcration,  thiit  these  reservations  of  hind  foi 
the  use  of  Schools,  arc  to  be  justly  regarded  as 
donations  or  grants,  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories  within  which  they  are  situated,  that 
thev  aic  thus  granted  for  the  use  and  i)cnefit  of 
such  States,  and  to  be  a])plied  to  Statf,  and  not  to 
.A"(/?/o;?a/).urposcs.Su])posingtliis  view  nf  the  sub- 
ject correct,  in  regard  to  States  already  formed, 
and  Territories  actually  peopled  ;  u;;on  what  just 
ground  can  it  be  extended  to  the  unnumbered 
States,  existing  only  in  anticipation,  which  may, 
at  some  future  time,  be  formed  out  of  these  va- 
cant Territories,  in  which  a   cabin   has  not  yet 


roads,  be  regarded  as  a  gift  or  gratuity  to  tlie 
purchaseis  of  the  land,,  who  should  take  it  upoji 
ihe  terms  thus  offered?  Every  privilege,  benefit 
and  advantage,  which  an  owner  of  property  an- 
nexes to  ii,  prior  to  the  sale,  and  which' thus 
passes  with  the  property,  as  one  of  its  incidents 
and  apiiurtenances,  must  be  considered  as  a  sale 
for  vahiable  consideration,  and  not  as  a  gift  or 
gratuity. 

This  arrangement,  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
Public  Lands  sold,  is  reserved  for  Schools,  your 
Committee  consider  to  be,  in  a  high  degree, 
wise  and  judicious.  Whilst  it  serves  to  encour- 
age the  sale  of  the  lands,  in  the  first  instance, 
been  crccttd,  and  towards  which  the  bolde.?tJ!t  remains  as  a  growing  fund,  becoming  valuable 
of  the  frontier  settlers  have  yet  scarcely  made  in  proportion  as  the  occasion  for  its  application 
an  approach?  A  grant  implies  parties  ;  therejarises,  by  the  increase  of  families  within  the 
must  be  a  party  to  receive,  as  Avell  as  a  party'ownship.  Still  it  is  a  fund,  paid  for  by  the 
to  convey.  Yet  our  claim  can  only  be  sustain-  o^^"eis  of  such  township,  which  the  goveniment 
ed,  to  the  extent  asserted,  by  proving  our  right  cannot  resume  without  injustice  and  breach  of 
to  demand   in  present  possession,  an    equivalent  faith,  and  for  which,  it  would  be  equally  unjust 


for     these     supposed     donations    to    imaginary 
States.* 
But  can    these  reservations    be  justly   consi- 


to  claim  an  equivalent  from  other  funds.  It  may, 
perhajjs,  be  asserted,  that  the  annexation  of  this 
privilege  to  lands,  does  not  enhance  their  value, 


dered  as  grants  or  donations  to  any  State  within  and  is   not   ordinarily  taken  into  consideration  by 


which  they  lie  ?  A  system  for  the  survey  and 
sale  of  the  Public  Lands  has  been  adopted,  ori- 
ginating in  the  celel)rated  ordinance  of  20th 
May,  1"85,  before  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Constitution,  and  modifi'd  by  sundry  acts  of 
Congress.  According  to  this  system,  lands  in 
tended   to  be   sold,     are    surveyed  before  they 


purchasers.  Such  an  assertion,  however,  we 
think  would  be  entirely  unwarranted.  It  may 
be  very  true,  that  many  individuals  buy,  without 
entering  into  any  very  exact  computation  of  the 
value  of  this  privilege,  in  dollars  and  cents. 
But  as  a  general  and  known  incident  annexed  to 
all  lands   derived  from  the   public,   as  a  general 


are  offered  for  sale,  being  actually  divided  into^ncouragement  to  settlers,  proceeding  from 
townships  six  miles  square,  and  these  subdivi-P'aces  where  the  advantages  of  school  education 
ded  into  thirty  six  sections,  each  one  mile  are  known,  enjoyed,  and  appreciated,  its  effect 
square,  and  containing  640  acres.  One  of  these  is  produced  in  that  general  aggregate  of  the 
sections,  in    each  township,   is  uniformly  reser-jjndgments  of  men,  which    constitutes  the   mar 


swer  It,  by  stating  "  that  this  increase  of  value 
has  tiot  been  an  t-xcluswc  benefit  to  the  Atlan- 
tic States,  but  a  benefit  common  to  all  the 
states,  east.-rn  and  western,  whilst  the  latter  still 
enjoy  e.rdusive/y  the  advantage  derived  from  the 
appropriations  of  lands  for  literary  purposes."  But 
wliy,  we  ask,  should  it  have  been  the  exclusive 
benefit  to  the  Atlantic  States?  These  States 
were  not  the  exclusive  owners  of  these  lands ; 
they  were  the  common  property  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  If,  theref  re,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  lands,  thus  raised  in  \  alue,  go 
into  the  coi.  n.on  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  thus  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people, 
precise  and  exact  justice  is  done  to  all  parties. 
It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  an  individual  does 
not  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  LInited  States,  by 
becoming  a  purchaser  of  its  lands.  It  is  the 
common  case  of  an  aggregate  corjjoralion,  en- 
tering into  a  contract  of  sale  with  one  of  its 
members.  As  an  individual,  he  pays  into  the 
common  treasury  a  full  equivalent  for  the  pro- 
perty purchased  ;  as  a  member  of  such  corpora- 
tion, he  enjoys  his  full  proportion  of  it,  according 
to  his  share  in  its  capital.  (5) 

But  whatever  may  be  considered  to  be  the  re- 
lation subsisting  between  the  United  States  and 
the  purchasers  of  any  township,  resulting  from 
the  school  reservations  it  seems  quite  manifest 
that  such  reservations  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
grant  to  any  fitate,  or  to  the  fieofilc  of  any 
State.  The  State  Governments  have  no  control 
over  them,  and  can  make  no  disposition  of  them. 
(6)  It  appears  to  have  been  taken  for  granted. 


ved  a  d  given  in  perpetuity  for  the  support  of 
Schools  in  the  township.  This  plan  being 
adopted  and  made  known,  before  the  town- 
ship is  offered  for  sale,  it  is  manifest  that 
every  purchaser,  whether  he  take  the  whole 
or  part  of  a  township,  purchases  his  land  with 
this  privilege  annexed,  and  pays  a  full  con- 
sideration for  the  privilege,  in  the  price  given 
for  the  land,  to  which  such  privilege  is  thus 
previously  annexed.  The  United  States  as 
proprietors  of  a  township  thus  .surveyed,  offer  it 
tor  sale  on  these  terms  ;  that  if  a  purchaser,  or 
company  of  purchasers,  will  pay  for  the  thirty 
five  sections,  at  the  price  fixed,  they  shall  be 
entitled  to  a  grant  thereof  in  fee,  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  forever  hold  the  thirty  sixth  sec- 
tion in  trust,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  pur- 
chasers and  their  assigns,  for  the  support  of 
Schools.  When  land  is  taken  at  this  offer,  the 
contract  becomes  complete,  and  the  United 
States  are  bound  to  execute  this  trust  with  fi- 
delity ;  and  it  would  be  a  manifest  breach  of 
faith,  to  compel  such  purchaser,  in  any  ^hape, 
to  pay  a  further  equivalent  for  the  privilege 
thus  stipulated  and  paid  for.  But  it  would  ob- 
viously be  compelling  such  purchaser,  thus  to  pav 
again  for  this  benefit,  if  in  consequence  of  such 
Teservations,  other  lands  or  other  funds,  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  all  other  citizens  of 
the  LTnited  States,  from   the   benefit  of  which. 


unless  some  local  advantage  7iot  common  to  oth- 
rs  be  attached  to   them,  they   luould   hardly  sell 


ket  price,  and  fixes  an  average  estimated  value/o'"  O'J  amount  equal  to  the  ex/iense  of  survey  and 


to  such  property.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
by  enhancing  this  market  price,  and  raising  the 
general  estimate  of  Public  Lands  by  the  reser- 
vation of  the  school  lot,  a  full  equivalent  is  ob- 
tained, for  every  acre  thus  set  apart,  and  re- 
served as  a  trust  fund.  (4) 

The  Legislature  of  Maryland,  appear  to  have 
anticipated  this   objection,   and  endeavour  to  an 


(4.)  IVie  above  reasoning,  atjirst  ajijiears  sa 
tisfactory  and  conclusive,  but  ujion  dee/ier  reflection 
and  closer  examination,  it  will  be  found,  we  afi- 
'irehend,  to  beunsujifiorted  both  in  princijile  and 
by  facts. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  themselves  mill 
not  refuse  to  admit,  that  ?io  consideration  has  he 
*j  a  id  for  the  school  lands,  unless  the /lurchasers  of 
the  adjacent  lands  have /laid  a  higher  price  than 
they  would  have  done,  if  no  reservation  uf  school 
lots  had  been  made. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  firinci/ile  which 
regulates  price.  It  will  not  be  dis/iuted,  we  pre- 
sume, that  the  price  of  any  thing  offered  for  sale, 
without  restriction  depends  upon  the  relation^ 
which  supply  bears  to  demand.  Instrinsic  value 
does  not  determine  it.  Thus  air,  necessary  to  ex- 
istence, bears  no  /irice  because  the  supply  is  un- 
limited.     Diamonds,  which  coiitribute  chiefly   to 


such  purchaser  should  be  excluded.  Your  Com-\''^'^  Sratification  of  vanity  and  the  love  oj  ostenta 
mittee  consider  these  reservations,  as  one  of  the|','°"'  °""  ""'  ^'"'''^  '^  purposes  of  real  utility, 
means  resorted  to  by  the  government  to  give!  "'"  ""  enormous  price  because  extremely  rare. 
value  to  their  lands,  and  thus  to  encourage  and' P'*^"'""^'''''''  ""^''^  *''  illustrated  by  a  thousand 
promote  the  sale  of  them.  Suppose  the  United:  '"''"'" '"*"'"''™-  ^^'<^  daily  see  the  price  of  .4 gri- 
States,  upon  opening  a  tract  of  land  for  sale  , '""''"'"«'  produce  and  other  commodities,  rising 
should  stipulate  to  make  certain  roads  to  a.\A''^J"^ ■f''^^'"^^  "*  '^"^  relation  between  supply  and 
through   them;    would  the  price   paXd  ior  SMch,      '^""'^  "'"'''^''^''''^°""^"y  ^'^Sa^'^toyiiatity  or  in- 

\ I 'frmsic value.      A'otp  apply  this  principle  to  the       ^^  , .  _   ..., ,.  _ _, , 

*  rw        ^/     o        III.  ,  ifi''^l'<^/unds,  the  supply  of  which,  with  the  privi-lami  impartiality,  if  it  should  gra?it  advantLgeous 

mmJllhZJh.Z  Zl  r'      f   our  claim,  lege  of  school  lots  annexed,   ffor  it  is  annexed  bylhargaws,  ff  you  will)  to  a -aaxt  of  the  members 

would  have  been  the  same    if  no  donations  hadlexisting  laws  to  all  the  public  lands  as  they  arelto  the  exclusion  of  the  vest  ? 

oeen   made   to  any  Out  settled  states  or  but  one\surveyed)  ?nay  be  said  to  be  unlimited,  while  the\     (6.)    The  school  lots  in   Ohio  were  granted  by  a 

Idemand  is  limited — and  is  it  not  mainfeat,  that  compact  with  a  convention  of  that  state,  for  the 


office  fees,  were  there  no  price  prescribed  by  law, 
below  which  they  should  not  be  sold  ? 

Facts  we  believe,  will  confirm  the  result 
at  which  we  arrive  by  reasoning  upon  the  general 
principles.  AWirly  all  the  public  lands,  which 
have  been  di.'iposed  of,  have  been  sold  at  the  mini- 
mum, or  lowest  price  allowed  by  law.  Where 
more  has  been  given,  it  may  be  accounted  for  by 
some  local  advantage,  having  no  connexion  what- 
ever with  the  reservation  of  school  lots.  The  in- 
ference then  is  fair,  that  the  minimum  price  has 
been  given,  because  the  law  requires  it,  not  be- 
cause the  advantage  of  school  lots  has  been  annex- 
ed— and  becomes  irresistible,  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  fact,  that  military  bounty  lands, 
which  the  owners  are  at  liberty  to  sell  at  what 
price  they  please,  of  the  same  or  better  quality, 
with  the  like  advantage  of  school  lots  attached  to 
them,  have  been  sold  and  may  now  be  bought  for 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre. 

The  above  facts, supfiorted  as  they  are,  by  cotp- 
formity  to  the  general  principle,  seem  to  us  to 
offer  not  only  negative  but  something  like  positive 
/iroof  that  no  higher  price  has  been  given  for  new 
lands,  than  would  have  been  given  for  them,  had 
no  school  lots  been  annexed:  and  of  course  that 
no  consideration  has  been  paid  for  those  school 
lots:  and  that  they  must  be  considered  to  be  ac- 
tually and  truly ,  Donatious,  as  they  are  called  in 
several  acts  of  Congress.  A''or  can  we  discover, 
either  from  Rejiorts  or  preambles  of  acts,  that 
they  ever  were  intended  by  Congress  for  any  oth- 
er purpose  than  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  or- 
dinance for  tlie  Government  of  the  TV.  VV.  Ter- 
ritory, the  promotion  "  of  religion,  morality  and 
knowledge"  as  "  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind." 

(5.)  But  would  a  corporation  act  with  justice 


18Q 

that  the  purchasers  must  necessarily  be  the  set 
tiers  of  the  Public  Lands.  But  it  is  obvious,  that 
a  citizen  of  rvlurvhmd  or  J.lassachusetts  may  as 
well  be  the  purchaser  of  these  townsliips ;  and 
as  the  reservation  enures  to  tlie  benefit  of  the 
purchasers,  and  their  assigns,  this  benefit  would 
be  extended  to  such  persons  as  efTectually,  as  it 
they  were  citizens  of  the  State  or  Territory, 
within  which,  such  lands  might  lie. 

Your  Committee  would  suggest  another  consi 
deration  which  presents  itself  to  their  minds,  as 
one,  of  great  weight,  and  which  must  reduce  the 
claim  in  question,  to  a  very  small  portion  of  its 
alleged  amount,  were  it  not  in  other  respects  well 
founded.  If  the  school  reservation  can  in  any 
respect  be  considered  as  a  grant  or  donation,  it 
can  only  be  so  considered,  to  the  extent  to  which 
lands  have  been  actually  sold,  under  the  pre- 
sent system.  Certainly,  where  a  township  has 
been  sold,  with  the  privilege  annexed,  Congress 
cannot  with  good  faith,  revoke  it.  But  where 
the  rights  of  purchasers  have  not  intervened. 
Congress  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  alter 
th'=  system  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  public 
lai.  :-.  to  recall  the  standing  proposals  now  by 
lav.  ,  made  to  purchasers,  without  breach  of 
fa  ':.,  and  to  propose  such  other  terms,  as  policy 
a,. a  e'xpediency  may  dictate.  (7)  This,  in  some 
instances,  Congress  has  done.     In  some  of  the 
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early  gi-ants,  that  to  the  Ohio  Company,  and  J. I  the  motives,  in  which  this  proposition  originated: 
C.Symmes,  a  like  reservation  was  made  for  re-  On  the  contrary,  they  firmly  believe  that  the 
ligious  objects.  Subsequently,  this  reservatior.l  Legislature  of  Maryland,  in  the  claim  which  they 
was   discontinued;    and'  no   one  ever  thought  ofl have   advanced,  and  those   of  the  other    States 


bt.ieft  o/the  inhabitants  of  every  torjris/iiji  in 
the  state.  [  fide  act  admitting  Ohio  into  the  Uni- 
on, Jliril  30,  1802.]  That  com/iact  has  been 
extended  to  all  the  ne-.v  states,  formed  out  of  the 
Public  lands.  Their  Legislatures  are  in  the  con- 
'stant  habit  of  /lassing  general  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion and  ?nanagement  of  the  school  lots  : — andwe 
al:J:r:-hend  that  the  state  governments  have  every 
sort  of  control  over  them,  except  the  flower  of  sell- 
ing them,  or  convertitig  them  to  other  uses,  than 
the  promotion  of  education  in  each  townshiji 
These  school  Reservations  seem  to  us  to  possess 
ex<ery  attribute  of  donations,  (modified  and  re- 
stricted in  their  use,  we  grant)  to  the  new  states, 
or  the  people  of  the  new  states. 

(7.)  That  'the  Committee  are  not  correct  in 
this  flosition,  and  that  Congress  have  deprived 
themselves  of  the  flower  of  refusing  the  school 
grants  hereafter,  in  new  states  already  formed  ; 
we  refer  for  proof  to  the  comflact  alluded  to  in 
our  lust  note.  That  compact  first  grants  to  Ohio, 
Lot  number  16  of  every  township  for  the  use  oj 
schools — 2dly.  Certain  valuable  saltsprings — and 
odly.  One  Twentieth  part  of  the  nett  proceeds  oj 
the  lands  being  within  the  state,  sold  by  Congress, 
for  making publicroads,  leading  to  andthrough  the 

state on  condition  that  Ohio  shall   not    tax  any 

tract  of  land  sold  within  the  State  by  the  U.  S.,for 
five  years  after  the  sale.  Let  it  be  recollected  that 
this  comflact  has  been  extended  to  all  the  states 
formed  out  of  the  public  lands.  So  long  as  the 
condition  is  fulfilled  by  those  states.  Congress 
cannot,  without  their  consent,  alter  the  system  of 
school  reserxiation.  That  condition,  fratned  with 
a  view  to  the  system  of/iublic  sales  on  credit,  then 
existing,  where  titles  were  mos'  freyuently  not 
qix'en  till  five  years,  or  nearly  that  length  of 
time,  if  er  sale,  though  not  to  be  considered  in  the 
tight  if  an  equivaknt  price,  is  nevertheless  a 
nuj/icient  consideration  to  bind  Congress  to  the 
continuance  of  the  system  so  long  as  the  condition 
is  comfl/ied  with  ;  but  it  would  be  extravagant  in 
the  extreme  to  say,  that  Congress  on  that  account 
mre  not  (it  liberty  to  make  as  favorable  grants  to 
the  other  states.  If  they  now  have  not  that  liber- 
ty, they  had  it  not  after  the  above  compact  was 
made  with  Ohio,  they  had  it  not  when  the  school 
gr  nts  were  made  'o  the stafis,subser/uently form- 
ed and  admitted  into  the  Union.  The  grants  to 
^hese  uafes  wou/d  be  vokl,  according  to  this  doc- 


imputing  to  Congress  a  breach  of  faith  in  this 
particular,  nor  was  any  claim  ever  advanced,  in 
consequence  of  this  reservation  in  behalf  of  the 
old  States.  Indeed,  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that 
the  present  system  of  sale  is  governed  by  con- 
siderations of  expediency,  and  is  one  which 
Congress  may  discontinue  at  any  moment. 
Should  this  now  be  done,  what  would  become  of 
all  that  part  of  the  claim  of  the  old  States,  found- 
ed upon  a  computation  of  the  400,000,000  acres, 
not  yet  sold,  surveyed,  or  explored  ?  (8) 

If  then,  this  claim  were  well  founded,  it  could 
only  be  practically  asserted  at  the  present  time, 
to  the  extent  of  that  proportion  of  lands,  which 
have  been  reserved  upon  sales  actually  made. 
Because,  should  Congress  discontinue  the  ac 
customed  reservation,  and  order  a  sale  of  the 
whole  thirty  six  sections  in  each  township,  the 
old  States  would  enjoy  their  full  proportion  of 
this  common  property,  in  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales,  thus  brought  into   the  public  treasury. 

Considering  these  school  reservations,  beyond 
townships  actually  sold,  as  altogether  contingent 
depending  upon  the  will  and  judgment  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  be  affected  by  varying  views  of 
policy,  your  Committee  cannot  but  regard,  with 
extreme  surprise,  the  language  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Maryland,  in  which  they  speak  of  the 
whole  14  576,000  acres,  being  the  aggregate  of 
what  these  reservations  will  be,  throughout  the 

hole  of  the  uiisurveyed  territory  of  the  United 
States,  as  land  which,  "  has  already  been  given 
to  the  favoured  States  and  Territories,"  and 
thereupon  to  found  a  demand  for  an  immediate 
allowance  of  a  proportionate  amount  in  behalf  of 
the  excluded  States.  (9) 

Your  Committee,  however,  are  far  from  enter- 
taining a  doubt  of  the  purity  and  uprightness  of 


trine — a  doctrine,  which  would  not  be  very  accept- 
able to  Illinois,  Indiana,  i^e.  if  aflfllied  to  them- 
selves, however  reeonciteabte  to  imflartial  justice 
it  may  appear,  when  used  to  exclude  the  old  states 
from  the  benefit  of  aflflropriations  for  schools. 

If  this  exemption  from  taxation  for  five  years, 
of  lands  sold  by  the  United  States,  be  considered 
injurious  to  the  new  states,  whose  population  it  has 
a  tendency  to  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  old 
states,  let  it  be  abolished  by  mutal  consent.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  the  present  system  of  cash  sales. 


hich  have  given  ittheir  sanction,  have  been  ac- 
tuated by  an  honest,  but  very  ardent  desire  to  pro- 
mote a  highly  interesting  and  laudable  object, 
that  of  education  ;  but  throusjh  the  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness with  which  this  object  has  been  pursued, 
they  have  been  led  to  overlook  the  unsoundness 
of  the  principles  upon  which  this  extraordinary 
claim  is  asserted.  But  the  allowance  of  this  claim, 
looking  asit  avowedly  does,  for  large  donations  to 
some  of  the  states,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  if 
not  fully  established,  and  clearly  shewn  to  rest 
upon  principles  of  strict  right,  would  he  a  palpa- 
ble violation  of  the  dictates  of  impartial  justice, 
so  eloquently  and  powerfully  urged  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Maryland. 

Your  Committee  ask  leave  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  one  more  topic  arising 
out  of  the  subject  committed  to  them,  which  is, 
the  ratio  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  distribute 
the  lands  among  the  old  States,  should  they  be 
granted  by  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  this  claim. 
The  Legislature  of  Maryland  proposes  that  thev 
should  be  distributed  among  these  States  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  superficial  extent.  (10.) 
This  rule  seems  not  only  to  be  entirely  arbitrary, 
and  founded  on  no  principle  of  equity,  but  re- 
pugnant to  the  general  spirit  and  design  of  the 
cessions  of  the  respective  States,  and  a  violation 
of  the  express  condition  upon  cessions  were  made 
by  Virginia,  that  these  lands,  namely,  should 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  States,  "according 
to  their  usual  respective  proportions  in  the  gen- 
eral charge  and  expenditure."  Thiswasthe  lan- 
guage used  duringthe  existence  of  the  confedera- 
tion, and  was  at  that  time  entirely  appropriate.  It 
is  not  now  strictly  accurate  to  speakof  these  lands 
as  the  common  property  of  the  States  ;  but  con- 
formably to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  pre- 
sent Constitution,  they  are  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  directly  and  fully  represented  in  Con- 
gress. According  to  these  principles,  upon  the 
present  system,  the  proceeds  of  lands  are  brought 
into  the  treasury,  and  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens,  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  they 
contribute  to  the  general  charge  ;  therefore,  the 


guage  of  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,"  and  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Maryland  Report  or  Res^- 

Tlie  old  states  will  riot  object  to  its   repeal,  ;/iV|lutions. 


forms  an  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  school  aflpro-\ 


(10.)     That   the   Committee   are  mistaken  in 


hriations  for  their  benefit ;  nor  would  they,  it  is  be- .      -      -.        „,,,,■  i  -  t,,       ,      , 

lieved,  if  the  salt  springs  and  ^Af  a/,/;ro/;r/a;/on|s"PPOSing,  that  the  Legislature  ot  Maryland  pro 


for  roads,  be  not  an  equivalent  for  the  amount  oJ 
taxes,  which  the  new  stateslpave  been  restricted 
from  leveying  on  the  very  small  portidn  of  the 
nublic  lands,  hitherto  sold  within  them,  object  to 
Congress  giving  an  equixialent  in  some  other 
form. 

Congress,  we  believe,  were  never  bomid  by  any 
compact  with  John  Cleves  Symmes,  or  the  Ohio 
Company,  to  continue  to  reserve  Lots  for  religious 
'lurfloses. 

(8.)  To  shew  that  Maryland  makes  no  claim 
to  school  lands,  "  founded  upon  a  computation  of 
the  400,000,000  acres  not  yet  sold,  surveyed  or 
explored,"  the  reader  is  referred  to  Note  2. 

(9.)  We  know  not  how  this,  the  most  extra 
ordinary  of  all  the  numerous  mistakes,  in  regard 
to  the  Maryland  Report,  into  which  the  Massa- 
chusetts' Committee  have  fallen,  could  have 
happened  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  words  quoted 
ss  "  the  language  of  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land," which  that  Committee  "cannot  but  re- 
gard wit^h  extreme  sarpri,se,"  are  not  the  "Ian- 


poses,  that  the  lands,  claimed  for  the  old  states, 
should  be  distributed  amongst  them  "  in  propor- 
tion to  their  superficial  extent,"  is  manifest  from 
the  words  of  the  Maryland  Resolution,  which  is 
as  follows,  to  wit :  "  Resolved,  tliat  the  states,  in 
whose  favor  Congress  have  not  made  appropria- 
tions of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  education,  are 
entitled  to  such  appropriations  as  will  correspond, 
in  a  just  proportion,  with  those  heretofore  made 
in  favour  of  the  other  states." 

It  is  moreover  manifest  from  the  phraseology 
of  the  above  resolution,  that  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland  did  not  take  upon  themselves  to  decide, 
but  left  it,  as  was  proper,  entirely  to  Congress  to 
decide  what  is  the  just  proportion,  by  which  the 
distribution  of  the  lands  or  t\ie\r proceeds  should 
be  made,  and  to  prescribe  the  conditions,  if  any 
should  be  deemed  necessary,  and  the  form  ac- 
cording to  which  grants  should  be  made.  In  short, 
the  Legislature  of  Maryland  simply  assert  the 
justice  of  till,  claiiii,  but  do  not  presume  to  point 
out  the  mode  in  which  justice  shall  be  done. 
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lauds,  if  distributed,    must   equitably  tollow  the 
same  proportion.* 

It  is  hardly  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  it  is 
seriously  in  contemplation  to  grant  the  land  itsclt 
to  the  sixteen  States,  respectively.  Should  eight 
or  ten  millions  of  acres  be  thus  grantci,!,  with 
liberty  to  the  several  States  to  dispose  of  them, 
as  they  might  think  fit,  it  is  very  certain  that  so 
many  sellers  coming  into  the  land-market  at 
once,  would  not  only  depreciate  the  value  of  their 
own  lands,  but  entirely  tierange  the  jiresent  sys- 
tem of  land  sales,  by  the  United  States,  and  di- 
\  ert  that  source  of  revenue  from  its  present  chan 
nel,  for  many  years  to  come.  To  avoid  this 
ruinous  system,  it  would,  probably,  be  proposed 
to  pa\'  in  cash,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  Public  Lands.  But  in  this 
case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  replace  the  same 
sum  from  other  funds,  so  that  in  point  of  fact,  it 
would  be  quite  immaterial  whether  these  sums 
were  paid  out  of  those  proceeds  specifically,  or 
from  any  other  public  monies,  being  in  either 
case,a  general  charge  on  the  treasury.  Wheth 
er  land  therefore,  or  money,  be  distributed,  no 
other  equitable  rule  of  proportion  can  be  followed, 
than  that  of  contribution  to  the  general  charge,  be 


nature  and  character  of  these  reservations,  as  in- 
cidental itterely  to  the  gr.uits  to  which  they  were 
annexed,  and  of  course,  co-extensive  with 
them. 

Such  are  the  views,  which  your  Committee 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  siibmit  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, relative  to  the  most  important  question, 
arising  out  of  this  subject.  The  further  claim, 
fountled  on  the  suggestion  that  donations  of  lands 
have  been  made  to  certain  Stales,  for  the  sup- 
port of  Seminaries  of  Learning  of  a  higher  grade, 
may  perhaps  stand  on  a  footing  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Seven  townships  appear  to  have  been 
granted  for  this  purpose  to  several  States  and! 
Territories,  and  others  may  have  been  granted, 
of  the  circumstances  attending  which,  and  the 
considerations  upon  which  they  were  made,  your 
Committee  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  precise 
and  satisfactory  information.  They  are,  how- 
ever, so  unimportant  in  point  of  amount,  as  not 
materially  to  affect  the  general  question.  If  the 
reservations  of  the  thirty  sixth  part  of  the 
Public  Lands,  for  the  support  of  Schools,  are  not 
of  a  character  to  sustain  the  present  claim  in  be- 
half of  the  old  states,  the  proposition  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  must  entirey  fail.      A  general  de- 


cause  in  either  case,  the  amount  thus  taken,  must  sire  to  promote  the  great  object  of  school  educa- 
be  replacedby  such  contribution.  Nor  doesit  ap-|tion,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  an  affirmative 
pear  of  the  slightest  importance   whether  those  decision  on  this  proposition.     It  is  a  question  of 


■who  are  entitled  to  receive,  hai^pen  to  be  closely 
settled  on  a  small  surface,  or  thinly  scattered  over 
an  extensive  territory.  Kxtent  of  surface,  there- 
fore, can  furnish  no  safe  or  equitable  rule  of  dis- 
tribution. But  it  is,  perhaps,  easy  to  perceive  the 
error,  in  which  this  proposed  ratio  of  distribu- 
tion arose,  and  to  trace  it  to  that  general  delu- 
sion, if  the  expression  may  be  indulged,  in  which 
this  extraordinary  claim  itself  originated.  The 
aggregate  of  these  school  reservations,  being  a 
portion  of  each  township  surveyed,  for  sale,  must 
of  course,  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  number  of 
these  townships.  As  a  benefit  promised  to  pur- 
chasers, this  was  the  just  proportion.  Had  such 
reservation  been  designed  principally  as  a  gift  or 
gratuity,  to  inhabitants  or  settlers,  independent  of 
their  interest  in  the  lands,  a  diflerent  proportion 
would  naturally  have  presented  itself.  (11.)  This 
circumstance  throws  additional   light  upon  the 


♦  Vide  Note    11. 

(11.)  It  is  apparent  from  the  last  note,  that 
Maryland  does  notpropose, as  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  suppose,  that  the  school  lands,  if 
.traiited  to  the  states,  which  have  received  none 
heretofore,  or  the  proceeds  of  them,  should  be 
distributed  amongst  them  according  to  "extent 
of  surface  ;"  and  we  agree  with  that  Committee, 
that  "  extent  of  surface,  can,"  in  those  states 
"  furnish  no  safe  or  equitable  rule  of  distribution." 
The  case,  however,  is  diffe;-ent  in  the  states  form- 
ed out  of  the  public  lands.  Ex-lera  of  surface  in 
U-ese  furnishes  :hc  best  guide  for  arriving-  at  an 
eijuitable  distribution,  in  reference  to  fiopiilation, 
(he  subject  of  education.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  school  grants  in  these  states  are  reserva- 
iioiis  in  ficrfietuity  of  lots  number  16,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  township.  These  lots  can  never  be 
sold.  Their  value,  as  a  fund  for  the  promotion 
of  education,  depends  upon  the  rent  which  they 
will  bring.  In  unsettled  townships,  they  will 
bring  none.  In  townships,  thinly  settled,  where 
land  in  fee  simple  can  be  purchased  cheap,  they 
will  bring  but  little.  But  they  will  command  a 
hiah  rent  in  townships  thickly  settled,  where  of 
course  the  price  of  land  in  fee  simple  will  be 
higu  ana  rentable  land  of  course  in  demand.  In 
short,  ctcleris  /laribus,  the  rent  of  these  school 
lots  will  be  in  firo/ionion  to  /w/iuLition—the\r 
value  liiciefore,  as  a  fund  for  th  -upport  of 
schools,  will  be  in  proportion  to  r.jjiulation,  an 


strict  right,  between  parties  having  adverse 
interests,  the  decision  of  which  may  involve 
consequences  deeply  affecting  the  future  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  Union.  The  form  in  which 
this  claim  is  made,,  as  well  as  the  claim  itself, 
appears  calculated  to  awaken  jealousy  and  dis-; 
cord.  Some  are  denominated  the  favoured,  and 
others  the  excluded  States.  The  latter  are  re- 
presented to  be  powerful,  having  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  Representatives  in  Congress;  the 
former  feeble,  having  only  seventeen  Representa- 
tives. The  question  is  ultimately  to  be  decided 
by  these  Representatives,  having  themselves' 
an  interest  in  the  question.  As  a  question 
between  parties  thus  situated,  it  becomes  an 
imperious  duty  to  waive  all  considerations  of 
interest,  policy  and  expediency,  and  to  decide 
only  upon  those  unerring  principles  of  justice, 
which  can  alone  ensure  harmnnv  and  safety. — 
The  question,  whether  Congress  has  power,  and 
whether  under  any  circumstances,  it  would  be 
adviseable  to  exercise  it,  in  making  appropria- 
for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  schools  and 


lui/l  increase  ivith  it  ; — an  advantage  incident  to 
the  local  situation  of  the  new  states,  carved  out 
of  the  public  lands,  which  cannot  be  extended  to 
the  old  states;  for,  when  the  lands  appropriate-.l 
to  their  benefit,  shall  once  be  sold,  the  fund  be- 
comes fixed  and  cannot  increase. 

The  grants  therefore  to  the  new  states,  though 
inform  they  areoroportioned  to  ti-rritorial extent, 
operate  beneficially  in  a  "  just  proportion,"  ac- 
cording to  fw/iulation,  unA  of  course  as  respects 
those  states,  in  entire  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  condition  of  the  cessions,  by  Virginia  and 
other  states,  to  wit :  that  these  lands  should 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  states,  "  according  to 
their  usual  respective  proportion  in  the  general 
charge  and  expenditure"  which  is  in  proportion 
to  Representation  in  Congress,  and  of  course  in 


proportion  to  population. 

-  .  .       Perhaps  the  best    rule   of  distribution   of  the 

But   they   will  command  a  proceeds  of  the  school  lands  amongst  the  states 

""*""'''        "'"'     "■' "   "^  which  have  had  no  grants,  after  Congress   shall 

have  determined  the  aggregate  amount  of  land, 
to  which  they  are  equitably  entitled,  as  between 
them  and  the  other  states,  would  be  a  Ratio,  corn- 
hounded  of  actual  fiofnil'ition  and  territorial  ."x- 
tent,  weight  being  given  to  territorial  extent,  on 
account  of  future  population. 


other  seminal  ij,,  for  the  common  use  and  ijeiie- 
fit  of  all  tlic  iiLiOplo  of  the  Union,  is  one  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  upon  which  your 
Committee  feel  confident,  that  the  Legislature  of 
Mass.achu5etts  will  be  ready  to  act  with  prompt- 
ness and  liberality,  whenever  that  question  is 
distinctly  presented. 

Your  Committee  would  have  felt  more  entire 
confidence  in  the  result  of  their  enquiries,  had 
not  opinions  of  an  opposite  character  been  ex- 
pressed by  those,  for  whose  judgment  tliey  enter- 
tain the  highest  deference  and  respect.  This 
circumstance  has  induced  them  to  examine  the 
subject  with  all  the  attention  which  other  engage- 
ments would  permit,  and  to  assign  reasons  which 
have  influenced  them,  at  much  greater  length 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  proper.  But 
believing  that  the  proposition  of  the  Legislature 
of  Mar)  land  cannot  be  sustained  upon  just  and 
satisfactory  grounds,  and  that  the  adoption  of  it 
by  this  Legislature,  would  be  attended  with  con- 
sequences, highly  injurious  to  the  harmony  and 
best  interests  of  the  Union,  they  ask  leave  to  re- 
commend the  adoption  of  the  subjoined  resolu- 
tions. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
For  the  Commmittee, 
January  21,  1822.         LEMUEL  SHAW. 

Resolved,  That  the  Public  Lands  of  the 
United  States,  are  justly  considered  to  be  the 
common  property  of  the  Union,  and  that  no  State 
can  justly  claim  any  exclusive  appropriation  of 
them. 

Resolved,  That  the  reservation  of  certain  lots 
of  land  in  townships  offered  for  sale  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  for  the  support  of  schools  in  such 
townships,  in  pursuance  of  standing  laws,  can- 
not justly  be  considered  as  a  donation  to  the  States 
within  which  such  lands  are  situated,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  entitle  any  other  State  to  demand  any 
land  or  other  donation  by  way  of  equivalent. 

Resolved,  That  His  Excellency  the  Gover- 
nor, be  requested  to  transmit  copies  of  the  fore- 
going report  and  resolutions  to  the  Governors  of 
the  several  States,  with  a  request  that  they  will 
communicate  the  same  to  the  Legislatures  there- 
of, respectively;  also  to  each  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  this  Commonwealth,  in 
Congress. 

N.  B.  Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  foregoing  Report,  and  wish 
to  compare  the  argument  contained  therein  with 
those  in  the  Maryland  Report,  may  see  the  latter 
report  at  large  in  the  American  Farmer,  vol.  3, 
page  81. 
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An  Hiat'.rical  and  Botanical  account  of  Fruits, 
known  in  Great  Britain,  by  Henry  Philips. 
— Second  Edition. 

(Continued  from  page  ITO.) 

D.\TE.— DACTYLUS. 

yi  Species  of  the  Palnia,  or  Palm  7  ree^ — Date 
Tree,  Phenix  Dactylifra.  In  Botany,  of  the 
Dixcia  Triandria  Class. 

The  palm-tree  is  a  native  of  the  eastern  coun- 
tries, and  has  been  known  to  grow  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia  and  Syria  from  the  earliest  ages. — 
Dates  appear  to  have  been  the  first  food  which 
the  Israelites  foiuid  in  the  wilderness  of  Shiir..— 
"  And  they  came  to  Elim,  where  twelve  wells/of 
water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm-trees  ,  and 
they  encamped  there  by  the- waters."  (Exodus, 
chap.  XV.  verse  27.)  The  ancients  esteemed  dates 
next  to  the  vine  and  olive. 

'  The  palm-trees  are  \ery  lucrative  to  the  Arabs 
,.;i  1  other  inhabitants  of  tht;  desert,  wheri-  the 
fruit  forms  aprincipal  part  of  their  food,particu- 
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larly  in  all  that  iiart  of  the  Zaara  which  is  near  I  Amongthe  trees  of  Egypt,  there  is  none  liior^  trees  of  the  forest,  so  aS  it  miijlit  see,"  savs  the 
Mount  Atlas,  where  they  grow  but  little  corn,  common  than  the  date-tree,  both  on  the  sands  as  [.oet,  "the  male  palm-tree  at  Hriiidisi,  it  then  be- 
and  chiefly  depend  on  this  fruit  for  subsistence. —  Well  as  on  the  cultivated  districts.  It  requir.sno  .ijan  to  bear  fruit  in  abundance."  M.  Geoffrey 
In  this  part  of  the  woi-ld,  forests  of  date-trees  attention,  and  is  \ery  profitable,  the  fruit  being  makes  no  doubt  bnt  that  tlie  tree  then  only  began 
may  be  seen,  some  of  which  are  several  leagues' in  great  demand,  particularly  that  in  the  neigh-  to  bear  fruit,  because  it  was  in  a  condition  to 
in  circumference.  The  Grecian  and  Roman  au-'jbourhood  of  Rosetta,  which  is  delicious.  The  catch  on  it's  branches  the  farina  of  the  male 
thors  have  given  full  accounts  of  this  fruit.     It  isjbranchcs  are  cut  off  with  the  dates  upon  them  brought  thither  by  the-wind. 

related  that  Alexander's  army  having  met  with:before  they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  and  thrust  into  It  may  ajipear  to  many  persons  almost  incre- 
dates  of  such  a  delicious  qv'iality,  many,  who'baskets  made  for  the  purpose,  which  have  no  dible,  that  the  poller,  of  the  male  fiower  should 
could  not  forbear  eating  too  plentifully,  died.— other  aperture  than  a  hole,  through  which  the  be  conveyed  to  so  great  a  distance;  but  that  it 
There  is  one  kind  of  date  described  by  the  an-  branches  project.  The  dates  thus  packed  vip,  should  be  attracted  by  a  tree  of  it's  own  species, 
cient  authors,  that  would  inebrate  and  overturn  ripen  in  succession,  and  boats  are  laden  with  will  not  create  so  much  our  wonder,  when,  with 
the  brain.       '  ithciii,  and  sent   to    Cairo.      Could  they    not  be  the  least  reflection,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  the 

The  Babylonian,  or  Royal  Dates,  were  most  brought  to  England  iii  this  state  ? 
esteemed  :  these,  in  ancient  times,  were  rcscrv-i  The  timber  is  so  durable,  that  it  is  thought  in- 
ed  for  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  are  said  to  havecorrujjtible  by  the  natives.  It  is  used  for  making 
grown  only  in'  one  hortyard  or  park  at  Babylon,  beams  and  implements  of  husbandry,  as  also  for 
which  was  annexed  to  the  Persian  crown.  The  javelins,  and  the  trees  often  grow  to  a  hundred 
dates  at  Jericho,  in  Jewry,  were  also  in  high  ps-  feet  in  height.  There  are  but  few  trees  which 
timation  with  the  ancients,  who  made  both  bread  are  used  for  so  many  valuable  pui-jioses,  and  I 
and  wine  of  them.  Pliny,  who  has  written  at  great  know  of  none  where  the  sexual  distinctions  are 
length  upon  this  fruit,  mentions  forty-nine  kinds  so  evident.  It  is  the  female  tree  which  produces 
of  dates,  varying  according  to  the  country  where  the  fruit,  and  on  which  account  it  is  cultivated  in 
they  grew  ;  some  of  which  were  white,  black,  greater  numbers;  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  fruit, 
or  brown,  some  were  round,  others  in  the  shape  the  orientalists,  who  live  ujion  it,  plant  male 
of  a  finger,  some  very  small,  and  others  he  de-  trees  also  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  practice  for 
scribes  as  being  as  large  as  the  pomegranate. —  their  enemies,  in  time  of  war,  to  cut  down  the 
One  species  of  the  date,  the  Lotus,  v/as  much  male  trees,  which  prevents  the  others  from  pro- 
cultivated  in  Italy,  and  is  by  some  supjiosed  to  ducing  dates,  and  cau>ps  famine.  The  number  of 
be  the  fruit  by  which  the  companions  of  Ulvses  female  trees  cultivated  in  Asia,  is  much  greater 
were  enchanted,  and  forgot  their  native  country,  than  that  of  the  males,   the  former  being  more 

Italy,  and  the  coast   of  Spain,  have  been  re-, profitable, 
nowned  for  palm-trees  more  than  two  thousand'     The  sexual  organs  of  the  date-tree  grow  upon  _  _ 

years:  "but  the  dates,"  says  Pliny,  "  never  come  different  stalks  ;  and   when  they  are  in    flower,jofthe  Arabs.     Like  most  other   fruits,  the  date 
to  maturity    or   ripeness,    nor   were    they    ever  the  Arabs  cut  the  male  branches  to  impregnate  j  requires  cultivation  to  have  it  good,  as  the  fruit 
known    to  grow   without  being   planted  :"   this  the  female     blossoms  :    for  this   purpose,  they  which  is  produced  from  trees  which  have  been 
caused  him  to  state  that  they  were  foreign  trees.' make  incisions  in  the  trunk  of  each  branch  which 
The  Arabs   eat   dates   without   seasoning,  fo,.!thev  wish  to  produce  fruit    and  place  in  it  a  stalk 
they  have  a  very  agreeable  taste  when  they  are  f,  ™f '«^  ^"""Z"  '  1  ,        ,  1^'",^=^"''°"'   ''i^ 

f.esh,  and  afford  wholesome  nourishment.-  '^^^^'"^'■'^'^  ^^'°"''^  P'"°^""  ""^^  abortive  fruit.  In 
These  people  dry  and  harden  them  in  the  sun, 
to  reduce  them  to  a  kind  of  meal,  which  they 
preserve  for  food  when  they  undertake  long 
journeys  across  the  deserts  ;  and  they  will  sub- 
sist a  considerable  time  on  this  simple  nourish- 
ment:  pieces  of  thedate-bread  diluted  in  water 
aflford  a  refreshing  beverage.  The  Arabs  like- 
wise strip  the  bark  and  fibrous  parts  from  the 
young  date-trees,  and  eat  the  sulistance  that  is 
i"n  the  centre.  It  is  very  nourishing,  and  has  a 
sweet  taste,  and  they  call  it  the  marrow  of  the 
date-tree  :  they  also  eat  the  leaves  when  they 
are  young  and  tender,  mixed  with  lemon-juice, 
as  a  salad.  The  male  flowers  are  also  eaten, 
■when tender,  in  the  same  manner.  The  fruit  be- 
fore it  is  ripe  is  somewhat  astringent,  but  when 
thoroughly  mature  is  of  the  nature  of  the  fig. — 
A  white  liquor,  known  by  the  name  of  date-milk, 
is  drawn  from  the  palm-tree.  To  obtain  it,  all 
the  branches  are  cut  from  the  summit  of  one  of 
these  trees  ;  and  after  several  incisions  have 
been  made  in  it,  they  are  covered  with  leaves,  in 
order  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  may  not  dry  it; 
the  sap  then  drops  into  a  vessel  placed  to  receive 
the  liquor.  The  milk  of  the  date-tree  has  an 
agreeable  sweet  taste  when  new  :  it  is  very  re 
freshing,  and  is  given  even  to  sick  people.  Thus 
has  Providence  reared  a  blessing  in  the  sandy 
desert  for  the  wanderer. 

Even  the  stones  of  dates,  though  very  hard, 
are  not  thrown  away  ;  they  are  bruised  and  laid 
in  water  to  soften,  when  they  become  good  food  for 
sheep  and  camels. 

The  Egyptians  make  an  agreeable  conserve  of 
the  fresh  dates  and  sugar.  The  Arabs  weave 
mats  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind  from  the 
old  leaves  ;  and  from  the  filaments  which  arise 
from  the  stumps  of  the  branches,  they  fabricate 
both  ropes  and  sails. 


nme  parts  the  male  brandies  are  only  shaken 
over  the  female  blossoms.  This  practice  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  accurately  descri- 
bed by  Pliny,  who  says,  "  if  the  male  tree  be  cut 
down,  /lis  whies  will  afterwards  become  barren, 
and  bare  no  more  dates,  as  if  they  were  widows. 
So  evident  is  the  copulation  of  the  sexes  in  the 
date-trees,"  says  he,  "  that  men  have  devised  to 
make  the  females  fruitful,  by  casting  upon  them 
the  Idooms  and  down  that  the  male  tree  bears, 
and  sometimes  by  strewing  the  powder  which  he 
yields  upon  them." 

Linnxus,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Sexes  of 
Plants,  speaking  of  the  date-tree,  says,  "  A  fe- 
male date-bearing  palm,  flowered  many  years  at 
Berlin,  without  producing  any  seeds  ;  but  the 
Berlin  people,  taking  care  to  have  some  of  the 
blossomsof  the  male  tree,  which  was  then  flow- 
ering at  Leipsic,  sent  them  by  the  post  ;  they  ob- 
tained fruit  by  these  means  ;  and  some  dates,  the 
offspring  of  this  impregnation,  being  planted  in 
mv  garden,  sprung  up,  and  to  this  day  continue 
to  grow  vigorously." 

Pcre  Labat,  in  his  Account  of  America,  men- 
tions a  tree  which  grew  near  a  convent  in  Mar- 
tinique, that  produced  a  great  quantity  of  fruit, 
which  came  to  maturity  enough  ►'or  eating:  but 
as  there  was  no  other  ti'te  of  the  kind  in  the  isl- 
and, it  was  desirable  to  piopagate  it,  but  none  of 
the  seeds  would  grow.  He  conjectures  that  the 
tree  might  probably  be  so  far  impregnated  by 
some  neighbouring  palm  tree,  as  to  render  it  ca- 
pable of  bearing  fruit,  but  not  sufficient  to 
make  the  seeds  prolific. 

M.  Geoffrey  cites  a  story  from  Jovicus  Ponta- 
nus,  who  relates,  "  that,  in  his  time,  there  were 
two  palm-trees,  the  one  a  male,  the  other  a  fe- 
male, in  the  wood  Otranto,  fifteen  leagues  apart  ; 
that  this  latter  was  several  years  without  bearing 
any  fruit  ;  till  at  leitgth,  rising  above   tlie  other 


glutinous  moisture  on  the  stigmata  of  flowers,  has 
an  attraction  for  the  pollen  of  the  anthera  of  it's 
kind  only;  else,  when  a  variety  of  flowers  were 
blossoming  at  the  same  time,  we  should  have 
the  rose  impregnating  the  lily,  and  the  wheat 
giving  it's  generating  powder  to  the  poppy.  All 
animals  and  insects,  when  left  to  nature,  couple 
with  their  kinds.  Vegetables  do  the  same,  al- 
though it  is  now  clearly  ascertained  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  the  stigmata  of  one  blossom  Re- 
ceive the  pollen  of  another,  if  it  is  prevented 
from  taking  that  of  it's  own  species  ;  and  thus 
we  have  within  these  last  few  years  so  great  a 
variety  of  new  flowers  and  fruits. 

The  date  tree  grows  very  rapidly,  and  will 
produce  fruit  in  some  countries  in  the  third  year, 
while  in  others  it  is  from  four  to  six  years  before 
it  liegins  to  bear:  when  arrived  at  maturity,  it 
makes  no  change,  but  remains  in  the  same  state 
for  three  generations,  according  to  the  account 


raised  from  seed  is  poor  and  ill-tasted,  while 
those  trees  which  r.re  reared  from  the  shoots, 
give  dates  of  good  quality. 

The  flovvers  of  both  sexes  come  out  in  very 
long  bunches  from  the  trunk  between  the  leaves, 
and  are  covered  with  a  spatha  which  opens  and 
withers  :  those  of  the  male  have  six  short  stanii- 
mina,  with  narrow  four-cornered  anthers  filled 
with  farina.    The  female  flowers  have  no  stami- 


Dates  are  imported  into  this  country  in  a  dried 
state,  similartodricdfigs:  when  ingood  condition, 
they  are  much  esteemed,  and  fetch  a  high  price. 
At  the  present  time,  they  are  sold  for  five  shil- 
lings the  pound,  although  inferior  kinds  may  be 
bought  much  cheaper  for  medicinal  purposes,  for 
which  they  are  principally  used  in  England,  be- 
ing considered  hard  of  digestion,  and  often  caus- 
ing the  head-ache  to  those  who  eat  them  in 
quantities,  and  they  create  scorbutic  complaints 
as  well  as  the  loss  of  teeth.  In  medicine,  the 
qualities  of  dates  are  to  soften  the  asperities  of 
the  throat,  to  assuage  all  immoderate  fluxes  of 
the  stomach,  and  to  ease  disorders  of  the  reins, 
&c.  The  oil  and  phlegm  render  them  moisten- 
ing and  good  to  assuage  coughs.  They  stop  vomit- 
ings and  fluxes,  and  are  good  for  the  piles  when 
taken  in  red  wine.     ( Barlwm.) 

They  are  principally  brought  from  Africa,  E- 
gypt,  and  Syria,  but  the  finest  come  from  Tunis. 

Near  Elete,  in  Spain,  there  is  a  wood  consist- 
ing of  two  hundred  thousand  palm-trees,  bearing 
dates.  These  trees  furnish  a  curious  traffic : 
the  branches  of  them  are  bound  up  in  mats  to 
bleach  the  leaves,  whicli  in  time  become  white  ; 
they  are  then  cut  off,  and  sent  in  ship-loads  to 
Genoa  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  for  the  grand  pro- 
ci  suon  of  Palm  Sunday.  There  is  a  great  trade 
in  them  with  Madrid  also,  where  every  house 
has  it's  blesse<l  palm-branch.  The  dates  seldom 
ripen  so  thoroughly  as  to  keep  well. 

Hughes,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Barbadoes, 
speakingof  the  date-tree,  says,  "  The  straiglitest 
and  youngest   branches,  which   grow   near  the 
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summit  of  tlie  tree,  are  much  used  here  bj  the 
Jews,  upon  their  feast  of  Tabernacles  :  tliese  they 
usually  gild,  and  adorn  with  various  flowers,  and 
then  carrythem  in  procession totheir  syn-.i:-;ogue." 
He  adds,  "  whether  this  is  the  same  kind  of 
palm  that  was  used  by  the  Israelites,  we  know 
not,  or  whether  it  is  not  here  succedaneously 
used  as  bearing  the  nearest  restmblance  to  it." 
(  To  be  cuniinurd.) 

ON  THE  FLY  IN  ^^■HEAT. 
We  submitted  the  following  letter  and  the  speci- 
mens which  it  contained,  to  the  examination 
of  Professor  CJreen  of  Nassau  Hall;  who  has 
obligingly  noticed  the  subject,  and  promises 
some  further  remarks. 

Edit.  Am.  Far. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMEUICAN    FARMER. 

Citlftepficr  Council,      U'oodville,  ? 
(  Fa. J  May  28,  1S22.         S 
Dear  Sir, 

Enclosed  you  will  receive  a  few  blades  of 
wheat,  and  by  examination  you  will  find  that  li 
deposit  of  eggs  has  been  made  by  the  Fly  in  a 
mo<le  not  heretofore  mentioned  by  any  one. 

The  germs  are  now  in  the  maggot  state,  and 
occupy  an  apparently  comfortable  position  in 
the  substance  of  the  blade,  and  most  generally 
the  top  blade.  You  will  find  them  between  the 
surfaces,  which  are  membranous,  a  fact  which 
I  never  before  observed.  As  they  progress, 
feedmg  on  the  green  pulp,  they  enlarge  the 
cavity  or  bag,  and  the  leaf  then  exhibits  the 
appearance  called  ",/ir  d,"  which  must  proceed 
either  from  an  absoi-ption,  or  change  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  pulp.  Whether  the  season,  or 
some  adventitious  circumstance,  has  produced 
this  aberration  ;  or,  whether  its  consequences 
will  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  farmer, 
must  be  left  for  time  to  disclose.  The  injury 
is  most  prevalent  in  rank  wheat. 

Yuu.'s  respectfully, 

PHILIP  THORNTON. 

Princei07i,  August  l&th,  1822. 
Dear  Sir, 
It  would  afford  me  iiiuch  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  communicate  any  useful  hint  on  the  in- 
teresting subject  of  your  letter,  and  its  enclo- 
sures: i  fear,  however,  the  amateurs  of  Natu- 
ral History  will  be  able  to  assist  but  little  in 
the  extermination  of  so  formidable  an  enemy  to 
our  wheat  crops,  as  the  Hessian  Fly.  If  the 
devastations  made  by  this  insect  are  ever  ar- 
rested, it  will  in  all  probability  be  done  by  the 
practical  farmer.  The  fact  which  your  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Thornton,  communicates  res- 
pecting the  situation  in  which  the  fly  has  depos- 
ited its  eggs,  near  ;/;f  ;o/2  of  the  blades  of  wheat, 
Is  to  me  entirely  new,  and  upon  enquiring 
among  some  of  our  most  intelligent  fai'mers,  1 
cannot  find  that  they  ever  witnessed  a  similar 
phenomenon.  The  fly  I  have  always  been  led 
to  believe  was  particularly  careful,  not  only  in 
selecting  the  interior  of  tlie  plant  to  deposit  its 
eggs,  but  also  in  placing  them  near  the  bottom, 
or  root,  so  that  when  the  larva  or  maggot  was 
excluded  fvom  the  egg,  it  would  find  itself  sur- 
rounded by  the  soft  and  nutritious  part  of  the 
plain,  on  which  it  supports  itself  during  the 
winter.  From  this  circumstance  taken  in  con- 
Bexion  with  the  fact,  that  the  instincts  of  ani- 
mals with  regard  to  their  offspring,  vary  but 
little,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  blades 
of  wheat  you  sent  for  my  examination  have 
been  injured  by  some  other  insect  than  the  com- 
mon Hessian  Fly ;  and  the  imperfect  state  of 
the  specimens,  and  my  limited  knowledge  on  this 


subject,  would  not  permit  me  to  determine  tlie 
precipe  genus  of  insects,  to  which  these  ani- 
mals belong. 

There  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  this 
subject  not  generally  known  to  farmers,  and 
which  has  led  to  some  little  mistakes.  There 
is  a  fly  called  the  cerc'ihron  by  naturalists, 
which  is  often  seen  in  swarms  among  the  wheat 
about  the  same  time  the  depredations  are 
made  by  the  Hessian  Fly.  This  insect  is  not 
quite  so  large  as  the  other,  and  may  be  distin- 
guished from  it  by  the  wings,  which  are  four  in 
number;  the  common  fly  being  furnished  with 
two  only.  The  ceraphron  so  far  from  being 
injurious  to  the  crops,  is  a  great  protection  to 
them  ;  foritdeposits  its  egg  within  tlie  bodjof  the 
larva  or  germ  of  the  Hessian  Fy,  which  it  even- 
tually kills  for  its  own  support ;  so  that  whole 
crops  of  wheat  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  destroyed,  are  Urns  saved.  After  the  cer- 
aphron has  deposited  its  eggs,  their  wings  are 
thrown  off,  so  that  it  appears  like  the  common 
ant;  and  this  curious  fact  has   led  many   to  be- 
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the  body  of  the  grain— Stacks,  mad^  aTlT^l 
with  us,  and  by  our  best  stackers,  have  this  year 
yielded  in  wheat  but  very  little  more  than  hall 
the  supposed  contents.  We  have  much  straw  • 
little  grain,  and  the  majority  of  farmers,  whose 
average  crop  would  reach  four  hundred  bushels 
and  on  which  they  calculated  with  certainty' 
will  not  this  s  ■.  son,  have  more  than  two  hundred 
bushels ! 

Cotton  crop  promises  well.  In  this  section  of 
V  irginia,  our  attention  to  cotton  is  confined  to  a 
sufficiency  tor  domestic  consumption— we  never 
attempt  a  crop  for  exportation,  for  two  reasons- 
we  have  not  any  cotton  machines  for  cleaning  the 
wool  from  the  seed  ;  and  our  extensive  fields  of 
Maize  or  Indian  corn,  and  a  full  crop  of  wheat 
also,  preclude  the  possibility  of  attending  to  a 
cotion  crop,  sufficiently  extensive  to  make  it  a 
chief  object— not  that  our  climate  or  soil  are  ad- 
verse to  the  growth  of  cotton  ;  but  that  our  lands 
are  equally  productive  in  vegetables,  nutritious  to 
man  and  beast. 

Is  there  to   be  had  in  Baltimore,  a  Corn   Ma- 


a.ii,  a.iu  LUIS  euiiuiis  laci  nas  leu  many  to  De-  is  tnere  to  be  Had  in  Baltimore,  a  Corn  Ma- 
lievc,  that  the  Hessian  Fly  is  nothing  more  than  chine  for  grinding  Indian  corn  into  meal  and 
1  species  of  that  insect.  homony  by  horsepower?— is  it  approved  or  has 

Your's  respectfully.  't  been  in  use  with  you  ?  are  there  such  mkchines 


J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


ot  different  sizes  .''  and  what  are  their  prices?* 
Very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  GRIFFIN. 


DISEASES  OF  HOHSF^  THW  "  RTf  «u  a  r. ..  ,    *  I"f°™ation  on  this  subject  will  be  thankful- 
JJlS.tAbEbOi'  HORSES, THE  "BIG  HEAD."  ly  received— especially  from    Farmers     who  can 
Information  IS  wanted  with   regard  to  a  dis-|  speak  from  their  own  observation-and  inventors 
■  of  horses  known  in  this  part  of  the  countrv  of  such  MlIK  wnnUl  fiMri  \t  f„  .i,„:..  .  j..^^.         ^ 


ease  of  horses  known  in  this  part  of  the  countrv 
by  the  term  "  big  head."  The  disease  commen- 
ces with  swellings,  apparently  of  the  bones  of 
the  face,  on  each  cheek  a  few  inches  below  the 
eyes,  attended  with  a  slight  discharge  of  pale 
bluish  mucus  from  the  nostrils. 

"  Is  this  the  disease  described  under  the  name 
of  Giai.aers  ?  Is  it  contagions?  Are  mules  lia- 
ble to  be  affected  by  it  ?  Is  it  curable,  and  by 
what  means  >  Should  any  person  offer  the  infor- 
mation above  solicited  it  will  be  thankfully  receiv- 
ed by  Y." 

Milledge-ville,   Geo. 


of  such  Mills  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
furnish  us  with  descriptions  and  drawings. 

Edit.  American  Farmei^. 

WEEPING  WILLOW. 

Extract  of  a  tetter  from  a  corresfiondetit,  dated 
ndmington,  jY.  C.  24t/i  July,  1822. 
I  observe  this  beautiful  Tree  has  been  attack- 
ed by  a  writer  in  the  American  Farmer.  From 
a  remark  I  met  with  many  years  ago,  that  "  in 
Priestley's  opinion,  the  Willow  was  the  greatest 
absorbent  and  corrector  of  bad  air,"  I  have  planted 
them  all  round  that  part  of  my  rice  field  which 
IS    nearest  my  dwelling  and  negro  settlements. 

^y   P'fop'e  are   very    healthy,    and  although    I 

"ixlractofa  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  y^"^':.*'''"" 'l^nce  to  Smithville,  ten  miles  down 
Farmer,  dated  York  Town,  fa.  August  19tk  I  S'"^!''  ,^,'^  ^^f^ks  or  two  months  later  than 
1822.  ^     '■'•''«'  my  bouth   Carohiia  friends  do  from  their  Rice 

CORN,  WHEAT  AND  COTTON  CROPS        p'^"^a^'°"%''L"<l.,'''^';e'- than  any  one  in  the  neigh- 
CORN  MILLS  &C.      ^"'''^^—  '^""'hood  of  Wilmington,  who  has  a  summer re- 


iiditoi'iaV  Ijorvespowdence. 


CORN  MILLS,  &c. 

A  severe  drought  now  oppresses  us Up  to  the 

third  week  of  July,  our  corn  ciops  were  more 
promising  than  at  the  same  period  of  time,  and 
earlier  by  twenty  days  than  in  any  former  'crop 
of  my  recollection  ;  but  our  fine  prospects  are 
at  an  end  ;  the  forward  corn  crop  upon  our  best 
/<2«(/s,  will  it  is  believed,  by  the  most  observing 
and  intelligent  farmer,  reach  not  more  than  half 
a  crop— and  the  corn  planted  late,  and  on  tliin 
cold  land,  or  on  light  spare  soil,  can  never  re- 
coyer  ;  rain  now,  cannot  aid  the  forward  corn  ; 
it  is  too  much  advanced;  nor  can  it  assist  the 
latter  corn  crops,  because  there  are  no  shoots 
to  fill,  and  the  stalk  itself  is  so  dry  and  parched, 
that  the  circulation  of  the  sap  or  fluid,  is  impeded 
—We  are  now  busily  engaged  in  gathering  fod- 
der, or  corn  blades,  earlier  by  three  weeks  than 
has  been  known  in  this  section  of  the  State, 
for  years  ;  never  within  my  recollection.  Such 
are  our  prospects  for  a  crop  of  Indian  corn. 

The  wheat  crop,  lately,  and  now  getting  rea- 
dy for  market,  is  far  short  of  the  general  ex- 
pectation, and  the  individual  hopes  of  the  farm- 
er. _  It  is  the  practice  of  lower  Virginia,  to  stack 
their  small    grain    around  perpendicular    poles. 


. b-"'"    <v'>^'""vi  p>.>ijciiuii^uiar   poits,  tneir    stocic  also  sune 

in  various  parts  of  the  field,  most   contiguous  to  great  inconvenience." 


- — -..^-■^..,  ..  nvvjitiaa  auuimer  re- 
sidence—and  although  I  visit  it  almost  weekly 
through  the  fall,  I  experience  no  inconvenience. 
In  my  66th  year,  I  do  not  recollect  having  kept 
my  bed  a  whole  day  in  my  life. 

B.  S. 

Extract  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer, 
dated  King  and  Queen  county,  Virginia,  Uth 
August. 

"  Our  crops  in  this  neighbourhood  are  suf- 
fering to  the  most  alarming  degree  from  the 
drought.  The  wheat  crop  is  very  deficient  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  com  which  a 
few  weeks  ago  was 'unusually  promising,  is 
now  withering  rapidly,  beyond  the  powei-,  I 
believe,  of  being  retrieved  by  the  most  friend- 
ly seasons  w  hich  could  be  desired. 

Another  extract,  from  Montgomery  county, 
Md.  states  : — "  That  the  drought  still  continued 
unusually  severe  in  that  neighbourhood,  and 
that  every  kind  of  vegetation  was  destroyed — 
that  the  water  for  drinking  and  culinary  pur- 
poses, in  many  instances,  was  not  to  be  had 
within  two  miles  of  their  dwellings ;  and  that 
their    stock  also  suffered   very  much  from  this 
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Ex'ract  from  a  corresjiondent  at  Ralvi-jh,  JV.  C, 
August  8C/i. 
"  Ouv  corn   crops  are  uncommonly  promising, 
but  the   great  quantity  of  cotton   undei'  cultiva- 
tion will  make  provisions  scarce   and   dear." 

COARSE  SALT. 

We  yesterday  received  from  Col.  AVlieeler,  of 
Salina,  as  a  sample,  a  small  box  of  Salt,  made  at 
his  works  at  Salina  by  the  process  of  slow  evap- 
oration, by  means  of  heated  tubes  passing  through 
vats  of  salt  water.  This,  we  are  told  is  alto 
gether  a  new  invention  in  the  history  of  making 
salt,  and  for  which  Col.  W.  has,  or  is  about  to 
procure  a  patent  from  the  United  States.  The 
process  is  a  simple  one,  and  may  be  described  as 
follows: — There  are  two  cisterns,  or  vats,  made 
of  plank,  the  upper  cistern  50  feet  long  by  20  feet 
wide,  the  under  one  50  by  25.  The  salt  water  is 
pumped  into  the  upper  cistern,  and  there  brought 
to  a  salting  state,  so  as  to  crystalize  all  the  sul- 
phate or  carbonate  of  lime,  and  settle  the  same. 
The  Water  is  then  drawn  into  the  lower  cistern, 
where  it  is  heated  by  means  of  fire  operating  on 
the  tubes,  which  are  of  cast  iron,  to  about  100  deg. 
Far.  till  it  forms  chrystals,  some  larger,  others 
smaller,  but  all  of  a  cubical  form.  One  small  fire 
warms  both  cisterns,  by  operating  on  the  tubes. 
The  water  in  the  upper  cistern  is  sometimes  as 
hot  as  150  deg.  Far. 

We  are  unable  to  say  with  what  facility  salt 
may  be  manufactured  on  this  plan  ;  but  we  are  in- 
formed it  can  be  made  with  much  less  expense 
than  by  the  usual  mode.  The  sample  sent  us  is 
very  superior,  and  resembling,  in  some  respects, 
the  St.  Ubes  salt. — Onondaga  JV.  Y.  Register. 

i_a&o.iH 

THE  SEASON. 

W'e  hear  of  one  farmer  in  New  York  raising 
3000  bushels  of  wheat  this  season,  his  acres  aver- 
aging forty  bushels  each  ;  and  we  have  been  told 
of  other  instances  of  unusual  mgathering  of  ear- 
ly hai'vests.  Throughout  A'ci:^  Kngland  the 
fields  are  loaded  with  excellent  Indian  corn  ;  un- 
commonly fine  crops  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats, 
have  been  well  housed.  Potatoes,  and  all  the 
other  vegetable  tribes,  promise  abundance  in  size 
and  superiority  in  quality  ;  and  the  orchards  in 
almost  every  direction  are  literally  breaking 
down  with  the  loads  of  rich  fruit  with  which 
they  are  burdened. — Eofiton  Gaz. 

THE  CROPS. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  state,  says  the  Vir- 
ginia Roanoke  Sentinel  of  the  ITth  inst.  that  the 
crops  in  this  section  of  the  country,  are  superior 
to  what  they  have  been  for  many  years :  every 
person  we  meet  with  says,  he  has  the  largest  and 
finest  Tobacco  he  ever  saw.  Corn  is  already  en- 
gaged at  one  dollar  per  barrel,  and  it  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  it  may  be  Ijought  at  any  time  be- 
fore it  is  criljbed  at  }51  25.  We  have  understood 
that  one  or  two  neighbourhoods  in  this  county, 
have  suffered  by  the  drought ;  but  even  those 
neighbourhoods  will  make  amply  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  their  families.  VVe  have  heard 
that  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Patrick  and  Henry, 
have  been  as  much  favoured  as  this.  We  con- 
sider the  crop  safe,  saving  hail  storms,  gusts, 
freshets,  8cc. 

From  the  ./V.  Y.  Statesman. 
MA.MMOTH  VEGETABLES. 
Mr.  Editor,  I  saw  a  match  for  your  green 
gages  the  other  day,  in  a  bunch  of  ONIONS,  and 
they  not  produced  in  Wethersfield,  or  any  other 
part  of  New  England.  This  bunch  or  rope  con- 
tained 64  onions,  red  and  white  alfrnately,  and 
weighed  23  lbs.  I  bought  several  ordinary  bundi- 


r>  -ind  $S.  Mr.  Rolle  is  a  young  plan  tcr,  this 
being  the  first  crop  raised  under  his  supennten- 
dance,  and  was  of  excellent  quality.  We  believe 
this  is  the  highest  price  obtained  this  sea- 
son for  Eastern  Shore  Tobacco,  and  is  a  just  re- 
ward for  good  and  judicious  management. 
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es  of  48  large  and  small,  which  weighed  about 
7  lbs.  each,  twice  the  standard  of  Connecticu; 
onions,  at  eight  cents  per  bunch.  They  are 
raised  on  Long  Island,  and  are  of  a  Spanish  seed 
or  growth  not  heretofore  seen  in  the  market — 
and  exhibit,  I  think,  an  improvement  on  that  va- 
luable esculent,  equal  to  Cobbett's  amelioration 
of  the  ruta  baga.  HOKTI. 

FROM    THE    BOSTON    GAZETTE. 

MANURE  FROM  SWINE— HOW  TO  IN- 
CREASE THE  QUANTITY. 
The  dung  of  swine  is  very  rich  and  fat  manure, 
and  so  cold  ?s  to  ferment  very  slov/ly.  It  is  so 
rich  and  oily  as  to  be  double  in  value  to  neats 
dung.  It  will  render  the  most  dry  and  hungry 
soils  exceedingly  fruitful  in  a  wettish  season,  as  I 
have  found  by  experience.  It  resists  the  ill  effects 
of  drought  and  does  most  service  in  a  hot  country. 
By  its  steady  and  gradual  supply  of  a  rich  nour- 
ishment it  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  growing 
of  hops,  pumpkins,  running  beans,  and  every  plant 
which  has  long  vines.  Nothing  can  equal  it  for 
the  growing  of  potatoes  ;  it  has  produced  me  more 
than  a  peck  in  a  hill,  on  the  poorest  hungry  sands; 
or  rather,  I  might  say,  straw  only  a  little  impreg- 
nated with  the  dung  of  hogs  has  done  it.  This  is 
so  strong  a  manure,  that  it  answers  well  whenj'L>-  8  to  10  cents — Leather,  soal,  per  lb.  24  to  25 

mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  earth,   weeds, |cts. — Upper  do,,    whole  hide,    gS    to   g4   25 

straw  or  other  bibulous  substances.  It  is  almost -Salt,  St.  Ubes,  per  bushel,  50  cts. — Cadiz,  do. 
incredible  how  great  a  quantity  of  good  manure '42  cts. — Liverpool,  blown,  40  cts. — Ground  do. 
may  be  obtained,  by  sup])lying  a  hog  stye  withj^O — Turks'  Island,  60 — AVool,  Merino,  full  blood, 
rubbisli  to  mix  with  the  dung.     I   have  heard  of  !per  lb.  35  to  40  cts. — Do.  mixed,  28  to  30  cts.— 


PRICES  CURRiNT.—coR 

White  Wheat,  .551  20  a  1  25— very  first  quali- 
ty, white  Wheat,  well  cleaned,  would  probably 
bring  $1  30— Red,  do.  .31  15  a  1  20— Corn,  68  a 
ro— Rye,  50  a  55  cts.— Oats,  i5  a  40  cts. — Flour 
from  the  wagons,  §6  37  a  6  50 — Wharf,  do.  gO 
25,  90  days— Shad,  from  §6  50  to  8  50— Her- 
rings, .g3  25  to  3  75 — Beef.  Northern  mess  per 
bbl.  $10  to  10  25 — Baltimore,  prime  do.  g9  to 
S9  "5 — Hams,  10  to  12  cents — middlings,  6  to 
cents — Cotton,  West  India,  per  lb.  accord- 
ing to  quality,  15  to  25  cents — New  Orleans 
prime,  16  to  18  cents — Georgia,  upland,  do.  14 
to  16  cents — Cheese,  N.  England,  12  to  15  cents, 
carce — Coal,  Virginia,  per  bushel,  25  to  30 
ts. — English  do.,  40  cts.— Flax  per  lb.  10  to  lOj 
cents- Hops,  fresh,  per  lb.  10  to  12  cents — Hogs' 
lard,  per  lb.  9  to  10  cents- Hides,  E.  Shore    DC 


forty  loads  of  manure  being  made  in  the  year  by 
means  of  one  hog  stye,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
being  practicable. 

HORSE  SHOEING. 

Putting  shoes  on  horses  while  the  shoe  is  hot, 
is  denounced  in  a  late  English  paper  as  a  very 
bad  practice,  and  is  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal 
of  lameness,  by  rendering  the  feet  tender.  The 
shoes  should  be  entirely  cool. 

AMERICAN  ISINGLASS. 

A  manufactory  of  this  useful  article  has  been 
established  at  Cape  Ann  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hall,  late 
of  this  city.  The  material  for  manufacture  is  ob- 
tained from  fish  taken  from  our  coast.  The 
specimens  of  isinglass  manufactured  at  Cape 
Ann  have  Ijeen  used  by  the  brewers  and  confec- 
tioners in  our  city,  who  consider  it  fully  equal  if 
not  superior  to  the  imported. — Fat 


WMM  WAmwrnm, 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  AUGUST  30,    1822. 

FINE  FRUIT. 
'^iJ'  The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer 
thankfully  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  basket 
of  fine  Fruit,  from  his  friend  and  correspondent, 
John  Willis,  Esq.  of  Oxford,  Caroline  county, 
Md. — It  being  much  superior  to  the  fruit  gener- 
ally brought  to  this  market,  particuarly  the 
Pears,  of  which  there  were  several  varieties,  he 
presented  the  same  to  Mr.  Reubens  Peale,  the 
worthy  and  enterprizing  proprietor  of  the  Balti 
more  Museum,  who  exhibited  it  last  week.  We 
selected  the  place,  where  we  supposed  those 
who  felt  an  interest  in  such  matters  would  have 
a  good  opportunity  to  view  it,  and  we  understand 
a  large  concourse  of  people,  who  attended  this 
place  of  fashionable  resort,  expressed  high  and 
general  satisfaction. 

MARYLAND  TOBACCO. 

Mr.  FiDDKiMON  RoLLK,  of  St.   Michales',Tal 
bot  county,  sold  his  crop  of  Tobacco  last  week  fori 


Common  country  do.,  20  to  30  cts. 

Virginia  Tobacco — 5  hhds.  Richmond,   sold 
the  last  week,  at  $7  75. 


REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SALE. 

I  wish  to  sell  two  valuable  tracts  of  land,  lying 
in  York  county.  One  containing  800  acres,  bor- 
dering on  York  river  ;  this  land  is  well  suited  to 
the  culture  of  all  grain  crops  and  tobacco.  On 
the  shores  the  river  continually  throws  up  large 
quantities  of  Kelp,  which  has  been  found  an  ex- 
cellent manure.  There  is  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  buildmgs,  an  excellent  summer  fishery,  and 
oysters  are  taken  in  abundance  throughout  the 
winter  ;  most  buildings  necessary  to  a  farm,  are 
erected  on  the  land  ;  a  large  quantity  of  mart  is 
found  on  this  farm  ;  a  large  peach  and  apple  or- 
chard now  bearing  fruit.  This  farm  may  be  con- 
veniently  divided  (if  required)  into  two  neat 
farms  of  400  acres  each  ;  with  a  portion  of  mea- 
dow, and  a  sufficiency  of  wood  land  to  each.  The 
soil  on  the  river  is  a  shelly  loam. 

The  other  farm  I  will  sell,  contains  450  acre.s. 
This  land  adjoins,  in  part,  the  town  of  York,  and 
extends  to  York  river;  to  this  tract  belongs  a 
valuable  shad  and  herring  fishery;  a  variety  of 
fish  are  taken  thro'  the  spring,  summer  and  au- 
tumn months  ;  and  oysters  through  the  winter  • 
This  farm  is  level,  and  well  watered ;  a  mea- 
dow of  thirty  acres  is  attached  ;  houses  for  ne 
groes,  barns,  and  corn  houses  are  erected ;  it 
has  also  a  good  apple  orchard:  On  this  tract 
two  extensive  pits  of  shell  marl  are  found,  which 
are  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  manure  the  whole 
tract. 

These  lands  will   be  offered  for  sale  at  public 

auction,  on  the  3d  Monday  of  September  next, 

being  York  court   day,   when  the   terms  will  be' 

made  known,  and  accommodating  to  purchasers 

THOMAS  GRIFFIN." 

Yorktown,  Va.  August  9. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  of 
England,  for  a  copy  of  "  the  Graziers'  ready 
reckoner,"  and  we  have  his  assurance,  tliat  tlic 
most  contideut  reliance  may  be  placed  in  its  ac- 
curacy ;  he  told  us  that  he  would  not  fear  to  pur- 
chase or  sell  extensively  by  this  guide,  which  has 
passed  through  three  English  editions,  and  has 
in  that  country  gone  into  very  general  use.  The 
author  of  the  tables,  gives  the  required  weight 
of  animals  in  stones,  and  we  have  converted 
these  for  the  use  of  our  subscribers,  i-nto  pounds, 
— Editor  American  Farmer. 

The  Graziers'  ready  reckoner,  or,  a  useful  guide 
for  buying  and  selling  cattle,  being  a  comjtlete 
set  of  T.iBLES,  distinctly  fwinting  out  the 
U'eigbt  of  Black-Cattle,  s/i'ee/i,  or  steine,  from 
forty  f'VO,  to  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  by 
measurement  ;  together  with  directions,  shew- 
ing the  fiarticular  /larts  where  the  Cattle  are  to 
be  measured.  By  George  Kenton,  Ber- 
wickshire Farmer.  The  third  edition.  Ber- 
wick :  {trice  two  shillings  and  six/ience,  ster- 
ling. 

PREFACE. 
Having  been  often  solicited  to  publish  the  fol- 
towing  Tables  of  this  Ready  Reckonkr,  I  am 
now  prevailed  on  to  do  so.  I  by  no  means  take 
the  praise  of  them  as  the  inventor ;  but  have  un- 
dergone a  laborious  task,  in  making  out  the  cal- 
culations, which  may  be  of  use  to  the  public. — 
For  frequently  the  Buyer  and  Seller  are  at  a  loss 
even  in  concluding  a  bargain,  by  not  being  judg- 
es of  the  weight  of  the  article  they  are  treating 
about. 

I  have  begun  with  the  Calculations  at  three 
stones,*  which  may  be  as  low  as  is  necessary  for 
those  who  have  a  swine  or  calf  to  sell  :  and  who 
by  no  means  have  had  such  practical  experience 
as  to  be  judges  by  the  eye.  It  may  likewise  be  of 
service  to  those  who  have  a  beast  above  the 
common  weight  of  cattle  ;  they  may  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  his  value,  almost  to  a  nicety,  by  ta- 
king the  following  dimension,  and  considering  the 
value  per  stone,  sinking  offals. 

Take  a  string,  put  it  round  the  beast,  standing 
square,  just  behind  the  shoulder  blade,  measure 
on  a  foot  i-ule  the  feet  and  inches  he  is  in  circum- 
ference, this  is  called  the  girth  ;  then  with  the 
string  measure  from  that  bone  the  tail  which 
plumbs  the  line  with  the  hind  part  of  the  but 
tock,  direct  the  line  along  the  back  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  shoulder  blade,  take  the  dimensions 
on  the  foot  rule  as  before,  which  is  length,  oppo- 
site these  figures  stand  the  pounds. 

The  girth  and  length  of  Black  Cattle,  Sheep 
Calves  or  Swine  being  exactly  taken,  according 
to  the  directions  given  above,  and  wrought  by  de 
cimals  ;  would  occasion  a  multiplicity  of  figures  ; 
which  would  be  very  troublesome  in  comparison 
of  the  following  Tables,  which  will  answer  ex 
actly  to  the  fore  quarters  of  any  of  the  foremen 
tioned  cattle,  sinking  the  offal. 

To  bring  these  useful  Tables  into  as  small  a 
compass  as  possible,  I  have  not  taken  notice  of 
the  half  inches,  which  confines  them  to  the  one- 
fourth  of  the  figures.  But  to  bring  them  to  that 
point,  when  a  beast  measures  half  an  inch,  either 
in  girth  or  length  ;  it  is  only  taking  the  difference 
of  the  leading  figures.  For  instance,  a  beast 
measures  in  girth  6  feet  2i,  inches,  length  j  feet 
4  inches,  the  weight  of 
Feet.     Inches. 

6  3     697 

6  2      678 

Difference  

19 

♦  Of  fourteen  fiojindseach. 


Take  the  half  of  19  which  is  95  added  to  078 
and  it  will  make  687.5. 

To  render  the  following  small  treatise  as  ge- 
nerally useful  as  I  can  ;  and  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  making  any  mistakes  in  taking  the  di- 
mensions of  tlie  Cattle  in  improper  Places;  I 
have  engaged  an  ingenious  engraver  to  represent 
the  figure  of  an  Ox,  pointing  out  the  particular 
places  where  the  dimensions  must  be  taken,  in 
ordei-  to  ascertain  their  weight,  and  I  flatter  my- 
self it  will  be  a  very  useful  Addition. 


rc6  lbs. 

To  a  generous  Public  I  now  commit  it,  and 
ho])e,  that,  however  it  may  succeed,  the  good 
ness  of  my  intention  will  be  a  sufficient  Justifica- 
tion of  my  conduct. 

GEO.  RENTON 


Girth,  length  Weight.  Girth. Ilength  iWeight. 
F.  I.      F.  I.     pounds.     F.  I.     F.  I.    pounds. 


2  0 

2  1 

2  2 

2  3 

2  4 

2  5 

2  6 

2  0 


2  10 


42 
43 
45 
45 
48 
50 
52 
45 
46 
48 
50 


56 
57 

46 
49 
50 
53 
55 
57 
59 
60 
63 

50 
52 
55 
56 
59 
60 
63 
64 
67 
69 


60 
62 
64 
67  \ 


2  7 

2  8 
2  9 
2  10 
2  11 


2  4 
2  5 
2  6 
2  7 
2  8 
2  9 
2  10 
2  11 


2  9 
2  10 
2  11 

2  0 
2  1 
2  2 
2  3 
2  4 
2  5 
2  6 
2  7 
2  8 
2  9 

2  10 

3  H 


69 
71 

7Z 
76 

77 


62 
63 
66 
69 
70 
73 
76 
78 


60 
62 
64 
67 
70 
73 
76 
77 
80 
83 


63 
66 
69 
71 
74 
77 
80 
81 
84 
87 
90 


Girth.  Ilength  Weight 
F.  I.  F.  I.  I  pounds. 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

2  U 

3  0 


2  6 
2  7 
2  8 
2  9 
2  10 

2  11 

3  0 

2  3 
2  4 
2  5 
2  6 
2  7 
2  8 
2  9 
2  10 

2  11 

3  0 


2  3 
2  4 
2  5 
2  6 
2  7 
2  8 
2  9 
2  10 

2  11 

3  0 
3  1 
3  2 
3  3 


2  9 
2  10 

2  11 

3  0 
3  1 
3  2 
3  3 
3  4 


2  3 

2  4 

2  5 

2  6 

2  7 


66 
69 

71 
74 
77 
80 
83 
85 
88 
91 
94 
97 
99 

70 
7':>, 
76 
80 


8*1 
91 
94 
97 
99 
102 
106 

S3 

87 

90 

92 

95 

98 

102 

105 

108 

111 


91 
94 
98 
101 
104 
108 
111 
113 
118 
120 
123 
126 
132 

92 
95 
98 
102 
105 
109 
112 
116 
119 
123 
126 
129 
133 
136 

97 
99 
104 
108 
111 
113 
11-S 


Girth. 
F.J. 


length 
F.  I. 


Weight, 
pounds. 


2  10 

2  11 

3  0 


2  6 
2  7 
2  8 
2  9 
2  10 

2  11 

3  0 
3  1 
3  2 
3  3 
3  4 
3  5 
3     6 


2  4 
2  5 
2  6 
2  7 
2  8 
2  9 
2  10 

2  11 

3  0 


2  4 
2  5 
2  6 
2  7 
2  8 
2  9 
2  10 

2  11 

3  0 


2  6 
2  7 
2  8 
2  9 
2  10 

2  11 

3  0 
3  1 
3  2 
3  3 
3  4 
3  5 
3  6 
3     7 


2     6 

2     7 


2     9 
S   10 


122 
125 

129 
ISC 
136 
140 

14  ; 


AMEIUCAN   FARMER. 


Oirth. 
F.  I. 

ength  ■^ 
F.  I. 

iVeight.  Girth,  length  AVtight. 
pounds.    F.  1.      F.  I.  j  pounds. 

Girth. 
F.  I. 

length.  Weight. 
F.  I.     pounds. 

Girth,  length.  Weight. 
F.  I.      F.  I.     pounds. 

Givth   length.  ■< 
F.  I.      F.  I.    I 

kVeight.  Girth.  Ilength.  ^ 
)Ounds.     F.  I.       F.  I. 

1 - 

381                   j  4   10  1 

Veight. 
jounds. 

4     0 

2  11 

3  0 

155 

4     4      3     5  1 

214 

4     9 

2   10 

il4 

5     0      4     9 

308 

5      4      4     0 

5(i5 

161 

3     6 

220 

2   11 

2.'') 

4   10 

402 

4     1 

389 

4   11 

514 

3     1 

165 

3     7 

224 

3     6 

227 

4   11 

412 

4     2 

.S96 

5     0 

522 

3     2 

169 

3     S 

230 

3     1 

232 

5     0 

420 

4     3 

405 

5      1 

532 

3     3 

174 

3     9 

235 

8     9, 

239 

4     4 

409 

5     2 

540 

3     4 

178 

3  10 

241 

3     3 

245 

5     1 

3     6 

304 

4     5 

421 

5     3 

543 

3     5 
8     6 
3     7 
3     8 

182 
188 
192 
196 

4     5 

I     I 

174 

179 

.'J      4- 
3      5 

25  ^Z 
258 

3     7 
3     8 

311 
318 

4     6 

4     7 

4.?8 
437     , 

5      8 

4     0 

43T 

2   10 

185 

3      6 

'265 

3     9 

325 

4     8 

444 

4     1 

438 

3     9 

202 

2   11 

190 

3     7 

Si70 

3   10 

332 

4     9 

452 

4     3        447 

3  10 

206 

3     0 

196 

3      8 

277 

3   II 

337 

4  10 

461 

4     3 

456 

3     1 

202 

3     9 

283 

4     0 

343 

4   11 

469 

4     4 

465 

4     1 

2     6 

140 

5     2 

207 
213 
217 
223 
228 

3   10 

200 

4     1 

354 

5     0 

476 

4     5 

475 

2     7 
2     8 
2     9 
2   10 
2  11 

144 

148 
153 
158 

5     3 
3     4 
3     5 
3     6 

3  n 

4  0 
4     1 

295 
302 
308 

4     2 

4     3 
4     4 

358 
368 
375 

5      1 

5     2 

484 
493 

4     6 
4     7 
4     8 

483 
493 
501 

162 

3     7 

234 

4     2 

315 

4     S 

382 

5     5 

3     8 

360 

4     9 

511 

3     0 

168 

3     8 

239 

4     6 

391 

3     9 

368 

4    10 

518 

3     1 

172 

3     9 

245 

4  10 

3     0 

234 

4     7 

398 

3  10 

3:7 

4   U 

528 

3     2 

178 

3  10 

251 

3     1 

239 

4     8 

403 

3   11 

335 

5      0 

538 

3     3 

182 

3  11 

256 

3     2 

246 

4     9 

412 

4     0 

393 

5      1 

5+6 

3     4 

186 

4     0 

262 

3     3 

253 

4  10 

419 

4     1 

399 

5     2 

554 

3     5 

3     6 
3     7 

190 
196 
200 

4     6 

2     8 
2     9 

181 

186 

3     4 
3     5 

260 
267 

4  11 

5  0 

423 
434 

4     2 
4     3 

407 

4l6 

5     3 
5     4 

564 
573 

3     8 

204 

2  10 

192 

3     6 

273 

4     4 

424 

5    g 

210 

2  11 

197 

3     7 

279 

5     3 

3     6 

312 

4     5 

433         5     9 

4     0 

441 

3  10 

214 

3     0 

203 

3     8 

286 

3     7 

319 

4     6 

4+1 

4      1 

451 

3     1 

209 

3     9 

293 

3     8 

326 

4     7 

4+0 

4     2 

462 

4    2 

2     6 

144 

3     2 

214 
220 
225 
231 

3   10 

300 

3     9 

333 

4     8 

+56 

4     3 

476 

2     7 
2     8 
2     9 
2  10 
2  11 

148 
154 
158 
164 

3     3 
3     4 
3     5 

3  11 

4  0 

307 
314 

3    10 
3    11 

3+2 
350 

4     9 
4  10 

465 
472 

4     4 
4     5 

483 
490 

3     6 

237 

4     1 

319 

4     0 

360 

4   11 

482 

4     6 

500 

168 

3     7 

242 

4     2 

326 

4      1 

365 

5     0 

490 

4     7 

508 

3     0 

174 

3     8 

248 

4     3 

3)2 

4     2 

372 

5      1 

498 

4     8 

517 

3     1 

179 

3     9 

253 

4     4 

339 

4     3 

381 

4     S 

526 

3     2 

183 

3  10 

260 

4     4 

388 

5      6 

3     8 

571 

4   10 

336 

3     3 

188 

3  11 

4  0 

2     8 

266 

271 

188 

4   11 

3     0 

244 

4     5 

395 

3     9 

379 

4   11 

546 

3     4 
3     5 
3     6 
3     7 
3     8 

193 
197 
203 

4     7 

3     1 

3     2 

249 
256 

4     6 
4     7 

403 
410 

3    10 
3    II 

389 
398 

5     0 
5      1 

554 
564 

207 

2     9 

193 

S     3 

263 

4     8 

417 

4     0 

406 

5      2 

573 

213 

2  10 

199 

3     4 

270 

4     9 

426 

4      1 

41  + 

5      3 

581 

3     9 

217 

2  11 

204 

3     5 

277 

4   10 

433 

4     2 

423 

5     4 

590 

3  10 

223 

3     0, 

211 

S     6 

284 

4   11 

440 

4     3 

431 

1 

3     1 

217 

3     7 

291 

5     0 

448 

4     4 

4  58 

5    10   1   4     0 

456 

4    3 

2     6 

150 

3     2 

223 
228 
234 

3     8 

298 

4     5 

4+8 

4      1 

465 

2     7 

155 

161 

165 

3     3 
3     4 

3     9 

305 

5     3 

3     6 

323 

4     6 

456 

4     2 

475 

2     8 
2     9 
2  10 

3     5 

239 

3   10 

311 

3     7 

330 

4     7 

465 

4     3 

487 

171 

3     6 

246 

3    11 

318 

3     8 

339 

4     8 

472 

4     4 

496 

2  11 

177 

3     7 

252 

4     0 

325 

3     9 

346 

4     9 

482 

4     5 

504 

3     0 

182 

3     8 

258 

4      1 

33^2 

3    10 

354 

4   10 

490 

4     6 

514 

3     1 

186 

3     9 

263 

4     3 

337 

3    11 

.361 

4   11 

5!!0 

4     7 

522 

3     2 

190 

3  10 

270 

4     3 

34S 

4     0 

370 

5     0 

508 

4     8 

53e 

3     3 
3     4 
3     5 
3     6 
3     7 

196 
202 
207 
211 

4     8 

3  11 

4  0 

2     8 

276 
281 

193 

5     0 

4     4 
3     6. 

351 

294 

4      1 
4     2 
4     3 

378 
385 
393 

5      1 
5     2 

5i7 

5a+ 

4     0 
4    10 

4  n 

542 
550 
560 

216 

2     9 

199 

3     7 

301 

4     4 

400 

5     7 

3     8 

382 

5     0 

570 

3     8 

221 

2  lO 

206 

3     8 

307 

4     5 

412 

3     9 

391 

5     1 

580 

3     9 

227 

2  U 

211 

3     9 

314 

4     (J 

416 

3    10 

400 

5     2 

588 

3  10 

232 

3     0 

217 

3   10 

321 

4     7 

424 

3    11 

410 

5     3 

599 

3     1 

224 

3    1 1 

328 

4     8 

4;i 

4     0 

420 

5     4 

60& 

4    4 

2     6 

157 

3     2 
3     3 
3     4 
3     5 

230 
235 
242 
248 

4     0 

336 

4     9 

437 

4      1 

427 

5     5 

617 

2     7 
2     8 
2     9 

161 
167 

172 

4     1 

4     2 

342 
349 

4    10 

4  n 

447 
455 

4     2 
4     3 

435 
4+4 

'  5     6 

627 

2  10 

178 

3     6 

255 

4     3 

353 

5     0 

462 

4     4 

452 

5   11 

4     0 

469 

2  11 

183 

3     7 

260 

4     4 

3d3 

4     5 

+62 

4     1 

479 

3     0 

189 

3     8 

266 

4     5 

370 

5     4 

3     8 

349 

1 

4     6 

470 

4     2 

489 

3     1 

195 

3     9 

272 

4     6 

378 

3     9 

357 

4     7 

479 

4     3 

500 

3     2 

199 

3  10 

279 

4     7 

384 

3   10 

364 

4     8 

487 

4     4 

510 

3     3 
3     4 

203 
209 

5   11 
4     0 

284 
291 

4     8 

391 

3   11 

372 

4     9 

497 

1 

4     5 

518 

AMEWICAN   t'ARMEii. 


Girth 

kngth 

IWeight  ,  Girth. ilength. 

AVoiBht 

Girth 

length 

iWtightl  Girth 

length 

Weight 

F.  I. 

F.  I- 

pounds. 

F.  I. 

F.  I. 

pounds 
732 

F.  I. 
6  5 

F.  I. 

pounds 

.  F.  I. 

F.  1. 

l)Ounds. 

5  U 

4  0 

528 

6  2 

5  9 

6  0 

825 

6  9  ,  .5  0 

764 

4  7 

538 

5  10 

7)-2 

5   1 

777 

+  8 

5i7 

5  11 

752 

6  6 

4  3 

.   605 

5  2 

790 

.4  9 

557 

4  4 

615 

5  3 

802 

4  10 

sro 

6  3 

4  3 

556 

4  5 

626 

5  4 

815 

i   11 

57* 

4  4 

566 

4  6 

643 

5  5 

827 

5  tt 

5S7 

4  5 

578 

4  7 

651  1 

5  6 

840 

5   1 

59a 

4  6 

591 

4  8 

661 

5  7 

853 

5   2 

006 

4  7 

599 

4  9 

072 

5  8 

865 

5  3 

016 

4  8 

610 

4  10 

685 

5  9 

878 

5  4 

626 

4  9 

622 

4  11 

693 

5  10 

890 

5  5 

635 

4  10 

631 

5  0 

700  i 

5  11 

903 

5  6 

645 

4  11 

644 

5   1 

717 

6  0 

917 

5  0 

655 

5  2 

728 

6  1 

930 

6     0 

4  3 

514 

1  5     1 

665 

5   3 

I  741 

6  2 

942 

4  4 

524 

5  2 

675 

5  4 

752 

6  3 

955 

4  5 

533 

5  3 

686 

5  5 

763 

6  4 

967 

4  6 

543 

5  4 

697 

5  6 

776 

6  5 

980 

4  7 

550 

5  5 

708 

5  7 

787 

6  6 

993 

4  8 

563 

5  6 

720 

5  8 

798 

4  9 

574 

5  7 

731 

■  5  9 

811 

6  !0 

5  0 

783 

4  lO 

584 

5     8 

741 

1  5  10 

827 

5   1 

795 

4  11 

591 

5  8 

753 

5  11 

834 

5  2 

808 

5  0 

6i)3 

5  10 

763 

6  0 

846 

5  3 

82"J 

3      1 

615 

5  11 

774 

6   1 

858 

5  4 

831 

5  2 

623 

5  5 

847 

5  3 

034 

6  4 

4  3 

571 

6  7 

4  6 

655 

5  6 

860 

5   4 

643 

4  4 

581 

4  7 

666 

5  7 

871 

5   5 

634 

4  5 

592 

4  8 

678 

5  8 

885 

5  0 

665 

4  6 

605 

4  9 

690 

5   9 

899 

5  7 

672 

4  7 

615 

4  10 

703 

5  10 

913 

4  8 

626 

4  11 

715 

5  11 

927 

6  1 

4  3 

5-28 

4  9 

638 

5  0 

727 

6  0 

939 

4  4 

538 

4  10 

647 

5   1 

739 

6  1 

952 

4  5 

546 

4  II 

659 

S  2 

750 

6  2 

965 

4  6 

555 

5  0 

672 

5  3 

763 

6  3 

977 

4  7 

568 

!  5   1 

682 

5  4 

774 

6  5 

990 

4  8 

578 

■   5  2 

693 

5  5 

7«7 

6  5 

1004 

4  9 

589 

5   3 

706 

5   6 

799 

0  6 

1016 

4  10 

599 

5   4 

715 

5  7 

812 

4  11 

605 

5  5 

727 

5  8 

823 

6  11 

5  0 

802 

5  0 

622 

5  6 

739 

5   9 

836 

5   1 

816 

5  1 

631 

5  7 

749 

5  10 

847 

5  2 

829 

5  2 

641 

5  8 

760 

5  11 

86(J 

5  3 

843 

5     3 

652 

5  9 

-73 

6  0 

872 

5  4 

855 

5  4 

662 

5  10 

783 

6  1 

886 

5  5 

869 

5   5 

672 

5  11 

792 

i 

6  2 

896 

5  6 

883 

5     6 

083 

6  3 

909 

5  7 

896 

5  7 

693 

6  5 

4  3 

587 

6  4 

920 

5  8 

909 

5  8 

703 

+  4 

598 

1 

5  9 

923 

4  5 

607 

6  8 

5  0 

743 

5  10 

937 

6  2 

4  3 

542 

4  6 

620 

5   1 

756 

5  11 

951 

4  4 

552 

4  7 

633 

5  2 

767 

6  0 

963 

4  5 

561 

4.  8 

643 

5  3 

780 

6  1 

976 

4  6 

57  2 

4  9 

055 

5  4 

792 

6  2 

988 

4  7 

582 

4  0 

666 

5   5 

805       1 

6  3 

1002 

4  8 

59'2 

4   1 

678 

5   6 

818 

6  4 

1016 

4  9 

605 

4  0  ' 

689 

5  7 

830 

6  5 

1030 

4  10 

615 

4  11 

700 

5   8 

841 

6  6 

1043 

4  11 

6-25 

4  12 

710 

5  9 

855 

6  7 

1057 

5     0 

636 

5  3 

722 

5  10 

867 

5  1 

647 

5  4 

73-1. 

5  11 

879 

7  0 

5  3 

862 

5  2 

656 

5  S 

745 

6  0 

892 

5  4 

876 

5  3 

667 

5  6 

757 

6  1 

904 

5  5 

890 

5  4 

678 

5  7 

769 

6  2 

916 

5  6 

90-1 

.5  5 

689 

5  8 

778 

6  3 

928 

5  7 

917 

5  6 

700 

5  9  ! 

790 

6  4.1 

941 

5  8 

931 

5  7 

710 

5  10 

802 

6  5 

953 

5  9 

945 

5  8 

720 

5  II 

813 

6  6 

967 

5  10 

959 

<87 


7     1 


7     2 


7     3 


length 

Weigh 

t  Girth 

length 

Weight 

F.  I. 

pounds 

.  F.  I. 

F.  I. 

pounds. 

5  11 

973 

7  3 

6  6 

1145 

6  0 

987 

6  7 

1159 

6   1 

1001 

6  8 

1175 

6  2 

1014 

6  9 

1190 

6  3 

10S8 

0  10 

1204 

6  4 

1042 

6  11 

1219 

6  5 

1056 

6  6 

1070 

7  4 

5  3 

946 

6  7 

1084 

5  4 

963 

6  8 

1096 

5  5 

977 

6  9 

IIIO 

5   6 
5  7 

991 
1097 

5  3 

883 

5  8 

1031 

5  4 

897 

5  9 

1037 

3  5 

911 

5  10 

1051 

5  6 

925 

5  11 

1067 

5  7 

939 

6  0 

1082 

5  8  i  953 

6  1 

1096 

5  9 

967 

0  2 

1112 

S  10 

981 

6  3 

1127 

5  11 

995 

■   1  6  4 

1141 

6  0 

1O09 

6  5 

1156 

6   1 

1023 

6  6 

1172 

6  2 

1036 

6  7 

1187 

6  3 

1051 

6  g 

1201 

6  4 

1065 

6  9 

'  1217 

6  5 

1079 

6  6 

1093 

7  5 

5  6 

1014 

6  7  1  1107 

5  7 

1029 

6  8 

1121 

5  8 

104+ 

6  9 

1135 

4  9 

1060 

6  10 

1149 

5  10 
5  11 

1075 
1091 

5  3 

903 

6  0 

1106 

5  4 

916 

6   1 

1121 

5  5 

930 

6  2 

11S7 

5  6 

945 

6  3 

1152 

5  7 

960 

6  4 

1168 

5  8 

974 

6  5 

1182 

5  9 

988 

6  6 

1196 

5  JO 

1002 

6  7 

1212 

5  II 

1016 

6  8 

1228 

6  0 

1032 

0  9 

1243 

6   1 

1046 

6  10 

1259 

6  2 

1060 

6  11 

1275 

6  3 

1075 

7  0 

1291 

6  4 

1089 

6  5 

1103 

7  6 

5  6 

1037 

6  6 

1117 

5  7 

1054 

6  7 

1120 

5  8 

1070 

6  8 

1147 

5  9 

1085 

6  9 

1161 

5  10 

1100 

6  10 

1175 

5  11 

6  0 

1116 
1133 

5  3 

9^5 

6  1 

1(48 

5  4 

939 

6  2 

1163 

5  5 

955 

6  3 

1179 

5  6 

969 

6  4 

1194 

5  7 

984 

6  5 

1211 

5  8 

998 

6  6 

1229 

5  9 

1014 

6  7 

1242 

5  10 

1028 

6  8 

1257 

5  11 

1043 

G  9 

1260 

6  0 

1058 

6  10 

1289 

0   1 

1072 

6  11 

1306 

6  2 

1086 

7  0 

1322 

6  3 

1102 

6  4 

1II6 

7  7 

5  6 

1063 

6  5 

1130 

5  7 

1078 

18S 


AME  !1IC  AN  FA  IIM  KR. 


Girth,  .length. 
F.  I     I  F.  I- 


Weightl  Girth, 
pounds.    R.   I. 


5  8 
5  9 
5  10 

5  11 

6  0 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6  8 

(J  9 

6  10 

6  II 

7  0 

5  6 

5  7 

5  8 

5  9 


10 


5  10 

5  11 

6  0 

6  1 

6  2 

6  S 

6  4 

6  5 

6  6 

6  7 

6  8 

6  9 

6  10 

6  11 

7  0 

5   6 

5  7 

5  8 

5   9 

5  10 

=  5  Jl 

6  0 

6   1 

6  2 

6  3 

6  4 

6  5 

6  6 

6  7 

6  8 

6  9 

6  10 

6  11 

7   0 

7  1 

5   6 

5   7 

5   8 

E  5   9 

5  10 

5  11 

6   0 

6   1 

t  6  2 

i  6  3 

io:;3 
1  no 

1126 
1142 
1159 
1175 

1190 

1207 

1222  j 

1239 

1256  1 
127  1  I 
1287  \ 
1302  ' 
1319 
1336 
1350 

1085 
1100 
1119 
1134 
1849 
1165 
1180 
1196 
1212 
1329 
1246 
1263 
1278 
1294 
1310 
1327 
1344 
1361 
1376 

1 109 
1124 
I  141 
1158 
1175 
1191 
12)0 
1225 
1242 
1-260 
1275 
1292 
1310 
1326 
1343 
1561 
1376 
1393 
1410 
1427 

1133 

114!) 
1165 
1183 
1200 
1318 
1235 
1252 
1268 
1285 


7    10 


llengtlr. 

F.  I. 

6  4 

6  5 

6  6 

6  7 

6  8 

6  9 

6  10 
I   6  II 

7  0 
7  1 
7  2 


5     9 
5    10 

5  II 

6  0 


8      i 


8     0 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6  7 
6  te 
6  9 
6    10 

6  II 

7  0 
7  1 
7     2 


Weight 
pounds. 

1,')()3 
1320 
13  38 
1355 
13/2 
1390 
14C6 
1424 
1 442 
1460 
1478 

1  191 

1210 

1225 

1215 

1263 

1281 

1298 

1315 

l333 

1351 

1369 

13'  6 

I4(j3 

1-121 

143- 

1455 

147  3 

1491 

1509 


Girth,  llength. 
F.  I.      F.  I. 


6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6  10 

6  It 


7 

2 

7 

3 

7 

4 

7 

5 

7 

6 

7 

7 

6 

0 

6 

1 

6 

2 

6 

3 

6 

4 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

6 

8 

6 

9 

6 

10 

6 

11 

7 

0 

7 

1 

7 

2 

.  f 

3| 

1289 
13.!8 

13:6 

1344 
1361 
1379 
1397 
1415 
1434 
1450 
1469 
148' 
1505 
1522 
1539 
1544 
15-7  5 
1595 
1613 
1630 

1316 
1338 
1358 
137S 
1394 
14;') 
1427 
1444 
1462 
1480 
1498 
lol9 
1540 
1555 
1571 
1590 


Weight 
pounds. 


1609 
1627 
1646 
1663 

1680 

1341 

1359 

1378 

1399 

1415 

1434 

1453 

1473 

1  492 

1511 

1527 

1546 

1565 

1583 

160e 

1620 

16>9 

1658 

1677 

16U5 

1714 


Girth. 
F.  I. 


1372 

1390 

1408 

1428 

1448 

1466 

1485 

1504  I 

15^2 

1541 

1561 

1581 

1600 

1618 

1637 

1656 

1576 

1695 

1"15 


cngth. 
F.  I. 


Weight 
pounds. 

1733 
1751 

1399 
1417 
1435 
1455 
1476 
1495 
1515 
1533 
1553 
1572 
1592 
1611 
1630 
16+9 
1669 
1688 
17(;8 
1728 
17-17 
1765 
17b5 

1427 
1446 
1466 

1485 
1505 
1526 
15  1-6 
1565 
15S5 
1604 
1625 
1615 
1663 
1684 
1704 
1723 
1744 
1764 
1784 
1803 
1  S24 
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(Continued  from  page  181.) 


ELDER.— SAMBUCUS. 

In  Botany,  a   (ienus  of  the  Pentandria   Irignia 

Class. 

The  common  elder-tree  is  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  found  also  in  most  jiarts  of  Europe, 
as  it  will  grow  on  auy  soil,  and  in  situations 
where  few  other  trees  would  live. 

The  elder  thrives  near  wet  ditches,  and  is  of- 
ten seen  growing  on  the  ruins  of  old  walls,  or 
from  the  hollow  of  decayed  trees:  so  hardy  is 
this  valuable  and  neglected  tree,  that  it  is  found 
both  in  sheltered  swamps  and  oa  the  bleak  tops 
of  cliurch  towers. 

Tlve  elder  does  not  appear  to  have  been  usedlniaiie 
medicinally  by  the  ancients,  but  the  beiTies  wercithan  any  other." 


employed  by  the  Romans  to  dye  the  hairoftlr^ 
head  black.  If  they  be  boiled  in  water,  says 
Pliny,  they  are  as  good  and  wholesome  to  be 
eaten  as  other  pot-herbs. 

Sir  J.  E.  Smith  has  remarked,  that  this  tree 
is,  as  it  were,  a  whole  magazine  of  physic  to  rus- 
tic   piactitioners.  '  . 

The  bark,  leaves,  flowers  and  berries,  are 
used  with  advantage  in  medicine.  The  leaves 
are  said  to  be  purgative  and  emetic,  and  arc 
applied  externally  for  the  piles  and  inflamma- 
tions ;  an  ointment  is  made  also  with  them  a^. 
well  as  the  flowers  :  the  latter  are  used  inward- 
ly as  a  carminative.  Infusions  made  from  thi- 
flowers  while  fresh,  are  gentle,  laxative,  and 
aperient;  when  dry  they  are  found  to  promote 
the  cuticular  secretion,  and  to  be  particularly 
serviceable  in  erysipelatous  and  eruptive  disor- 
ders. Sydenham  directs  three  liandfuls  of  the 
inner  bark  to  be  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk  and 
water,  till  only  a  pint  remains,  of  wliich  one  half 
is  to  be  taken  at  night  and  the  other  in  the 
morning;  and  this  repeated  every  day  for  those 
afflicted  with  the  dropsy.  Boerhaave  recom- 
mends the  expressed  juice  of  the  middle  bark, 
given  from  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  as  the 
best  of  hydragogucs  when  the  viscera  are 
sound.    ■ 

Elder-flower  water,  the  oil  of  elder,  and  elder 
syrup,   are   also  used  as  medicines. 

The  berries  are  esteemed  cordial,  and  useful 
in  hysteric  disorders;  and  are  often  put  into 
gargarisms  for  sore  mouths  and  tliroats. 

The  fungous  excrescences,  which  are  often 
found  growing  on  the  trunk  of  the  elder-tree, 
bearing  tlie  resemblance  of  an  ear,  black  in  tlie 
inside  and  of  a  whitish  colour  on  the  outside, 
(called  auricula  Judaorum )  are  accounted  good 
for  inflammations  and  swellings  of  the  tonsils, 
sore  throats,  and  quinsies. 

The  wine  made  from  elder-berries  is  too  well 
known  by  families  in  the  country  to  require  any 
encomiums:  it  is  the  only  wine  the  cottager  can 
procure,  and,  when  well  made,  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  wholesome  drink,  taken  warm  be- 
fore going  to  bed.  It  causes  gentle  perspiration, 
and  is  a  mild  opiate  ;  and  may  be  taken  safelv, 
and  with  advantage,  by  those  of  costive  ha- 
bits. 

If  a  rich  syrup  be  made  from  ripe  elder-ber- 
ries and  a  few  bitter  almonds,  when  added  to 
brandy  it  has  all  the  flavour  of  the  very  best 
cherry-brandy. 

The  white  elder-berries,  when  ripe,  make 
wine,  much  resembling  rich  grape-wine. 

The  buds  and  the  young  tender  shoots  are 
greatly  admired  as  a  pickle. 

The  leaves  of  tlie  elder-tree  are  often  put  into 
the  subterraneous  paths  of  moles,  to  drive  those 
noxious  little  animals  from  the  garden.  If  fruit- 
trees,  flowering  shrubs,  corn,  or  other  vegeta- 
bles, be  whipped  with  the  greei>  leaves  of  the 
elder  branches,  insects  will  not  attach  to  them. 
An  infusion  of  these  leaves  in  water  is  good  to 
sprinkle  over  rose  buds,  and  other  flowers,  sub- 
ject to  blights  and  the  devastations  of  caterpil- 
lars. 

The  wood  o£  old  elder-trees  is  so  hard,  and 
takes  so  good  a  polish,  that  it  is  often  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  box-tree.  From  its  toughness, 
it  is  used  for  tops  for  fishing  rods,  needles  for 
weaving  nets,  butchers'  skewers,  &c.  I  find  it 
was  used  by  the  Romans  to  make  pipes  and 
trumpets,  as  Pliny  says,  "the  shepherds  were 
llvorouglily  persuaded  that  the  elder-tree,  grow- 
ing iji  a  by-place  out  of  the  way,  and  where  the 
crowing  of  cocks  from  any  town  cannot  Ix-  heard, 
more   shrill   pipes,  and  louder   trumpets. 


AMERICAN  Farmer. 


FIG.— FICUS.— CARICA. 

.Yaturat  Order,  Scabria.     In  Botany, 

of  the  Po!uf(ainia    Triaciu  Class. 


,ing  admired;  but  says,  "it  is  not  long  since 
Gfn««  !*'*'-'>■  t)egan  to  grow  figs  in  Africa." — These   aj;- 

ipciirto  liavc  been  of  an  early  kind;  for  we  find 
The  fig-tree  is  evidently  a  native  of  that  part  V'i";'"  ^'"°  ■*"'''"^'^  to  stimulate  the  senators  to 
of  Asia,  where  the  garden  of  Eden  is  generalhfl"!'"'^  ^^^!'  "SH.nst  Carthage,  he  took  an  early 
said  to  have  been  .situated,  as  it  is  the  only  treelf*'  ""  «■?'"  !>>,»  ^If-^'  \hen  addressing  the  as- 
particularlv  named  in  those  passages  of  the  Hi-^^"  1^  5  •  .'^^^^"^'  .^  ^"^"1''  demand  o  you  how 
ble  which  .'clatctfi  the  creation  and  fall  of  man.  "-,,','  '%^">f  ",\'^  ^5  >vas  gathered  fron.  the 
••And  tliev  sewed  fig-leaves  together,  and  made'  .'",•  ^"^^  when  they  are  all  agreed  that  it  was 
themselves  aprons."  It  is  a  fruit  that  appears  I*' "'^  ga  hered  \es,  ans.vered  Cato  "  it  is 
to  have  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  Israelites,  'V''  ?'«*  ^'"•'■^'^  f  ^J'^  .'f ""  "V^  ^'^  '''^^  gathered  at 
who   brought    fiv^s  -out  of  the    land   of   Canaan, !  ^F^'^^Se  :  and  by  it,   see  how  near  to  the   walls 
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when  they  were  sent  by  Moses  to  ascertain  the 
produce  and  strength  of  tliat  country. 

Tlie  fig-tree  is  often  mentioned,  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  in  a  manner  to  induce 
us  to  conclude  that  it  formed  a  principal  part  of 
the  food  of  the  Syrian  nation.  In  the  25th  chap 
ter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  we  read,  that 
when  Abigail  went  to  meet  David,  to  appease 
him  for  the  att'ront  given  by  Nabal  her  hus- 
band, she  took  with  her,  amongst  other  provi 
sions,  a  present  of  two  hundred  cakes  of  figs. 

V.'hen  Lycurgus  banished  luxury  from  Sparta, 
and  obliged  tlie  Spartan  men  to  dine  in  one 
common  hall,  to  enforce  the  practice  of  temper- 
ance and  sobriety,  every  one  was  obliged  to  send 
thither  his  provisions  monthly,  wliich  consisted 
of  about  one  bushel  of  flour,  eight  measures  of 
wine,  fi\  e  pounds  of  cheese,  and  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  figs. 

The  Athenians  were  so  choice  of  their  figs, 
that  it  was  forbidden  to  export  them  out  of  Atti- 
ca. Those  who  gave  information  of  this  fruit 
being  sold  contrary  to  law,  were  called  «i/Xo/j/i«n- 
tai,  from  two  Greek  words  sygnifying  the  dis- 
coverers of  figs  ;  and  as  they  sometimes  ga\e  ma- 
licious information,  the  term  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  all  informers,  parasites,  liars,  flatter- 
ers, impostors,  &c.  from  whence  the  word  syco- 
fihant  is  derived. 

The  story  of  Romulus  and  Remus  being  suck- 
led by  a  wolf  under  a  fig-tree,  proves  that  this 
fruit  must  have  been  early  known  in  Ital}'. 

The  Egyptians  and  Greeks  held  this  fruit  in 
great  estimation  :  it  was  their  custom  to  carry  a 
basket  of  figs  next  to  the  vessel  of  wine  used  in 
the  Dionysia,  or  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus  ; 
and  it  is  related  to  have  been  the  favourite  fruit 
of  Cleopatra,  who  was  the  most  luxurious  queen 
the  world  ever  produced.  Tiie  asp  with  wiiich 
she  terminated  her  life,  was  conveyed  to  her  in  a 
basket  of  figs. 

Saturn,  one  of  the  Roman  deities,  was  repre- 
sented crowned  with  new  figs;  he  being  supposed 
to  have  first  taught  the  use  of  agriculture  in 
Italy.     There  was  a  temple  in  Rome   dedicated 


of  our  city  we  have  a  mortal  enemy."  With 
this  ursument  he  prevailed  upon  them  to  begin 
the  third  Punic  war,  in  which  Carthage,  that 
had  so  long  been  a  rival  to  Rome,  was  utterly 
destroyed.  "  The  Lyilian  figs,"  sa\s  Pliny,  "are 
of  a  reddish  purple  colour ;  the  Rhodian,  of  a 
blackish  hue;  as  is  the  Tiburtine,  wliich  ripens 
before  others.  The  white  figs  v/ere  from  Her- 
culaneum,  Albicerate,  and  Aratiau  ;  the  Cheli- 
donian  figs  are  the  latest,  and  ripen  against  the 
winter:  some  bear  twice  a  year,  and  some  of 
the  Chalcidian  kind  bear  three  times  a  year." 
Tlie  Romans  had  figs  from  C'halcis  and  Chios, 
fee;  and  many  of  tlieir  varieties,  it  appeal's, 
were  named  from  those  who  first  introduced  or 
cultivated  theni^  in   Italy.     The  Livian  fig   was 


of  Elizabeth,  is  particularly  mentioned  by  him 
as  one  of  our  fruits  ;  but  tlie  fig  is  not  in  his 
list.  He  says,  "  there  be  divers  fruit  trees  in  the 
hot  countries,  whicli  have  blossoms,  and  young 
iruiL,  and  ri])e  fruit,  almost  all  the  year,  suc- 
ceeding one  another."  And  it  is  said,  the  orange 
hath  the  like  with  us  for  a  great  part  of  sum- 
mer ;  and  so  also  hath  the  fig. 

The  Ilortus  Kcwensis  informs  us,  that  the  fig- 
tree  was  planted  in  this  country  in  Ij48  ;  -and  we 
find,  in  Turner's  Herbal,  that  the  fig-tree  was 
cultivated  here  prev;<ius  to  1562.  Gerard  says, 
in  159",  that  "  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  never 
cometh  to  maturity  with  us,  except  the  tree 
be  planted  under  a  hot  wall."  Parkinson  also, 
ill  1629,  says,  that  "  if  you  plant  it  not  against  a 
brick  wall,  it  will  not  ripen  so  kindly  ;"  but  much 
must  depend  on  the  situation  of  the  country. 

There  is  an  orchard  of  fig-trees  at  Tarring, 
near  Worthing,  in  Sussex,  where  the  fruit 
grows  on  standard  trees,  and  ripens  as  well  as  in 
any  part  of  Spain  ;  these  trees  are  so  regularly 
productive,  as  to  form  the  principal  sujiport  of  a 
large  family.  Although  the  orchard  docs  no'; 
exceed  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  there  are. 
upwards  of  100  trees,  that  are  about  the  size 
of  large  apple-trees,  the  branches  extending 
near    twenty  feet     each   way    from   the   trunk. 


so  named  after  Livia     wife  to  the  Emperor  Au-,' Mr.  Loud,  ihe  proprietor   of  this   little  figgery, 
^'^::^CX^T^  ^"  """^'"'•^'  "^^  °^  -»-■-  "-.  that^J  gathers  about   100  doz^,^  p^; 


it  to  poison  her  husband 

If  the  fig-tree  was  ever  brought  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  Romans,  it  was,  in  all  probability, 
confined  to  the  southern  counties  ;  and  not  being 
generally  cultivated,  was  destroyed  when  their 
A-illas  were  demolished.  It  is  generally  suppo- 
sed that  it  was  not  planted  in  England  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  luxury  aiid  the 
ai'ts  began  to  be  encouraged,  and  noblemen's 
houses  first  put  on  the  air  of  Italian  magnificence. 
There  are,  at  the  present  time,  some  fig-trees,  c;' 
the  white  Marseilles  kind,  growing  in  the  garden 
of  the  Epissopal  Palace,  at  Lambeth,  v,'hich 
ure  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Cardinal  Pole, 
who  brought  them  from  Italy  during  the  I'eign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  There  is  also  a  fig-tree  of 
the  white  sort,  at  IMitcham,  in  the  garden  of  the 
manor-house,  formerly  the  private  estate  of 
.•Vrchbishop  Cranmer;  and  it  is  confidently  sta- 
ted to  have  been  planted  by  that  prelate  :  the 
stem  measures  thirty  inches  in  girth. 

.\t  Oxford,  in  the  botanic  garden  of  the  Re- 
gius Professor  of  Hebrew,  is  a  fig-tree,  which 
was  brought  from  the  East,  and  planted  by  Dr. 
Pocock,  in  the  year  1648.  Of  this  tree,  the  fol 
lowing  anecdote  is  related:  Dr.  Kennicott,  the 
celebrated  Hebrew  scholar  and   compiler  of  the 


to  this  god,  before  which,  grew  a  large  fig-tree. I  Polyglot    Bible,    was   passionately   fond   of    this 

The  Vestals,    when   they   removed  this  tree   in   "    " 

order  to  build  a  chapel  on  the  spot,   offered   an 

expiatory    sacrifice:    this  happened   about    two 

hundered  and  sixty  years  after  the  foundation  of 

the  city. 

The  fig  was  a  fiiiit  much  admired  by  the 
Romans,  who  brought  it  from  most  of  the  coun- 
tries they  conquered,  and  had  so  increased  the 
varieties  in  Italy,  by  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  that  Pliny  has  furnished  us  with 
a  description  of  twenty-nine  sorts  that  were 
familiar  to  him.     He  says,  "  figs  are  restorative. 


iruit ;  and  seeing  a  very  fine  fig  on  this  tree 
that  he  wished  to  preserve,  wrote  on  a  la.bel, 
"  Dr.  Kennicott's  fig,"  which  he  tied  to  the 
fi'uit.  An  Oxonian  wag,  who  had  observed  the 
transaction,  watched  the  fruit  daily,  and  when 
ripe,  gathered  it,  and  exchanged  the  label  for 
one  thus  worded:  "A  fig  for  Dr.  Kennicott." 

We  may  conclude  that  the  fig-trees,  which 
are  stated  to  have  been  planted  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  either  had  not  fruited,  or 
were  but  little  known  at  that  period  ;  as  T 
ser,  who  has   furnished   us    with    a  list   of  the 


and  the  best  food  that  can  betaken  by  those  who]  fruits  which  were  grown  in  England  in  the  sue- 
are  brought  low  by  long  sickness,  and  are  on  the  ceeding  reign,  has  not  mentioned  the  fig-tree  _ 
recovery."  He  adds,  "that  figs  increase  the  and  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  who  wrote  still  la- 
strength  of  young  people,  preserve  the  elderly  ter,  never  mentions  it  as  being  cultivated  in 
in  better  health,^  and  make  them  look  younger,  England,  though,  from  the  exalted  situation  he 
and  with  fewer  wrinkles.  They  are  so  nutriti 'e,  filled,  and  the  circles  in  which  he  moved,  he 
as  to  cause  coi-puleucv  and  strength  :  for  this  must  have  had  great  opportunities  of  knowing 
ca-ase,"  continues  he,  "professed  wrestlers  and  the  earliest  introduction  of  ti-ees  and  plants, 
champions  were  in  times  past  fed  with  figs."  which  occupied  a  part  of  his  attention.  The 
This  naturalist  merJ;ions  the  African  figs  as  be- 'almond,  which,  was  not  uitrodaced  until  the  days 


day,  during  the  season,  and  that  he  averiiges  the 
trees  to  produce  him  about  20  dozen  each:  the 
fruit  ripens  in  August,  September,  and  October, . 
a  part  of  the  yeiu-  when  the  neighbouring  wa- 
tering places  are  frequented  with  fashionable 
company,  that  insures  a  ready  sale  for  this 
agreeable  fruit,  at  good  prices. 

The  second  crop  I  find  has  occasionally  ripen- 
ed: the  fruit,  which,  although  smaller^  is  ex- 
ceedingly sweet,  are  of  the  white  and  purple  var 
rieties.  Two  of  these  trees  are  now  about  se- 
venty-five years  old,  having  been  planted  in  the 
year  1745  by  John  Long,  who  raised  them  from 
some  old  ones.in  an  adjoining  garden,  near  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  Thomas-a-Becket  in  that 
town,  who,  tradition  says,  brought  these  trees 
from  Italy,  and  planted  them  himself.  The  soil, 
of  the  garden  is  a  deep  black  loam  on  chalk. 

The  trees  are  but  seldom    and  spai-ingly  jiru— 
ned,  which    I  conclude  is  the  cause  of  theirbe-- 
ing  so  prolific,   as  I   have  remarked  that  fig-trees 
rarely  produce   much   fruit  where   the   knife  is 
regularly  used.  When  they  grow  too  luxuriantly, 
it    has  been   found  better    to  destroy  a  part  of 
their  roots,  and  to  fill  up  tiie  space,  with  stones- 
or  broken  bricks,  than   to   prune   the  branches 
too  much.      M-r.    Knight,  the   president  of  the  . 
Horticultural  Society,  observes,   that  there    can- 
not be  a  more  defective  manner  of   cultivating 
the  fig-tree  than   that  which  is  generally  prac- 
tised   by   gardeners, — of   training   them    against 
walls,    with    their   branches   perpendicular  up- 
wards;  the  wood,   by   this  means,  becomes  toe  . 
luxuriant  to  produce  fruit. 

The  ancients  believed  that  thei~e  existed  a 
sympathy  between  plants,  and  they  therefore 
planted  rue  near  their  fig-trees,  which  v/as  said 
to  make  the  fruit  sweeter  ;  and  that  the  rue  not 
only  grew  more  luxuriantly,  but  more  bitter,  by 
being  thus  neighbored  by  the  fig-tree.  I 
think  this  is  very  probable;  without  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  sympathy,  as -trees  and  plants 
v/ill  naturally  draw  juices  from  the  earth  most  . 
congtiiial  to  their  nature:  the  rue  may  there- 
fore exhaust  the  earth  of-  those  properties  suit- 
able for  tl'.e  nourishment,  of  bitter  plants,  and 
leave  the  fig-tree  to  thrive -from  a  soil,  which 
the  former  has  qualified,  by  consuming  the  par- 
ticles-of  the  earth  that  arc  pernicious  to.  sweet- 
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fiiiits.     Shakspeare   seems  to  have  Ijlcu  of  Ui 
opinion  when  he  wrote — 

"And  wholesome  berries  thrive,  and  ripen  Ijcst, 
Neighbour'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality." 

We  have  now  in  this  country  a  great  variety 
of  this  most  delicious  and  wholesome  fruit, 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  only  kind  wc  possess 
that  has  sweetness,  without  acidity  or  oiliness. 
It  is  nourishing,  easy  of  digestion,  and  grate- 
ful to  the  stomach;  and  is  much  esteemed  in 
tlie  coiuitries  where  it  is  cultivated :  but  in  Eng- 
land, it  seems  to  please  only  the  rtiined  pa- 
lates of  the  higher  order  of  society.  In  some 
jiarts  of  the  coast  of  Sussex,  where  this  fruit 
ripens  in  perfection,  I  have  known  it  not  only 
neglected  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  but 
even  mentioned  with  derision  in  their   disputes. 

The  fig-tree  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
trees  we  know  of,  by  it's  bearing  two  succes- 
sive and  distinct  crops  of  fruit  in  one  year,  each 
crop  being  produced  on  a  distinct  set  of  shoots. 
This  climate  rarely  allows  the  second  crop  to 
come  to  maturity,  except  where  they  are  hous- 
ed. At  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  there  is  a 
fig-house  fifty  feet  in  length,  where,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Alton,  this  fruit  has 
been  forced  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection : 
Mr.  Alton's  chief  reliance  has  been,  I  under- 
stand, on  the  second  crop.  In  the  \  ear  laiO,  the 
royal  tables  were  supplied  with  more  than  two 
hundred  baskets  of  figs  from  that  fig-house,  fifty 
baskets  of  which  were  from  the  first  crop,  and 
one  hundred  ami  fifty  baskets  from  the  second 
In  one  instance,  Mr.  Alton  had  this  fruit  ripe  in 


linely  been  killed,  was  hung  up  in  a  fig  tree 
when  the  haves  were  on.  at  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  was  removed  before  sun-rise 
in  the  morning,  when  it  was  found  in  a  perfect 
state  for  cooking ;  and  he  adds,  that  in  a  few 
liours  more  it  would  have  been  in  a  state  of  pu- 
trefaction. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Argenteuil,  near  Pa- 
ris, are  immense  fields  covered  with  fig-trees: 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former  town  derive  their 
chief  support    from   the   culture    of  this   fruit  ; 

d  I  feel  confident  that  there  are  many  situa- 
tions on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  between  the  towns 
of  Arundel  and  Shoreham,  where  if  figs  were 
cultivated,  the  London  markets  could  be  amply 
suiijdied  with  this  nutritious  fruit. 

\Ve  import  the  best  dried  figs  from  Turkey, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Provence.  In  the  south  of 
France,  they  are  prepared  by  dipping  them  in 
scalding  hot  lye  made  of  the  ashes  of  the  fig- 
tree,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun. 

For  medical  purposes,  figs  are  chiefly  used 
in  emollient  cataplasms  and  pectorial  decoc- 
tions, 

The  wood  of  the  fig-tree  is  of  a  spongy  tex- 
ture, and,  when  charged  wKh  oil  and  emery,  is 
much  used  on  the  continent  by  locksmiths,  gun 
smiths,  and  other  artificers  in  iron  and  steel,  to 
polish  their  work.  This  wood  is  considered  al 
most  indistructible,  and  on  that  account  was  for- 
merly used  m  Egypt  and  other  Eastern  coun- 
tries,   for  embalming  bodies. 

I  shall  conclude  my  account  of  the  fig-tree, 
by  the  well-known  story  of  Timon  of  Athens, 
who  was  called  misunthro/ie,  for  his  aversion 
to    mankind  and  to  all    society.     He  once  went 


January,  and  sent  excellent   figs  to  the  palace 

on   the'   late  Queen's  birthday,  the  IStli  of  that  into  the  public  place,  where  his  appearance  as 


month. 


an  orator  .soon  collected  a  large  assembly,  when 


The     caprification    of    figs   was  practised    byjl','^  f'['''\^^^d  his^c^ountp;m 
the  ancients  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  nowat  '*'"* 


that  he  had  a  fig-tree  in  his  garden,  on  which 
many  of  the  citizens  had  ended  their  lives  with 
a  halter;  and  that,  as  he  was  going  to  cut  it 
down,  he  advised  all  those  that  were  inclined 
to  leave  the  world,  to  hasten  and  go  hang  them- 
selves in  his  garden. 

(  To  be  continued.  J 


tended  to  by  the  inhahitauts   of  the  Archipela 

go ;     and     it    is    described     by     Thcophrastus, 

Plutarch,  Pliny,  and  other  authors  of  antiquity. 

It   is   too  curious  a  circumstance  in   the  history 

of  the  fig-tree  to   be  omitted,   as  it   furnishes  a 

convincing  proof  of  the   reality  of  the    sexes  of 

plants.     The  flowers  of  the    fig-tree  are  situated 

within  the  pulpy  receptacle,  which  we  call  the 

fruit.     Of  these  receptacles,  in  the  wild  fig-tree, 

some  have  male  flowers  only,  and   others  have 

male  and  female. 

In  the  cultivated  fig,  these  are  found  to  con- 
tain only  female  flowers,  that  are  fecundated  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  gnat  bred  in  the  fruit  of  the 
wild  fig-trees,  which  pierces  that  of  the  culti- 
vated, in  mder  to  deposit  its  eggs  within  ;  at 
the  same  time  dift'using  within  the  receptacle 
the  farina   of    the    male   flowers :   without  this 

operation,  the  fruit  may   rij^en,  but   no  eftectivcjthe  only  art   which  they  cultivate.     Without  v 
seeds  are  produeed.     Hence    it  is  that  we  c;in  nity  or  ambition,   they  have  no  idea  of  parade, 


EXTRACTS  AND  REMARKS 

On  Ilatian  jigricullitre,  commnnkatcd  for  tht 
American  JPurmtir^  by  6'.  Jiambleton,  Jisii 
U.  S.  A'uvy. 

Continued  from  page  162. 

NAPLES— ASPECT,  SOIL,  Sic. 
"  From  the  national  disposition  of  the  Neapo- 
litans, the  result  of  their  manners  and  govern- 
ent,  it   follows  that  agriculture  must  be  almost 


South  ;  round  the  fields  grow  mulberry  trees  and 
elms,  that  cover  them  with  their  shade,  and 
serve  at  the  same  time  to  support  the  vine, 
which,  spreading  over  their  branches,  makes 
the  same  soil  produce  several  crops  at  once. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom  is  moun- 
tainous ; — some  of  the  highest  preserve  the  win- 
ter snows  on  their  summits  during  the  whole 
year.  Pastures  are  found  on  their  highest  sum- 
mits where  innumerable  flocks  feed  during  the 
summer,  for  their  thick  verdure  is  never  des- 
troyed by  the  heat.  Below  this  region  of  her- 
bage begin  the  forests  of  chesnuts,  which  grow 
to  an  enormous  size ;  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
these  mountains  are  woods  of  olive  trees. 

Round  the  villages  they  have  fig-trees  grow- 
ing in  the  rubbish,  lemon  trees  in  the  gardens, 
and  fruit  trees  round  the  enclosures.  We  see 
orange  trees  for  the  first  time  near  Fcndi. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  the  fields  are  of- 
ten covered  with  elms,  the  branches  supporting 
the  vines  hanging  in  festoons betv/een  them;  and 
under  this  shade  are  seen  beans,  Indian  corn,  or 
melons.  The  country  women  here  are  not  at 
all  handsome  ;  their  physiognomy  is  harsh,  and 
their  complexion  of  an  olive  colour  ;  nor  is  their 
costume  elegant.  The  small  farmers  are  very 
poor,  and  only  farm  as  nuich  land  as  they  can 
cultivate  with  their  families; — that  is  four  or 
five  acres.  They  keep  for  themselves  only  a 
third  of  the  crop,  the  remainder  belonging  to 
the  landlord,  to  whom  it  is  paid  in  kind  through 
the  hands  of  his  Fattore.  They  have  no  ploughs, 
and  work  only  with  the  spade  ;  but  the  earth 
being  mixed  with  volcanic  ashes  is  easily  stir- 
red, and  the  occasional  showers  of  ashes  from 
Vesuvius,  contribute  much   to  fertilize  it. 

These  farmers  gather  with  care  not  only  the 
fruits,  but  also  the  leaves  of  their  trees,  which 
serve  to  feed  their  cattle  in  winter.  Melons  arc 
cultivated  successively  between  the  rows  of  elms, 
after  which  corn  is  sown.  When  it  is  carried 
the  whole  family  go  and  dig  up  the  stubble, 
and  sow  beans  on  the  purple  clover.  During 
six  months  the  children  go  every  morning  and 
cut  with  a  sickle  a  load  of  the  clover  for  the 
cows.  They  have  goats  also,  and  sometimes  an 
ass  or  little  horse  for  going  to  town  and  carry- 
ing burdens  ;  but  this  is  an  advantage  belonging 
only  to  the  better  sort. 

In  the  following  spring,  Indian  corn  is 
planted  on  the  stubble  of  the  clover  or  beans. 
The  land  is  then  manured,  and  on  this  crop 
depends  the  food  of  the  family.  The  Indian 
corn  is  hardly  reaped  when  the  ground  is  turned 
up  for  corn  again  ;  but  after  this  second  har- 
vest,  they   only  cultivate  different  kinds  of  ve- 


vaise  no  fig-trees  from  the  fruit  of  our  garden 
having  no  wild  figs  to  assist  the  seed.     They  are 
consequently  raised  by  cuttings,  or  by   layers. 

In  many  parts  of  the  Grecian  Islands,  the  in- 
habitants pay  such  attention  to  the  caprification 
of  the  cultivated  figs,  that  they  attend  daily  for 
three  months  in  the  year  to  gather  these  little 
flies  from  the  wild  fig-trees,  and  to  place  them 
on  the  fig-trees  in  their  gardens,  by  which  means 
they  not  only  get  finer  fruit,  but  from  ten  to 
twelve  times  the  quantity  :  tlius  one  of  the  most 
minute  insects  is,  by  the  attention  of  man,  made 
a  principal   cultivator  of  fruit 

It  is  a  curious  fact,   that  fresh-killed  venison. 


getables. 

From  these  details  it  appears  that  there  is  a 

regular  rotation  of  crops  in  the  ashy  soil  round 

noV  ereuTfuVat'kxternai' appearance  of  comforV,K  "^^'cli  is  regulated  nearly  in  the  fol- 


by  which  people  in  other  countries  wish  to  ex 
cite  envy.  The  liberal  and  even  the  mechani- 
cal arts  are  unknown  to  them.  All  the  objects 
ot  luxury,  and  most  of  those  of  the  first  neces- 
sity are  supplied  by  strangers,  who  carry  back 
in  exchange  the  superfluous  productions  of  this 
fertile  soil. 

Corn  is  cultivated  in  the  plains  and  vallies, 
and  frequently  gi»cs  eight  or  ten  for  one.  The 
ground  instead  of  being  allowed  to  rest  for  a 
year,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  is  plouglied  directly  in  order  to  receive 
the   seed   of  another   crop  ;  and  these  different 


lowing  way : 

First  year,  Indian  corn  manured. 

Second  do.  Corn. 

Third  do.   Onions  and  vegetables. 

Fourth   do.   C«rn,   followed   by  beans  or  red 
clover. 

Fifth   do.     Melons. 


cr  any  other  animal  food,  being  hung  up  in  a  fig-  crops  grow  in  the  volcanic  ashes  with  uriparal 
tree  for  a  single  night,  will  become  as  tender,  leled  vigour.  Thus  every  autumn  and  every 
and  as  ready  for  dressing,  as  if  kept  for  many  spring  renews  the  hopes  of  the  labourer,  and 
days  or  weeks  in  the  common  manner.  A  gen-  he  is  rarely  disappointed.  Frequently,  after  the 
tleman,  who  lately   made   the    experiment,   as-  harvest,   they  plough  up  the  land   ind    sow  red 


5  years 6  crops. — That  is  to  say,  this  rota- 
tion affords  six  crops  in  five  years,  of  which 
four  are  leguminous,  and  two  in  corn,  besides 
the  produce  of  the  vines,  the  fruits  and  leaves 
from  the  same  soil.  This  system  of  culture  is 
almost  entirely  destined  for  the  food  of  man, 
the  6th  crop  only,  for  which  they  are  indebted 
to  the  climate,  being  reserved  for  the  cattle. 
The  vsriety  of  vegetables,  skilfully  intermixed 
in   this  rotation,    keeps  up  the   fertility  of  the 


sured  me  that   a  haunch  of  venison  which  had|or  puqile,  clover,    which   is  indigenous    in  the ' soil  with  little  manure;  but,  at  the  same  time. 
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nature,  by  piviiig  it  a  \olc;ii)0  in  its  neighbour' 
hood,  has  cstablishfd  an  eternal  source  of  ferti- 
lity. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  one  need  only  remark 
that  this  volcanic  ground  will  support  a  family 
of  five  persons  with  a  third  of  the  produce  of 
five  acres.  These  families  ceitainly  live  ver) 
soberly  and  consume  more  vegetables  and  fruits 
than  corn  ;  but,  in  fine,  they  live.  Such  an  in- 
stance of  fertility  and  of  great  population  can 
perhaps  no  wheic  else  be  found  but  in  India  ;  for 
it  amounts  to  5,000  souls  in  a  square  mile,  in  the 
circumference  over  which  Vesuvius  throws  its 
ashes. 

Beyond  Pompeia  we  see  no  longer  any  traces 
of  the  disorder  caused  by  Mount  Vesuvius. 
The  coast  extends  in  almost  innumerable  slopes, 
on  which  grow  together  olives  and  mulberries, 
vines  and  oranges.  This  favoured  tract  occu- 
pied all  the  space  between  Sorrento  and  Saler- 
no, and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Piave 
di  Sorrento.  The  plain  of  Sorrento  is  almost 
the  only  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  which 
one  can  discern  the  action  of  an  active  and  en- 
lightened industry.  It  is  in  this  fine  region  also 
that  the  farmers  have  attempted,  with  great 
success,  the  cultivation  of  cotton;  insonmch 
that,  in  the  year  1812,  they  supplied  the  manu- 
factures of  Ewope  with  60,000  bales  of  that  es 


TOBJCCO,  of  Jine quality  successfully  rattled  in 
Pennsylvania,  from  Cuba  i'eed~(l  iih  some 
useful  hints  on  firoviding  /ilants  earlii  in  the 
spring,  and  judicious  selections  on  the  f'lhenome- 
na  andjirocess  of  curini;  by  a  scientific  and  ex- 
fierimental  agriculturist. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE   GRKENSBURGH  GAZETTE, 
OF  THE  5th  JULY,  1822. 

Tobacco  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  one 
of  those  plants  which  our  climate  is  too  inhosni- 
sential  article.     VV  ith  respect  to  their  method  of  table  to  nourish  to  maturity,  certainly  it  has  nev- 
cultivating   it,   they  merely   dig  up    the  ground  --i-^ —   ■  '■•      -    -  .  .,•"_' 

in  March  and    sow  the  cotton    in   iov>'s    at   the 
distance  of  three  feet.     In  these  rows  the  plants 


where  •  Heaven's  breath  smells  sweet  and  woo- 
ingly' — the  most  UeautifuJ  interchange  of  sea 
and  land— wines,  fruits,  provisions  in  their  high- 
est excellence— a  vigorous  and  luxuriant  nature 
unparalleled  in  its  productions  and  processes— all 
the  wonders  of  volcanic  powers,  spent  or  in  ac- 
tion—antiquities diflerent  from  all  antiquities  on 
earth— a  coast  which  was  once  the  fairy  land 
of  I'oets,  and  the  favourite  retreat  of  great  men 
Even  the  tyrants  of  the  creation  loved  tliis  allur- 
ing region,  spared  it,  adorned  it,  lived  in  it,  di- 
ed in  it.  This  country  has  subdued  all  its  con- 
quereis,  and  continues  to  subvert  the  two  great 
sexual  virtues,  guardians  of  every  other  vir- 
tue—the courage  of  the  men,  and  the  modesty 
of  the  womeTi." 
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are  only  two  feet  from  each  other.  The 
ground  is  so  rich,  that  it  requires  no  manure, 
but  only  to  be  kept  constantly  clean. 

The  rotation  of  crops  adopted  in  the  Volcanic 
country  round  Vesuvius,  leaving  no  vacancy  for 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  it  became  necessary 
to  change  the  course  of  crops,  and  to  adopt  ano- 
ther which  is  perhaps  the  most  productive  in 
the  world. 

The  farmers  not  being  able  to  subsist  with- 
out the  different  crops  established  by  the  anci 
ent  economy  of  the  country,  still  continue  to 
begin  their  system  of  rotation  by  the  Indian 
corn,  for  which  they  manure  the  ground.  Corn 
cucceeds,  and  then  beans  are  sowed  immediately 
after  harvest.  This  plant  being  destined  only  fo 
feeding  the  cattle  during  winter,  is  consumed 
early,  and  the  soil  can  thus  be  prepared  by  the 
end  of  March,  without  any  impediment,  for  re- 
ceiving the  cotton  seed. — After  it  is  gathered, 
corn  is  sown  again  in  the  same  autumn,  tc  which 
immediately  succeeds  the  red  clover. — After 
the  clover  comes  melons;  and  when  they  are 
ripe,  vegetables  occupy  the  ground  till  spring, 
and  terminate  the  rotation  of  which  this  is  the 
formula : 

First   year,  Indian  corn  manured. 

Second  do.  Corn,  followed  by  beans. 

Third    do.  Cotton. 

Fourth  do.  Corn,  followed  by  clover. 

Fifth     do.  Melons,  followed  by  vegetables. 

5  years.      8  crops. 

This  course  therefore  supplies  eight  crops  in 
five  years,  two  of  which  are  corn,  three  legeu- 
mes,  one  commercial,  and  two  destined  for  the 
cattle.  By  this  variety  the  soil  is  enabled  to 
produce  all  that  the  earth  can  possibly  afford  to 
human  industry." — Page  513. 

A^'afiles — Although  not  within  the  scope  of  my 
design,  I  am  tempted  to  give  you  a  short  ex- 
tract alluding  to  this  place,  which  I  know  to 
be  correct. — 

"  To  a  student  of  nature,  to  an  artist,  to  a  man 
of  pleasure,  to  any  man  who  can  be  happy 
among  people  who  seldom  even  affect  virtue, 
perhaps  there  is    no  residence    in    Europe   so 


niay  at  least   jilace  us  on   an  equality  in  raising 
this  article,  with  more  Southern  latitudes. 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


Greensburgli,  28i/i  ylugust  1822. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant 
in  the  course  of  last  week,  during  the  hurry  of 
the  court  then  sitting  in  this  place,  and  am  now 
much  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  supreme  court 
which  commences  its  session  for  the  Western 
District  at  Pittsburgh  on  Monday  next. 

In  readily  attempting  to  comp'ly  with  your  re- 
quest, the  ciicumstaiices  mentioned  must  excuse 
my  delay,  and  also  form  my  apology  for  any  im- 
lierfection  in  this  comnuinication  ;  I  'had  procured 
through  the  iiiter\ention  of  a  friend,  a  quantity  of 
tobacco  seed  from  the  Havana,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  March  last,  had  a  hot  bed  prejiared  about 
fourteen  feet  long,  and  three  feet  wide,  covered 
with  glass,  in  the  usual  form,  the  stable  manure 
perhaps  thirty  inches  deep  covered  with  rich 
garden  mould  about  six  inches  deep,  with  this  I 
mixed  four  boxes  of  stone  coal  ashes,  and  about 
four  quarts   of   '  '   " 


quarts   of   hickory    ashes.      The  seed  was 

,,  ,, mixed  with  perhaps  a  pint  of  plaster  of  Paris, 

er  before  been  cultivated  here  with  such  success  '■^^    well  for  the    purpose   of    a  manure  as  the 

as  to  render  it  a  profitable  or  even  a  safe  crop. more    easily  to   sow    the    seed    evenly.      Then 

But  an  experiment  in  its  culture  is  now  niaking-.P"'  about  an  inch  deep  of  garden  mould,  passing 
by  A.  W.  Foster,  Esq.  of  this  place  which  pro-  the  mould  through  a  riddle,  on  one  part  ;  and 
misesto  be  crowned  with  success.  He  procured  '^^^'^  ""  'nt^li  on  another  part,  then  placed  a  board 
some  Havana  seed  and  by  the  aid  of  a  liot-bed,h^cro3s  the  bed,and  had  it  pressed  down.     Subse- 


had  his  plants  ready  for  setting  nut  at  a  much  ear 
lier  period  than  could  otherwise  have  been  done, 
as  early,  indeed  as  the  frost  would  permit  their 
exposure.  His  lot  of  about  an  acre  adjoining 
this  town  now  presents  a  promising  appearance  of 
a  fine  crop.  The  plants  are  remarkably  vigor- 
ous and  healthful,  generally  fiom  20  to  30  inches 
high  with  from  12  to  20'  leaves  each.  Some 
choice  ones  on  the  1st  inst.  measured  in  height  43 
inches,  have  22  leaves,  some  of  wliich  are  20 
inches  long  and  14  broad.  From  their  being  so 
far  forward  now,  it  may  safely  be  anticipated 
that  they  will  have  ample  time  to  reach  complete 
maturity  before  the  frost,  and  if  there  be  any  pe- 
culiar advantage  to  be  derived  to  the  quality  of 
the  plant  by  the  warm  suns,  of  the  long  summer 
days,  this  crop  will  surely  have  a  full  share  of  it. 

lix-tract  from  the  same  fia/ier  of  July  26,  1822. 
You  noticed  in  your  paper  of  the  5th  inst.  the 
growth  of  a  crop  of  Tobacco,  in  one  of  the  out 
lots  adjoining  this  place,  from  plants  raised  in 
a  hot  bed,  from  seeds  procured  from  the  Havana. 
Its  progress  from  that  time  has  been  astonishing- 
ly great.  The  blossoms  of  some  stalks  left  for 
seed,  have  already  fallen,  and  the  pods  are  full  of 
seed.  Last  week  and  this,  three  or  four  cart 
loads  have  been  cut  and  housed,  some  of  the 
leaves  measure  twenty  five  inches  long  and  six- 
teen broad.  The  remainder  appears  to  be  ripen- 
ing fast.  The  seed  we  are  assured  is  of  the  very 
best  quality  of  tobacco  raised  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  and  procured  in  that  district  of  country 
called  in  Havana,  "  Vuelta  Abago,"  which  is  so 
peculiarly  sought  after,  for  the  manufacture  of 
cigars  ;  we  are  assured  that  this  tobacco,  soils  in 
the  Havana,  for  eighty  dollars  per  hundred.  If 
by  means  of  the  hot-bed,  tobacco  even  of  the 
quality  of  the  James'  River  sv.eet  leaf  could  be 
raised  in  this  country,  it  may  form  an  important 
article  in  its  exports.  The  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation in  early  plants,  as  already  evidenced  in 
the  experiment  made,  would  appear  to  more  than 


quent  experience,  proved  the  compost  to  be  of 
the  best  possible  quality  ;  the  plants  grew  with 
the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  although  frequently 
almost  daily,  watered  with  three  or  four  watering- 
cans,  full  of  water  at  a  time,  the  earth  remained 
loose  and  open.  I  found  however  the  earth  to  be 
not  sufficiently  deep, as  I  was  much  annoyedbythe 
rising  of  mushrooms,  or  as  they  are  sometimes 
called  toad  stools.  This  probably  would  not  have 
been  the  case  in  so  great  a  degree,  had  the  earth 
been  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep  ;  that  part  of  the 
bed  also  which  was  covered  the  deepest  produced 
scarcely  any  plants,  and  I  had  therefore  to  trans- 
plant into  it,  from  other  parts  of  the  bed,  where 
the  seed  had  been  covered  lighter,  and  where 
the  plants  appeared  to  be  too  close  ;  a  small 
bug  which  appeared  shortly  after  tlie  plants  rose 
and  destroyed  some,  disappeared  entirely  on  ma- 
king a  leach  of  soot,  and  watering  the  plants  and 
bed  with  it. 

I  commenced  transplanting  into  the  lot  prepar- 
ed for  the  purpose  on  the  3d  of  May.  The  leaves 
then  about  the  size  of  a  dollar  and  larger,  many 
plants  were  destroyed  by  the  common  cutworm, 
which  had  to  be  replanted,  and  against  which  I 
discovered  no  remedy  but  time,  attention  and  pa- 
tience. 

On  the  17th  June  one  plant  measured  from  the 
top  of  the  hill  23  inches  in  height,  a  leaf  13^ 
inches  long,  and  9  inches  bi-oad,  14  leaves  on  the 
stalk. 

On  the  1st  July  one  plant  measured  3  feet  3J 
inches  in  height,  one  leaf  17  inches  long,  and  10 
inchesbroad  with  20  leaves  on  the  stalk,  another 
plant  which  had  been  topped  early  by  accident, 
having  only  7  leaves,  one  of  which  measured  20 
inches  in  length,  and  Uinches  broad. 

On  the  10th  of  July  the  height  of  one  plant  was 
5  feet  3  inches,  length  of  one  leaf  22A  inches  in 
breadth  15j  inches,  the  next  day  I  measured 
another  stalk  5  feet  10  inches  in  height. 

On  the  15th  of  July  two  stalks  were  cutbein  fully 
ripe,  1st  stalk  had  11  leaves,  23  inches  long  15 
inches  broad  ;   2d  do.  7  leaves,  one   of   which 


temntintr  as  Xanlpt  anH  itc  Pr.,M,.«„o      a     i-      I     1—-—..- ..^.. >-,..>.>..«  <»j.jyv.a,  lu  uu.ic  man  inciies   oroaQ  ;   )ia  oo.  7  leaves,  one   o 

tempting  as  ^  aples  and  its  environs.    A  climate  compensate  for  the  expence  of  the  hot  bed  ;  and  measured  24  inches  long.  16  inches  broad! 
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^^  :.  M  7  i","t7finishpd  cutting  one  lot  of  first  in  Bulk  from  5  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon,  until  U, When  it  is  taken  into  co:is.dcra'-.ioii  tlie  invjr- 
Oa  tlie  olst  July  finished  cutting  one        oi  nis  .^,^^^^^  .^^  ^^^^  forenoon  of  the  next  day.  tance  of  this  production  in  Dyir,^  and  Medicine, 

planting  ^ '°"J^ ^f "  f "  ^f;*";  o„e  „„,,  „£  Tobacco'  In  all  vegetables  there  appears  to  be  a  gummy  tlieir  present  high  price  (from  50  to  §60  per 
On  the  ah  August  puiua  one  poa  oi      uuac      .  ^^^^^^.^^^^^  subject  to  fermentation  in  bulk,  after'  cwt.)  and  their  not  being  indigenous  in  any  other 

■^^^/ti^^S^^h  August     finished   cutting  the  M|the  vegeUj^e^is  dried  un^ 

'^'■^rf^ir^goi^i^i^'ii^iL^l^f.-om  memorand.lcase -after'  hay  is^ put  -^o  the  barn._^  And  ev.n|of  our  citizens._a.^conecti.g   and  sending  them 

made  atthe  several  dates  mentioned. 


L.iJ-3\.      tlll.'-l         iHij      "^      ^^-      ...^^.      ...^       

Hour,  when   sent  from  this  country  to  New   Or-  to  the  northward  for  sale.' 


given  some ,  ..  ._  .        . 

sure,  had  some  plants  the  leaves  of  whi_ ^ 

surcd  31  inches  long,  and  21  inches  broad,  with  by  tire. 

from  17  to  23  leaves  L.n  the  stalk,  the  leaves   are  |  ^  I  have  hart 

roui 

The  one 

num 

heard  of  or  seen 


mea-' would  be  the  case  with  Tobacco,  which  is  cured 
r  fire. 

some  cigars   made  of  the   tobacco. 


?dnVat  the  stalk  an    atthe  ^nd  like  a  shovel,  from  leaves  partially  dried,  which  have  all   he 
onf  I  have  last  mentioned  had  the    greatest  |  indications  of  the  tannly  from  which    he  plant  is 
"ber   of  supe.ficial  inches  that  I    have    ever  .descended,  nothing  ot  the  nauseating  taste  of  the 
•H  nf  m-  «PPnn  a  tobacco  leaf  *  common  cigar,  the  ashes  also  being  remarkably 

•d  of  01  seen  in  a  tobacco  ^^^^^^  ^  fcared'white,  and  remaining  until  the  cigar  is  half  smo^ 


subj 
T 

diffc 

ing  out  the  true  path, 

succeeded.  The  season  being  hot  and  dry,  a  de- 
viation became  necessary  from  the  course  usually 
pursued  when  more  advanced  ;  after  being  cut  it 
must  neither  be  suffered  to  remain  so  long  expo- 
sed to  the  sun,  nor  after  removed  so  long  in  bulk 
before  it  is  hung  up  as  is  generally  recommended. 
1-t  must  also  1)C  hung  closer  and  more  care  must 
be  taken,  during  the  progress  of  curing,  to  keep 
it  compact ;  in  the  first  case  it  will  decompose,  and 
the  essential  oil  will  escape,  in  the  second  the 
water  will  evaporate,  and  the  green  colouring 
matter  will  remain  in  the  leaf. 

The  whole  secret  appears  to  bain  expelling  the 
colouring  matter  and  preserving  the  essential  oil 
in  which  the  aroma  exists. 

The  volatile  parts  of  tobacco  are  water,  the 
colouring  matter  and  the  essential  oil ;  water  is 
the  most  volatile,  and  if  a  single  leaf  or  a  single 
stalk  is  hung  up  separately,  the  water  soon  es- 
capes, the  pores  of  the  leaf  close  and  the  green 
colouring  matter  remains. 

At  this  season,  when  it  is  hung  up,  there  is  no 
danger  of  heating  under  so  dry  an  atmosphere, 
nor  does  there  appear  the  least  necessity  of  in- 
curring the  risque  of  heating  it,  by  letting  it  lie  in 
bulk  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  hung  up  in  mass, 
close,  and  compact,  and  kept  so  during  the  pro- 
cess of  curing  the  mass  will  remain  moist  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  leaves  in  the  first  place  as- 
sume a  yellow  colour,  the  blue  part  of  the  colour- 
ing matter,  (for  green  although  one  of  the  pris- 
matic colours  is  well  known  to  be  a  compound  of 
blue  and  yellow,)  will  in  the  meantime  escape 
and  by  a  new  combination  proljably  of  oxygen 
with  the  tannin  principle,  the  leaf  becomes 
brown.  The  essential  oil  is  the  least  volatile  ; 
nevertheless,  if  suffered  to  remain  in  bulk  beyond 
a  certain  point  of  fermentation,  a  decomposition 
will  take  place  and  the  essential  oil  escape.  I 
hada  few  stalksthus  injured  by  suffering  it  to  lie 


tobacco  house,  where  my  boys  are  putting  it  in 
bulk  ;  it  was  brought  in,  on  account  of  its  appear- 
ing more  fully  cured  than  some  others.' 


Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor  .  f m.  Farmer, 
dated  Edcntori,  TV.  C.  16th  Juffust. 
"  Our  corn  crops  are  very  much  injured  by 
the  drought. — It  is  generally  believed  that  there 
will  not  be  half  crops  raised  in  this  and  the  two 
adjacent   counties." 

SUBSTRATUM  PLOUGHING. 
Extract  of  a  letter  to    the  Elditor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  dated  BROOK  GKOTE,  Mont^ 
gomery   Co.  Md.  8th  mo.  30th,  1822. 
"  Our   crops  in  this  neighbourhood   are  likeljr 
to  be  very  short,  particularly  roots  of  every  des- 
cription.    We  have    not  had  rain  since  planting 
our    summer   crops  sufficient   even   to   wet   the 
ground  plough  deep. — We  however  find  a  stri- 
king difference  wherever  the  substratum  plough 
has  been  used,   as    the  corn  in    every   instance 


i  am  well  assured   that  whatever  maybe  my  K-etains  a  tolerable  colour,  and   in  some  instan- 


fate  in  making  this   experiment,  at  least  my  ci- 
gars will  be  well  puffed. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
J.  S.  Skinneb,  Esq.  A.  W.  FOSTER 


*  Several Iwr.'ions  in  this  country  ivere  induced 
to  try  the cv/icriment  of  raising-  tolxicco  thin  year. 
From  the  success  ivith  'which  it  has  been  attended, 
I  am  confident  it  -iui/l  be  very  generally  tried  Jiext 
year.  There  is  scarcely  a  farmer  that  could  not 
raise  an  acre  or  more,  without  any  incom.<eniencc. 
This,  though  small  in  the  detail,  tvouM  be  con- 
siderable in  the  aggregate  :  I  have  been  assured  by 
the  gentleman  tvho  forwarded  me  the  seed,  and 
whom  I  have  seen  since  my  frrmer  communication 
that  it  is  the  choicefit  seed  of  the  Island,  and  I  have 
yet  enough  of  -i  to/:laut  1000  nrn-. 


*  This  leaf  we  have  exhibited  to  several  res- 
iiectable  manufactures,  who  have  jironounced  it 
of  good  (/ualiiy,and  better  flavour  than  the  tobac- 
co generally  brought  to  this  market,  but  much  in- 
ferior to  that  raised  fr07n  the  same  kind  of  seed 
in  Cuba.  We  have  had  the  leaf  made  into  cigars, 
and  tried  by  good  judges,  who  think  they  /lartake 
somewhat  of  the  S/ianish  Cigar.  The  value  of 
this  tobacco,' to  manufactures,  i,i  not  worth  more 
than  the  ordinary  kinds  ;  but  for  shi/i/iing,  fiar- 

ularty  for  the  Bremeii  market,  if  in  the  curing 
a  good  bright  yellow  can  he  given  to  it,  without 
regard  to  flavour,  will  readily  bring  from  $10 
to  $15. — Edit.  Am.  Farmer. 

PRODUCTS  OF  FLORIDA. 

A  writer  in  the  Floridian,  published  in  Pcn- 
sacola,  states  a  fact  which  may  be  interesting 
to  many  persons — "It  may  perhaps  be  grati 
fying  to  your  readers  to  learn  that  among  the 
abundant  vegetable  productions  of  West  Flo- 
rida, tlie  Quercus  Cerris  or  Oriental  Oak 
stands  in  the  first  class.  It  owes  its  importance 
princij)ally  to  the  production  of  Nut  galls — 
they  lui\e  hitherto  been  imported  from  the 
Mediterranean  at  a  great  expense,  and  their 
importance  in  manufactures  is  well  known. — 
They  are  the  production  of  an  insect  or  an 
hymenofiterous  species.  The  Cynojis  Querci- 
folu,  who  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  and 
tender  branches  of  the  tree — an  excrescence  is 
soon  formed  around  the  egg,  which  enlarges  to 
ball  the  size  of  a  bullet,  enclosing  the  egg — 
hich  in  process  of  time  is  hatched,  and  the  em- 
bryo often  undergoing  several  changes,  finally 
eats  its  way  out  of  its  prison.  This  excrescence 
is  the  Nut  gall — and  those  found  in  Florida  are 
equal  in  every  respect  to  those  imported  from 
the  Levant. 

This  tree  seldom  attains  the  height  of  ten 
feet,  and  grows  principally  in  low  and  wet  si- 
tuations, and  the  galls  cover  the  branches  in 
great  profusion.  The  writer  of  this  gathered 
in  the  space  of  a  few  moments  seveml  pounds. 


ccs  will  yield  at  least  double  what  the  land 
adjoining,  of  equal  quality,  where  the  common 
plough  only  has  been  used.  I  can  confidently 
recommend  the  plan  of  stirring  the  sub-soil, 
ind  hope  that  thee  will  not  fail  to  avail  thy- 
self of  its  great  advantages. 

In  haste,  thy  friend, 

ROGER  BROOKE 
John  S.  Skinner. 


ERRATA. 
"  In  the  communication  of  Judge  Peters,  ou 
the  subject  ot  Tunisian  sheep,  our  readers 
will  please  to  correct  the  generic  term  used 
"by  writers  of  natural  history. — For  Laticandoe, 
read  LaticaiKloe." 


WBM  S^iilEmillS. 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER,  6,    1822. 


PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 
Red  wheat,  $1  18  to  1  21— White  do.,  $1  22 
1  25 — White  corn,  75  cts. — Yellow  do.,  73  cts. — 
Oats,  33  to  37  cts.— Rye,  50  to  55  cts. — Flour 
from  the  wagons,  ,g6  37  a  6  50— Wharf,  do.  $6 
25,  90  days— Shad,  from  $6  50  to  8  50— Her- 
rings, ^3  25  to  3  75 — Beef,  Northern  mess  per 
bbl.  $10  to  10  25 — Baltimore,  prime  do.  g9  to 
.59  75 — Hams,  10  to  12  cents — middlings,  6  to 
8  cents — Cotton,  West  India,  per  lb.  accord- 
ing to  quality,  15  to  25  cents — New  Orleans 
prime,  16  to  18  cents — Georgia,  upland,  do.  14 
to  16  cents — Cheese,  N.  England,  12  to  15  cents, 
scarce — Coal,  Virginia,  per  bushel,  25  to  30 
cts. — Englisli  do.,  40  cts. — Flax  per  lb.  10  to  lOi 
cents — Hops,  fresh,  per  lb.  10  to  12  cents — Hogs' 
lard,  per  lb,  9  to  10  cents — Hides,  E.  Shore,  per 
lb.  8  to  10  cents — Leather,  soal,  per  lb.  24  to  25 
cts. — Upper  do.,  whole  hide,  $?>  to  f.i  25 — 
Salt,  St.  Ubcs,  per  bushel,  50  cts. — Cadiz,  do, 
42  cts. — Liverpool,  blown,  40  cts. — Ground  do. 
50 — Turks'  Island,  60 — Wool,  Merino,  full  blood, 
per  lb.  35  to  40  cts. — Do.  mixed,  28  to  30  cts. — 
Common  country  do.,  20  to  30  cts. 

Maryland  Tobacco — Fine  yellow,  none — 
Good  do.,  .})?20  to  25— Fine  spangled,  ,jgl6  to  18 
—Fine  red,  ^12  to  17 — Good  do.,  p  to  10— 
Very  scarce,  wanted — Common  dark,  ^3  to  4  50, 
plenty,  na   demand— Second  do.,  ^1 59  to  3. 


No.  2;'?. — Vol..   *. 
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HOUTICLLTUKE. 


POMARIl'M  BRlTAIsNlCUM, 
.'Iti    Historical  and  Botanical  account  of  /•''rtiits, 
knov^'ti    it!   Great   Britain,  Itu    Henry    P/iiliJis. 
— Second  Edition. 

(Ccntinued  from  page  190.) 

FILBERT.— CORYLUS. 

A  s/iecies  of  t/ic  Hazlc-^rce.  In  Botaruj,  a  Ge- 
nus of  I  lie  Mondcia  Polyandna  Class. 
Filberts  wci'c  originally  brought  out  of  Pon- 
tus  into  Natolia  and  Greece,  and  were  tliere- 
forc  called  Pontic  nuts:  from  thence  they 
were  ])rocured  by  the  Romans,  and  Ijrought  in- 
to Italy,  where  they  acquired  the  name  of 
Abcllani,  or  Avcllana,  nuts,  from  Abella  or 
Avellins,  u  town  of  Campania ;  where  the  best 
were  cultivated,  (Plin.  b.  15,  c.  22.)  and  from 
thence  arose  the  French  name  Aveline. 

These  nuts  still  continue  to  be  cultivated  in 
the  same  situation;  and,  accoi-ding  to  Mr. 
Swinburn's  account,  the  whole  face  of  the 
neighbouring  valley  is  covered  with  tlicm,  and 
which,  in  good  vears,  brings  in  a  profit  of  60,000 
ducats  (£ll,2o0.) 

Fuller,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1660,  says, 
"  gardening  was  first  brought  into  England,  for 
profit,  seventy  years  ago,"  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  adds,  "  gardening  crept  out  of 
Holland  into  Kent." 

It  is  supposed,  that  within  a  few  miles  round 
Maidstone  in  that  count)',  there  are  more  fil 
berts  growing  at  the  present  time,  than  in  all  Eng- 
land besides,  there  being  several  hundred  acres 
planted  with  filbert-trees  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
town.  The  London  market  is  entirely  supplied 
from  thence  with  these  nuts,  which  are  excel 
lent  in  quality,  and,  if  quite  ripe,  will  keep 
good  for  several  years  placed  in  a  dry  room. 

Filberts  are  not  only  much  more  agreeable 
than  the  common  nuts,  but  are  esteemed  whole- 
some and  nourishing  when  taken  with  modera- 
tion. The  cream  of  these  nuts  is  good  for  the 
stone  and  heat  of  urine.  Emulsions  may  also 
be  made  of  them.  The  Romans  used  them  with 
vinegar  and  wormwood  seed  for  the  yellow 
jaundice. 

Filberts  are  not  found  to  answer  well  but  on 
very  few  soils  :  they  seem  to  like  a  stony,  san- 
dy loam  ;  for  in  rich  soils  they  grow  too  lux- 
uriantly to  produce  fruit,  but  much  depends  on 
the  skill  and  management  in  pruning  these  trees. 
In  Kent,  they  are  not  suffered  to  grow  above  five 
or  six  feet  high,  and  are  kept  with  a  short 
stem,  like  a  gooseberry-bush,  and  very  thin  of 
wood,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  punch-bowl 
From  the  class  in  which  the  tree  is  ranged 
in  botany,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  male 
and  female  flowers  grow  quite  distinct.  The 
male  flower  is   a   scaly   catkin,   resembling  the 


tinople,  before  ConsKintine  had  given  his  name 
to  that  citv;  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  Greeks  procured  it  from  more  eastern 
countries.  They  were  first  cultivated  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  John  Ray,  in  1665,  and  are  ge- 
nerally called    Cobnuts. 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  Vitellius  brought  the 
nuts,  called  Jistic/is,  into  Italy,  a  little  before 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  and  that  Flaccus  Pompc- 
ius,  who  served  in  the  wars  with  Vitellius,  car- 
ried them  into  Spain.  Nuts  are  now  grown  in 
that  country  in  such  quantities,  according  to  tlie 
account  of  Mr.   Swinburn,  that   from    a    .single 

ood,  near  Recus,  sixty  thousand  bushels  have 
been  collected  in  one  year,  and  shipped  from 
Barcelona,  whence  they  are  called  Barcelona 
nuts. 

It  was  the  custom  among  the  Romans  for  the 
bi'idegroom,  on  the  night  of  his  marriage,  to 
scatter  nuts  among  the  boys,  intimating  that  he 
dropt  boyish  amusements,  and  thencetorth  was 
to  act  as  a  man.     ( Servius.  Pliny.) 

Columella  states,  that  if  nuts  be  steeped  in 
water  and  honey  before  they  are  planted,  they 
will  grow  more  speedily,  and  produce  sweeter 
fruit. 


GOOSEBERRY.— GROSSULARIA 

/;;  Botany,  a  S/iecies  of  the  Ribes,  of  the  Class 
Pentandria  Monogynia. 
The  gooseberry,  which  is  now  so  much  and 
so  justly  esteemed,  is  a  native  of  Europe  ;  and 
as  it  grew  in  the  woods  and  hedges  about  Dar- 
lington, Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  and  other 
northern  counties,  in  the  wild  state,  I  consider 
it  indigenous  to  this  country,  although  Drs. 
Smith  and  Miller  both  entertained  doubts  of  its 
being  truly  so.  It  appears  not  to  have  been 
known  to  the  ancients,  either  in  Greece  or  Rome, 
as  their  authors  have  made  no  mention  of  it; 
but  it  is  noticed  by  the  earliest  naturalists  who 
have  written  in  this  country,  notwithstand- 
ing it  was  a  fruit  much  neglected,  according  to 
AUioni's  account,  who  says,  "  they  are  eatable, 
but  somewhat  astringent."  Gerai'd  says,  "  it  is 
called  feaberry-bush,  in  Cheshire,  my  native 
country,"  and  I  find  that  it  had  the  same  name 
in  Lancashire  and  Y'orkshire.  In  Norfolk  it  was 
abbreviated  into  feabes.  It  appears  to  have  ta- 
ken the  name  of  gooseberry,  from  its  being 
used  as  a  sauce  for  young  or  green  geese. 

Gerard  says,  "  These  plants  do  grow  in  our 
London  gardens,  and  elsewhere,  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  fruit  is  used  in  divers  sawces  for 
meate :  they  are  used  in  brothes  insteade  of 
veriuice,  which  maketli  the  broth  not  oneiy 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  it  is  greatly  profitable 
to  such  as  are  troubled  with  a  hot  burning 
ague." 

Parkinson  says,  that  "  the  berries,  whilst 
they  are  small,  green,   and  hard,  are  much  used 


July  to  November,  by  those  who  have  well-regu- 
lated varieties,  as  some  kinds  ripen  early,  while- 
others  are  not  only  later,  but  have  the  quality 
of  hanging  on  the  bushes  until  near  Chri.stmas; 
among  the  last,  the  Wiirrington  gooseberry  is 
considered  the  best.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
give  even  the  names  of  all  the  varieties  of  this 
fruit,  finding  them  so  numerous,  that  one  nurse- 
ryman furnished  me  with  his  list,  and  obliged 
me  with  a  sight  of  300  varieties,  the  largest  of 
which  in  weight   was  equal  to  three  guineas  and 

half. 

Gooseberries  are  preserved  in  the  green 
state  with  little  trouble  or  expense,  so  as  to  re- 
tain their  natural  flavour  for  tarts  or  cream, 
&:c. ;  and,  when  ripe,  they  make  excellent  jam, 
and  a  delicious  and  ornamental  sweetmeat. 

To  procure  gooseberries  large  for  the  table, 
t  is  desirable  to  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissars 
all  the  small  berries,  which  are  equally  good 
for  the  purpose  of  tarts. 

The  wine  made  from  green  gooseberries,  if 
properly  managed,  is  but  a  shade  below  cham- 
paign ;  and  the  black  gooseberry,  when  ripe,  af- 
fords a  luscious  wine. 

The  pale  gooseberry  was  first  brought  from 
Flanders  in  the  year  that  Henry  the  Eighth  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  This 
monarch,  and  his  daughter  Queen  Elizabeth, 
seem  to  have  encouraged  the  art  of  gardening, 
as  during  their  reigns,  most  of  our  best  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  first  introduced  and  culti- 
vated in  this  kingdom  ;  but  even  during  the 
reign  of  these  sovereigns,  gooseberry  leaves 
were  used  as  a  salad  by  those  who  could  not  af- 
ford to  send  to  Holland  for  a  lettuce. 

The  gooseberry  is  but  little  esteemed  on  the 
continent,  for  want  of  being  more  known ;  and 
foreigners  seem  astonished  at  the  size  and  flavour 
of  this  fruit  in  England.  It  cannot  be  propa- 
gated with  success  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world;  but  in  this  happy  island  we  procure,  by 
the  aid  of  stoves,  the  finest  fruits  of  the  hottest 
climes  ;  we  may  therefore  justly  say  with  the 
poet. — 


bullion  in  fringe;  it  appears  in  autumn,  and  to  be  boiled  or  scalded,  to  make  sauce  for  fish 
waits  for  the  expansion  of  the  female  blossom  or  flesh  of  divers  sorts."  Green  gooseberries  have 
in  the  spring,  from  whence  the  nut  arises:  tliis  continued  to  be  used  as  a  sauce  for  mackerel 
is   very   diminutive,  but   of  a  fine  crimson   co-  since  my  memoi-y,  in  many  parts  of  the  country ; 


lour;  therefore  the  pruner  should  make  him 
self  acquainted  with  the  wood  that  produces 
each  blossom,  and  not  destroy  too  many  of  the 
male  flowers  that  will  fall  from  the  tree  after 
they  have  discharged  their  pollen,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  future  fruit. 

To  preserve  filberts,  they  should  be  gather- 
ed quite  ripe,  and  laid  for  some  days  on  the 
floor  of  a  room,  where  the  sun  can  get  in,  to  dry 
them  effectually. 

The  Byzantium  nut,  although  much  esteemed 
for  it's  flavour  and  size,  is  but  little  cultivated 
in  this  country,  and  very  rarely  seen  in  oui 
markets.    This  nut  was  brought  from   Constan- 


and  they   are  often   mentioned  by  the  French  as 
grosseilles  aux  inaquereaux. 

The  gooseberry,  which  was  but  a  small  ber 
ry  in  the  wild  state,  has,  like  the  apple,  been 
multiplied  in  it's  variety,  and  brought  to  it's 
present  size  by  the  art  and  industry  of  the  En 
glish  and  Dutch  gardeners;  and  it  isnow  deemed 
one  of  our  most  valuable  fruits,  being  so  easily  pro 
pagated  and  so  regular  in  it's  production,  furnishing 


On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine  ; 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil. 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil  ; 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies. 

It  has  been  a  question  agitated  among  physi- 
cians, whether  fruits  be  safer  before  or  after 
meals.  The  answer  to  this  seems  to  depend  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  stomach.  In  a  weak  stom- 
ach, they  are  more  apt  to  be  noxious  when  emp- 
than  when  distended  with  animal  food. 
Here  likewise  they  cannot  be  taken  in  such 
quantity  as  to  hurt.  In  strong  stomachs  there  is 
little  difference ;  there  they  would  seem  to  pro- 
mote appetite.  In  weak  stomachs  even  when 
full,  if  taken  in  too  great  quantity,  they  may 
be  very  hurtful,  by  increasing  the  active  fer- 
mentation of  the  whole.  The  ancients  alleged, 
that  the  mild  fruits  should  be  taken  before,  and 
the  acerb  after  meals,  as  being  fitter  to  brace  up 
the  stomach,  and  promote  digestion.  (Lectures 
on  the  Materia  Medica.J 

The  gooseberry  bush  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
or  suckers ;  but  the  former  way  is  preferable, 
as  the  roots  are  less  likely  to  shoot  out  suckers. 
Straight   shoots  should  be  selected  about  eight 

nches  long,  and  planted  about  half  the  length. 


our  tables,  at  all  seasons  ot  the  year,  with  a  whole-  in  good  mould  or  light  earth.  The  best  timefor 
some  and  agreeable  diet.  It  is  the  earliest  as  welllplanting  them  is  in  the  autumn,  just  before  the 
asoneof  thebestfiuitoforspringtarts  ;  and,  whenlleaves  begin  to  fall.  Iti-:  desirable  to  sow  the 
ripe,  the  gooseberry  is  regarded  by  all  classes  seeds  of  ripe  gooseberries,  as  oy  this  means 
of  society  at  the  desert,  where  it  appears   from i you  have  the  chance  of  new  varieties;   and  the 
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bushes  generally  grow   in  a   better    shape  than 
either  by  cuttings  or  suckers. 

In  pruning  these  bushes,  observe  to  keep  the 
stem  quite  free  from  shoots,  at  least  that  from 
ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  ground,  there  be 
but  one  regular  stem.  I  have  seen  them  train- 
ed on  t:-ellis  work,  where  the  fruit  has  grown  and 
ripened  well  ;  and  it  is  a  most  desirable  method 
for  small  gardens,  as  they  have  a  neat  appear- 
piice,  take  but  little  room,  andfoi-m  a  good  back 
ground  to  flower-borders. 


GOURD.— CUCURBITA. 
In  Botany,  of  the   MoKdcia  Syugenesia   Class. 
A'atural  Order,  Cucurbitacea. 
The   plants  of  this  genus  are  very   nearly  al- 
lied to  those  of  cucumis,  and  of  them  there  is  a 
great  variety. 

Gourds  were  more  esteemed  by  the  ancients, 
than  either  melons  or  cucumbers.  Pliny  has 
minutely  described  them  as  ditf'erent  from  the 
pompion  or  cucumber.  He  says,  "they  are 
employed  for  more  purposes,  and  are  more  use- 
ful than  the  former  fruit.  When  properly  dress- 
ed," he  says,  "  they  are  a  light,  mild,  and 
■wholesome  food.  The  young  and  tender 
stalks,"  he  state.=,  "  were  dressed  and  served 
up  to  table  as  a  good  dish ;  and  the  fruit  of 
those  that  climbed  up  trees,  or  vails,  or  on  the 
frames  of  arbours,  were  better  food  than  those 
■which  crept  on  the  ground.  They  have  of  late, 
says  this  author,  "  been  much  used  for  pots  and 
pitchers  ;"  but  long  before,  they  liad  been  used 
as  barrels  to  keep  wine  in.  Both  the  wild  and 
tlie  garden-gourd  was  much  used  in  medicine 
by  the  Romans,  who  also  employed  the  seeds 
as  a  charm  to  cure  the  ague.  (Pliny,  1.  xx.  c.  3.) 
Gei'ard  says,  "  the  pulp,  or  meat  of  the  gourd, 
used  as  a  poultice,  mitigates  all  hot  swellings, 
and  takes  away  the  head-ache  and  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes." 

The  bottle-gourd,  ( Lagenaria,)  grows  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  to  near  six  feet  tong, 
and  two  feet  thick.  The  rinds  or  shells  are 
used  by  the  negroes  in  the  West-India  ialands  as 
bottles,  holding  from  one  pint  to  many  gallons. 
Barham  speaks  of  one  that  held  nine  gallons; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffith  Hughes  mentions 
them,  in  his  History  of  Barbadoes,  as  holding 
twenty-two  gallons.  The  shells  are  cleared  of 
the  pulp  and  seeds  by  the  negroes  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — they  make  a  hole  at  one  end,  into 
■which  they  pour  hot  water,  in  order  to  dissolve 
the  pulp,  which  afterwards  is  extracted  with  a 
stick,  and  the  inside  rinsed  with  sand  and  wa- 
ter, to  loosen  and  clear  away  the  fibres  that  re- 
main; they  are  then  dried  and  become  fit  for  use, 
and  will  contain  water  or  other  liquids  for  a 
length  of  time. 

Sloan*  mentions  one  of  these  gourds  as  large 
as  the  human  body.  Brown  says,  "  the  decoc- 
tion of  the  leaves  is  recom.mcndcd  much  in  pur- 
ging clysters,  and  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  often 
employed  in  resolutive  poultices."  He  adds, 
that  "  it  is  bitter  and  purgative,  and  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  conmion  coloquintida." 
Sloane  and  Barham  describe  a  sweet  gourd, 
which,  the  latter  says,  "  grow  two  or  three  feet 
long,  as  big  as  a  man's  thigh,  is  full  of  sweet 
pulp  that  makes  a  pleasant  sort  of  sweetmeat 
or  preserve."  He  says,  "  the  distilled  water 
is  good  in  fevers,  and  the  pulp  applied  to  the 
eyes  abates  their  inflammation."  Sloane  says 
"  the  seeds  are  diuretic,  and  made  into 
emulsions,  temper  and  take  off  the  acrimony  of 
urine." 


rate  fist,  and  which,  he  says,  "  when  young  and 
properly  boiled  and  dressed  with  butter  and 
black  pepper,  is  a  delicious  vegetable."  Louri- 
ero  says,  "  this  fruit  is  of  great  use  in  long  voy- 
ages, as  it  may  be  kept  several  months  fresh 
and  sweet." 

'Ihe  Gourd,  called  Vegetable  Marrow,  is  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour.  Those  I  have  seen  did 
hot  exceed  from  seven  to  nine  inches  in  length. 
It  has  only  been  known  a  few  years  in  this 
country ;  and,  I  believe,  was  not  sold  in  the 
shops  and  mai-kets  before  the  summer  of  1819  ; 
and  although  they  are  of  so  late  an  introduction, 
the  accounts  are  very  imperfect :  but  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  seeds  were  brought  in 
some  East-India  ships,  and  likely   from  Persia, 

here  it  is  called  deader.  It  is  cultivated  in 
the  same  manner  as  cucumbers,  and  is  said  by 
those  who  have  grown  them  to  be  very  produc- 
tive. This  fruit  is  used  for  culinary  purposes 
in  every  stage  of  it's  gi-owth.  When  very  young, 
it  is  good  fried  with  butter;  when  half- grown, 
it  is  said  to  be  excellent,  either  plainly  boiled, 
and  served  up  sliced  ou  toasted  bread,  as  aspa- 
ragus ;  or  stewed  with  rice  sauce,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  likewise  sliced.  It  is  often  sent  to 
table  mashed  like  turnips :  when  full-grown,  it 
is  used  for  pies.  It  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended to  me  by  many  persons  who  have  grown 
it,  while  others  speak  of  it  as  but  little  superior 
to  the  pompion. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EXTRACTS  AND  REMARKS 

On  Italian  .'Igriculture,  communicated  for  the 
American  Farmer,  by  6'.  Hambleton,  Ksq. 
U.   S.  jVavy. 

Continued  from  page  163. 

SOIL  AND  AGRICULTURE  OF  TUSCANY. 

Tuscany  comprises  three  regions  entii'ely  dis- 
tinct. The  Arno  flowing  through  its  smiling  val- 
ley, forms  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains  a  hol- 
ow  of  which  Florence  occupies  the  centre,  and 
,vhich  extends  south  as  far  as  Cortona,  and  west 
to  Pisa.  Near  the  sea,  this  hollow,  which  is  fre- 
quently very  narrow,  opens  into  a  vast  smooth 
plain,  that  has  been  left  by  the  waters.  The 
ight  bank  of  the  Arno,  is  bordered  by  the  high 
chain  of  the  Apenines  ;  the  left  bank  extends  to 
the  sea,  and  to  the  frontiers  of  the  states  of  the 
church.  It  presents  an  unequal,  irregular  sur- 
face, the  soil  of  which  has  little  fertility,  and  the 
generally  unwholesome  ;  with  eminences 
crowned  by  ruins  of  all  ages. 

The  Appenine  region  comprises  the  two  sixths 
of  the  whole  extents  of  Tuscany  ;  the  rich  val- 
ley of  the  Arno  only  one  sixth  ;  the  three  other 
sixths  occupy  the  regions  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Maremma,  which  we  have  already  described ; 
and  of  which  Surina  may  be  e-onsidered  the  capi- 
tal. Thus  the  fertile  and  cultivated  part  of  Tus 
cany,  which  we  have  now  to  describe,  is  confined 
to  one  sixth  of  its  extent.  We  have  already  ex- 
hibited to  the  traveller  a  sketch  of  the  character 
and  physiognomy  of  the  Appenines,  in  which 
nothing  appears  to  the  eye  but  v-allies  ravaged  by 
torrents,  heaps  of  ruins,  woody  declivities  and 
wild  pastures.  The  same  features  serve  in  the 
Appenines  of  Tuscany,  though  somewhat  milder  ; 
the  summits  of  the  hills  being  less  elevated,  the 
declivities  not  so  steep,  with  fresher  pastures 
and   vallies  better  inhabited.     But,  like  all  the 


rest  of  the  Appenines,  the  population  is  poor,  fed 

on  chesnuts,  and  supported  by  the  profits  of  the 

Lunan   describes    the    squash    (melo/ieps,)   a  I  work  which  they  procure  by  emigrating  to  Flo- 


of  the  Isle  of  Elba.  The  course  of  the  Arno 
above  Florence,  traverses  the  ValdeChiana  ;  this 
valley  resembles  in  every  respect  the  Val  d'Amo 
which  extends  from  Florence  to  the  sea.  It  will 
be  suflicient  therefore  to  describe  the  latter,  in 
order  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  ■with  the 
whole  valley  watered  by  that  river. 

In  following  the  road  to  Pistoia  and  Lucca,  as 
far  as  Pisa,  we  continue  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
arno,  and  follow  the  foot  of  the  Appenines.  For- 
ests of  olive  trees  cover  the  foot  of  these  moun- 
tains and  their  foliage  conceals  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  little  farm  houses,  which  people  all  the 
base  of  these  mountains.  On  the  upper  slope 
grow  chesnuts,  whose  vigorous  verdure  contrasts 
with  the  pale  tint  of  the  olive,  and  forms  a  no- 
ble crown  to  this  magnificent  amphitheatre. 

The  road  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  cottages 
scarce  a  hundred  steps  from  each  other;  though 
built  of  brick,  they  have  a  justness  of  proportion 
and  an  elegance  of  form  unknown  in  our  climates. 
They  consist  only  of  a. single  pavilion,  which  has 
frequently  only  one  door,  and  two  windows,  in 
front.  These  houses  arc  always  placed  at  some 
distance  from  the  road,  and  ai-e  separated  from 
it  by  a  wall,  breast-high,  and  a  terrace  a  few  feet 
in  breadth.  On  the  wall  are  commonly  vases  of 
antique  form,  from  which  raise  aloes,  flowers,  or 
young  orange  trees.  The  house  itself  is  entirely- 
covered  with  vines,  and  in  front,  are  swarms  of 
young  girls,  dressed  in  white  linen,  with  silk  cor- 
sets, and  straw  hats,  oruamented  with  flowers, 
and  put  sideways  on  their  heads. 

They  are  incessantly  occupied  in  preparing  the 
fine  straw  which  is  the  treasure  of  this  valley, 
nd  of  which  the  Leghorn  hats  are  made. 
This  manufacture  is  the  source  of  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  Val  d'Arno  ;  it  brings  three  millions  of 
ivres*  annually,  which  arc  divided  solely  among 
the  women  of  this  country,  for  the  men  do  not 
meddle  with  this  work  in  the  least.  Each  girl 
purchases  for  a  few  sous  the  straw  that  she  wants; 
tries  to  plait  it  as  fine  as  possible,  and  sells  the 
hats  she  makes  herself  and  for  her  own  profit  ; 
which  in  length  of  time  forms  her  marriage  por- 
tion. The  father  of  a  family  has  a  right  howev- 
er to  exact  from  the  women  of  his  house  a  certain 
quantity  of  work  in  his  farm,  which  is  performed 
by  women  from  the  mountains  who  are  paid  by 
the  girls  of  the  plain  from  the  produce  of  their 
hats,  to  do  the  work  in  their  place.  In  fact  they 
gain  thirty  or  forty  sous  a  day,  by  plaiting  their 
straw,  while  they  can  get  a  poor  woi-k-woman 
from  the  Appenines  for  eight  or  ten.  They  also 
assert  that  any  rough  labour  would  harden  their 
fingers,  and  deprive  them  of  the  agility  necessary 
for  the  fineness  of  their  work. 

These  are  the  peasant  girls  of  the  Val  d'Arno  so 
much  celebrated  by  travellers  for  their  beauty, 
and  whom  Alfieri  used  to  go  and  visit  to  study 
their  language;  they  may  truly  be  called  Arcadi- 
an shepherdesses,  for  in  fact  they  are  not  peasants, 
being  never  exposed  to  heat,  toil  or  fatigue,  and 
consequently  always  preserve  their  native 
charms. 

It  is  said  that  two  acres  of  ground  are  sufficient 
to  supply  all  the  straw  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  hats  in  Tuscany.  This  straw  is  procured  fromi 
a  kind  of  unbearded  wheat,  cut  before  it  is  quite 
ripe,  and  which  has  been  bleached  by  the  sterili- 
ty of  the  soil.  The  spot  is  chosen  among  the  cal- 
careous hills;  it  is  never  manured,  and  the  seed 
is  sown  very  thick. 

These  numerous  habitations,  ao  near  each  oth- 
er, sufficiently  show  that  the  farms  themselves 
are  very  limited,  and  that  property  is  prodigiously- 
divided  in  these  vallies.  Their  extent,  m  fact, 
is  from   three  to  ten  acres,    they  are  situated 


small  gourd,    not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  mode-lrence,to  Leghorn,  the  Val  d'Arno,  and  the  mines 


A  livre  ix  20  cents,  nearly. 
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around  the  house,  and  arc  dividej  into  compart- 
ments by  small  canals  and  rows  of  trees.  These 
are  sometimes  mulberry,  but  almost  always  pop- 
lar, the  leaves  of  which  serve  as  food  for  animals. 
Each  being  a  vine-plant,  the  branches  of  which 
are  twisted  by  the  farmer  in  a  thousand  different 
directions. 

These  compartments,  arranijcd  in  long  squares, 
are  spacious  enough  to  lie  ploughed  with  a  plough 
without  wheels,  and  two  oxen— ten  or  twelve  far- 
mers have  a  pair  of  these  animals  among  them, 
and  they  employ  them  successively  to  plough  all 
the  farms.  These  oxen  come  from  the  Rowan 
state  and  from  the  Maremmas  ;  they  are  of  the 
Hungarian  breed,  extremely  well  kept,  and  are 
covered  with  pieces  of  white  linen,  ornamented 
with  a  great  deal  of  embroidery,  and  red  fringe, 
almost  every  farmer  keeps  a  neat  elegant  horse, 
which  is  harnessed  to  a  little  cart  with  two  wheels, 
neatly  made  and  painted  red  ;  it  serves  for  car- 
rying every  thing  about  the  farm,  and  especially 
to  take  the  farmers  to  mass  and  to  balls.  On  holi- 
days all  the  roads  are  coveied  with  hundreds  of 
these  little  cars,  flyir.g  in  all  directions,  and  con- 
veying young  women  adorned  with  flowers  and 
ribands. 

The  farmers  of  the  Val  d'Arno  have  not  forage 
enough  to  keep  cows;  and  therefore  they  only 
rear  heifers,  wiiich  they  buy  at  three  months  old, 
and  keep  till  they  are  eighteen,  when  they  sell 
them  to  the  butchers,  and  replace  them  with 
younger  ones.  The  drivers  bring  these  heifers 
to  the  fairs  of  the  Val  d'Arno  from  the  pastures  of 
the  Maremmas. 

This  custom  arises  from  the  rotation  of  crops 
adopted  in  these  vallies.  There  being  no  natu- 
ral meadow,  the  leaves  of  hay,  the  remains  of 
vegetables,  and  a  little  clover  is  the  only  food 
provided  for  the  cattle.  The  rotation  of  crops  is 
not  irrevocably  fixed,  but  is  most  commonly  as 
follows: — 

First  year,  Indian  corn,  haricos.  Peas  or  other 

legumes,  n\anured. 
Second  do.  the  same  ;  coim. 
Third   do.  winter  beans. 
Fourth  do.  same  ;  corn. 

Fifth    do.  same  ;  clover,  sown  after  the  corn, 
cut  in  the  spring  and  followed  by  sorgo. 
That  is  to  say,  six  crops  in  five  years  of  which 
only  one  is  for  cattle. 

The«o;-«fO  isa  sort  of  large  parsnip,  which  af- 
fords a  coarse  flower  of  which  a  bad  soup  and  po- 
lenta* are  made. 

These  different  crops,  though  only  once  mann- 
ed in  five  years, arc  nevertheless  very  fine.  This 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
is  alluvial,  deep  and  fertile;  to  its  being  cultiva- 
ted with  the  most  minute  care  ;  to  the  crops  be- 
ing happily  interculated  with  each  other,  and 
finally  to  the  extreme  vicinity  of  the  habitations; 
which  furnish  them  that  chemical  manure,  the 
action  of  which  escapes  our  senses,  but  which  ex- 
perience forces  us  to  admit.  Thus  this  immense 
population  lives  on  the  produce  of  this  soil  so  sub- 
divided ;  but  they  live  with  severe  economy,  and 
never  gather  enough  to  lay  up  any  thing  in  re- 
serve, or  topiovide  against  a  bad  year  ;  they  arc 
then  assisted  by  the  port  of  Leghorn,  and  the 
markets  of  the  Romagna  ;  and  they  find  exchanges 
in  the  j^.roduce  of  their  vines,  their  oil  and  their 
straw  hats.  But  neither  the  natural  fertility  of 
this  soil,  nor  its  abundant  productions  constitute 


the  hajjpiness  of  its  inhabitants  ;  for  the  lUimber 
of  iuiliv  iduals  among  whom  this  total  produce  is 
to  be  divided,  allows  but  a  very  small  portion  for 
the  enjoyment  of  each. 

In  fact  we  have  hitherto  described  a  charming 
country,  well  watered,  fertile  and  covered  with 
perpetual  vegetation,  we  have  shown  it  divided 
into  millions  of  enclosures,  which  like  so  many 
squares  in  a  garden,  give  birth  to  a  thousand  vari- 
ed productions  : — while  in  fi-ont  of  all  these  en- 
enclosures  are  elegant  dwellings,  mantled  with 
vines  and  decorated  with  flowers.  Hut  on  enter- 
the  houses,  we  find  a  total  absence  of  all  the 
conveniences  of  life,  a  table  more  than  frugal,  and 
a  destitute  appearance.  None  of  these  families 
are  projjrietors  of  the  house  they  inhabit  ;  but 
are  farmers,  who  pay  the  proprietor  the  half  of 
all  the  crops  in  kind. — The  proprietors  are  fixed 
in  the  numerous  towns  in  the  fertile  x^allies  of 
Tuscany  :  several  of  them  possess  as  many  as 
100  farms  ;  and  a  very  great  number  have  ten, 
twenty  and  thirty.  The  population  is  thus  divid- 
ed into  two  classes,  who  never  mix  with  each  oth- 
er ;  the  city  proprietors,  and  the  peasants  who 
are  not  proprietors. — P.  580,  &c.  &c 

"  This  charming  vale  of  the  Arno,  is  perhaps 


is  larger  and  of  a  mucli  superior  quality  to  what 
is  found  in  the  north.  It  is  eaten  here  under  eve- 
ry form,  but  especially  as  aflat  cake,  which  they 
call  bread,  but  which  was  the  only  form  of  them 
which  I  thought  bad.  As  to  wheaten  bread,  it 
comes  from  Parma,  and  is  a  great  luxury,  only 
indulged  in  on  important  occasions.  Besides 
chesnuts,  this  yVppenine  people  have  great  quan- 
tities of  pigeons  and  a  considerable  number  of 
bees — and  with  this  scanty  means  of  subsistence, 
their  population  is  numerous  and  the  soil  much 
divided.  They  are  very  industrious,  and  their 
first  and  principal  way  of  making  money  is  ex- 
cessive economy;  they  make  their  own  furniture 
and  clothes,  and  they  hardly  want  any  thing  more. 
— &c.p.  149. 

On  approaching  a  spot  covered  with  rocks  and 
thorns,  I  beheld  a  flock  of  more  than  12U00  goats, 
living  always  in  the  woods,  and  totally  unacquaint* 
ed  with  a  roof  or  habitation.  These  animals  only 
approach  the  shepherds  to  get  the  salt,  which 
they  give  them  twice  a  day  when  they  milk  them 
—p.  152. 

CAMPAGNA. 

The  Mai  'jiria  presents  one  of  the  most  curious 
problems  to  be  found  in  the  natural  history  of  any 


the  most  delicious  country  on  the  earth.  In  no  |  country  ;  we  have  stated  in  another  part  of  this 
country  is  property  more  divided,  in  none  has|"  Guide,"  where  wc  iiave  given  a  general  sketch 
man  added  so  much  to  nature.  He  has  not  left  aiOf  the  soil  and  agriculture  of  Italy,  that  the  coun- 
single  brook,  but  he  has  constructed  thousands  of  j  try  of  the  Mal'Aria  is  one  of  the  three  agricultur- 
canals :  there  is  not  a  single  green  turf,  not  one  of  ial  regions  into  which  all  Italy  must  be  divided, 
those  natural  meadows,  in  which  the  farmer  in  For  these  reasons  we  have  judged  proper  to  in- 
mowing  them  seems  to  receive  a  generous  gift  of  sert  in  this  place  a  general  description  of  that 
the  creation:  there  is  net  a  single  clump  ofj  remarkable  tract  of  country  which  extends  along 
wooc' — not  a    tree   of  which   nature    sowed   the  the   Mediterranean  from    Pisa  to  Terracina  and 


Note  by  a  friend — *  yl  sort  of  food  viade  on 
the  Ajipenines,  of  the  meal  of  chesnuts,  and  in  the 
plains,  of  the  7neal  of  Indian  corn,  simjily  boiled 
in  water,  ivhen   cool,  cut  in  slices   and  recooked 

with  the  gravy  of  steived  meat  and  grated  cheese. 

It  is  in  fact  the  small  Hominy   of  Maryland  and 

Virginia, 


seed  or  directed  the  antique  roots — all  is  planted 
and  fashioned  by  man  ;  his  presence  is  felt  every 
where,  and  he  has  multiplied  his  works  to  infini- 
ty. In  the  horizon  alone  we  perceive  that  cham  of 
mountains  which  he  has  abandoned,  as  it  were, 
to  Providence,  and  where  he  has  neglected  to 
extend  his  empire. — tec.  &c.  p.  584. 

This  spot  (between  Pisa  and  the  sea)  is  re- 
markable for  containing  a  herd  of  camels,  which 
have  been  established  there  ever  since  the  time 
of  the  crusades,  and  were  brought  over  to  this 
place  by  a  grand  Prior  of  Pisa,  of  the  order  of  St. 
John.  These  animals  are  made  to  perform  all 
the  agricultural  labours  of  this  district.  They 
furnish  individuals  also  for  all  the  showers  of 
wild  beasts  in  Europe,  who  can  buy  a  camel  here 
for  the  moderate  sum  of  six  or  seven  guineas. — 
P.5S4. 

THE  APPENINES. 

This  country  is  too  much  ravaged  by  torrents  to 
leave  any  space  for  the  cultivation  of  corn  ;  the 
climate  also  is  too  severe  for  the  vine,  the  Indian 
com  and  for  vegetables  ; — they  confine  themselves 
therefore  to  the  making  of  hay  in  all  the  little 
spots  where  grass  will  grow;  and  it  forms,  with 
beech  leaves,  the  winter  provision  for  the  cat- 
tle. These  consist  of  a  few  small  horses  for  car- 
riage, some  sheep  and  goats  ;  they  also  feed  a 
considerable  numberof  pigs,  of  an  excellent  quali- 
ty, which  are  fattened  with  chesnuts  and  whey. 

In  summer,  these  animals  wander  over  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  but  are  put  in  stable 
during  the  winter.  With  the  goats'  and  sheeps 
milk,  they  make  little  hard  sour  cheeses,  which 
form  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  wool  of  the  sheep  is  v/rought  by  the  wo 
men  in  winter,  and  made  into  a  stuff,  the  warp  of 
which  is  thread,  and  with  which  the  whole  fami- 
ly is  clothed. 

Thus  this  country,  without  any  cultivation 
feeds  its  inhabitants  with  its  spontaneous  produc- 
tions, that  is  to  say,  with  its  chesnuts:  but  then 
how  plentifully  and  how  vigorously  do  they  grow 
on  the  declivities  of  these  mountains  !    The  fruit 


comprehends  all  the  plains  which  spread  from 
the  sea  to  the  first  chain  of  the  Appenines. — &c. 

376. 

MAREMMA  OF  TUSCANY. 

The  Italian  writers  fix  the  depopulation  of  their 
country  and  the  introduction  of  the  Mal'Aria, 
about  the  time  of  the  plague  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury ;  and  since  that  period,  the  population  has 
never  been  strong  enough,  they  allege,  to  resist 
the  influence  of  the  bad  air,  which  increases 
every  year  in  proportion  as  population  and  agri- 
culture diminish.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  colonies  in  the  Tuscan  Marem- 
ma,  which  have  all  failed  by  the  colonies  being 
ill  cut  oft"  before  the  establishment  gained  any 
strength. 

The  soil  of  that  tract  has  become  sterile,  and 
seems  to  consist  of  nothing  but  pure  Argil,  the 
whiteness  of  which  is  only  altered  by  a  mixture 
of  the  sulphur  abounding  in  that  region. 

The  country  thus  depopulated,  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  great  pi'oprietors,  there 
remained  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil ; 
to  let  the  land  run  to  grass,  and  to  introduce  a 
soi't  of  wandering  tribes  who  should  dwell  here 
only  in  the  winter.  During  that  season  the  Ma- 
remma  is  not  unhealthy  ;  and  men  as  well  as 
cattle  may  roam  through  the  wilderness  with 
impunity.  It  did  not,  however,  suit  the  farmer  of 
the  Interior  country  to  leave  his  home  and  take 
up  his  abode  in  the  Maremma.  There  came 
therefore  necessarily  to  be  interposed,  between 
the  proprietors  of  the  land  inthe  interior  of  those 
of  the  sea  cost,  a  race  of  wandering  shepherds, 
possessing  nothing  but  their  cattle,  and  emigrat- 
ing with  them,  according  to  the  seasons,  from  the 
hilly  to  the  level  country. 

Under  the  conduct  of  these  men  four  hundred 
thousand  sheep,  thirty  thousand  horses,  and  a 
vast  number  of  cows  and  goats  are  annu.ally  rear- 
ed, for  the  supply  of  the  Val  d'Arno  and  the  other 
vales  of  Tuscany  where  no  cattle  are  bred. 

The  consequences  of  this  economy  have  been 
certainly  to  create  a  desert  in  the  centre  of  Italy, 
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aiu.  to  ptoplc  It  during  halt  the  yec-.r  with  siwujce 
cixr.tures,  who  wander  over  these  solitudts  hke 
Tartars,  armed  with  long  lances,  and  covered 
•with  a  coarse  cloth  and  untanned  hides — Sec.  page 
379. 

APPENDIX 

To  the  fiafier  drawn  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  on  the 
USES  OF  SJLT  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
PURPOSES  ;  stating  the  Ex}ieriments,  which 
are  best  calculated  to  ascertain  the  advantages 
of  using  Salt,  for  objects  connected  with  Agri- 
culture. 

If  an  Exjierimenlut  Farm  had  been  fortunately 
established,  under  the  sanction  of  public  authority, 
and  at  the  public  expense,  some  years  ago,  when  it 
was  suggested,  every  use  to  which  Salt  is  applica 
ble  in  ' yigricutttire,  would,  most  jirobably,  have 
been  ascertained  before  this  time  ;  and  Parliament 
would  have  had  decisive  evidence,  on  which  to  have 
proceeded  in  its  recent  incjuiries.  As  it  is,  nothing 
remains  to  be  done,  but  to  recommend  a  number 
of  experiments,  to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
direct  their  attention  to  so  important  an  object,  to 
be  tried  as  circumstances  are  favourable  to  the  at- 
tempt. In  this  way,  much  may  be  effected,  pro- 
vided the  experiments  are  conducted  with  accu- 
racy, and  reported  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  publicity. 
1.  Experiments  on  Fallows. 
To  sow  in  Autumn,  from  30  to  40  bushels  of 
foul  Salt,  or  from  '20  to  30  bushels  of  pure  Salt, 
per  acre,  on  strong  soil  proposed  to  be  tallowed. 
The  land  to  be  ploughed  before  winter,  and  fre- 
quently stirred  in  spring  and  summer,  so  that  the 
Salt  may  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
soil,  before  the  seed  is  sown.  In  the  course  of  this 
experiment,  the  following  particulars  to  be  ascer- 
tained: 1.  Whether  the  Salt  destroys  weed; 
and  insects; — 2.  Whether  it  makes  the  soil  more 
friable, and  lesstough  or  adhesive; — 3.  Wheth- 
er it  produces  an  abundant  crop  of  barley,  or  of 
-wheat,  free  from  rust  or  blight  ;— and,  4.  What 
are  the  effects  on  the  succeeding  crop  of  clover, 
and  the  crops  that  follow  it. 

It  would  be  very  important,  to  compare  the 
land  thus  treated,  with  an  equal  quantity  ot  the 
same  field,  manured  with   lime,  stating  the   ex 


.  Experiment  for  the  Improvement  of  ll'aste 
Lands. 
To  collect  heath  clods,  and  other  refuse,  when 
./aste  lands  are  first  cultivated,  and  instead  of 
burning  them,  td  mix  them  with  layers  of  Salt, 
so  as  to  convert  them  into  manure,  and  to  try  the 
effects  of  that  manure  with  a  crop  of  turnips  or 
potatoes. 

4.  Experiment  with  Salt,  as  a  Remedy    against 
the  Smut. 

To  ascertain,  by  comparison,  whether  immers- 
ing seed  wheat  in  water,  so  impregnated  v.'ith  Salt, 
that  an  egg,  will  float  in  it,  is  not  an  effectual 
remedy  against  the  smut,  provided  the  seed  be 
frequently  stirred  in  the  water,  and  the  light 
grains  skimmed  off,  and  the  seed  afterwards 
dried,  by  having  new   slaked  lime  sifted  upon  it. 

5.  £xperime?itsfor  ascertaing  the  Effects  of  sow- 
ing Seed  with  Salt. 

To  sow  various  sorts  of  seed, — in  particular 
those  of  an  oily  quality,  with  different  propor- 
tions of  Salt,  varying  from  equal  quantities  of 
Salt  and  seed,  to  one  sixteenth  of  Salt,  in  order 
to  try  the  effects  resulting  therefrom,  whether  in 
regard  to  improving  the  crop,  or  preserving  the 
seed  from  the  attacks  of  vermm  in  the  ground. 
6.  Experiments  on  Grass  Lands. 

To  try  the  effects  of  strewing,  in  autumn,  six- 
teen bushels  of  foul  Salt,  or  from  10  to  12  bushels 
of  pure  Salt  per  acre,  on  coarse  herbage,  or  on 
peaty  soils,  also  on  grass  lands  covered  with  moss 
n  spring  ;  and  to  compare  the  effects  with  lands 
not  so  treated. 

7.  Experiments  on  Crops  of  Clover. 

To  make  a  compost  of  fine  earth,  with  Salt,  in 
the  proportion  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  bushels  per 
statute  acre,  (the  preferable  quantity  not  being 
yet  ascertained,)  and  to  strew  it  on  the  fii'St  crop 
of  clover,  in  the  months  of  March  or  April,  or 
on  the  second  crop,  immediately  after  the  first 
crop  is  cut,  and  to  compare  the  effect  of  this  com- 


7.  To  hogs  in  sm.all  quantities,  occasionally 
mixed  with  their  food.* 

By  some  it  is  said  that  poultry  do  not  thrive 
with  Salt,  though  it  is  well  known,  that  pigeons 
relish  it  much. 

These  experiments  are  recommended,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  comparison  with  ani- 
mals receiving  no  Salt,  whether  they  thrive  bet- 
ter, with  the  addition  of  Salt  to  their  food  ; — 
whether  they  thrive  better  on  coarse  fare  ; — 
w  hether  it  improves  the  fla\'our  of  milk  from  cows 
fed  with  turni])s  ; — whether  stock  in  general  be- 
come tamer  and  more  domesticated ; — and  wheth- 
er they  are  more  free  from  disease, — as  the  bots 
n  horses,  and  the  rot,  the  sickness,  or  the  scab 
in  sheepf . 

The  Salt  to  ije  given  to  stock,  to  be  either  pow- 
dered and  mixed  with  their  food,  or  in  that  state 
put  on  stones,  slates, or  coarse  cloths  for  them  to 
lick, — or  in  large  lumps  so  placed  that  the  stock 
may  have  access  to  lick  them.:j: 

11.  Experiments  to  ascertain  whether  Salt  wiL 
Jirevent  the  Rust,  or  Illight  in  IVheat. 
To  mix  'with  the  soil  a  fortnight  before  the 
wheat  is  sown,  from  30  to  40  bushels  of  foul  Salt, 
or  from  20  to  30  bushels  of  pure  Salt,  forthe  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  its  effects  on  the  succeeding 
crop  of  wheat  ;  and  in  particular,  whether  it 
prevents  the  rust  or  blight.  Also  to  ascertain, 
whether  a  crop  of  wheat,  sown  after  turnips, 
raised  with  Salt  mixed  in  the  manure,  is  exemp- 
ted from  the  rust. 


'  It  is  said  that  in  Ireland,  when  fattening  their 
hogs,  shey  sprinkle  a  little  Salt  with  every  meal, 
by  jneans  of  which  they  are  found  to  fatten  in 
half  the  period  they  would  otherwise  require. — 
Observations  by  John  Marshall,  Esq.  on  the 
Medical,  aswellas  Dietetic  Properties  of  common 
Salt,  in  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Jour- 
nal, vol.  x.\.\i.\.  .Yo.  231. 


Salting  Hay 
To  mix  Salt,  at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  35  pounds 
Dense'oY"each,  and  their  relative  produce  ;  and  weight  of  pure  Salt,  per  ton  of  hay,  when  in  the 
yy"""        ,  ,  ,   '   _  u.._  .u ,„   iiad  the  Salt  actcf  putting  it  together,  particularly  with   the 


what  would  have  been  the  expense 
been  exempted  from  duty.* 
2.  Experiinents  on  Crops  of  Grain  and  Roots. 
To  sow,  on  various  crops,  as  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
beans,  pease,  potatoes,  and   turnips,  as  soon    as 
the  seed  is  covered  with  the  earth,  16  bushels  ot 
foul  Salt  per  statute  acre,  of  from  10  to  12  bush- 
els of  pure  Suit,  on  the  surface,  leaving  it  to    be 
washed  into  the  soil  by  rain,  for  the  purpose  ot 
ascertaing  the   following  particulars: — 1.  What 
are  its  effects  upon  the  different   crops  on  which 
the  Salt  is  tried; — 2.  Whether  it  answers   bcsT 
on   strong,    or  light  soils ;— 3.    Whether   it  de- 
stroys the  wire-worm,  grubs,  the  turnip    fly,  oi 
the  beetle,  and  othervermin  destructive  to  crops 
-.^.4.  Whether   it   prevents   scabbiness   on  pota- 
toes  ■,~S.  Whether  salted  turnips  are  less  injured 
by  the  fly  ; — and,  6.  What  are  its  effects  on  the 
after  crops. 

A  similar  experiment  may  be  tried,  sowing  the 
Salt  about  a  fortnight  before  the  seed,  and  mix- 
ing it  with  the  soil  by  harrowing  it  in 


*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Salt,  at  the  works, 
costs  only  sixpence  per  bushel,  weighing  5('lb. — 
andfor sixpence,  that  it  may  be  conveyed  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  the  tax  for- 
merly amounted  to  30U0  per  cent,  of  the  prime 
cost. — See  the  letter  by  William  Home,  Esq.  oj 
Liverpool,  on  the  Rejieal  of  the  Duty  on  Salt, 
Jirinted  anno  1816,  /Ji  6. 


.,-  r    ,     -  nil        ».,   »„j  ;.,  1     t  Some  important  information  is  given,  of  the 

post,  with  parts  of  the  same  field,  not   treated  ^^A^^^^f^a.,,^  J„g,  j.^ived from  giving  Salt  to  iheep, 
that  manner.  ^  L-^^  considerable  quantities,  in  the  district  of  Craui 

8.  Flxperiments  for  ascertaining  the  Effects  of  y^j^^j.  ^^q^-i^.^^  j„  Pyance. —  See  .dnnals  of  Agricul- 
ture,vol. yx\\.  and  Hornets  letter  07i  the  Salt  du- 
ties, pi.  11  i  also  vol.  i,  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Roy- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  where  there  is  a 
Haper  entitled  "  Physical  Observations  on  the  ef- 
fect of  Salt  in  Fatte?iing  Cattle." 

\  The  importance  of  Salt  to  stock,  may  be  prov- 
ed indirectly,  from  its  great  utility  to  the  human 
species.  The  ancient  taws  of  Holland,  ordained 
men  to  be  kept  on  bread  alone,  unmixed  with  salt, 
as  the  severest  fiunishment  that  could  be  inflicted 
in  that  moist  climate.  The  effect  was  horrible: 
these  wretched  crim.inats  are  said  to  hai'e  been  de- 
voured by  worms,  engendered  in  their  own  sto- 
maclis.  The  lower  orders  of  fieo/sle  in  the  inland 
parts  of  Cornwall,  suffer  the  greaiestdistress  from 
the  same  cause,  being  obliged  to  eat  their  potatoes 
without  ami  relish  ;  and  their  children,  who  have 
salt  still  more  rurely,  become  infested  with  worms. 
— A  lady,  who  hud  a  great  antijiathy  to  Salt,  and 
had  never  taken  any,  nor  even  salted  meat,  was 
infested  by  worms  fro7n  her  earliest  infancy,  dur- 
ing her  whole  life.  This  proves  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  Salt  to  every  animal  liable  to 
that  disorder,  and  the  reason  why  cliildren  are 
more  a/it  to  be  troubled  with  worms,  than  grown 
up  persons,  is  this,  their  taking  less  Salt  with  their 
food,  and  frequently  -none.  This  is  a  pioint,  that 
ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to  at  schools, 
and  public  seminaries,  where  great  numbers  of 
young  people  aj-e  collected.  VI  here  Salt  cumiot  be 
had  at  a  price  within  reach  of  the  poor, salted  meat, 
orjish,  herrings  in  particular,  should  be  recom- 
mended to  them,  more  especially  if  they  lived  much 
on  potatoes. 


second  crop  of  clover,  in  wet  or  damp  seasons,  in 
order  to  ascertain,  whether  it  prevents  hay  from 
becoming  mouldy,  and  whether  it  is  not  more  ac- 
ceptable to  stock,  than  hay  not  salted.  Also  to 
apply  Salt,  or  brine,  to  damaged  hay  when  given 
to  stock,  and  to  ascertain  whether,  though  refu- 
sed by  them  in  its  original  state,  they  do  not  eat 
it,  greedily,  when  salted. 

9.  Experiments  to  try  the  Effects  of  Salting 
Coarse  or  Moist  Food. 

To  sprinkle  straw  with  brine,  also  to  mix  Salt 
with  new  oats,  raw  potatoes  when  first  tviven  to 
horses,  or  clover  cut  later  than  usual,  and  given 
to  horses  or  cattle,  in  order  to  ascertain,  wheth- 
er coarse  food,  may  not  thus  be  rendered  more 
palatable  and  nourishing,  and  moist  food  less  in- 
jurious. 

10.  Experiments  with  Stock 

Totry  the  effect  of  givingSalt  to  stock  in  the 
following  proportions  : 

3.  To  horses  per  day,  from  three  to  four  oun- 
ces. 

2.  To  cows  and  breeding  heifers  per  day,  fi-om 
three  to  four  ounces. 

3.  To  working  oxen  from  three  to  four  ounces 

4.  To  young  cattle,  from  two  to  three  ounces. 

5.  To  calves,  one  ounce. 

6.  To  sheep,  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  of  Salt 
'per  week,  divided  into  three  portions. 
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There  is  reason,  from  umUogy,  to  hope,  that 
Salt  may  be  of  use  in  this  respect.  It  is  so  great 
an  ;ncmy  to  corruption,  or  puiriility,  that  the 
wood  employed  in  Salt  mines,  to  support  the  root 
ors'.desof  the  mine,  or  the  beams  of  wood  in  Salt 
wart-houses,  remain  undecayed  for  ages.*  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  salt,  judicious 
ly  applied,  will  likewise  prevent  the  injury 
which  plants  receive  from  the  fungus  tribe,  to 
which  the  disease  called  rust,  is. attributed. 

12.  Exjteriments  for  Imfiroving  the   Quality  of 

Dung'by  mixing  itivit/i  Salt. 

To  ascertain,   bv  cimiparative    experiments 

whether  strewing  Salt  over  dung,   improves  its 

quiO.ty,    and  the  crops  it   produces,   and   what 

quantity  is  most  beneficial. 

13.  Exjieriments  for  converting  the  Roots  and 

Stems  of  Vegetables  into  manure. 

To  collect  the  roots  and  stems  of  weeds   grow 
in"  in  the  fields,  or  in  hedges  and  hedge-rows  to 
see  what  proportion  of  Salt    it  would  r;:quire  to 
convert  the  whole  into   a   substance,   capable  o: 
furnishing  food  for  plants. 

14.  Exjieriments  for  converting  Peat  info  a  J\Ta- 

nitre by  means  of  Salt. 

To  make  a  compost  of  peat  and  Salt,  mixing  it 
occasionally,  to  ascertain,  what  propoi-tion  of 
Salt  is  necessary,  to  convert  peat  into  a  manure 
for  turnips  and  other  crops. 

15.  Ex/ieriments  with  Com/iosts  of  Earth. 

To  make  a  compost,  with  the  usual  quantity  of 
lime,  and  another  with  Salt,  at  the  rate  of  15  or 
20  bushels  per  acre,  and  to  ascertain  the  differ- 
ence in  point  of  expense, — in  regard  to  the  appa- 
rent effect  of  the  lime  and  the  Salt,  on  the  earth, 
and  on  the  ensuing  and  succeeding  crops. 

16.  Exfieritnents  to  ai'certain  whether  the  Weight 
of  Butter  or  Cheese  is  augmented,  by  the  Salt 
-used  in  manufact  r  ng  either  of  these  Articles: 
and  whether  the  Ear mer  is  itidemified  by  the  ad- 
ditional \Veight,for  the  ex/iensc  of  the  Salt. 

It  '.s  said,  that  a  farmer  in  Cheshire,  (Mr.  Wea- 
ver) who  had  mixed  a  pound  of  Salt  with  ten 
pounds  of  butter,  found,  that  after  working  it  in 
the  Usual  manner,  tlie  salted  butter  only  weighed 
10  lb.  1  ounce  ;  whereas,  that  ten  pound  of  the 
butter,  unsalted,had  continued  of  the  same  weight. 
Mr.  Weaver  likewise  asserts,  that  having  rubbed 
in  three  pound  of  salt,  into  a  cheese  of  46  lb. 
weight,  it  was  reduced,  in  six  days  to  43  lb. ; 
whereas  the  same  quantity  of  milk  made  into  a 
cheese  that  weighed  on  a  iVIonday,  46  lb.  without 
Salt, — weighed  on  the  Saturday  following  43  J  lbs. 
A  proof  that  salt  decreases  the  weight  of  cheese. 

CONCLUSION. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  hoped,  that  every  public 
spirited  farmer,  will  try  some  of  these  exijeri- 
ments,  according  as  his  situation  and  other  cir- 
cumstances will  admit  of  them  :  for  the  purpose 
of  proving,  that  the  attention  which  Parliament 
has  bestowed,  on  tiiis  occasion,  to  the  interest  of 
the  farmer,  has  not  been  misapplied. 

On  the  Uses  of  Salt,  in  Gardens. 
This  is  a  subject  well  entitled  to  the  attention 
of  the  Hoi-ticultural  Societies  of  London  and  Ed- 
inbnr-;h.  In  this  place,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe,  that  several  respectable  individuals,  have 
asccrt  liiied  the  importance  of  Salt  as  a  manure 
for  fruit  trci^a  ;f  and  it  is  said,  that  the  vines  and 


other  fruits  produced  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhone, 
■re  im]iroved  by  the  same  apjilication.* 

Mr.  lloliushead  suggests,  that  every  thing  that 
is  sown,  or  planted  in  a  garden  or  hot-house, 
should  have  a  portion  of  Salt  sprinkled  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  around  it,  immediately  after  the 
seed  is  covered  with  the  earth. f  The  advantage 
derived  from  the  application  of  Dutch  ashes,  so 
full  of  saline  particles,  to  gardens  in  the  Nether- 
lajids,  is  a  full  confirmation  of  this  doctrine. 

Mr.  Keck,  gardener,  of  Charley  in  Lancashire, 


together,  and  that  when  uTe'fl'i^  wk^Ktlhl-ec 


duced  more  seed  than  the  flax  on  the  rich  land 
A  farmer  m   Delaware  countv.  to  whnm  l  .„„, 


:ounty,  to  whom  I  men- 


upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  he  has  invariably ,  flax,  told  me  he  had  tried  it  and  that  it  was  nl   • 
found  it  to  e.xceed  every  other  manure  he  could  ily  seen  to  be  of  great  benefit.  aspuin- 

have    used    for   that   purpose,  /larticularly   fori      -  -     -- 
onionsX.     He   sowed  the  Salt  immediately  after 
the  seed  was  covered  in,  at  the  rate  of  about  six- 


Mr.  Deanet  says  that  he  found  it,  in  1786  to 
act  as  a  beneficial  manure  to  carrots,  when  pl'ac- 
ed  "under  the  surface  in  the  centres  of  the  inter- 
vals between  the  rows,  at  some  distance  fmm  the 
roots  :  that  the  Salt  might  have  time  to  be  dis- 
solved before  the  fibrous  roots  should  reach  it  " 
Upon  onions  and  turnips  it  had  no  effect  The 
farmers  on  the  brackish  rivers  on  our  coast  find 
that  the  salt  grass  growing  on  the  water's  edoe 
when_  ploughed  in,  acts  as  a  very  excellent  ni->- 
nure  tor  Indianfcorn ;  and  on  the  Rariton  particu- 
larly It  is  a  general  practice  thus  to  employ  it  ± 

2.  Asa  condiment  to  cattle,  the  utility  of  Salt  is 

universally  known  to  the  American  farmers,  who 
Holmes  Chapel,  who  lived  near  the  Salt  Works,  p^'^  constantly  in  the  practice  of  giving  a  nortion 
gave  a  favourite  old  mare,  who  was  much  broken  |°*  Salt  to  their  cattle  weekly.  They  find  that 
windeil,  some  spoilt  hay,  that  had  been  salted,  (at  ^'^^^  appetite  is  not  only  thereby  greatly  iM-omot- 
that  time.  Salt  for  agricultural  purposes,  was  «!,  their  digestion  strengthened,  and  of  course 
free  of  duty).  The  mare  had  nothing  else  to  |'''6}i' disposition  to  fatting  increased;  but  that 
subsist  on,  but  throve  on  that  food  so  well,  that  she  their  health  is  preserved  by  its  use.     Durinsr  the 


teen  bushels  per  acre,  or  five  pounds  ten  ounces 
per  pole  or  perch,  or  three  ounaes  per  square 
)ard§. 

Drilled  carrots  also  grow  well  in  a  salted  bed, 
the  Salt  being  laid  under  the  surface,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  intervals  between  the  rows,  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  roots,  that  it  may  be  dissolved 
before  the  fibres  of  the  roots  meet  itll. 

N.  B.  In  a  recent  commmunication  from  A. 
Bracebridge,  Esq.  of  Walton  on  Thames,  he 
states,   that  some  years   ago,  the   Clergyman   of 


*  Sir  TIW'His  f^-nard's  Tract  on  Salt,  fi.2TS. 
t  See  Hill  on  Emit  ^Irees  ;—also   Sir  Thomas 
Bernard's  Tract,/!.  269. 


was  fit  to  be  put  to  work  again  next  spring.  This 
induced  Mr.  Bracebridge  to  drench  some  rotten 
sheep,  night  and  morning,  with  strong  brine, 
after  which,  he  did  not  lose  one  ; — they  became 
fat,  and  the  meat  was  as  fine  and  good,  as  if  the 
animals  had  never  been  ailected. 

*  See  Home's  Letter, /i.  14. — Arnials  of  Agri- 
culture, vol.  xxiv.  and  Memoir  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  France,  vol.  i. 

\  Hints  on  Salt,  as  a  JSianure,  by  Hollinshead, 
second  edit. p.  28 

X  On  that  account,  sea-weed  is  suck  an  excel- 
lent manure  for  onions. — If  the  Salt  is  sown  after 
the  crci/i  a/ifiears  above  ground,  it  is  destroyed. 

§  Hints  on  Salt  as  a  Manure,  by  Hollinshead, 
/I.  28. 

Husbandry  of  Scotland,  second  edit.  -uol.  ii. 
Apfi.Ji.  182. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  foregoing,   we  add  the 
following  note  by  Dr.  Mease,  annexed  to  the  edi 
tion    of   the   pamphlet  by   Samuel    Parker,    of 
London,  on  the  uses  of  Salt  in  Agriculture,  print- 
ed by  Messrs.  Careys'  of  Philadelphia. 

Edit.  Am.  Farmer, 

NOTE. 

Tlie  utility  of  Salt  for  various  agricultural  pur- 
poses has  long  been  known,  and  attended  to  in  the 
L'^nited  States. 

1.  As  a  manure  it  was  early  used  for  flax,  as 
appears  from  some  of  Elliott's  essays  on  hus- 
bandry, printed  in  Boston  between  1745  and  1754: 
and  Mr.  Cadwalader  Ford,  in  a  pa'jer  on  this  sub- 
ject addressed  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Society,  and  published  by  that  body*,  bears  testi- 
mony of  its  highly  fertilizing  effects  on  flax.  The 
proportion  which  he  advises  to  be  used,  is  double 
the  quantity  of  Salt  to  that  of  seed.  He  strewed 
the  Salt  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  From 
three  acres  of  fiax  salted  he  had  50  bushels  of 
seed,  and  also  an  excellent  crop  of  flax. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Ford's  paper   by  Mr. 


*  Carey's  American  Museum,  vol  lyji,  49. 


late  war  with  England,  when  the  prices  oftered 
tor  domestic  manufactures  rendered  the  multiijli- 
cationof  Merino  and  other  sheep  an  object  with 
the  American  farmers,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
placing  large  lumps  of  hard  Rock-Salt  in  various 
parts  of  pasture  fields,  for  the  sheep  to  lick  at 
pleasure.  It  is  rational  to  believe  that  the  very 
marked  superiority  in  the  health  of  every  species 
of  American  cattle  over  those  of  Europe,  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  general  and  free  nse  of  Sal't.  Many 
give  a  portion  of  Salt  dailv  to  their  horses  as  a 
preservative  against  worms  of  all  kinds,  as  well 
as  to  preserve  their  digestive  powers. 

3.  The  practice  of  salting  hay  has  been  general- 
ly adopted  for  30  years  or  more  in  Pennsylvania? 
Hay  thus  treated  (and  clover  hay  particularly) 
may  be  put  up  with  much  less  drying  than  when 
Salt  IS  not  used.  Many  farmers  are  in  the  excel- 
lent practice  of  mixing  straw  with  hay,  (as  re- 
gularly as  the  hurry  of  stowing  away  will  admit  ) 
and  of  sprinkling  the  whole  with  Salt  layer  by 
layer.  In  this  way  both  hay  and  straw  are  ren- 
dered more  palatable  to  cattle.  The  quantity  of 
fodder  is  moreover  increased  bv  this  mixture  of 
hay  and  straw.  About  one  peck  of  Salt  to  the 
ton  of  hay  is  enough,  but  more  will  not  be  injuri- 
ous. 

4.  Salt  will  even  preserve  fresh  clover  from 
rotting,  although  put  up  in  stacks  in  time  of  rain. 
An  extensive  and  bold  experiment  was  made  in 
this  way  by  Mr.  Luke  Morris  •*  Philadelphia,  at 
his  farm  in  Gloucester  county.  New  Jersey,'  in 
the  rainy  smnmer  of  1804.  About  twenty-two 
tons  in  two  stacks  were  thus  perfectly  cured,  and 


*  Do. 

t  .'Vri. 

Art.  Salt. 


Do.    vol.  2,  /!.  176. 
England  Farmer.       Worcester,   J~90. 


X  On  Salt  as  manure,  see  a  fiam/ihleS  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Redd,  of  Virginia,  1S09,  and  remarks  on  it- 
by  judge  Peters,  in  Mem.  Philad.  Soc.  for  firo- 
/noting  agriculture,  vol.  2,  ft.  173. 

§  the  good  effect  of  Salt  on  the  health  of  cat- 
Ue,  and  its  use  in  curing  hay  were  mentioned  in. 
he  Philad.  edition  of  the  Dom,  Encycl.  Aetklrjx 
'  cattle"  and  "  hay." 
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eaten  greedily  during  the  winter  by  ■  ome  tliviv- 
ing  steers.  The  hay  exhaled  a  saccharine  odour, 
and  the  leaves  and  blossoms  adhered  to  the  stalk 
firmly.  He  put  rather  more  than  a  bushel  ot 
Salt  to  the  ton  of  hay. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  salt  air  and  salt  marsh 
upon  horses  is  proved  by  the  fact,  of  broken-wind 
ed  horses  being  greatly  relieved,  and  sometimes 
cured  by  spending  a  season  on  the  islands  in  the 
Delaware  bay.  Several  decided  cases  of  this  na- 
ture have  been  communicated  to  me. 

JAMES  MEASE. 
Chesnut  Street,  August  10th,  1819. 


FROM    THE    N.    Y.    STATESMAN. 

ON  THE  WILD  INDIGO  PLANT. 

Messrs.  Editors. — While  we  are  anxiousl 
copying  the  manipulations  of  European  artists 
in  our  dye-houses,  we  are  neglecting  to  nse  an 
indigenous  plant,  far  more  valuable  than  any 
thing  of  the  kind  contained,  or  used  in  Europe. 
Our  blue  dyers  began  with  the  ash  vat,  described 
by  Berthoilet,  and  others,  and  which  Doctor 
Bancroft  informs  us,  "  is  so  costly,  as  to  be 
chiefly  employed  to  dye  silk."  If  tliis  were  the 
only  objection,  it  would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to 
induce  an  alteration ;  but  when  in  addition  to 
this  we  know  that  the  colour  is  not  so  bright,  or 
so  permanent,  as  when  indigo  is  fermented  by 
some  vegetable  basis,  containing  in  itself  the 
primitive  colouring  matter,  we  shall  be  muc'.i 
surprised  that  this  mode  of  dyeing  has  been  so 
long  continued. 

The  plant  used  by  Europeans,  from  time  im- 
memorial, to  ferment  their  blue  vats,  has  been 
the  isatis,  or  woad,  which  is  indigenous  in  Eng- 
land and  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  it  should  be  used  there 
as  nothing  better  offered  itself;  but  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  we  have  the  wild  indigo  plant,  grow- 
ing abundantly  every  where,  that  possesses  all 
the  valuable  fermentative  properties  of  woad, 
with  twenty  times  as  much  colouring  matter,  and 
giving  a  tint  that  for  permanency  andbrilliancy 
is  unrivalled. 

"It  is  well  known,  according  to  Mr.  Clark- 
son,  that  the  African  dyes  are  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

"  The  blue  is  so  much  more  permanent  and 
beautiful  than  that  which  is  extracted  from  the 
same  plant  in  other  parts,  that  many  have  been 
led  to  doubt  whether  the  African  cloths  brought 
into  this  country  (F^ngland)  were  dyed  with  in- 
digo or  not.  They  apprehended  that  the  co- 
lours in  these,  which  became  more  beautiful 
upon  washing,  must  have  proceeded  from  anotliei 
weed,  or  have  been  an  extraction  from  other 
woods  which  are  celebrated  for  dyeing  there. — 
The  matter,  however,  has  been  clearly  ascer 
tained  ;  a  gentleman  procured  two  or  three  of 
the  balls,  which  had  just  been  prepared  by  the 
Africans  for  use :  lie  brought  them  home,  and 
upon  examination  found  them  to  be  the  leaves  of 
indigo  rolled  up   in  a  very  simple  state." 

Having  noticed  the  above  article  in  Doctor 
Bancroft's  incomparable  work  on  permanent  co- 
lours, I  was  induced  last  fall  to  collect  some  of 
the  plant,  not  with  an  intention  of  colouring 
with  it,  as  I  had  no  means  of  preparing  it  for  that 
puipose  ;  but  to  use  it  in  the  woad  vats  in  place  of 
swill  from  bran  and  madder,  to  assist  their  fer- 
mentations, which  were  weak,  owii;^  to  the  woad 
being  of  inferior  quality.  I  gathi^red  nearly  a 
cart  load,  too  late  in  the  season  to  o'jtain  it  in  ma- 
turity, and  had  it  boiled,  and  used  the  liquor  when 
•wanting.  The  plants  were  too  old  to  retain  much 
of  those  succulent  juices  in   which  their  value 


hiefly  con>i-.t,  vet  it  answered  the  intended  pur- 
po.^e,  for  the  liquors  so  long  as  I  was  enabled  to 
supply  them  with  it,  worked  much  freer  and  more 
vigorous,  than  in  the  usual  way  ;  and  although 
this  experiment  was  not  decisive,  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  quantity,  and  from  the  plant  being  too 
old  when  gathered,  yet  I  am  convinced  by  the 
effect  produced,  that  it  may  be  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage. 

As  the  indigofera  is  found  every  where  in  the 
United  States,  and  iu  many  jjlaces  in  great  abun- 
dance, it  would  seem  desirable  that  some  experi- 
ments should  be  made  on  it,  to  test  tlie  superiori- 
ty attributed  to  it,  of  which  there  appears  to  be 
but  little  room  for  doubts,  for  if  tiiis  were  estab- 
lished, it  would  become  an  object  of  great  national 
importance,  inasmuch  as  the  colour  made  from  it, 
would  be  superior  to  those  obtained  from  Europe, 
and  thereby  give  to  the  American  fabrics  a  pre- 
ference in  a  colour  in  which  they  are  now  decid- 
edly deficient. 

I  apprehend  the  balls  are  made  by  simply  plac- 
ing the  leaves  together,  face-ways,  as  they  are 
gathered  :  that  when  a  ball  is  made  it  ferments, 
and  exudes  sufficient  moisture,  to  cause  an  ad- 
hesion of  the  mass  ;  and  that  this  process  deve- 
lopes  the  colouring  matter,  so  as  to  enable  the 
vat  liquor  to  extract  it  with  sufficient  facility. 
This  is  not  the  only  mode  of  preparing  the  plant. 
The  following  extracts  will  prove  there  is  consi- 
derable latitude,  both  in  preparing  and  in  work- 
ing it  afterwards. 

Capt.  G.  Roberts,  in  the  account  of  his  voya- 
ges, mentions,  "  the  indigo  plant  as  growing  wild 
at  Bonavista  ;  and  that  the  natives  prepare  it,  on- 
ly by  pounding  the  lca\  es  of  the  shrub  while 
green,  in  a  wooden  mortar,  with  a  wooden  pestle, 
and  so  reduce  it  to  a  kind  of  pulp,  which  they 
form  into  thick  round  cakes,  or  balls,  and  drying 
it,  kjep  it  till  they  have  occasion  to  use  it  for 
dyeing  their  clothes.  Mr.  Mungo  Park  in  the 
account  of  his  travels  in  Africa,  says — "  that  to 
dye  cloth  of  a  lasting  blue  colour,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  negro  women,  the  leaves  of  the  in- 
digo wlien  fresh  gathered,  are  pounded  in  a  wood- 
en mortar,  and  mixed  in  an  earthen  jar,  with  a 
strong  ley  of  wood  ashes,  (chamber-ley  being 
sometimes  added)  and  the  cloth  is  steeped  in 
this  mixture,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  it  has 
acquired  a  proper  shade. — When  indigo  is  most 
plentiful,  they  collect  the  leaves  and  dry  them  in 
the  sun,  and  when  they  wish  to  use  them,  they  re- 
duce a  sufficient  ,(juantity  to  powder,  and  mi.x  it 
with  ley  as  before  mentioned. 

Mr.  Marsden,  in  his  history  of  Sumatra,  says, 
"  the  indigo  shrub  (Yiiroom)  is  always  found  in 
their  plantations  ;  but  the  natives,  to  dye  with  it, 
leave  the  stalk  and  branches  for  some  days  in  wa- 
ter to  soak,  then  boil  it,  and  with  their  hands, 
work  some  quick  lime  among  it,  with  the  leaves 
of  the  pacoo  sabba  for  fixing  the  colour.  They 
then  drain  it  off,  and  use  it  in  a  liquid  state." 

Other  e.xtracts  might  be  added,  confirming  the 
good  qualities  of  this  plant,  but  I  think  enough 
has  been  made  to  convince  the  most  incredulous 
reader,  that  it  may  be  appropriated  without  much 
difficulty  to  purposes  highly  valuable. 

The  indigo  made  from  the  wiltl  plant,  is  said  to 
be  of  much  bettor  quality  than  that  which  is  ob 
tained  from  the  cidtivated,  but  that  it  does  not 
contain  so  great  a  quantity  of  colouring  matter. 

The  leaves  should  be  gathered  when  the  plant 
is  in  full  blossom,  which  at  three  cents  a  pound, 
would  be  lucrative  employment  for  country  chil- 
dren, and  if  a  sufficient  supply  of  t)ie  dried  leaves 
could  be  obtained  at  that  j)rice,  it  might  be  ren- 
dered, when  manufactured  ready  for  use,  at  less 
than  the  first  cost  of  woad  in  pjUgland — By  these 
means  the  American  dyers  could  be  supplied 
with  a  native  article  now  considered  as  useless, 


equal  to  woad  as  a  fermentative  medium,  con- 
taining twenty  times  as  much  colouring  matter, 
more  permanent  than  manufactured  indigo,  and 
giving  a  colour  unequalled  by  any  other  plant  or 


process. 
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NATURAL    HISTORY. 

Letters  from  Paris. 
\_Jhefoltorjuig   h'tler  contain  so  many  curiotw 
facts  in  natural  histury,   Isfc.  that  '.ve   beg  to  re- 
qutst   attention  to   its   com^ircssed   intelligence. 

LITERARr  GAZETTE.I 

Paris,  April,  1822. 

The  annual  public  sitting  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  was  lately  held  under  the  presi- 
dency of  M.  Gay  Lussac.  This  meeting  was  not, 
perhaps,  so  remarkable  as  those  of  former  years. 
The  public  of  Paris  must  be  amused,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  producing  ennui  in  discoursing 
on  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  Thus  the 
Academy  always  experiences  some  embarrass- 
ment in  selecting,  from  the  lectures  which  have 
been  delivered  at  the  private  meetings  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  that  which  m-ay  be  best 
suited  to  the  public  meeting.  M.  Ampere 
addressed  his  hearers,  on  the  subject  of  the 
electromagnetic  experiments  made  within  the 
last  year  by  different  natural  philosophers  ; 
but  judging  from  his  lecture,  wliich  indeed  was 
very  brief,  it  does  not  appear  that  much  addition 
has  been  made  to  M.  Oersted's  discovery.  M. 
Delambre,  one  of  the  two  perpetual  secretaries 
of  the  Academy,  read  a  long  notice  on  the  sub 
ject  of  the  comet,  which  is  now  visible  in  the 
horizon.  He  stated  that  it  could  not  be  perceiv- 
ed without  difficulty,  and  that  it  wouUl  soon  be 
lo.st  sight  of.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  25th  comet 
which  Pous  the  asti-onomer  has  been  the  first  to 
discover,  and  thus  he  has  been  surnamedin  France, 
he  dnichcur  des  comets.  A  notice  read  by  M. 
Girard,  on  the  navigable  canals  for  the  supply  of 
Paris,  was  a  thing  of  merely  local  interest.  M. 
Cuvier  pronouuctd  an  historical  eloge  on  Duham- 
el  wno  died  1S15.  Duhamel  was  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  Metallurgy  in  France  ;  yet  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  him  to  Germany,  that  he  might 
perfect  himself  in  that  science,  which,  fortv 
years  a.^jo,  was  a  very  new  one.  France  is  in- 
debted to  Professor  Duhamel  for  some  excellent 
modes  of  fining  steel  ;  M.  Cuvier  remarked,  that 
since  M.  Duhamel  had  turned  his  attention  to  the 
working  of  mines,  their  produce  had  been  more 
than  doubled,  and  that  France  now  exports  me- 
tals in  great  quantities  which  were  formerly  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries. 

A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy 
since  last  year,  was  delivered  at  the  same  meet- 
ing. The  Academy  of  Sciences  is,  of  all  those 
which  compose  the  Royal  Institute,  most  nurtier 
ous  and  active  ;  and  its  reports  always  contain  the 
results  of  many  interesting  transactions.  The 
following  are  some  curious  facts  of  general  inter- 
est, selected  from  the  report  of  the  present  year, 
M.  Du  Trochct  observing  that  tiie  stems  of  plants 
always  grow  in  the  direction  in  which  the  seeds 
shoot,  he  placed  some  seed  in  holes  bored  at  the 
bottom  of  a  vase  filled  with  damp  earth,  and  sus- 
pended itto  theceiling  of  a  room,  thinking  by  this 
means  to  force  the  stems  of  the  young  i-oots  to 
grow  downwards  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  roots  de- 
scended through  the  holes,  and  the  stems  spout- 
ed through  the  earth  to  the  top  of  the  vase.  M. 
DuTrochet  set  a  missletoe  seed  on  the  point  of  a 
needle  turning  freely  on  a  pivot,  near  which  was 
placed  a  little  plank  ;  the  root  soon  advanced  in 
the  direction  of  the  plan's,  and  reached  it  in  five 
days,  while  the  needle,  on  which  it  was  placed. 
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was  not  in  the  least  moved.  From  this  and  simi- 
lar facts,  M.  DuTrochet  conchidcs  that  vegeta 
tion  is  governed  by  an  internal  principle,  and  not 
by  the  attraction  of  the   bodies  towards  which  it 

takes  its  direction Since   bees  have 

been  so  attentively  observed,  we  ought  certainly 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  these 
little  animals,  particularly  when  we  consider  the 
number  of  works  which  have  been  written  on 
this  subject.  The  Abbe  de  la  Rocca  who  lived 
long  in  the  Archipelago,  has  written,  in  French, 
three  large  volumes  on  the  natural  history  of 
bees.  The  subject,  indeed,  seems  to  be  inexhaus- 
tible. A  Swiss  family,  named  Huber,  have  un- 
dertaken to  maintain  permanent  observations  on 
bees,  and  to  compose  a  new  natural  history  of 
those  animals.  Though  the  head  of  tkis  family 
be  blind,  he  seems  to  have  perceived  many  things 
■which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  his  predeces- 
sors. The  Hubers  have  been  for  these  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  in  the  habit  of  making  observations 
on  bees,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  in  due 
time  succeed  in  discovering  all  the  secrets  of  the 
hive.  This  family  lately  communicated  to  the 
Academy  a  work  in  which  they  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  common  opinion,  that  it  is  the  pollen 
of  flowers  which  funiishes  bees  with  materials 
for  wax  ;  they  have  observed  that  bees  produce 
■wax  only  when  they  have  extracted  the  honey  or 
nectar  of  flowers  ;  if  bees  gather  the  pollen  it  is 
merely  for  the  nourishment  of  the  larvE  ;  for 
this  purpose  they  mix  it  with  a  little  honey.  The 
wax,  when  made,  appears  in  little  scales,  which 
detach  themselves  from  between  the  rings  of  the 
abdomen,  where  M.  Latreille,  the  great  dissec- 
tor of  insects,  has  discovered  the  receptacles 
of  the  wax,  placed  opposite  the  second  stomach 
of  the  insect.  M.  Latreille  seems  also  to  have 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  shrill  noise,  made  by 
crickets  and  grasshoppers.  He  supposes  it  to 
proceed  from  a  musical  instrument  composed  of 
a  sort  of  drum  or  box,  filled  with  air,  anc  laying 
on  each  side  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
On  this  drum,  case,  or  violin,  as  it  may  be  called, 
membranes  are  stretched  which  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  strings,  while  the  hinder  thighs  of  the  ani- 
mal serve  as  bows.  If  M.  Latreille  nas  really  made 
this  discovery,  it  must  be  confessed  that  crickets, 
&c.  are  very  ingenious  little  musicians,  though 
their  performances  are  neither  very  varied  nor 
very  agreeable,  particularly  where  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  viohn  players  are  collected  together. 

M.  Savigny,  another   naturalist, 

has  chosen  Worms  as  the  subject  of  his  study  ; 
he  has  already  discovered  twenty  two  species  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris.  The  family  of  creeping  ani- 
mals appears  more  numerous  than  it  was  tiiought 
to  be.  M.  Fcrusac  has  already  made  out  three 
hundred  species  of  land  and  river  molusca,  of  the 
gasteropodal  genus  with  lungs.  M.  Fcrusac  like- 
wise supposes  he  has  discovered  that  the  ve- 
getation which  anciently  covered  hills,  was  analo 
gous  to  that  which  now  covers  plains,  and  that 
in  former  times  the  vegetation  of  our  plains  was 
analogou;  to  the  present  vegetation  of  the  torrid 
zone :  such,  at  least,  is  the  inference  he  draws 
from  the  remains  of  ancient  vegetation  which 
are  now  found  on  difterent  soils.  Hence  he  con- 
cludes that  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 


Che\rcul,  a  chemist,  who  employs  himself  in 
Sii/iijnijicu;inn,  or  the  manufacture  of  soap,  has 
made  an  observation  rather  humbling  to  our 
pride  ;  namely,  that  human  fat  and  hog's  fat  pro- 
duce nearly  the  same  proportions  of  oxygen, 
carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  so  in  this  respect  at  least 
we  are  no  way  superior  to  animals  who  live  on 
acorns  ' 


I-'ROM    THE    RHODE    ISLAND    AMEUICAN. 

James  Sisson,Esq.  who  lives  on  Warren  Neck, 
about  three  miles  from  the  village  of  Warren, 
R.  Lis  well  known  to  the  public  as  an  enterpri- 
sing Agriculturist.  He  is  alwajs  seeking  im- 
provement in  what  is  most  useful  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  viz. :  Orchards,  the  introduction  of  new 
kinds  of  grain,  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  his 
farm,  &c.  He  imported  from  Bremen,  in  Nov. 
1820,  two  pairs  of  the  largest  kind  of  Geese,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  weighing 
when  fatted,  20  pounds,  and  it  is  contidently  as- 
serted, some  weigh  30  pounds.  At  first  he  was 
rather  discouraged,  as  they  would  not  eat  Indian 
coi-n,  and  the  spring  following  they  sat  early  and 
both  geese  reared  but  one  to  maturity.  That 
one,  however,  this  spring,  brought  off'  two  litters, 
and  the  two  old  pairs  each  brought  up  a  litter  ; 
he  has  now  17  young  and  5  old  ones,  all  perfectly 
white  andhealthy,  and  of  full  size.  They  feed 
and  set  as  well  as  any  of  our  common  geese  ;  the 
young  come  oft"  healthy  and  strong,  and  yield 
about  double  the  quantity  of  feathers.  I  was  at 
his  farm  a  few  days  since,  and  was  highly  grati- 
fied^in  viewing  on  the^  lawn  dire^ctly  in   front  of  -  Nicholas  Benson 

iArch.  M'Neal 
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He  was  of  the  class  of  circuit  preachers  whose 
residences  are  always  transient,  and  who  are 
thus  most  free  from' either  local  prejudices  or 
partialities. — .-Vnd  he  declared  to  us,  were  he  obli- 
ged on  oath  to  select  the  healthiest  spot  from  the 
northern  boimds  of  Canada  to  the  southern 
bounds  of  Maryland,  judging  particularly  from 
the  vigorous  frames  and  constitutions  of  the  aged 
portion  of  the  population,  he  would  point  out  a 
neighbourhood  in  Talbot  county,  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  A  singular  record  in  confir- 
mation of  this  statement  has  just  fallen  into  our 
hands  the  authenticity  of  which  is  indisputable. 
It  may  be  justly  remarked  too,  that  tract  of  coun- 
try within  which  those  persons  resided,  is  very 
small  ;  from  a  third  to  one  half  of  the  designa- 
ted five  miles  being  covered  by  the  tributary  wa- 
llers of  the  Choptank.  It  should  also  be  stated, 
that  the  persons  recorded  were  the  venerable 
heads  of  families. — The  .same  district  embraced 
at  the  same  time  a  number  of  as  aged  and  hale 
servants. — We  might  probably  challenge  any  as 
thinly  populated  tract  of  similar  size  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  to  produce  such  a  list. 

Persons  of  70  years  and  upwards,  most  of  them 
hale  and  hearty,  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1808, 
and  residing  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Oak  in  Tal- 
bot county,  viz. 

98  Mary  Rigby 


Peter  Brown 
Mary  Harrington 
Eliza  Rigby 
Thomas  Townsend 
Mary  Shanahan 
Perry  Benson 


his  house,  two  beautiful  flock   of  snowy   white 

ness — (he  has  the   common   geese,  feeding  near  j^j'.    jyi.j^j 

them,  and  they  resembled  ducks  in  point  of  size) — John  Robson 

audi  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  to  the  gi:      Robson 

farmers  of  New  England  that  they  i"troUuce  thisippjfgj.  jyj^  ^^^j.^| 

valuable  breed  of  poultry  into  their  barn  yards. — '-  -  -  - 

Mr.  Sisson  will  dispose  of  a  few  pairs,  if  applied 

for  soon,  and  the  opportunity  ought  not  to  be  ne 

glected. 


From  the  Easton  Gazette,  July  13. 

REMARKABLE  LONGEVITY  IN  MARY- 
LAND. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  more  beauty  of  land- 
scape on  a  surface  so  nearly  level,  than  is  afford- 
ed by  the  combination  of  fertile   laiids  and  fine 
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TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER, 

Auguiit,  21st,  Seventh  iveek   of  the  I 

drought  of  1822.  \ 

Mr.  Skinner, 

The  distresses  produced  by  the   drought   are 

felt  in  nothing  moi-e  severely,  than  in  the  effects 


waters  ot  many  situations  on  the  rivers  of  theion  cattle,  on  farms  where  there  are  no  streams 
Eastern  Shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The: of  ranning  water;  and  of  all  the  cattle  the 
land  and  waters  run  into,  and  intersect  each  milch  cows  suff"er  most— any  thing  that  wil'l  mi- 
other  in  every  variety  of  torm  ;  and  as  you  pass  tigate  this  evil,  although  it  may  not  be  perfectly 
up  these  noble  waters  the  jutting  and  protecting  eff'ectual,  will  be  useful.  The  only  relief  I 
ponits  and  deep  aud  spacious  inlets  are  every  mo-, know,  and  I  find  it  a  very  great  one  is  the 
ment  delighting  you  wich  anew,  and  ever  chang-iturning  cattle  out  at  night  instead  of  confining 
ing  scenery  oi  the  sottest  and  most  reposing  char-! them  in  cow-pens  or  cattle  yards, 
acterof  beauty,  we  ever  recollect  to  have  be-|  A  foreigner,  who  had  been  bred  a  herdsman 
held  or  admired.— But  this  lovely  country  is  said:  some  years  ago  found  fault  with  me  for  penning 
by  thoie,  who  do  not  know  it,  to  be  unhealthy — mv  milch  cattle  at  all  at  nights  during  the  sum- 
and  it  unhealtliy,  certainly  not  desirable.  Tolmer  season,  and  an  Irish  dairy  woman,  who  re- 
the  feeble  frame  and  languid  eye  of  disease: sided  with  me  a  short  time,  was  equally  opno- 
nothiug  IS  comfortable  or  beautiful.  |sed  to   the  same  thing.    The  Herdsman  asked 

Sometime  since  we  were  conversing  with  a  me  if  I  kenw  the  habits  of  cattle  !  My  reply 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Methodist  church  was,  I  believe  I  did,  and  undertook  to  describe 
on  the  healthiness  of  diflTerent  sections  of  our  them  as  follo-.vs,  viz:  At  about  9  o'clock  in 
globe  has  considerably  changed ;  and  that  there  country.  He  was  a  man  of  intell'gsnce  and  of, the  morning  in  summer  they  look  for  water 
is  a  declination  of  vegetation,  from  heights  to  lowlcareful  observation  ;  was  born  and  reared  far,  and  then  retire  to  the  shade,  where  they  remain' 
places.     The  report  stated  that  M.F£rusacwish-ito  the  north  of  us,  where  Hygeia,  the  loveliest  if  unmolested,  during  the  hot  part  of  the  dav  and 


stance  that  mammoths  having  wool  and  long  which  would  afford  him  the  best  opportunity  of, and  do  uot  move  again  until  a  little  before  day. 
hair  are  well  able  to  endure  cold.  Thus  there  is  forming  a,\  intimate  acqji-int'Jice  with  the  .nan-lj^ht  vvhen  they  resume  their  grazing,  which 
no  ground  for  suppcsing  that  the  climate  has,ners,  hao-cs,  c.oiid:ti>>'i  .nd  health,  of  every  they  continue  until  about  9  o'clock,  when  thev 
changed  in  the  countries  where  they  lived.    M.j neighbourhood  within  the  range  of  his  travels. —  look  lor  water.    To  this  the  Herdsman  remarked 
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avages  of  worms  and  bugs  in  the  various  depart 
mcntsof  vegetation.  Even  wliolecorn  fields  have 
been  laid  waste  the  present  season  by  this  larger 
species  of  worm,  which  calamity  might  have  been 
obviated  by  having  spared  and  fostered  the  robin 
— The  utility,  in  fact,  of  this  invaluable  bird,  is 
so  obvious,  that  even  legislative  interference  is 


and  with  this  knowledge,  you  persevere  in  pen- 
ning yoiir  cattle,  Ijy  which  means  you  deprive 
them  of  more  than  an  half  of  their  best  and  fa- 
vourite time  for  feeding,  when  the  grass  and 
ground  are  cool,  and  when  the  grass  is  filled 
wilh  dew.  The  observation  was  irresistible — 1 
abandoned  the  argument,  but  as  happens  in  too 
many  other  cases,  not  the  practice.  I  had 
been  induced  to  think  that  the  manuring  the 
ground  by  keeping  the  cattle  in  cow  pens  was  of 
moi-e  importance  to  me,  than  the  additional 
quantity  of  milk.  I  lost  sight  of  the  injury  my 
c'attle  s'ustained  themselves,  and  I  acknowledge, 
with  no  little  contrition,  that  I  never  once 
thought  of  the  barbarity  of  wliich  I  was  guilty, 
in  denying  to  tl'ie  poor  animals  the  enjoyment 
of  one  half  of  their  feeding  time  at  the  most 
luxurious  hours. 

Want,  which  is  always  the  result  of  laziness 
or  bad  management,  obliged  me  this  season,  imperiously  demanded  to  rescue  it  from  the  bloo 
for  the  first  time,  to  take  the  Herdsman's  and  jdy  fangs  of  the  fowler.  Other  states  have  their 
dairy-maid's  advice.  My  cattle  were  driven 'protecting  laws  for  the  benefit  of  innocent  and 
up  to  be  milked  night  and  morning,  and  imme-[ useful  birds,  and  why  should  we  be  distanced  in 
diatelv  after  milking  they  were  turned  out  into;the  sacred  cause  of  humanity.''  The  subject  may 
the  pasture  again  both  in  the  morning  and  at'appear  trifling  and  novel  at  first,  but  a  little  re- 
night.  In  a  week,  notwithstanding  the  drought  iflection  will  convince  any  one  that  it  is  by  no 
and  my  pastures  were  daily  and  hourly  growing | means  unimportant." 
worse,  I  found  the  milk  much   increased,  and  in  |  «ti!^a  kaBi-i       — 

the  second   week,  it    was  doubled    in    quantity.  ^r  ,p    ,   a  ucust  13 

This  is  the  result  of  experience  to  which  I  This  section  of  the  countrv' has  no't  experienc- 
wasdnven  by  necessity  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  ^^j  sucli  a  drought  in  the  recollection  of  persons 
others  directed  me  in    the  course       Let  others  ^^j^^  ,^^^^,^  j;^.^^  There  has 

avad  themselvesofthesuggestionit  they  please.   |  been  no  rain  of  any  consequence  since  the  21st  of 

Another  inducement  offered  by  the  Wairy  February,  the  time  of  the  flood,  a  period  of  near- 
woman  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  She  said  in  ly  six  months,  and  for  the  last  two  months  Heaven 
dry  weather,  the  cows,  by  being  penned  toge-  lias  w^ithheld  its  showers  altogether, — like  upon 
ther,  and  more  -especially  if  mixed  together  an  African  clime,  the  sun  pours  his  sultry  hours, 
with  the  dry  cattle,  will  in  a  very  short  time  parches  the  earth,  dries  up  springs  and  streams, 
make  your  cowpen  very  dusty  and  filthy,  and  We  hear  daily  of  springs  that  were  considered 
therefore  it  was  an  unfit  place  to  milk  in — the | never-failing,  disappearing,  and  that  people  like 
udders  and  the  coats  of  the  cows  which  are  the  thirsty  throng  of  Israel,  have  to  go  miles  in 
filled  with  dirt  and  dust,  and  aitliough  a  pail  of] quest  of  water  to  sustain  themselves, 
water  might  be  carried  to  the  pen  to  wash  the  I  Not  a  mill  out  often  that  can  grind  a  grain, 
udder,  yet  much  dirt  must  fall  into  the  milk  and  those  few  that  can,  cannot  supply  the  demand 
from  the  coat  of  the  cow  at  the  time  of  milk-jfor  flour. — Farmers  have  gone  20  miles  to  mill 
ing,  and  the  dust  from  the  cattle  in  the  pen  was  and  were  then  generally  disappointed  in  getting 
irremidiable.  The  plan  was  to  h.i.ve  the  milch'as  much  ground  as  would  answer  their  immediate 
cows  driven  up  into  a  clean  yard,  milked,  andi  wants.  A  few  weeks  continuance  of  dry  weath- 
turned   out  again  directly.  I cr  will  cause  a  great  scarcity,   and    probably  im- 

As  manure  is  a  great  object  both  to  farmers  and'pose  a  necessity  of  getting  flour  from  Baltimore 
graziers,  the   better  plan   might  be  in  summer, |°'' "^^^^^^hGre. 

to  drive  your  cattle  into  a  shaded,  littered  pen'  The  summer  crops  have  almost  totally  failed, 
or  yard,'  convenient  to  water,  where  thev' some  fields  will  not  yielda  grain  of  com,  and  the 
might  stay  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until:'^^^'  of  them  not  more  than  a  few  bushels  to  the 
4  o'clock  in  the  evening — this  is  a  period  of  the 
twenty  four  houi-s  in  which  the  heat  compels 
them  to  abstain  from  feeding,  when  if  they  are 
put  into  a  well  littered  shady  yard,  the  ma- 
nure is  saved  and  the  cattle  are  not  at  all  impeded 
in  their  feeding.  AGRESTIS. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

The  following  observations  of  a  ^'ermont  Farm- 
er, show  that  we  should  consult  our  real  interest, 
as  well  as  the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature,  by  de- 
fending the  innocent  robin  from  the  attacks  of'both 
boys  and  men.  There  are  also  other  kinds  of 
birds  who  prey  on  the  insects  which  devour  our 
crops,  and  whose  industry  would  amply  reward 
41s  for  protecting  them. — Farmer's  Journal. 

"I  know  of  no  method  whatever  to  extirpate 
this  larger  species,  which  human  ingenuity  can 
devise.  But  Providence  seems  to  have  provided 
an  antidote  to  this  evil,  in  the  rcbcau/a,  or  com- 
mon Robin. — This  innocent  and  useful  bird  prejs 
with  peculiar  avidity  upon  this  species  of  worm. 
This  fact  may  be  ascertained  by  visiting  a  nest  of 
young  robins  in  the  \itinity  of  a  rorn  field,  when 


it  will  be  perceived  that  they  arc  fed  la\'ishly  up-   jironcunce  it  good  in  the  superlative  degree.     It 
on  this  kind  of  worm.     At  other  times,  this  bud  is  as    far   superior  to  the  common  hasty  pudding 
feeds  upon  different  species  of  worms  and  bugs  as  one  dish  can  be  to  another, 
v/hich  are  found  upon  the  surfuce  of  the  ground,!  Your  true  friend, 

which  services  are  of  immense  value  and  benefit!  HARRIET  HOMESPUN, 

to  the  farmer,  and  ought  to  recommend  it  to  his  ij^  To  make  a  corn  rasp,  take  a  piece  of  au 
peculiar  cave  and  patronage.  But  its  innocence  old  tin  Ijuckct  or  cofl'ee  pot,  and  punch  many 
and  utility  are  inadequate  to  protect  it  from  the,  holes  therein,  and  then  bend  it  in  form  of  a  half 
wanton  cruelty  of   boys  and   sportsmen.     What  moon,  and  nail  it  to  a  board. 

immense  numbers  of  these,  our  benefactors  are ;  P.  S.  How  would  you  like  a  description  of  a 
annually  destroyed  through  mere  wantonness  and  cheap,  convenient,  simple  and  useful  washing 
cruelty,  while  we  are  constantly  hearing  of  the  machine  .'' 


Gazettft 


ViAUoriaV  Cjori'espondence. 


Loudon  County,  Va.  August  20. 
Dear  Sir — I  wish   to   write  on  a  subject  of 
great  interest  to  all  persons  who  can  obtain  an  ear 
of  new  corn.      I  am    led  to  think  that  as  Barlow 
concei 

ly 

gatory 

formula  for  making 

pasts, 

"  That  ever  blubber'd  o'er  the  fire." 
Take  a  few  ears  of  new  Indian  corn,  before  the 
saccharine  milk   has   entirely    evaporated  or   as 
soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  hard   to  rasp  or  file, af- 


H.  P. 


DISTEMPER  IN  DOGS. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Kditor,  dated  li'arr:; 
S/irings,  A'.  C,  22d  August  1822. 
"  I  recollect  having  seen  ia  your  American  Far- 
mer, an  account  of  several  kind  of  D6gs,  and 
supposing  you  had  noticed  the  distemper  or  a  fa- 
tal sickness  which  frequently  aff'ect  young  dogs, 
particularly  the  hound,  Spaniel  and  pointer,  I  now 
send  you  for  publication,  what  I  consider  an  in- 
fallible cure,  and  worthy  of  being  made  public, 
viz: — Four  grains  of  Tarpcths  Mineral  or  Eme- 
tica  Flavourn,and  one  grain  Tartar  Emetic,  mix- 
ed with  a  small  quantity  of  butter  ;  these  ingre- 
dients form  the  dose,  and  which  are  to  be  pul 
down  the  throat  of  the  dog  ;  which  can  perhaps 
be  best  done  by  the  aid  of  a  funnel  ;  the  next  day 
after  the  dose  is  given,  you  will  find  the  animal 
greatly  improved  in  health,  and  in  most  cases  fi- 
nally cured." 


^mmm  i^AH^mmB^^ 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER,  13,  1822. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 
Red  wheat,  $1  20  to  1  23— White  do.,  gl  23  to 
1  27— White  corn,  /rets.— Yellow  do.,  73  to  75 — 
Oats,  33  to  37  cts. — Rye,  55  to  58  cts. — Flour 
from  the  wagons,  $6  87^  a  $7 — Shad,  No  1.  trim- 
med, ,g7  50  to  g8— No.  2,  $5  50  to  $7— No.  ], 
untrimmcd,  g7 — No.  2,  do.  $6 — Herrngs,  No.  1, 
$3  25  to  3  37— No.  2,  ^3  to  3  12— Beef,  Northern 
mess  perbbl.  glO  to  10  25 — Baltimore,  prime  do. 
$9  to  $9  75— Hams,  10  to  12  cents— middlings,  6  to 
8  cents — Cotton,  West  India,  per  lb.  accord- 
ing to  quality,  15  to  25  cents— New  Orleans 
prime,  16  to  18  cents — Georgia,  upland,  do.  14 
to  16  cents — Cheese,  N.  England,  12  to  15  cents, 
scarce — Coal,  Virginia,  per  bushel,  25  to  30 
cts.— English  do.,  40  cts.— Flax  per  lb.  10  to  lOA 
cents — Hops,  fresh,  per  lb.  10  to  12  cents— Hogs'' 
lard,  per  lb.  9  to  10  cents— Hides,  E.  Shore,  per 
lb.  8  to  10  cents — Leather,  soal,  per  lb.  24  to  25 

cts. — LTpper  do.,     whole  hide,    ^3    to   ^4   25 

Salt,  St.  Ubes,  per  bushel,  50  cts. — Cadiz,  do. 
42  cts. — Liverpool,  blown,  40  cts. — Ground  do. 
50 — Turks'  Island,  60 — Wool,  Merino,  full  blood, 
per  lb.  35  to  40  cts. — Do.  mixed,  28  to  30  cts. 


to  10 — Mutton,  per  lb.  5  to  8 — Lard,   12^  cents 

Butter,  25  to  37| — Cheese,    per   lb.   12  to  18^ 

Eggs,  per  dozen.  16  cents — Potatoes,  per  bushel, 
80  to  $1 — Wood,  hickory,  ^5  to  g5  50 — Oak,  do. 
S3  12i  to  g3  75— Pine,  do.  $2  tog2  25. 

Maryland    Tobacco — Fine    yellow,   none — 


ter  rasping  a  sufficient  quantity,  not  attempting  to 'Good  do.,  none Fine   red,  and  spangled,,  gl4 

sift  it,  prepare  the  raspings  in  the  same  manner  to  glS, — Very  little  in  market — Sales  have  been 
tliat  you  would  hasty  pudding  (mush) — then  with  made  this  week  for  good  Red,  Patuxent  from  Be- 
good  rich  milk,  while  the  pudding  is  yet  hot,  nedict,  ^7  to  glO — good  seconds,  g4  to  g6—Com- 
make  repeated   applications   to  the   tongue    and  ™on  Tobacco,  very  plenty — no  demand. 

jaws — and  be    assured.    Sir,  better   eating    youl  — ^ ?^ 

never  enjoyed.     I    not  only  recommend  it  to  you,        PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  S.   SKINNER. 
butto  all  Epicures,  audi  think  you  and  thty  willj  Printed  by  J.  Robin 
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POMAiaU.M  BRITANNICUM, 

,J«  Hislorkul  unci  Botunkat  accoiau  of  Fruits, 
/ctioisjii  in  Great  Britain,  by  Henry  P/ii/i/is. 
— Second  Edition. 

(Continued  from  page  194.) 

GRAPE-VINE.— VITIS. 

/;;  Botany,  a  Genus  of  the  Pentandria  Alono- 
gynia  Class.  A'atural  Order,   Hederacea. 

The  generic  name  is  derived  from  vincire, 
to   bind. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  appears  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  man  from  the  earli- 
est times  of  which   we  have  any  account.     Eve- 


vomit,  tli'oiv    it   up  again,  in  order  to   sharpen 
their  ajipetitcs  for  supper. 

Plato,  who  strictly  restrains  the  use  of  wine 
and  severely  censures  the  excess,  says  that 
"  nothing  more  excellent  or  valuable  tlian  wint 
was  ever  granted  by  God  to  man  :"  the  great 
est  philosophers,  Icgisliitors,  and  physicians, 
give   it  due  praise,  when  temperately  taken. 

Amphitryon  is  said  oy  the  Athenians  to  h;' 
been  the  first  who  diluted  wine  with  WKter; 
and  on  this  account  the  fable  was  imcntcd  ot 
Bacchus  having  been  struck  by  a  thunderboldt, 
and,  being  all  inflamed,  was  presently  cast  int' 
the  nymphs'  bath,  to  be  extinguished. 

At  what  exact  period  the  \  ine  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  England  is  uncertain  ;  but  I  conclude 
it  was  as  early  as  about  the  tenth  year,  A.  D., 
as  at  that  time  the  Romans  had  possession  of 
great  part  of  this  island,  and  had  introduced  the 

Augu 


ry  part  of  the  Scripture,  from  the   Flood  to  the 

crucifixion  of  our   Saviour,  mentions  the  vine  as 

being  held  In  the  highest  estimation.     The  book  j  luxuries  of  Italy  wherever  they  settled 

of    Genesis    informs   us,    that     "Noah   planted  itus  was   then    emperor,  and  it    was  common   to 

vineyards,  and    made    wine."     It  is  mentioned  send  thesonsofthe  English  nobles  to  Home    to 

among   the   blessings  of  the  promised  land,    "a'be   educated;    from  this    intercourse   it    seems 

land  of  wheat,  and  barlej-,    and  vines,"  &c.         junlikely    that   the    culture   of  the    vine    should 

The  answer  of  the  vine  to  the  trees  in  Jotham's  have  been  neglected  at  this  time,   though  many 
parable,   shows  in  what    high  esteem   men   held, authors  are    of  opinion   that  the   vine    was  not 

j  introduced   into    this    counti'y    until   about    the 

•  And  the  vine  said  unto  them.  Should  I  leave  ,year  2S0,   when  Probus,  who  greatly  encouraged 
my  wine,   which  cheereth  God  and  man,  and  go  |  agricultural  pursuits  in  all  the  provinces  under 


% 


to  be  promoted  over  the  trees 

The  patriarchs  and  prophets  frequently  re- 
present in  scripture  the  flourishing  state  of  a  na- 
tion, a  tribe,  or  a  family,  under  the  emblem  of 
a  vine.  "  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of 
Egypt,  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen,  and 
planted  it  ;  thou  preparcdst  room  before  it,  and 
didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the 
land."  Psalm  Ixxx. — .\gain  the  Psalmist  men- 
tions it,  "  Thy  wife  shall  be  as  the  fruitful  vine, 
upon  the  walls  of  thine  house  '" 

The  heathens,  likewise,  held  the  vine  in  the 
highest  estimation.  Bacchus  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  god,  for  having  taught  men  the  use  of 
the  vine.  As  the  god  of  vintage,  of  wine,  and 
of  drinkers,  he  is  generallv  reDresented_  ■> 
crowned  with  the  vine ;  and,  accoi-ding  to  Pli 
ny,  to  have  been  the  first  who  ever  wore  a 
crown, — 


■  the  grapy  clusters  spread 


On  his  fair  brows,  and  dangle  on  his  head. 

Ovid. 

Bacchus  was  sometimes  represented  as  an  in- 
fant holding  a  cluster  of  grapes  with  a  horn,  ind 
he  has  often  been  depicted  as  an  old  man,  wlose 
head  was  encircled  with  the  vine,  to  teach  us 
that  wine  taken  immoderately,  will  enervate  js, 
consume  our  liealth,  and  render  us  loquacims 
and   childish,  like  old  men. 

Juno's  crown  was  also  made  of  the  vine.  Tie 
vine,  with  grapes,  is  still  selected  as  a  projei 
ornament  in  all  bacchanalian  devices. 

Wine  was  chiefly  used  by  the  ancient  lo- 
mans  m  the  worsliip  of  their  gods.  Votij, 
men  under  thirty,  and  women  all  their  lie- 
time,  were  forbidden  to  drink  wine.  Egnatus 
Maccennius  killed  his  wife  with  a  cudgel,  a 
wing  caught  htr  drinking  wine  out  of  a  tn, 
for  which  he  was  tried  by  Romulus,  and  acqu- 
ted  of  murder,  t'abius  Pictor,  in  his  Annls, 
reports,  that  a  Roman  lady  was  starved  to  deth 
by  her  own  relations  for  opening  a  cupboid 
which  contained  the  keys  of  the  winecel.r. 
Cato  records,  th^t  the  custom  of  kinsfolks  ks 
ing  of  women  when  they  met,  was  to  knw 
by  their  breath  if  they  had  beed  drinkig 
■wine,  but  these  restrictions  were  removed  whi 
w.,e  aecanit- more  plentiful;  and  the  use  cit 
Was  then  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  e 


Rome,  was  emjieror. 

Again,  we  are  informed  that  the  planting  of 
vineyards  in  Italy  had  so  much  increased  about 
A.  1).  85,  that  agriculture  was  thereby  neglect- 
ed ;  on  which  account  Domitian  issued  an  edict 
prohibiting  any  new  vineyards  to  be  planted 
in  Italy,  and  ordered  at  least  one  half  of  those 
in  the  provinces  to  be  cut  down.  It  therefore 
appears  highly  improbalile  that  the  vine  should 
not  have  been  planted  in  Britain  previous  to  the 
year  280,  when  in  85  all  the  other  Roman  provin- 
ces were  over-run  with  vineyards. 

That  we  are   indebted  to  the  Romans   for  the 
first  Introduction  of  the  vine,  is  generally  allow- 
ed ;  .-Wiough  it  is   possible  it  might  have  been 
;..iroa«i.pd    at    a    much     earlier    jjciiod     than   I 
have  stated,  as  the  Phosnicians  are    said  to  have 
planted  the  vine  in  the  isles  of  the  JMediterrane- 
an   sea,  as   well   as  in  several  parts  of  Europe 
and  Africa;    and  as  we  have  accounts  of  their 
trading  to  Britain  fortin,  they  might  have  plant- 
ed it  on  the  English  coast  also:    but  this   must 
remain  a  matter  of  conjecture,   any  further  than 
it  confirms     the    vine  to  have    been   originally 
brought  from   Palestine.     In  the  book  of  Num- 
bers we  find  that  the   men,    whom  Moses   had 
sent  to  spy  the  Land  of  Canaan,  returned  with  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  which  they  bare  between  two, 
upon  a  staff.     The  Damascus  grapes,  at  the  pre- 
sent  time,    are  ofted  found  to    weigh   ujiwards 
of  twenty-five  pounds  the   bunch.      In    the  ac- 
counts of  A^gidius  Van  Egmont,  envoy  from  the 
States  to   the   King   of  Naples,  and  John   Hey- 
man,  professor  of  the  oriental  languages  in  the 
university  of  Leyden,  who  have  published  their 
observations  of  the  present  state  of  Asia  Minor, 
It  is  mentioned  that,  in   the  town  called  Sidoni- 
jah,  which  is  four  hours'  journey  from   Damas- 
cus,   some  ot  the  grapes   were    as  large  as  pi- 
geons'  eggs,  and  of  a  very  exquisite  taste.     From 
these  circumstances,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
the  vine   is  a  native   of  Syria.     That  we  do  not 
hear  more   of  the  enormous  clusters  of  grapes 
growing  in   the  eastern  parts,  is  owing  to   that 
country    having  been  in   the  hands  of  the  Sara- 
cens since  the  seventh  century,    when  Abubekcr 
over-run   it ;    and  these  people  being  Mahome 
dans,   a  religion   that  prohibits  cnc  use  of   win. 
It  i^s    natural   to  suppose  tliat  the  manageme 


&l,i.  mI.      I  ^''!''i^^\  ^^""^  ^■'-  ='""  ^"^^"^e  of  the  vine  should  be  greatly  „eu 

fcuiales  would  dnnk  wine,  and,  by  the  aid  oa  lected  b'c^uy  neg 


Although  wiac  is  not  made  in  Egvpt,  vines 
arc  much  cultivated,  and  the  grapes  iiave  a  de- 
licious perfume :  the  greater  part  of  those  that 
are  eaten  there,  are  of  that  species,  of  which 
the  fruit  contains  onlv  a  single-  seed. 

The  leaves  of  the  ■\  ine  are  of  great  utility  in 
the  kitchens  of  Egypt :  they  serve  to  envelop 
l^-rge  balls  of  hashed  meat,  one  of  the  dishes 
inosc  commonly  presented  at  good  tables.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  leaves  should  be  young :  and 
they  are  frequently  sold  at  a  dearer  rate  than 
the  grapes  themselves.  (Sonnini'a  Travels  in 
Jigy/ir.) 

In  this  country,  vine-leaves  are  used  in  roast- 
ing those  delicious  little  birds  called  tuhcat- 
ears. 

Pliny  concludes,  that  the  vine  was  very  rare 
in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Numa,  who  ordered 
that  no  libations  of  wine  should  be  made  at  fu- 
nerals ;  and  to  encourage  the  pruning  of  vines, 
he  prohibited  the  use  of  any  wines,  in  sacrifi- 
ces to  the  gods,  that  were  cut  from  vines  whicli 
had  not  been  pruned. 

Pliny  says,  "  M.  Varro  writes,  that  Mezentius, 
the  King  of  Tuscany,  aided  the  Rutilians  of 
Ardea,  in  their  wars  against  the  Latins,  for  no 
other  hire  but  the  wine  and  the  vines  which 
were  in  the  territories  of  the  Latins."  He  adds, 
"that  wines  did  not  come  into  much  repute  un- 
til 600  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome." 

Julius  Cxsar  found  vines  growing  in  Langue- 
doc  and  Provence  ;  but  other  parts  of  Gaul 
were  totally  without  vines  at  that  time.  Stra- 
bo  remarks,  that  Languedoc  and  Provence  pro- 
duced the  same  fruit  as  Italy;  but  it  was  not 
until  about  the  year  270,  that  the  vine  was 
planted  in  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul,  and  about 
the  rivers  Rhine,  Maine,  and  Moselle ;  and  in 
Hungary. 

The  varieties  of  the  grape-vine  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  and  we  ha\'e  accounts  of  some  of  them 
growing  to  an  extraordinary  size,  and  producing 
such  fruit  as  appears  almost  incredible  to  our 
northern  conception  of  grapes. 

Strabo,  who  livpil  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
testifies  that  the  vinesof  Margiani,  and  in  other 
places,  were  so  big,  that  two  men  could  scarce- 
ly compass  them  with  their  arms,  and  that  they 
produced  bunches  of  grapes  two  cubits,  or  a 
yard,  in  length.  Columella  states,  that  Seneca 
had  a  vine  which  produced  him  two  thousand 
clusters  of  grapes  in  a  year.  Theophrastus 
mentions  a  vine  that  grew  so  large,  that  a  sta- 
tue of  Jupiter,  and  the  columns  in  /uno's  tem- 
ple, were  made  of  it.  At  the  present  time  the 
great  'doors  of  the  cathedral  at  Ravenna  may 
be  seen,  which  are  made  of  vine-tree  planks 
some  ot  them  twelve  feet  long  and  fifteen  inch- 
es broad. 

At  Ecoan,  at  the  Duke  of  Montmorency's 
house,  IS  a  table  of  a  large  dimension,  made  of 
vine  planks.  Pliny  states,  that  vines,  in  old 
times,  were,  on  accunt  of  their  size,  ranked 
among  trees.  Valerianus  Cornelius  mentions  a 
me  ot  one  stock  that  encompassed  and  surround- 
ed a  good  tarm-house  with  the  branches.  Upon 
the  coast  of  Barbary,  vines  are  now  growing  of 
large  dimensions,  some  of  them  being  eight  or 
lime  feet  in  circumference;  and  in  Persia  there 
are  some  kinds  of  grapes  so  large,  that  a  single 
one  IS  a  mouthi^ul.  From  what  we  find  in  Hue- 
tins — Crete,  Chios,  and  other  islands  in  the 
Archipelago,  afford  bunches  of  grapes  from  ten 
to  forty  pounds'  weight  each.  Chios,  now  Scio, 
has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  vineyards,  and 
Virgilhas  immortalized  its  wines  by  his  pen. 
The  ritual  feast  shall  overflow  with  wine, 
And  Chios'  richest  nectar  shall  be  thine: 
On  the  warm  hearth,  in  winter's  chillifig  hour. 
We'll  sacrifice  ;  at  summer,  in  a  bow'r — 

Warton. 
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Pliny  mentions  a  vine,  in  his  time,  that  was 
600  years  old  ;  and  Miller  states,  that  tlie  vine- 
yards in  some  parts  of  Italy  hold  good  above 
three  hundred  years. 

It  is  related,  that  Rhemnius  PalKnion,  who 
was  a  renowned  Roman  i^ranimarian,  bought  a 
Tarm  within  ten  miles  of  Rome,  for  which  he 
gave  600,000  sesterces.  By  cultivation  he  so  im- 
proved it,  that  the  produce  of  his  vines  in  one 
year  sold  for  400,000  sesterces.  Pliny  says, 
"  many  people  ran  to  see  the  huge  and  mighty 
clusters  of  these  grapes,  which  his  idle  neigh- 
bours attributed  to  his  deep  leaniing,  while 
others  accused  him  of  using  niagic  and  the  black 
art." 

We  have,  at  the  present  time,  some  re- 
markable vines  in  England  ;  for  since  the  intro- 
duction of  stoves  no  country  van  ri\  al  us  in  the 
variety  and  perfection  of  this  fruit,  several 
kinds  of  which  ripen  well  in  the   open  air. 

The  vine,  too,  here  her  curling  tendrils  shoots. 
Hangs  out  her  clusters,   glowing  to  the  south, 
And  scarcely  wishes  for  a  warmer  sky. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  has  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred kinds  of  grape-vines  at  his  seat  at  Wel- 
bcck ;  and  in  the  year  1781,  his  grace  made  a 
present  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes  that  grew  in  his  vinery,  which 
weighed  nineteen  pounds  and  a  half:  it  was 
nineteen  inches  and  a  half  in  the  greatest  diam- 
eter, four  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and 
twenty-one  inches  and  three  quarters  in  length. 
It  was  conveyed  to  Wentworth  House,  a  dis- 
tance o'f  twenty  miles,  by  four  labourers,  who 
carried  it  suspended  on  a  staff,  in  pairs,  by 
turns. 

The  vine  at  Hampton-Court  Palace,  which 
was  planted  in  the  year  1769,  has  a  stem  of 
thirteen  inches  in  girth,  and  a  principal  branch 
114  feet  in  length,  which  in  one  year,  produced 
two  thousand  and  two  hundred  bunches  of 
grapes,   each  weighing,  on  an  average,  a  pound. 

His  late  revered  Majesty  enjoved  the  fruit  of 
this  vine  half  a  century.  Fruit  was  the  only 
luxury  in  which  he  indulged  himself,  and  that 
was  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens  to  the  high 
est  perfection,  and  served  at  table  in  great 
abundance. 

Mr.  Eden  planted  a  vine  of  the  black  Ham- 
burgh sort,  at  Valentine  House,  Essex,  in  the 
year  1758,  which  is  the  parent  of  the  vine  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  has  extended  itself  to  up- 
wards of  200  feet  in  length,  being  so  productive, 
that  it  ripened  two  thousand  bunches  of  grapes 
in  the  year  1819. 

Speedily  describes  a  vine,  which  was  grow- 
ing in  the  open  air  at  Northalerton,  in  York 
shire,  in  1789,  that  had  once  covered  a  space 
containing  137  square  yards  ;  audit  was  judged, 
that,  had  it  been  permitted,  it  would  have  ex- 
tended to  three  or  four  times  the  room.  The 
Gircumference  of  the  stem,  a  little  above  the 
ground,  is,  three  feet  eleven  inches:  it  is  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  planted   150  years. 

In  Jamaica,  and  some  other  of  the  West  In- 
dia islands,  the  vine  produces  two,  and  often 
three  crops  a  year.  Both  Brown  and  Lunan 
observe,  that  grape-vines  produce  mcst  abun- 
dantly in  Jamaica,  particularly  the  Muscadine, 
which  ripens  all  its  berries  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  and  has  clusters  of  the  fruit  from  eight 
to  ten  pounds  weight  ;  the  pulp  of  which  has 
been  found  less  watery,  and  more  fleshy,  than 
the  same  fruit  in  the  south  of  France,  and  yet 
the  making  of  wine  even  for  the  consumption 
of  the  island  has  never  been  attempted. 

There"  are    several   accounts  of  actual    vine 


day    Book,  as  also  by  Bede,  as  early  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighth  century. 

The  isle  of  Ely  was  expressly  denominated  the 
isle  of  vines  by  the  Normans.  The  Bishop  of 
Ely,  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  appears  to 
have  received  at  least  three  or  four  tons  of  wine 
annually,  as  tithes  from  the  vines  in  his  dio- 
cese; and  in  his  leases  he  made  frequent  reser- 
vations of  a  certain  quantity  of  wine  by  way  of 
rent:  many  of  these  wines  were  little  inferior 
to  the  French  wines  in  sweetness.  Few  ancient 
monasteries  were  witliout  a  vineyai'd  attached 
to  them.  Malnisbury  mentions  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  as  excelling  every  other  part  of  the 
countiy,  in  his  time,  in  the  number  and  rich- 
ness of  its  vineyards.  In  the  reigns  of  Stephen 
and  Henry  the  Third,  we  meet  with  accounts 
of  vineyards.  The  first  Earl  of  Salisbury  plant- 
ed a  vineyard  in  his  park  adjoining  Hatfield 
House,  Hertfordshire,  which  was  in  existence 
when  Charles  the  First  was  conveyed  there  a 
prisoner  to  the  army. 

Histoiians  and  antiquarians  appear  remiss,  in 
not  accounting  for  the  total  neglect  of  tjie  Bri- 
tish Vineyards;  but  we  may  conclude  that,  as  our 
intercourse  increased  with  the  continent,  it  was 
found  more  advantageous  to  import  wine  than 
lepend  on  the  product  of  our  own  crop,  which 
UiUst  have  been  an  uncertain  one,  from  the  va- 
riableness of  our  climate.  Again,  the  low  price 
of  foreign  wines  must  have  contributed  much  to 
the  neglect  of  making  it  in  England,  as  in  the 
year  1342,  according  to  Stow,  the  price  of 
(iascon  wines  in  London  was  fourpence,  and  that 
of  Rhenish,  sixpence  per  gallon;  and,  in  1339 
the  price  of  foreign  wine  was  only  twenty  shil- 
lings per  ton,  for  the  best  sort,  and  thirteer 
shillings  and  fourpence  for  the  second  qhality, 
which  was   about  three  halfpence  per  dozen 

It  is  stated  by  several  authors,  that  foreign 
wines  were  sold  by  apothecaries  only,  as  a  cor- 
dial, in  the  year  1300.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  Portugal  wine  only  which  the  apothecaries 
sold,  and  not  foreign  wine  in  general,  for  ubout 
iliaL  Lime  we  find  that  the  mercliants  of  Gaav^wi,, 
were  settled  in  London  in  great  numbers ;  and 
that,  in  the  year  1317,  an  order  was  made  to 
this  effect,  "That  merchants,  who  are  not  of  the 
freedom  of  the  city,  are  not  to  sell,  by  retail, 
wines  or  other  wares,  w  ithin  the  city  or  suburbs 
Witness  the  King,  at  York,  the  eightli  day  of 
June."" 

The  suppression  of  all  the  monastaries  in 
England  must  also  have  conti'ibuted  much 
towards  the  loss  of  our  vineyards;  and  the  pre- 
sent high  duties  on  wine  could  not  have  been 
anticipated  by  our  forefathers,  when  they  neg- 
lected their  vines 

The  first  duty  on  wines  was  one  penny  per 
ton,  which  was  in  the  year  1272,  when  wine 
gangers  were  first  appointed  at  London  and  the 
principal  sea-ports.  The  new  gauge  duty  at 
London  alone  amounted  to  fifteen  pounds  six 
teen  shillings  and  sevenpeuce,  which  makes  the 
quantity  imported  amount  to  7,598  pipes.  The 
principal  customs  for  importation,  at  that  period, 
seem  to  have  been  on  wines  chiefly  French  and 
Rhenish,  as  there  is  yet  scarcely  any  mention 
of  Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  or  Italian  wine. 
CiMadox's  History  of  the  Exchequer.) 

In  the  year  1409,  the  duty  on  wine  was  three 
shillings  per  ton. 

Grapes  seem  to  have  become  rare  about  the 
year  1560.  Strype,  in  his  Life  of  Grindall,  Bish- 
op of  London,  (who  was  one  of  the  earliest  en- 
couragers  of  botany  in  this  kingdom)  writes, 
that  his  grapes,  at  Fulham,   "  were  esteemed  of 


yards  being  in  England  in  an  early  period  of  our  'li^t  value,  and  a  fruit  Queen  Elizabeth  stood  so 
history.    Vineyards  are  noticed  in  the  Dooms-jwell  affected  to,  and  so  early  ripe,  that  the  bish- 


op used  every  year  to  send  her  Majesty  a  pre- 
tent  of  them.  ^ 

The  vintage  is  a  season  of  mirth  in  all  the 
wine  countries,  and  seems  to  have  been  equally 
so  in  the  earliest  times.  The  prediction  of  Isai- 
ah concerning  Moab  is  particularly  characteris- 
tic: "  And  gladness  is  taken  away,  and  joy,  out 
of  the  plentiful  field;  and  in 'the  vineyards 
there  shall  be  no  singing,  neither  shall  there  be 
any  shouting :  the  treaders  shall  tread  out  no 
wine  in  their  presses ;  I  have  made  their  vin- 
tage shouting  to  cease." 

The  Spaniard,  during  the  vintage,  throws  off 
hisstatelinessand  his  cloak,  and  cries  out  to  his 
servants,  "Let  us  be  merry,  my  companions ; 
wisdom  is  fled  out  of  the  winclow." 

The  various  wines  made  from  the  juice  of  the 
grape  are  so  numerous,  that  to  give  a  short  des- 
cription of  each  would  be  to  write  a  voluminous 
work,  and  could  only  be  interesting  to  those 
who  are  in  the  wine  trade.  Pliny  says,  there 
were  eighty  kinds  of  the  best  wines  in  his 
days. 

The  Grecians  were  renowned  for  their  wines. 
Homer  has  celebrated  several  :  among  them,  the 
kind  called  Maronean  wine,  which  was  made 
from  grapes  growing  upon  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
and  also  the  Pramnian  wine,  which,  according 
to  Pliny's  account,  was  made  from  one  vineyard 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smynia,  near  to 
the  temple  of  Cybele. 

These  wines  were  so  rare  and  expensive  in 
Rome,  in  the  younger  days  of  LucuUus,  that 
only  one  draught  was  allowed  at  a  repast,  how- 
ever sumptuous  the  feast  was  in  other  respects. 
Lucullus  says,  that  "  he  never  saw  at  his  father's 
board  Greek  wines  served  up  but  once  at  a  meal ; 
but  when  he  returned  from  Asia,  he  gave  to  the 
people  a  largess  of  more  than  100,000  gallons  of 
this  wine  ;  and  Hortensius,  at  his  death,  left 
above  10,000  barrels  full  of  Greek  wines  to  hi^ 
heir." 

I  have  selected  the  following  lines  of  a  poet, 
who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century,  to  show  of 
••■ivit  wines  the  Britons  had  knowledge  at  that 
early  tune. 

Ye  shall  have   rumney  and  malespine. 
Both  ypocrasse  and  vernege  wyne, 
Mountreseand  wyne  of  Greek, 
Both  algrade  and  despice  eke  ; 
(Antioche  and  Bastarde, 


Pyment  also,  and  garnarde, 
Wyne  of  Greke  and  Muscadell, 
,Both  clare,  pyment,  and  Rochell. 

.Some  of  these  liquors,  as  ypocrasse,  pyment 
i^d  Clare,  were  compounded  of  wine,  honev' 
aid  spices.  ' ' 

I  At  the  installation  feast  of  George  Neville 
irchbishop  of  York,  and  Chancellor  of  England' 
iiongst  other  liquors  is  mentioned,  "  In  ale, 
:^0  tun;  in  wine,  100  tun;  in  ipocrasse  1 
fjpe." 

jIn  the  year  1311  we  find  Thomas  Earl  of  Lci- 
^ster  debited  by  his  cofferer,  or  pay-master, 
liomas  Leicester,  amongst  other  cliarges,  with 
404.  17s.  6d.  for  369  pipes  of  red  wine  and  two 
Wes  of  white,  which  is  about  5s.  7^(1.  per  pipe. 
f>'C07£>'s  Survey  of  London.) 

In  the  year  1322,  when  the  sentence  of  ban- 
liment  against  tlie  Spencers  was  removed,  the 
eSer  Spencer's  petition  to  the  King,  setting  forth 
tb  damage  he  had  sustained,  amongst  other 
tjngs  enumerates  forty  tun  of  wine  and  ten  tun 
q  cider.  From  these  circumstances,  we  may 
flrly  judge  that  wine  was  the  principal  bever- 
ac  of  the  English  nobility  at  that  period. 

At  the  present  time,  the  consumption  of 
vie  in  these  dominions  is  imraeiise,  notwith- 
snding  the  excessive  high  duties  laid  on  forrign 
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vines;  and  in  the  London  Docks  tlicre  :ire  ele- 
ven large  vaults  for  housing  of  wines  until  the  du- 
ties are  paid  on  them  :  one  of  these  vaults  often 
contains  near  30,000  pipes. 

Portugal  supplies  us  with  both  the  red  and 
the  white  port,  which  take  their  name  from 
Oporto,  from  wl\encc  tliey  are  sliipi)ed.  Lisbon, 
which  is  called  aficr  that  city,  and  Rucellas, 
which  is  a  wine  made  from  the  fruit  of  vines 
that  have  been  brouijht  from  the  Rhine,  and 
planted  in  the  neiglibouiluiod  of  Lisbon,  if  not 
often  renewed,  degenerate,  and  become  similar 
to  the  produce  of  Lisliini.  No  wine  improves 
more  by  keeping  than  liucellas,  if  good  when 
bottled. 

Port  wine  is  imported  in  casks,  containing 
138  gallons,  which  is  called  a  pipe,  but  often 
gauges  two  or  four  gallons  over:  upon  this  the 
duty  must  be  paid,  although  the  merchant 
makes  no  charge  for  the  extra  quantity. 

France  has  been  long  famous  for  her  vine- 
yards, and  even   exported   wine  to  Italy  in   the 


the  vineyards   are  so  productive,    casks  cannot 
be  found  to  contain  the  wine  ;    and  tliat  man 
vineyards  remain 


an:} 


,  '1  '""^  an  excess  of  this  reviving  bevcraec  is 
tne  wme;  and  that  many  pernicious  to  tlie  health,  no  one  will  attempt  to 
^'';::^f^  "^::e!f  =!!!:1^5  °"'^' :"'X  ™"-  than  he  .wouUl  to  excuse  re^eat- 


P".!'"?,,"".''"  '!.';.'"?-_''"•:''  ;^-  ".',<=   '^'^"■'^'^   '.'O"''"-  «'.  "'toxicatioa.     Wine  is  not  so  much  used 


that  all  who  choose  may  gather,  by  paying  a 
small  acknowledgement.  Those  who  are  afflict- 
ed with  bilious  complaints  should  drink  good 
sherry,  in  preference  to  all  other  wines,  it  be- 
ing less  likely  to  turn  acid  on   the  stomach. 

Tlie  island  of  Madeira  was  planted  with  the 
vine  from  cuttings  brought  from  Cyprus,  by 
Prince  Henry,  son  to  John  the  First  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  year  1-120,  when  the  island  was  first 
discovered;  and  it  now  affords  about  30,000 
pipes  of  wine  annually.  The  Rhenish  vine 
has  also  been  planted  in  Madeira,  and  produces 
a^  very  superior  wine,  known  by  the  name  of 
Cerciel  Madeira:  this  island  also  affords  us  a 
sweet  wine,  called  Malmsey  Madeira,  but  the 
genuine  Malmsey  wine  is  the  produce  of  Malvi- 
sia,  and  is  now  very  rare.     The  ancients   some 


Those  li 


age  to  debase  man  as  it  was  in  times  past. 

se  liquors  least  intoxicating  are  now  prefer- 
red ;  and  tlic  quality  of  the  wines  given  at  ta- 
ble IS  at  present  more  attended  to  than  Uie 
quantity  ;  which  has  introduced  cheerfulness  and 
good  sense  around  the  decanters,  in  exchange 
tor  boisteious  disputes.  Li  an  age  that  has  ad- 
vanced so  far  towards  refinement,  there  cin  be 
no  need  to  set  up  the  alarm  of  poison,  or  con- 
demn all  the  wine-merchants  as  murderers  as 
has  lately  become  the  fashion  of  some  authors 
which  can  answer  no  other  purpose  than  that 
ot  alarming  the  timid,  and  bringing  a  respecta- 
ble body  ot  men  into  contempt.  I  am  surprised 
that  any  person  should  make  so  severe  an  ac- 
cusation as  that  of  stating  to  the  world  that  poi- 
sonous drugs  are  employed  by  the  wine-mer- 
chants, without  giving  one  instance  to  make 
good   their   assertions.      About    the    year  1426, 


times  ripened  particular  wines,  by  placing  them 
i-eigu  of  Vespasian.     Our  traffic  with  Bordeaux  I  in  the  smoke  above  a  fire,  or   in  an  upper  part 

for  wine,  commenced  about  the  year  11^2;  and ,  of  their  houses  ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  the  mo- i  when  Sir  John  Rainwell  was  lord-mavor  of  r'nn 
v-e  now  obtain  from  France  a  great  variety  ofjderns,  who  are  curious  in  their  Madeira  wines,  don,  he  having  received  an  information  of  tl V' 
delicate  wines,  among  which  are   the   red  and  (how  much^they  improve  by  being  kept  in  a  gar-  mal-practices    of   the   Lombard    merchants   in 

adulterating  their  wines,  to  the  great  prejudice 


■white  hermitage,  burgundy,  claret,  champaignej ret,  instead  of  a  vaulted  cellar.  Good  West-In 
of  several  sorts,  frontignac,  muscadcl,  lunel,  |dia  Madeira  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  frost 
barsac,  langou,vin  de  grave,  &c.  &c.  The  ge-ias  well  as  the  heat  of  summer,  will  be  found  to 
nerality  of  these  wines  do  not  require  long  keep-  have  ripened,  as  well  as  by  a  voyage  to  the 
ing,  and  without  great  care,  burgundy  and  East  Indies, 
champaigne    soon    become    ropy    and    spoiled.       i  he    Teneriffe  wine,  when  about  three  years 


The  most  esteemed  French  wines  are 
The  claret  smooth. 

The  mellow  tasted  burgundy,  and  quick. 
As  is  the  wit  it  gives,  the  gay  champaigne. 

From  Switzerland  we  procure  neufchatel,  vel- 
teline,  la  cute,  reiff,  &c.  &;c. 

The  borders  of  the  Rhine  furnish  us  with  a 
variety  of  Rhenish  wines,  the  most  esteemed  of 
which  is  called  hock,  from  Hockhcini,  the  town 
where  it  is  made.  This  wine  cannot  be  kept 
too  long,  as  it  obtains  both  body  and  flavour,  as 
well  as  colour,  by  age.     Hock  wme  is  gi\  en  with 


old,  can  hardly  be  known  from  Madeira ;  but  as 
it  gets  older  it  becomes  sweet  and  mellow,  like 
IMklaga.  Formerly  there  was  made  at  Tcne- 
riffe^a  great  quantity  of  canary  sack,  which 
the  French  call  Vin  de  Malvesia,  and  we,  cor- 
ruptly afier  them.  Malmsey,  from  Malvesia,  a 
town  in  the   Morea,  famous  for  luscious  wines. 

The  luscious  red  wine  called  Lachryma 
Chiisd,  is  produced  from  vineyards  on  Mount 
Vesuvius. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  been  planted 
with   vines   from  the    Rhuie,  Persia,  and    other 

.     .     „  ^-    - countries;    and    they  have    so    increased,    that 

the  greatest  advantage,  in  cases  of  the  typhus;  "'^'"^ '^  scarely  a  cottage  without  a  vineyard  in 
fever.  About  one  half  of  Germany  can  boast  of!'''' the  colony.  It  is  from  the  Cape  that  we  ol>- 
having  good  vineyards,  while  the  other  half  jt^'n  those  rich  wines  called  Constantia,  both  red 
has  none:  all  the  wines  of  this  country  require 
long   keeping. 

The  advantage  of  keeping  particular  wines, 
was  well  known  to  the  Romans. 


of  the  health  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  caused 
one  hundred  and  fifty  butts  of  that  pernicious 
liquor  to  be  seized  in  divers  parts  of  the  city, 
the  heads  whereof  being  knocked  out,  the  wine, 
or  putrid  matter,  ran  into  the  street  channels', 
and  emitted  such  a  very  noxious  smell,  that  it 
infected  the  air  to  a  great  degree.  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  was  an  imposition  practised 
by  foreign  merchants,  and  I  do  not  recollect  ha- 
ving met  with  any  instance  where  an  English 
wine-merchant  has  been  detected  in  this  infa- 
mous practice,  or  of  the  charge  of  mixing  his 
wine  with  perry,  as  has  been  stated  is  often 
done,  and  thereby  defrauding  both  the  revenue 
and  his  customers.  This  latter  charge  can  be 
refuted  by  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  viz. : 
it  is  against  the  interest  of  a  wine-merchant  so 
to  do ;  for  he  has  more  dfliculty  in  procuring  su- 
perior wines  tlian  he  has  of  obtaining  ready 
sales  at  high  prices.  The  best  wines  are  always 
the  first  sold,  and  afford  the  largest  profit  where- 


Est  mihi  nonuni  superantis  annum, 
Plenus  Albani  cadus. 

Hot: 
Phillis,  this  Alban   cask  is  thine, 
Mellow'd  by  summers  more  than  thine. 

Pliny  mentions  ha-sing  met  with  wineiin  his 
time  that  were  made  in  the  consulship  of  3pimi- 
ns,  which  was  almost  two  hundred  ye;rs  be- 
fore. This  author  says,  "  there  was  ;  wine 
made  at  Vienna  which  sold  the  dearest ;  i:  had," 
says  he,  "  the  taste  of  pitch,  and  it  is  nputed 
cooler  than  other  wines,  and  was  thereore  gi- 
ven to  allay  fever." 

The  Hungarian  wines,  if  not  sent  t(  us  in 
quantities,  are  made  up  in  quality,  if  xe  may 
judge  by  the  price  of  tokay.  At  the  sak  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Quecnsberry's  wine,  in  18 — ,  tte  tokay 
sold  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  pe  dozen 
which  is  about  a  guinea  a  glass.  The  toka\ 
made  at  Johanneski,  in  Poland,  of  the /intage 
of  1811,  was  sold  on  the  spot  for  4,000  floins  the 
cask  of  8  ohms,  which  is  equal  to  twent-seven 
shillings  per  gallon. 

Spain  furnishes  us  with  sherry,  pa:eretta 
mountain,  tent,  &c.  Mr  Swinburn  menions,  in 
Ills  account  of  Spain,  that  in  plentiful  seasons 


part  of   the  price,   and  that    the   worst  pipe  of 
Port  or  Madeira  pays  as  much  duty  as  the  best-  • 


,,    ,  ^,  ge   quantities  of  the 

wme   called  Cape,  which  will  be  good  when  the 
growers   know   their  interest  better,   and  attend 


more  to  the  quality  and  less  to  the  quantity, 
1  here  IS  another  objection  to  this  wine  which 
must  be  remedied  before  Cape  can  be  'agreea- 
ble, vi:  :  that  the  vines,  instead  of  being  staked 
as  in  other  wine  countries,  are  suffered  to  trail 
on  the  ground :  it  is  natural,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude that  those  berries  next  the  earth  will  rot 
and  a  few  unsound  grapes  will  give  an  unpleasant 
Havour  to  a  large  quantity  of  wine. 

The  moderate  use  of  wine  has  never  been  con- 
demned by  physicians;  and  in  so  moist  and  chan-^e- 
able  a  climate  as  England,  a  more  plentiful 
draught  may  be  allowed  than  in  warmer  coun- 
tries. 

Sentius,  when  he  was  pra:tor  of  Rome  said 
he  never  had  any  wine  of  Chios  in  his  house  l,e- 
tore  the  physician  prescribed  it  for  the  palpita- 
tion ot  the  heart,  a  complaint  he  laboured  under 
which  IS  a  convincing  proof  of  it's  having  been 
used  medicinally  in  those  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  Androcides,  in  his  letter  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  says,  (to  correct  his  intemperate  drink- 
ing of  wine,)  "My  good  lord,  remember  when 
you  take  your  wine,  that  you  drink  the  very 
blood  of  the  earth  ;  hemlock,  you  know,  Sir  i"s 
poison  to  man,  even  so  is  wine  to  hemlock  "  ' 


pays  as  much  duty  as  the  best  ■ 
It  is  therefore  a  most  material  part  of  the  busil 
ness  of  a  wine-merchant  to  import  the  best 
wines  from  the  countries  with  which  he  trades. 
When  the  vintage  proves  rather  unfavourable 
or  his  importations  are  deficient  in  flavour,  he' 
pursues  a  very  different  course  to  adulteration  : 
he  IS  obliged  to  procure  the  richest  wines  he 
can  obtain  of  the  same  kind  to  mix  witli  them. 
This  is  often  done  at  a  great  expcnie,  because 
he  has  not  the  means  of  disposing  of  inferior 
wines,  even  at  any  price.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon practice  to  add  Burgundy  or  Hermitage 
to  improve  Port  wine  :  this  cannot  be  deemed 
adulteration. 

Solomon,  in  his  Proverbs,  says,  "  Wisdom 
hath  mingled   her  wine." 

The  fining  of  white  wines  is  so  simple  aproce.ss 
and  attended  with  so  little  expense,  that  there' 
can  be  no  inducemeut  to  use  poisonous  drugs,  as 
has  l)een  stated  l)y  a  late  publication  to  be  a  com- 
mon practice.  It  is  well  known  to  every  house- 
keeper, that  isinglass  dissolved  in  Hock'or  Rhe- 
nish wine  will  fine  the  most  obstinate  wliite  wines. 
It  is  correctly  stated,  that  there  arc  persons  who 
prepare  finings  for  the  wine-merchants  at  a  cheap 
rate  ;  but  as  tliis  is  publicly  sold,  any  person  has 
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an  OTJDortunitv  to  analyze  it,  and  ascertain  if  it  finest  raisms  i.-om  Damascus.  Sun  ra.snis  aic 
cons7st^sofSnous  drugs  :  indeed  it  would  have  brouglu  from  Span,,  and  are  so  called  to  d.stm- 
been  more  honourable  to  have  analyzed  the  wines  guish  them  from  those  that  are  scalded,  or  dned 
of  any   suspected  person,  and  to  have   exposed  in  ovens    Large  quantities  are  also  >mported  from 

or  an>    subpet,Lcu  j.  ,  ^^ ,^^^  ^^  ^^  ininr-  iMalara.  Calabria,  Muscadine,  Smyrna,  &c. 

between 

wine-merchant  seldom  noes  more  iiii.isv-ii  i^.  yiv. 

finings  of  his  wines  than  to  give  directions  to  his 


of  am"  suspected  person,  and  to  have  exposed  in  ovens.  Large  quantities  are  also  impouea 
?l  \r:ttlv.nU\\r  were  thev  euilty  of  so  injiu-  Malaga,  Calabria,  Muscadine,  Smyrna,  &c. 
hem  to  the  P"  '=.  ^"^  \'}'1>  Shen.factors  A  ThS  vinous  latitude  is  said  to  extend  bet 
;;^^ic^.merXu  ;™/loe?moreritelrto  the  the  2.th  and  51st  degree  in  the  northern  h, 


cellar-man  :  were  he  to  use  pernicious  finings, 
how  often  should  we  hear  of  his  being  betrayed 
by  his  discharged  servants  ! 

For  red  wines,  the  whites  of  eggs,  with  some- 
times a  part  of  the  shells  pulverized,  is  the  uni- 
versal and  only  finings  used.  A  few  years  back, 
when  there  was  so  great  a  demand  for  pale  sher- 
ry, the  wine-raerchants  discharged  the  colour 
wi'th  the  assistance  of  a  small  quantity  of  new 
milk.  The  folly  of  this  fashion  was  no  sooner 
seen,  than  good  brown  sherries  returned  into  fa- 
vour. The  Africans  of  old  used  to  mitigat-  and 
'th  a  kind  of 


allay  the  tartness   of  their  wines  wi 
4ime  plaster,   while  the  Greeks  of  the  same  day 
quickened  their's  with  clay  and  marble  powder- 
ed, or  with  sea  water. 

The  Romans  admired  the  flavour  of  pitch, 
which  was  often  added  to  their  wines  ;  thus  we 
find  it_has  ever  been  the  study  of  the  wine-mer- 
chant to  suit  the  taste  of  the  times,  but  at  no 
period  has  it  been  found  necessary  to  add  baneful 
drugs.  - 

Grapes  furnish  the  French  with  another  article 
of  commerce,  almost  equal  in  importance  to  their 
•wiives  ;  namely,  brandy.  It  is  computed  that  their 
exportation  in  this  liquor  is  not  less  than  50,000 
pipes  or  pieces  per  ann.  which,  at  the  average  of 
five  shillings  per  gallon,  produces  them  nearly 
two  millions  sterling  annually. 

The  brandies  imported  into  this  country  are 
principally  from  Bordeaux,  RochcUe,  and  Cog- 
niac  ;  but  they  are  very  inferior  to  those  made  in 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes  and  Foictou,  from 
whence  private  families  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
Paris  supply  themselves,  and  they  are  very  care 
ful  to  obtain  the  best  quality  of  this  spirit.  All 
brandies  are  originally  white,  but  by  long  keep 
ing  they  naturally  become  a  little  stained  by  the 
cask  ;  and  to  give  this  appearance  of  age  to  the 
J)randies  shipped  for  England,  burnt  sugar  and 
other  dyes  are  added  to  such  an  excess,  as  to  de- 
stroy the  natural  flavour  of  the  spirit. 

Private  families  would  do  well  to  buy  none  but 
the  best  pale  brandy,  and  the  importation  of  bad 
brandies  would  soon  cease. 

The  fruiterers  of  London  have  a  considerable 
trade  in  preserved  grapes,  which  are  principally 
brought  from  Portugal  in  large  earthen  jars,  close- 
ly cemented  down  :  these  grapes  add  considera- 
bly to  the  luxury -^f  our  winter  desserts,  as  they 
are  sold  at  moderate  prices  for  so  rare  a  fruit. 

This  art  of  preserving  grapes  was  well  known 
to  the  Romans.  Columella  gives  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  manner  they  were  preserved,  both  m 
his  time,,  and  in  the  time  of  his  uncle  Marcus 
Columella.  He  recommends  them  to  be  put  into 
small  jars  that  will  only  contain  one  bunch,  and 
that  the  fruit  should  be  quite  dry,  when  the  sun 
is  on  it,  and  after  being  cooled  in  the  shade,  to  be 
suspended  in  the  jars,  and  the  vacua  to  be  filled 
up  with  oat  chafT',  after  all  the  dust  has  been 
blown  from  it.  The  jars  must  be  well  baked  or 
butned,  and  not  such  as  imbibe  moisture  :  the 
tops  of  the  jars  must  be  covered  over,  and  pitch- 
ed, to  keep  out  the  air. 

The  process  of  drying  grapes  into  raisins  is 
usually  performed,  by  tying  two  or  three  bunches 
together  before  they  are  cut  from  the  vine,  and 
dipping  them  into  a  hot  lixivium  of  wood  ashes, 
■with  a  little  olive  oil  in  it  :  they  then  shrivel,  and 
partly  dry  ;  and  in  a  few-  da\  s  they  are  cut  from 
the  vine,  and  dried  in  the  sun.     We  procure  the 


phere. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  all  the  vineyards  in 
Germany,  beyond  the  51st  degree,  are  dubious. 
This  leaves  the  southern  coast  of  England  within 
the  latitude  for  vinu-.  ;  and  I  have  often  been  sur- 
prised that  the  culture  of  them  should  have  been 
so  little  attended  to,  .where  the  shelter  of  the 
hills,  and  the  soil,  seem  to  ofFer  so  promising  a 
situation. 

There  are  several  flourishing  vineyards  at  this 
time  in  Soniersetshire:  the  late  Sir  William  Bas- 
set, in  that  county,  annually  made  some  hogsheads 
of  wine,  which  was  palatable  and  well  bodied. 
The  idea  that  we  cannot  make  good  wine  from 
the  juice  of  our  own  grapes  is  erroneous:  I  have 
tasted  it  quite  equal  to  the  Grave  wines  ;  and  in 
some  instances,  when  kept  for  eight  or  ten  years, 
it  has  been  drunk  as  Hock  by  the  nicest  judge: 
CJrapesLiiat  are  not  perfectly  ripe,  and  even  sour, 
11  make  good  wine,  but  it  will  require  longer 
keeping. 

If  a  sweet  wine  be  preferred,  raisins  should  be 
used  with  the  grapes  ;  for  sugar  and  water  (the 
common  addition  to  our  country  wines)  can  never 
produce  a  good  beverage. 

The  following  observations  on  the  economical 
uses  to  which  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  vine 
may  be  applied,  are  taken  from  a  letter  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine,  No.  119,  signed  James 
Hall.  _,     , 

"  From  the  experiments  which  I  have  made,  I 
find  that,  on  being  dried,  which  should  be  done 
in  the  shade,  and  infused  in  a  teapot,  the  leaves 
of  the  vine  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  tea. 
I  have  also  found  that,  on  being  cut  small,  bruis- 
ed, and  put  into  aval,  or  mashing-tub,  and  boil- 
ing water  poured  on  them  in  the  same  way  as  is 
done  with  malt,  the  prunings  of  the  vine  produce 
liquor  of  a  fine  vinous  quality,  which,  on  being  fer- 


mented, makes  a  very  fine  beverage,  either  strong 
or  weak,  as  you  please;  and  on  being  distilled,  pro- 
duces an  excellent  spirit  of  the  nature  of  brandy. 
In  the  course  of  my  experiments,  I  found  that 
the  fermented  liquor  from  the  prunings,  particu- 
larly the  tendrils,  when  allowed  to  pass  the  vi- 
nous, and  to  run  into  the  acetous  fermentation, 
makes  uncommonly  fiine  vinegar." 

Vine-leaves,  as  well  as  the  tendrils,  have  an 
astringent  taste,  and  v/ere  formerly  used  in  diar- 
rhosas,  lixmorrhages,   and   other   disorders    re- 
quiring refrigerant  and  styptic,  medicines.     The 
juice  or  sa))  'of    the  vine,   called   lachyrma,   has 
been  rccoinuKnded  in   calculous  disorders,  and 
s  said  to  be  an  excellent  application  to  weak  eyes 
ind   specks  of  the  cornea.     The  tendrils  of  the 
vine  were  eaten  as  a  pickle  by  the  Romans. 
The  expressed  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  is  called 
erjuice,  and  is  considered  a  very  useful  external 
remedy  for  bruises. 

The' wood  of  the  vine,  reduced  to  charcoal,  is 
used  by  painters  for  drawing  outlines,  and  is  men- 
tioned'as  good  for  tooth  powder. 

Although  it  forms  no  part  of  my  plan  in  this 
work  to  enter  upon  the  cultivation  of  trtcs,  I  can- 
not avoid  giving  a  few  remarks  on  a  fruit  of  so 
much  importance. 

In  the  planting  of  vines,  the  first  care  should  be 
to  select  cuttings  of  those  kinds  which  are  known 
to  be  good,  and  suitable  to  the  situation  and  soil 
n  which  they  are  to  be  placed. 

"  The  grafting  of  vines  upon  vines  is  not  now 
in  use,"  says  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Natural  History  ; 
.Hid  adds,  "  the  ancients  had  it,  and  that  three 


ways  :  the  first  was  insition,  which  is  uil  u,  ...naiy- 
manner  of  grafting ;  the  second  was  tcreoration 
tiirough  the  middle  of  the  stock,  aud  putting  in 
the  scions  there  ;  and  the  third  was  pairing  of  tw» 
vines,  that  grow  together,  to  the  marrow,  and 
binding  them  close." 

Speechly,  in  his  work  on  the  vine,  says,  "The 
grafting  of  grapes  is  butlittle  attended  to,  although 
of  so  much  importance  ;  as  a  bad  vine  may  be 
improved  without  loss  of  time ;"  and  he  .states, 
that  he  has  had  fine  grapes  from  the  same  year's 
grafts,  which,  if  permitted,  will  run  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  the  first  summer.  He  mentions  a 
vine  of  the  Syr.an  kind,  in  a  hothouse  at  Wel- 
beck,  that  produced  sixteen  different  sorts  of 
grapes  from  as  many  graftinps. 

Vines  have'  ever  been  found  to  thrive  best  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  or  where  their  roots  can  draw 
moisture  in  abundance. 

The  scripture  often  makes  the  remark  :  "  It 
was  planted  in  a  good  soil  by  great  waters,  that 
i*  might  bring  forth  branches,  and  that  it  might 
bring  forth  fruit,  that  it  might  be  a  goodly  vine." 
{Jizt'fciel,  p.  xvii.  V.  8.) 

"  Thy  mother  is  li.keavine  in  thy  blood,  plant- 
ed by  the  waters  :  she  was  fruitful  and  full  of 
branches,  by  reason  of  many  waters."  {Ezekict, 
c.  xix.  V.  10. 

It  hath  been  stated,  that  the  blood  of  animals, 
applied  about  the  roots,  greatly  nourishes  the  vine; 
this  must  be  owing  to  the  quantity  of  saline  parti- 
cles which  it  contains. 

Mr.  Daws,  of  Slough,  near  Windsor,  has  made 
the  experiment  of  painting  one  half  of  a  wall 
black,  that  was  covered  with  a  vine,  and  leaving 
the  other  half  in  its  common  state.  That  part  of 
the  vine  which  coveied  the  black  wall,  ripened 
the  grapes  earlier,  and  yielded  aljout  three  times 
the  weight  of  fruit  that  the  other  half  produced. 

Gentlemen,  who  prune  their  own  vines,  should 
ibserve,  that  the  fruit  is  always  produced  upon 
the  shoots  of  the  same  year,  which  are  thrown 
out  of  tlie  buds  of  the  last  year's  shoots  ;  and  that 
it  is  not  the  old  wood  that  yields  grapes.  It  isliest 
to  prune  vines  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  as 
the  bearing  shoots  for  the  following  year  cannot 
then  be  mistaken  ;  and  it  is  recommended  to 
shorten  them,  so  as  to  leave  but  four  eyes,  as  by 
leaving  too  many,  the  vine  is  exhausted,  and 
yields  '^ut  poor  small  fruit.  The  shoots  just  a- 
bove  the  fourth  eye  are  to  'ue  cut,  and  the  cutting 
to  be  sloped  or  cut  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  wa- 
ter disciiarging  from  tUe  shoot  may  not  run  on 
the  bud  to  injure  it.  About  the  beginning  of 
May,  ^1  vines  should  be  looked  over,  and  the 
shoots  from  the  old  wood  should  be  rubbed  off; 
and  if  fine  eye  produces  two  shoots,  the  weakest 
must  b|  removed.  Vines  require  frequent  ex- 
amining, after  this  time,  to  rub  off  all  dangling 
shoots  aand  about  the  latter  end  of  June,  the  ends 
of  the  tearing  branches  are  to  be  nipped  off,  but 
those  iijtcnded  for  the  next  year's  fruit,  may  go  a 
month  ^nger  bufore  they  are  topped. 

The  blossoms  of  the  vine  have  an  agreeable 
odour  :  the  ancients  used  to  put  them  into  their 
wine,  tngive  it  this  fragrance. 

The  Romans  reared  their  vines  by  fastening 
them  t<icertain  trees,  as  the  poplar  and  the  elm, 
&:c.,  v/lij;nce  these  trees  were  said  to  be  married 
to  the  vncs,  which  gave  rise  to  that  elegant  an.I 
entertaiing  story  of  Ovid's  Vertumnus  and  Po- 


"If  thajfair  elm,"  he  cried,  "  alone  should  staii"!. 
No  grates  would  glow  with  gold,  and  tempt  V.\,: 

haul; 
Or,  if  tfet  vine  without  her  elm  should  grow, 
'TwoulJ creep  a  poor  neglected  shrub  below." 

Plinyltatcs  that  the  vines  in  Italy  would  cliinb 
to  the  Vl-y  top,  and  even  out-top  the  highest  pop- 
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lars  ;  on  which  account,  the  i;i;i]u-  i^athcrcrs,  m 
time  of  vintage,  put  a  clause  in  the  covenant  ot 
their  bargains,  when  they  were  hired,  that  in  case 
their  foot  should  slip  and  their  necks  l)e  broken, 
their  masters  should  give  orders  for  their  funeral 
fire  and  tomb,  at  their  own  expense. 
(  7'o  be  continued.) 

•  St  lections  frc?n  late  ntia:  bcrs  cf  the  London  Fur- 
mern'  Journal,  received  at  the  office  of  the 
American  Farmer. 

ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

Kendal,  i^ray  Uth,  1822. 
Sib, 

Several  accounts  have  lieen  jpublished  on  the 
great  depression  in  the  value  ot  the  productions 
of  the  soil  of  this  kingdom.  The  following  ta- 
bles will  exhibit  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  1)6  manifest  to  the  most  common  observer. — 
So  great  an  alteration  in  the  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  continuing  for  so  long  a  time  to- 
gether, deserve  to  be  recoided  in  the  yoar/za/ o/" 
the  times. 

Comparative  statement  of  the  London  markets 
in  provisions,  hay,  &c.  at  the  following  different 
periods;  first,  the  months  of  February,  1R14, 
and  November,  1821. 


February, 

November, 

Decrease 

1814. 

1821. 

in  value 

per  cent. 

s.  d.          s.  d. 

s.   d. 

s.  d. 

£. 

Beef  .  . 

5   0  to        7  0 

2  ■!   to 

3   10 

48 

Mutton 

6  6  to        8  0 

2  4  to 

3   10 

56 

Lamb  . 

6  6  to       8   0 

4  0  to 

4    e 

44 

Veal  .  . 

8  0  to     10   0 

3  6  to 

5     6 

50 

Pork  .  . 

6  8  to       8   8 

2  6  to 

5     0 

50 

Bacon   . 

8  4  to       8   8 

3  4  to 

4     0 

S3 

Potatoes 

70  0  to  130  0  40  0  to 

120     0 

20 

Hay  .  . 

80  0  to   105   0;45   0  to 

90     0 

18 

Clover  , 

100  0  to   147  0 

50  Otc 

110     0| 

31 

that  a  reduction  of  r«nts  would  be   sufl'uient  to  practices;  wall-fruit  we  must  have,  but  training 

""     '-'"     '■      '  superinduces /;;-«;i/;;/,^  for  all  that  ;  and  standards 

for  planting  nuist  be  reared  near  together,  by 
reason  of  the  value  of  the  land  ;  but  this  docs 
not  prove  that  flie  method  is  not  injarious  to  the 
future  growtli  of  the  trees;  in  fact,  in  many  ca- 
ses, trees  so  reared  cannot  afterwards  swell  and 
berumc  healthy  by  any  means. 

A\'c  could,    therefore,  have  wished  that  Mr. 
Lyon,  instead  of  beginning  a  treatise   (which    iy 


•cheve  the  country.  This  is  fallacious,  for  how 
is  it  possible  there  can  be  any  reduction  equal  to 
this  depi'eciation  in  value  .''  From  the  above 
comparison  it  is  clearly  shown  the  whole  rent  is 
gone.  I  will  state  a  case  to  illustrate  the  matter 
■A  little: — Suppose  a  farm  of  100  acres,  and  35 
acres  of  it  are  .sown  with  grain,  say  oats,  which 
being  a  good  crop  produced  eight  quarters  per 
acre    (Westmoreland  measure)  being  about   one 


third  more  than  the  statute  acre,  or  200  quarters' nothing  if  not  practical,)  with  an  excursive  and 


From  this  Table  it  apperas  that  the  price  of 
Beef  has  decreased  48  per  cent,  or  near  one  half. 

Mutton 56  jjer  cent.,  that  is  more  than  one  half. 

Veal  and  Pork  50  per  cent.,  or  one  half.  Bacon 
.■53  per  cent,  being  more  than  one  half;  and  in 
Potatoes,  Hay,  and  Clover,  also  a  considerable 
(Iccreyse  ;  and  the  total  average  reduction  on  the 
above  articles  is  upwards  of  £il  per  cent,  or 
nearly  one  h.alf  of  the  value.  Can,  or  ought  this 
state  of  things  continue  ?  I  think  not,  tliough  per- 
haps they  may  be  borne  a  little  longer. 

Comparative  state  of  London  markets  in  the 
prices  of  Grain  and  Bread. 


February, 
1813.  ' 


s. 

90    to     135 

50    to       70 

2C   to      56 

18  kl. 


February, 
1822. 


Decrease 
per  cent. 


8  id. 


^Vheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Quartern  Loaf 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  average  re- 
duction in  the  prices  of  the  abo\  e  three  kinds  of 
Cirain  is  more  than  56  per  cent.  ;  and  that  the 
«]uantity  of  Grain  which  the  farmer  in  1813  got 
i?100  for,  he  can  now  obtain  only  £44.  So  that  it 
is  evident  to  the  most  common  capacity,  he  must 
sell  above  twice  the  quantity  of  grain  now  before 
he  can  raise  the  same  sum  he  did  in  1813.  This 
1  believe  every  farmer  experiences,  and  I  assert 
■without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  what  rents 
have  been  paid  for  the  last  three  years,  have  been 
paid  out  of  tenants  capita],  and  not  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  farm.     Many  people   imarine 


the  whole  25  acres ;  this  produce,  according  to 
average  price  in  1813,  would  amount  to  £'410  ; 
l)ut  at  the  average  price  of  1822,  it  is  only  worth 
£200,  hence  there  is  a  los&in  value  of  £210  from 
the  first  price.  Now  we  will  suppeie  the  rent  of 
this  farm  at  £3  ])er  acre,  which  on  25  acres  will 
amount  to £'75,  so  that  we  tind  there  is  a  loss  of 
£135  on  25  acres,  over  and  above  all  the  rent, 
betwixt  the  prices  in  1818  and  1822.  If  we  shoultl 
allow  the  farmer  the  extravagant  profit  of  £l35  on 
25  acres,  in  the  former  period,  still  the  rent  is 
entirely  sunk.  We  may  observe  that  this  dc 
pression  is  not  solely  confined  to  grain  ;  but  from 
the  fir.st  table  we  perceive  that  all  the  prociuc 
tions  of  the  soil  are  affected  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion,  whilst  the  tithes  remain  the  same  as 
in  most  prosperous  times,  (nay,  many  of  the 
Clergy  are  become  more  oppressive,)  and  the 
poor  rates  have  increased  in  an  unparralleled  de- 
gree. Such  is  the  present  alarming  change,  that 
if  the  Government  do  not  devise  more  efficient 
measures  of  relief  than  they  have  done  of  late 
the  agriculture  of  the  country  must  be  ruined. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your's  obediently, 
JOHN  SWAINSTON. 


PEELING  AND  BARKING  FRUIT  TREES 

This  subject  has  been  several  times  mentioned 
liy  quci-y  or  otherwise,  in  our  columns,  and  being 
very  interesting  in  its  nature,  we  take  the  oppor- 
tunity that  is  afforded  us  by  tlie  receipt  of  Mr. 
Lyon's  Treatise,  to  give  some  further  informa- 
tion thereupon.  In  doing  this,  we  purposely  pass 
overall  the  previous  reasoning  in  the  treatise  it- 
self, as  being  wholly  extraneous  to  the  practical 
question  ;  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with  the 
author,  either  on  the  physiology  of  plants,  or  on 
the  agricultural  application  of  his  principles,  is 
no  part  of  our  design.  Our  opinion  on  the  whole 
of  this  introductory  reasoning  (though  many 
parts  of  it  are  ingenious)  is,  that  if  the  author 
had  confined  his  work  to  the  cause  and  cure  of 
canker,  at  would  have  been  an  admirable  practi 
cal  essay. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  an  Indian  in  Pennsyl 
vania,  who  had  advanced  so  far  into  civilization 
as  to  be  taught  to  plant  apple-trees  ;  but  when  he 
was  recommended  to //ri;«(°  them,  he  shook  h 
head,  and  said, — "  God  knew  best  how  apple- 
trees  should  grow." — In  this  ansv/er  of  the  In- 
dian,there  is  probably  more  good  sense  than  some 
of  our  nurserymen  and  gardeners  are  well  aware 
of;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  management  that 
is  applied  to  our  fruit  trees,  is  rendered  necessary 
by  their  being  removed  out  of  a  state  of  nature  : 
this  departure  from  nature  is  tw»  fold, — first,  that 
the  trees  are  either  raised  or  planted  on  unsuita- 
ble soils ;  second,  that  they  are  trained  to  walls 
or  trellises.  The  first  of  these  branches  into  two 
points  of  very  great  importance,  namely,  that  the 
standards  for  transplanting  are  raised  in  a  man- 
ner totally  differcr.t  from  that  which  nature  would 


doulitful  argument,  had  commenced  with  the 
cavjse  or  causes,  of  want  of  health  in  fi-uit  trees 
in  general,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  best  possi- 
ble modes  of  remedying  the  evils  when  found  to 
exist ;  for  unless  a  departure  from  nature  (in 
several  ways,)  be  the  origin  of  this,  xvhy  should 
fruit  trees  need  restoring  to  health  more  than  the 
oaks  of  the  forest  ?  Our  rule  with  regard  to  for- 
est trees,  is  to  plant  tliem  small  :  who  would  take 
oaks  of  five  feet  long,  with  each  a  little  bunch  of 
small  twigs  at  top,  to  plant  for  timber  >  Then 
how  should  apple  trees,  which  are  trained  like 
whip  sticks,  be  likely  to  swell  properly  in  the 
trunk,  after  being  grown  three  or  four  years  in 
squares  of  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches,  and  all  the 
lateral  branches  trimmed  off  >  The  truth  is, 
that  they  often  bend  through  natural  weakness, 
and  require  propi)ing  and  tying  straight  when 
planted.  WHiere  they  stand  in  the  nursery,  they 
blow  about  with  the  wind,  something  like  a  crop 
of  reed. 

When  such  trees  are  planted  from  a  moderate 
soil  into  a  good  one  (if  well  chosen  and  carefully 
l)lanted,)they  swell  away  pretty  well.  But  when 
planted  fi-om  a  moderate  soil  into  poorer, — ill 
chosen  and  ill  managed,  they  barely  keep  alive 
two  or  three  years,  but  swell  nothingin  the  trunk. 
This  must  include  such  a  degree  oi  /lining-  as  is 
hardly  curable.  In  all  cases,  where  trees  are 
unhealthy,  and  mossy,  the  causes  are  Jiercin  per- 
ceived very  clearly,  for  if  the  trunk  does  not 
swell  sufficiently,  it  cannot  be  clean;  the  bark 
corrugates  and  becomes  a  dead  colour,  and  bound; 
and  the  tree  gets  little  wood,  and  bears  poor  small 
fruit.  Now,  if  peeling  be  a  relief  at  an  advanced 
period,  it  would  probably  have  been  much  more 
efficacious  at  an  early  one  :  Mr.  Lyon  says  he  has 
peeled  trees  at  all  ages  with  advantage,  (that  is, 
we  suppose,  trees  which  were  nursery  raised,) 
and  it  must  be  obvious  that  in  an  early  stage, 
nothing  more  than  scrafiing,  .so  as  to  remove  the' 
outer  dead  skin,  might  in  some  cases  be  suffi- 
cient ;  but  when  the  trees  are  more  advanced, 
and  the  bark  thick,  hard  and  corrugated,  the 
peeling  must  be  deep,  and  done  with  cutting  in- 
struments. 

To  apply  this  reasoning,  every  one  must  take 
his  trees  as  he  finds  them  ;  but  to  those  who  are 
replanting,  or  beginning  to  plant,  they  may  be 
more  useful.  On  this  division  of  the  subject  we 
present  our  readers  witli  the  following  detached 
extracts  from  Mr. .Ljon's  Treatise: — 

"  The  next  cause  (that  is  of  ivaiit  of  bearing,') 
is  constriction  of  the  bark.  This  appears  to  be  a 
more  frequent  disease,  and  more  dangerous  than 
is  commonly  imagined.  It  is  indicated  by  the 
unequal  growth  of  the  tree,  in  all  parts,  and  most 
commonly  between  the  stock  and  graft :  the 
choice  of  stocks,  therefore,  will  be,  such  as  grow 
most  equally  with  the  grafts  to  be  put  upon 
them  ;  by  the  tree  swelling  more  where  the  bai-k 
has  been  cut,  or  torn  oft'  by  accident  ;  by  the 
canker,  indurations,  contractions,  and  rotting  of 
the  bark  appearing  in  different  parts  of  the  tree; 


employ  ;  and  secondly,  that  standards  so  raised  by  the  bark  rending  of  its  own  accord  :  by  the 
are  often  transplanted  from  a  rich  soil  to  a  poor  inner  bark  rending  after  the  outer  bark  has  been 
one.  Now  we  entreat  the  very  respectable  body  taken  off,  frequently  in  tlie  very  instant,  and  of- 
of  men  referred  to  above,  to  believe  that  we  ten  not  stopping  at  the  jjccled  part,  but  running  a 
mean  no  censure  either  upon   their  judgment  n,-[ great  way  above,  bursting  both  inner  and  outer 
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bark  ~  This  conipkt'd^ shows  that  the  disease jseiyc 
rests  in  the  outer  baric.  had  been 

-  In  tins  case  a  lo>^it"dinal  incision,  or  a  P^;;i;;^  jn-r.-grass 
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If  it  had  happened  that  the  verb  to  i^ff*;tVet,  and  will  carry  4,000  spindles,  employ   from 

n  -It  first  written  with  a  W,   there  would!  120  to  130 looms  and  from  150  to  200  hands.     It 

have  been  no  diificultv  in  discovering  the  originjis  calculated  that  this  manufactory   will   produce 


ut  the  diversity  of  spelling,  andi 


bout  20,000  yds.  of  cloth  per  week.     There  are 
sites    for    erecting  manufacturing   establish- 


,  Jbcing  speedily  thrashed,  and  travelling  into  dis-limpi-oyements  will  give  activity  to  business,  and 
It  may  perhapsbe  thought  necessary  I  should  ^^^,^^pj^^^^^  t^,;,  o.ij,.;^  ,,as  left  behind.     Even^beot  lasting^  advamage^^  ^l^'^l.f 


inform  at  what  age,  that  is,  the  earliest  period,  |j_^  ^j^^  ,.^^g 
the  trees  should  be  peeled.  It  is  difficult  to  hx  ai  ^^^^^ij  ^^. 
particular  date  for  different  species,  varieaes, 
soils,  and  situations  ;  some  species  and  vnrieties 
erowine-  faster  than  others,  and  all  growing  laster 
or  slower,  according  to  the  soil  or  situation.  ]t 
must  therefore  be  regulated  by  the  symptoms  of 
constriction  before  mentioned,  or  as  soon  as  the 
bark  will  admit  of  division.  As  the  tree  advan- 
ces in  age,  the  bark  thickens  and  hardens  ;  the 
peeling  therefore  must  be  carried  further  up  eve- 

'^"  The  practice  of  grafting  shows  that  a  stric- 
ture takes  place  very  early  ;  fori  believe  it  will 
seldom  succeed  where  the  graft  is  more  Uian  one 
year  old;  and  as  it  is  better  preventing  disease: 
than  curing  them,  it  maybe  proper  to  removi 
the  outer  bark  before  any  of  these  symptcms  ap 
pear  •  I  have  accordingly  done  so  to  a  number  ot 
trees,  (pear  and  apple,)  of  two  years  old,  which  i 
have  both  produced  fruit,  and  grown  well  to  the|^ 
wood. 

"  In  very  young  trees,  a  mere  scraping,  or  ta- 
king off  the  transverse  bark  will  be  sufficient,  and 
have  wonderful  effect  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  the  wood  ;  but  ought  not  to  be  done,  till  the 
month  of  March,  when  the  sap  has  begun  to  be 
in  motion  to  form  a  new  bark  ;  because  it  it  is 
done  nuich  earlier,  the  inmost  bark  and  alburnum 
long  exposed  to  severe  weather,  may  be  dried  and 
contracted,  so  as  to  become  impervious  to  the  sap. 
"  I  now  make  it  a  regular  practice  to  peel,  or 
take  the  transverse  bark  off  every  tree  I  have, 
at  two  years  old,  that  is,  the  second  year  trom 
the  nursery;  and  find  that  it  both  promotes  the 
n-rowthof  the  tree,  and  brings  it  sooner  into  bcar- 


fi'rst  performed,  the  process!destined_  to  become  the   Manchester    of    New- 


forgotten,  because  as  soon  as 
thrashed  seed  could  be  had,  it  would  be  wholly 
laid  aside  *s  being  tedious,  and  producing  at 
last  a  sample  not  so  clean  and  uniform. 


*  Ray  (to  ray),  to  agitate  corn  . 
ley's  Diet. 

■a^e.Q'-Bi. 


a  si'ive. — Bai- 


FROM    THE    N.    Y.    STATESMAN. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  one  of  the  editors,  now 
in  the  country. 
To  pass  from    the  confined  air,   and   dust  and 
heat  of  the  city,   so  oppressive   at  this   season  of 
the  year,  into  the  pure  and  healthful  atmosphere 
of  the  country — to  inhale  the    river  breeze,  the 
invigorating     air    of    the     mountains,    and_  the 
sweet  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  hay," — is  al- 
lost  to   experience  a  new  existence.      After  a 
.  cry  pleasant  journey   across   the  mountains  of 
Vermont,  and  through  the  most  fertile  and  valu- 
able parts  of  New-Hampshire,  I  have  again  en- 
tered the  state    of    New   York.      The   country 
through  which  I  have  passed  looks   every  where 
delightful  and   prosperous,  and  the   great  inter- 
ests of  agriculture   and  manufactures  appear   to 
be  rapidiy  advancing.     The   dry  weather    in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  which  for  a  time  spread 
a  gloom  over  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman,  was 
succeeded    by  plentiful  rains ;  the   products   of 
the  earth  revived  ;  the    early  harvest  has   been 
every  where  abundant,  while    the    latter  is  ad- 
ancing  to  maturity  with  almost  unequalled  ra- 
pidity. 


Hampshire. 

Those  who  have  labored  to  impress  upon  the 
/Vmerican  people  the  importance  of  cultivating 
their  own  resources — of  improving  the  advanta- 
ges in  their  possession  for  becoming  a  great,  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  nation,  able  to  sustain  it- 
self in  war  as  well  as  peace,  without  recourse  to 
other  nations,  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  march  of 
imjirovement  visible  every  where,  and  heartily 
wish  success  to  industry  and  enterijHse. 

I  have  noticed  numeious  other  manufa'^turing 
establishments  less  extensive,  but  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  The  establir^hment  for  making 
bar  iron  at  Bennington,  nov/  undergoing  repairs, 
promises  important  advantages  to  that  section  of 
country.  There  is  an  inexhaustible  bed  of  ex- 
cellent ore  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  fur- 
nace, with  an  abundant  supply  of  wood  for  coal, 
immediately  in  the  vicinity,  and  all  the  conve- 
niences for  carrying  on  an  extensive  manufac- 
ture. 


ETOMOLOGY  OF  RYE  GRASS  ;  the    Agri- 
cultural commonname  o/LOLIUM. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  name  of  this  grass  (so  long  almost  exclu- 
sively sown  in  lays)  has  at  length  generally  set- 
tled into  Rye-Grass,  a  spelling  which  seems  to 
denote  that" it  is  some  way  referred  to  the  cul- 
tivated grain.  Rye,  to  which  it  bears  no  affimity 
in  Botanv,  nor  any  resemblance  in  nature.  In  old 
agricultural  books,  the  name  is  spelled  Ret/,  Rie, 
Rue,  and  Rai/  ;  and  these  spellings  are  often  all 
in"  the  same'book.  From  the  latter,  some  per- 
sons have  supposed  that  the  name  was  adopted  m 
compliment  to  Ray,  the  celebrated  Naturalist 
who  flourished  from  1670  to  ITOO  or  therca 
bouts,  but  of  this  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  proot. 


FROM  THE  MECHANIC,  s  GAZETTE. 

INSECTS  THAT  DESTROY  SHEEP. 

Messrs.  Printers  :  The  destruction  of  sheep. 
as  published  in  your  last  paper,  extracted  from 
the  Northampton  Gazette,  arises  from  an  insect 
about  as  large  as  a  honey  bee. 

There  is  a  genus  of  insects  called  by  natural- 
ists astrus  or  gad  fly.  In  this  and  most  other 
countries  they  are  very  injurious  to  neat  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  deer,  and  some  other  animals. — 
There  are  accordingly  several  species  of  this 
kind  of  insects,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar 
habits  and  manners,  acco;-ding  to  the  animals 
As'evidence  of  the  progress  of  manufactures, jwhich  it  attacks.  There  is  one  which  pierces 
I  will  mention  an  establishment  which  I   visitedjthe  hides  of  our  neat  cattle,  to  deposit  its  eggs, 


at  Dover,  N.H.  which  promises  to  rival,  ifnot 
surpass,  the  celebrated  manufactory  at  Walt- 
ham,  Mass.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 
g500,000.  They  have  a  cotton  factory  which 
was  put  in  operation  during  the  war,  which  car- 
ries 2,500  spindles,  employs  8G  looms,  120  hands, 
and  at  which  10,000  yards  of  sheeting  and  shirt- 
ng  are  manufactured  and  bleached  per  week 


hich  hatching  into  larva  or  maggots,  feed  upon 
the  living  animal  and  produce  ulcers,  sickness 
and  death. 

The  cestrtis  e(jni,  another  species,  deposits  its 
eggs,  on  the  hair  ot  the  horse,  which  are  licked 
off  by  the  animal  and  swallowed  with  its  food. — 
The  eggs  hatch  in  the  stomach,  and  are  some- 
times so  numerous  in  the  form  o{ larx<a  or  worms. 


Durin"- the  last  season  the  company  erected  a|that  they  destroy  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and 
luildiiig  of  80  by  54  feet,  four  stories,  embracing  lintestines,  produce  inflammation,  and  kill  the  ani- 
i  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  nail  factory  and   ma-  mal.     These  are  the  insects  which   produce   the 


.hine.  The  basement  and  second  story  are  de 
voted  to  the  rolling  and  slitting  mill — the  con- 
struction of  the  rolling  mill  is  on  a  new  princi- 
ple, having  but  one  water  wheel  placed  at  the 
side  of  the  platform.  About  1,000  tons  of  iron  are 
rolled  and  slit  at  this  mill   per  year.     The  third 


I  had  occasion  to  observe  several  years  ago,  in  story  is  used  as  the  nail  factory,  and  from  6  to 
answertosomeobservationsofthelateDr.  Rich-  700  tons  of  iron  per  year  are  cut  into  nails  m 
ardson,  on  the  neglect  of  single  grasses,  that  the  this  factory.  The  fourth  story  is  occupied  as  a 
Rye-grass  was  undoubtedly  first  obtained  bv  let-  machine  shop,  in  which  40  hands  are  employed 
tiiig  down  some  seeds  from  a  hay-loft,  before  alin  making  the  various  kinds  of  machmery  tor  a 
alight  wind;  by  which  process,  severaltimes  re-jnew  cotton  manufactory  now  erectmg  on  the 
peated,  some  clean  heavy  seeds  were  obtained,  same  falls.  The  building  of  which  I  have  been 
which  could  be  commodiously  sowed,  and  which  speaking   is  of  brick,  the   foundation  ot  granite. 


botts  in  horses. 

A  third  species  xstrus  ovls,  the  gad  fly  which 
annoys  sheep,  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of 
that '  animal,  produces  disease  there,  and  fre- 
quently destroys  them.  The  blind  staggers  in 
sheep  is  occasioned  by  this  insect.  The  eggs  are 
hatched  into  larva  (grubs,  or  worms,  or  maggots,) 
which  by  their  irritation  excite  inflammation  and 
arunning  from  the  nose.  When  they  arc  numer- 
ous the  inflammation  extends  up  the  membranes 
of  the  nose  into  the  frontal  sinus  of  the  brain, 
producing  that  vertigo  or  giddiness  which  causes 
the  staggers,  and  occasions  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal.    The  worms,  when  hatched  from  the  eggs 


dnly  grew.     Now,  it  is  well  kno;n,  that  the  and  the   platform    and   race-ways  of    large  flat  of  fly,  crawl  up  the   nose  ;  and  in   those     heep 
'by'^  which  this  operation  was  probably  per-  stone.  _,_,.  which  have  horns,  there  is  a  natural  commun  ca- 

,ed    is  called  a  Ryeuii-  seive  ;   or  in  divers      The  new  cotton   manufactory,  building  by  the  tion  from  thenostnls  of  the  sheep  into  the  cavity 

ivu,    '  •"    ^  '  „  ^.      •?  ,,        .     '  ,    „        ,.  ^, . „     :„  t~    Ko    ie/(     »,,,  ^llbsf  tlip  Vinrn«i    and  hpnr.p  the  prubs  Or  masffots  are 


certaml; 
■icive  1 

"^^Ucct'Jie^ilnP^ovR^e^n^^  be  154  by  43lof  the  horns,  and  hence  the  grubs  or  maggots  are 
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found  there,  as  the  writer  hereof  has  demonstra- 
ted by  dissectionT 

In  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  sheep  arc 
attacked  by  this  species  of  gad  fly,  their  instinct 
naturally  leads  them  to  avoid  their  enemies. — 
Accordingly  when  these  insects  are  heard  buz- 
zing about  them,  sheep  frequently  start  and  run, 
from  no  apparent  cause,  but  actually  to  shun 
them.  At  such  time,  a  fly  of  this  kind  will  drive 
them  from  one  place  to  another,  and  they  are  ob- 
served to  hold  their  noses  to  the  ground  to  shut  j 
up  the  avenues  of  approach  to  their  enemy.  j 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  have  only  to  ' 
watch  the  enemy,  at  the  season  of  his  arrival,! 
give  him  no  entrance,  but  keep  him  at  bay  for  a  ■ 
few  weeks,  till  this  short  race  is  run.  We  know 
of  no  better  remedy  than  that  of  covering  the  j 
nostrils  of  the  sheep,  with  a  list  of  gauzy  sub-! 
stance,  through  which  the  animal  can  breathe,  | 
and  keeping  it  in  its  place  by  some  adhesive  sub-' 
stance.  This  is  the  only  method  that  has  sug-  , 
gesled  itself  upon  considering  the  nature  of  the  1 
case,  and  if  it  can  possibly  be  done,  it  is  recom- ; 
mended  to  practical  men,  as  the  only  plausible 
remedy. 


and  that  diminution  is  more  ell'ectual  and  per- 
manent, than  if  he  had  confined  his  exertions 
to  cutting  twenty  throats  of  every  successive 
generation. 

'l"o  increase  and  multiply  is  a  divine  com- 
mand— and  perhaps  is  the  only  command  which 
all  persons  strive  totheir  utmost  ability  to  obey. 
But  though  the  usual  means  may  be  the  most 
agreeable,  I  beseech  your  readers  to  believe 
that  they  are  far  from  the  mos  effectual.  It  is 
true  that  no  harvest  can  be  reaped  unless  seeds 
are  first  sown — but  every  child  knows  that  it 
is  not  the  greatest  number  of  gi'ains  planted 
which  ensures  the  heaviest  crop  of  corn,  but 
the  means  afforded  for  the  support  of  the  plants, 
by  the  degree  of  fertility  in  the  soil.  Just  so 
with  population.  Only  let  bread,  or  the  means 
of  obtaining  bread  be  increased  in  any  country, 
and  its  population  will  soon  be  equal  to  the 
uicreased  supply  of  food.  On  the  contrary,  if 
bad  farming  or  bad  policy  in  the  government, 
lessens  the  production  of  food,  the  inevitable 
consequence  must  be  a  diminished  population 
These  positions  (which  every  sound  political 
economist  will  sustain)  shew  what  vast  effects 
the  labours  of  a  single  individual  may  have  on 
the  welfare  of  his  country;  and  what  benefici- 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

THE  MORALS  OF  AGRICTLTURE. 

Sejitcmber  Uth,  1822. 
Mr.  Editor, 

I  wish  that  some  of  your  correspondents 
who  have  more  leisure  and  more  ability  than 
myself,  would  take  into  consideration  the  sub- 
ject on  which  I  shall  submit  a  few  desultory  re- 
marks. If  the  morals  of  agriculture  deserve 
not  such  attention  on  account  of  their  impor- 
tance, the  subject  is  at  least  worth  the  notice, 
and  is  properly  within  the  province  of  all  au- 
thors of  addresseii  to  Agricultural  Societies. 
Most  of  these  gentlemen  appear  to  be  so  mucli 
at  a  loss  for  subjects,  that  their  addresses 
would  not  be  badly  designated  by  the  title 
of  "  jEsaays  on  things  in  g-i'ntral."  I  therefore 
recommend  this  subject  to  any  person  intending 
to  prepare  an  annual  address,  unless  he  really 
should  have  something  else  to  lay  before 
his  society  and    the  public. 

The  Hindoos  believe  that  whoever  plants  a 
tree,  digs  a  well,  and  begets  a  child,  is  sure 
of  admission  into  heaven.  As  ridiculous  as 
this  part  of  their  religious  creed  may  appear, 
it  shews  the  wisdom  of  their  priests  and  ru- 
lers by  whom  it  was  instilled — who  thus  brought 
the  strongest  motives  to  induce  every  individual 
to  increase  the  productiveness,  population,  and 
wealth  of  his  country.  When  our  ancestors 
emigrated,  they  wisely  left  behind  them  all 
theii-  elfs,  fairies,  witches.  Sec,  and  as  it  is  im- 
possible that  we  can  long  remain  as  we  now 
are,  Ircc  from  popular  superstitions,  it  would  be 
a  blessing  to  our  poster. ty  ir  we  were  to  adopt 
the  Hindoo  tenet,  so  modified  as  to  suit  our  dif- 
ferent situations.  We  have  no  want  of  growing 
trees,  nor  of  fresh  water;  ami  all  experience 
proves  that  children  will  always  be  turnished 
as  ta  t  as  tire  food  is  necessary  for  their  support. 
Porulation  is  always  precisely  proportioned  to 
the  means  of  subsistence,  add  in  an  agricultu- 
ral country,  must  increase  with  the  i.nprnve- 
nient  of  the  soil,  and  decrease  with  its  exhaus- 
tion. The  farmer  who  makes  his  land  capable 
of  producing  annually  500  bushels  of  grain  more 
than  uefore  his  improvements  commeni-,ed,  in- 
creases permanently  the  population  of  his  coun- 
try by  as  many  persons  as  his  increaseu  .ro- 
duct  will  support.  Another  who  spcon:-  us 
life  ir.  reducing  the  fertility  of  his  soil  t.i  ;  -.e 
same  amount,  diminishes  population  as  much; 


public  weal,  it  was  without  caring  for  it :  his 
views  were  exclusively  directed  to  his  own  pri- 
vate interest.  He  is  obedient  to  the  laws,  and 
just  and  honest  in  all  his  dealings,  because  he 
knows  that  such  is  his  best  policy  ;  but  in  no  case 
doe's  he  allow  liis  interest  to  yield  to  that  of  others, 
and  perhaps  never  performed  an  act  of  real  gene- 
rosity in  his  life. 

F ,  is  directly  the  reverse  of  N ,  in  dis- 
position, ciiaracter,  and  habits.  Indolent,  having 
no  fondness  for  farming,  his  business  has  been  en- 
tirely conducted  by  his  overseers;  and  according 
to  the  usual  maxims  which  very  natui-ally  govern 
such  gentry,  they  have  exhaused  his  land  as  fast 
as  they  could  clear  it.  Nothing  but  the  immense 
forttme  wliich  tlieir  employer  possessed,  pre- 
vented him  from  living  as  most  landliolders  in  low- 
er Virginia  have  done,  on  all  of  his  annual  in- 
crease, and  part   of  his  capital.     But  F ,   is 

moderate  in  his  desires,  and  therefore  not  of  ex- 
pensive habits  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  badman- 
agement,  his  income  has  allowed  him  to  continue 
purchasing  land,  until  he  owns  almost  as  nmch  as 
a  German  principality.  By  these  means,  his  an- 
nual crops  are  not  materially  lessened,  though 
every  field  is  in  its  turn  destroyed,  and  deserted 
for  a  new  one.     Tr.ough  he  docs  not  obtain  two 


al  effects  might  be  produced,  if  it  was  believed  i /if?-  cenl.  from  his  capital,  yet  as  less  suffices 
(more  especially  by  all  law  makers,)  that  hej  for  his  support,  he  considers  his  wealth  increas- 
who  directly  or  indirectly  lessens  the  produc-;  ing  as  rapidly  as  the  number  of  his  acres.  Ac- 
tiveness  of  the  earth,  is  guilty  of  a  sin  farl  cording  to  the  usual  calculation  of  profit,  injury 
less  jiardonable  than  murder.  '  to  the  land  is  not  taken  into    consideration.     It  is 

But   seriously — this  subject  deserves  to  be  re- 1  evident   however,  that  the   mode  of  cultivation 

fleeted  on  by  all:  it  will    give  additional  grati-;  pursued   by    F ,   is    merely    abstracting  the 

fication  and  encouragement  to  the  improving  whole  fertility  of  one  field,  in  the  shape  of  wheat 
farmer,  and  furnish  an  impressive  lesson  to  him  and  corn,  and  applying  it  to  another  in  the  shape 
who  is  pursuing  a  contrary  course.  It  would  be  of  purchase  money.  What  was  said  of  the  fa- 
visionary  to  expect  that  the  public  good  alone,  mous  conqueror  and  destroyer,  Attila,  "  that  the 
would  induce  any  improvement  by  the   sacrifice  grass  ceased  to  grow  where  his  horse  placed  his 

of  private   interest.     Nor  would  it    be  desirable.,  foot, "applies  with  more  truth  to  my  friend  F . 

A  farmer  can  in  no  way  do  as  much  good  for  Notwithstanding  his  many  virtues,  he  has  to  the 
his  country,  as  by  pursuing  precisely  that  course  the  fullest  extent  which  his  means  permitted, 
which  is  most  profitable  to  himself.  But  though  been  the  destroyer  of  grass,  of  grain,  and  conse- 
many  attempts  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  quently,  of  men.  Famine  marches  after  him, 
soil  are  ill  judged,  yet  there  ai-e  means  enough' and  will  not  commit  the  less  havock  because  he  is 
which    are  profitable;  and  there   is    no  case  in  able  to  keep  beyond  her  reach. 

which  the  owner  of  a  farm,  can  be  most  bene-|      F ,  is  remarkable  for  his  kindness  and   li- 

fittcd  by  its  exhaustion.  The  many  then  who;  berality  to  tire  poor.  Besides  frequent  occasion- 
waver  between  the  two  opposite  causes,  could!  al  acts  of  charity  toothers, he  has  long  supported 
scarcely  remain  uninfluenced  by  the  7;!ora/i  several  families,  who  would  perish  without  such 
consideration,  than  on  the  course  of  farming  aid.  I  know  how  to  estimate  the  motives  and  ac- 
which  shall  be  pursued  by  each  individual,  thei  cording  to  them,  to  respect  these  two  individuals, 
comfort,  nay,  even  the  existence  of  thousands!  But  their  private  virtues  and  vices,  have  nothing 
jof  human  beings  would  well  depend.  Ito  do  witli  my  subject,  except  so  far  as  the  conse- 

I     For  the  purpose  of  illustration  I   will  compare 'quences  of  them  affect  the   public  good.     F , 

the  course  of  two  cultivators  of  my  acquaintance^  supports  by  his  benevolence,  twenty  persons,  and 

jN ,  inherited   a   farm  and  stock,  capable   of  has  destroyed  the  means  of  subsistence  for  500, 

well  supporting    an  industrious  and   economical  which  I31  cHect,  is  equal  to  starving,  or  preventing 

man,  but  which  if  left  to  the  sole  management  of  the  existence  of  as  many.     N ,  has  given  no- 

an  overseer,  and   treated  according  to  the  theuithing  in  charity,   but  has  given   in  the  mages  of 

usual  practice,  would  not  have  pai'J  the  expense 'toAoMr  more  than  F 's  wages  and  alms  togeth- 

of  cvdtivation  many  years.  Fortunately  he  knew  ^er :  he  has  increased  the  production  of  the 
what  course  woulcT  most  promote  his  interest. —  'earth  enougli  for  food  for  500  persons,  and  there- 
For  thirty  years,  he  has  not  ceased  striving  tojfore  he  has  increased  population  to  that  amount, 
make  two  blades  of  grass,  where  only  one  grew  I  though  not  at  all  by  the  Hindoo  mode,  as  he  has 
before,  and  he  has  met   with  the  success  which  no  children.    It  is  very   true  that  these  people 

his  exertions  deserved.     He  rejected  all  improve-  must  work  to  obtain  N 's  increased  product; 

ments  (improperly  so  called)  which  promised  not  and  so  much  the  better.  His  improvements  will  not 
to  return  some  clear  profit  on  the  capital  invest-  die  with  dim,  nor  will  the  coj  poreal  powers  of 
ed,  bat  considered  no  improvement  too  laborious' this  labouring  pojjulation  which  will  continue  to 
or  expensive,  from  which  he  could  with  cer-' earn  and  consume  it.  The  country  is  not  benefit- 
tainty,  derive  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  ted  only  by  having  its  popula.ion  increased  by- 
first  cost.     Heoought  no  land  v/hich   he   was  not  ,500  persons  :  if  tltey  were  all  drones,  they  would 

fully  able  to  !.vock,  or  that  would  not  yield  more  rather  I)e  an  evil.  But  tlie  people  who  eat  N 's, 

clear  profit,  on  the  purchase  money,  than  hecouldicorn,  are  field  Ubburers,  mechanics,  manufactu- 
have  obtained  from  iir.'esting  the  sum  in  making'rers,  saitnrs,  and  nieixhants,  nil  of  whom  are 
acklitionul  in.provcments  on  the  land  already  inlconthiually  inci'casing  the  national  wealth  by 
his  possession.     At   ^his  time,    by   luear.s  of  im-i  their  industry,  as  well  as  its  streiigth,  by   their 

provenient,    and  purchase   togi.ihcr.,    he    rnakesii.umbtrs.     F 's  ciiarity  lias  served  not  only  to 

crops  six  times  g.-eaterthan  v/hen  he  comi.Teii'xd.  lupport  several  families,  but  has  doubled  their 
Though  N— — ,  has  thus  eminently  promoted  tiie  number,  by  the  births  -which  have  taken  place 
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Fiiice  they  jjaitook.  of  his  bounty.  After  liis 
death,  they  must  still  be  sup])orted  by  otlici-s,  or 
starve.  They  are  not  ;ible  to  add  any  tiling  by 
their  laboui-  to  the  public  stock,  and  though  tlie 
children  will  hereafter  be  able,  their  piesent 
situation  is  the  worst  of  all  schools  to  acquire 
habits  of  industry.     Were  all   our  land  holders 

like  N ,    the   wealth  and   population    of  the 

state  would  quickly  be  doubled.  Were  all  like 
Y ,  with  all  his  virtues,  wealth  and  popula- 
tion would  rapidly  diminish,  until  the  country 
became  a  desert.  Thousands  are  pursuing  the 
iniiuoiis  course  of  the  latter  :  very  few  cultivate 
so  as  alike  to  increase  the  national'  resources  and 
their  own. 

My  opinion  on  this  subject,  taught  me  to  ex- 
pect but  little  increase  in  the  population  of  Virgi- 
nia, and  not  to  be  disappointed  in  the  report  of 
the  last  census,  which  shows  a  gain  of  but  10  per 
cent,  in  the  last  ten  years.  But  for  the  recently 
awakened  spirit  of  'agricultural  improvement, 
(the  impulse  to  which,  we  owe  principally  to  the 
authorof  Arator,)  I  tliink  that  the  tidc-waterdis- 
trict  would  have  suffered  a  consiclei'a  jle  dimi- 
nution. As  much  vacant  land  as  this  district  con- 
tains, there  is  but  little  uncultivated,  which  (un- 
^il  enriched)  will  yield  any  clear  proiit.  There- 
fore, Eastern  Virginia,  in  its  present  state,  i 
fully  populated,  and  no  increase  can  be  expected 
except  from  the  improvements  of  the  soil,  and 
the  consequent  increased  means  of  subsistence. 
We  export  provisions  it  is  true ;  this  may  at  first 
seem  to  indicate  a  surplus  of  the  means  for  sub- 
sistence, and  a  tund  for  additional  population. 
But  such  a  conclusion  would  be  incorrect.  Our 
suqjlus  food  is  exchanged  for  clothing  and  other 


i)5^  At  a  meeting  of  Farmers,  held  at  Nor- 
ristown  on  tlie  9th  instant,  Jonathan  Roberts, 
Levi  Pawling,  George  Sheaff,  George  Holstein, 
and  Richani  B.  Jones,  Esquires,  were  constitu- 
ted a  Committee  to  co-operate  with  such  com- 
mittees as  shall  have  been  appointed  by  Phila- 
delphia, Bucks,  Chester  and  Delaware  Coun- 
ties, and  to  meet  on  Saturday,  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, at  the  sign  of  the  Buck,  near  the  Sth  mile 
stone  on  the  Lancaster  road,  in  order  to  organ- 
ize an  Association  of /;racn'ca^  farmers,  for  the 
advancement  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Econo- 
my. 
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then  pan,  or  the  fine  i'ed  colour  will  not  be  &o 
well  presei-vcd — tliey  require  to  be  kept  on  the 
fi  re  some  considerable  time,  until  some  arc 
w  asted,- or  they  will  not  keep — when  the  wea- 
tlicr  is  cool  there  will  be  no  further  trouble 
with  them. 
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Charles  City  County,  Sth  Aug.  1822. 
I  am  very  desirous  of  obtaining  information  on 
the  subject  of  expressing  the  oil  from  the  seed  of 
the  Pal'ma  Christi — Our  medical  gentlemen  give 
a  decided  preference  to  the  cold  pressed  oil,  over 
that  obtained  by  boiling — and  you  would  confer  a 
favor  on  me  by  communicating  through  your 
paper,  or  otherwise,  any  information  which  you 
may  possess  on  the  subject;  or  may  obtain  by 
means  of  any  of  your  correspondents. 

Bethlehem,  Georgia,  ZOth  Aug.  1822. 
Corn  and  cotton  crops  ot  tlie  upper  counties  of 
Georgia,  good.     Of  the  wheat   crop,  aln.ost  an 
entire  failure.     Certainly  not   a  sufficient  quanti- 
ty of  good  wheat  in  the  State  for  sowing. 

HEMP. 

Extract  dated  Detroit,  2ith  Aug.  1822. 

^^ _ ^ ^   _    _  "Perhaps    in   no    part  of  the  Union   can    be 

commodities,  which  infact,orfrom  custom, are  as'found  so  much  good  hemp  land witliin  the  com- 
necessary  as  sufficient  food.  Our  only  consolation  ipass  of  a  hundred  miles  square,  as  can  be  found 
is,  that  our  excess  of  population  emigrates  to  the  ;in  this  territory,  and  we  can  think  of  no  better 
West,  instead  of  starving,  as  in  most  fuUv  popu-  agricultural  speculation  for  a  monied  man  to 
lated  countries.  '  [embrace,    than  that  of  erecting  a  hemp  breaker 

If  private  individuals  can  exert  so  much  influ-  and  cleaner,  employing  fifteen  or  twenty  men, 
ence  on  the  population  and  strength  of  their  and  commencing  the  raising  of  Hemp  on  a 
country,  how  much  more  extensive  must  be  that  large   scale    within   a  few   miles  ot  this    place 

ofth  ■  ■  - 1..       .    .      -.    r„ „, 
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than 

land  in  his  posse 
cramps  ingenuity  and  industry,  or  destroys  their 
honest  gains,  or  what  is  worse,  puts  them  into 
other's  pockets,  causes  more  poverty  and  depo- 
pulation than  a  thousand  exhausting  cultivators, 


which  pl^ce  it  could  be  transported  for 
mere  trifle.  But  there  is  little  doubt,  that  it 
would  far  increase  the  value  of  the  speculation, 
were  factories  for   the  manufacture  of   Hemp  to 


Many  are  the  sins  of  this  description,  which Ibe  erected  on  the  fine  streams  which  wa^h  the 
have  been  committed  by  our  legislatures,  both  banks  of  the  hemp  land.  '1  hese  streanis  are 
state  and  federal  ;    it  is  enough  to  name   as  ex-  very  numerous,  and  afford  the  most   ample  ta- 


amples,  the  protecting  duty  policy,  banking, 
and  laws  for  the  compulsory  sujjport  of  the 
poor.  The  last,  though  now  the  least  of  such 
evils,  will  hereafter  become  the  heaviest.  Poor 
laws  impose  taxes  and  penalties  on  honest  indus- 
try, and  offer  rewards  for  idleness,  extravagance, 
drunkenness,  and  debauchery — and  their  inevi- 
table consequence  will  be  to  increase  those  vices, 
until  their  support  shall  have  absorbed  the  whole 
income  of  the  industry  of  the  nation.  England 
■has  already  drawn  near  to  that  dreadful  situa- 
tion, and  with  her  example  before  us,  we  are 
•Dursuine  the  some  course,  to  the  end. 
^  APPOMATTOX. 

^o*^»- 

A  VALUABLE  AND  WONDERFUL  CALF. 
A  calf  only  seven  months  old  on  the  16th  of 
last  month,  the  property  of  Nathan  Cook,  of 
Fayette,  Seneca  county,  is  stated  to  have  given 
for  the  last  month  from  IJto  2  pints  of  milk  every 
dav  ;  and  has  a  bag  and  teats  of  a  handsome  size. 
Tlie  usual  quantity  of  cream  rises  on  the  milk  as 
en  milk  from  cows.  The  calf  is  but  common 
sized  for  the  age,  and  Mr.  C.  is  obliged  to  have  it 
Biilked  regularly  to  prevent  injury, 


cilities  for  any  kind  of  machinery. 

There  is  nothing   like  agricultural  entcrpriz 
yet  to    be  found  in  this  coimtry,  although    we 
have  a   few  tolerably   good  farmers — ^none  very 
good.  Your's  respectfully." 

The  following  recipe  comes  from  the  hands  of 
a  lady,  eminent  for  the  neat  and  judicious  man- 
agement of  all  her  household  concerns  ;  we  can 
say  from  happy  experience,  that  tables  spread  un- 
der her  superintendance,  are  always  inviting,  as 
well  for  the  variety  of  good  things,  as  for  the 
taste  with  which  they  are  displayed. 

Kdit.  Am.  Far 
TO    PRESERVE    TOMATOES  THROUGH 
THE  WINTER. 

Peel  the  Tomatoes,  cut  them  small,  and  stew 
them  without  water,  their  own  juice  being 
sufficient  :  season  them  with  salt,  pepper, 
grated  ginger,  garlic  pounded  fine,  to  your 
taste — when  cool,  put  them  up  in  bottles  and 
cork  them  so  as  to  exclude  the  air — look  at 
tliem  frequently,  if  you  observe  an  effervescence 
of  mould,  or  a  disposition  to  foment — heac  them 
over  a  slow  fire^-thev  must  be  don©  in  ao  ear 


BALTIMORE,  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER,  20,  1822. 

■J;7^  The  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Vols,  of  the  Far- 
mer, may  now  be  had  bound. 

J^"  The  proceedings  of  the  Pittsburgh  Agri- 
cultural Society,  have  just  fallen  under  our  no- 
tici — they  shall  be  published  in  our  next  number. 

il/--  The  Editor  has  for  sale — A  bull  of 
the  North  Devon  breed,  two  years  old  last  spring 
— well  grown  and  very  beautiful.  He  is  out  of 
one  of  the  cows,  and  was  got  by  the  bull  sent  a 
present  to  this  Country  by  Mr.  Coke  the  cele- 
brated English  farmer,  who  says  of  this  breed, 
"  1  venture  to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  wr 
have  no  cattle  to  be  compared  to  them  m  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  purity  of  blood,  for  apti- 
tude to  feed,  for  hardiness,  for  work  and 
for  the  richness  of  their  milk,  as  I  have,  re- 
peatedly found  by  a  variety  of  experiments  upon 
ni)-  own  farms  and  elsewhere. — I'hat  they  may 
ansv/er  in  America  as  well  as  they  arc  now  uni- 
ersally  acknowledged  in  England  I  most  cor- 
dially hope,  and  my  wishes  will  then  be  gratified." 

To  save  trouble  the  price  of  this  Bull  is  $200 
— by  means  of  a  ring  in  his  nose,  which  all 
bulls  ought  to  have,  he  may  be  managed  by 
any  boy,  and  may  be  safely  transported  any 
where  by  water. 

•JT"  'I'he  Editor  has  pigs  now  on  hand  of 
improved  lilood — which  he  can  recommend  for 
Breeders — to  persons  wishing  to  get  a  good 
stock  of  hogs — many  are  already  bespoken,  and 
the   rule  is — "  first    come  first    served."     Tliey 

11  be  put  into  a  suitable  pen,  and  sent  with 
provisions  for  the  voyage  to  any  port  for  gl5 
the  pair,  orthrCL- pig.-  ,or  §20. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CGRRi-.cTED  weekly. 
Red  wheat,  .^^l  25  tol  2ri— White  do.,  gl  2rtd 

I  30 — White  corn,  75  to  76  cts. — Yellow  do.,  70 — 
Oats,  3.5  to  o7  cts. — Rye,  60  to  63  cts. — Flour 
from  the  wagons,  ^6  50 — Shad,  No.  1.  trim- 
med, %7  50  to  JSS— No.  2,  5155  50  to  Ji/— No.  1, 
untrimmed,  ^7 — No.  2,  do.  §6 — Herrngs,  No.  ], 
gj  25  to  3  c,7 — No.  2,  ^3  to  3  12 — Beef,  Northern 
mess  perbbl.  $10  to  10  25 — Baltimore,  prime  do. 
>iy  to.gi)  75 — Hams,  12  to  15  cts. — middlings,  10  to 

II  cents — Cotton,  West  India,  per  lb.  accord 
ing  to  quality,  15  to  25  cents — New  Orleans 
prime,  16  to  18  cents — Georgia,  upland,  do.  14 
to  16  cents — Cheese,  N.  England,  12  to  15  cents, 
scarce — Coal,  Virginia,  per  bushel,  25  to  30 
cts. — English  do.,  40  cts. — Flax  \ki-  lb.  10  to  lOA 
cents— liops,  fresh,  per  lb.  10  to  12  cents— Hogs' 
lard,  per  lb.  9  to  10  cents- Hides,  E.  Shore,  per 
lb.  s' to  10  cents — Leather,  soal,  per  lb.  24  to  25 
cu. — Upper  do.,  whole  hide,  {§3  to  g4  25 — 
Salt,   St.  Ubes,   per  bushel,  SO  cts. — Cadiz,  do, 

.1.2  cts. Liverpool,  blown,  40   cts. — Ground  do, 

oO— Turks'  Island,  60 — Wool,  Merino,  full  blood, 
per  lb.  35  to  40  cts. — Do.  mixed,  28  to  30  cts. — 
Common  country  do.,  20  to  30  cts.— Hay,  per 
ton,  £18  to  y¥20— Straw,  do.  ^12— Oats,  country, 
ni".  bushel,  20  cts — Beef,  fresh,  per  lb.  6  to  10  cts, 
—Pork,  do.  per  lb.  5  to  8  cents— Veal,  per  lb.  6 
10  10— Mutton,  per  lb.  5  to  8— Lard,  12:J-  cents— 
I'.iitter,  37J  to50 — Cheese,  per  lb.  12  to  ISij — 
Eggs,  per  dozen,  18  cents— Potatoes,  per  bushel, 
yo  to  gl— Wood,  hickory,  S5  to  $5  50— Oak,  d<?. 
;j3  12i  to  g3  75— Pine,  do.  $2  to  g2  25. 

TOBACCO— No  sales,  very  dull. 


N(i.  27.— Viii..   1. 
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AI.LEGIIKNV     COUNTY     AGRICULTURAL 

EXlllBlTlOX  AX»  ¥A1R. 

In  confoi  niity  with  an  Act  of  tlic  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  "  For  the  promotion  of  jigri- 
cull lire  and  Domestic  MttntifucUti-eis,"  i\\e.  first 
Annual  Meeting  of  tlie  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Manufactures  in 
and  for  the  County  of  Allegheny,  will  be  held 
on  the  last  MONIJAY  of  October  next,  at  the 
Town  of  Alleghenij,  opposite  Pittsburgh,  when 
the  following  rewards  will  be  distributed. 

NEAT  CATTLE. 
For  the  best  bull,  not  more  than  five   years 

nor  less  than  two  years  old  glO 
5 
10 


best  bull  calf  under  two  years 
best  milch  cow         -         -         .         . 
best  heifer,  from   one  to  tliree  years 

old,  with  or  without  a  calf  6 

best  yoke  of  broke  oxen         .        -      lo 
second  best  yoke  of  broke  oxen      -        8 

HORSES. 
For  the  best  stallion        -        .        .        .  10 

best  brood  mare        ...  lo 

bestcolt  under  three  years  old        -        5 
SWINE. 

For  the  best  boar  not  more  than  two  years 

old  nor  under  six  months     -      5 
best  breeding  sow        ...  j 

best  pigs  not  less  than  four  in  num- 
ber, and  of  the  same  litter         3 

SHEEP. 

For  the  best  merino  ram        ...  5 

best  merino  ewes  not  less  than  three 

in  number         -         -         .  5 

best  native  ram        -         -        -        -      3 

best  native  ewes  three  in  number     -      S 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES.  I 

For  the  best  piece  of  linen  shirting  not  less 

than   thirty    yards  long  nor 

less  than  one  yard  wide 

best   flannel  twenty  yards  long   and 

not  less  than  one  yard  wide 
best  woollen  cloth  not  less  than  twen- 
ty yards  long  nor  less   than 
3-4  wide        ... 

next  best  woollen  cloth 

best  pair  of  socks  and  stockings  knit 
of  linen  thread 

best  woollen  socks  and  stockings  knit 

best  lindsey  thirty  yards  long  and 
one  yard  wide 

best  woollen  carpeting  not  less  than 

twenty  five  yards  long        -       10 

best  pair  of  blankets  -  -  5 

best  bonnet  made  of  straw  or  grass  5 

best  butter  not  less  than  ten  pounds  in 
quantity  nor  less  than  three 
months  old         -         -         -  3 

best    cheese   not   less  than  twenty 

pounds        -        -        -        -       3 

CROPS. 
For  the  best  average  crop  of  wheat,  on  at 

least  5  acres         -         -         -     10 

greatest  number  of  bushels  of  pota- 
toes on  one  half  an  acre  5 

greatest  quant:ty  of  flax  from  half 
an  acre  hackled  and  prepar- 
ed for  the  spinning  wheel  5 

greatest  quantity  of  Indian  corn  raised 

from  one  acre  -  -  5 


Tliese  rewards  compared  with  those  of  older 
societies,  may  appear  small ;  but  the  farmers 
and  others  are  informed,  that  the  rewards  as  well 
as  the  objects  of  them,  will  be  extended  in  pro- 
portion as  the  means  of  the  institution  are  in- 
creased. And  in  a  short  time  the  directors  hope 
to  include  as  objects  of  reward,  crops  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  grain  and  culinary  vegetables  ; 
modes  of  cultivation,  manures,  fences,  condition 
ot  farms,  and  generally  all  improvements  which 
mark  the  superior  industry  and  enterprize  of  the 
farmer  and  cultivator. 

iE?"  All  manufactured  articles  for  which  re- 
wards will  be  given  must  be  the  production  of 
the  county  of  Allegheny. 

It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  in  every 
case  when  the  Directors  shall  consider  the  ob- 
ject presented  as  not  deserving  the  reward,  they 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  rejecting  it, 
although  by  a  literal  construction  it  would  be  en- 
titled to  a  reward.  In  all  instances  where  pre- 
miums shall  be  applied  for,  the  directors  will  re- 
quire such  evidence  as  to  them  shall  be  satisfac- 
tory. 

.irlicles  of  silver  plate  afifirofiriately  engraved 
will  be  given  as  rewards,  in  lieu  of  ?noney,  but 
corresponding  in  value  to  the  respective  aumspro- 
posed. 

All  farmers  and  others  are  requested  to  send  to 
the  fair  such  fine  animals  and  home  manufactured 
articles  as  they  shall  be  disposed  to   sell,  as  am- 
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"  tic  manufactii 


.,.•,,    ,^  .    IS  m  their  judgment   are  en- 

titled to  encouragement  by  rewards,  and  shall 
^^  also  at  the  same  time  fix,  ascertain  and  publish 
^^  such  rewards,  and  the  conditions  whereon  the 
^^  same  shall  become  due,  and  payable  to  the  per- 
^^  son  or  persons  who  shall  by  his,  her  or  their 
skill,  or  industry,  according  to  such  conditions, 
become  entitled  to  the  same." 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Sect.  ..  The  directors  shall  publish  in  th6 
News-papers  as  often  and  at  such  timts  as  thev 
may  deem  expedient,  for  what  objects,  articles 
of  agriculture,  production  or  improvement  in  Do- 
mestic  Manufactures,  rewards  will  be  given  sne- 
cifymg  the  value  and  diiTercnt  kinds  of  rewards 
to  he  given,  and  theconditions  whereon  the  same 
shall  or  may  be  obtained. 

Sect.  ii.  The  directors  oramajority  of  them 
at  the  annual  meetings,  after  the  Cattle-Show  and 
the  exhibition  is  closed,  "  shall  meet  to  hear 
"and  examine  the  proofs  and  specimens  produ- 
"  ced  by  the  person  or  persons  applying  for  any 
"  reward,  and  shall  determine  and  adjudge 
"  whether  any  or  either  of  the  applicants  be  en- 
"  titled  to  the  reward,  advertised  according  to 
"  the  conditions  thereto  annexed."  The  direc- 
tors shall  then  at  a  time  to  be  fixed  on  by  them- 
selves award  and  distribute  the  premiums  to 
those  persons  who  shall  have  deserved  the  same 

Sect.  hi.     The     directors      "    "" 


pie    accommodations   will   be  provided,' and"an  thro'uVh  tlVe  pubHc  Daners"""  V  ~  ^""°""'' 
Auctioneer    employed     to    make    sale    without  tions  a^ndreti^d^nce  o^^fa^hT  .hiSTo  .S'. 


charge. 

WILLIAM  WILKINS, 

I^resident. 
Harmar  Denny,  Secretary. 

Pittsburgh,  June  24,  1822. 

JBY-LJJI'S, 

For  the  Government  of  the  Society,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  jigricultu're  and  Domestic  Manufac- 
tures, in  and  for  the  Countif  uj  Alleglien,j. 

'  TTT^TCT  TT    T 

The  attention  of  this  Society  shall  be  confined 
to  Agriculture,  Rural  affairs,  and  Domestic  Manu- 
factures. They  will  carefully  avoid  topics  which 
are  productive  of  dissention,  or  calculated  to 
withdraw  their  attention  from  the  objects  of  com- 
mon concern. 

ARTICLE  H. 

Every  person  on  becoming  a  member  the  Socie- 
ty, shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer  thereof,  One  Dol- 
lar, and  shall  sign  an  agreement,  promising  to 
pay  as  long  as  he  shall  remain  a  member  of  the 
Society,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  or  more,  annually 
to  the  Treasurer  thereof. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Sect.  i.  The  Society  shall  meet  annually  on 
the  last  Monday  of  October,  at  such  place  as  the 
directors  shall  fix  upon,  and  continue  from  day 
to  day  until  the  business  to  be  transacted  at 
such  annual  meetings, shall  be  finished. 

Sect.  ii.  At  said  annual  meetings  there  shall 
be  a  Cattle-Show,  and  general  exhibition  of  spe- 
cimens of  Domestic  Manufactures, — Agricultu- 
ral productions, — Implements  of  Husbandry,  and 
any  new  or  useful  improvements  or  inventions  re- 
lating to  Agriculture  or  Manufactures. 

Sect.  hi.  After  the  Cattle-Show,  and  Exhi- 
bition shall  have  closed,  essays  on  the  subjects  of 
Husbandry,  or  Manufactures  may  be  read  or  ad- 
dresses delivered. 

Sect  iv.  "  At  the  annual  meetings  the  Socie- 
"  ty  shall  determine  upon  such  articles  of  agri- 
"  culture,  production,  or  improvement  in  donies- 


,  ,.  —  whom  a 

reward  shall  have  been  adjudged,  and  the  nature 
value  and  amount  of  such  reward  and  for  what  it 
was  granted. 

Sect.  iv.  The  directors  shall  prescribe  and 
publish  previous  to  the  annual  meeting,  where 
the  same  shall  be  held,  the  rules,  regulations,  ar- 
rangements, and  order  of  proceeding  to  be 'ob- 
served duringthe  continuance  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing. 

Sect,  v,  The  Directors  shall  provide  and  ar- 
L^R^^y  suitable  accommodations  for  the  Cattle- 
matches,\"i'^|f"  of  manufactures  and  ploughing 

ntcr.  VI.  iJieMrm  rlie  annual  mcetinsrs. 
tors,  with  such  other  persons  as  may  be  appoiniea 
for  this  purpose  to  examine  into  and  report  to 
to  the  President  quarterly,  as  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, the  state  of  agriculture  and  of  the  grow- 
ing crops  in  those  parts  of  the  county  as  may  come 
under  their  particular  observation.  To  report 
all  improvements  in  husbandry,  the  introduction 
of  valuable  trees,  seeds  and  manures,  of  new  and 
improved  implements  of  agriculture,  and  any- 
new  improvement  or  invention,  relating  to  manu- 
factures, as  well  as  all  such  other  matters  as  may 
promote  the  objects  of  the  Society,  which  re- 
ports shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary,  to  be 
preserved  among  the  archievesof  the  Society. — 
The  directors  shall  also  at  the  annual  meetings 
make  a  report  to  the  Society  of  the  general  state 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures  in  the  county. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Sect.  i.  All  the  officers  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot,  and  due  notice  must  be  given  of  the  hours 
and  place  of  holding  the  election. 

Sect.  ii.  The  Directors  shall  appoint  three 
disinterested  persons  to  act  as  judges  at  the  elec- 
tion, to  receive  and  count  the  ballots,  and  to  make 
a  true  return  of  the  election. 

Sect.  hi.  The  judgeis  shall  keep  a  correct 
list  of  the  names  of  the  voters,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  given  in  for  each  officer,  and  deliver 
the  said  list,  tally-papers  and  return  of  the  elec- 
tion, certified  by  them,  to  the  Secretary. 

Sect.  iv.  No  person,  shall  be  permitted  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  officers  who  shall  or  may 
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be  in  aneais  for  his  annual  subscription  or  any 
part  thereof. 

Sect.  v.  The  treasurer  shall  furnish  the  judg 
es  of  the  election  with  a  correct  list  of  all  delin- 
quent subscribers,  and  the  amount  due  horn 
each. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Persons  proposing  for  admission  shall  make  ap- 
plication to  the  board  of  directors,  through  any 
member  of  the  board,  and  shall  be  admitted  by 
a  Majority  of  the  directors  agreeing  to  the  same. 

ARTICLE  Vn. 

All  candidates  or  applicants  for  premiums  shall 
make  known  his,  her,  or  their  intentions  in  wri- 
ting at  any  time  before  9  o'clock  A.  M.  of  the 
day  appointed  for  holding  the  Cattlc-Sliow  and 
exhibition,  giving  a  full  and  minute  account  of 
the  article,  production  or  improvement  olfered 
for  premium,  which  description  shall  be  regis- 
tered by  the  secretary  iii  a  book  to  be  kept  for 
that  purpose. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  duties  of  tlie  President  shall  be  to  preside 
at  all  meethigs  of  the  Society  and  of  the  direc- 
tors— to  superintend  the  genera!  concerns  of  the 
society — to  maintain  all  useiul  correspondence  in 
relation  to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  make 
from  time  to  time,  such  communications  to  the 
Society  as  he  may  deem  useful  and  proper — call 
meetings  of  the  directors  when  he  shall  think  it 
necessary,  or  upon  the  written  request  of  three 
directors  ;  and  shall  on  the  request  of  a  majority 
of  the  directors,  call  special  meetings  of  the  So 
citty.  He  shall  certify  all  copies  ot  the  proceed 
ings,  of  the  directors  of  the  Society  and  direct 
the  seal  of  the  Society  to  be  affixed  to  the  same 
when  necessary. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Sect.  i.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  regular 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  oi  the  directors,  and 

ol   the  Society,  keep  a  list  of.ife6i^g^,   i i.„»i 

ircnscribe  into  a  book   all   by-laws,   adopted  by 
the  society. 

Sect.  h.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary 
ft)  keep  a  book  into  which  he  shall  register  the 
names,  occupations  and  residence  of  each  and 
every  applicant  for  rewards,  together  with  a  de- 
scription and  account  of  the  article,  production  or 
unpro\  ement,  such  applicant  may  offer  for  pre- 
mium and  also  note  to  whom  premiums  may  be 
^warded. 

Sect.  in.  The  Secretary  shall  take  charge  of 
all  the  papers  and  documents  belonging  to  the 
Society,  and  preserve  all  reports  made  by  the  di- 
rectors and  others  and  all  essays  that  may  be 
read  in  the  Society  in  relation  to  agriculture 
manufactures  or  any  of  the  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

f^^^^'^u  'T-  ^^^  Secretary  shall  have  the  care 
oi  the  books  or  Library,  belonging  to  the  Socie- 
,ty,  which  he  IS  authorised  to  give  out  to  any 
member  or  members,  or  other  persons  subject  to 
such  regulations,  as  the  directors  may  prescribe. 
Sect.  v.  The  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of 
the  seal  of  he  Society,  and  affix  the  same  to  such 
papers,  or  documents  only,  as  the  President  may 

OFFICERS  FOR  THE  PRESENT  YEAR,. 
WILLIAM  WILKINS,  President 
EiitNEZER  DENNY,  rrZZer. 


DIRECTORS. 
FRANCIS  M'CLURE,    of  MiJ/i/i     Townsluji. 
vjEORGE  WALLACE,  of  titl.  do. 

CHRISTOPHER  COWEiN,  oJ  Fayette  do. 
HENRY  BELTZHOOVER,  oJ  Ht.  Clair  do. 
CHARLES  H.  ISRAEL,  of  iMiJjlm,  do. 

THOMAS  CHALFANT,  'of  Plumb.  do. 

DUNNING  M'NAIR,  of  Pitt.  do. 

WILLIAM  LEA,  of  St.  Clair.  do. 

JOHN  FRITCHMAN,  of  Versailles,  do. 

ANTHONY  BEELEN,  Pi/tsdiirg/i. 

HARMAR  DENNY,  Secretary. 


Seeing  no  reason  why  our  friends,  the  Farmers 
should  not  occasionally  relish  a  good  dish  ol 
humour,  as  well  as  as  other  folks — v/c  expect 
their  indulgence  in  copying  irom  the  Intelligen 
cer  an  ingenious  oratorical  celebration  oi  the 
powers,  dignihcd  propensities,  uses.  Natural 
Histor)-,  and  character  of  that  important  per- 
sonage— Mr.  Hog — their  great  friend  and 
stand-by,  in  good  and  bad  times,  especially  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  will  serve  to  shew 
them  how  much  a  sprightly  imagination  can 
find  to  sa) ,  on  y. gross  subject,  especially,  when 
as  in  this  case  ;  it  emanates  from  the  fertile 
brains  of  a  fat  gentleman,  a  boji  vivant  and  a 
liberale,  judging  from  the  oily  flow  of  his  wit, 
and  the  generous  tenor  of  his  allusions  on  reli 
gion,  and  politics. 
The  oration  being  rather  long  for  this  paper,  we 
have  omitted  the  conclusion  of  it,  and  have 
added  some  extracts,  from  venerable  authority 
to  shew,  that  the  humorous  author  has  not 
over-rated  the  dignity  of  his  subject. 

Jidit.  Am.  Far. 

THE  HOG. 

AN  ORATION  WRITTEN  FOR  MASTER  T.  J.  L.* 

Resjiected  Precefitor,  and  beloved  Classmates: 

Tirea  Miii^  iiHving  recourse  to  our  school  books 
for  studied  pieces  of  elocution,  for  our  declama- 
tory exercises,  which,  thou^*-  •  "  '  '  ''  ''*-=■ 
.„.•;„„„  „^„uL.icV'Wi(t*c  iytbme  ma  manner  unin 

teresting  from  continual  repetition,  I  have  ven 
tured,  like  a  nestling  from  the  branch,  to  take  a 
flight  of  my  own,  with  a  view  to  try  my  powers. 
Should  I,  in  this  attempt,  call  forth  your  risible 
faculties,  by  blending  together,  in  the  rei)ast  I 
am  about  to  ofler  you,  the  Hog  and  the  Fine  .-Jrts, 
Gastrono?>iy  and  Beauty,  the  Holy  Alliance  and' 
Stumji  Orators,  which  1  propose  to  serve  up,  af- 
ter the  German  manner,  garnished  with  Ameri- 
can brains,  and  a  few  French  nick-knacks,  I  must 
assure  you  that  mirth  is  not  my  sole  object :  A 
moral,  as  you  will  find  by  listening  to  me  with 
indulgence,  may  be  drawn  from  a  Pig,  as  well 
as  from  the  democratic  Ant,  or  monarchical 
Bee. 

The  Hog  is  the  king  of  all  unclean  animals  ■ 
his  empire  is  the  most  universal,  and  his  qualities 
the  most  unequivocal  of  any  other.  He  is  the 
sovereign  of  the  cook-shop ;  without  him  we 
should  have  no  lard,  no  forced  meat  balls  nor 
fixed  ammunition  for  the  frying  pan ;  no  roast 
pigs — in  short,  no  kitchen. 

Your  VVillich's,  Volneys,  Buchans,  and  M( 
ses,  cry  in  vain  that  his  flesh  is  heavy  and  lax 
live.     Our  MitchiUs  and   Physicks,  Huntts  and 
Worthingtons,  may  tell  us,  if  they  please   tiiat  it 


Lest  the  author  should  be  considered  us  a  fin 
ished  Gastronome,  it  is  but  injustice  to  hiniseir 
us  well  astojhe  inimitable  author  of  the  Almanac 
des  Gourmands,  to  state,  that  he  is  indebted  to 
that  amusing  work  for  many  of  the  culinary  and 
other  ariKles  to  be  found  in  this  Eulogy 


indigestible  and  scorbutic  ;  we  knov,-  tliey  would 
be  very  sorry  were  we  to  believe  thr-m  ;  for,  on 
the  score  of  bilious  fevers  and  dy-ifiefisies,  the  hog 
is  the  best  feather  in  their  caps.  The  Jews,  though 
•hey  regard  him  with  horror,  as  do  some  Chris- 
ians,  (many  of  whom  are  perfect  Jews,  while 
many  Jews  excel  the  Christians  in  the  practice 
ot  every  virtue,)  yet  neither  will  hesitate  to  eat 
good  blood  puddings,  when  they  can  get  them. 

If  you  want  to  learn  the  value  of  the  Hog,  con- 
sult the  French  cook,  who  knows  how  to  dress 
:ggs  in  six  hvndred  and  eighty  Jive  diferent 
ways,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  artist  alone  is 
at  the  head  of  the  culinary  profession  who  has 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle,  by  varying  his 
coin/iositions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  flesh 
of  the  Hog  the  most  learned,  exquisite,  and  mul- 
tiplied forms. 

"To  mix  the  food  by  vicious  rules  of  art. 
To  kill  the  stomacli,  and  to  sink  the  heart  ; 
To  make  mankind  to  social  virtue  sour, 
Ciam  o'er  each  dish,  and  be  what  they  devour, 
From  this  the   kitchen  muse  first  framed  her 

b'jok. 
Commanding  sweet  to  stream  from  every  cook  : 
Children  no  more  their  antic  gambols  tried. 
And  friends  to  physic  wonder'd  how  they  died." 

Thus  sang  our  inimitable  Hasty-pudding  bard; 
and  yet,  had  we  asked  him  to  name  his  favorite 
dish,  he  would  have  answered.  Pork  and  Beans, 
with  the  same  simplicity  as  he  informed  us  that 
all  his  bones  were  made  of  Indian  corn.  Put  the 
same  question  to  a  member  from  the  'Ancient 
Dominion,'  and  he  will  tell  you  Hog  and  Ho- 
mony  ;  to  one  from  Maryland,  and  he  will  an- 
swer, the  wing  of  a  71/«c/  Lark  ;]  to  the  chair- 
man of  a  committee,  who  maintains  that  there  is 
no  rejiort  like  the  report  of  a  cork,  '  no  digest  of 
laws  like  the  laws  of  digestion,'  and  he  will  reply 
Ham  and  Chickens.  Even  the  Judge  who  lost  his 
hat  the  other  day  in  a  rencontre  with  a  drove  of 
these  sturdy  grunters  moving  heedlessly  down 
the  Pennsylvania  avenue  to  the  pot,  the  stew-pan, 
smoke  house,  harnoss-tub,  and  spit,  will  say,  Ba- 

"Nature  has  so  arranged  it,  that  every  part  of 
ee't  'l^l'T'^-'^^''^  is  nothing  in  ^Jtl\t 
in  th.  i^  •^"S"'"'*  ''^^'^  disputed  with  the  kitch- 
en the  honor  of  stripping  him,  and  while  manv  a 
knight  of  the  dishclout'  owes  his  fortune  to  the 
Hog,  his  bristles  have  been  the  instrument  of  the 
glory  of  a  V^/est  and  a  Trumbull,  and  ha'e  addtd 
tapho/™'       "''"^'  ^"  'P^'^P"^^'  '"  ^  choice  m^ 

"  Thy  hair  so  Am//M  withunmanty  fears 
As  fields  of  corn  that  rise  in  bearded  ears." 

The  gouty  nabob's  limbs,  the  dapper  dandy's 
head  the  house-maid,  valet,  chimney  sweeper 
and  shoe-black,  are  all  indebted  to  him  ;  wliilethe' 

divine  mouth  of  Miss ,  whose  pouting  lips 

resembling  blushing  berries  cast  on  snow  "  \ 
never  kissed,  ficrhafis  never  shall,'  owes  half  its 
sweetness  to  the  Hog.| 

When  treating  of  this  valuable  animal,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  get  into  the  subject  or 
at  which  end  totake  him.  If  we  begin  at  the  most 
noble  part,  we  shall  discover  that,  without  much 
labor.  It  is  transformed  for  the  tables  of  princes 
so  as  to  resemble  (which  we  hold  contrary  to  the 
arts  of  civdization)  the  head  of  a  wild  Boar  His 
cutlets,  whether  broiled  simple  in  hahiUote  or 
served  in  ragout  are  gratifying  to  our  sensualit^-. 
His  thighs  and  shoulders  have  contributed  to  Hie 


t  Mud  Lark— the  Mary  landers'  term  for  Hoe 
Thus,  the  I  ring  of  a  Mud  Lark,  in  the  slamr  'of 
the  country,  is  a  Ham.  - 

I  By  the  looth  Brush. 
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riches  and  reputation  of  Virginia,  Westphalia, 
and  Biiyonnc.  His  ears  and  tongue  are  tidbits 
when  operated  upon  !)>•  an  expert  coolc ;  and 
his  ij/:rrg/its,  wlien  dressed  after  the  consummate 
manner  of  ia:>.7  Mince,  are  preferred  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  tliat  plain, 
though  f.»moiis  American  dish,  the  Jiiff/its  of 
Mart,  the  stamina  of  all  good  constitutions,  which 
the  sovereign  people  will  finally  have  to  cram 
down  their  legitimate  throats  with  less  ceremony 
than  we  stuff  young  turkeys,  before  tlu-y  know 
what  is  good  for  themselves  and  those  who  ?!Oiir- 
is/i  and  supjiorl  them. 

The  Hog's  haslet,  intestines,  v.eb,  and  scra- 
pings, form  the  essentials  and  tubes  of  all  our 
sausages.  Even  his  blood  has  tlic  advantage  over 
that  of  all  other  animals,  of  being  turned  divers 
ways  to  the  cravings  of  our  appetites.  His  meat, 
hashed  fine,  in  addition  to  the  various  metamor- 
phoses it  is  subjected  to,  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient of  that  exquisite  slufling  which  accommo- 
dates itself  so  marvellously  to  the  cavities,  of  what 
to  that  boasting  feeder  John  Bull  is  rara  avis — a 
Roasted  Turkey.  His  breast  and  middlings, 
when  consigned  to  tlie  pickle,  are  alike  estima- 
ble, whether  garnished  with  greens  or  engulphed 
in  a  New  England  chowder  ;  while  if  hashed  in 
small  cubes,  and  studded  like  pearls  over  the 
liver  of  a  calf,  the  crested  Jrkandeau  rises  to  our 
view,  to  reign  the  queen  of  all  the  senses,  and 
again,  when  cut  in  transparent  slices  to  decorate 
the  breasts  of  patridges,  woodcocks,  snipes, 
quails,  ortolans,  red  birds,  and  such  like  super- 
latives of  the  table,  they  supersede  the  necessity 
of  larding  or  basting  in  the  usual  way — giving  a 
flavourtothese  roasted  deliglits  which  the  delicate 
palates  of  such  renowned  epicures  as  your  Tom 
Brattles  of  America,  D'  Aigrefeuillesof  France, 
and  Quins  of  England,  find  incomparable.  Shall 
we  mention  Brawn,  his  sjjare-rib.  Chine,  the 
rasher  of  bacon  or  pork,  sprinkled  with  vinegar, 
and  sweetened  with  all  the  boatmen's  delight,  and 
his /iff/rf  called,  when  deprived  of  all  its  bones, 
a  cheese  ?  The  very  gastric  juice  of  a  true  Ceis- 
fi-onome,  on  his  beholding  it,  rises  to  the  mouth, 
impatient  to  envelope  it. 

Then  comes  his  skin  to  form  the  Borachos,  in 
which  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  vintagers 
transport  their  gCJierous  wine,  called  by  an  old 
Chanoinethc  milk  of  the  aged,  the  bnlsciin  of  the 
adult,  and  the  vehicle  of  the  epicure.  Then  again 
it  is  destined  for  the  erebte  and  the  seive,  and 
finally,  to  prove  its  superior  excellence,  on  the 
saddle  of  the  horseman.  In  this  shape  how  many 
stump  orators  it  takes  astride,  and  bears  along 
through  bog  and  briar,  in  Indian  track,  and  over 
turnpike,  vexing,  by  its  durability  and  pliability, 
the  coarser  texture  of  its  rough  neighbors,  until 
by  "  stooping  down,  as  he  must  needs  who  can- 
not sit  upright,"  these  idols  of  the  people  ariive 
with  their  noble  suffering  parts,  at  the  crimson 
seat  of  honor. 

In  short,  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Mississipp  , 
from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
what  would  man  be  without  his  Hog  f  His  vir- 
tues and  his  worth  are  known  to  all,  from  the 
Mayor  of  New  York,  for  whom  he  lias  long  ofii- 
ciated  as  scavenger  general,  to  that  hardv  ocean- 
troubler,  the  Marblehead  fislierman,  of  whose 
Cod  he  is  the  aid-de-camp  ;  and,  though  all  are 
indebted  to  him  for  so  many  enjoyment's,  yet  they 
never  mention  him  but  in  the  language  of  abuse, 
and  never  cease  to  load  his  name"  with  the  most 
oppi-obrious  terms. 

Not  so  the  ancients.  They  honored  him  bv 
sacrificing  him  to  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  abun- 
dance, for  having  taught  man  how  to  plough  the 
earth.  The  Egyptians  sacrificed  him  to  the  full 
jnoon  and  to  Bacchus.  They  regarded  him,  too, 
as  the  symbol  of  intrepidity,  and  when  in  his  fury 


ravaging  vineyards  and  harvests,  as  a  superb  and 
cruel  conqueror,  though  they  at  the  same  time 
held  his  ilesh  in  aversion  as  unclean.  The  death 
of  the  wild  boar  of  the  mountain  of  Enymanthe, 
was  one  of  the  tiveh'e  labors  of  Hercules,  in  whose 
time  the  Hog  was  immolated  on  wedding  days, 
as  an  emblem  of  fecundity.  He  was  also  sacri- 
ficed to  Diana,  and  in  the  Island  of  Crete  he  was 
considered  as  a  sacred  animal.  In  short,  he  has 
been  sung  over  by  High  Priests,  immortalized 
by  Poets,  and  his  virtues  have  been  recorded  by 
sage  historians. 

What  school-boy  does  not  recollect  the  inspi- 
red seer,  who  read  the  oracles  of  destiny  to  Ap- 
neas, foretelling  the  hero  that  his  wanderings 
would  not  cease  until  he  should  espy  the  predes- 
tined, infallible  signals  of  civilization  and  future 
grandeur,  a  white  sow  recumbent  with  her  litter 
of  pigs,  emblem  of  a  multiplying  people,  the 
sources  of  wealth  and  power. 

In  Rome,  the  Hog  was  held  in  the  highest  es- 
timation, and  there  the  most  particular  attention 
was  paid  to  the  art  of  cleaning,  feeding  and  fatten- 
ing him  ;  an  art,  which  the  Latin  authors  on 
rund  economy  called  Porculantio.  Under  the 
emperors,  the  vulgar  luxury  of  Glutony,  (for  a 
fine  polished  Gastronome  was  not  known  in  those 
days,)  was  carried  to  grcut  excess,  even  to  a  cru- 
elty too  disgusting  to  mention.  Among  the  opu- 
lent ferocious  Romans,  (as  Lady  Morgan  very 
properly  styles  them,)  they  had  two  celebrated 
ways  of  preparing  and  cooking  a  hog — one  con- 
sisted in  serving  him  up,  as  large  as  life,  with  one 
side  boiled  and  the  otlier  roasted.  The  other 
was  called  the  Z'r&/'a«  manner,  in  allusion  to  the 
famous  horse  of  Troy,  stuffed  with  combat- 
ants. It  consisted  of  taking  out  all  the  insides 
of  the  Hog,  and  then  forcing  him,  with  every 
species  of  game  and  other  victims,  filling  the  cre- 
vices with  oysters,  the  whole  moistened  with  cost- 
ly wines  and  rich  juices.  This  preparation  of  the 
Tr(yan  Hog  led  to  such  extravagancies  that  it  be- 
came the  object  of  a  sumptuary  law. 

We  have  heard  some  gentlemen,  from  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  boast  of  their  roasted 
Hogs,  after  the  West  India  manner,  but  we  sus- 
pect they  never  heard  of  such  barbecues  as  these, 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  as  extraordinary  as  the 
infernal  Venison — a  roasted  tiger  stuffed  with 
t::npenny  nails,  which  a  terrific  itinerant  preacli- 
er  once  told  his  hearers  his  Satanic  Majesty 
served  up  to  all  sinners. 

It  appears  from  various  historians  that,  among 
the  less  ancient  people  of  Europe,  pork  was  held 
in  sucli  high  repute  as  to  form,  (as  in  our  new 
settlements,)  not  only  their  common  food,  but 
also  the  principal  article  of  their  best  repasts. — 
The  Sulique  law  treats  more  of  the  Hog  than  of 
any  other  domestic  animal.  One  of  its  chapters 
is  confined  altogether  to  the  punishment  of  hog 
stealing — de  funis  porcorum.  Formerly  the 
greatest  revenues  of  the  Mother  cluirch  consist- 
ed in  her  hog  tithes.  In  those  days  the  corpu- 
lent priests  of  France,  who  "  larded  the  lean 
earth  as  they  walked  along,"  and  whose  tutelar 
Saint*  has  ever  since  been  represented  by  artists 
with  a  Hog  at  his  feet,  were  so  fnnd  of  Pork,  tliat 
the  dishes  destined  to  bear  it  to  the  table  were 
called  Bacconiijues,  from  the  old  worn  Baccon  or 
Bacon,  which  signified  a  fatted  pork  or  Hog.  It 
was  then  t\ic%c  bonvixHitis  daily  invoked  their 
guardian, 
"  That  their  life,  like  the  leap   of  their  patron 

might  be, 
]Dulit  a  la  table,  de  la  table  au  Hi." 

After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  utility  of  the 
Hog,  in  olden  and  modern  times,  we    cannot  but 


think  that  to  him,  nstead  of  the  iion,  belongs  tho 
title  of  the  king  of  animals  ;  in  point  of  instinct, 
(l)y  which  he  selects  72  species  of  vegetables  and 
rejects  in,)  sagacity,  and  docility,  when  tutor- 
ed, he  is  but  little,  if  anywise,  inferior  to  the 
dog,  beaver,  and  half-reasoning  elephant.  Who 
lias  not  heard  of  the  learned  Pig  spelling  words, 
pointing  out  names,  and  designating  cards  ?  In 
the  towns  of  lUirope,  when  the  swineherd  sounds 
his  horn,  every  H^pg  leaves  his  stye  to  follow  him 
to  the  forest  or  fields.  If  a  storm  is  ajiproach- 
ing,  or  a  change  of  wind  or  weather  is  about  to 
take  place,  the  Hog  is  the  first  with  his  Barome- 
ter nose,  true  as  Torricelli's  best  insti-ument,  to 
make  the  discov  ery  and  to  warn  his  keeper  by 
his  cries  and  movements.  With  a  knowledge  of 
this  fact,  the  conjurers  tell  us,  "  he  is  the  only 
animal  who  sees  the  wind,"  by  which  means  he 
is  enabled,  on  the  principle  of  carpe  dieii^  to 
avoid  foul  weather,  and  enjoy  the  fine.  He  fs  also 
endowed  with  sensibility  as  well  as  instinct,  and 
has  one  quality  which  distinguishes  him  from  all 
others  of  the  brute  creation — that  of  running  to 
the  aidof  all  his  brother  hogs  in  distrees  and  dif- 
ficulty, braving  the  greatest  dangers  and  the  m- 
dest  treatment  for  the  love  of  kin. 

—I  O'MII       

OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
HOG. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  chief  design  of 
this  work,  which  is  to  treat  of  the  Breeding  of 
Swine,  the  following  account  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  animal  may  not  be  unacceptible  to 
the  reader.  • 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
its  various  objects  have  been  divide<l  into  class- 
es, by  selecting  the  properties  which  are  com- 
mon to  many.  As  Nature  herself,  however,  has 
drawn  no  very  exact  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  different  species  of  animals,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  to  which  class  some  ani- 
mals belong,  or  which  they  most  resemble  ; 
of  this  the  hog,  or  swine,  is  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample. It  is  like  the  animals  of  the  horse 
kind  in  the  number  of  its  teeth ;  in  the  length 
of  its  head  ;  and  in  having  but  a  single  stom- 
ach: it  is  like  the  animals  of  the  cow  kind  in 
its  cloven  hoofs,  and  in  the  position  of  the  in- 
testines ;  and  it  is  like  the  animals  of  the  claw 
footed  kind,  as  the  lion,  the  cat,  and  the  dog, 
in  its  appetite  for  flesh,  in  not  chewing  the  cu(J, 
and  in  its  numerous  progeny. 

The  animals  of  the  hog  kind,  thcrefoi-e,  pos- 
sess in  the  scale  of  existence  a  situation  interme- 
diate between  those  that  live  upon  flesh,  and 
those  that  live  upon  grass,  being  ravenous  like 
the  one  and  inoffensive  like  the  other.  Like 
tlie  rapacious  kinds,  and  they  are  found  to  have 
short  intestines ;  their  hoofs  also,  though  clo- 
ven to  the  sight,  will,  upon  anatomical  inspec- 
tion, appear  to  be  supplied  with  bones  like 
beasts  of  prey  ;  and  tlie  number  of  their  teats 
also  increase  the  similitude:  on  the  ot'ier  hand, 
in  a  natural  state  they  live  upon  vegetables, 
and  seldom  seek  after  animal  food,  e:':cept  when 
urged  by  necessity.  They  offend  no  other  ani- 
mal of  the  forest,  at  the  same  time  that  they  arc 
furnished  with   arms  to   terrify  the  bravest. 

The  wild  boar,  which  is  the  original  of  all 
the  varieties  we  find  in  this  creature,  is  by  no 
means  so  stupid  nor  so  filthy  an  animal  as  thpt 
we  have  reduced  to  tameness;  he  is  nnieii 
smaller  than  the  tame  hog,  and  does  not  vary 
in   his  colour*  as  those   of  the   domestic   kind 


*   St.  jJnthony. 

t  From  the  bed  to  theia'yle,  the  tabic  to  the  bed. 


*  Domestication  and  culture,  'gives  diversity 
of  form  and  colour  to  bird  and  beast — this  can- 
not be  denied,  and  warrants  the  inference  thai 
great  improvements  are  yet  to  be  made  by  at- 
tention in  breeding.  jLdit.  .im.  Far. 
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do,  but  is  always  found  of  an  iron  grey,  inclin- 
ing to  black;  his  snout  is  much  longer  than 
that  of  the  tame  hog,  and  the  ears  thorter, 
rounder,  and  black ;  of  which  colour  are  also 
the  feet  and  the  tail.  He  roots  the  ground  in 
a  different  manner  from  the  common  hog';  for 
as  this  turns  up  the  earth  in  little  spots  here 
and  there,  so  the  wild  boar  plows  it  up  like 
a  furrow,  and  does  irreparable  damage  in  the 
cultivated  lands  of  the  farmer.  The  tusks  al- 
so of  this  animal  are  larger  Aan  in  the  tame 
breed,  some  of  them  being  seen  almost  a  toot 
long.  These,  as  is  well  known,  grow  from  both 
the  under  and  upper  jaw,  bend  upwards  circu- 
larly, and  are  exceeding  sharp  at  the  points. 
They  differ  from  the  tusks  of  the  elephant  in 
this,  that  they  never  fall ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
of  all  the  hog  kind,  that  they  never  shed  their 
teeth  as  other  animals  are  seen  to  do.  The 
tusks*  of  the  lower  jaw  are  always  most  to  be 
dreaded,  and  are  found  to  give  very  terrible 
■WO^ds.  „  J       • 

The  wild  boar  can  properly  be  called  nei- 
ther a  solitary  nor  a  gregarious  animal.  The 
three  first  years  the  whole  litter  follows  the 
sow,  and  the  family  lives  in  a  herd  together. 
They  are  then  called  beasts  of  company,  and 
unite  their  common  forces  against  the  invasi- 
ons of  the  wolf,  or  the  more  formidable  beasts 
of  "prey.  Upon  this  their  principal  safety  while 
young  depends,  for  when  attacked  they  give 
each  other  mutual  assistance,  calling  to  each 
other  with  a  very  loud  and  fierce  note ;  the 
strongest  face  the  danger;  they  form  a  ring, 
and  the  weakest  fall  into  the  centre.!  In  this 
position  few  ravenous  beasts  dare  venture  to 
attack  them,  but  pursue  the  chace  where  there 
is  less  resistance  and  danger.  However,  when 
the  wild  boar  is  come  to  a  state  of  maturity, 
and  when  conscious  of  his  own  superior  strength, 
he  then  walks  the  forest  alone,  and  fearless. 
At  that  time  he  dreads  no  single  creature, 
nor  does  he  turn  out  of  his  way  even  for  man 
himself.  He  does  not  seek  danger,  and  he  does 
not  much  seem  to  avoid  it.  He  does  not 
shun  the  combat  even  with  the  lion,  if  pro- 
voked; he  does  not  seek  him  to  attack,  but 
•will  not  fly  at  his  approach  ;  he  waits  the  onset 
of  the  lion,  which  he  seldom  makes  unless 
compelled  by  hunger,  and  then  exerts  all  his 
strength,  anil  is  sometimes  successful.  We  are 
told  of  the  combat  of  a  lion  and  a  wild  boar,  in 
a  meadow  near  Algiers,  which  continued  for 
a  long  time  with  incredible  obstinacy.  At  last, 
both  were  seen  to  fall  by  the  wounds  they  had 
given  each  other;  and  the  ground  all  about 
them  was  covered  with  their  blood. 

This  animal  is  therefore  seldom  attacked  but 
at  a  disadvantage,  either  by  numbers,  or  when 
found  sleeping  by  moon-light.  The  hunting  the 
■wild  boar  is  one  of  the  principal  amusements 
of  the  nobility  in  those  countries  where  it  is  to 
be  found.  The  dogs  provided  for  this  sport 
are  of  the  slow  heavy  kind.  Those  used  for 
hunting  the  stag,  or  the  roe-buck,  would  be 
very  improper,  as  they  would  too  soon  come 
up  with  their  prey  ;  and,  instead  of  a  chace, 
would  only  furnish  out  an  engagement.  A  small 
mastiff  is  therefore  chosen  ;  nor  are  the  hunt- 
ers much  mindful  of  the  goodness  of  their  nose, 
as  the  wild  boar  leaves  so  strong  a  scent  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  mistake  its  course. 
They  never  hunt  any  but  the  largest  and  the 
oldest,  which  are  known  by  their  tracks.  When 
the  boar  is  rear'd,  as  is  the  expression  of  dri- 
ving him  from   his  covert,  he  goes   slowly  and 


\  In  single  or  associated  combat  the  hog  is  a 
model  of  skill  even  for  biped  warriors. 

Edit.  A.m.  Ear, 


uniformly  forward,  not  much  afraid,  nor  very 
far  before  his  pursuers.  At  the  end  of  every 
half  mile,  or  thereabouts,  he  turns  round,  stops 
till  the  hounds  come  up,  and  offers  to  attack 
them.  These,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing 
their  danger,  keep  oft",  and  bay  him  at  a  dis- 
tance. After  they  have  for  a  while  gazed  upon 
each  other,  witli  mutual  animosity,  the  boar 
again  slowly  goes  on  his  course,  and  the  dogs 
renew  their  pursuit.  In  this  manner  the  charge 
is  sustained  and  the  chace  continues  till  the 
boar  is  quite  tired,  and  refuses  to  go  any  fur- 
ther. The  dogs  then  attempt  to  close  in  upon 
him  from  behind  ;  those  which  are  young,  fierce, 
and  unaccustomed  to  the  chace,  are  generally 
the  foremost,  and  often  lose  their  lives  by  their 
ardour.  Those  which  are  older  and  better 
trained  are  content  to  wait  until  the  hunters 
come  up,  who  strike  at  him  with  their  spears, 
and,  after  several  blows,  despatch  or  disable  him. 
The  instant  the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut  off 
the  testicles,  which  would  otherwise  give  a 
taint  to  the  flesh  ;  and  the  huntsmen  celebrate 
the  victory  with  their  horns. 

The  hog,  in  a  natural  state,  feeds  chiefly 
upon  roots  and  vegetables;  it  seldom  attacks  any 
other  animal,  being  content  with  such  provi- 
sions as  it  can  procure  without  danger.  What- 
ever animal  happens  to  die  in  the  forest,  or  is 
so  wounded  that  it  can  make  no  resistance,  be- 
comes a  prey  to  the  hog,  who  seldom  refuses 
animal  food,  how  putrid  soever,  although  it  is 
never  at  the  pains  of  taking  or  procuring  it 
alive.  For  this  reason,  it  seems  a  glutton  rather 
by  accident  than  choice,  content  with  vegetable 
food,  and  only  devouring  flesh  when  pressed  by 
necessity,  and  when  it  happens  to  offer ;  and 
though,  in  its  domestic  state,  it  seems  the  most 
sordid  and  brutal  animal  in  nature,  devouring 
indiscriminately  every  thing  that  comes  in  its 
way,  yet,  in  its  wild  state,  it  is  of  all  other 
quadrupeds  the  most  delicate  in  the  choice  of 
what  vegetables  it  shall  feed  on,  and  rejects  a 
greater  number  than  any  of  the  rest.  The  cow, 
for  instance,  as  we  are  assured  by  Linnxus,  eats 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  plants,  and  rejects 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  ;  the  goat  eats  four 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  rejects  an  hundred 
and  twenty-six ;  the  sheep  has  three  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  and  rejects  an  hundred  and 
forty-one;  the  horse  eats  two  hundred  and  six- 
ty-two, and  rejects  two  hundred  and  twelve; 
but  the  hog,  more  nice  in  its  provision  than  any 
of  the  former,  eats  but  seventy-two  plants,  and 
rejects  an  hundred  and  seventy-one.  In  the  or- 
chards of  peach-trees  in  North  America,  where 
the  hog  has  plenty  of  delicious  food,  it  is  ob- 
served, that  it  will  reject  the  fruit  that  has  lain 
but  a  few  hours  on  the  ground,  and  continue 
on  the  watch  whole  hours  together  for  a  fresh 
wind-fall. 

However,  the  hog  is  naturally  formed  in  a  more 
imperfect  manner  than  the  other  animals  that 
we  have  rendered  domestic  around  us,  less  ac- 
tive in  its  motions,  less  furnished  with  instinct 
in  knowing  what  to  pursue  or  avoid.  The 
coarseness  of  its  hair,  and  the  thickness  of  its 
hide,  together  with  the  thick  coat  of  fat  that 
lies  immediately  under  the  skin,  render  it  in 
some  degree  insensible  to  blows,  or  rough  usage. 
Its  other  senses  seem  to  be  in  tolerable  perfec- 
tion; it  scents  the  hounds  at  a  distance;  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  not  insensible  in  the  choice 
of  its  provisions.  When  the  wind  blows  with 
any  vehemence,  it  is  so  agitated  as  to  run  vio- 
lently towards  its  sty,  screaming  horribly  at  the 
same  time,  which  seems  to  argue  that  it  is  na- 
turally fond  of  a  warm  climate.  It  appears  al- 
so to  foresee  the  approach  of  bad  weather, 
bringing  straw  to  its  sty  in  its  mouth,  preparing 


a  bed,  and  hiding  itself  from  the  impending 
storm.  Nor  is  it  less  agitated  when  it  hears  of 
any  of  its  kind  in  distress:  when  a  hog  is  caught 
in  a  gate,  as  is  often  the  case,  or  when  it  suff^ers 
ringing  or  spaying,  all  the  rest  are  then  seen  to 
gather  round  it,  to  lend  their  fi-uitless  assistance, 
and  to  sympathise  with  its  sufferings.  They 
have  often  also  been  known  to  gather  round 
a  dog  that  had  teased  them,  and  kill  him  upon 
the  sjjot. 

Most  of  the  diseases  of  this  animal  arise  from 
intemperance  ;  measles,  imposthumes,  and  scro- 
phulous  swellings,  are  reckoned  among  the  num- 
ber. It  is  thought  by  some  that  they  wallow  in 
the  mire  to  destroy  a  sort  of  a  louse  or  insect 
that  is  often  known  to  infest  them.  They  are 
generally  known  to  live,  when  so  permitted,  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ;  and  the  females  pro- 
duce till  the  age  of  fifteen.  As  they  produce 
from  ten  to  twenty  young  at  a  litter,  and  that 
twice  a  year,  we  may  easily  compute  how  nu- 
merous they  would  shortly  become,  if  not  di- 
minished by  human  industry.  In  the  wild  state 
they  are  less  prolific  ;  and  the  sow  of  the 
woods  brings  forth  but  once  a  year,  probably  be- 
cause exhausted  by  rearing  up  her  former  nu 
merous  progeny.* 

The  wild  boar  was  formerly  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  as  appears  from  the  laws  of  Hoeldda, 
the  famous  Welsh  legislator,  who  permitted  his 
grand  huntsman  to  chace  that  animal  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember. The  vast  forest  that  grew  on  tlie  north 
side  of  London,  was  the  retreat  of  many  fallow 
deer,  wild  boars,  and  bulls.  The  Caledonian 
forest,  supposed  to  be  Ettrick  forest,  was  anci- 
ently the  retreat  of  the  Caledonian  boars,  which 
were  remarkable  for  their  fierceness,  and  which 
are  now  to  be  no  where  met  with  in  Britain. 
Inglcwood  forest,  betwixt  Carlisle  and  Penrith, 
was  once  the  retreat  of  the  wild  boar.  Du- 
ring the  day,  he  commonly  remained  in  the 
most  sequestered  part  of  the  wood,  and  came 
out  in  the  night  in  quest  of  food. 

The  snout  of  an  old  boar  is  said  to  be  the  only 
part  that  is  esteemed,!  but   every   part  of  the 

♦Goldsmith's  History  of  the  Earth  and  Ani- 
mated Nature. 

t  At  the  time  when  fresh  meats  were  seldom 
eaten,  brawn  was  considered  as  a  great  delicacy  ; 
the  boar's  head  soused  was  anciently  the  first 
dish  on  Christmas-day,  and  was  carried  up 
to  the  principal  table  in  the  hall  with  great 
state  and  solemnity.  Hollingshed  says,  that  in 
the  year  1170,  Henry  I.,  upon  the  day  of  the 
young  prince's  coronation,  served  his  son  at  table 
as  sewer,  bringing  up  the  boar's  head  with  trum- 
pets before  it,  according  to  the  manner.  There 
is  also  a  singular  ceremony  relating  to  the  boar's 
head,  still  retained  at  Queen's  College,  in  Ox- 
ford. For  this  indispensible  ceremony,  as  also 
for  others  of  that  season,  there  was  a  Carol, 
which  Wynkyn  de  Worde  has  given  us  as  it  was 
sung  in  his  time,  with  the  title,  "A  Carol  bring- 
ing in  the  Boar's  Head." 

Cafiut  Afiri  defero 
Reddens  Laudes  Domino. 
The  boar's  head  in  hand  bring  I, 
With  garlandes  gay  and   rosemarye  ; 
I  pray  you  all  sing  merrely, 

Qui  estis  in  convivio. 
The  boar's  head,  I  understande. 
Is  the  chief  servyce  in  this  lande, 
Looke  wherever  it  be  fonde, 

Servite  cum  cantico. 
Be  gladde  lordes,  both  more  and  less. 
For  this  hath  ordained  our  Stewarde, 
To  chere  you  all  this  Christmasse, 
The  boar's  head  with  mustarde. 


AMERICAN  FARMEK. 


castrated  and  young  boar,  not  exceeding  a  year 
old,  makes  delicate  eating.  The  ancients  cas- 
trated young  boars,  •which  they  carried  ofT  in  the 
absence  of   the   old    ones,   and    returned   them 


This  Carol,  says  Mr.  VVarton,  is  still  retain 
ed  at  Queen's  College.  There  is  indeed  in  the 
college  an  old  legend,  that  a  wild  boar  which 
infested  the  neighbourhood  of  O.xford,  was  kill- 
ed by  a  taberdar  of  this  college  on  Christmas- 
day,  as  he  was  going  to  serve  a  church  ;  and 
that  he  killed  it  by  thrusting  his  copy  of  Aris- 
totle down  the  thioat  of  the  animal,  protect- 
ing his  arm  with  some  part  of  his  gown. 
This  stoiy,  it  is  probable,  may  have  contribu- 
ted to  the  continuance  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
boar's  head  at  Queen's  College  longer  than  any 
where  else.  The  song,  however,  has  no  allu- 
sion to  it ;  it  simply  states,  that  the  boar's 
head  is  the  rarest  dish  in  all  this  land,  and  that  it 
has  been  provided  in  honour  of  the  King  of 
Bliss. 

There  is  a  song  on  this  supposed  feat  of  the 
taberdar,  written  by  the  present  Dr.  Harrington 
of  Bath,  and  printed  in  the  "  Oxford  Lausage," 
so  full  of  wit  and  humour,  that  we  assure  our- 
selves our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  to  find 
it  aimexed  to  this  note. 

IN  HONOUR  OF  THE  CELEBRATION  OF 
THE  BOAR'S  HEAD, 

AT  queen's  college,  OXFORD. 

I  sing  not  of  Roman  or  Grecian  mad  games, 
The  Pythian  Olympic,  and  such  like  hard  names; 
Your  patience  a  while,   with  submission,  I   beg, 
Whilst  I  study  to  honour  the  feat  of  Cool  Reg. 
Deny  down,  down,  down,  derry  down. 

No  Thracian  bowls  at  our  rites  e'er  prevail, 
We  temper  our  mirth  with  plain  sober  mild  ale  ; 
The  tricks  of  old  Circe  deter  us  from  wine, 
Though  we  honour  a  boar  we  won't  make  our 
selves  swine. 

Derry  down,  8cc. 

Great  Milo  was  famous  for  slaying  his  ox, 

Yet  he  proved  but  an   ass   in   the  cleaving   of 

blocks  ; 
But  we  had  an  hero  for  all  things  was  fit. 
Our  motto  displays  both  his  valour  and  wit. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

Stout  Hercules  labour'd,  and  look'd  mighty  big. 
When   he   slew    the  half-starved  Erymanthian 

pig : 
But  we  can  relate  such  a  stratagem  taken 
That  the  stoutest  of  boars  could  not  save  his  own 

bacon. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

So  dreadful  this  bristle-back'd  foe  did  appear. 
You'd  have  sworn   he  had  got  the  wrong  pig  by 

the  ear, 
But  instead  of  avoiding  the  mouth  of  the  beast. 
He  rammed  in  a  volume,  and  cried  Grecum  est. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

In  this   gallant  action  such  fortitude  shewn  is, 
As  proves  him  no  coward,  nor  tender  Adonis  ; 
No  armour  but  logic,  by  wliich  we  may  find 
That  logic's  the  bulwark  of  body  and  mind. 
Derry  down,  &c. 

Ye  squires,  that  fear  neither  hills  nor  rough  rocks. 
And  thmk  you're   full  wise  when  vou  outwit  a 

poor  fox. 
Enrich  your   poor  brains,  and  expose  them  no 

more. 
Learn  Greek,  and  seek  glory  from  hunting  the 

boar. 

Derry  down,  Sec.  | 


back  to  tlic  woods,  where  they  grew  fat,  and 
their  pork  was  much  better  than  that  of  the 
common  liogs. 

IROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMEK. 

PREPARING  FLAX. 

We  esteem  ourselves  fortunate  in  being  per 
mitted  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following 
extracts  from  a  correspondence  between  His  Ex 
cellency  the  Go\ernor  of  Connecticut,  and  S.  W 
Ponieroy,  Esq.  of  this  State.  The  subject  is  of 
great  importance,  and  if  it  continues  to  engage  the 
attention  of  men  of  mind,  influence,  characte 
and  standing,  its  discussion  may  be  the  means 
of  giving  a  new  staple  to  New  England  of  little  if 
any  less  importance  than  cotton  or  tobacco  to 
Southern  sections  of  the  Union. — Ed.  N.  E.  F 
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I  send   you  samples  of  Flax,   which~asT~im- 
derstand,  were  prepared  in  Hill  and  Bundv'sMa- 
chmc.     The    \tllorj  is  from  Flax  which  had  not 
been   rotted;  and  the -.v hit c  is  the* same  article, 
after   benig   bleached,  by  means  of  soap  suds,  or 
a   weak  solution  of  muriatic  acid. 
Your  friend  and 
Obedient  servant, 
„  „  OLIVER  WOLCOTT. 

S.  W.    PoMEROy,    ESQ^ 


IJtchtield,   Con.  June,  25,  1822. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction  your  Essay 
on  the  Cultivation  of  Flax,  and  consider  it  as  the 
best  I  have  seen  ;  what  we  now  want,  is  a  dis- 
covery of  the  best  means  of  extricating  the  glu- 
tinous matter,  and  decomposing  the  woody  fibre, 
without  fixing  the  colour,  so  as  to  render  the 
process  of  bleaching,  difficult  and  expensive. 
The  common  process  of  rotting  in  the  air,  we 
know  will  never  give  us  good  Flax,  and  the 
process  of  water  rotting  will  not  be  practised 
by  our  people  generally;  it  being  a  disagreea- 
ble and  unhealthy  business  to  those  employed 
in  it,  and  besides  poisonous  to  our  streams  of 
water. 

The  extension  of  our  Flax  culture,  will,  in 
my  opinion,  greatly  depend  upon  our  success  in 
finding  out  a  mode  by  which  common  farmers 
can  extract  the  gluten,  and  weaken  the  woody 
fibre,  so  as  to  render  Flax,  after  being  stripped 
of  its  seeds,  manageable  by  such  operations  or 
machines,  as  can  be  introduced  into  common 
use. 

The  practical  question  is  therefore,  does  there, 
or  does  there  not  exist  in  nature,  a  cheafi  and 
common  solvent,  which  can  be  applied  to  Flax, 
in  masn,  by  operati^'e  farmers  .' 

You  live  in  a  part  of  our  country  which  is 
deeply  interested  in  this  question.  You,  more 
probably  than  any  person  with  whom  I  am  ac- 
quainted, can  discover  this  solvent,  (if  it  exist,) 
and  the  public  attention  having  been  much  at- 
tracted to  your  publication,  your  recommenda- 
tion would  have  a  most  extensive  and  salutary 
influence. 

I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  request  your 
particular  attention  to  this  interesting  subject. 
I  feel  confident  that  the  thing  desired  can  be  done, 
but  I  cannot  command  the  means  of  making  the 
necessary  experiments :  I  can  only  suggest  hints, 
which   may  be  useful. 

Flax  may,  in  mass,  be  subjected  to  the  action 
of  steam.  This  may  of  itself  extract  the  gluti- 
nous matter,  and  sufficiently  weaken  the  woody 
fibre,  after  being  merely  dried  in  the  air:  Will 
it  fix  the  colour  of  the  plant?  The  Flax,  before 
steaming,  may  be  soaked  in  weak  lye,  with  or 
without  lime  or  lime  water,  and  with,  or  with- 
out soap  suds,  and  urine.  Near  the  coast,  salt 
water,  with  and  without  the  combinations  before 
mentioned,  may   be  useful. 

Any  of  the  chymical  processes  of  bleaching, 
may,  for  ought  I  can  perceive,  be  as  well  ap- 
plied to  Flax  in  mass,  before  it  is  broken  and 
dressed,  as  afterwards.  A  question  must  how- 
ever arise,  respecting  the  expences  of  all  the 
processes,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  Flax, 
when  it  has  been  prepared  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. 


Brighton,  UthJubj,  1822. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  highly  valued  favour  of  29th  ult.  with 
samples  of  Fla.r,  prepared  in  Hill  and  Bundy's 
machines,  came  to  hand  a  few  days  since. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Essay  on 
Flax  Husbandry,"  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Societ  ,  promulgated 
the  offer  of  liberal  rewards  for  the  best  experi- 
ments on  the  preparation  of  Flax,  by  boiling, 
steaming  or  any  other  than  the  usual  mode.— 
Though  the  quantity  required  was  only  75  lbs. 
and  tlie  period  for  i-eceiving  it  continued  till 
the  middle  of  January,  none  was  exhibited; 
and  as  the  competition  was  not  confined  to  local 
bounds,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  invention  by  Messers.  Dey  and 
Macdonald,  of  a  machine  that  would  supercede 
the  necessity  of  any  preparation,  audits  success- 
ful operation  confidently  relied  on,  had  an  effect 
to  paralize  all  efforts  of  the  kind. 

From  the  best  information  I  was  able  to  col- 
lect, before  my  Essay  went  to  press,  I  felt  a 
strong  conviction  that  the  machines  of  Hill  and 
Bundy  could  not  be  made  extensively  useful  in 
this  country ;  and  if  their  neglect  in  Great  Britain, 
except  for  employing  infirm  people  and  children 
in  poor  houses  and  cottages,  was  not  sufficieat, 
1  have  since  received  intelligence  from  a  source 
entitled  to  confidence,  that  places  the  question 
beyond  all  doubt.  An  acquaintance  with  a  gen- 
tleman of  respectability,  lately  arrived  from 
England,  has  furnished  interesting  facts  con- 
nected with  the  present  subject,  some  of  which 
it  may  be  well  to  state  before  I  attempt  a  reply- 
to  your  queries.  This  person  has  been  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  by 
machinery  at  Leeds.  He  says  that  "  spinning 
by  hand  is  mostly  abandoned  ;  that  last  year 
about  twenty  thousand  spindles  were  in  operation 
at  Leeds  and  its  vicinity,  which  worked  up  two 
thousand  tons  of  flax  for  fabricks,  from  the  coars- 
est sort,  to  those  worth  three  shillings  sterling 
per  yard,  at  as  cheap  a  rate  (calculating  length 
and  breadth)  as  cotton  is  spun,  and  from  flax 
prepared  in  the  usual  way ; — that  no  confidence 
isplaced  in  the  general  utility  of  Hill  and  Bundy's 
machines — the  price  of  dressing  and  bleaching 
by  them  being  sixpence  sterling  per  pound — " 
about  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  whole  material 
as  now  used  ; — that  "  the  advantage  of  working 
bleached  flax  is  of  no  great  importance  since 
the  discovery  and  improvements  in  the  process 
of  bleaching  with  the  or;  muriate  of  time,  by 
which  linen,  even  from  dew  rotted  flax,  is  bleach- 
ed nearly  as  cheap  as  cotton,  and,  if  judicious- 
ly applied,  without  the  least  danger  of  injury  to 
the  article  ;" — it  should  also  be  considered  that 
cloth  made  from  bleached  flax  must  be  submitted 
to  a  similar  process  before  it  is  made  up  for 
market. 

I  coincide  in  the  opinion  you  have  expressed. 
Sir,  that  "  the  extension  of  flax  culture  will 
greatly  depend  upon  finding  out  a  mode  by 
which  common  farmers  can  extract  the  gluti- 
nous matter  and  weaken  the  woody  fibre,  so  as 
to  i-ender  the  flax  manageable  by  such  opera- 
tions or  machines  as  can  be  introduced  into 
common  use,"  and  sincerely  regret  my  inability 
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to  adduce  facts  in  answer  to  your  question, 
*■*  does  there  or  does  there  not  e>.ist  hi  natiu-e  a 
f/jea/i  and  comvwyi  solvent  which  can  be  applied 
to  flax,  /"  mas':,  by  operative  farmers?"  Feel- 
ing like  yourself,  confident  that  "  t!w  thing  de- 
sired can  be  done,"  and,  although  possessed  of 
no  data  derived  from  experiments,  as  you  have 
desired  my  opinion  on  the  subject  I  shall  sub- 
mit a  few  remarks  which  will  pass  for  what 
they  may  be  worth. 

The  candour  ami  liberality  manifested  by  Mr. 
Detj,  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  pursues  his 
object,  are  to  be  admired  ;  but  admitting  that 
his  most  sanguine  expectations  Avill  be  realized 
in  the  successful  operation  of  his  machines  for 
separating  the  fibre  or  harle  from  the  stem  of 
the  plant,  yet  the  \eiy  important  process  of 
cleansing  it  from  the  gtutmovs  matter  remains 
to  be  performed,  and  the  question  occurs,  "  can- 
not this  be  done,  in  the  large  nvay  as  cheaji,  and 


ed  bv  his  machine,  "  arc  abundant  in  every 
farmer"';  liousc.''  I  shall  be  much  mistaken  in 
my  conjectures  if  ashes,  salt,  and  perhaps  lime, 
with  vegetable  acid  or  sour  milk  are  not  the  prin- 
cipal  constituents  of  his  secret! 

The  substances  used  m  bleaching  will,  I  be- 
lieve, cither  combined  or  separate,  afford  the 
best  solvent  witliin  our  knowledge,  for  the  ob- 
ject in  \'iew  ;  and  acids  are  considered  of  pri- 
mary and  indispcnsible  importance;  they  were 
formerly  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  rye 
meal  or  bran — sour  Mi/V/t  was  also  used  as  exten- 
sively as  it  coidd  be  oljtained.  But  it  has  been 
found  that  a  weak  solution  of  sul/ihnric  acidan- 
swers  the  same  purpose — is  more  convenient 
and  much  cheaper.  Oil  of  vitriol  in  a  highly 
concentrated  state  is  now  manufactured  in  Bos- 
ton, and  sold  at  not  more  than  eight  cents  per 
pound — one  pound  of  which  is  said  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  acidulate  two  hundred  gallons  of  water. 
with  much  less  hazaid  by  common  fai  nuns  with  jit  is  jjrobable  however  that  five  pounds  to  that 
the  raw  stem,  as  with  the  fibres  after  they  are  quantity  of  water,  if  thoroughly  mixed,  would 
separated.'"'  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  not  injure  the  material  and  accelerate  the  pro- 
can.      The  only    objection   is   the  expense  and  i cess. 

incovenience  of  managing  a  more  bulky  arti-l  When  we  reflect  upon  the  rationale  of  the 
cle ;  but  will  not  the  dressed  flax  require  equal  |prcparation  of  flax  by  the  usual  method  of 
labour  in  dividing  it  into  minute  parcels  for  the  | steeping  in  water,  it  appeai-s  that  it  is  the  acid 
cleansing  process,  and  uncommon  care  in  hand- 1 produced  by  the  acetous  fermentation  that  dis- 
ling  and  drying  to  prevent  immense  waste.'  By|solves  the  glutinous  matter;  the  mere  act  of 
applying  the  solvent  to  the  67fw,  it  is  reasonable  iferraentation  has  no  other  clicct  than  to  give 
to  suppose  that  the  "woody  fibre"  would  he  motion  to  the  liquid,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
weakened  to  such  a  degree  that  much  lesspow-!by  eminent  bleachers  in  Great  Biitain  when 
er  will  be  required  to  separate  it,  and  of  course  Icomjiaring  the  effect  of  sulphuric  acid  withthpt 
less  complicated  and  expensive  machines.  Iproduced    by   fermentation.     It   is  true  that  by 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  end  we  axt  s,ct\.-\steejiing,  the  putrid  fermentation  which  rapidly 
ing  will  be  efficiently^  attained  without  the  aid  of  follows  the  acetous,  hastens  the  operation  and 
hear.  Steam  even  from  pure  water  is  a  most  more  readily  decomposes  the-  ii'oody  yibi-e,b\it 
powerful  solvent;  and  I  have  great  faith  that  with  manifest  inj\iry  to  the  material!  Now  it 
with  a  proper  menstruum,  it  may  be  success- !requires  ten  or  fourteen  days  to  prepare  tfiax 
fully  applied  by  com7non  farmers.  lam  led  to  by  steeping,  when  done  in  cool  weather  as  it 
this  conclusion  by  its  operation  with  a  perfectly  .should  be;  if  this  can  be  effected  in  half  as 
simple  apparatus  in  TOfii/iw^'  clothes — by  far  the; many  hours  with  sulphuric  acid,  even  with  the 
greatest  and  most  economical  improvement  yet  1  expense  of  AtY/r,  may  it  not  be  the  cheapest  sol- 
discovered  to  disarm  washing  day  of  its  terrors,  j  vent  ? 

It  consists  of  a.  pot  or  boiler  \wiih  a  close  cover\  It  should  be  kept  in  view,  that  there  is  i 
into  which  a  tin  or  leaden  tube  is  inserted,  and  a  cf//(i/a?-  oil  in  flax,  which  an  alkaline  ley  dcs 
.'lib  or  box  with  a  similar  cover.    The  clothes,  stroys;    this  is  apparent  from   the  harshness   of 


after  being  wet  and  a  little  .sof//i  rubbed  on  the 
most  soiled  parts  of  them,  are  laid  upon  slates  or 
shcKcs  in  the  tub  or  box,  the  tube  is  then  con- 
neced  with  it,  and  the  boiler  nearly  filled  with 
water  mixed  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash  or 
lev  from  the  leach  tub,  a  fire  is  put  under  the 
boiler  late  in  the  afternoon,  it  boils  during  the 
evening  and  is  left  simmering  till  morning, 
when  the  clothes  are  taken  out;  and  they  must 
have  been  very  foul  to  require  any  more  labour 
than  rinsing  once  or  twice  to  make  them  per- 
fectly clean.  Now  this  process  is  managed  by 
common  house  maids!  \^  hat  is  to  prevent  them, 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers  and  even 
farmers  themselves  from  attending  to  a  similar 
process  on  a  large  scale  ?  I  apprehend  no  dan- 
ger from  steam,  in  fixing  any  stain  or  colour  that 
may  be  communicated  by  the  plant. 

We  will  not  inquire  for  a  menstruum  within 
the  reach  of  "  common  farmers,"  and  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  the  present  object  to  com- 
bine the  bleaching  process,  though  it  may  fol- 
low in  a  considerable  degree.  I  would  here 
observe  that  there  was  an  important  omission 
in  copying  my  Essay  for  the  press,  in  quoting 
from  the  transactions  of  the  Swedish  Academy, 
of  the  application  of  birch  ashes  spread  between 
0>«  layers  of  fla.-.  btfovi  the  salt  water  wasturn- 
««  -vn  for  boiling.  SUcuM  such  a  process  be 
'?■■»? 'I  beneficial,  sea  waitr  can  be  easily  anil 
ivli'-aply  imitated  in  the  interior  i  ountry. 

Mr.  Dey  asserts  that  the  maieiiais  he  has 
discovered  for  cleaning  and  bleaching  flax  dress- 


tot;;  ijarn  that  has  been  boiled  in  it — the  de 
composition  of  this  oil  may  be  necessary  to  the 
completely  bleaching  oi  fine  goods,  but  it  is 
portant  to  retain  it  for  sail  cloth  as  not  only 
rendering  it  soft  and  pliable,  but  as  a  preserva- 
ainst  mildew.  The  steam  irom  such  ley 
however,  is  supposed  not  to  produce  that  effect. 

Whether  the  o.ri-muriate  of  lime,  the  principal 
agent  now  used  for  bleaching,  may  be  success- 
fully applied  as  a  solvent  to  the  "raw  steru  of 
flax,  can  be  determined  only  by  experiments  ; 
the  materials  for  forming  it  are  abundant  and 
cheap.  A  formula  I  met  with  some  yeas  ago, 
requires  60  lbs.  oi  finely  powdered  quick  lime  and 
30  lbs.  of  common  salt  to  be  mixed  with  140 
gallons  of  water  in  the  receiver ;  into  the  dis- 
tilling vessel  is  put  30  lbs.  of  salt,  with  30  lbs. 
of  ?nanganese,  which  are  to  be  well  mixed,  and 
30  lbs.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  the  same 
weight  of  water,  turned  on.  But  I  am  told  that 
great  improvements  have  been  made  of  late — 
that  it  is  prepared  in  the  drij  way  whifh  ren- 
ders it  conveniently /;o?-<aifc,  and  is  sold  to  the 
bleachers  at  a  very  cheap  rate.* 


*  The  substance  of  this  mode  of  preparing 
Bleaching  Powder,  according  to  as  late  an  im- 
proxtemcnt  us  any  we  have  seen,  is  as  follows  : 

Oxygenated  muriatic  acid  is  capable  of  form- 
ing a  com/iound  with  calcareous  earth,  and  with 
the  earths  barytes,  atrontites,  and  inagnesia,  in 
the  dry  way,  that  is,  without  these  earths  being 
either  suspended,  or    dissolved    in  -^water,    and, 


Perhaps  the  simple  muriate  f  lime  would  an-, 
wer  tlic  purpose;  in  that  i  ::sc  the  expense 
would  be  much  lessened,  and  (he  operation  so 
simplified  as  to  render  it  convenient  to  be  used 
by  oJ}crulive  farmers. 

I  should  ffccl  extremely  happy,  Sir,  was  it  in 
my  powei-,  to  institute  a  course  of  experiments 
agreeably  to  j'our  suggestions,  and  which  your 
partiality  supposes  me  capable  ot  pevforniing; 
but  a  pressure  of  domestic  avocatio!;.';,  together 
with  preparations  for  an  expected  ai)sence  from. 
"  onie,  of  some  months  continuance  in  the  au- 
tumn, wholly  jji-eclude  such  attempts.  At  the' 
same  time  I  beg  you  to  rest  assured  that  I  shall 
always  feel  ambitious,  to  the  extent  of  my  abi- 
lity, to  co-operate  for  tlie  promotion  of  rural 
ECONOMY,  with  one  who  has  devoted  so  great  a 
portion  of  life  for  the  ad\  ancemcnt  of  the  sub- 
stantial 'interests  of  his  country. 

With  respectful  and  sincere  attachment, 
1  remain,  sir,  vour  obd't  ser\  't, 

S.  W.  POMEROY. 
His  Jix'y  Oliver  Wolcot'i-, 

Litchfield,  Con. 

Extract  of  a  leiScrfrom  J.  F.  Dana,   Professor 

of  Chemistry  in  Dartmouth  College,  to  the  Kdi- 

ior,  dated,  Sept.  17,  1S22. 
Dear  Sm, 

I  was  pleased  with  the  corresijondcnce  fce- 
tween  Gov.  Vi'olcott  and  Mr.  Pomeroy,  contain- 
ed in  your  paper,  vvhich  I  received  yesterday. — 
The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
country. 

The  application  of  steam  as  a  means  of  sep- 
arating the  glutinous  matter  from  flax  is  sug- 
gested by  Gov.  Wolcott,  and  probably  might  be 
employed  with  the  most  decided  advantage  ; 
but  will  it  destroy  the  coloring  matter  .'  proba- 
bly not;  and  the  use  of  steam  generated  from 
alkaline  solutions  seems  to  be  forbidden  by  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Pomeroy,  that  alkaline  leys 
destroy  a  cellular  oil  on  which  the  delicate  soft- 
ness of  the  flax  depends.  I  wish  to  inquire, 
why  chlorine  or  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  inay  not 
l)e  employed?  The  oljjections  to  itsuse  in  com- 
mon bleaching  will  not  .apply  to  its  use  in  blea- 
ching flax.  Permit  me  lo  suggest  its  applica- 
tion in  the  following  way.  Let  a  convenient 
ap]»ratus  for  steaming  the  flax  be  prepared  t 
into  the  boiler  from  which  the  steam  is  gene- 
this  is  effected  merely  by  bringing  the  oxygena- 
ted muriatic  gas  into  contact  with  these  earths  iti 
form  of  lumps,  pieces,  powder  or  paste,  or  into 
contact  with  mixtures  of  them,  with  such  other 
bodies  in  the  above  forms,  as  do  not  impede  or 
hinder  their  attraction  for  the  acid.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  oxygenated  muriates  of  lime,  and 
of  the  earths  mentioned  above,  thus  formed, 
when  mixed  with  water,  possess  the  power  of 
removing  colour  from  linen,  cotton,  and  various 
other  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  and  have 
been  profitably  ajtplicd  for  that  purpose.  See 
Repertory  of  Arts,  vol.  xii.  p.  1,  sec.  series. 

Jf  we  mistake  not.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
in  one  of  his  lectures  has  intimated  that 
there  is  danger  lest  the  costic  powers  of  oxy- 
tnuriate  of  litne  should  injure  the  texture  of  the 
material  to  be  bleached ;  and  he  therefore  pre- 
fers magnesia  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  bleach- 
ing powder  to  lime.  Simple  muriate  of  lime,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Pomeroy,  deseri'es  ex 
fieriment,  and  pcrhafis  lime  slacked  with  sea  wa- 
ter, or  salt  i?i  solution  with  water,  would  be 
found  useful.  Care  however  is  necessary  7iot  to 
apply  caustic  substances  of  too  great  strength, 
and  in  every  case  to  thoroughly  rince  the  good^ 
in  pure  water  after  every  application  of  a  bleach 
ing  substance,  of  the  nature  above  described. 
Et>.  j\.  E.  p. 
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ratal,  iiitroduco  a  convcnicvit  vessel  ol'  sheet 
iesul  wliich  shall  contain  Uie  materials  from 
which  chlorine  ^vs  is  pro<luco(l,  viz.  sulpiiuric 
acid,  maganirse  and  common  salt.  Now  wlicn 
heat  is  applied  to  the  boiltr  to  produce  steam, 
the  leaden  vessel  which  i'.  contains  and  whicS 
is  surrounded  by  water,  will  be  also  heated; 
steam,  and  clilorine  gas  v.ill  be  formed  at  the 
same  time  ;  tlie  former  will  dissolve  the  gluti- 
nous matter,  and  tlic  latter  will  destroy  the  co- 
lour, and  both  will  pervade  every  part  of  the 
apparatus.  Kxperinicnt  alone  must  decide  whe- 
ther this  suggestion  is  practically  useful;  nor 
do  I  know  that  it  has  not  been  tried,  and  found 
useless. 

The  muriate  of  lime,  suggested  by  Mr.  P.  has 
no  powers  in  bleaching,  and  it  is  stated  by  some 
writers,  that  it  very  much  weakens  the  texture 
of  liner:. 

J.  F.  DANA. 


FLAX. 
Another  machine  has  been  invented  by  Sam- 
uel   Davidson,  of  Romulus,  N.    Y.  for  dressing 


hinges,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  swing.  The  exter- 
nal joints  of  the  rebates  are  covered  by  slips  of 
metal  screwed  down,  which  may  be  displaced 
when  required.  The  improvements  are  pro- 
flax.  Its  whole  cost,  inf-luding  the  patent  J  posed  to  be  added  to  old  carriages  of  any  descrip- 
right,  is  only  forty    dollars.     It   has  been  triedition. 

by  many  of  the  most  respectable  farmers.}  An  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the 
They  estmiate  the  savmg  m  labour  at  three  perch  and  wings  of  carriages  is  also  proposed 
fourths,  and  the  saving  in  flax  at  one  fifth,  com  j  which  consists  in  the  use  of  bent  timbers,  instead 
pared  with  the  common  mode;  while  it  leaves  of  cutting  the  perch  and  wings  across  the  grain 
the  texture  of  the  thread  unbroken.  By  the  use  of  straight  wood,  in  a  curved  form.  In  some  car- 
of  this  machine  the  process  of  rotting  may  be|riages  he  makes  the  seat  fold  up  into  boxes  by 
dispensed  wnh,    as  it  will  answer   for  dressing |joining  all  the  parts  with  hinges  of  metal  or  1 


The  nave  box  being  of  any  of  these  forms,  so  jadgiu  'iL  joined  to  it,  you  would  be  liable  to 
sm.ill  n  part  of  its  surface  will  come  in  contact  disai-'puiitmenc.  If  it  be  your  determination  to 
wii.i  the  axle,  that  the  wheel  will  revolve  much! ''cmovc  i'ltoanew  couatiy,  1  believe  there  is 
more  freely,  anj  with  less  friction  than  in  the '"""e  so  eligible  as  this,  on  many  accounts.  Of 
lircsent  cylindrical  boxes,  where  the  axle  and  your  own  (pialifications  as  to  purse  or  manual 
box  aj-e  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other  ail  powers,  you  are  tlie  best  jn  ige.  Without  some 
round.  ;  resource  in  the  former,  you  amst  depend  wholly 

The  patentee  does  not  confine  himself  to  any  °"  '^''"^,  '''"^'■-  ^'^'"^  '"''X  ^'^  purchased  in  plen- 
rei'ulur  form,  but  claims  to  make  the  interior  an-  'X^f^ic  government  price  of  J^l  25  cents  per 
glesof  thebox  with  blunted  or  rounded  corners;  jf*^'"^'  ,"^  near  th.-  st  Uement  it  may  be  worth 
or  to  use  cylindrical  boxes  with  longitudinal  ribs,  "'"'"  ;'  ^°  '^-  /''.''  |-'ces  of  produce  are  ex- 
to  le.J,  ce  the  surface  of  the  contact,  and  leave  ^'-emely  low.  Indiai.  corn  v.as  sold  last  year 
interstices  for  the  reception  of  the  grease,  or  '^^  ^^i  '^^"'.'^  per  bushel  ;  wheat  at  00  cents  per 
other  matter  used  to  reduce  the  friction.  ■  bushel,   and   beef  at    3    and  ^4   per   cwt. ;  pork 

To  this  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the!''''^  ^~  ^"f  ^i"  ^'"'^'^^^  quantities  of  the  two  lat- 
carriage  body,  instead  of  boarding  the  roof  or  "^f''  '""''cles  were  taken  to  New  Orleans,  where 
pannelling  up  the  back  and  upper  quarters  as  \,^  ^^"""'^  ^°  S°"'^  ^  market,  that  it  is  proua- 
usual,he  proposes  to  leave  them  open,  or  in  ribs  ''''^  .'"'''  P'""^=^  ^'  '^°'"^  ^'""  '^^  advanced  tne 
and  to  close  the  space  with  shutters,  doors,  or  tnsuing  season.  \\  e  have  a  gratetul  soil,  which 
flaps,  with  rebates  on  their  edges; and  these  flaps '"."W"'"".^  ™'"  ^"'"  wants;  therefore  we  are  not 
or  shuttfers  are  attached  to  the  frame  work  on  'l'^P'^"4'"S    ™"'^''  °"   ^'^^  V^^"^^^  ot  produce   for 


the  flax  either   with  or  without  rotting 

This  improvement  promises  to  be  extensive- 
ly useful — its  price  is  so  small  that  every 
neighbourhood  may  easily  have  a  machine. 
Flax  is  an  article  of  easy  cultivation  and  great 
product,  if  the  process  of  rotting  and  usual  way 
of  cleaning  it  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  must 
become  an  important  staple  to  the  people  of 
the  interior  for  home  use,  and  transport  to  the 
seaboard,  &c.  A  pound  of  flax  may  be  carried 
any  given  distance  as  readily  as  a  pound  of  corn, 
pork,  &c.  The  cost  of  transportation  will  be 
the  same ;  but  the  amount  of  that  cost  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  article,  will  be  es- 
sentially diff"erent.  The  seed  too,  if  crushed  and 
made  into  oil,  will  ah.  ays  find  a  ready  market, 
and  better  pay  charges  for  carriage  than  any 
sort  of  provisions  that  our  farmers  can  raise  in 
the  interior.  Oil  mills  may  be  erected 
small  expense,  and  would  yield  large  profits  to 
their  owners,  if  the  supply  of  seed  were  abun- 
dant, in  any  part  of  our  coujitry  west  of  the 
mountains. 

We  feel  both  publickly  and  personally  inter- 
ested in  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  the  use  of 
flaxen  goods — publickly,  because  it  will  add 
much  to  the  national  prosperity  ;  privately,  be- 
cause we  cannot  have  good  fia/ier  without  flax- 
en rags  to  make  it  of. 

JVilcs'  Register, 


From  the  London  Monthly  Magazine  of  Februa- 
ry, 1822. 

WHEEL  CARRIAGES. 

A  patent  has  been  granted  in  England  to  a  Mr. 
Marsh  for  improvements  on  wheel  carriages. 

These  improvements  may  be  considered  as  of 
two  parts  :  first,  the  form  of  the  interior  of  the 
nave-box  of  the  wheel,  and,  second,  by  the  mode 
of  attaching  the  pannels  of  the  carriage  to  tliL 
frame  work. 

The  patentee  proposes  to  make  the  inej  >  >  ■ 
the  box  triangular,  square,  oi-  polygonal,  insiea. 
of  cylindrical,  as  heretofore. 


tlier  ;  and  proposes  to  attach  these  folding  seats 
to  carriages  as  additions,  concealed  by  folding  to- 
gether into  shallow  boxes. 


FROM    THE    BOSTON    PATRIOT. 

THE  SEASON.— 5o«<o«. 
We  are  informed  that  rain  was  never  more 
heartily  desired,  or  more  needed,  by  our 
country  brethren,  than  at  the  present  moment. 
In  every  direction,  the  brooks  and  springs  are 
very  low,  and  in  some  instances  entirely  dried 
up.  In  several  of  the  towns  that  we  have  heard 
from,  the  farmers  find  it  difficult  to  procure  suf- 
ficient water  for  their  cattle.  Notwithstanding 
the  excessive  drought,  however,  it  is  expected 
there  will  be  no  serious  deficiency  in  the  crops 
of  either  fruit  or  vegetables,  as  they  have,  for 
the  most  part,  already  attained  their  growth. — 
Of  apples,  there  is  a  great  abundance — the 
trees  were  never,  to  our  recollection,  so  gene- 
rally overloaded  ;  and,  since  water  is  so  scarce, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  cider  that 
is  now  making,  will  be  of  an  unadulterated  kind: 
In  fact,  we  were  informed,  by  a  farmer,  a  day 
or  two  since,  whom  we  saw  attending  a  cider 
mill,  aud  asked  what  quantity  of  water  he 
should  put  into  each  barrel,  that  he  could  bet- 
ter spare  three  buckets  of  the  pure  liquor  than 
one  of  water!  W^e  may  therefore  expect  that 
good  cider  will  be  brought  into  our  market,  in 
large  quantities,  and  afibrded  at  a  reasonable 
price. 


a  subsistence ;  when  these  improve,  as  will 
probably  be  the  case,  I  trust  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  avail  ourselves  of  them. 

Wishing  you  success,  I  am  yours,  &c. 

M.  BERKBECK.'' 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AiMERICAN    FARMEll. 

Sir,  Moorejield,  Sefitember,  1822. 

I  have  long  desired  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
natural  resources  of  our  country,  should  be  more 
extensively  and  universally  diffused,  and  consid- 
ering your  paper  as  an  important  channel,  through 
which  information  and  suggestions,  that  have  a 
tendency  to  advance  this  important  object,  may 
be  communicated  to  the  public,  I  have  resolved 
to  make  it  the  means  of  conveying  to  it  the  fol- 
lowing observations  and  facts.  Would  it  not  be  a 
politic  measure  for  Congress,  to  enact  a  law  ren- 
dering it  obligatory  upon  the  mail  carriers  to  con- 
vey specimens  of  earths,  ores,  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances from  the  mountainous  and  unfrequented 
parts  of  our  extensive  country,  to  the  more  popu- 
lous cities,  where  there  are  scientific  gentlemen 
who  are  capable  of  estimating  their  value,  and 
willing  to  communicate  the  same  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large  ?*  By  adopting  this  measure,  and  in- 
creasing the  sources  from  whence  information  may 
be  obtained,  a  spirit  of  investigation  wouldbe  ex- 
cited among  those,  v/ho  on  account  of  their  own 
incapacity,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
others  to  gratify  their  curiosity,  now  remain  en- 
tirely indifferent  and  inactive.  And  thus  would 
the  necessity  be  superceded  of  importing  at  an 
enormous  expense  a  number  ot  articles  which  we 
consider  exoticks,  but  which  are  in  reality  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  our  soil.  It  is  true  that 
the  enaction  of  this  law  might  render  the  post-of- 
fice establishments  more  subject  to  impositions, 
yet  I  apprehend  it  would  be  practicable  to  make 
a  provision,  limiting  the  quantity  that  should  be 
received,  so  that  it  should  not  incommode  the 
post-masters,  or  retard  the  expedition  of  the 
mail-carrier. 

The  Woad  seed  you  favoured  me  with,  is  well 
adapted  in  its  nature  to  our  soil,  though  I  am  not 
informed  whether  it  is  an  useful  ingredient  in  co- 
loring in  any  other  state  than  the  greenf .     If  so 


FROM  THE  ALEXANDRIA  HERALD. 

Wanboro,  Illinois,  July  9,  1822. 

"  Sir — In  reply   to  your  favour  of  May  2nd,  I 

annot  give  you  much   encouragement  either  as 

schoolmaster,  or  a  sur\'eyor.     Both   those  de- 

artments   are    fully   occupied.      As  a   cultiva- 

^r  of  the   land,  there  is  room  plenty;  but  with- 

■ut   capital,  it    is  a  laborious    occupation;    and 

with  capital,    unless  great    industry   and   some 


If  the  Editor  may  credit  the  assurance  of  nu- 
merous intelligent  Agriculturists,  in  all  Jiarts  of 
the  Union,  he  has  rendered  great  service  to  the 
cause,  by  the  distribution  of  seeds,  grain,  tS'c.tfc. 
in  /larcels,  of  only  half  an  ounce,  the  limit  of  his 
franking  privilege.  Yet  Congress  so  far  from 
extending,  at  the  last  session  threatened  to  destroy 
even  this  limited  /lower  of  doing  service  to  agri- 
culture. 
t  T/te  Editor  will  take  an  opportunity. 
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AMKIITCAN  FARMER. 


I  am  ignorant  in  what  manner  to  preserve  it  or 
what  is  its  intrinsic  value.  The  Bene  received 
from  you  did  not  vegetate.  I  have  made  an  ex- 
periment with  the  Palma  Christ),  it  comes  to 
great  perfection  in  our  mas'-,  productive  land  ;  I 
iiave  raised  between  35  and  40  bushels,  on  a  small 
enclosure  containing  about  24  acres,  and  have  not 
yet  finished  gathering  them.  Our  season  has 
been  extremely  dry,  more  so,  than  any  other 
within  the  remembrance  of  our  oldest  inhabi- 
tants, had  it  been  favourable,  I  should  have  been 
amply  compensated  for  my  labour  with  a  crop  of 
about  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  Senna  grows  in  vast  quantities,  without 
any  cultivation,  on  the  fertile  banks  of  our 
streams,  it  is  an  extremely  noxious  hei-b  and  disa- 
greeable to  the  taste,  of  all  description  of  animals. 
Some  gentleman  who  is  acquainted  with  its  na- 
ture, would  confer  a  favour  upon  me,  by  direct- 
ing in  what  manner  it  should  be  preserved,  and 
at  what  season  and  stage  it  should  be  gathered, 
and  what  would  be  its  probable  value.  A  suffici- 
ency grows  upon  our  streams,  perhaps,  to  supply 
the  whole  United  States. 

I  have  grown  the  rhubarb  for  many  years,  the 
root  grows  well  in  our  bottom  land,  but  the  seed 
docs  not  come  to  perfection.  I  have  taken  up  one 
root  of  three  years  old,  that  weighed  five  pounds 
green. 

If  you  should  think  my  observations  worth 
printing,  you  may  do  so.  Iwill  send  a  box  of  Sen- 
na to  Baltimore,  to  be  inspected. 

Yours  with  Esteem. 

ABEL  SEVMOUU. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Prince  Georges    county,  7 

Sejit.  -2Qt/i,  1S22.      5 
Dear  Sir, 

I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  your  pa- 
per, a  cure  for  the  disease  to  which  dogs  are 
subject,  commonly  called  the   distemper. 

Although  I  am  a  professed  enemy  to  curs, 
biped  and  quadruped,  yet  I  confess  I  feel 
great  respect  for  some  dogs,  and  take  plea- 
sure in  relieving  them  from  a  malady  which 
let  alone,  or  injudiciously  treated,  becomes  fa- 
tal to  thousands. 

The  cure  is  simple  and  certain.  To  a  dog 
eight  months  old,  give  4  grains  of  Turbeth's 
mineral,  in  gruel  or  any  thing  else  in  which 
it  will  mix.  Keep  him  from  cold  water  24 
hours,  then  give  4  grains  of  crocus  metallorum 
and  turn  him  out.  I  have  never  known  this 
remedy  to  fail. 

Do  me  the  favour  to  inseit  in  your  paper, 
in  any  form  most  convenient  to  yourself,  the 
following  : — 

$y  The  Editor  of  this  paper  wish 
procure  for  a  friend  some  tobacco  seed  of  the 
kind  called  bull  face — there  are  two  kinds  of 
this  tobacco,  the  thickset,  and  the  thinset 
for  each  of  these  kinds,  if  delivered  before 
next  spring,  and  assured  of  their  being  genu- 
ine, the  Editor  will   pay   five  dollars  a  pound. 

The  drought  in  this  part  of  the  country  is 
dreadful.  I  am  sure  the  tobacco  crop  is  less- 
ened one  half  at  least,  and  I  think  the  corn 
four-fifths. 

We  invite  the  particular  attention  of  our  rea 
ders  to  the  following  account  of  the  extraordinary 
productiveness  of  a  farm  in  New  York — we  re- 
collect to  have  been  urged  to  visit  it,  when  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  in  1821,  and  now  even  more 
than  then  regiet  that  we  omitted  todo so.  Theme 
moranda  now  communicated,  were  made  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  first  respectability,  in  this  city. 
Jiditor  .4711.  Parmer. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 


NO    FICTION. 

AGRICULTURE. 

I  visited  and   spent  a    day   at  Mr.   Slemson's 
farm   in    the    township    of  Galloway,    Saratog; 
county 
contains 

as    yet,   only   between  SO  and   100  acres  whichj(^eserves'to"'be   hrslrted'  in  your   papei-     as  I 
are  laid  off  into  8  acre  lots.  do   myself,    because    we  suffer   in  this  part  of 

He    has  certificates    of    premiums  frmn    the  the  country,   from   frequent    droughts    and  the 


THE  ROLLER  ; 

its  use  and  importance. 
Mr.  Skineer, 
,,    ,       ,-,.  ,.  ,      ,        r   -        Looking     accidentlv    into    the   Encyclopedia 

,  New\ork.     His  tract   ot   land  or  farm  RHtanica,    at  the    article    Agriculture,   I   found 
IS  about  350  acres,  of  which  he  cultivates,, the    annexed   passage,    which     vou    may   think 


Agricultural  Society  of  that  county 

For  having  the  best  managed  farm  in  the 
county. 

For  having  raised  62  bushels  of  barley  from 
one  acre. 

For  having  raised  41  tons  Timothy  hay  per 
acre  from  a  lot  of  8  acres,  and  he  took  the  pains 
to  weigh  the  hay  from  one  of  those  acres  four 
days  after  it  was  cut,  and  found  it  to  weigh  5 
tons  and  324  lbs. 

For  having  raised  104  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre. 

For  having  raised  357^  bushels  potatoes  from 
half  an  acre. 

His    method  for  raising  Potatoes  is. 

He  opens  a  furrow  2  feet  9  inches  apart, 
plants  10  inches  apart ;  hoes  or  hills  them  one 
way  only ;    plants  tliem   shallow,   namely    about 

2  inches,  as  soon  as  they  shew  themselves  about 
inches   above  the   ground   he   covers  about   2 

inches  of  them,  in  8  or  10  days,  or  when  the  tops 
are  about  6  inches  high,  he  spreads  the  tops 
open,  and  hoes  and  covei-s  them  again  to  about 

inches,  and   when    grown  up  again   to    about 

6  inches,  he    hoes    and  covers  them  as  before. 

By  this  process  he  thinks  it  possible  that  1000 

bushels  may  be  raised  from  one  acre  of  ground. 

His  method  for  raising  of  corn,  is 

He  has  a  machine  that  crosses  the  ridges, 
he  plants  3  to  a  hill,  the  ridges  or  hills  are 
about  2  feet  6  inches  apart.  He  succours  after 
the  second  ploughing — he  cuts  the  stalk  and 
blades  together  close  to  the  ground.  The  aver- 
age product  is  4  J  ears  to  a  hill,  the  corn  weighs 
60  to  62  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 

His  general  method  of  farming  is  to  lay  off 
his  land  into  lots  of  6  to  10  acres,  each  lot  is 
manured  once  in  four  or  five  years;  his  usual 
quantity  is  8  wagon  loads  with  4  horses  to  each 
acre — first  j'ear  is  in  grass — second  in  corn — 
third  in  barley — fourth  in  wheat,  spring  or  win- 
ter wheat,  with  clover  and  timothy,  5  lbs.  clo- 
ver and  2  quarts  timothy  per  acre,  the  nor 
theiTi  or  late  clover  he  prefers — he  mows  his 
timothy  for  two  years,  pastures  it  one  year,  in 
the  fourth  year  he  turns  down  the  sod,  puts 
in  wheat  on  the  sod — 1st  and  2d  corn,  3d  barley 
or  spring  or  winter  wheat,  and  stocks  it  down 
as  before 

Mr  Slemson  remarked,  he  has  a  field  used  as 
pasture,  and  what  he  intends  turning  down  the 
sod,  roll  it  well,  give  it  a  top  dressing  of  nia^ 
nure,  plough  it  the  second  time  on  the  sod,  ma- 
nure it  again,  put  it  into  wheat,  harrow  it  in, 
and  expects  to  make  35  to  40  bushels  per  acre. 

The  following  is  his  product  from  100  acres 
as  reported  from  actual  survey  and  examina- 
tion 

10  acres  having  400  apple  trees  on  tliem,  pro- 
duced 25  tons  hay — 8  acres  corn  560  bushels — 
8  acres  do.  720 — 10  do.  do.  300  and  16  tons  of 
hay — 4  do.  wheat,  140  bushels — 1  do.  flax,  600 
lbs. — 8  do.  oats,  560  bushels — 8  do.  hav,  32  tons 
— 8  do.    do.  36  do. — 1  do.    barley,  60  bushels — 

3  do.  hay,  10  i  tons — 4  do.  do.  12  do. — 8  do  do. 
24  do. — 2  acres  1000  bushels  potatoe; — 2  acres 
i„  vegetables,  which   also  raised  400  chickens. 

05*  His  wheat  cost  him  30  cents  per  bushel 
corn   15   do.  do. 


relief  alluded  to  in  this  article  is  not  general- 
ly known,  though  certainly  no  recent  invention 
or   discovery.* 

Your  obedient  serv't, 

THOMAS  W.  GRIFFITH. 
'1  he  roller  is  an   instrument  of  capital   use  in 
husbandry,  though   scarcely  known   in  ordinary 

practice "  In  the  first  place,  rolling  renders 

a  loose  soil  more  compact  and  solid ;  which 
encourages  the  growth  of  plants,  by  making 
the  earth  clap  close  to  every  part  of  every  root. 
Nor  need  we  be  afraid  of  rendering  the  soil  too 
compact ;  for  no  roller  that  can  be  drawn  by 
two  or  four  horses  will  have  that  effect.  In 
the  next  place  rolling  keeps  in  the  mois- 
ture, AND  HINDERS  DROUGHT  TO  PENETRATE. 
This  effect  is  of  great  moment.  In  a  dry  season 
it  may  make  the  difference  of  a  good  crop  or 
no  crop,  especially  where  the  soil  is  light." 

*  Allow  me  to  take  this  ofi/iortunity  to  recom- 
mend to  all  road  makers,  the  use  of  an  instru- 
ment of  the  kind  alluded  to,  that  is,  a  roller, 
to  /tress  down  the  ?naterials  em/iloyed  in  ma- 
king roads,  before  the  same  is  travelled — a 
jiractice  which  was  successfully  adojitcd,  on  my 
uggestion,  by  the  President  and  managers  of 
the  Turn/iike  from  Baltimore  towards  York  in 
Pennsylvuyiia  some  years  ago. 
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BALTIMORE, FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1822. 


PRICES  OF  COUNTRY  PRODUCE. 

Corn  is  down  again  to  64  cents — Red  Wheat, 
from  $1  20  togl  30— White  Wheat,  fit  for  fami- 
ly flour  has  sold  for$l  45 — Ohio  tobacco  has  sold 
for{gl2  50. — The  agent  through  whom  the  pri- 
ces of  country  produce  arc  collected,  being  in- 
disposed, we  are  compelled  to  omit  other  arti- 
cles— we  find  the  following  in  the  shape  of  a 
postcript,  in  this  day's  National  Intelligencer — 
we  further  learn  that  Mr.  Murdock  of  London, 
well  known  in  Maryland,  writes  of  Tobacco,  that 
It  is  "  plenty  every  where,  and  in  demand  im 
where." 

POSTCRIPT. 

TO  THE  EDITORS — NORFOLK,  September  23. 

"  Letters  from  Liverpool  of  the  9th  and  10th 
of  August,  received  by  the  Philip  Tabb,  states, 
that  the  prices  of  Tobacco  have  not  been  so  low 
for  two  years  as  at  the  time  above  mentioned. — 
The  following  is  an  extract  of  one  in  particular — 
'  lOOhhds.  of  fair  to  good  Kentucky  tobacco,  and 
30  hhds.  of  ordinary  Virginia,  just  imported 
from  Philadelphia,  we«'e  sold,  in  a  lot,  two  days 
since,  at  ^27  16  cents.  This  will  not  produce 
more  than  $'3  25  cents  to  the  shipper  and  the  ex- 
change. 

"Cotton  continues  very  low,  and  is  rather  de- 
clining at  7j'd.  to  8:id.  for  fair  to  good  fair.  Up- 
land ordinary  goes  at  7d.  and  fine  sometimes  as 
high  as9d." 
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HOKTLOULTURE. 


POMARIUM  BRITANNICUM, 

jIn  Hixiorkal  and  Botanical  account  of  Frnitii, 
known  in  Great  Britain,  by  Henry  Fhitijm, 
— Second  Edition. 

(Continued  from  page  205.) 

HAZEL.— C()RYI,US  ; 

OR    NUT-TREE, 

In  Botany,  a  Genua  of  the  Moncscia  Polyandria 
Class. 

The  common  hazel-nut  is  found  growing  wild 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  as  also  in  every  part 
of  England.  It  is  never  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  the  nut,  which  is  considered  unwholesome, 
being  hard  of  digestion,  and  causing  shortness 
of  breath  and  wheezing.  Many  young  people 
have  suffered  by  eating  too  freely  of  this  fruit ; 
and  it  has  caused  the  death  of  several  who  have 
taken  immoderately  of  it. 

The  pleasure  of  nutting  parties  is  well 
known  in  this  country,  and  much  enjoyed  by 
the  rustics:  it  is  thus  beautifully  described  by 
Thomson : 

Ye  swains,  now  hasten  to  the  hazel  bank, 
\^'here  down  yon  dale  the  wildly  winding  brook 
Falls  hoarse  from  steep  to  steep.     In  close  array, 
Fit  for  the  thickets  and  the  tangling  shrub. 
Ye  virgins,  come.     For  you  their  latest  song 
The  woodlands  raise ;  the  clustering  nuts  for  you 
The  lover  finds  amid  the  secret  shade  ; 
And  where  they  burnish  on  the  topmost  bough. 
With  active  vigour  crushes  down  the  tree  ; 
Or  shakes  them  ripe,  from  the  resigning  husk, 
A  glossy  shower. 

These  nuts  are  not  much  used  in  medicine, 
but  the  cream  of  them  is  good  for  the  stone, 
and  heat  of  urine  ;  emulsions  made  of  them 
with  mead,  are  recommended  for  old  dr)' 
coughs.  %,.  ^ 

Quercentan  gave  a  drachm  of  the  povnler  of 
nut-shells,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
prepared  coral,  in  a  glass  of  the  water  of  carduus 
bcnedictus,  or   corn  poppy,  in  the  pleurisy. 

The  wood  of  tlie  hazel-tree  is  used  for  ma 
king  hoops  for  casks,  hurdles,  crates,  sprin- 
gles  to  fasten  down  thatch,  fishing  rods,  &c, 
it  is  also  burnt  for  charcoal  ;  and  in  the  counrry 
where  yeast  is  scarce,  they  twist  the  slender 
branches  of  hazel  together,  and  steep  tlem  in 
ale  yeast  during  its  fermentation  :  they  are  tlien 
Jiiung  up  to  dry,  and  at  the  next  brewing  are  put 
:nto  tlie  wort  instead  of  yeast. 

JUNIPER.— JUNIPERUS. 

In  Botany,    a     Genus  of   the    Diacia  Monadfl- 

fihia  Class.     A'atural  Order,  Coniftre. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  juniper-tree  will 
be  found  in  the  first  book  of  Kings,  about  906 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  when  the  pro- 
phet Elijah  took  refuge  in  the  wilderness  of 
Beersheba,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  King 
Ahab.  "  He  went  a  day's  journey  into  the  wil- 
derness, and  came  and  sat  down  under  a  juni- 
per-tree :  And  as  he  lay  and  slept  under  a  juni- 
per-ti-ee,  behold  then  an  angel  touched  him, 
and  said  unto  him.  Arise  and  eat." 

The  juniper  is  also  a  native  of  most  of  the 
cold  mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  Gerard 
says,  "The  common  juniper-tree  grows,  in  some 
parts  of  Kent,  unto  the  bigness  and  stature  of  a 
fair  great  tree."  It  is  found  growing  wild  in 
considerable  quantities  on  many  parts  of  tlie 
Sussex  and  Surrey  hills,  from  whence  it  is  often 
transplanted  into   shrubberies.    Being  of  a  blu- 


ish evergreen,  it  contrasts  well  with  the  laurel 
and  other  shrubs  of  that  nature.  The  flowers  are 
herbaceous,  and,  if  viewed  with  a  microscope, 
would  be  found  a  most  beautiful  model,  either 
for  the  jeweller,  or  the   ornamental    sculptor. 

Juniper  berries,  used  by  distillers  to  flavour 
their  gin,  are  principally  brought  from  Hol- 
land and  Italy.  These  berries  are  carminative; 
but  tlicir  most  remarkable  properties  are,  in 
scouring  the  viscera,  and  particularly  the  reins 
and  urinary  passages,  for  which  reason  they 
are  of  great  service  in  asthmas,  cachexies,  the 
jaundice,  colic,  the  stone  of  the  bladder  and 
kidneys,  as  also  crudities  of  the  stomach.  The 
oil  of  juniper  berries  is  a  very  stimulating  diu- 
etic  :  the  decoction,  inspisated  to  the  consisten- 
cy of  a  rob,  or  extract,  has  a  pleasant,  balsam- 
sweet  taste.  This  extract  may  be  used  with 
advantage,  as  in  catarrhs,  debility  of  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines,  and  difficulties  of  the  uri- 
nary excretions,  in  persons  of  advanced  age. 

EtmuUer  liad  a  vast  opinion  of  juniper  ber- 
ries. The  rob,  made  of  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  green  berries,  has  been  called  by  many 
theriuca  Germanorum,  so  much  are  they  es- 
teemed by  that  nation  for  their  alexipharmic 
qualities.  In  many  parts  of  Germany,  they  are 
used  as  a  culinary  spice,  and  the  flavour  of 
these  berries  is  esteemed  in  their  sauer  kraut. 
The  heathcock  of  Germany  is  not  eatable  in 
the  autumn,  being  so  strongly  flavoured  with 
juniper  berries,  on  which  this  bird  feeds.  The 
wood  of  this  shrub  is  also  of  use  in  physic,  as 
it  strengthens  tli£  stomach,  clears  the  lungs, 
removes  (jbstructions  of  the  viscera,  and  is  fur- 
ther said  to  be  sudorific,  cephalic,  and  hysteric. 
So  much  is  the  flavour  of  the  berries  admired 
by  the  lower  order  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  me- 
tropolis, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
complaint,  that  they  would  not  be  afflictedwith, 
for  the  sake  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  this  cor- 
dial. 

In  Sweden,  the  juniper-berries  are  made  in- 
to a  conserve,  and  eaten  at  breakfast.  Tlie 
Swedes  also  prepare  a  beverage  from  them, 
which  they  consider  useful  as  a  medicine.  In 
some  places  they  are  roasted,  and  used  as  a 
substitute,  for  coft'ee. 

Gerard  says,  in  his  3d  book,  "  Divers  in 
Bohemia  do  take,  instead  of  other  drinke,  the 
water  wherein  these  berries  have  been  steep- 
ed, who  live  in  wonderful  good  health." 

The  wood  of  the  juniper-tree  is  very  hard, 
beautifully  veined,  susceptible  of  a  very  high  po- 
lish, and  is  admired,  when  used  as  veneering 
for  cabinet  furniture,  being  fragrant,  and  of  a 
yellow  colour.  Pliny  says,  "  the  juniper  lias 
the  same  properties  as  the  cedar,"  adding, 
"  that  it  grew  in  Spain  to  a  great  size,  but  that 
wherever  it  grows,  the  heart  is  found  more 
sound  than  cedar."  It  has  been  said,  that  a  coal 
of  juniper  wood,  covered  with  ashes  of  the  same 
kind,  will  keep  on  fira  a  whole  year. 

LEMON.— LIMON.— CITRUS. 

In  Botany,  of  the  Class  Potyadelfihia  Icosandria  ; 
Natural  Order,  Bicornes. 

This  fruit  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
word  v£ijM.a»,  which  signifies  a  meadow,  because 
the  leaves  and  the  fruit,  before  they  are  ripe, 
are  of  the  colour  of  a  spring  meadow. 

The  lemon  and  the  citron-tree  are  natives 
of  Asia,  from  whence  they  were  brought  into 
Greece  and  Italy.  They  appear  to  have  been 
well  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Pli- 
ny, although  they  had  failed  in  the  cultivation 
of  them,  as  that  author  informs  us  in  his  13th 
book,  chap,  iii.,  where  he  says,  speaking  of 
foreign  treos,   "  I  will  begin   with   that,  which 


is  of  all  others  the  most  wholesome,  the  ci- 
tron-tree, called  the  Assyrian-tree,  and  by  some 
tlie  Median-apple  :  the  fruit  is  a  counterpoison, 
and  singular  antidote  against  all  venom ;  the 
leaves,"  he  says,  "  arc  like  the  arbutus,  and  it 
hath  thorns."  "  The  pome  citron,"  he  conti- 
nues, "  is  not  good  to  be  eaten  as  a  fruit,  but 
is  very  odoriferous,  as  are  the  leaves,  which 
are  used  to  be  put  in  wardrobes  among  apparel, 
to  give  a  perfume,  and  to  keep  off  moths  and 
spiders."  "  This  tree,"  he  adds,  "  bears  fruit  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  for  when  some  fall, 
others  begin  to  mellow,  and  some  to  blossom. 
Many  have  tried  to  transplant  the  trees  into 
their  own  country  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
have  had  pots  made,  and  enclosed  them  well 
with  earth;  but  for  all  the  care  and  pains  taken 
about  them,  to  make  these  trees  grow  in  other 
countries,  yet  would  they  not  forget  Media  and 
Persia,  and  liking  up  other  soil,  would  soon 
die. 

Virgil,  in  his  Second  Georgic,  has  elegantly 
described  this  fruit,  and  it's  supposed  medical 
powers  against  spells  and  poison. 

Media  fert  tristes  succos  tardumque  saporem 
Felicis  mali :  quo  non  prxsentius  uUum 
(Pocula  si   quando  sosvx  infecere  iiovercae 
Miscueruntque  heibas,  et  non  innoxia  verba) 
Auxilium  venit,  ac  membris  agit  atra  venena. 
Ipsa  ingens  arbos,  faciemque  simillima  lauro: 
Et    si  non  alium  late  jactaret  odorem, 
Laurus  erat :  folia  baud  uUis  labentia  ventis  : 
Flos  apprime  tenax  :  animas  et  olentia  Medi 
Ora  fovent  illo,  et  senibus  medicantur  anhelij. 

Sharp  tasted  citron  Median  climes  produce, 
Bitter  the  rind,  but  gen'rous  is  the  juice; 
A  cordial  fruit,  a  present  antidote 
Against  the  direful  stepdame's  deadly  draught, 
W^o,  mixing  wicked  weeds  with  words  impure, 
The  fate  of  envied  orphans  would  procure. 
Large  is  the  plant,  and  like  a  laurel  grows, 
And,  did  it  not  a  diff'rent  scent  disclose, 
A  laurel  'twere :  the  fragrant  flow'rs  contemn 
The  stormv  winds,  tenacious  of  their  stem  ; 
With  this,'  the  Medes  to  lab'ring  age  bequeath 
New  lungs,  and  cure  the  sourness  of  the  breath. 

Dry  den. 

The  lemon-tree  appears, to  have  been  culti- 
vated in  this  country  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  as  Lord  Bacon  mentions  the 
housing  of  hot  country  plants,  as  lemons,  oran- 
ges, and  myrtles,   to  save  them. 

In  some  parts  of  Devonshire,  leraon-trees 
are  trained  to  the  walls,  and  require  no  other 
care  than  to  cover  them  with  straw  or  mats 
during  the  winter.  Earl  Paulet  presented  some_ 
of  these  lemons  to  his  late  Majesty  upwards  of 
forty  years  ago,  which  grew  in  the  garden  of 
his  sister.  Lady  Bridget  Bastard,  of  Garston. 
The  lemon-tree  is  of  a  much  hardier  nature 
than  the  orange;  it  is  therefore  brought  to 
greater  perfection  in  this  country  than  the  lat- 
ter fruit.  Lemons  have  long  been  propagated 
with  success  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
South  of  France,  as  well  as  in  the  West-India 
islands.  The  lemons  of  St.  Helena  are  the  most 
esteemed,  growing  larger,  and  of  a  milder  flow- 
er than  other  kinds. 

This  fruit  is  now  become  almost  necessary  in 
culinary  purposes,  as  well  as  being  an  article 
of  luxury  in  a  variety  of  shapes :  it  makes  an 
excellent  sweetmeat  when  cleared  of  it's  pulp, 
and  prepared  with  clarified  syrup.  Lemonade 
and  lemon  ices  are  as  well  known  in  the  present 
day  as  punch  was  in  the  last  age.  The  yellow 
peel  of  the  lemon  is  an  agreeable  aromatic;  and, 
in  cold  phlegmatic  constitutions,  it  proves  an  ex- 
cellent stomachic  and  carminative,  warmi»g 
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the  habit    aniT^ieugthening  the   tone    of   the 
viscera. 

Lemons  are  cooling  and  grateful  to  the  stom- 
ach, allaying  thirst,  increasing  appetite,  and  are 
useful  in  fevers,  even  malignant  and  pestilen- 
tial. The  juice,  mixed  with  salt  of  wormwood, 
is  an  excellent  medicine  to  stop  vomiting,  and 
*o  strengthen  the  stomach.  The  efficacy  of 
lemon-juice  in  preventing  the  sea-scurvy,  has 
long  been  recommended.  Sir  James  Lancaster, 
in  his  voyage  in  1601,  carried  with  him  several 
bottles  of  lemon-juice,  and,  by  giving  his  sailors 
a  few  tablespoons-full  in  the  morning  kept  off 
this  disorder. 

In  Captain  Cook's  voyages,  great  benefit  was 
derived  from  lemon  and  orange-juice,  which 
■were  found  in  the  sea-scurvy  to  be  very  effica- 
cious. 

Dr.  Willich  states,  that  the  largest  dose  of^opi 
tini  may  be  checked  in  it's  narcotic  effects,  if 
a  proper  quantity  of  citric  acid  be  taken  with 
it;  and  that,  with  this  adjunct,  it  induces  cheer- 
fulness instead  of  stupefaction,  and  is  succeeded 
by  gentle  and  refreshing  sleep. 

In  Sicily,  tbe  juice  of  lemons  forms  an  im 
portant  article  o{  commerce,  it  being  considered 
the  most  valuable  remedy  for  the  scurvy  in 
long  voyages.  It  is  also  very  extensively  used 
by  calico-printers,  as  a  discharger  of  colour, 
to  produce,  with  more  clearness  and  eSect,  the 
white  figured  parts  of  coloured  patterns,  dyed 
with   colours  formed  from  iron. 

When  Gibraltar  was  besieged  or  blocked  up 
in  the  autumn  of  17S0,  vegetables  had  become 
so  scare,  that  a  small  cabbage  sold  for  5s.  which 
caused  the  scurvy  to  rage  to  such  a  degree  as  threa^ 
tened  more  fatal  consequences  than  the  gun-boats 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  women  and  children,  as 
well  as  the  officers,  were  equally  affected  with 
this  dreadful  disorder,  when  happily  an  anti- 
dote was  procured  by  the  cai)ture  of  a  Danish 
dogger,  from  Malaga,  laden  with  lemons  and 
oranges,  which  the  governor  immediately  pur 
chased  for  the  use  of  the  garrison,  and  dis 
tributed  among  them,  which  relieved  them 
rno>t  wonderfully.  The  juice  was  given  to  those 
in  the  malignant  state  diluted  with  sugar,  wine, 
or  spirits.  Various  antiscorbutics  had  previous- 
ly been  used  without  success,  such  as  acid  of 
vitriol,  sauer  kraut,  extract  of  malt,  essence  of 
spruce,  Sec 

As  the  juice  of  lemons  and  limes  became  in 
so  much  demand  for  medical  use,  as  well  as 
for  the  purposes  of  luxury,  various  modes  of  pu- 
rifying and  preserving  it  have  been  adopted 
by  our  ingenious  chemists,  who  have  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  acid  in  a  state  of  purity  in 
crystals.  The  liquor  called  shrub,  is  made 
with  lemon   and  lime-juice  added  to  rum. 

The  fruit  of  the  lime  (lima)  resembles  in 
acidity  the  lemon;  and  the  tree,  that  of  the  orange, 
having  winged  leaves.  It  is  much  smaller  than 
the  common  lemon,  and  is  principally  brought  to 
this  country  from  the  West-India  islands,  where, 
says  Lunan,  "  the  negroes  take  the  young  fruit, 
soon  after  it  is  formed,  oi-  wlicn  about  the  size 
«f  a  small  hazel-nut,  pare  off  the  rind,  which 
they  beat  into  a  fine  pulp,  and  with  a  hair-pen- 
cil apply  it  carefully  to  the  lids  of  sore  eyes 
for  a  cure.  It  is  supposed,"  continues  Lunan, 
"  this  rawness  of  the  eyelids,  accompanied 
with  a  humom-,  is  generally  caused  by  worms 
which  lodge  in  it,  and  that  this  application  des- 
troys them." 

Lime  punch  is  more  esteemed  than  that  made 
from  lemons,  particularly  for  cold  punch,  which 
is  a  beverage  greatly  esteemed  by  turtle  eat- 
ers. . 

The  citron  is  principally  used  as  a  swcej- 
meat. 


AMEKKIAN  FARMEH_;_ 

The  shaddock-tree  :  Jurantiam  FrucCu  n:aj:- 
imo  hidix   Orkntatis. 

This  fruit  is  also  a  species  of  the  citrus,  and 
takes  its  name  from  Captain  Shaddock,  who  first 
brought  it  from  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is 
a  native.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  the  West  in- 
dies, where  the  fruit  often  grows  to  the  size  of 
twenty  inches  in  circumference,  and  is  known 
to  yield  near  half  a  pint  of  clear  juice.  It  is 
described  in  the  Hortus  Janiaicensis  as  being 
often  larger  than  a  man's  head.  Shaddocks  are 
preserved  as  a  sweetmeat,  and  used  in  making 
punch,  as  well  as  limes  and  lemons. 


LOCUST-TREE.— HYMEN.^A. 

In  Botany,  of  the  Class  Decandria   Monogynia. 
jVaiural  Orcfer,  I.omentacccc. 

This  is  a  very  large  spreading  tree,  in  shape 
resembling  the  beech.  The  flowers  are  produ- 
ced in  loose  spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
and  are  succeeded  by  thick,  fleshy,  brown  pods, 
shaped  like  those  of  the  garden-bean,  about  six 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a  iialf  oroad,  wherein 
there  arc  tiiree  or  four  round.  Hat,  blackish  beans 
or  stones,  bigger  than  those  of  tiie  tamarind,  en- 
closed in  a  whitish  substance  of  tine  filaments,  as 
sweet  as  sugar  or  honey.  The  wild  bees  are 
fond  of  building  their  nests  in  these  trees  :  we 
may  therefore  justly  conclude  that  St.  John  found 
both  the  locust  and  wild  honey  on  tlie  same  trees, 
and  that  it  was  this  fruit  on  which  he  fed,  and 
not  on  insects,  called  locusts,  as  some  authors 
have  stated. 

The  Indians  eat  this  fruit  witlt  great  avidity, 
though  it  is  apt  to  purge  when  fresh  gathered, 
but  loses  that  quality  as  it  grows  older. 

The  juice,  or  decoction  of  the  leaves,  is  carmi- 
native, and  eases  the  colic  pain.  The  inward 
bark  destroys  worms.  Between  the  principal 
roots  of  the  tree  exudes  a  fine  transparent  resin, 
which  is  collected  in  large  lumps,  is  called  gum 
animi,  and  makes  the  finest  varnish  that  is  known, 
superior  even  to  the  Chinese  lacca. 

The  tree  is  now  well  kno.vn  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  when  old,  the  timber  is  ia  request  to 
make  wheel-work  for  various  machines. 

As  this  tree  is  made  interesting  to  us  by  the 
mention  made  of  it  in  scripture,  I  shall  be  excu- 
sed in  giving  some  particulars  from,  the  Botani- 
cal Manuscript  of  Mr.  Anthony  Robinson,  who 
writes  thus  : — 

"  On  the  8lh  July,  1/59,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  perfectflower  of  the  hyraen.ea  of  Lin- 
nxus  expanded,  from  which  I  took  this  desd-ip- 
tion :  the  receptacle  of  the  cup  was  bell-shaped, 
permanent;  the  perianth  consisted  of  four  ovate, 
coriaceous,  thick  leaves,  almost  equal,  placed 
scalewise,  which,  for  the  most  part,  dropjied  as 
soon  as  the  petals  were  expanded.  The  leaves  of 
the  cup  were  placed  on  the  margin  of  the  recep- 
tacle. The  petals  were  white,  five  in  number 
ovale,  erect,  patent,  and  almost  equal,  as  long  as  the 
cup  ;  the  stamina  were  ten  subulated,  erect,  patent 
filaments,  one  fourth  longer  than  the  petals  ;  the 
germen  was  placed  on  a  receptacle,  arising  out  of 
a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  receptacle,  compress- 
ed and  small  ;  the  style  subulate,  and  somewhat 
longer  than  the  stamens  ;  the  stigma  coronated; 
the  anthers  were  large,  oblong,  and  the  flower, 
has  nothing  of  a  pyramid  in  it's  form.  There 
was  great  difficulty  in  getting  u  complete  flowers, 
for  the  leaves  of  the  cup  dropped  off  with  the 
least  motion.  The  petals  were  considerably  per- 
manent, but  the  stamens  more  so.  Linnrcus  has 
described  the  blossoms  erroneouslv."  This  tree 
was  first  cultivated  in  England,  in  'the  yer  1^88.— 
(Hon us  Kcwensis.) 


LOVE-APPLE.— SOLANUM  ; 

OR,    TOMATO-BERRY. 

In  Botany,  a  Gentis  of  the  Pentandria  jVIonogy- 
nia  Class.     J'.'atural  Order,  Lurida. 
The  love-apple,  or  tomato,  is  the  fruit  of  the 
lycopcrsion,  an  herbaceous   branching  plant,  or 
vine,  with  a  hairy  stem,  and  a  rank  smell. 

It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability of  Mexico  ;  from  whence  it  appears  to 
have  been  brought  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  as 
Barham  observes,  use  them  in  their  sauces  and 
gravies  ;  because  the  juice,  as  they  say,  is  as 
good  as  any  gravy,  and  so  by  its  richness  warms 
the  blood. 

Dodoens,  in  his  Pemptades,  published  at  An- 
twerp, in  1583,  describes  it  as  growing  at  that 
time  in  the  continental  gardens,  and  says,  that 
it's  fruit  was  eaten  dressed  with  peoper,  salt,  and 
oil. 

Parkinson,  whose  works  were  published  in 
1656,  mentions  it  as  being  cultivated  in  England 
for  ornament  and  curiosity  only.  Even  at  the 
present  time  they  are  grown  in  many  gardens  in 
the  country,  merely  for  the  singularity  of  their 
appearance,  varying  very  mucli  in  size  and  shape 
as  v/ell  as  colour  ;  some  being  of  a  bright  yellow 
and  others  cf  a  fine  red.  It  appears,  by  the  Hor- 
tus Kewensis,  to  have  been  cultivated  in  England 
as  early  as  the  year  1596  ;  but  I  conclude  it  was 
introduced  sevei'al  years  previous  to  that  date,  as 
Gerard  mentions  it  in  the  early  part  of  his  vo- 
luminous work,  as  growing  in  his  garden.  This 
author  ca\\s\tpomum  anions  ;  and  says,  "  apples 
of  love  dogrowein  Spaine,  Italie,  and  such  hot 
countries,  from  whence  myself  have  received 
scedes  for  my  garden,  where  they  do  increase 
and  prosper." 

"  There  liath  happened  unto  my  handes  ano- 
ther sort,"  says  this  author,  "  agreeing  very  nota- 
blie  with  the  former,  onely  the  fruite  hereof  was 
yellow  of  colour."  (Now  this  work,  which  was 
published  in  1597,  must  have  taken  some  years 
in  compiling  and  printing,  &c.  as  it  contains  seve- 
ral thousand  wood  plates.) 

Miller  says,  in  the  6th  edition  of  his  Garden- 
er's Dictionary,  "  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  eat 
love-apples  as  we  do  cucumbers,  with  pepper,  oil, 
and  salt,  as  well  as  for  sauces." 

The  Portuguese  call  this  fruit  ^omazo,  and  eat 
it  eithei-  raw  or  stewed. 

Lunan  says  of  this  fi-Hit,  "  I  have  eaten  five  or 
six  raw  at  a  time  :  they  are  full  of  a  pulpy  juice 
and  of  small  seeds,  which  you  swallow  with  the 
pulj),  and  have  something  of  a  gravy  taste.  The 
juice  is  cooling,  and  very  proper  for  defluxions  of 
hot  humours  in  the  eyes,  which  may  occasion  a 
glaucoma,  if  not  prevented  :  they  are  also  good 
in  the  -;;.  Anthony's  fire,  and  all  inflammations; 
and  a  cataplasm  of  them  is  very  proper  for  burns." 
Miller  also  says,  that  the  love-apple  was  used  as 
a  medicine  in  his  time. 

This  fmit  has  long  been  used  by  the  wealthy 
Jew  families  in  this  country  ;  and  within  these 
last  few  years  it  has  come  iiito  great  use  with  all 
oar  best  cooks,  as  it  possesses  in  itself  an  agreea- 
ble acid,  a  very  unusual  quality  in  ripe  vegeta- 
bles and  which  makes  it  quite  distinct  from  all  gar- 
den vegetables  that  are  used  for  culinary  purposes 
in  this  country.  It  makes  a  good  pickle,  andis  pre- 
served in  various  ways  for  the  winter  use,  and  is 
made  into  a  kind  of  ketchup  also.  When  boiled  in 
soups  and  sauces,  it  imparts  an  acid  of  a  most 
agreeable  ilavour  :  it  is  also  served  at  table  boiled 
or  roasted,  and  sometimes  fried  with  eggs.  Love- 
apples  are  now  to  be  seen  in  great  abundance  at 
all  our  vegetable  markets,  but  I  do  not  find  that 
they  are  used  by  the  middle  or  lower  classes  of 
English  families,  who  have  yet  to  learn  the  art 
of  improving  their  dishes  with  vegetables. 

Mr.  John  Wilmot,  of  Isleworth,  states,  that  in 
1819  he  gathered,   from  600  plants,  400  half- 
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sieves,  whicli  is  about  equal  to  13,'!  bushels,  and 
thiit  he  then  had  many  to  spare.  He  adds,  that 
the  pUuits  produced  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds 
weight  each,  and  that  some  of  the  apples  mea- 
sured twelve  inches  in  circumference. 

Mr.  Wilmot  recommends  them  to  be  planted 
against  a  bank,  as  behig  more  congenial  to  their 
nature  than  a  wall.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  the  tomato  ;  and  that  whicli  produces  fruit 
about  the  •size  of  a  cherry  is  the  most  acid,  there- 
fore the  most  desirable  kind  for  private  gardens, 
although  not  so  profitable  for  market. 

MEDLAR.— MESPILUS. 

In  Botany,  a  Genus  of  the  Icosaiidria  Pentas^y- 
nia  Class. 
This  fruit  was  known  to  the  ancients  in  Greece, 
as  it  is  mentioned  by  one  of  their  authors,  Theo- 
phrastus,  who  wrote  300  years,  15.  C. ;  but  it  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  cultivated  in  Italy  so  early, 
as  Pliny  states  that  it  was  not  known  in  Pome  in 
Cato's  days.  Pliny  mentions  three  kinds  :  the 
Aiithedon,  the  Setanian  Medlar,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  the  largest  andpalest  in  colour,  and  the 
Gallicum,  or  Bastard  French  Medlar. 

Some  authors  affirm  it  to  have  been  ori.^inally 
a  German  fruit ;  but  the  name  Anthedon  was 
doubtless  given  to  it  from  it's  being  bron:jhtfrom 
a  city  of  that  name  in  Greece,  while  the  last  is 
declared  by  this  author  to  have  l)een  from 
France  :  the  Setanian  seems  to  have  dt-rived  it's 
name  from  it's  growing  near  the  marsiiesof  Se- 
tia.  It  appears  also  to  have  been  iridigenous  to 
this  country,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  all  our  early 
writers.  Tusser  calls  the  fruit  Medlcrs  or  Me 
les.  Gerard  says,  "The medlar-tree  often-times 
grows  in  hedges  among  briars  and  brambles  :  be- 
ing grafted  on  a  white-thorn,  it  prospers  and  pro- 
duces fruit  three  times  as  large  as  tliose  which 
are  not  grafted  at  all,  and  almost  tlie  size  of  small 
apples.  We  have,"  says  he,  "  divers  sorts  of 
them  in  our  orchards."  He  mentions  the 
Neapolitan  Medlar,  with  leaves  like  the  haw- 
thorn, and  the  Dwarf,  growing  naturally  upon 
the  Alps,  and  hills  of  Narbonne  and  Verona. 

The  Dutch  Medlar,  which  is  much  larger  and 
finer  flavoured  than  the  common  sort,  is  the  only 
kind  new  in  request  for  planting  in  the  garden  or 
orchard.  This  fruit  cannot  be  eaten  when  fresh 
gathered,  being  too  harsh  for  the  palate  ;  but  af- 
ter it  has  been  laid  up  for  a  few  weeks,  and  un- 
dergone a  putrefactive  fermentation,  it  becomes 
quite  soft,  and  is  an  agreeable  fruit  for  the  des- 
serts in  November  and  December. 

This  fruit  is  cooling,  drying,  and  binding,  espe- 
cially before  it  is  ripe,  and  is  useful  in  all  kinds  of 
fluxes.  The  lafiilli,  or  hard  seeds,  are  accounted 
good  for  the  stone  and  gravel  ;  they  are  an  in- 
gredient in  the  syrufius  myrtinus.  (Miller's 
Bot.  Off.) 

The  medlar-tree  is  propagated  by  budding  or 
grafting  on  the  hawthorn,  as  has  been  noticed  by 
Phillips  : 

Men  have  gather'd  from  the  hawthorn's  branch 
Large  medlars,  imitating  regal  crowns. 

It  is  sometimes  grafted  on  the  pear  stock,  but  is 
more  productive  by  the  former  mode. 

The  pruncr  must  observe  not  to  shorten  any  of 
the  branches,  as  the  fruit  is  always  produced  at 
the  extremities  of  the  boughs. 


the  Mitluidutic  war.  being  one  of  the  fruits 
brought  from  Armenia  by  IatcuUus.  It  grows, 
says  Miller,  in  that  part  of  Armenia,  which  bor- 
ders on  Persia,  in  such  plenty,  that  a  horse-load 
is  sold  for  a  French  crown.  The  flesh  of  this 
melon,  when  in  perfection,  is  delicious,  and  does 
not  oft'end  the  most  tender  stomach,  but  may  be 
eaten  with  safety.  The  outer  coat  of  this  melon 
is  lull  of  knobs  and  protuberances  like  warts  ;  it 
is  of  a  middle  size,  rather  round  than  long  ;  that 
with  an  orange-coloured  flesh  is  best. 

The  iSlusk  Melon  appears  to  be  a  native  of 
Tartar)-,  where  it  is  found  growing  wild.  It  has 
lately    been    found    in    great   abundance  on    the 

sandy  plains  in  the  neighljourhood  of  Jeypoor. 

This  kind  of  melon  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
Italy,  from  whence  I  conclude  it  was  brought  to 
England,  as  it  was  first  introduced  into  this 
country  in  the  year  that  Henry  the  Eighth  re- 
ceived the  title'  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  A. 
D.  1520  :  and  from  Gerard's  account  it  appears 
to  have  been  nearly  confined  to  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens :  he  had  not  grown  it  himself,  but  says, 
"  They  delight  in  hot  regions,  notwithstanding  I 
'lave  seen,  at  the  Queen's  house  at  St.  JameVs, 
.ery  many  of  this  sort  ripe,  through  the  diligent 
and  curious  nourishing  of  them  by  a  skilful  gen- 
tleman, the  keeper  of  tlie  said  house,  called 
Master  Fovvle  ;  and  in  other  places  neere  unto 
the  Riglit  Honourable,  the  Lord  of  Sussex  house, 
of  Bermondsey,  by  London,  where  from  yeere  to 
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iiig  melons  in  this  country  ;  that  is,  by  planting 
them  near  to  cucumbers,  and  sometimes  quite 
surraunded  by  tlieui,  and  often  bv  gourds,  which 
It  IS  well  known,  will,  by  their  incestuous  inter-^ 
course,  not  only  atlcct  the  seeds  forfuturc  plants 
but  change  the  nature  of  the  fruit,  which  has 
been  polluted  by  the  farina  of  other  species  of 
i\\e.cuciirhitnceis. 

When  a  melon  is  perfectly  fine,  it  is  full  with- 
out any  vacuity  :  this  is  known  by  knocking  upon 
It  ;  and,  when,  cut.  the  flesh  should  be  dr-,  no 
water  running  out,  only  a  little  dew,  which  should 
be  of  a  fine  red  colour.  This  fruit  is  principallv 
used  at  desserts  in  England,  and  eaten  with  su- 
gar, ginger,  pepper  or  salt,  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  while  in  France  it  is  chiefly  served  up  at 
dinner,  as  a  sauce  for  boiled  meats.  Miller  says, 
"  the  seeds  should  not  be  sown  before  they  are 
three  years  old,  but  not  older  than  six  ;"  al- 
though we  read,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
of  melons  being  raised  from  seeds  that  were  forty- 
three  years  old.  Melon-seeds  aro  cooling  and 
diuretic  :  they  are  anodyne  ;  and  were  formerly 
used  to  take  off"  stranguries  occasioned  by  blis'- 
ters ;  but  sweet  almonds  are  now  preferred. 

Pliny  writes,  that  "melons,  being  eaten  as 
meat,  cool  the  body,  and  make  it  soluble  :  the 
fleshy  substance  of  them  applied  to  the  eyes  as- 
suage pain,  and  restraineth  the  wateris'h  and 
rheumatic  flux.  The  root  heals  wens  or  ulcers  ; 
and  being  dried,   stops  vomits  :"  it  was  also  used 


yeere  there  is  verie  great  plenty,    especially  if  by  the  Romans  in  washing-balls  and  soap   as  a 
tlie  weather  beany  thing  temperate."  "It  hath,"  good  scourer. 
a;lJs  Geraad,  "  the  smell  of  musk  and  from  which 
account  it  is  called  the  Musk  Melon." 

It  is  stated  in    Gough's   British  Topography, 
that  melons  were  common  in  this  country  as  ear 


MELON.— MELO.—CUCUMIS. 

In  Bcta7iy,  a  Genus  of  the  Moncccia  Sygenesia 
Class.  jYatural  Order,  Cucurbitacea:. 
The  melon  most  esteemed,  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  is  the  Cantaleupe,  which  takes  it's 
name  from  a  town  so  called,  about  fifteen  miles 
trom  Rome,  where  it  has   been  cultivated  since 


ly  as  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  but  were  en 
tirely  lost,  as  well  as  the  cucumber,  during  the 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Miller  justly  remarks,  that,  in  this  country, 
there  are  too  many  melons  produced  of  no  value' 
by  those  who  supply  the  market,  who  endeavour- 
ing to  enlarge  their  size,  render  the  fruit  of  no 
value,  and  unworthy  the  trouble  and  expense, 
being  more  fit  for  the  dunghill  than  the  table.  In 
w  armer  countries,  the  melon  is  raised  with  little 
or  no  trouble,  and  the  fruit  attains  a  peculiar  fine 
flavour  ;  but  in  this  climate  it  requires  great  at- 
tention and  expense  to  rear  it,  therefore 

Grugde  not,  ye  rich,  (since  luxury  must  have 
His  dainties,  and  the  world's  more  numerous  half 
Lives  by  contriving  delicacies  for  you,) 
Grudge  not  the  cost.     Ye  little  know  the  cares. 
The  vigilance,  the  labour,  and  the  skill. 
That  day  and  night  are  exercised,  and  hang 
Upon  the  ticklish  balance  of  suspense, 
Tliat  ye  may  garnish  your  profuse  regales 
With    summer   fruits  brought  forth   by   wintry 

suns: 
Ten  thousand  dangers  lie  in  wait  to  thwart 
The  process. 

Cowper. 
No  country  has  a  greater  variety  of  melons 
than  England,  yet  it  is  so  rare  to  find  them  good 
in  the  market,  that  the  demand  for  them  in  Lon- 
don, compared  to  that  in  Paris,  cannot  be  more 
than  the  proportion  of  one  to  a  thousand. 

I  have  observed,  in  other  parts  of  this  work, 
that  the  French  have  particular  places  where 
they  cultivate  peculiar  fruits  only  :  this  is  the 
case  with  melons,  and  where  they  are  grown  in 
such  abundance  us  entirely  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  whole  villages,  the  culture  must  necessa- 
rily be  better  understood  than  in  our  gardens, 
where  the  same  persons  have  to  cultivate  every 
kind  of  fruit  or  vegetable  :  the  mind  being  thus 
divided  between  so  many  varieties,  that  none 
can  be  so  thoroughly  understood.  Another  great 
disadvantage  arises  in  the_  common  mode  of  grow- 1 


The  water-melon,  or  cucurbita  cituUus,  is  a 
fruit  greatly  appreciated  in  Egypt,  China,  the 
East  Indies,  and  other  hot  climates,  where  it  is 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent  on  account  of  it's 
grateful  coolness  and  delicious  flavour  ;  and  the 
flesh  of  it  is  so  succulent,  that  it  melts  in  the 
mouth  and  its  central  pulp  is  fluid,  like  the  cocoa- 
nut,  and  may  be  sucked,  or  poured  out,  through 
a  hole  in  the  rind,  which  is  a  most  refreshing 
beverage  to  the  inhabitants  of  warm  countries. 

In  some  parts  of  Upper  Egypt,  whole  districts 
are  covered  with  water-melons.  They  are  sown 
in  the  sand,  on  the  banks  of  rivers;  and  it  is  in 
this  situation,  where  the  burning  heat  co-oper- 
ates with  the  freshness  of  the  water,  which  mois- 
tens the  stalks,  that  this  fruit  acquires  its  agreea- 
ble pulp.  The  Egyptains  esteem  it  equally 
wholesome  and  agreeable.  Sonnini  says,  their 
own  melons  are  not  so  good  as  those  grown  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  water-melon  is  allowed  to  be  eaten  in  fe- 
vers and  inflammatory  complaints.  One  kind  of 
the  water-melon  is  pickled  like  gherkins,  and 
much  used  by  the  French  cooks  in  their  fricas- 
sees ;  and  they  are  sometimes  baked  in  sweet 
wine.  Gerard  mentions,  that  the  surgeons  who 
belonged  to  the  fleet,  brought  home  many  kinds  of 
melons  and  pompions  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea  ;  but  they  could  not  have 
been  ripened  well  in  this  country,  before  glasses 
were  used  for  that  purpose  ;  and  Parkinson  seems 
to  have  been  the  earliest  English  author,  who 
gives  directions  for  making  hot  beds  for  melons, 
and  covering  them  with  bell  glasses,  which  was 
in  1629. 

Madame  de  Genlis  relates,  that,  "  the  master 
of  Lockman,  the  famous  fabulist,  who  was  a 
slave,  having  given  a  him  a  bitter  melon,  was 
astonished  to  see  him  eat  the  whole  of  it  ;  and, 
on  naming  his  surprise,  received  this  answer  ;  '  I 
have  experienced  so  many  benefits  from  you,' 
said  Lockman,  '  tliat  it  cannot  be  strange  that  I 
should  have  eaten  without  complaint  the  first  bit- 
ter fruit  which  you  ever  presented  me   with.' 

This  answer  so  aflTectei  his  master,  that  he  gave 
Lockman  his  liberty." 

^To  he  continued.) 
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Sir  John  Sinclair,  on  a  remedy  against  tlic 
Smut,  and  a  means  of  strengthenmg  crops  oi 
Wheat  against  other  disorders  to  which  they 

are  liable.  ,    r,  ■    ■    ^ 

Thurso    Cantle,  Mirth  Britain,^ 

September  5,  1821.         5 

Sir.  „        „  , 

The  remedy  against  "  The  Smut,  namely 
"  The  Sulfihate  of  Cofifier,"  or  "  Blue  Vitriol, 
is  likely  not  only  to  prevent  the  smut,  but  al- 
so other  disorders  to  which  wheat  is  liable.  I 
was  informed  on  the  Continent,  that  it  was  an 
antidote  to  the  mildew,  but  I  did  not  wish  to 
>aise  too  high  the  expectations  of  the  public 
respecting  this  most  effectual  remedy  against 
smut,  by  representing  it  to  be  a  general  speci- 
fic. In  a  letter,  however,  from  iMr.  Richard 
Hipkiss  of  Birmingham,  dated  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust, 1821,  there  is  the  following  paragraph : 
•-'  I  am  happy,  very  happy,  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  confirm,  by  another  year's  experience, 
all  that  you  have  said,  relative  to  the  use  of 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  as  an  antidote  to  the 
smut ;  the  wheat  around  me,  is  much  diseased  ; 
mine  is  free,  no  smut,  no  jiiildew,  and  but  lit- 
tle,  very  little  of  the  red  mould." 

Mr.  Hipkiss,  however,  states,  that  his  expe- 
riments regarding  the  use  of  the  sulphate,  are 
of  little  value,  when  placed  in  competition  with 
those  of  a  friend  and  neighbour  of  his,  who  has 
unfortunately  the  greatest  reluctance  to  give 
his  experiments  to  the  world,  under  the  sanction 
of  his  name.  The  results  however  are  decisive, 
at  which  the  following  experiments  furnish 
complete  proof. 

Having  taken  a  quantity   of  Wheat   of    two 
kinds,  the    red  Lammas,  and  a    white   wheat, 
called  the  velvet  white,   with  these  he  mixed 
a  portion  of  the  powder  of  smut.    After  suffer- 
ing them  to  remain   together  for   13    days,   he 
sowed  one  part  of  each,  without  subjecting  it  to 
any   preparation.     The  produce  of  the  Lammas 
■wheat  is  more  than   two-thirds  smut ;  the  white 
■wheat,    with    the  exception    of  one  ear,  /*  all 
smut.    The  remaining  quantity  he  steeped   be- 
fore sowing  with  the  preparation  of  blue  vitri 
ol,'  for  various  periods   of   time,   of   from  one 
hour  to  several  hours.    In  the  Lammas  wheat, 
steeped  for  one  hour,  there  is  one   head  of  smut, 
in  all  the  others  not  one  particle.     I  am  thence 
induced  to  rely,  with  (if  possible)  increased  con- 
fidence,  in  the  security  given  to  the  wheat  crop 
by  the  aid  of  this  invaluable  specijrc  ;  for   nei- 
ther  my  friend  who   tried   these  experiments, 
nor  myself,  have  any  smut  in  our  crops,  although 
it  is  this  year   so   very  prevalent  in  a  field  ad- 
ioining  to  one   of  my  own,  that  I  speak  witliin 
bounds  when  I  say,  one  sixth  part  of  the  entire 
crop  is  smut,  and  in   most  of  the  fields  around 
me  there  is  more  or  less,  and  in  all  either  mil- 
dew or  red  gum  to  a  great  extent.    Of  tlie  mil- 
dew /  have  none,  of  the  red   gum  so  little,  as 
not  to  be  worth  notice.    It  cannot  bechance  that 
has  thus  secured  us,  whilst  others  are   suffering 
severely." 

The  following  is  the  simplest  mode  of  apply- 
ing this  important  remedy: — After  dissolving 
five  pounds  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  copper, 
or  blue  vitriol,  in  hot  water,  add  as  much  cold 
■water  as  may  be  sufficient  to  cover  three  busii- 
els  of  wheat.  Let  tlie  wheat  be  gradually 
passed  through  a  riddle,  in  order  that  all  the 
light  grains  may  swim  on  the  surface,  and  be 
.skimmed  off.  Stir  the  wheat  repeatedly,  that 
it  may  be  effectually  cleared  of  all  the  light 
grains.     Let   the  wheat  continue  in  the  liquid 
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bror.d-cast,  it  should  be  crusted  with  lime  in 
the  usual  way  ;  but  if  intended  for  drilling,  it 
should  be  stirred  about,  for  five  or  six  hours  in 
dry  weather,  or  double  that  time  in  moist ;  or 
bv  the  use  of  a  fanner,  it  will  soon  become  per- 
fectly dry.  It  mav  then  be  drilled  with  as  much 
facility,  as  grain  that  had  not  undergone  any 
operation. 

After  from  six  to  nine  bushels  have  passed 
through  this  operation,  then  add  one  pound  of 
the  sulphate,  for  every  three  bushels,  until  thir- 
ty bushels  liave  been  used,  when  the  liquor  has 
probably  become  so  foul  or  turbid,  that  a  fresh 
quantity  of  the  preparation  should  be  made 
ready. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  this  specific  are  very  great.  1.  The  ex- 
pense is  but  trifling,  the  price  of  blue  vitriol 
not  exceeding  from  6d.  to  8d.  or  lOd.  per  pound. 
Five  pounds  will  be  sufficient  for  nine  bushels, 
or  from  6d.  to  lOd.  or  Is.  per  acre,  according  to 
the  price  of  the  vitriol,  and  the  quantity  of 
seed  sown ;  and  after  being  used,  the  water 
may  be  evaporated,  and  the  remains  of  the  sul- 
phate will  again  chrystalise.  2.  Liming  is  not 
necessary,  and  in  many  places  lime  recently 
slacked  cannot  be  had.  3.  The  grain  may  af- 
terwards be  kept  with  safety  for  sometime.  4. 
The  plant  is  so  strengthened,  that  it  is  less  lia- 
ble to  be  lodged,  or  to  suffer  from  other  disor- 
ders besides  smut ;  and  5.  This  plan  is  much 
superior,  in  point  or  cleanliness,  to  those  dis- 
gusting processes  that  are  usually  recommen- 
ded for  the  same  purpose. 


ON  PREVENTING  SMUT. 

Hunton,  October  5th,  1821. 


Much  has   lately   been   written  by   respecta- 
ble   correspondents,    and   particularly   Sir  John 
Sinclair,  in  your  Journal,  giving  various  receipts 
to    prevent   the  Smut   and  Mildew  in  Wheat : 
these,  no  doubt,    are  in  many  cases  efficacious; 
yet.  Sir,  I  venture  to  suggest,  that  if  wheat  were 
sown  earlier,  and  clean  dry  old  seed,  we  should 
hear  little  of  Smut   or   Mildew.    Of  late  years 
regular    summer    fallows     have    gone    out    of 
fashion,  and  green   crops    having  been  substitu- 
ted, the   wheat  seed-time  has   been  much  pro- 
tracted,  besides,  generally  new  and  often  damp 
seed   has  been  sown ;    these,  I  have  no   doubt, 
are   causes   of    Smut    and    Mildew,    and   hence 
the   yearly  inci'easing   prevalence  of  those  dis- 
eases   in  the  grain.    Allow  me  to  say,  from  my 
own  humble  experience  for  fifteen   years,   that 
invariably  old  dry  wheat,  sown  before  October, 
has  been  free   from    Smut    and   Mildew,  while 
the  new  wheat  sown  after  that  time   has  gene- 
rally  been  more  or  less  affected  with  those  ru- 
inous  diseases.     No  two  things,  in   my  opinion, 
conduce  so  much  to  a  good  clean  crop  of  wheat 
as   a  proper  summer  fallow,  and  old  seed  sown 
early.     I  find  that  I  can   grow  more  grain,  and 
of  a   superior  quality,  from    a  good  fallow  and 
early  sown  old  wheat,  than   with    an  additional 
coal  of  manure,    and   consequently  nearly  dou- 
ble  the  quantity  of    straw,   if    sown    with  new 
seed,  and   so     late   as   November,    even    if  th 
latter  escape   Smut    and  Mildew,  which  I   find 
it  never  entirely  does  on  my  land.     Still,  how- 
ever, from   the  superior  value  of  a  wheat  crop 
I  am   tempted    to    sow    a  few    acres    of  turnip 
land,   1   mean  turnips  fed  and  folded   by  sheep, 
with   wheat  after  old  Michaelmas,   and  this  sea- 
son I  intend  sowing  old  grain.     Should  it  prove 
affected  with  Smut  or  Mildew,  in  future   I  may 


try  some  of  the  steeps  recommended  in  your 
Journal.  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  kinds  of  land 
would  be  better  sown  by  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, varying  the  quantity  of  seed  (the  cleanest 
and  dry  est  old  wheat,)  from  two  bushels  to 
four,  according  to  the  quality  and  condition  of 
the  soil  ;  the  lightest  and  dryest  soils  to  be 
sown  thickest  and  earliest,  and  if  possible 
with  most  rain,  and  trod  firm  with  sheep,  being 
first  tilled  fine  ;  the  strong  and  heavier  soils  to 
be  left  rather  cloddy,  and  not  trodden  or  closen- 
ed  by   rolling   or  treading  until  the   spring. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  censured  in  ad- 
ding, that  these  few  observations  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  mere  theory  but  of  actual  experience, 
excepting  so  far  as  relates  to  the  very  best 
soils,  which  I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune 
to  cultivate. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Respectfully  your's 

ROBERT  FITTER. 


FROM  THE  VIRGINIA    HERALD. 

Fredericksburg,  July  17,  1822. 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
at  the  Indian  Queen  Tavern,  on  the  4th  instant. 
The  subject  of  the  Agricultural  Fair  alone  occu- 
pied their  attention.  The  following  scheme  is 
the  result. 

We  are  gratified  in  seeing  the  proposition  as- 
suming this  definite  shape.  The  experience  of 
all  countries  where  these  Fairs  have  been  held, 
has  demonstrated  their  good  effects  upon  the  ag- 
ricultural character  of  the  community.  We  be- 
lieve also,  that  the  one  now  under   consideration, 

11  benefit  the  business  of  this  town.  We  there- 
fore hope  to  see  it  respectably  attended  for  the. 
sake  of  both  town  and  country. 

To  the  .Agriculturists  of  Virginia. 
In  submitting  to  their  agricultural  Brethren  the 
following  scheme  for  an  annual  agricultural  Show 
and  Fair  at  Fredericksburg,  the  members  of  the 
Fredericksburg  Agricultural  Society,  beg  leave 
most  earnestly  to  invite  their  co-operation  ;  in 
the  full  confidence  that  they  can  do  nothing  bet- 
ter calculated  to  promote  the  general  interests  of 
the  landed  propi-ietors  and  cultivators  throughout 
all  that  portion  of  our  country  sufficiently  near  to 
Fredericksbui-g  to  participate  in  such  a  plan. — 
The  benefits  which  have  been  diffused  by  simi- 
"ar  institutions  wherever  they  have  been  esta- 
blished, are  so  ebviously  great  and  extensive,  that 
no  argument  is  any  longer  necessary  to  demon- 
strate them.  The  practical  advantages  speak 
for  themselves.  All  which  seems  requisite  to 
our  undertaking  is,  so  far  to  overcome  that  false 
pride  which  checks  effort  by  inspiring  the  fear 
of  failure,  as  to  make  a  beginning.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  expect  from  a  first  attempt,  that  full 
success  which  results  from  similar  exhibitions 
well  matured  by  frequent  recurrence.  Let  us 
once  commence,  and  we  feel  well  assured  that  no 
future  persuasions  will  be  required  to  encourage 
the  plan  hereafter.  In  no  other  way  can  the  ag- 
riculturists, connected  with  Fredericksburg,  (to 
borrow  a  familiar  phrase,)  "  kill  so  many  birds 
with  one  Stone."  For  they  may  combine  busi- 
ness with  amusement,  and  profit  with  pleasure 
in  a  more  compendious  way  on  such  an  occasion, 
than  oh  any  other  of  a  public  nature  which  is 
likely  to  present  itself.  Friends  and  acquaintance 
from  the  remote  parts  of  the  contiguous  counties 
may  here  conveniently  meet  to  renew  and  to 
strengthen  the  social  ties  by  which  they  are  con- 
nected ;  and  to  rub  off  a  little  of  that  country 
rust  of  eccentric  habits,  awkward  manners,  ri- 
diculous, and  sometimes   revolting  peculiarities. 
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which  all  men  are  liable  to  contract  by  uninter 
iiipted  retirement  from  the  busy  haunts  of  their 
fellow  men.  It  is  at  such  places  as  Agricultural 
Shows  and  Fairs,  that  sales  and  purchases  ot 
stock,  of  all  kinds — pleasure  horse?,  working 
cattle,  farming  implements,  crops,  and  merchan- 
dize, might  be  made  to  more  advantage  proba- 
bably  than  they  could  at  any  other  time.  And 
the  general  excitement  to  enterprise  and  improve- 
ment, in  all  the  various  branches  of  rural  econo- 
my, produced  by  these  public  competitions  for 
excellence  in  husbandry,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a 
most  beneficent  influence  on  the  whole  landed  in- 
'terest  of  our  country.  Without  some  such  stimu- 
lus to  the  languid — and  we  may  almost  say  torfiid 
feelings  of  our  agricultural  people,  we  must  con- 
tinue, to  the  end  of  time,  nearly  a  century  be- 
hind our  brethren  of  the  north  and  east,  in  all 
those  arts  which  contribute  to  embellish  and  adorn 
the  fair  face  of  our  beloved  country  ;  and  to  ren- 
der its  soil  productive  of  the  necessaries,  the 
comforts,  and  the  luxuries  of  life. 
The  plan  is  as  follows  : 

That  an  Agricultural  Show  and  Fair  shall  an- 
nually be  held  at  Fredericksburg,  in  the  month  of 
November;  and  that  the  first  shall  take  place  on 
the  second  Wednesday  in  November  next,  being 
the  13th  day  of  the  month.  It  shall  continue  for 
two  successive  days — on  the  first  of  which.  Stock 
of  various  kinds  shall  be  exhibited  ;  and  on  the 
second.  Agricultural  Implements. 

The  Society  shall  appoint  a  Committee  of  Pre- 
miums to  consist  of  ten  Members — five  to  con- 
stitute a  Committee  on  Stock,  and  five  on  Agri- 
cultural Implements  ;  and  these  joint  Commit- 
tees shall  possess  the  discretionary  power  to 
award  premiums   for   any    unspecified    article. 


width  of  furrow,  to  be  considered  the  first  recom- 
mendation, and  this  to  be  ascertained  by  the  Dy- 
luuuinicter. 

8th.  ^15  for  the  best  fixed  Horse-Cart. 

9th.  $15  for  the  best  contrived  Wheat  Fan. 

lotli.  J^15  for  the  best  contrived  Harrow  for 
general  purposes. 

11th.  {510  for  thebest  contrived ScVthe-Cradle. 

12th.  S20  for  the  best  Beef— gl5  for  the  best 
Veal — §10  for  the  best  Mutton,  fattened  in  the 
shortest  time,  and  most  economical  maimer  ;  of 
wliich  fact,  certificates  will  be  required  fromtlie 
candidates,  briefly  stating  their  respective  pro- 
cesses. 

No  patented  Implement  to  be  offered  for  a 
Premium. 

Published  by  order  : 

WM.  F.  GRAY,  Sec'ry. 


which  they  may  deein  particularly  well  calcula-jtheirverdict  is  given  in — in  the  case  in  question 

led  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society.  we  are  quite  sure,  that  Mr.  Davis  was  not  denied 

#    There  shall  be  a  Committee   of  Arrangement, [the  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  his  plough. — 


it7*The  following  commentaries  of  Gideon  Da- 
vis, were  received,  and  put  on  file  in  the  Editor's 
absence  ;  it  being  by  the  Printer,  well  known 
that  we  have  an  especial  aversion  to  every  thing 
which  in  any  degree  smacks  of  political  or  per- 
sonal controversy — we  have  on  perusal  of  his  re- 
marks, felt  much  hesitation  in  publishing  them, 
and  the  reasons  must  be  obvious.  When  the  com- 
mittee of  Arrangement  in  behalf  of  the  Society, 
have  appointed  three  judges,  as  they  always   do, 

with  the  utmost  impartiality  ;  their  a  waid,  what- 1  s'urement,  both  of  the  performance,  and  draft, 
ever  it  may  be,  when  once  given  in,  and  receiv-  were  taken  in  the  most  exact  manner  ;  that  is, 
ed  \)y  the  Society,  ought  to  be  final  and  conclu-  that  Brown's  plough  did  actually  in  32  minutes  of 
sive.  Il  is  in  the  power  of  everyone,  beforethe  time,  go  over  2  feet  2  inches  in  width  and  330 
Judges  make  up  their  decision,  to  make  everyifeet  in  length,  more  than  my  plough  did  in  the 
explanation  of  the  subject  which  may  be  thoughtlsame  space  of  time,  amoimting  to  about  11|  per 
necessary   and   proper  to  be    considered  before  cent  difference,  in  the  operation,  in   favour   of 

Brown's  plough,   which   would  of  course  entitle 


surement  of  the  ground,  which  was  ploughed,  in 
testing  the  ploughs  that  were  entered  for  premi- 
um.    By  that  report  it  is  stated  that, 

"  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  ploughs 
"  in  operation,  tested  by  the  dynanometer,  the 
"Committee  have  come  to  the  determination 
"  that  the  premium,  should  be  awarded  to  Mr. 
"  William  Brown  of  Brookville,  Montgomery 
"  county,  Maryland — in  32  minutes  of  time,  Mr. 
"  Brown's  plough  went  over  a  space  of  ground 
'*  330feetlong,  21  feet  8  inches  wide,  running  a 
"  furrow  Ifoot  wide  and  6  inchesdeep  ;  carrying  a 
'  resistance  of  500  pounds  ;  price  of  this  plough 
'  S15.  Mr.  Hinks'  plough  in  32  minutes,  went 
'  over  a  space  of  330  feet  long,  17  feet  3i  inches 
'  wide,  carrying  a  furrow  of  tlie  same  width  and 
"depth,  and  having  a  resistance  of  528  pounds; 
"  price  of  plough  gl4.  Mr.  Davis'  went  over  a 
'  space  of  the  330  feet  long,  19  feet,  6  inches 
'  wide,  carrying  a  furrow  of  the  same  depth  and 
'  breadth,  in  the  same  time,  and  having  a  re- 
'  sistance  of  500  pounds  ;  price  of  this  plough 
•'  gU."- 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  committee 
intended  to  give  a  fair  statement  of  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  the  ploughs ;  and  that  it  was 
the  desire,  and  expectation  of  the  whole  Society, 
and  that  it  is  surely  the  expectation  of  all  those 
that  read  the  report,  that  were  not  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  fcircumstance.    That  the  mea- 


consistingof  three  Members,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  contract  for  the  erection  of  suitable  stalls 
and  pens,  for  the  temporary  confinement  of  the 
Stock  offered  for  Premiums. 

All  candidates  for  Premiums  shall  enter  with 
the  Committee  of  Premiums,  by  10  o'clock,  on 
the  first  day,  the  animal,  or  implement  designed 
to  be  offered.  At  12  o'clock,  the  Committee 
will  proceed  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  arti- 
cles ;  and  their  determination  will  be  publicly 
announced  by  the  President,  on  the  second  day  ; 
immediately  after  which,  the  Premiums  will  be 
distributed.  The  candidates,  in  all  cases,  ex- 
cept where  discretionary  Premiums  are  given, 
must  be  inhabitants  of  counties  wherein  some 
member  or  members  of  the  Society  may  reside  ; 
and  they  must  be  the  owners  in  the  case  of  Stock, 
and  the  inventors  or  improvers  in  the  case  of  the 
Implements  exhibited. 

The  Premiums  shall  consist,  in  every  instance, 
either  of  a  medal,  of  a  certain  value,  or  of  some 
article  of  plate. 

The  following  regular  Premiums  shall  be  of- 
fered : 

1st.  Some  description  of  Plate,  worth  §30,  for 
the  best  Stallion. 

2d.  g25  for  the  best  Mare  :  fitness  for  the 
draft  and  saddle — to  be  the  test  of  merit  in  both 
these  cases. 

3d.  g25  for  thebest  Bull. 

4th.  g20  for  the  best  Cow — considering  excel- 
lence of  form,  rather  than  largeness  of  size,  as 
the  most  valuable  quality. 

5th.  $\5  for  the  best  Ram;  the  qualities  chief- 
ly to  be  considered,  such  a  form  as  indicates  a 
peculiar  propensity  to  fatten,  and  to  produce  a 
quantity  of  wool. 

6th.  $\S  for  the  best  Boar  or  Sow. 

7th.  gl5  for  the  best  Plough,  for  two  or  more 


It  is  not  our  province  or  wish  to  say  whether  the 
decision  by  the  Committee,  be  correct  or  not. — 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  they  are  alt  es 
teemed  excellent /irac^/ca/ judges,  and  that  they 
are  all  equally  incapable  of  wilful  partiality.  It 
will,  however,  rarely  happen  that  unsuccessful 
competitors  will  all  be  satisfied  on  such  occasions. 
They  may  more  naturally  be  suspected  of  parti 
ality  of  which  they  are  not  conscious  ;  and  the 
reason  of  the  hesitation  we  felt  in  publishing  Mr. 
Davis'  remarks  was,  that  we  should  thereby  open 
tlie  door,  for  infinite  altercation  about  the  justice 
of  all  awards,  in  every  case  hereafter.  In  the 
mean  time  we  thought  it  best  to  submit  his  obser- 
vations to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  from 
whom  we  received  a  letter  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication. But  as  we  have  now  yielded  to  the  rei 
terated  request  of  Mr.  Davis,  to  let  his  commen- 
taries appear,  we  have  concluded  to  put  out 
Commodore  Porter's  reply,  and  this  according  to 
our  judgment  will  be  all  that  need  be  said  in  the 
case. 

To  Mr.  Davis  as  a  Mechanic  of  excellent  judg- 
ment, and  honourable  industry  in  the  line  of  his 
business,  we  are  ready  to  testify  our  esteem  and 
goodwill.  All  such  mechanics,  are  far  more  useful 
and  honorable  to  Society  than  your  rich  miserly 
nabobs,  whose  sole  merit,  is  in  the  length  of 
their  purse.  Those  are  the  6ees,  these  the 
drones  of  the  political  hive. 

Editor  American  Farmer 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

By  a  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Agricultural  Implements,  Machines,  &c.  &c.  at 
the  Cattle  Show,  No.  2,  of  Maryland,  held  on 
the  two  last  days  in  May  last,  with  a  proper  ex- 
planation, it  will  be  easily  understood,  that  there 


horses— easiness  of  draft,  next  to  the  depth  and  J  did  a  very  material  mistake  occur — in    the   mea- 


him  to  the  premium,  in  the  opinion  of  every  dis- 
interested person. 

But  there  are  some  facts  relative  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  when  explained,  will  alter  the  case 
very  much.  These  facts  should  have  been  ex- 
plained very  shortly  after  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  published,  but  in  consequence  of  in- 
disposition in  my  family,  I  was  hindered  from 
going  to  the  ground,  to  take  the  exact  measure- 
ment, until  this  time,  which  I  have  now  done,  and 
find  the  performance  to  have  been  thus.  (I  think 
it  right  that  it  should  be  understood,  that  in  the 
commencement,  the  lands  were  all  laid  off  330 
feet  long  and  just  20  feet  wide,  that  the  plough- 
men were  then  requested  to  draw  their  first  fur- 
rows, which  when  done,  they  werethen  request- 
ed to  be  ready,  and  at  the  word  given,  start  and 
see  who  could  plough  out  their  land  first;  they 
did  so,  and  at  the  expiration  of  32  minutes,  my 
plough  had  finished  the  land  it  was  placed  in  ; 
then  the'ploughs  were  all  stopped.  In  running  the 
first  furrows,  some  of  the  ploughmen  went  con- 
siderably crooked,  which  will  account  for  the 
difference  in  the  measurement  of  the  perform- 
ance.) 

The  measurement  was  taken  in  three  places, 
15  paces  from  each  end  and  midway  ;  of  which 
we  took  the  average,  and  found  that  Brown's  land 
measured  from  out  to  out  21  feet  3  inches,  that 
there  was  left  in  the  middle  still  to  plough  5  feet 
8  inches,  which  makes  the  quantity  ploughed  by 
Brown  only  15  feet  7  inches,  instead  of  21  feet  8 
inches,  that  is  39  per  cent  more,  than  he  actual- 
ly ploughed.  Hinks'  land  measured  from  out  to 
out  16»;et6  inches,  and  there  was  left  in  the 
middle  still  to  plough  10  inches,  which  makes 
the  quantity  ploughed  by  Hinks  15  feet  8  inches 
instead  of  17  feet  3  i  inches — the  work  done  by 
my  plough  was  17  feet  4J  inches,  instead  of  19 
feet  6  inches,  so  that  by  measurement,  the 
operation  was  thus  :  Brown  15  feet  7  inches — 
Hinks,  15  feet  8  inches— Davis,  17  feet  4J  inch- 
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es — that  is,  that  the  operation  of  my  plough,  in 
32  minutes  of  time,  was  worth  115  10  percent. 
more  than  the  operation  of  Brown's  plough. 

By  the  report  of  the  Committee  it  is  stated, 
that  the  ploughs  each  cut  and  turned  1  foot  wide 
and  6  inches  deep — Brown  and  Hinks'  teams 
ploughed  each  14  furrows — my  team  ploughed 
16  furrows,  so  that  if  we  measure  by  this  rule, 
we  shall  find  that  Brown  and  Hinks  ploughed  14 
feet  each,  and  that  my  plough  turned  16  feet 
that  is  about  12  J  per  cent  more.  There  is  ano- 
ther subject  that  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  this 
matter  should  be  made  acquainted  with  ;  that  is, 
that  one  of  my  horses  was  not  in  condition  for 
such  an  expeiiment  ;  he  was  in  such  condition, 
that  he  could  not  walk  as  fast  as  a  plough  horse 
should,  until  he  had  considerable  exercise,  in  con 
sequence  of  which,  when  Brown's  and  Hinks' 
teams  had  each  ploughed  4  furrows,  my  team  h^d 
ploughed  only  three;  when  their  teams  had 
ploughed  4  furrows  more,  that  is,  8  furrows  each, 
in  all,  my  team  had  ploughed  8  furrows  also  ; 
after  that,  my  team  gained,  when  they  had  each 
ploughed  6  furrows  more,  my  team  had  ploughed 
eight — so  that  I  do  really  believe,  that  if  my 
team  had  been  in  proper  condition,  that  my 
plough  instead  of  performing  only  Hi  per  cent, 
more  than  Brown's  plough,  would  have  perform- 
ed upwards  of  20  per  cent.  more. 

As  it  respects  the  draft,  I  believe  that  the  dy- 
nanometer,  or  instrument  by  which  that  was  tri- 
ed, was  not  correct.  Because,  when  it  was  first 
attached  to  my  plough,  the  plough  run  between 
two  and  three  inches  too  deep,  and  was  a  heavy 
draft  for  the  team  ;  it  was  then  said  to  weigh 
500  pounds.  I  then  made  considerable  alteration 
in  the  geers,  and  set  the  plough  at  the  proper 
depth  about  6  inches,  it  was  still  said  to  weigh 
about  the  same;  but  there  must  have  been  a  great 
difference  in  the  draft,  I  should  think  at  least  50 
per  cent. 

If  any  should  think  this  statement  incorrect, 
by  going  on  the  ground,  they  may  make  measure- 
ments and  satisfy  themselves  ;  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  after  the  expiration  of  32  minutes, 
there  was  one  furrow  ploughed  on  the  east  side 
of  Hinks' land  to  finish  it,  and  that  there  was  two 
fui-rows  ploughed  all  the  way  down  on  the  east 
side  of  Brown's  land,  and  one  chief  part  of  the 
way,  and  one  furrow  on  the  west  side  all  the  way 
up,  and  that  there  still  remains  about  1  foot  9  in- 
ches in  the  middle  to  plough. 

The  above  I  believe  to  be  a  fair  statement  of 
the  measurement  of  the  performance  of  the 
ploughs  ;  how  it  could  have  happened,  that  the 
two  members  of  the  Committee,  John  Marsh, 
and  Roger  Brooke,  to  whom  the  measurement  of 
the  performance  was  entrusted,  could  have  been 
so  much  mistaken  in  their  measurement,  is  for 
them  to  say,  or  others  to  judge,  not  for  me,  for 
Idont  know. 

This  exposition  of  the  case,  I  believe  to  be 
due,  not  only  to  myself  and  family  ;  but  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  Agricultural  community  ;  who 
have  had  their  attention  turned  towards  my  es- 
tabli&hment,  with  an  expectation,  of  there  find- 
ing some  improvements  in  Implements  of  hus- 
bandry, thai  might  tend  to  their  ad\  antage. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  enquiry  of  the  thou 
ands  who  have  read  that  report,  and  will  read 
this  exposition,  I  think  it  right  for  mc  to  give 
description  of  the  Brown's  plough,  for  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  expectations  of  many  are 
raised  considerably,  and  that  they  are  looking 
out  for  something  very  superior.  The  Brown's 
plough  is  nothing  more,  nor  less,  than  an  old  fash- 
ioned, (what  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  called  a 
long)  barshare  plough,  without  any  other  im- 
provement that  I  know  of,  except  the  cast-iron 
xnouid  board  instead  of  wood.     It  would  be  right 


to  say,  that  this  particular  plough,  had  been  fin- 
ished off  in  a  very  nice  manner ;  that  the  share 
and  coulter  had  been  laid  with  steel,  and  ground 
very  sharp,  and  that  the  moulding  part  of  the 
plough  had  been  tallowed  all  over,  how  much  ad- 
vantage that  might  be,  I  cannot  say,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  it  would  be  some.  The  committee  in 
their  report  goonandsay.  "  Those  were  the  only 
"  ploughs  fairly  in  competition,  and  which  came 
"  fully  under  the  observation  of  the  committee — 
"  other  ploughs  were  turned  in  however,  more 
"  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  owners,  than  for  in- 
"  spection,  and  the  performance  in  general  was 
''  remarkably  fine,  and  the  wcik  in  all  cases  done 
"  with  great  neat;, ess  and  expedition.  It  is  due  to 
"  Mr.  Davis,  to  say,  that  his  plough  is  plain  and 
"  simple,  and  of  course  cheap,  and  from  appear- 
"  ance,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order  easily." 

Kow,  to  sum  up  the  case,  it  appears  to  etand 
thus;  that  in  the  operation  my  fiLuw^h  exceeded 
Bro-.vn's  plough  11 J  percent — that  his  team  must 
have  bi-'jii  the  best — that  in  the  price  my  plough 
is  Jf,!  !'^',  than  the  Brown's  plough — Now  1  will 
appeal  to  the  great  Agricultural  Society  of  Mary- 
land ttir  cher  1  am  not  fairly  entitled  to  the  pre- 
mium offered  for  the  best  plough,  at  their  last 
cattle  show  and  fair. 

GIDEON  DAVIS. 

Alanufacturer. 
George  Toivn,  D.  C.  1 

8t'h  7110.   'i.Ttb  1822.3 

N.  B.  These  measurements  have  been  taken,  by 
men  disinterested,  and  well  qualified  for  such  a 
task,  with  whose  measurements  mine  agree. 

Friend  J.  S.  Skinner. 

I  have  also  forwarded  an  extract  of  a  letter 
that  I  received  from  Gen.  Thomas  Pinckney, 
President  of  the  Farmers  Society  of  Pendleton 
County,  South  Carolina,  in  which  I  presume  thee 

"1  feel  some  interest.  I  only  extracted  what 
relates  to  the  subject  with  which  thee  was  ac- 
quainted. 

Pendleton   Cotuity,  ( S.  C.J  ") 

June  20th,  1822.   > 
Gideon  Davis, 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  sorry  that  circumstances  have 
been  such  as  to  oblige  me  to  defer  answering 
your  letter  so  long — but  we  are  so  remote  from  a 
eaport,  and  the  difficulties  and  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  get  your  ploughs  up  to  our  mountain 
country,  prevented  us  from  giving  them  a  trial 
till  the  last  meeting  of  our  Farmers  Society.  I 
am  ha])py  to  say  the  very  respectable  committee 
of  gentlemen  chosen  to  make  a  trial  of  about  a 
dozen  different  ploughs  from  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore,  gave  a  preference  to 
your  small  bar  share.  They  thought  the  other 
equally  good  for  lighter  soils,  but  rather  too  large 
for  our  very  stiff  clays ;  the  society  have  desired 
me  to  express  their  thanks  to  you. 
Yours,  &c. 

THOMAS  PINCKNEY,  JR. 


Meridian  Hill,  August  20t/i,  1822. 
Dear  Sik, 

Your  favour  of  the  2Sth  has  been  received, 
and  I  h.ive  given  as  much  attention  to  the  pa- 
per of  Gideon  Davis  which  it  inclosed,  as  my 
public  duties   would   allow. 

The  error  which  he  states  to  exist  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  lays,  according  to  his 
account,  principally  in  the  measurement  of  the 
ground  ploughed.  rhe_error  in  tht  dynanome- 
ter  kad  it  existed,  is  of  little  consequence  as 
all  the  ploughs  were  tested  by  the  same  in- 
strument, (and   it  was  their  comparative  rc.is- 


tance  only  that  it  was  wished  to  determine)  but  he 
is  certainly  mistaken,  for  I  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  that  part  of  the  test,  and  can  say 
with  confidence  that  the  result  reported  by  the 
Committee  is  strictly  correct— the  vibration  of 
the  instrument  was  free,  and  any  little  variation 
in  the  depth  or  breadth  of  the  furrow  was  in- 
stantly made  manifest  by  the  index.  To  this 
test,  as  I  before  observed,  my  attention  was 
p^irticularly  directed,  and  to  the  frequent  mea- 
surement of  the  depth  of  the  furrow  durinir 
the  time  that  the  ploughs  were  in  motion,  to 
see  that  the  ploughmen  ran  the  proper  depth.* 
They  were  allowed  to  plough  any  width  they 
pleased,  provided  they  turned  the  sod  fairl'y 
over,  and  it  was  only  during  the  test  of  the 
draft  by  the  instrument,  that  they  were  limit- 
ed to  afoot  wide,  and  six  inches  deep;  there- 
fore Gideon  Davis's  estimate  of  the  work  done 
by  furrows,  allowing  a  foot  to  each,  is  not  cor- 
rect. How  far  he  is  coiTcct  in  his  measurement 
of  the  width  I  am  unable  to  say,  for  the  ground 
was  not  measured  by  me.  It  was  as  much  as 
I  could  do  to  attend  to  the  draft  and  ploughing. 
John  Marsh  and  Roger  Brooke,  two  highly  res- 
pectable men  of  the  Society  of  friends  were,  as 
Gideon  Davis  states,  entrusted  with  the  mea- 
surement, and  the  statement  in  the  report  was 
taken  from  their  minutes.  I  observed  that 
they  appeared  to  be  very  particular,  and  I  can 
know  no  reason  for  believing  that  they  would 
have  any  motive  for  introducing  into  the  re- 
port any  thing  not  strictly  correct.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  very  exact,  and  I  believe  they 
were  really   so. 

If  Gideon  Davis's  horses  were  not  good,  the 
Committee  were  surely  not  blamable  on  that 
account  ;  and  if  any  of  the  ploughs  were  in  bet- 
ter order,  or  greased,  or  steel  pointed,  thre* 
Committee  had  no  right  to  object  thereto. 
They  were  appointed  to  test  ploughs,  not  hor- 
ses, and  were  bound  to  decide  on  such  as  chose 
to  enter  the  field,  be  their  condition  what  it 
might  ;  and  whether  the  winning  plough  was 
"  old  fashioned"  or  new  fashioned  was  not  a 
subject  of  inquiry,  the  actual  performance  was 
all  they  had  to  look  to.  It  appeared  to  be 
the  universal  sentiment  that  fhe  performance 
of  Mr.  Brown's  plough  was  verv  far  superior 
to  any  other  on  the  field,  and  I"  then  thought, 
and  still  think,  that  the  premium  was  fairly 
awarded  to  it.  I  have  since  been  told  that  there 
was  previously  a  similar  competition  between 
Brown  and  Davis,  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Brookville,  and  that  Mr.  Brown  then  took 
the  premium.  If  this  was  the  case  I  cannot 
see  how  Gideon  Davis  can  charge  our  Com- 
mittee with  unfairness  or  claim  for  his  plough 
the  premium  with  more  propriety  than  he 
could  claim  the  premium  at  Brookville,  or  reflect 
on  the  Committee  of  the  Montgomery  coun- 
ty Society.  In  conclusion  I  must  say  that  I'believe 
Gideon  Davis's  a  very  fine  plough,  and  from 
the  explanations  he  gave  me  as  to  his  manner 
of  making  them  in  stocks,  I  think  it  likely 
•here  would  be  great  uniformity  in  all  of  them. 
What  one  v/ould  perform,  I  think  it  likely  all 
would  perform,  .ind  whether  this  is  the  case 
with  all  the  ploughs  of  Mr.  Brown's  make,  or 
of  the  make  of  any  of  the  others  who  exhi- 
bited ploughs  on  the  occasion,  I  am  unable  to 
say — his  plough  also  I  should  think  in  the  long 
run  would  be  a  very  cheap  one,  as  there  is 
very  little  wrought  iron  about  it,  and  it  would 
be  seldom  necessary  to  send  it  to  the  shop. 

With  great  respect. 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

V).  PORTER 


AMERICAN  FAliMEil. 


K.\GHSH  C.iT'I  I  E — account  of  Mr.  C/at/'*  better,  so  as  to  produce  more  meat  od   the  good 

■iii/icrii.tion — coiiimuiiicaled   <it   the   rcyuesl  of  parts.     Animals  which  arc  ill  made,  arc  difficult 

':c  JCdilor,lo  be  made  matter  of  record,  in  the  \o   keep  in    good   order,    because   they    cannot 

./incrican  Farmer.  j  struggle  for  subsistence  as  well  as  those  which  arc 

AsHLAKD,  19th  August,  1822.     |wclll)uilt.     I  may,  at  some  future  period,  inform 

Dear  Sir,  yt>u  how  my  cattle  tuni  out. 


Vour  letter  under  date  tlie  lltli  ultimo,  reached 
Lexington,  whilst  I  was  absent  from  home,  on  a; 
visit  to  one  of  our  watering  places,  and  on  that' 
account  there  has  arisen  some  delay  in  my  an- 
swer. I  received  theportraits  by  mail,  shortly  af-J 
tcr  laddresscd  you  on  the  subject  of  them.  j 

Vou   request   some    account   of   my  imported 


With  great  respect, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  CLAY. 
J.  S.  Skinnek,  Esq. 

FOR    THE    AMKRICAN    FARMER. 


purcliase  tor  me  two  j: 
one  of  the  beef  and  the  other  of  tli 


The   utility,  and   great  benefit   dei-ived   from 


" /trim  11  in  moOi/e" — that  is  .March  and  Septem- 
ber. V\'as  sucli  an  establishment  in  action, 
there  is  not  a  gentleman  or  liberal  farmer,  but 
would  aid  much  to  its  success,  and  would  cheer- 
fully give  ;U0  per  cent  advance,  on  first  rate 
seeds  thus;  brouglit  to  his  larm,  or  at  the  Court 
House,  where  he  could  have  occular  demon- 
stration of  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
such  an  intercourse  while  each  would  be  anx- 
ious to  send  back  some  of  their  superfluities  to  in- 
crease the  general  stock.  This  would  give  men 
the  greatest  taste  for  agricultural  improve- 
ments, and  tend  much  to  the  raising  and  increas- 
ing of  Agricultural  Societies.  Numbers  who  are 
too  remote  to  attend,  might  join  themselves  to 
some  society  by  subscription  ;  and  thus  lay  the 
foundation  for  improvement  in  the  union  and 
means  that  such  societies  would  then  have.  In- 
deed the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  comfort,  of  eve- 
ry individual  would  be  improved  by  such  means, 


milk  breed. 
1  cave  him  a  carte  blanche,  both  us  to  price  and   a  „■     ,^       i  -,      i       -   j  a     •  ..• 

j^es.     He  took  grea.pa,nstc  satisfy  >^^^ 0^^^!^^^^^^^^  T^^ ^^^^^  good" effected:    Thesysteni 

the   best  bre.  as  ni  the   knigdom,  by   a  resort  to  And  now  mav  the  field   smile-  the  drearv  °^  agriculture  thoroughly  understood,  and  more 

allthe  means  of   information  at  his  conmiand  ;  1;°;^-   /^^'^^  "°^  '"^^  who  should  raise  the  greatest 

ana  he  became  convinced  that  the  Iteeford  reds|l^^^^^^^^^  l;e^    loth^_d    wa    J  '  '^^  .-Klate  <    ot_-  the  smallest  piece  of  grouttd. 

was   the   best,  as  combmmg  ni    ihemsehes  the  routine   of    fruits     roots     and    ve>retahles  ^'^^"   °^  ^''^   wild  ambition  ot  those  who  aim  to 

three    great  qualities    '-et.    milk  and  draught, ;^-/^,;-^^^^^^^^  the  most   thousands  of  corn  hills,  crop 

wh.cat.s  desirable  that  cattle  should  posse  s.-|^,.^   ^^^^^^^^   ^^^.^^^  )^^ 

Accordingly  he  caused  to  be  seccted  and  p    •-,,;,. ^  ^^^^^    ^^^    ^^^^^     ._^  North    Carolina  labours  under  the  disadvan- 

chasca  tor  me,  in  January  1617,  two  pair  ot  that  ;i     ^1^^;   ,,„r,^rtainrv    of    it.  ^nnrfn.L     .,"1    thi  '»§«.    oi  being    more  remote   from  intercourse 

breed  ot  cattle  ^    -        - ■"  ■  "" 

olds,  and 
their  cost 
ped  at 
same  s 

.    .    °r"',  ; - ---0  -        ."rV  7"i    . I wnicii  societies,  and  laUividuals  engageu  m  mciui  ^n  ^i  ^-        c    ■,    ■    ,         ,    .- 

count  of  which  you  have  a  ready  puol.shed  but  f_^,.,^i  .  .„,^^,.^',  „^^  communicate  with  more\b'%,^''\'';^>?''  '^'°  ex  ent  of  their  knowledge 
that  was  aitogetner  accidental,  there  having  Deen,^^,^._^„^s  ^,^^_^  ^^^^  hitherto  ever  been  done.  inlW'th  what  pleasure  will  they,  through  your  m- 
no   concert  whatever  between  those  ,;ciitlemen'  -       -^   ^  -  — '-     


and  me,  in  making  our  respective   importations.  ;^„,.,i,,t„i,.   „,,.„m:,i,    „- ^,,.  , 

T-.,  ■      1    1      ivi  ivr   •;       ,1        .immediately   establish  a   nursery 

I  hey  were  received   by  Messrs.  MciJonuld  andi„f  n,  .   .„„.;.       1     ui       1     i         - 


first  place    let  every   Agricultural   Society '''™''''°"1'   be  enabled  to  ftirnish  green  peas,  as- 

■        uilery  for  the  raisins  I  ^i^^S"''  '^^'  half  the  summer  on  theirtables  ;  rad- 

•    dishes,  sallads,  &c.  the  season  through;  and  other 


u- 1  '  ,  >      •.         A^-        ,..,-         1  r  ..   iof  tlie   most  valuable  plants  and  seeds.     Second-',  ,■  •  .         .  .  u,         .u   ^ 

Kidge.y,  in  Apru  or  May    Ibl,,  and  I  >mmeQi-,i  ^H   ^.^^^^  l,j.        .^^,^    ^^^^^  -^  ^,^^      'delicious  roots  and  vegetables,    that  are  yet  un- 

aey  upon  hearing  01  their  landing  m  the  United:  4,^^,      ^j^^^         ^.i.j^  ^^.j,,^^^   directions  res- '  ^"7"^  °';  *'^,t '^'"S-'„  °^.*  ^^>''  may  hereatter 

States,  despatched  a  messenger   tor  them.     He    ^^^ting   time,    culture,   method.  Sec.  &c.  which ''°f,  ^'."'^   "^^^^''^  the  Rustic  Board,  and  by  their 

iilesij^,,,   i?^  „,,.,i„,i    ,.,;,!,  ti,„   >i„,.;„K,...     ..^...,1      -r,,„iSalabnous   tendency   counteract  the   effects  of  a 

too  general  living  on  salt   provisions. 

Now  sir,  the  agricultural  world  would  be  much 

benefitted  by  such  establishments,  which  after  two 
leave  them  there  to  rest,  untd  the  weather  be-lmight  be  put  up  in  ounces  Sec  Peas  beans  &c  °rtnree  years  might  be  superceded,  orthenecess- 
came  cooler;  so  that  it  was  late  in  August  beiore!  in  pims.  Sec.  Some  might  be  assorted  in  light  box-  ''>'  """^  '°  immediate.  1  would  recommend  to 
they  reached  i^entucky.  One  of  the  bulls  diedUs  for  gentlemen  containing  every  kind ;  andsome  ''^  >'°"'-  '"''  c°.  ^""^^  ^"^  '^""^  'V  ^"'",?  °^^ 
on  his  way  from  Baltimo_re  to  Virginia,  from  over  h,  the  same  manner  of  the  most  useful  for  small  something    of  the    kind,   as   you   have   all    the 


of  their  companion,  those  tnree  have  come  tcjbe  very  useful.  Such  vehicles  under  the  cart^of 
mt  at  five  hunured  dollars  each.  My  cattle  aiejtwo  steadv  men;  m.ght  repair  and  almost  coun- 
very  beautiful,  fine  form,  .symmetry  and  color.— 'teract  all'  the  ills   that  ever  escaped  Pandoras' 


They  are  all  withoucexception.adeep  red,  while 
faces,  white  under  the  belly,  at  the  tip  end  of 
the  tail  anu  on  one  or  more  of  the  feet.  As  I  ha 
generally  parted  with  the  young,  1  am  not  able  yet 
to;^n>nounce,  with  certainty,  whether  they  will 
reali-ic  the  high  expectations,  which  were  enter- 
tained of  them  by  my  friend,  .Mr.  Irving ;  but  I 
believe  he  has  not  been  deceived  as  to  their  qua- 
lities. 

We  have  been  for  some  years  breeding  in  this 
State,  very  extensively,  from  some  English  Cat- 
tle, imported  f.jrty  or  forty-five  years  ago,  by,  I 
believe.  Mr.  Gough,  of  Ixlaryland,  and  Mr.  Miller 
Virginia.  This  race  of  cattle  attains  a  larger 
size,  than  any  of  those  of  the  late  importations 
■which  we  have  made.  The  latterdonot,  however, 
■want  .-izc,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
smaller  than  the  descendants  of  the  old  importa- 
tion is  abundantly  compensated  by  their  having 
less  bone,  being  greatly  superior  in  symmetr,', 
and  distributing  their  flesh  on  the  carcase  much 


escap 

box.  One  ot  these  men  should  be  v/ell  acquaint- 
ed with  oudduig,  grafting,  &c.  Thus  might  we 
very  soon  ha\  e  many  of  the  northern  fruits  in- 
troduced into  the  southern  climes;  and  vice 
versa.  As  buds  and  grafts  might  thus  have  a 
direct  and  ready  conveyance.  Such  persons 
migut  also  be  furnished  with  the  mosc  useful 
agricultural  books,  prints  of  small  light  models 
of  all  the  best  and  most  economical  agricultu- 
ral machines,  which  would  be  furnished  by  the 
manufactures,  or  patentees;  as  they  also  could 
allow  them  a  small  premium  for  ordeis  thus  re- 
ceived. Such  machinery  could  then  be  forward- 
ed to  the  nearest  seaport  in  trading  vessels. 
There  are  in  North  Carolina  six  circuits  01  the 
superiour  co-art ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  a  lo.id  of  seeds  might  be  disposed  of  in 
each  circuit;  by  attending  the  same,  conside--a- 
ble  knowledge  would  be  elicited,  and  much  cor- 
rect inform. iiion  obtained.  The  time  too  verv 
seasonable  for  travelling  and  dispersing  of  this 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

ENGLISH  METHOD  OF  CURING  BACON. 

Mr.  Skinner, 
About  twelve  months  ago,  or  perhaps  more, 
two  very  pleasing  communications  were  inserted 
in  your  highly  valued  paper,  teaching  us  how 
to  sa/e  our  bacon,  and  should  it  ever  be  my 
lot  to  tai;.e  charge  of  that  very  interesting 
branch  0:  do.Tiestic  ceconomy,  (for  as  yet  I 
am  only  a  consumer)  tne  inforitiation  therein 
contained  will  be  attentively  perused,  and  so  far 
as  the  receipts  of  the  adepts  are  not  incon- 
sistent, will  iie  strictly  adiicred  to.  They  are 
botii,  no  doaijt,  the  result  of  e.XDerience,  and 
whoever  should  be  doomed  to  dine  with  either 
of  the  gentlemen  I  am  persuaded  would  not  iiave 
cause  to  regret  that  their  kind  liost  had  ad'oin- 
istcred  any  other  than  his  own  favourite  pre- 
scription in  the  curing  ijf  his  hams,  and  it  is  more 
tii.iu  probable  such  is  the  excellencies  of  noth, 
that  as  str  ).ig  a  party  could  be  formed  to  sus- 
tain and  advocate  the  merits  of  each  particular 


AMERICAN   FAllMER. 
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'Z^m  asisi^wuTbe  fo^'thT^^^^glTthT^n-lof  the  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  of  Old 
t?v  r  supi  ort  of  the  "  hockside."  and  its  oppo-  England.  Vet  such  is  the  fact,  it  does  not  wound 
she-ori//other  words  the  Maryland  and  Virgi- 1  my  feelings  to  con  '^^  ^f  1^1!.^°  ,t'± 

nia 

that 


I  side  Every  man  of  reflection,  and  lo/io  looks  \  es  are  superior  to  our  own.  But  to  acknowledge 
./,  fmore  especially  if  he  should  belong  to. their  hams  equal  to  ours  would  be  givwg  it/i 
ti.at  very  knowing  and  respectable  family,  theUf;-y  thing;  and  such  is  the  estimate  placed 
CroakersO  must  see  that  this  is  bringing  about  a  upon  our  supposed  preeminence  in  this  particu- 
"bone"  of  contention  which  is  one  day  or  other  ^lar,  that  I  doubt  whether  there  is  not  many  a 
to  set  these  two  sister  states  by  the  ears— as  merry  landlady,  who  proud  of  her  renown  tor 
the  Missouri    question,  has  recently  done   with 


more  of  the  same  happy  family.  1  o  lie  Hock 
itcs  and  anti-hockites  will  one  day  (no  doubt 
distant)  be  the  badge  of  distinction  like  the 
White  and  Red  Rose  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Pardon  this  digression,  and  return  to  the  sub- 
ject—whilst we  have  been  instructed  and  pleas- 
ed by  the  communications  from  both  the  gen- 
tlemen, it  was  thought  that  it  would  not  be  other- 
wise than  appropriate  to  detail  a  conversation  with 
an  English  dealer  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  m 
pigs,  a  native  of  Hampshire  now  resident  in  Bal- 
timore, who  states  that  the  part  of  England 
from  whence  he  came  was  above  all  other  parts 
distinguished  for  the  curing  of  bacon,  and  that 
the  process  by  which  this  excellence  was  ef- 
fected is  hy  sinifing  or  burning  the  hair  instead 
of  taking  it  off^by  scalding,  in  the  way  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  pursue,  and  that  so  much 
tlie  more  was  the  singed  bacon  esteemed,  that 
it  would  command  from  four  to  five  and  six 
shillings     more  in   the  hundred  than  that  which 

was   cleansed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  scalding ;        ,  .    .        ,r  »  i-  ■ 

■Tnd  when    "ly   informant  lefl    England,    which  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry  tree,   which  is 
was   about  three  years   since,     that  cleansed  by  all  the  nourishment  the  bilk   Worm   requires, 
scaldinr  commanded    78  shillings,  and  the  sin-      Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  independence, 
eed  84  shiZgs  the  hundred.      He  represented  many  of  the  ladies  ot  Philadelphia  turned  their 


curing  bacon,  and  whose  dish  Jills  with  essence 
at  the  first  incision,  would  not  think  it  more 
reasonable  "  to  give  up  the  fisheries"  than  to 
give  up  the  question  of  supremacy  in  the 
curing  of  hams.  Sure  it  is  that  the  superior 
excellence  of  an  English  over  a  Maryland 
ham  cannot  be  acknowledged  without  having 
been   first  tasted  by 

"  RUSIN  URBE." 
August  28th,  1822. 

SILK  WORMS. 

The  Editors  of  the  Gazette  have  been  fa 
cured  with  a  translation  of  some  remarks  on 
the  Raising  of  Silk  Worms,  grounded  upon  the 
experiments  of  the  writer. 

From  these  exjjeriments  it  appears  that  the 
raising  of  Silk  Worms  is  not  only  very  sim- 
ple but  attended  with  little  labour,  and  does 
not  divert  the  hardy  hands  of  men  from  the 
work  of  their  fields,  as  women,  girls  and  boys 
may   be  advantageously  employed  in  spreading 


tlie  Cattle  Show  that  day,  which  attracted  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  the  members  of  the 
Agricultural  society.  A  week  after,  the  crop 
was  gathered,  and  thoroughly  smoked  in  a  bar- 
rel with  brimstone,  which  killed  the  larva  of 
the  worm,  when  it  is  metamorphosed  into  a 
butterfly,  and  perforates  the  ball  in  coming 
out.  The  balls  were  then  preserved  that  the 
silk  might  be  spun  at  leisure. 

In  cutting  open  a  ball  of  the  preceding  year, 
the  dead  worm  was  found  to  be  as  dry  as  pow- 
der, and  by  rubbing  it  between  the  fingers,  fell 
to  dust,  while  the  ball  was  free  of  stain.  In 
five  weeks  a  crop  of  25  pounds  of  silk  was  ga- 
thered as  good  in  all  respects,  as  any  ever  rais- 
d  in  the  South  of  France  or  Italy,  from  worms 
raised  in  a  piazza,  with  no  other  check  to  the 
free  operation  of  the  air,  than  what  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  Chinese  blinds,  the  sashes  having 
been  left  open ;  which  proves,  that  the  climate 
of  our  middle  states  is  favourable  to  the  raising 
of  silk  worms. 

The  writer  on  this  subject  supposes,  that  im- 
mense quantities  of  the  cods  or  raw  silk  may  be 
raised  in  this  country,  as  well  as  cotton,  and 
sent  abroad  to  be  spun  ;  thereby  producing  no 
contemptible  source  of  revenue. 

He  also  offers  the  opinion,  that  better 
goods  can  be  obtained  from  France  and  Italy, 
and  .It  a  cheaper  rate,  by  sending  them  cur  na- 
live  cods. 

A  friend  has  promised  us  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  silk  worm.  Should  he  see  this  it 
may  remind  him  of  It.  Edit.  A.  M.  Far. 


the  mode  of  cleaning  to  be  very  simple.  The 
hog  having  become  perfectly  dry  alter  it  is 
killed,  place  it  upon  the  ground  or  a  board,  co- 
ver it  over  with  straw  and  set  it  on  fire,  and 
after  burning  the  hair  quite  oft',  at  the  same 
time  taking  especial  care  not  to  burn  the  skin, 
it  should  then  be  hung  up  and  swept  clean, 
and  scraped  gently,  so  as  to  avoid  breaking 
the  skin  ;  after  it  has  been  washed  down,  it  is 
to  be  opened  and  cleansed  within,  &c.  My 
narrator  stated  another  peculiarity  of  no  great 
consequence,  and  not  having  it  is  believed  any 
effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion;  yet  as  at  variance  with  our  mode  it  is 
mentioned.  The  Hampshire  practice  is  to  cure 
the  shoulder,  middling  and  gammon;  united  in 
this  form  there  would  necessarily  be  less  rust 
or  outside.*  Kow  I  confess  myself  at  a  lots  for 
a  reason  shewing  why  this  singing  opeiation 
should  improve  the  bacon.  Yet  as  it  was  sta- 
ted to  me  as  a  received  fact,  and  that  there 
must  be  the  difference  the  price  denotes,  I 
thought  it  would  not  be  foreign  from  the  object 
of  your  paper  to  throw  it  to  the  public,  that 
the  knowing  ones,  and  the  curious,  if  they 
thought  proper'  might  amuse  themselves  with 
reasoning  into  causes,  or  make  experiments  to 
establish  or  controvert  facts  Because  the  pe- 
culiarity in  the  curing  of  English  hams  is  re- 
lated, it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  I  have  ever 
been  prevailed  upon  to  believe  for  a  moment 
that  an  English  ham  can  be  brought  in  com- 
parison with  one  of  our  own  curing — true  it  is 
to  taste  an  English  ham  has  never  been  my  lot, 
neither  have  1   ever   been   favoured  with   a  cut 


*  There  seems  to  be  good  reason  in  this — es/i 
daily  as  some  good  judges  recommended  to  salt 
it  on  boards,  and  to  let  every  thing  drain  oft' 
On  the  other  hand  our  old  friend  Sylvanus, 
who  has  got  to  be  authority  on  this  subject,  says, 
that  middlings,  shoulders  and  hams,  should  re- 
main in  salt,  and  smoked  different  /teriods  of  time 
according  to  their  thickness. — Edit.  A.  M.  Far. 


attention  to  raising  silk  works  at  their  own 
homes,  and  they  wore  gowns  of  silk  of  their 
own  raising  ;  and  to  this  day,  rows  of  the  mul- 
berry are  still  standing  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
city.  Numerous  causes  could  be  here  enumera- 
ted why  the  good  work  was  not  persevered  in. 
But  tlie  object  of  the  writer  is,  to  induce  thou- 
sands, who  cannot  be  more  profitably  employ- 
ed, to  re-commence,  or  start  anew,  in  one  of 
the  most  delightful  pursuits — and  for  this  pur- 
pose gives  the  following  experiment 

In  the  first  week  of  May,  when  the  leavescf 
the  mulberry  began  to  expand,  the  writer, 
lio  resides  about  two  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
took  out  of  a  china  tureen,  a  paper  upon  which 
the  butterflies  of  the  preceding  year  had  laid 
their  eggs.  The  tureen  had  remained  untouch 
ed  in  a  closet  of  an  upper  room  on  the  north 
_.de  of  the  house,  where  there  had  been  no  fire. 
The  paper  of  eggs  was  opened  before  an  open 
window,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they 
would  hatch  by  the  simple  action  of  the  atmos 
phere,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  Be- 
tween the  5th  and  8th  of  the  month,  more 
worms,  not  larger  than  ants,  were  hatched,  than 
he  could  keep  with  the  small  quantity  of  mul 
berry  trees  he  had  been  able  to  collect. 

In  the  piazza  fronting  the  south,  wainscoated, 
closed  with  ten  windows,  and  Cliinese  blinds,  a 
wire  10  feet  by  4  was  prepared.  The  worms  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  branches  of  mulberry 
laid  on  the  paper  where  they  had  hatched, 
and  then  deposited  on  the  wire  frame.  An  ex 
tent  of  about  18  inches  square  was  at  first  suffi 
cient  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  worms.  The 
fresh  leaves  were  distributed  to  them  with  a 
free  hand.  Their  growth  was  so  rapid,  that  in 
less  than  a  week  they  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  frame!  In  the  fourth  week  they  were  too 
crowded.  Signs  of  their  coming  to  maturity 
were  visible — small  sticks  and  brush  were  ar- 
ranged for  them   to  climb   and  work  upon.     By 


lilidVtoviaV  CorresYonAence. 


Boston,  September  27,  1822. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  this  moment  returned  from  the  Wor- 
cester Cattle  Show — the  exhibition  of  Stcck  was 
considered  very  fine — the  working  cattle  are  su- 
perior to  any  thing  ever  exhibited  in  Massachu- 
etts  before — the  town  of  Worcester  alone  turned 
out  125  yoke  of  oxen,  all  attached  to  one  chain — 
altogether,  there  were  exhibited  about  300  yoke 
of  oxen.  Col.  Powell  of  Pennsylvania  and  Dr. 
Stewart  of  Baltimore,  were  there,  and  expressed 
themselves  highly  pleased.  Mr.  Stephen  Wil- 
liams' improved  short  horned  Bull  was  much  ad- 
mired. But  I  do  not  think  him  equal  to  Col. 
Lloyd's  Champion. 

Many  of  your  Eastern  friends  were  at  the  , 
Show.  Mr.  Parsons' stock,  Holderness,  obtained 
the  first  premium.  You  are  confidently  expect- 
ed at  the  Brighton  Show,  and  Capt.  Winship  tells 
me,  from  the  entries  already  made,  that  there  will 
be  a  good  exhibition.  I  hope  you  will  find  it  con- 
venient to  attend. 


"miM  m^mmMm^, 
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PRICES  CtmRENT.- corrected  weekly. 

Red  wheat,  gl  27  tol  31— White  do.,  ^1  35  to 
1  45 — Corn,  55  cts,  for  new,  60  to  65  cts  for  old — 
Oats,  Z5  to  j7^  cts. — Rye,  65  cts. — Flour  from 
the  wagons,  §6  37^  to  6  50— Shad,  No.  1.  trim- 
mcd_,  $7  50  to  S58— No.  2,  $5  50  to  g7 — No.  1, 
untrimnied,  $7 — No.  2,  do.  $6 — Herrings,  No.  1, 
go  25  to  3  37 — No.  2,  $3  to  3  12 — Beef,  Northern 
messperbbl.  glOto  10  25 — Baltimore,  prime  do. 


_ ^  ^   g9tog975 — Hams,  12  to  15  cts.— middlings,  10  to 

tiie'^Od  of  JuncVthey    had   so  far  advanced    in'H  cents.— Other  articles  same  as  last  report, 
spinning,  that  a  sample  of  silk  was  exhibited  at      TOBACCO— No  sales,  very  dull. 


No.  29.— Vol.  4. 


AMKRIOAX  FAllMKK.— Baltimore,  lllli  OcioiiKu,  tSSa. 
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HOJrnCULTUKE. 


POMARIUM  BRITANNICUM, 

.'/;;  Historical  and  Botanical  account  of  Fruits, 
known  in  Gnat  Britain,  by  Henry  Fhiiijis, 
— Second  Jul  it  ion. 

(Continued  from  page  ^18.) 

MULBERRY.— MORUS. 

In  Botany,  a  Genus  of  the  Mondcia  Tetandria 
Class. 

That  the  miilbevry-tree  is  a  native  of  other 
parts  of  Asia  besides  China  and  Persia,  we 
have  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  where,  in  the 
2d  book  of  Samuel,  we  read  that  David  came 
upon  the  Philistines,  and  smote  them  over 
against  the  mulberry-trees.  Again,  in  the 
Psalms,  we  read,  "He  destroyed  their  vines 
with  hailstones,  and  their  mulberry-trees  with 
frost." 

This  fruit  was  first  brought  from  Persia  in- 
to Greece  and  Rome,  and  was  more  esteem- 
ed by  the  Romans,  even  in  tlicir  most  luxuri 
ous   days,  than   any  other  fruit. 

Ovid'  has  celebrated  this  tree  in  his  story  of 
Pyranius  and  Thisbe : — 

The  berries,  stain'd  with  blood,  began  to  show 
A  dark  complexion,   and  forgot  their  snow  ; 
VVMiile,  fatten'd  with  a  flowing  gore,  the  root 
AVas  doom'd  for  ever  to  a  purple  fruit. 
The  pray'r  which,  dying,  Thisbe  had  preferr'd. 
Both  gods  and  parents  with  compassion  heard : 
The  whiteness  of  the  mulberry  soon  fled, 
And,  i-ip'ning,   sadden'd  in  a  dusky  red. 

Pliny  obsei-ves  (book  xv.  c.  24,)  that  "  there 
is  no  other  tree  that  was  so  neglected  by  the 
wit  of  man,  cither  by  grafting,  or  in  giving  it 
names,  except  that  of  making  the  fruit  large 
and  fair."  "  At  Rome,"  he  continues, 
make  a  difference  between  the  m\ilbcrrics  of 
Ostia  and  those  of  Tusculum."  Tliis  author 
obsei'ves,  in  his  xvi//;  book  c.  25,  that,  "of  all 
the  cultivated  trees,  the  mulberry  is  the  last 
that  buds,  and  which  it  never  does  until  the 
cold  weather  is  past;  and  was  thei-efore  called 
the  wisest  of  all  the  trees;  but  when  it  begins 
to  put  forth  buds,  it  dispatches  the  business  in 
one  night,  and  that  with  so  much  force,  that 
their  breaking  forth   may  be  evidently  heard." 

The  mulberry  was  much  used  in  medicine 
by  the  Romans,  particularlv  for  the  diseases  of 
the  mouth,  the  windpipe,  the  uvula,  and  the 
stomach.  The  leaves  and  the  roots  were  also 
used  medicinally  by  thenu  (Plini,-,  b.  xxiii. 
c.  17.) 

The  mulberry-tree  is  stated  to  have  been  in 
troduced  to  this  country  in  the  year  1548,  and 
it  is  said  that  it  was  first  planted  at  Sion  House, 
where  the  original  trees  still  thrive,  and  which 
I  have  seen  since  the  first  part  of  this  work 
has  been  put  to  press.  The  interior  of  these 
trees  is  so  entirely  decayed,  that  the  timber  has 
so  far  returned  to  its  native  earth  that  it  will 
crumble  in  the  hand ;  yet  its  branches,  that  are 
supported  by  props,  are  so  well  nourished  by 
means  of  the  bark,  that  the  fruit  and  the  foli- 
age appear  as  luxuriant  as  those  of  the  youngest 
trees :  a  strong  proof  of  the  durability  of  tlie 
mulberry-tree  in  this  country.  The  first  Duke 
of  Northumberland  said  he  could  trace  these 
trees  back  three  centuries. 

This  fruit  is  mentioned  by  Tusser,  in  1557, 
and  by  Gerard  in  1597,  who  notices  both  the 
white  and  the  black  mulberry,  and  says  they 
grow  in  sundry  gardens  in  England:  he  adds, 
"  that  in  Italy  they  do  maintain  great  woods 
and  groves  of  them,  that  their  silk-worms  may 
feed  thereon." 


The  planting  of  mulbcrry-trccs  was  nuich 
en  ouragcd  by  King  James  the  First,  about  the 
^•earlGOa;  but  parties  running  so  high  at  that 
)cnod,  the  attention  of  the  nation  was  occupi- 
ed on  political  affairs;  and  the  procuring  of  silk 
in  .England  was  neglected,  and  has  never  smce 
been  attempted,  although  the  mulberry-tree  has 
be.  .1  found  to  thrive  exceedingly  well,  and  the 
silk-worms  to  spin  as  well  as  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  mulberry-trees  are  now 
alive,  and  bearing  fruit  in  many  parts  of  the 
countrv,  that  were  planted  in  the  time  of  James 
the  First,  which  is  a  proof  of  their  durability. 
I  have  lately  seen  a  mulberry-trcc,  of  the  nigra 
species,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  in  England,  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cnimbie,  adjoining  Greenwich  Park  :  and, 
notwithstanding  its  neglected  and  dilapidated 
state,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  I  have 
seen  in  the  shape  of  a  fruit-tree  in  this  coun- 
try. It  throws  out  ten  large  branches  so  near 
the  earth,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  half  a 
score  of  large  trees  rather  than  of  one;  and 
notwithstanding  many  of  the  projecting  branches 
have  been  sawed  oil",  still  it  completely  covers 
a  circumference  of  150  feet;  and  although  the 
elder  trees  have  fixed  their  abode  in  some  parts 
of  the  trunk,  and  other  parts  are  co\ered  with 
ivy,  yet  it  continues  to  give  shoots  as  vigor- 
ous as  the  youngest  tree,  and  produces  the  fi- 
nest mulberries  in  England.  It  is  a  regular 
bearer;  and  the  gardener  assured  me  that  he 
gathered  more  than  eighty  quarts  a  week  du 
ring  the   season. 

It  is  observed  in  Evelyn's  Sylva,  that  this  tree 
possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  breeding  no 
vermin,  neither  does  it  harbour  any  caterpillar 
except  the  silk-worm.  The  fruit,  when  ripe, 
stains  the  hands  ;  but  when  unripe,  is  a  good 
cleanser. 

It  is  one  of  the  latest  trees  to  blossom,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  to  ripen  its  fruit  ;  which, 
when  ripe,  is  of  a  cooling  aperient  nature,  but 
quite  of  an  opposite  quality  when  unripe,  being 
a  strong  astringent ;  and  it  has  been  already  ob- 
served to  harbour  no  insects,  yet  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar food  of  a  voracious  worm. 

The  root  of  the  mulberry-tree  has  an  acrid 
bitter  taste  ;  it  is  powerful  in  its  effects  ;  and  has 
Ijecn  used  with  great  advantage  against  worms, 
particularly  the  tape-worm.  The  juice  of  this 
fruit,  mixed  with  cider,  is  esteemed  the  best  of 
all  the    English  vinous  liquors. 

Miller  mentions  eight  varieties  of  this  agree- 
able fruit ;  which  appears  to  be  again  duly  ap- 
preciated at  the  dessert,  as  I  find  it  is  cultiva- 
ted in  a  hothouse  belonging  to  T.  A.  Knight, 
Esq.,  who,  I  believe,  is  the  first  person  that  has 
attempted  to  force  this  excellent  berry.  In  the 
garden  of  Thos.  Wm.  Coke,  Esq.  M.  P, 
Holkham  Hall,  Norfolk,  there  are  two  mulberry- 
trees  trained  to  a  trellis,  upon  a  south  wall. 
These  trees  are  about  16  feet  high,  and  the 
lateral  extent  of  the  branches  of  one  of  them 
is  upwards  o^  94  feet,  and  the  other  exceeds  97 
feet.  They  have  been  planted  about  30  years  ; 
and  it  is  found  that  the  fruit  is  much  larger 
than  that  produced  on  standard  trees,  and  their 
time  of  maturity  much  earlier,  and  affording  an 
abundant  succession  from  the  middle  of  July 
until  October.  They  are  pruned  twice  a  year, 
leaving  spurs  of  two  inches  long,  which,  at  the 
winter  pruning,  are  shortened  to  about  an  inch 
in  length.  It  is  both  a  common  and  a  bad  prac 
tice  to  make  grass- plats  under  mulberry-trees, 
by  this  means  retarding  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  by  the  coolness  of  the  grass  ;  whereas  the 
heat  reflected  from  the  earth  would  greatly  pro 
■  mote  the  ripening. 


'I'lie  mulberry  must  have  been  a  most  valua- 
ble tree  to  the  Persians  and  Chinese  in  anci- 
ent times,  on  account  of  it's  leaves  feeding  the 
silk-worms,  which  enabled  them  to  supply  all 
the  kiiov,!!!  world  with  silk,  tlie  price  of  which, 
in  Europe,  was  an  equal  weiglit  of  pure  gold, 
even  as  late  as  Justinian's  time,  A.  D.  52C.  Ma- 
dame de  CJenlis  gives  the  invention  of  silks  to 
the  Chinese  ;  she  relates  in  her  work,  (La  Bo- 
taniquc,  Historique  et  Littcrairc)  that  the  Em- 
press Siling  Clii,  wife  to  Hoamti,  was  desired 
by  that  emperor  to  examine  the  silk-worms,  and 
endeavour  to  turn  their  web  to  some  useful  pur- 
pose, which  she  did,  after  various  trials  and 
experiments;  and  by  feeding  them  with  mul- 
berry-leaves, she  discovered  the  means  of  wind- 
"ng  the  silks,  and  tlic  making  of  silk  stuffs,  which 
slie  embroidered  with  flowers  and  birds.  Vol- 
tair  states,  that  the  valuable  insect  tliat  produ- 
ces tlie  silk,  is  originally  from  China,  front 
whence  it  was  carried  into  Persia,  though  not 
until  very  late,  together  with  the  art  of  weav- 
ing  the  down  in  which  it  is  enveloped. 

Should  a  few  spirited  land-proprietors  make 
the  experiment  of  grubbing  up  their  hedge- 
rows, and  planting  fences  of  mulberry-trees,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  in  a  few  years  they  would 
reap  as  great  a  profit  from  their  hedges  as  from 
their  corn.  It  would  find  immediate  employ 
for  many  labourers,  and  would  in  time  require 
the  assistance  of  thousands  of  the  lower  classes 
to  gather  the  leaves  and  attend  to  the  breeding 
and  feeding  of  the  silk-worms,  the  winding  of 
the  silk,  &c.:  indeed,  the  whole  process  is  cal- 
culated as  an  emjjloy  for  the  aged  and  the  infirm, 
who,  being  unable  to  do  laborious  work,  must 
now,  of  necessity,  add  to  the  we'ghtof  the  pa- 
rochial taxes,  lam  fully  ofopinion  that  it  would  be 
the  foundation  of  apermanent  reduction  in  the  poor 
rates,  which  must  continue  to  augment,  unless 
employ  be  found  equal  to  the  increase  of  the 
population.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  trees, 
which  are  planted  for  the  feeding  of  the  silk- 
worms, are  seldom  suffered  to  grow  to  a  height 
to  injure  the  land  ;  but  they  are  kept  as  shrubs 
or  espaliers.  The  great  nurseries  of  mulber- 
ry plants,  in  the  plain  of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  are 
produced  from  seeds  obtained  by  rubbing  a  rope 
of  esparts  with  ripe  mulberries,  and  then  bu- 
rying the  rope  two  inches  under  ground.  As 
the  young  plants  come  up,  they  are  drawn  and 
transplanted ;  the  trees  are  afterwards  set  out 
n  rows  in  the  fields,  and  pruned  once  in  two 
years. 

It  is  now  2,143  years  since  wrought  wlks  were 
first  introduced  into  Greece  from  Persia ;  and 
about  fort\'-nine  years  afterwards  the  Grecians 
obtained  them  from  India. 

In  Rome  a  law  was  passed  by  the  senate  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  forbidding  men  to  debase 
themselves  by  wearing  silk,  as  being  fit  only 
for  women. 

Heliogabalus  was  the  first  Roman  that  wore 
a  garment  all  silk,  v/hich  must  have  been  about 
the  year  220,  A.  D.  The  Emperor  Aurelia- 
nus,  who  died  in  275,  denied  his  empress  a 
robe  of  silk,  because  it  was  too  dear.  In  the 
year  555  some  monks,  who  had  been  in  India, 
brought  some  eggs  of  the  silk-worm  to  Constan- 
tinople, where,  in  time,  they  produced  raw 
silk,  which  was  manufactured  at  Athens,  Thebes, 
Corinth,  &c. 

Charlemagne  sent  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  a 
present  of  a  belt,  and  two  silken  vests,  in  the 
year  "80,  which  is  the  earliest  account  we 
have  of  silk  being  seen  in  this  country. 

In  1130  the  Sicilians  were  taught  to  breed 
silk-worms,  and  to  spin  and  weave  silk  ;  from 
whence  the  art  was  carried  to  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  south  of  France.     Some  noblemen's  ladies 
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wore  silk  mantles  at  a  ball  given  at  Kenilworth 
Castle,  in  \\'arwickshire,  in  1286;  and  it  was 
■worn   bv  the  English  clergy  in  1554. 

Stockings  made  of  silk  were  first  worn  by 
Henry  the  Second,  of  France,  in  1543  ;  and  in 
1549  mulberry-trees  were  jjropagated  through 
all  France  ;  and  the  breeding  of  silk-worms  was 
much  encouraged  by  Henry  the  Fourth  of  that 
country. 

Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  received  a  few 
pair  of  silk  stockings  from  Spain  ;  but  knit  silk 
stockings  were  not  known  until  they  were  made 
by  Mrs.  Montag-ue,  who  presented  the  first  pair 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Thus  silk  has  gradually 
come  into  use,  and  it  is  now  so  common  in 
this  country,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
female  servant  in  the  streets  of  London,  or  any 
part  01  the  kingdom,  who  had  not  some  portion 
of  her  dress  composed  of  silk. 

The  alba,  or  white  mulberry,  is  a  native  of 
China. 

The  nigra,  or  black  mulberry,  is  the  tree  of 
the  largest  size,  and  the  fruit  is  of  a  blackish 
red  colour,  and  from  it  a  good  wine  is  made: 
this  variety  is  a  native  of  Persia. 

The  inibra,  or  red  mulberry,  is  a  native  of 
Virginia. 

The  Japan  mulberry-tree  is  called  Pajiyrife 
ra,  from  the  bark  of  which  a  kind  of  paper  is 
made. 

The  mulberry-tree's  seldom  producing  fruit 
luitil  it  has  arrived  at  a  considerable  age,  has 
been  much  against  it's  cultivation ;  but  it  is 
now  discovered,  that  by  grafting  it  from  the 
aged  trees,  or,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  putting 
an  old  head  on  young  shoulders,  it  soon  becomes 
fruitful. 

NECTARINE.— AMYGDALUS,  MUC- 
PERSCEA. 

In   Botany,  a   Genus  of   the  Icosandria    JMino- 
gyjiia  Class. 

This  fruit  is  thought  to  have  derived  it's 
name  from  Nectar,  a  beverage  supposed  to  be 
dj-unk  by   the  heathen  gods. 

It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  was  brought  into 
this  country,  with  the  peach,  about  the  year 
1524.  It  does  not  appear  at  that  time  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  any  name  distinct  from 
Qther  jjeaches  of  whick  it  is  a  species,  as  Ge- 
rard was  living  when  it  was  first  obtained,  and 
published  his  History  of  Plants  about  thirty-five 
years  later,  wherein  he  describes  four  kinds  of 
peaches,  and  says,  "  they  are  set  and  planted  in 
gardens  and  vineyasds :  I  have  them  all  in  my 
garden,"  continues  he,  "with  many  other  sorts," 
■which  shows  there  was  a  variety  v/hen  first  in- 
troduced. He  mentions  one  kind  of  peach  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  Nectarine,  Persica  ru- 
bra. "The  fruit  of  peaches,"  says  Gerard, 
>'  of  this  sort,  be  round,  of  a  red  colour  on  the 
outside:  the  meat  likewise  about  the  stone  is  of 
a  gallant  red  colour.  These  kinds  of  peaches 
?ii'e  very  like  to  wine  in  taste,  and  therefore 
•marvellous  pleasant." 

Pliny  says,  of  all  the  peaches,  the  ojie  most 
admired  in  Rome  is  that  named  Duracina,  from 
the  solid  substance  of  the  meat ;  which  seems 
to  agree  with  the  quality  of  the  nectarine,  tlie 
principal  distinction  of  which,  from  other  peach- 
es, consists  in  the  firmness  and  fineness  of  it's 
pulp,  it's  supcriour  flavour,   and  smooth  skin. 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  necta- 
rines having  grown  not  only  on  peach-trees, 
but  on  branches  bearing  both  beaches  and  nec- 
tarines, without  either  budding  or  grafting: 
■whether  this  is  owing  to  it's  being  so  nearly  al 
Jied  to  the  peach,  or  by  the  pollen  of  the  nee 
marine  being  conveyed  by  the  bees  or  the  wind. 
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I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain,  although 
this  circumstance  has  occurred  in  the  gardens 
of  persons  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  fruits, 
as  witness  Mr.  ^^■ilmot,  of  Isleworth ;  James 
\A'yatt,  Esq.,  Hounslow;  William  Gilpin,  Esq., 
East  Sheen  ;  and  in  the  garden  of  the  Earl  of 
Landcsborough,  Yorkshire. 

Thompson  has  beautifully  distinguished  it  from 
the  common  peach  in  his  Seasons : — 


-As  I  steal  along  the  sunny  wall. 


Where  autumn  basks  with  fruit  empurpled  deep, 
My  pleasing  theme  continual  prompts  m  y  thought; 
Presents  the  downy  peach,  the  shining  plum. 
The  ruddy,  fragrant  nectarine  ;  and,  dark 
Beneath  his  ample  leaf,  the  luscious  fig. 

The  flowers  have  an  aromatic  bitter  taste, 
and,  when  fresh,  an  infusion  of  half  an  ounce  in 
water,  or  a  drachm,  when  dr^  and  sweetened 
with  sugar,  is  a  useful  laxative  for  children. 
(Brookes,  vol.  6.J 

OLIVE.— OLEA. 

In  Botany,  a  Genus  of  the  Diandria  jSIonogy- 
nia  Class. 

Of  this  tree  we  have  very  ancient  mention, 
since  it  is  related,  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  that 
the  dove  which  Noah  sent  out  of  the  ark,  re- 
turned with  an  olive  leaf  in  it's  mouth,  by  which 
he  knew  that  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  had  aba- 
ted. Since  this  time  the  olive-branch  has  been 
used  as  an  emblem  of  peace  by  all  civilized  na^ 
tions  ;  and  it  is  observed  that  a  green  bough  an- 
swers tlie  same  purpose  amongst  tlie  most  savage 
people  in   every  part  of  the  world. 

That  the  olive-tree  was  anciently  very  much 
esteemed  by  the  Hebrews,  is  proved  by  tlie  pa- 
rable of  Jothara.: — 

"  The  trees  went  forth  on  a  time  to  anoint  a 
king  over  them  ;  and  they  said  to  the  olive-tree 
Reign  thou  over  us.  But  the  olive-tree  said  un- 
to them.  Should  I  leave  my  fatness,  wherewitli 
by  me  they  honour  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be 
promoted  over  otlier  trees?" — Judges,  chap,  ix 
verse  ". 

David  also  seems  to  have  considered  the 
olive  as  a  blessing  when  he  says,  "Thy  children 
like  the  olive-branches  round  about  thy  table : 
Lo!  thus  shall  tke  man  be  blessed  that  feareth 
the  Lord." 

The  Grecians  appear  to  have  thought  no  less 
of  this  tree  and  it's  fruit  than  the  Israelites.  In 
their  fabulous  histories,  we  are  informed,  that 
he  gods  having  been  called  on  to  settle  a  dispute 
l)etween  Neptune  and  Minerva,  arising  from  the 
desire  of  each  of  them  to  give  name  to  the  new 
city  of  Cecrops ;  they  determined  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  one  who  should  produce  the 
most  beneficial  gift  to  mankind.  Neptune,  stri 
king  the  ground  witli  his  trident,  created  a  horse  ; 
but  Minerva,  by  causing  an  olive-tree  to  spring 
from  the  earth,  gained  lier  point,  and  from  her 
was  the  city  called  Athena;,  now  Athens,  since 
the  olive,  the  emblem  of  peace  or  agriculture, 
was  much  preferable  to  the  horse,  the  symbol  of 
war  and  bloodshed.  Minerva  and  the  Graces 
arc  also  represented  as  crowned  with  olive- 
branches. 

A  contribution  of  olives  was  given  by  all  thi. 
(irecians  who  attended  the  Panathena:a,  a  fes- 
tival held  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva 
Those  who  excelled  in  any  of  the  games  during 
tliis  festival,  were  ci'owned  with  a  wreath  of 
olives,  which  grew  in  the  grove  of  Academus,  a 
place  near  tlie  city,  witli  spacious  and  shady 
walks,  belonging  to  a  man  of  that  name.  Plato 
having  here  opened  a  school  of  philosophy,  all 
places  of  learning  have  been  since  called  Aca- 
demies. 


As  to  the  soil  of  tlie  olive-tree,  we  may  con- 
clude, from  several  passages  in  Scripture,  that 
it  grew  naturally  in  Syria ;  but  pai  ticularly  near 
Jerusalem,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  so   often  mentioned   in  the  New  Testa- 

ent.  It  was  first  planted  in  Italy  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  Serviiis  Tullis,  the 
sixth  king  of  Rome;  and  in  that  very  year 
was  Nebuchadnezzar  restored  to  his  understand- 
ng  and  his  kingdom,  after  having  spent  seven 
years  among  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

The  olive  seems  to  have  been  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Romans;  as  Pliny  says,  "except 
the  vine,  there  is  not  a  tree  bearing  fruit  of  so 
great  account  as  the  olive.  Fenestella  informs 
us,"  says  this  author,  ^'  that  during  the  reign  of 
Tarquenius  Priscus,  which  was  about  the  183d 
jtar  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  there  were 
no  olive-trees  either  in  Italy,  Spain,  or  Africa, 
which  is  a  strong  presumption  that  they  grew 
originally  only  in  Syria."  Theophrastus  states, 
that  in  the  440th  year  of  the  city,  there  were 
no  olive-trees  in  Italy,  but  on  the  coast,  and 
within  forty  miles  of  the  sea;  but  Pliny  says,  in 
his  time,  they  were  to  be  found  in  the  very 
heart  of  Spain  and  France,  but  that  the  olives 
of  Syria,  although  smaller,  produced  the  best 
oil.  Virgil  mentions  but  three  kinds  of  olives: 
Columella  mentions  ten  varieties,  but  says  h&>. 
believes  they  wei-e  much  more  numerous. 

The  olive-tree  was  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1570;  but  there  is  little  in- 
ducement for  us  to  cultivate  it,  since  it  is  by  no 
means  handsome,  and  we  have  no  desire  for  its 
ripe  fruit.  Besides,  tlie  climate  in  general  is 
not  sufficiently  warm  to  assure  us  of  a  crop, 
tliough  I  have  no  doubt  Ijut  it  would  flourish  in 
many  situations  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sussex 
Downs,  where  the  fig-tree  thrives:  indeed,  in 
some  parts  of  Devonshire  it  is  found  as  a  stan- 
dard tree,  and  is  seldom  injured  by  tlie  frost. 

According  to  Columella,  this  tree  flourishes 
best  in  dry  hills  that  are  full  of  white  clay  ;  for 
iu  moist  and  fat  fields  it  produces  plenty  of 
leaves,  but  no  fruit.  Though  this  author  con- 
tradicts the  idea  that  the  olive  will  not  grov/ 
sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  he  states,  that  where 
an  oak   has  stood  it  cannot  be  raised. 

The  olive-tree  requires  but  little  care  in  the 
cultivation,  and  produces  fruit  but  once  in  two 
years.  This  fi-uit  the  modern  Greeks  during 
Lent  eat  in  its  ripe  state,  without  any  prepara- 
tion,  but  a  little  pepper,  or  salt  and  oil. 

We  receive  it  from  the  south  of  France,  from 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  pickled  in  the  following 
manner:  it  is  gathered  unripe,  and  suffered  to 
steep  in  water  some  days,  and  afterwards  put 
into  a  ley  of  water  and  barilla,  or  kali,  with  the 
ashes  of  olive-stones  calcined,  or  witli  lime.  It 
is  then  bottled  or  barrelled  with  salt  and  water, 
and  in  this  state  do  we  meet  with  it  at  the  des- 
serts of  our  most  wealtliy  tables,  where  fashion 
lias  done  much  in  having  introduced  and  given  a 
fondness  for  olives,  which  seems  to  be  an  acquir- 
ed taste:  however,  they  are  grateful  to  the 
stomach,  and  are  considered  good  to  promote  di- 
gestion and  appetite. 

But  olives  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  the  oil  that  they  produce,  which  is  not  only  a 
profitable  article  of  commerce,  but  forms  a  prin- 
cipal one  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  pla- 
ces where  these  trees  are  found.  This  oil  is 
contained  in  the  pulp  only,  whereas  otlier  fruits 
have  it  in  the  nut  or  kernel.  It  is  obtained  by 
simple  pressure,  in  the  following  manner:  tlic 
olives  are  first  bruised  by  a  mill-stone,  and  af- 
terwards put  into  the  trough  of  a  press  for  tiie 
purpose,  whicli,  by  means  of  turning  a  strong 
screw,  forces,  all  the,  liquor  out,  which  is  called 
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TiV^/H  ciiV.  A  coavscv  kind  is  nbtuiiud  aflcrwards, 
bv  aOdiiis  hot  Avatcr  to  tlu-  l)iaiscJ  i'niit. 

'The  oil  of  olive  seems  to  have  been  of  great 
utility  to  the  ancients,  since  Aristxus,  son  of 
Apolio  by  Cvrene,  was  regaidcd  as  a  rural  dei- 
ty for  having  taught  mankind  to  extract  it,  and 
also  to  make  honey,  cheese,  and  butter.  The 
wrestlers  -were  anointed  with  it ;  and  it  was  made 
a  substitute  for  butter,  which  among  the  Romans 
was  used  as  a  medicine. 

We  find,  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  that  oil 
formed  a  principal  part  of  the  meat  ofterings, 
which  the  Israelites  presented  to  the  Lord : 
"  If  thou  bring  an  oblation  of  a. meat  offering  ba- 
ken  in  the  oven,  it  shall  be  unleavened  cakes 
of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  or  unleavened  wa- 
fers anointed  with  oil.  And  if  thy  oblation  be  a 
meat  offering,  baken  in  the  frying  pan,  it  shall 
be  made  of  fine  flour  with  oil." 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  in  the  500th  year  of  the 
city,  when  Appius  Claudius  and  L.  Jimius  were 
consuls  togctlier,  a  pound  of  oil  was  sold  for 
twelve  ases;  but  that  in  the  year  6S0,  ten  pounds 
of  oil  sold  for  one  as,  and  that,  in  twenty-two 
years  after  that  time,  Italy  was  able  to  furnish 
the  provinces  with  oil ;  and  it  was  much  used 
at  their  baths,  having,  as  they  supposed,  the 
property  of  warming  the  body,  and  defending  it 
against  the  cold. 

The  best  olive-oil  at  present  is  obtained  from 
Provence 


and  ugly,  then  they  colour  their  eyebrows  that 
they  may  not  appear  old."  More  than  half  the 
knowledge  in  selling  horses,  consists  in  lioiv  to 
c/ieal,  and  in  buying,  to  detect  the  tricks  of  the 
dealer.  "  It  is  an  infallible  maxim  (says  our 
author),  that  a  man  should  never  buy  a  horse 
which  is  both  light-bodied  and  fiery,  because  such 
horses  destroy  themselves  in  an  instant.  Many 
people  do  ignorantly  confound  fieryness  with 
vigour,  or  high  mettle  ;  whereas,  true  mettle 
doth  not  consist  in  fi'etting,  or  trampling,  dancing, 
and  so  forth,  but  in  being  very  sensible  of  the  spur. 
Not  but  tliat  fiery  horses  are  many  times  high 
mettled,  but  their  fault  is  in  being  so  with  this 
fretful  disposition."  Again  :  "  A  horse  low  in 
cannot  be  made  plump  unless  he  eat  much 
hay,  which  makes  his  belly  like  that  of  a  cow  with 
calf."  Tills  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  /lay  atidnvater 
system  at  livery  stables,  mentioned  by  Tafitin,v/h.o 
remarks  very  truly,  that  a  horse  which  has  eaten 
much  hay  is  not  fit  to  travel  or  labour,  because 
the  stomach  being  too  much  filled,  presses  on  the 
lungs,  and  impedes  the  breath.  Also,  he  says, 
that  horses  which  are  kept  on  straw,  or  poor  food, 
are  obliged  to  eat  so  great  a  t/uantity,  for  so  lit- 
tle nutriment,  that  they  are  not  fit  for  business, 
nor  can  Ije  put  to  labour  without  danger  to  their 
wind  ;  norto  any  profit,  they  are  so  sluggish  and 
unweildy. 

The  custom  of  robbing  horses  of  their  corn  at 
stables  (or  otherwise  charging  for  that  which  was 


Olive-oil  is  esteemed  good  for  the   breast  and  never  given  to  them),  is  the  worst  species  of  theft 
lungs;    it  tempers  the  sharp  choleric  humours  I  imaginable.     At  livery  stables,   they  will  bring 


in  the  bowels,  is  useful  against  all  corrosive 
mineral  poisons,  as  arsenic,  &c. ;  opens  the  uri- 
nary passages;  and  is  good  for  the  stone  and  the 
gravel. 

The  wood  of  the  olive-tree  is  used  by  cabinet- 
makers, from  it's  being  beautifully  veined,  and 
admitting   an  excellent  polish. 


Selections  from  late  numbers  of  the  London  Far- 
mer's Journal,  received  at  the  office  of  the 
American  Farmer. 

Sir  Wm.  Hope's  "  Com/ilete  Horseman,"  abridg- 
ed from  the  French  of  the  S/e!(7'DE  Solleysel. 
Published  in  1717. 

It  would  be  curious  to  inquire  how  many  of  the 
conclusions  in   this  body    of   Horsemanship  and 
Farriery,  which  are  said  to  be  founded  on  expe 
rience,  have  been  since  confirmed  by  that  test  of 
truth.     The  first  we  meet  with  is  this: — 

"  OF  THE  EYE-PITS." 

"  The  eye-pits  should  not  be  too  much  sunk, 
for  if  they  are  deep  and  hollow,  they  are  ugly, 
and  make  the  horse  appear  to  be  old.  Horses 
that  come  out  of  an  old  stallion,  have  it  from  their 
very  youth,  some  more,  some  less." 

"  OF    THE    EYE." 

"  If  you  can  perceive  above  the  bottom,  or  ap- 
ple, of  the  eye,  as  it  were,  tnvo  grairvi  of  chimney 
sootjijced  to  it,  it  is  a  sign  the  chrystal  is  clear  and 
transparent ;  and  if  to  this,  the  bottom  of  the  eye 
be  without  spot,  or  wholeness,  then  the  eye  will 
be  good." 

"  OF    THE    AGE." 

"  Another  certain  mark  of  old  age  [having  de- 
scribed the  usual  marks  by  the  mouth]  is  when  a 
horse  scelith  ;  that  is,  when  upon  his  eyebrows 
about  the  breadth  of  a  farthing  of  white  hairs, 
mixed  with  those  of  his  natural  colour.  A  liorse 
never  seeleth  until  he  be  14  years  old,  and  always 
before  15  or  16,  at  farthest.  Horse-coursers 
[dealers]  commonly  pull  out  those  white  hairs 
with  pincers  ;  but  if  there  be  so  many  that  it  can- 
^lOt  be  done  without  making  the  horse  look  bald 


out  your  horse  as  round  as  a  barrel,  and  as  bright 
as  a  star ;  but  by  the  time  you  have  driven  or  rode 
him  moderately  ten  miles,  he  will  be  all  in  a  froth 
with  fatigue. 

"  H01U  to  kno-o  if  a  Horse  have  a  good  ajifietite, 
or  be  subject  to  the  7 ick." 

"  If  a  horse  be  light-bellied,  it  were  convenient 
to  try  him  one  night,  giving  him  15  or  20  pounds 
weight  of  hay,  and  if  there  be  none  next  morning 
he  has  a  good  appetite.  Take  notice,  while  he  is 
eating  his  oats,  if  he  be  not  subject  to  the  tick, 
which  is  pressing  the  edge  of  the  manger  with 
his  upper  teeth,  and  giving  a  kind  of  belch  through 
his  throat,  whereby  he  loses  part  of  his  oats." 
This  has  been  since  called  crib-biting,  which  does 
not  mean  a  horse  that  gnaws  his  manger  through 
wantonness,  but  one  which  has  an  infirmity  in  the 
throat,  or  lungs,  which  inclines  him  to  cough  over 
his  meat. 

"  Of  the  art  of  shoeing,"  the  Sieur's  observa 
tions  are  generally  rational  and  useful :  there  are 
four  rules,  he  says,  to  be  observed.  The  first  is, 
"  Toe  before,  and  quarter  behind," — by  which  he 
means  that  the  nails  should  have  good  hold  at 
the  toes  of  the  fore  feet ;  but  on  the  hind  feet,  the 
hold  should  be  in  the  quarters,  because  the  horn 
is  thin  on  the  toes.  The  second  rule  is,  "  JVever 
to  open  a  horse's  heels."  That  is,  in  paring  the 
foot,  do  not  cut  the  heel  away.  The  third  ride  is, 
2o  make  use  of  as  thin  and  small  nails  as  fiossi- 
ble  ;"  and  the  i'curth,  "  To  make  the  lightest  shoe 
you  can," — meaning,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  labour.  "  Those  who  think  it  frugality  to 
shoe  with  thick  heavy  shoes,  and  seldom,  are  de- 
ceived ;  for  thereby  they  not  only  spoil  the  back 
sinews,  but  lose  more  shoes  than  if  they  liad  been 
light.  Do  not  pare  yourhorse's  feet  almost  to  the 
quick,  as  some  people  do,  who  think  thereby  to 
prevent  the  so  frequent  shoeing  of  their  horses. 
The  foot  pared,  you  must  fit  the  shoe  to  it,  which 
must  not  pufess  upon  the  sole  at  all,  but  rest  on  the 
horn  ;  neither  too  broad  nor  too  narrow  in  the 
web  :  neitlier  must  its  spunges  extend  any  farther 
than  the  heel  [by  the  s/iunge,  he  means  the  end, 
or  heel  of  the  shoe],  but  must  follow  the  exact 
compass  of  the  foot,  just  to  the  corners  of  the 


frush."  He  vehemently  condemns  calking,  or 
heels  turned  down, — "  Unless  in  time  of  frost,  be- 
cause necessity  hath  no  law  ;  and  it  were  better 
the  horse  should  spoil  his  legs,  than  the  rider 
should  be  in  continual  hazard  of  breaking  his." 
[neck]. 

ON  SHEEP. 

Hants,  Oct.  2,  1821. 
Sir — ^\'olumes  have  been  written  on  the  most 
profitable  management  of  that  most  valuable  ani- 
mal the  Sheep,  and  it  has  been  generally  allow- 
ed, that  by  turnips,  cabbages,  and  other  green 
spring  food,  they  may  be  bred  and  nourished  to 
the  greatest  profit,  and  I  believe  that  to  be  strict- 
ly the  case.  But  on  extensive  grass  farms,  I  wish 
for  information,  whether  tliat  sort  of  stock  may 
not  be  managed  with  a  profit  nearly  equal  at 
least  to  that  of  the  larger  ?  My  own  conception 
is,  that  it  may,  and  for  this  obvious  reason:  tur- 
nips, and  other  green  spring  food,  are  of  compara- 
tively late  introduction,  within  the  last  century 
at  the  most ;  they  were  unknown,  and  certainly 
not  in  general  use,  till  within  these  last  50  years, 
and  yet  flocks  equally  large  were  maintained  in 
those  times,  as  in  the  present,  and  certainly  to 
profit,  or  they  had  been  abandoned  for  stock  of  a. 
different  description  :  besides,  in  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  where 
very  large  flocks  are  kept,  this  sort  of  food  is 
wholly  unknown,  or  at  least  not  so  appropriated  ; 
whence  an  inference  may  be  fairly  drawn,  that 
such  stock  is  maintainable  without  it.  I  should 
suppose,  that  they  keep  a  certain  portion  of  grass 
untouched  for  their  support,  auj  in  very  bad 
weather  maintain  them  upon  hay  and  other  dry 
food.  This  management,  therefore,  must  be 
clearly  practicable  with  a  certain  profit,  and  I 
should  wish  to  have  the  ideas  of  some  of  your 
valuable  correspondents  on  the  subject,  and  to 
learn  what  estimated  quantity  of  hay  would  be 
consumed  by  a  certain  number  of  sheep  of  mid- 
dling quality  and  size,  such  as  the  most  approved 
South  downs.  Such  estimates,  founded  upon  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  observation,  would  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  every  grass  farmer  ;  and  as 
this  idea  cannot  be  the  first  suggested,  I  much 
wish  to  avail  myself  of  the  experience  of  others 
on  the  subject  :  without  it,  every  grass  farmer 
must  turn  sheep  wholly  out  of  his  stock,  and  sub- 
stitute larger  animals.  Wishing  for  every  at- 
tainable information  on  this  interesting  subject, 
I  remain,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

J.  s. 

ON  NEAT  CATTLE. 

October  4,  1821. 

Sir — The  letters  in  yovir  Journal  turning  much 
on  A'eat  Cattle,  I  send  you  a  few  extracts  from  my 
common-place  book  If  you  think  them  useful, 
publish  them  ;  but  use  your  own  discretion.  I 
pick  up  information  from  various  authorities,  but 
chiefly  from  practical  men  ;  and  I  like  to  reduce 
knowledge  to  maxims.     Your's,  &c. 

SCRIP-SCRAP. 

No.  142. — Quadrupeds  commonly  turn  after  the 
dam  of  the  sire. 

No.  144. — In  crossing  the  breed  of  cattle,  always 
put  the  hot  (pure)  blood  at  top. 

No.  86. — Breeding  in-and-in  will  lessen  the  vigour 
of  the  male,  and  the  sire  of  the  animal  bred  ; 
but  will  often  give  a  tendency  to  fatten. 

No.  143. — Never  breed  from  a  chance-good  ani- 
mal. 

No.  100. — You  may  breed  fatting  stock,  but  you 
cannot  breed  a  good  mikh-cow. 
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No.  145.— Peaty- pastures  will  cure   scouring  cat- 
tle * 
No.  68.— Calves  should  have  7io  change  ot  pasture, 
and  they  will  have  7io  (juarlcr-cvil. 
N   B   I  have   kept  cows  (five  to  ten)  tor  more 
than  20  years  ;  rearing  two  to  five  calves  annual- 
ly—and  followed    the  old    farmers'   precaution 
rtaueht  me  in  1795).     I  have  constantly  Kecured 
my  calves  in  one  field  for  the  whole  summer  anc 
autumn  ;  except  in  1816,— when  rearing  but  on 
calf   I  suffered  it  to   run  with  my  dairy    cows. 
That  calf,  at  about  five  months  old,   was  seized 
with  the  quarter-evil  and  died  >     It  is  the  only 
calf  I  ever  lost  in  that  disorder. 

ON  WHEELS. 

September  22,  1821. 
SiR_I    wish    your    correspondent   J.   C.  had 
sriven  a  true  account  of  the  difference  in  strength 
between  a  bended  axle  and  a  straight  one,  or  re- 


A.V1E111C3AN  FARMER. 

then  why  is  not  that  sole  pieferable,  which  will  ling  having  declared  his  opinion  to  Mr.  Waistell, 
retain  its  original  shape  the  longest?  I  had  much  that  he  was  not  a. good  one),  and  in  1"86  he  pur- 
rather  you  had  justly  stated  my  former  argu-  chased  Mr.  Maynard's  cow  and  heifer,  for  £31. 
mentsupon  this  subject  than  have  used  the  least  10s.,  (bidding  about  the  same  time,  50  guineas  for 
panegyric.  I  would  just  add,  before  I  conclude,  Mr.  Scott's  Sockburn  cow.)  Mr.  Charles  Colling 
if  the  length  of  the  joint  upon  a  straight  axle,  and  was  then  an  establislied  breeder.  In  the  spring 
a  fiat  sole  parallel  thereto,  be  duly  considered,  it  of  1790,  he  exhiljited  in  Darlington  market  his 
will  be  evident  that  a  plane  will  be  required  for  first  two  yearling  bulls  for  sale,  and  succeeded  in 
it  to  move  ujioii  to  be  free  from  binding  and  selling  them  botli  ;  Mr.  Coatcs  of  Smeaton  was 
grinding.  Should  it  be  replied,  this  may  be  ve-  the  purchaser  of  one  for  £26.,  and  Mr.  Robert 
medied  by  giving  more  play  upon  this  long  joint ;  Thomas  of  the  other,  for  £23.  These  bulls  sure- 
then  it  .should  be  considered,  the  more  there  is  ly  maybe  called  improved  short-horns,  and  im- 
between  the  hurter  and  linch-pin,  the  heavier  the  mediately  descended  from  Hubback  (whether 
swings  and  blows  against  them,  and  the  more  play  Mr.  C,  C.  and  Major  Rudd  allow  it  or  not)  ;  and 
there  is  between  the  bushes  and  the  axle,  the  as  the  latter  of  these  bulls,  which  won  the  pre- 
more  the  wheel  will  rake  outwards,  or  under  the  mium  at  Durham  in  1793,  in  Mr.  Ralph  Grim- 
carriage,  and  the  more  liable  to  either  break  ston's  name,  *  was  the  sire  of  the  g.  grandam  of 
down  or   tumble    over.      From,   Sir,   your   most:  my  cow  Stranger,    it  will  appear  that  my  breed 


obedient  and  humble  servant. 

/  Common  Leicestershire  Farmer. 


has  perhaps  as  much  of  Hubback  blood  in  it,  as 
any  other  breed  in  the  kingdom  (not  even  except- 
ing that  of  the  Messrs.  Colling),  as  the  Sockbum 
cows  in  my  brother's   time   had  access  to   both 


""-  ,  -.   „•  ,i,f  Ko  nhtainpd  •  T  would  not  _   COWS  in  my  brothers   time   had  access  to   botr 

airhrvrat'tXted  t°  t^^^^^^  or  even  if  RECEIPT  FOR  MAKING  GREEN    GR APE, these  bulls  ;  and  Chapman's  Son  of  Punch,  sure 

_°  ....       (4.1,    „.:..-^.,  ,.Tf-,..lf1  li'i\-(3  'jiTii 


that  which  he  hath  given  would  have  applied  to 
the  bended  wheels,  in  the  way  he  has  represent 


edit. 


WINE. 

Lewi-ihani  J^'ursery,  Oct.  7,1821. 


ly,  had  his  proportion. 

But  I  am   by  no  means  reconciled  to  the  idea 
that  Mr.  C.  Colling  himself  ever  thought  so  high- 


.'h        ^      .  .,u  T,nw  to  tree  a  bended  wheel    .  SiR-Having  for  a  number  of  years  been  veryl      ^  ,  ;    ^^  j,  ^^^^,  ^^  ^^j     ^        j^j^^  ^^^.^  ^ 

Itheunderst.ands  howtotree  a  benceawneei    j^_.j^j^^jgj„  making   British   Wines,  I   herewith:  ^  .  J^^^^j    ,/,^,  ^„i  .  „^^^^^„;J^„^„,-^ 

he  must  know  the  downright  spoke  should  always  ^^^^         ^  ^^  j.^^,  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  Wme,  f  ^  ^'^  ;\^^^°  ~^"  '\ 

be  vertical  upon  a  level    surface,  and   the.efo  e^,^.^^  .^  particularly  applicable  this  late  season,  '''„,X,^^;//,  CI 
capable  of  supporting  as  S'^f'  f J^'f^^^^^^.^^J^^'as   there    are   many    farmers,   and  others  in  the  ::r;fHtr  />,;/,  w/tl 
straight  wheels,  beside  the  additional  advantages  ^^^^j.        ^^^   j^^^^    j^^.^^    quantities  ot  grapes' 
of  counteracting  the  side  swings  and  blows  by  tne.^j^^^^.jj^^j.^.jp^j^^  ^^^  which  they  will  find,  by 
Uurters  against  the  boxes  upon  uneven  surfaces.     L^j^j^j^     ^^g  ot  tl,em  in  this  way,  will  turn  to  a 
If  the  under  spoke  was  not  vertical,  the  wheel  ^^        ^^^  account.     Care  must  be  taken  to  have 
would  bind  upon  the  axle-tree,    and  grind  upon  ^^^^  ^^^j.^^  bottles,  &c.  very  sweet  and  clean,  and 
the  inner  edge  of  the  shoe,  similar  to  the  flat  sole  j  J  j^^^^  ^^   hesitation   in  pronouncing  this  the  fi- 
upon  a  convex  road;  and  I  should  be  glad  it  J.  L.,^^^^  British  wine  that  can  be  made, 
would  teach  me,  or  any  of  your  readers  who  are, 
inclined  to  believe  his  statement  upon  the  bend- 
ed scantling,  what  portion  of  the  weight  the  up- 
per spoke  sustains  :  I   conceive   the  greater  the 
pressure  upon  the  under  spoke,  the  greater  the 
tendency  to  raise  the  opposite  one  out  of  the 
nave< 


I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WILLMOTT. 

To    make    Champagne  from  Grapes    equal   to 
foreign. 
Gather  the  Grapes  when  they  are  just  turning, 

,  J         to  or  about  half  ripe  ;  pound  them  in  a  tub,  and  to 

lam  sorry,  Mr.  Editor,  to  see  that  you  advocate  |  ^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^.  1^^,^.^.;^^  ^^  pounded,  put  two  quarts 
the  cause  of  flat  soles,  f  when  I  should  ha\e:^^  water-  let  it  stand  in  a  mash  tub,  for  14  days 
thought  you  convinced  that  the  flat  sole  can  in  nOj^^^^^^  .^  .^  ^^  ^^  drawn  off;  and  to  every  gallon  of 
case  wear  out  the  middle  more  than  the  edges, ! ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^,^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^j.  j^^^^^^  ^^jg^^. .  ,^hen  dis- 
except  by  chance  they  run   upon  a  convex  no -jso^-gj^  ^ask  it,  and  after  working,  bung  it  down. 

__.^ 1  In  about    six  months  it  will  be  fit  to  drink,  when 

*  Cattle  bred  in  a  peaty  country,  are  very  *«6-]it  should  be  bottled  and  tied  down,  or  wired,  it  it 
ject  to  scour,  and  the  above  must  be  restricted  ?o  is  intended  to  be  kept  more  than  one  year. 

cattle  which  already  scour  on  high  land;  then  the^  

change  may  remedy    the  evil,   and   vice   ^ersa.  jj^jpj^Q^,gQgjjQj^.j,_jjQj^j^TS 

Scouring   young  cattle,  put  on  marshy  pastures, 
■where  the  soilis  clay,  and  the  fences  ditches,  a 


generally  cured  of  the  disorder  by  eating  the  ten- 
der tops  o/reed. — Probatum  est. — Ed. 

■f  By  ilat  sole,  ive  mean  a  sole  not  rounded, 
ridged,  or  rough  with  nail  heads,  and  not  a  hori- 
zontal sole.  M  to  stating  the  arguments  justly, 
ive  confess  that  we  have  made  some  alterations  in 
our  correspondents'  letters,  for  the  purpose  oj  en- 
abling ourselves  to  perceive  more  clearly  what 
appeared  to  be  meant  ;  believing  that  this  would 
be  the  better  way  of  conveying  that  meaning  to 
our  readers.  The  subject  itself  is  very  difficult  to 
state  in  a  definite  manner,  and  those  who  have  it 
in  their  power  to  turn  to  JVo.  560  (June  8, 
1818),  will  find  an  article  quoted  from  Mr. 
Gray's  Plough-wrights'  Assistant,  in  which  the 
cause  of  the  bended  wheel  is  well  defended,  but  the 
defence  very  hard  to  be  fully  understood.  Once  more 
•we  think-  the  principal  interest  of  this  subject  lies  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  Legislature  as  to  the  turn- 
pike act;  the  abuses  of  the  broad-wheel  system, 
we  hope,  will  put  Parliament  on  its  guard  against 
future  exemptions,  the  main  effects  oj  which  arc 
trouble  and  imposition. — Run. 


Stockton,  Oct.  10,  1821 
Sir, — The  Bull  Hubback  being  now  pro 
nounced  the  grand  cause  of  improvement,  in 
stead  of  the  main  root  of  the  Ketton  and  Barmp 
tons,— ^-so  celebrated  above  all  other  Short- 
horns,— it  behoves  every  breeder  in  the  king- 
dom to  prove  his  own  stock  related  to  this 
onderful  animal  (if  he  can)  ;  which  I  con- 
ceive it  by  no  means  difficult  for  almost  every 
breederin  this  district  to  do,  as  no  bull  (as  I  will 
shew)  has  been  more  easy  of  access.  He  served 
three  years  at  W.  Fawcett's,  near  Haughton-on- 
Skern,  at  one  shilling  a  cow,  before  the  late  Mr. 
Robt.  Colling  and  Mr.  Waistell  purchased  him 
(as  we  have  it),  "for  the  sole  purpose  of  seri'ing 
feeding  hefers:"  but  I  am  now  in  possession  of 
"evidence  to  shew,  that  Mr.  Waistell,  during  the 
nine  or  ten  months  he  remained  a  partnership 
bull,  had  his  twelve  breeding  sliort-horned  cows 
served  by  iiim,  and  that  he  was  open  and  free  to 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  during  that  period. 
Mr.  Charles  Colling  became  possessed  of  him  in 
Oct.  1785  ;  he  was  then  rising  5  years  old ;  his  price 
not  more  than  £8.  8s.  (the  late  Mr.  Robert  Col- 


as is  now  so  confidently  held  out  ;  otherwise  would 
him  at  seven  years  old,  a 
s  well  known  that  he  was 
not  called  Hubback  till  many  years  after  he  had 
been  sold  to  a  gentleman  of  that  name,  at  North 
Scaton,  in  Northumberland.  We  hear,  indeed, 
of  Sons  of  Hubback,  and  if  ever  Mr.  C.  had  any 
such,  the  two  yearlings,  above  alluded  to,  must 
have  been  of  them.  Not  one  of  Messrs.  Collings' 
own  bulls  (their  best  bulls,  as  Major  Rudd  has  it) 
could  call  him  sire  ;  and  it  is  surely  most  wonder- 
ful, that  they  should  have  never  thought  it  worth 
wliile  to  keep  one  of  his  begetting.  The  long 
lines  of  bulls  from  Fuljambe  (the  son  of  the  Black- 
well  bull)  to  Cecil,  and  from  Punch  to  Pilot,  have 
sprung  from  the  loins  of  Mr.  Hill's  Blackwell 
bull  ;  and  that  no  virtue  is  allowed  to  have 
been  found  in  any  blood,  but  in  t'nis  drop  of 
the  Kyloc,  in  the  veins  of  Hubback,  is  most  won- 
derful. Mr.  Hill's  bull,  besides  being  the  sire 
of  Mr.  Barker's  Bull,  and  the  Sockburn  bull,  was 
also  the  sire  of  George  Coatcs'  old  bull,  which 
won  the  premium  in  1791.  These  plain  state- 
ments need  no  comment.  I  am,  Sir,  your  hum- 
ble servant, 

JOHN  HUTCHINSON. 

ON  PLOUGHING. 

October  o,  1821. 
Sir, — About  30  years  ago,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gallawater,  four  oxen  and  two  horses  used  to 
draw,  or  rather  drag,  a  thing  we  called  a  plough  ; 
and  a  surly  old  fellow,  who  held  it,  was  some- 
times scolding  the  driver,  sometimes  the  oxen, 
sometimes  the  horses,  and  sometimes  beating  or 
thrashing  all  the  seven  of  us.  Such  scenes,  how- 
ever, I  believe,  are  for  ever  passed  away  from  the 
south-east  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  now  about  25 
years  since  that  these  oxen  have  been  fattened  on 
turnips  and  clover,  and  sold  to  the  butcher;  the 
sulky  old  man  become  hedgcr  and  ditcher  ;  and  the 
driver  (now  the  Gallawater  Ploughman)  and  the 
two  old  horses,  on  the  same  farm,  and  in  the  same 
field,  with  a  better  plough,  turn  over  the  soil  in  a 
much  better  manner.  The  conclusion  which  I 
have  derived  from  facts,  is  this, — that  two  horses, 
with  a  pi-oper  plough,  may  plough  properly  any 
soil  :  not  that  two  horses  shall  turn  as  big  a  fur- 
row as  four  or  six,  but  that  when  deep  ploughing 
is  required,  two  two-horse  ploughs  will  do  more, 
and  better  work,  than  a  four  or  six  horse  plough  ; 


See  Durham  Register. 
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I  tlierefore  cannot  help  feeling  very  sorry  to  see 
!-o  many  scores,  and  so  many  hundreds  of  English 
farmers,  still  persist  in  using  a  great  number  of 
animals  in  dragging  ploughs  of  a  l)ad  construc- 
tion. I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen 
plough  better  calculated  for  turning  a  furrow  than 
i\lr.  Small's  ;  1  mean  his  modern  chain  ploughs. 
But  though  a  good  plough  be  a  very  good  thing 
on  a  farm,  a  good  plougliman  is  a  groat  deal  bet- 
ter. The  setting  of  tlie  irons,  regulation  of  the 
traces,  collars,  and  other  harness,  with  skilful 
driving,  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  ;  one  man 
may  plough  with  much  less  fatigue  to  himself 
and  horses,  than  another,  though  with  the  same 
implement,  for  when  a  plough  is  properly  set, 
the  draught  should  go  in  a  certain  angle  from  the 
plough-foot  to  the  horse's  shoulder;  so  that  the 
horses  do  actually  lift  the  plough  and  furrow, 
rather  than  drag  forward  a  dead  weight.  To 
convince  a  ploughman  of  this,  let  him  talie  a  full 
bag  of  corn  by  the  mouth,  and  he  will  drag  it 
across  the  floor  with  tolerable  ease  ;  but  tie  a 
long  rope  to  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  and  be  at  the 
far  end  of  the  rope,  it  will  break  his  heart  to 
drag  it  but  a  few  yards  :  this  case  is  not  exactly 
similar,  but  it  is  near  enough.  Hence  the  attach 
ing  of  wheels  to  ploughs  is  founded  upon  ignor 
ance,  and  calculated  to  promote  ignorance  and 
idleness  in  the  ploughman.  I  grant,  that  a  pair 
of  wheels  would  do  a  deal  of  good  in  helping  the 
■bag  of  corn  across  the  floor  ;  but  carrying  the 
plough  across  the  field  is  not  ploughing  the  field ; 
for  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  more  a  wheel  be 
comes  useful  to  a  plough,  the  worse  the  construc- 
tion of  the  plough  must  be  :  the  irons  of  such 
plough  must  be  forever  endeavouring  to  get  into  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  wheels  as  constantly 
endeavouring  to  bring  them  tu  the  surface;  for 
my  part,  I  should  as  soon  think  of  having  a  pair 
of  wheels  to  my  scythe,  as  to  my  plougli.  VVlurt 
soils  are  light,  the  diflFerence  is  not  so  much  per- 
ceived, because  the  draught,  though  greater  than 
it  need  be,  is  still  moderate  ;  but  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  farmers  on  stiff  soils,  should  imitate 
their  example.  A  great  broad-wheeled  wagon 
with  eight  huge  horses,  may  shew  that  the  own 
er  is  a  person  of  consequence,  but  will  never 
in  my  opinion,  shew  his  sense,  as  a  carrier  of 
goods  to  the  best  advantage.  To  conclude,  the 
two-horse  ploughs  costlessin  horses,  provender, 
hands,  harness,  and  repairs  of  all  sorts  ;  but  the 
time  and  trouble  of  the  ploughman  to  feed,  clean, 
harness,  and  unharness,  the  long  teams,  ought  not 
to  be  lelt  out ;  besides  the  double,  triple,  and  qua- 
druple chance  of  accidents;  for  if  even  one  horse 
wants  to  make  water,  the  whole  team  must  wait 
on  him  :  add  to  this,  that  a  long  train  of  horses 
walking  up  every  furrow,  batters  the  subsoil  like 
the  bottom  of  an  artificial  fish-pond,  so  that  the 
communication  between  the  bowels  of  the  eartli 
and  the  atmos])liere  is  completely  blockaded, 
and  the  soil  on  the  surface  is  as  it  were,  spread 
upon  a  floor  of  ice,  so  cold  and  damp  is  the  pud- 
dled mass.  In  short,  I  look  upon  good  ploughing 
as  the  first  step  towards  good  farming,  and  the 
depth  of  a  farmer's  judgment  may  be  measured 
by  the  depth  of  his  plough  furrow. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

A  GALLAWATER  PLOUGHMAN. 


On  S\niday  se'nnight  a  lark,  pursued  by  a  hawk, 
lighted  for  shelter  on  a  woman  who  was  sitting 
in  afield  near  Torthorwald.  The  hawk  was  so 
rapacious  as  to  make  several  attempts  on  its  in- 
tended prey  before  it  couldbe  driven  off.  The  lark, 
apparently  sensible  of  the  protection  it  had  re- 
ceived, remained  with  the  woman,  and  is  now 
lively  and'cheerful  though,  confined  in  a  cage. — 
Edinburgh  ^tar. 


A  bullfincli  in  the  neighbourhood  having  been 
kept  in  a  cage  for  several  years,  has  lost  the 
original  colors  of  its  idumage  entirely.  Some 
time  ago  it  became  dull  and  sickly,  and  beginning 
to  cast  its  feathers,  the  moulting  ami  metamor- 
phosing process  continued  till  now  i'.s  liveliness 
is  resumed  ;  but  its  color  all  over  is  a  jet  black. — 
montrour  Chronicle. 

Swimming  Match. — Thursday  a  swimming 
match  took  place  in  the  Serpentine  River,  be- 
tween Mr.  F.  O.  Martin,  the  celebrated  Notting- 
ham swimmer,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Ramsden  of  high 
swinimmg  repute  at  Rochford.  The  match  was 
for  fifty  guineas  to  swim  four  times  up  and  down 
the  river.  It  was  well  contested  for  some  time, 
Mr.  Ramsden  keeping  the  lead ;  but  on  turning 
round  for  the  last  time  he  grew  tired,  and  was 
passed  in  grand  stile  by  his  antagonist,  who  won 
the  matclr  amidst  the  shouts  of  thousands.  Mr. 
R.  sunk  when  within  five  yai-ds  of  the  winnning 
post,  but  was  immediately  rescued  by  a  water- 
man ;  he  soon  recovered,  and  was  able  to  walk 
away. 

Pedestrian  feat. — On  Tuesday  last  Tho- 
mas Peters,  a  broken  down  soldier,  having  no 
employ,  undertook  to  run  16  miles  in  two  hours, 
v/ith  no  other  hope  of  reward  than  what  the  ob- 
servers chose  to  contribute.  The  distance  was 
marked  out  on  the  Tewkesbury  road,  one  quar- 
ter  of  a    mile  out  and  one  quarter  of  a  mile  in. 


and  Virginia,  praying  the  aid  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment towards  the  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  Potomac,  have  according  to 
order,  attentively  considered  the  object  of  the 
memorialists,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  relation  thereto, 
the  iollowing  Report: — 

That,  by  the  concurrent  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  Maryland  and  N'irginia,  a  company 
were  incorporated  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty-four,  on  the  recommendation  of  Ge- 
neral George  Washington,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  river  Potomac,  and  its 
principal  branches,  above  tide  water.  The  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  sections  of  this  act  prescri- 
bed the  conditions  upon  which  the  tolls  granted 
to  the  company  should  be  exacted,  and  a  limita- 
tion to  the  duration  of  their  charter.  By  a  sup- 
plimeutary  act  those  conditions  were  modified 
and  the  period  limited  for  the  completion  of  the 
navigation  ol  the  river,  in  the  mode  prescribed 
has  been  from  time  to  time,  extended  by  subse- 
quent laws  of  IMaryland  and  Virginia. 

No  legal  inquiry  has  ever  been  regularly  ex- 
ecuted, so  far  as  your  committee  are  informed  iu 
order  to  ascertain  whether  tlie  "Potomac  Compa- 
ny have  complied  with  the  terms  of  their  charter." 
\fter  the  expenditure  of  tlieir  subscribed  stock, 
to  the  amount  of  J53H,555  ;  of  the  tolls  of  more 
than  twenty  years'  collection  ;  and  of  the  far- 
ther sum  of  §174,000,  borrowed  by  the  company' 


He  started  precisely  at  fouro'clock   and  perfon.-;r;hTs;at;"oVMa7>aand^o^^ 

ed  the  first  mne   na.les   in   .9  mmutes  ;    the  last  ui^^rict  of  Columbia,' and  of  private  individual. 

seven  he  completed  in  48  minutes  ;  thus  running  j^  ;,  universally  acknowledged  that  the  n.vitf 


the  16  milesin  13  minutes  within  the  two  hours 
The  collection  for  the  poor  fellow  was  but  small  — 
Cheltenham  Chronicle. 


sally  acknowledged  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  is  most  defective. 


In  all  this  period  the  stockholders  have  receiv- 
ed but  one  inconsiderable  dividend;    and  their 
On  Friday  a  person  walked  from  Chertsey  to  stock  will  not  command   in  the  market    where 


the  market  house  in  Guilford  (a  distance  of 
twelve  miles),  in  two  hours,  for  a  wager  of  £  50. 
He  appeared  rather  distressed  on  entering  the 
town,  but  had  five  minutes  to  spare  on  comple- 
ting the  distance. 

Tlie  second  steeple-chase  match  between  Cap- 
tain Smith  and  Mr.  Honywood  took  place  on 
Tuesday  from  Hawthorne-wood,  Surry,  to  Kings- 
lake,  for  200  guineas  aside.  The  distance  is  20 
miles.  It  was  done  by  Mr.  Honywood  in  one 
hour  aud  twenty-nine  minutes  over  a  rough  coun- 
try. Captain  Smith  took  a  circuit  through  Crane- 
wood,  and  swam  across  the  Beddel  river,  his 
adversary  keeping  the  high  groundin  thedirection 
of  Leith  Hill.  Each  had  many  leaps.  The  Cap- 
tain lost  the  match  by  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
his  horse  refusing  to  leap  a  hedge. 


however,  it  is  seldom  found,  a  moiety  of  its 
nominal  value. 

It  is,  in  fine,  now  ascertained,  that,  without 
further  and  very  considerable  aid  from  the  states 
immediately  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Potomac,  or  from  the  general  government, 
the  great  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  the 
improvement  of  that  navigation — a  commercial 
intercourse,  through  this  channel,  between  the 
western  and  Atlantic  states,  will  be  entirely  de- 
feated. 

Will  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  inter- 
pose, and  have  they  the  power  to  prevent  a  re- 
sult so  deplorable? 

A  hasty  survey  of  the  general  map  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  a  brief  recurrence  to  the  theo- 
ry aud  policy  of  the  federal  government,  with 
their  practical  illustration  by  the  structure  of 
the  Cumberland  road,  would  seem  almost  to 
supercede  tlie  necessity  of  any  comment  from 
our  committee  on  the  importance  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Potomac,  or  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  its  improvement. 

One   of  its   southern  branches,   itself  a  consi- 


An   awful  instance  of  sudden  death  occurred  a 
few  days  since  near  Worthing.     A   gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Home,  having  occasion  to    paint  his  !- 
house,  incautiously   remained  in    it,   contrary  to 
the  advice   of  his   friends,  during   the  time  the 

men  were  employed.     On  the  fourth  day  he  was,  ,  .  .  , 

seized  with  vomitings,  and  complained  of  a  gid-|"'=''able  river,  rises  to  the  southwest  of  Staunton, 
diness  in  the  head.  A  physician  was  immediate-  "}  Virginia,  and  is  capable  of  connecting,  by  ana- 
ly  sent  for,  but  before  he  could  arrive,  the  unfor-|;^'S?ible  canal,    the_  geographical  ^^^^^  of  that 

tunate  man  was  senseless.  Every  means  which 
medical  skill  could  devise  were  tried  for  his  re 
covery,  but  without  effect.  He  has  left  a  wife 
and  two  child  ren  to  lamenthisuntimely  death 


NAVIG.VnON  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 

HOUS'E  OF   REPRESENTATIVES. May     o,  1822. 

Mr.  Mercer  delivered  in  the  following  Re- 
port, which  v.as  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table : 

The  Committee  of|District  of  the  Colum- 
bia, to  whom  was  referred  sundry  memorials 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 


state,  in  territory  the  largest  of  the  Union,  with 
the  market  towns  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Emptying  into  the  Potomac  above  the  chief  ob- 
structions of  its  navigation,  the  Shenandoah, 
like  those  navigable  streams  which  descend  from 
the  northwest,  through  the  limestone  valleys  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  depends,  for  an 
outlet  to  the  ocean,  on  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  main  river  to  a  considerable 
distance   above    tide   water.      These   branches, 

hen  the  stem  shall  have  been  improved,  are 
capable  of  affording,  with  the  Potomac,  an  in- 
ternal water  communication,  exceeding,  in  ex- 
tent, six  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

The  value  of  this  navigation  to  the  ample  atld 
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fniitful  territory  washed  by  the  tide,  or  drained 
by  the  tributary  streams  of  this  noble  river — a 
territory  compreliending  four  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania, seven  of  Maryland,  and  eighteen  of 
Virginia — exceeding,  in  extent  and  population, 
Some  of  the  largest  states  of  the  Union,  should 
not  be  disregarded.  It  sinks,  however,  into 
comparative  insignificance,  when  this  river  is 
contemplated  as  a  necessary  link  of  the  shortest 
chain  of  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  western  states.  The  enlightened  policy 
which  seated  the  federal  government  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  indicates  its  peculiar 
adaption  to  this  purpose ;  and  nature  has  facili- 
tated its  accom))l!shnient  by  a  rupture  of  the  ma- 
ny ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  including  even  the 
great  ridge  of  tlie  Allegany,  in  the  direction  which 
such  a  purpose  requires.  Itisnolongtrquestionble 
but  that  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio  may  be 
mingled  with  those  of  the  Potomac,  by  a  tunnel 
or  subterranean  canal,  not  exceeding  two  miles 
in  extent;  and  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  Indus 
try  of  the  west,  after  ascending  the  Youghio- 
gany,  find  a  safe  and  commodious  channel;  tlience, 
to  the  valley  of  Savage  Creek,  and  through  it, 
the  north  branch,  and  the  main  river,  to  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Atlantic. 

The  patriotism  which  exults  in  the  approach- 
ing connexion  of  the  Hudson  with  the  northern 
lakes ;  in  the  eflForts  of  the  Carolinas  and  Vir- 
ginia, to  unite,  by  short  portages,  the  sources 
of  the  Santee  and  Pedee  with  those  of  the  Ten 
nessee,  and  of  the  Roanoke  and  James  rivers  with 
the  Great  Kenawha,  cannot  but  regard  this 
central  river  of  the  Union  with  peculiar  inter- 
est. 

Notwithstanding  all  its  claims  to  general  fa- 
vor, the  Potomac  is,  however,  exposed  to  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  being,  throughout  its 
■whole  course,  the  common  boundary  of  states, 
whose  enterprise  and  resources  are  attracted  to 
other  objects  of  internal  improvement,  some  or 
all  of  which  are  rivals  of  this;  and  all  its  mar- 
kets, once  the  property  of  those  states,  are  by 
the  cession  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
general  government,  confided  to  the  exclusive 
guardianship  of  Congress. 

With  an  almost  boundless  authoi-ity  over  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  acquired  new,  urgent,  and  daily 
increasing  interests  in  the  navigation  of  the  Po- 
tomac. 

In  the  rapid  improvement  and  consequent  se 
curity  of  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government 
from  foreign  danger,  are  involved,  not  only  the 
preservation  of  the  property  and  lives  of  its  in- 
habitants, the  accommodation  and  comfort  of 
its  nvninerous  public  functionaries,  but,  in  no 
small  degree,  the  national  character  and  honour. 
The  most  deplorable  calamity  of  the  late  war 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  averted,  had  the 
capitol  of  the  United  States  been  encompassed 
by  the  dense  population  of  a  large  city — by  such 
a  population  as  would  unquestionably  succeed 
the  contemplated  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Potomac.  And  if  sordid  views  may 
be  allowed  to  mingle  with  considerations  of  such 
inestimable  consequence,   it  may  be  added  that. 


ferring  to  the  value  of  the  commodities  whtch 
have  hitherto  descended  the  Potomac.  The  ve- 
ry origin  of  this  report,  in  the  present  imperfect 
and  hazardous  navigation  of  the  river,  suggests 
an  ann-ivcr  to  this  objection.  It  may  be  corro- 
borated by  another;  the  tolls  of  a  single  turn- 
pike, in  length  but  tliirty  four  miles,  leading  to 
the  town  of  Alexandria,  have  exceeded  in  one 
year  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  or  very  near 
a  fourth  of  the  annual  interest  of  a  sum  suffici- 
ent to  complete  tlie  navigation  of  the  Potomac, 
from  its  tide-water  to  the  Cumberland  road. 
This  great  and  costly  work,  itself,  so  ho- 
nourable to  the  wisdom  arid  beneficence  o£  the 
United  States,  awaits  this  improvement  to  yield 
all  that  it  has  promised  to  the  Union. 

If  the  relative  expense  of  transportation,  by 
land  and  by  water,  be  properly  estimated,  the 
completion  of  a  canal,  from  the  tide  to  Cum- 
berland, would  have  the  effect  of  approxima- 
ting the  seat  of  government  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Allegany;  while  the  extension  of 
this  canal,  at  some  future  period,  would  occa- 
sion that  formidable  barrier  to  disappear,  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  eastern  and  western  states.  It 
is  by  such  a  canal  that  your  committee  propose 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  present  defective  na 
vigation  of  the  Potomac.  As  this  river  affords 
the  shortest  water  line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  tide  of  the  sea  and  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Allegany,  so  is  its  current  the  most  rapid 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  other  great  ri- 
vers which  have  their  sources  in  this  chain  of 
mountains.  Wherever  the  science  of  civil  engin 
eering  has  been  long  and  successfully  applied  to 
inland  navigation,  your  committee  are  assured 
that  the  use  of  the  natural  beds  of  wide  and  ra- 
pid rivers  has  been  superceded  by  a  resort  to 
navigable  canals,  extending  along  their  margin, 
and  fed  by  their  currents,  until  met  by  the  tide. 
Without  a  recourse  to  this  expedient,  the  as- 
cent of  the  Potomac  by  a  loaded  boat  cannot  be 
overcome,  it  is  believed,  at  an  expense  less  than 
that  which  attends  the  transportation  of  equal 
burdens  over  like  distances,  along  the  ordinary 
roads  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  conse- 
quence must  be,  that  every  downward  cargo  is 
chargeable  with  double  freight,  exclusive  of  in- 
surance against  the  repeated  hazard  to  the  boat 
and  the  lives  of  those  who  guide  it,  of  total  des- 
truction. 

From  a  navigation,  so  impeded  and  so  danger 
ous,    all  bulky   commodities    are,    of   necessity 
excluded,  and  yet,  it  is  from  the   transportation 
of   such  articles,   that  the  chief  part   of  the  re 
venue  of  any   canal  is  derived.     In  the  table  of 
tolls,  annexed  to  this  report,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  entire  estimate  of  the  commodities  which  as 
cend  the    Potomac,   although  they  comprise   a 
greater    value  in  less    bulk,    bears    but   a  very 
small  proportion   to  the  amount  of  those  which 
descend  the  river;  while  these  must  be  regard 
ed   as  of   very  inconsiderable  value,   when  com- 
pared   with   the  numerous   and  diversified  pro- 
ductions  of   the   extensive   and    fertile   country 
which  should  find   its   market  on  tlie  banks   of 
this  river. 

Can  it  be  owing  to  any  other  cause  than  the 
defective    navigation   of  the  Potomac,  that   tlie 


■with   the  growth  of  the   numbers  and  opulence 

of  a  great  commercial  emporium,  would,  of  ne-  buildings  of  ^Vashington  are  cemented  with  the 


.oessity,  arise  a  corresponding  appreciation  of  the 
T'^lue  of  all  the  disposeable  public  lands  in  the 
city  of  Washington  ;  consisting  of  more  than 
ftve  thousand  vacant  lots,  and  now  computed  at 
near  two  millions  of  dollars,  it  is  not  unreasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  their  value  would  be  quadru- 
pled by  a  prospect  of  their  early  occupation  and 
improvement. 

Your  committee  are  aware  that  this  calcula- 
tion may  be,  indeed  has  been,  impugned,  byre- 


lime  of  Rhode  Island,  and  warmed,  in  -winter 
with  the  mineral  coal  of  James  river?  The  last 
is  dug  and  raised,  at  much  cost,  transported 
twelve  miles  over  land  to  the  port  of  shipment, 
and  thence  conveyed  by  a  circuitous  navigation 
of  five  hundred  more  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  former  is  calcined  by  fuel  of  a  value, 
enhanced  by  its  scarcity,  and  its  vicinity  to  a 
market,  in  which  it  is  applied  to  various  uses, 
and  it   is  afterwards  trausportcxl,   even  farther 


than  the  latter,  with  the  superior  hazard  of  the 
sea,  augmented  not  a  little  by  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  commodity  itself.  Wliat  would  be 
the  tolls  upon  the  transportation  of  these  neces- 
siiry  and  bulky  commodities,  beds  of  which,  in- 
exhaustible in  quantity,  aii-d  excellent  in  quali- 
ty, are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  on  the  very  mar- 
gin of  the  Poton\ac,  if  a  navigable  canal  con- 
nected Cumberland  with  Washington  ;  and  how 
rapidly  would  the  demand  for  them  increase 
with  the  progress  of  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  markets  of  the  Chesapeake;  The  con- 
sumption of  salt,  by  which  the  east  would  pay, 
in  part,  for  these  valuable  minerals  of  the  west, 
in  the  extensive  grazing  country  of  the  Allega- 
ny and  its  parallel  ridges,  would  give  increas- 
ed activity  and  profit  to  this  intercourse.  In  the 
channel  of  communication  between  the  works  of 
Onondaga  and  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  this  hea- 
vy commodity  is  now  subjected  to  a  most  cir- 
cuitous water  conveyance,  by  vessels  of  different 
capacities  and  drafts,  and  that  transportation 
itself  is  internipted  by  severalportages. 

Iron  every  where  abounds,  and  copper  lias  al- 
ready been  found  in  the  mountains  drained  by  the 
Potomac.  Their  valleys  yield  luxuriant  crops  of 
hemp  and  flax,  and  the  forests  of  oak  and  pine 
which  climb  their  summits,  are  destined,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  to  supply  future  navies  with  the  means 
of  raising  the  blockade  of  the  Chesapeake. 

It  was  by  this  channel  of  inteixourse,  imperfect 
as  it  now  is,  that,  during  the  late  war,  JiOuisiana 
supplied  the  Atlantic  states  with  sugar;  Ten- 
nessee with  cotton  ;  and  Kentucky  with  saltpe- 
tre, that  necessary  material  of  defence.  Were 
this  communication  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  ren- 
dered, an  enemy,  who  succeeded  in  closing 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  in  order  to  paralyze 
the  industry  of  the  west,  would  have,  also,  to  win 
from  the  fleets  of  the  Union,  the  possession  of 
the  Chesapeake.  Through  tliiscliaiuiel,in  caseof 
war  with  a  formidable  naval  power,  the  west 
would  not  only  supply  the  east  with  the  valuable 
products  of  the  Mississippi,  but  make  its  return 
for  the  wines  of  Africa  and  the  various  manufac- 
tures of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  cloths  of  Steu- 
benville  and  the  cutlery  and  glass  of  Pittsburg. 
Should  such  a  war  be  as  extensively  conducted 
on  land  as  on  the  ocean,  the  cost  of  the  con- 
templated canal,  would  be  saved  by  the  United 
States  in  a  single  campaign. 

Your  committee  are  aware  that  other  channels 
of  communication  across  the  Allegany  may  be 
greatly  improved,  and  rendered  tributary  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  both  in 
peace  and  war ;  in  the  latter,  by  the  additional  se- 
curity which  they  would  afford  to  the  commerce  of 
the  interior,  and  by  the  vigour  which  they  would 
impart  to  all  tlie  operations  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  common  defence.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  readily  be  conceded,  notwithstanding 
the  preference  which  may  be  given,  by  local  in- 
terests, to  other  objects  of  internal  improvement ; 
that  whatever  facilities  the  commercial,  social, 
and  political  connexion  between  the  remote  ex- 
tremes, and  the  seat  of  the  General  Government 
of  so  vast  a  republic  as  the  United  States,  must 
have  the  same  propitious  influence,  as  would  re- 
sult, were  it  otherwise  practicable,  from  contract- 
ing the  extent  of  its  territory,  without  reducing 
the  number,  imp;uring  the  wealth,  or  abridging 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  its  people.  To  all 
the  friends  of  liljerty  in  America,  who  regard  the 
state  government  as  essential  parts  of  the  re- 
publican system,  erected  on  a  scale  so  broad,  as 
to  create  alarm  for  its  duration,  or  wlio,  with  no 
less  truth,  regard  the  union  of  those  states  as  the 
bond  alike  of  their  freedom  and  independence, 
every  measure,  which  ha-s  the  effect  of  diuunisU- 
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ing  the  extent  of  the  one,  while  it  multiplies  and 
strengthens  the  ties  of  the  other,  must  be  viewed 
with  earnest  solicitude.  But  another  inquiry  re- 
jnains — Has  Congress  the  power  to  insure  its 
success? 

So  numerous  and  so  various  are  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  every  nation  irom  inland  navigation,  so 
urgently  have  the  United  States  been  invoked  by 
the  character  a  nd  genius  of  their  institutions,  to 
diffuse  their  advantages  over  a  territory,  which 
nature  has  eminently  fitted  to  receive  them,  that 
a  former  Congress  sanctioned,  by  their  voice,  a 
system  of  internal  improvement  co-extensive  with 
the  wants  of  the  nation. 

Your  committee  are  not  unmindful  of  the  im- 
pediment which  arrested  the  progress  of  that 
system,  and  could  not  expect  success  in  their  pre- 
sent effort,  in  behalf  of  one  of  its  objects,  if  the 
proposition  which  they  arc  about  to  submit 
lo  the  House  of  Representatives  were  liable  to 
similar  objections.  The  conimiKce  have  studi- 
ously sought  to  guard  against  their  application, 
and  confidently  hope  that  they  will  be  found  to 
have  succeeded. 

Two  proposals  have  already  been  offered  to 
the  House,  in  the  course  of  the  pi-esent  session  of 
Congi-ess,  by  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Ca- 
nals, in  relation  to  the  Potomac.  Neither  of  them 
interferes  with  the  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
the.navigatiouof  thatriv€r,  whicli  this  committee 
have  presumed  to  recommend.  One  of  them, 
embraced  by  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  survey  the  route  and  estimate 
the  expense  of  a  navigable  canal,  seems  to  your 
committee  to  be,  in  a  great  degree,  superseded 
by  the  annexed  report  of  the  Principal  Engineer 
of  Virginia,  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  that 
state  ;  and  as  an  incorporated  company  already 
exists,  with  ample  authority  to  make  the  contem- 
plated improvement,  there  does  not  remain  any 
apparent  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  prosecution 
of  this  work,  until  a  more  extensive  system  of  in- 
ternal improvement  be  devised  by  Congress. 

The  committee  simply  recommend  the  com- 
bination of  the  proceeds  of  sale'<  of  the  public 
property  in  the  City  of  Washington,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan  of  the  City,  was  de- 
signed to  be  sold,  svith  such  sums  of  money  as 
the  Legislatures  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and 
the  citizens  of  those  and  of  the  adjacent  states 
may  voluntarily  subscribe,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending a  navigable  canal  from  the  foot  of  the 
Little  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  to  the  commcnce- 
.ment  of  the  Cumberland  Road.  They  propose  tc 
annex  to  this  pulilic  and  private  subscription,  the 
condition,  that  the  Potomac  Company  shall  pre- 
viously assent,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Legis- 
latures of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  to  such  altera- 
tions of  their  present  charter,  as  will  admit  the 
United  States,  those  states,  themselves,  already 
interested  in  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  the 
new  subscribers,  to  participate,  on  fair  and  equit- 
able principles,  in  their  future  revenue.  These 
alterations  would,  among  other  obvious  cft'ccts, 
providefor  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  for  the  reduction  of  the  nominal,  by 
some  liberal  reference  to  the  actual  value  of  their 
present  stock. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  selling  the 
public  lots  in  the  City  of  Washington,  before  the 
contemplated  improvement  <"if  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have 
caused  the  anticipated  appreciation  of  their  va- 
lue, as  well  as  to  complete  the  canal  in  the  short- 
est possiljle  time,  without  drawing  immediately 
for  lirge  sums  ui)on  the  public  Treasury,  the 
states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the  indi\i- 
dual  subscribers  of  new  stock,  your  committee 
propose,  that  the  United  States  shall  borrmv,  on 
tlie  jjublic  faith,  and  a  specific  pledge  of  all  the 


public  lots  reserved  for  sale,  a  sum,  receivable  in 
semiannual  instalments,  sufficient  to  complete  the 
entire  work  in  three  years,  from  the  date  of  the 
first  instalment. 

Referring  to  the  annexed  report  of  the  chief 
engineer  of  Virginia,  and  computing  the  total  cost 
of  the  contemplated  canal  at  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  your  committee  recommend  that 
an  amount  of  stock,  in  the  capital  of  the  Compa- 
ny, not  exceeding  half  a  million,  be  reserved  to 
pay  the  debts  of  the  Potomac  Company,  and  to 
reimburse  the  present  stockholders,  including  the 
states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  ;  and  that  the 
above  loan  be  limited  to  two  millions  of  dollars, 
and  applied  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  ad- 
ditional works  required  to  complete  the  canal. 

Vour  committee  have  reason  to  believe  that 
two  millions  of  United  States  stock,  bearing  an 
interest  of  four  per  cent,  payable  semi-annually, 
and  irredeemable  for  twenty-eight  years,  could 
be  sold,  in  Europe  or  America,  at  par.  To  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  the  final 
reimbursement  of  the  princiaal  of  this  debt,  it  is 
proposed,  that  the  United  States  shall  subscribe 
one  million  of  dollars  to  the  stock  of  the  Potomac 
Company,  on  the  conditions  already  suggested, 
the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  individuals  the  remaining 
four  hundred  thousand ;  that,  on  the  stock  thus 
subscribed,  there  shall  be  charged  an  annuity  for 
twenty-eight  years,  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  semi-aimually  ;  four  per  cent,  of  which 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  interest 
on  the  two  million  loan,  and  two  per  cent,  to  the 
creation  of  a  sinking  fund,  to  be  invested,  from 
time  to  time,  as  received,  in  productive  stock,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loan,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
eight  years. 

Such  is  the  scheme  which  the  committee  pre- 
sume to  recommend  for  extricating  the  Potomac 
Company  from  their  present  embarrassments,  and 
accomplishing  a  work  which,  unassisted,  they 
cannot  effect,  although  of  inestimable  impor- 
tance to  the  public. 

Complicated  as  this  scheme  may,  at  first,  ap- 
pear, it  involves,  in  its  prosecution,  the  exercise 
of  no  other  power  on  the  part  of  Congress,  than, 
1st,  the  power  of  selling  the  public  lots  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  which  were  acquired  ex- 
pressly for  sale.  2dly,  That  of  borrowing  money 
on  the  public  faith,  and  a  specific  pledge  for  its 
repayment  ;  and  lastly,  the  application  of  the 
public  treasure  to  an  object  of  general  welfare ; 
or  the  investment  of  it  in  the  stock  of  an  in- 
corporated company,  expected  to  yield  an  annual 
income. 

The  committee  will  not  swell  this  report,  al- 
ready too  far  extended,  by  arguments  to  demon- 
strate, that  all  these  powers  are  vested,  by  the 
constitution,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
either  expressly,  or  by  natural  implication. — 
They  involve  ncitlier  the  incorporation  of  a  pri 
vate  company,  nor  tlie  condemnation  of  the  lands 
of  individuals,  within  the  territory  of  any  state, 
for  national  purposes.  They  do  not  extend 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cicneral  Government 
over  the  persons  or  property  of  the  citizen,  noi 
purpose  to  deri\e,  from  the  assent  of  any  one  or 
more  states,  any  power  which  has  not  Ijeen  grant- 
ed to  the  Federal  Government  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Your  committee  forbear  to  answer  all  the  o!)- 
jcctions  which  this,  like  any  other  plan  of  inter- 
nal improvcnient,  may  be  expected  to  encounter. 
They  are  contented  to  set  aijuinst  such  objections 
some  of  its  ])eculiar  advantages  ;  that,  connected 
with  the  Cumberland  road,  it  will  complete  a 
great  national  object,  calculated  to  perpetuate 
the  Union,,  and   tu  promote,  the  prosperity   and 


glory  of  the  United  States;  that  while  it  accom- 
plislies  this  object  in  the  short  compass  of  thrc* 
years,  its  cost  will  be  distributed  over  the  reve- 
nue of  eight  and  twenty  ;  that  this  cost  will  b'' 
greatly  reduced  by  the'credit  which  enables  the 
American  Government  to  negociate  its  loans  at  s(i 
low  a  rate  of  interest  as  four  per  cent ;  that,  by 
the  completion  of  the  entire  work  in  so  short  U 
period,  that  loss  of  interest  on  unproductive  stoc^, 
which  most  canal  companies  have  encountered, 
and  which,  in  some  similar  cnterprizes,  has  ex^. 
ceeded  the  principal  of  their  stock,  will  bo  pi;*» 
vented  ;  that  if  the  dividends  of  the  Potomac 
Company  shall,  after  the  completion  of  the  ca- 
nal, yield  six  per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  stock- 
holders, they  will,  ft-om  that  moment,  have  no- 
thing further  to  pay  for  their  stock  ;  and  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty-eight  years,  or  possibly  a 
shorter  period,  they  will  be  found  to  have  paid 
but  nine  per  cent,  of  its  par  value,  for  a  proper- 
ty which,  in  all  human  probability,  will  have 
more  than  doubled  that  value.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  and  best  features,  perhaps,  of  this  plati, 
for  accomplishing  an  object  of  general  welfare, 
is,  that  it  combines  in  its  execution  private  with 
public  wealth,  and  thus  effects  such  a  co-opera- 
tion of  individual  interest  with  public  good,  as 
will  ensure,  in  the  original  constiuction  as  well 
as  the  subsequent  repairs  of  the  canal,  vigilanca, 
economy,  and  fidelity,  in  all  the  disbursements  « 
money,  qualities  so  often  required  in  vain,  ia 
the  expenditures  of  public  money,  on  public  at> 
count. 

Should  the  loan,  on  which  this  plan  eventually 
depends,  be  negociated  abroad,  it  will  be,  because 
it  leaves  for  more  profitable  application,  in  Ame- 
rica, the  sum  which  it  is  designed  to  withdraw 
from  other  channels  of  wealth  and  enterprize.— » 
If  it  charge  a  debt  upon  posterity,  it  must  be 
again  repeated,  that  it  is  to  complete  a  work,  as 
durable  as  that  Union  to  which  the  people  at" 
America  must  look,  now  and  hereafter,  for  the 
security  of  all  their  political  and  social  happi- 
ness. Your  committee  submit  the  following  re- 
solution ; 

Jiesoh'cd,  That  the  committee  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  in  coa- 
formity  with  the  principles  contained  in  the  prd^ 
ceding  report. 


From  the  Manufacturers  and  Farmer's  Journal. 
We  have  seen  a  circular  letter  from  Liverpool 
(received  by  the  Flora)  dated  August  12,  1822v 
containing  certain   statements  of  the  situation  of 
the  Cotton  Market,  in  Great  Britain,  from  whicli 
we  gather  the  following  general  results — 
The   supply    of  American   Cotton  for  the 
year   1S22,  including  that  on   hand  on 
the    1st   of   January  is  estimated   at — 
b.-igs  403,350" 

The   consumption   and  export  at — bags     307',20C» 


96,150 


Estimated    stock  on   hand,  Januaiy  1, 
1823^bags 

The    supjily   (including   old  stock)   of 

East  India  cotton. 
Consumption   and    export — bags 

Estimated    surplus,   January  1,  1823, 


The  supply  of  the  cotton,  including  th.it 
on  hand,  January  1,  1822  is  estima- 
ted—bags 203,934 

The  consumption  and  export  estimated  at  153,400 


Estimated  surplus,  January  1,  1823 


50,534 


sfa 


AMERICAN   KAUMEli, 


The  estimated  supply  of  West  India, 
Demcrara,  &c.  including  stock  on  hand, 
January    1,  1822,  is— bags  S1,4S4 

Estimated  consumption  and  export,  42,600 


Surplus  (estimated)  January  1,  1823, 


S,884 


Total    estimated    supply,    including  old 

stock,  873,798 

Total  estimated  consumption  and  export 

—bags  603,200 

Total  estimated  surplus,  January  1,  1823 
—bags  270,598 


The  supply  of  all  sorts  for  lS21,  was — 

bags  897,139 

The  consumption  and  export,  bags  542,319 


The  sui-plus  stock,  January  1,  1S22, 
Estimated  surplus,  Januai'V  1,  1823, 


354,820 
270,598 


Decrease  of  stock,  within  the  yea'- — bags    84,222 


EiditoriaY  Covrespondcnce.. 


CLIMATE  AND  SOIL  on  the  borders  of 
LAKE  ERIE.— £j7/rcc;  to  the  Editor. 

Philadelphia,  July  20,  1822. 
Dear  Si?; — I  have  received  youi-  fa\  or  of  the 
18th  inst.  informing  that  you  had  forwarded  my 
letter  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Wright,  %vho  had  sailed 
for  England. 

You  have  enquired  whether  the  winters,  where 
the  property  I  liave  offered  for  sale  is  situated, 
are  not  too  long,  requiring  stock  to  be  fed  fol-  too 
great  a  portion  of  the  year  ■■  I  answer,  by  no 
means.  The  whole  extent  of  Erie  county  iipon 
the  Lake,  say  forty  miles  in  length,  and  nine 
xniles  deep  to  the  ridge  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  lake,  and  divides  the  waters  of  the  Allegha- 
ny and  Ohio  Rivers  from  those  of  Lake  Erie,  af- 
fords a  delightful  climate,  and  gives  certain  and 
very  abundant  crops  of  small  grain.  I  sneak 
irora  experience,  having  been  stationed  on  the 
bank  of  Lake  Erie  more  than  twenty  years  since 
and  having  visited  it  very  frequently  since.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  crops  of  corn  have  br-cn 
uniformly  abundant  since  the  first  settlement  of 
the  tract  of  country  to  which  I  have  alUuled  above, 
and  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  failure— not 
a  single  instance  of  the  corn  having  been  injured 
by  frost.  This  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  air  from  the  Lake,  in  a  great 
measure.  As  to  grass  or  grazing  land,  Erie  coun- 
ty IS  not  excelled  by  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  I  doubt,  indeed,  if  it  is  equalled.  The 
■winters  commence  in  December — generally  about 
the  tenth  of  the  month— from  that  period,  till 
about  the  twelfth  of  Febi-uary,  it  usually  snows 
once  in  three  or  four  days,  so  that  grain  and  grass 
will  be  completely  protected  from  the  severe 
frosts.   From  the  twentieth  of  February,  the  snow 

begins  to  disappear,  and   thaws  very  gradually 

Early  in  April,  cattle  that  are  not  used  find  a 
sufficiency  of  vegetation,  even  in  the  woods,  to 
keep  them  in  good  heart.  I  will  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  if  cattle  were  turned  out  so  early  in 
any  part  of  Pennsylvania,  east  of  the  mountiVins 
to  forage  for  themselves,  they  would  perish.— 
Rain  seldom  occurs  during  the  winter  months. 
The  atmosphere  is  dry  and  very  favourable  for 
cattle.  Frost,  Lite  in  the  spring,  rarely  takes 
place — and  I  have  seen  cucumber  vines  growing- 
vigorously  in  the  latter  part  of  October. 

Extract    of  a    letter  from    Charh-s    Champion, 
£sq.  to  the  Editor,  dated   Bluthe,  near  Baw- 
try,  England,  30th  August,  1S22. 
I  am  delighted  to  find  the  bull  and  two  hti- 


fers  which  I   sent  to  you  in  April  arrived  safe;       JT"  The  Devon  Bull,  advertised  by  the  Editor, 
and  that    tliey  were   approved   by  yourself  and'w  sold.  ' 

your  friend,  and  that  you  obtained  premiums  of 


plate  for  them.  I  hope  sincerely  that  Col. 
Lloyd  will  be  fortunate  with  them,  and  that  he 
will  recollect  the  advice  Mr.  Wright  took  the 
liberty  of  giving  him  respecting  their  manage- 
ment, and  then  I  have  no  doubt,  they  will  an- 
swer his  wishes. 

My  bull  Aide-de-Camp,  which  obtained  the 
first  premium  in  London,  was  only  22  5^  months 
old  when  lie  was  shewn,  and  he  weighed  upon 
Messrs.  Pickfords'  machine,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  is  correct,  the  astonishing  weight  of  16 
cwt.  2  qrs.  3  lbs. — his  girth  round  his  chine 
was  7  feet  7  inches — his  length  from  shoulder 
to  rump  5  feet  6  inches,  and  his  height  to  the 
top  of  his  chine,  14  hands  1  inch  ;  from  the  above 
dimensions  no  doubt  he  would  if  slaughtered 
weigh  90  stones  of  beef,  of  14  lbs.  to  the 
stone:  this  is  a  surprising  weight  for  an  animal 
only  22A  months  old. 

We  have  lately  had  another  Agricultural 
meeting  at  Doncaster,  where  I  was  again  fortu- 
nate in  gaining  premiums  and  sweepstakes, 
amounting  to  43  guineas  over  my  own  stakes. 
I  obtained  the  yearling  bull  premium  and 
sweepstakes,  with  an  own  brother  to  Aid-de- 
Canip,  Brigade  Major,  whicli  some  of  my 
friends  thought  superior  to  his  brother — although 
he  is  as  .good,   I  do  not  think  he  is  suiierior. 


PRICES  CURRENT. — corrected  weekly. 

Best  white  wheat,  %l  40  to  1  45,  and  much 
wanted — Red  wheat,  gl  30  to  134 — White  corn, 
65  to  66  cts.— Yellow,  60  to  65  cts.— Rye  65  cts. 
—Oats,  44  cts— New  corn,  shelled,  55  cts.— On 
the  cob,  %2  62  J  to  ^2  75  per  bbl.— Barley,  75  cts 
— Hay,g20  perton— Rye  straw,  §10  do. — Wharf 
Hour,  $6  50— Shad,  No.  1.  trimmed,  $7  50 
to  {S8— No.  2,  S5  50  to  §7— No.  1,  uiitrim- 
mcd,  g7— No.  2,  do.  §6- Herrings,  No.  1, 
S3  25  to  3  27 — No.  2,  §3  to  3  12 — Beef,  Northern 
mess  per  bbl.  J510  to  10  25 — Baltimore,  prime  do. 
S9to§9  75 — Hams,  12  to  15  cts.— middlings,  10  to 
11   cents. — Other  articles  same  as  last  report. 

TOBACCO— No  sales,  very  dull. 


WEM  wAmmms.', 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,  OCTOBER   11,  1822. 


MARYLAND  CATTLE  SHOW— No.  3. 

We  are  very  much  gratified  to  learn  that  ac- 
tive and  well  directed  exertions  are  making  for 
the  Agricultural  Exhibition,  to  beheld  at  Easton, 
n  Talbot  county,  of  this  state,  on  the  7th  and 
8th  of  next  month.  The  farmers  of  that  Shore 
are  co-operating,  zealously,  to  give  eclat  and 
utility  to  the  occasion,  and  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  in  that  section  of  the  state,  can  doubt 
their  success  in  laifdable  enterprises,  such  as  this  ; 
the  very  spirit  and  object  of  which,  tend  to  banish 
discord,  and  to  insure  unity  of  feeling  and  action — 
an  association  to  improve  the  art  of  cultivating 
the  earth — to  give  encrcased  efficacy  to  labour — 
in  a  word,  to  augment,  by  a  given  quantum  of  toil 
and  expense,  the  means  of  human  subsistence, 
comfort  and  happiness — must  command  the  ap- 
probation and  good  wishes  of  every  honorable 
mind.  Reference  to  this  paper  of  the  23d  of 
August,  will  shew  the  amount  of  Premiums,  and 
the  objectsfor  which  they  have,  as  we  think,  been 
most  judiciously  offered.  We  are  glad  to  Itarn, 
th;it  iiuuiy  gentlemen  of  this  Shore,  both  ama- 
teurs and  practical  farmers,  ]n-opose  to  go  over. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  Let  us,  however,  bear 
in  mind,  that  this  will  be  their  frst  attempt,  and 
we  should  graduate  our  expectations  according- 
ly. The  ball  is  then  to  receive  its  first  iiiipcnis  ; 
it  will,  we  trust,  roll  on  from  year  to  year,  acquir- 
ing strength  as  it  goes.  Those,  moreover,  who 
have  never  seen  that  Peninsula,  will  be  gratified 
with  the  sight  of  a  country  altogether  different  in 
its  topographical  features,  from  any  thing  we  are 
accustomed  to  sec  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
The  roads  are  quite  level, uninterruptedby  gates, 
and  always  in  good  condition — and  every  neigh- 
bourhood being  ramified  by  navigable  streams, 
produce  IS  transported  to  market  at  comparatively' 
little  expense — and  the  farmer,  with  his  gun 
and  his  net,  may  everyday  spread  his  table  with 
fish  or  fowl — We  say  nothing  of  Eastern  Shore 
hospitality— r?/ia;''«/;roi>f?-iiR// 


SipeftA  t\\e,  V\o\\g\\. 

The  subscriber  (late  President  of  the  Berkshire 
Agricultural  Society)  convinced  of  the  impor- 
tance of  disseminating  improved  Agricultural 
Implements,  and  that  it  can  only  be  effected,  in 
an  efficient  manner,  through  the  medium  of  per 
sons  who  are  firactically  conversant  with,  and 
able  to  judge  of  their  true  merits  from  experience, 
proposes  to  open  a  REPOSITORY  for  the  sale, 
071  commission  of  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  Im- 
plements and  Machinery. — Hire-wise,  for  Prime 
Seeds,  and  approved  Agricultural  Books. 

It  being  the  object  of  the  subscriber  to  bring  in- 
to use  such  articles  only  as  possess  real  merit, 
it  is  proper  to  remark,  tliAt  he  will  offer  none  for 
sale  but  such  as  he  may  be  already  acquainted 
with,  or  which  he  shall  have  previously  tested  by 
experience. 

Letters,  /lost  jiaid,  will  be  duly  attended  to,, 
and  all  favors  gratefully  acknowledged. 

THOMAS  MELVILLE,  jr. 

Pittsfeld,  (Berkshire  Co.)  Sejit.  2,  1822. 

iJ7=  By  giving  the  above  an  insertion,  our  Bre- 
thren of  the  Tyjie  will  not  only  render  a  public 
service,  but  aid  the  laudable  views  of  a  person, 
th  an  whom,  no  one  in  Berkshire  has  done  more  to- 
wards tlie  promotion  of  Agriculture  and  Manu- 
factures. 


YAli\5ASli^  STOCK, 

I  OR   SALE  AT  THE  F">LL0WING  PRICES,  Viz: 

A  full  blooded  Aldcrney  Bull,  4  years  old       $150 
Two  half  blooded  do         2  years  old  30 

One  half  blooded  Devon  and  Alderney,  1 

year  old  go 

Three  half  blooded  Devon  Bulls,  1  year  old      30 

Persons  wishing  to  possess  the  Coke  Devon 
Stock,  may  have  jjrize  bull  calves  of  2  months 
old,  at  the  following  rates  : 

Full  blooded  gioo  each 

Three  quarter  do  40 

Half  do  15 

The  excellence  of  these  cattle  for  symmetry 
of  shape,  kind  feeding,  gentleness  of  temper, 
quantity  and  qu.ality  of  milk  and  butter,  facility 
of  taking  fat,  and  for  action  and  strength  as 
draught  oxen,  is  unrivalled.  Apply  at  the  Farm 
of  Mr.  Richard  Caton,  Brookland  Wood,  to 

J,  G.  WALMSLEY,  Manager. 


For  sale,  twenty-five  half  blooded  Dishley 
ewes — they  are  young,  and  by  a  very  fine  ram, 
procured  from  Mr.  Barney.  Price,  $5  per  head 
— apply  at  the  office  of  the  American  Farmer. 
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llOKTlCUl/rUUE. 


FOMAKIUM  BHITANNICUM, 
.fn  Hisioricul  and  Botanical  account  of  Fruits, 
k-norcit   in  Great   Britain,  by   Henry    f/tili/m, 
— Second  Edition. 

(Continued  from  page  2^6.) 

ORANGE— CITRUS.— AURANTIUM. 

hi  Botany,  a  Genus  of  tli,-  Polyadel/ihia  Icosan- 
dria  Class,    .Yatural  Order,  Bicorncs. 

The  Chhia,  or  sweet  oranges,  with  which  tliis 
country  is  now  so  amph'  supjiliecl,  and  at  sucli 
moderate  prices,  that  all  classes  of  society  en- 
joy them  as  perfectly  as  if  they  had  been  indi- 
genous to  the  climate,  were  not  known  to  the 
ancient  Europeans.  They  were  first  brought 
into  Europe  by  Jean  dc  Castro,  a  celebrated 
Portuguese  warrior,  who  made  them  a  present 
to  the  Condc  Mellor,  the  king  of  Portugal's 
prime  minister,  who  was  only  able  to  raise  one 
plant  from  a  great  number  thai  were  brought 
to  Europe.  This  tree,  which  was  planted  in  1548, 
and  from  which  all  the  Eui-opcan  orange-trees 
of  this  sort  were  produced,  is  said  to  be  now 
alive  at  Lisbon,  in  the  garden  of  Count  S.  Lau- 
rent. 

The  Romans  had  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the 
citjTis  before  the  Christian  era,  for  the  beauty 
of  the  tree  and  it's  medicinal  qualities  but,  as  it 
has  already  been  observed  in  the  history  of  the 
lemon,  they  could  not  succeed  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  who  says,  (book  xvi  c.  32.)  "  The  As- 
syrian pome-citron-tree  will  not  bear  fruit  out  of 
Syria."  The  same  author,  in  his  12th  book,  c. 
3.  informs  us  that  the  Romans  were  acquainted 
with  the  Persian  and  Median  pome-citron ;  but 
he  never  mentions  it  as  a  fruit  to  be  eaten  :  the 
kernels,  he  states,  were  in  particular  employ- 
ed by  the  Parthians,  to  sweeten  the  breath.  In 
his  13th  book,  chap.  15,  we  are  informed  that 
the  Romans  had  tables  made  of  the  citron  wood, 
which  they  procured  from  Mauritania  and  Cy- 
renaica,  in  Africa. 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  the  orange 
was  the  golden  apple  of  the  Hcsperides ;  and 
as  the  ancient  Europeans  could  not  propagate 
it,  was  said  to  have.been  taken  back  by  Miner- 
va. The  fable  states,  that  Hercules,  to  obtain 
information  of  this  garden,  seized  Ncreus,  god 
of  the  sea,  in  his  sleep,  who  directed  him  to 
Africa.  If  he  had  to  cross  the  deserts  of  that 
country  to  obtain  this  fruit,  the  allusion  of  it's 
being  guarded  by  a  dragon,  is  both  natural  and 
just. 

About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  seve- 
ral varieties  of  the  orange  were  cultivated  in 
Italy,  from  whence  they  were  taken  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  ;  therefore  the  sweet  orange, 
soon  after  it  was  introduced,  became  plentiful 
ih  these  countries,  where  there  were  already 
abundance  of  stocks  to  gi-aft  on.  Gerard  noti- 
ces in  his  work,  which  was  published  in  1597, 
that  orange  and  lemon-trees  grew  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic; 
and  on  the  coast  of  Spain  they  wcic,  says  he, 
in  great  quantities,  as  well  as  in  certain  provin- 
ces of  Fiance,  which  lie  upon  the  midland  coast. 
At  the  present  time,  these  trees  are  cultivated 
in  Italy  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  there  are 
almost  forests  of  them.  Prince  Antonius  Hor- 
ghese,  at  his  palace  near  Rome,  has  upwards  of 
seventy  sorts  of  orange  and  lemon-trees,  anion 
which  are  sonic  very  rare  kinds:  it  is  a  fruit  so 
much  esteemed  in  Italy,  where  it  thrives  well, 
that  apples,  pears,  and  ciierries,  have  almost 
become    extinct  in  that  country. 

The  delightful  perfume  of  an  orange-grove 
i?  such  a.i  to  scent  the   air  for  miles:    and  the 


tree  gives  a  succession  of  flowers  during  the 
whole  summer,  on  which  account  it  is  cultiva- 
ted in  all  green-houses,  and  large  orangeries 
have  been  built  for  the  express  pui'pose  of 
housing  these  trees:  the  most  magnificent  one 
is  that  of  Versailles,  built  by  Louis  the  XlVth. 

Oranges  were  known  in  this  country  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Vlllth,  but  I  find  no  ac- 
count of  the  orange-tree  being  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land prior  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  The 
Seville  orange-tree  appears  to  have  been  first 
planted  the  year  before  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  incorporated,  and  two  years  previous 
to  the  return  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  our  first 
circumnavigotor.  It  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Francis  Cai-cw,  and  first  planted 
at  his  scat  at  Beddington  in  Surrey.  Chancel- 
lor Bacon,  who  wrote  about  twenty  years  after 
this  time,  mentions  the  housing  of  orange  and 
lemon-trees  in  this  country  to  keep  them  in  the 
winter.  He  also  states,  that  if  the  seexls  of 
oranges  be  sown  in  April,  they  produce  an 
agreeable  salad. 

Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  the  1st, 
had  an  orange-house  and  orange-garden  at  her 
mansion,  Wimbleton  Hall,  in  the  parish  of 
Winil)leton,  in  the  county  of  Surrey  ;  and  by  an 
estimate  and  survey  which  was  made  in  the 
month  of  November,  1649,  for  the  sale  of  that 
property,  by  order  of  the  Parliament,  we  find 
how  highly  orange-trees  were  estimated  even  in 
those  turbulent  days.  It  is  described  as  fol- 
lows : — 

In  the  north  side  of  which  sayd  oringe  gar- 
den, there  stands  one  large  garden-house ;  the 
outwalls  ofbrick,  fitted  for  the  keepinge  of  oringe- 
trees,  neatly  covered  with  blue  slate,  and  ridg- 
ed and  guttered  with  lead;  the  materials  of 
which  house,  with  the  greate  doores,  and  the 
iron  thereof,  with  a  certaine  stone  pavement  ly- 
ing before  these  doores,  in  natui-e  of  a  little  walke, 
four  foote  broad,  and  seventy-nine  foote  long, 
wee  valew  to  bee  worth  £66.  iSs.   id. 

"  In  which  sayd  garden-house  there  are  now 
tanding,  in  squared  boxes  fitted  for  that  pur- 
pose, fortie-two  oringe  trees  bearing  fayre  and 
large  cringes,  which  trees,  with  the  boxes,  and 
the  earth  and  materials  therein  feeding  the 
same,  wee  valew  at  ten  poundes  a  tree,  one 
tree  with  another,  in  toto,  amounting  unto 
J420.  Os.  Od. 

"  In  the  sayd  garden-house  there  now  allsoe 
IS  one    lemon-tree,    bearing   greate     and    very 

lar       '  "  "  "  

that 

therein  feeding  the  same,   wee   valew  at   £20, 

Os.  Od. 

"In  the  sayd  garden-house  there  now  allsoe  is 
one  pome  citron-tree,  which,  together  with  the 
box  that  it  growes  in,  and  the  earth  and  ma- 
terialls  feeding  the  same,  we  valew  at  £10. 
Os.  Od. 

"  There  are  also  belonginge  to  the  sa}'d 
oringe-garden  six  pomegranet-trees,  bearing 
faire  and  large  fruits,  which,  togeather  with 
the  square  boxes  they  growe  in,  and  the  earth 
and  materialls  therein  feeding  the  same,  we 
valew  at  three  poundes  a  tree,  one  with  another, 
in  toto,  £18.  Os.  Od." 

There  were  also  eighteen  orange-trees  that 
had  not  borne  fruit,  which,  with  their  boxes, 
were  valued  at  £5  a  tree,  one  with  another, 
£90. 

A  white  marble  fountain,  with  a  statue  of 
Diana  upon  it,  and  "  a  fayer  led  ccstcrn  be- 
longing to  it,  and  a  chanclled  pavement,"  were 
esteemed  to  be  worth  £7. 

"  Another  fountain  of  white  marble,  with  a 
statue  of  a  mermaid,  with  the  cestern,  &c." 
were-  valued  at  I'lO. 


Orangc-trees  have  been  grown  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Devonshire  for  more  than  10(/ 
years  past.  When  trained  to  walls,  thev 
produce  large,  handsome  fiuit,  but  not  of 
equal  value  to  the  lemons  grown  in  the  same 
situ.ition.  Most  of  these  were  raised  in  this 
country  from  seeds,  and  they  are  thought  to  be 
more  hardy  than  trees  imjiorted  ;  but  the  orange- 
trees  which  are  brought  every  year  from  Italy,  and 
sold  principally  at  the  Italian  warehouses  in 
London,  arc  as  large  as  those  of  our  own  growth 
would  be  in  twenty  years.  With  proper  care, 
these  trees  will  have  good  heads,  and  produce 
fruit  in  about  three  years.  The  Mandarin  orange 
was  not  cultivated  in  England  until  1805. 

We  have  lately  seen  orange-trees  imported 
from  the  south  of  France,  which  have  arrived 
in  small  tubs ;  and  so  well  packed,  that  the 
fruit  and  blossoms  remained  on  the  trees  when 
they  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No  114. 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  account  of  a  tree 
standing  in  a  grove  near  Florence,  having  ar. 
orange  stock,'  which  had  been  so  grafted  on, 
that  it  became  in  it's  branches,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit,  three-formed;  some  emulating  the 
orange,  some  the  lemon  or  citron,  and  some  par- 
taking of  both  forms  in  one.  These  mixed  fruits 
never  produce  any  perfect  seeds :  sometimes 
there  are  no  seeds  at  all  in  them,  and  some- 
times only  a  few  empty  ones. 

The  Maltese  graft  their  orange-trees  on  the 
pomegranate-stock,  which  causes  the  juice  to 
be  of  a  red  colour,  and  the  flavour  to  be  more 
esteemed.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  in  Kis  Na- 
tural History  of  Barbadoes,  mentions  the  golden- 
orange  as  growing  in  that  island.  He  describes 
the  fruit  as  a  large  fine  orange,  of  a  deep  co- 
lour within,  fr'om  wheivce  it  derives  the  name 
Golden  Orange.  He  adds,  "  This  fruit  is  nei- 
ther of  the  Seville  or  China  kind,  thoiigli  it  par- 
takes of  both,  having  the  sweetness  of  the  Chi- 
na mixed  with  the  agreeable  bitterness  and  fla- 
vour of  the  Seville  oi-ange." 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a  pleasing  acid,  and 
good  in  inflammatory  and  putrid  disorders,  both 
acute  and  chronical.  The  juice  contains  an  es- 
sential acid  salt,  mixed  with  much  mucilage. 
The  salt  may  be  obtained  in  crystals,  by  dilu- 
ting the  juice,  clarifying  it  with  whites  of  eggs, 
and  using  evaporation.  In  this  way  a  saline  ex- 
tract may  be  made,  capable  of  being  preserved. 


o,i=  iemuii-ucc,  ucainig  g.ca.c  a.u  >cij  prepossessed  of  the  same  medicinal  qualities 
rg-e  lemons,  _  which,  together  with  the  box  ^/^  .^.  ^^.,^5^^  j^  ^^.^^  ^^  be  very  powerful 
at   It  grows  in,  and  .he  earth   and  mater.aUs  .      ^^^  ^  y^,^^^^  Com.  Anson  sailed  round 

«,'cnM     +nf>t\\r>cr    fli^    cam.^       wnr.     \!Kt\^\u     nt      4 "fl  J    .  .  .  .  .    . 


the  world,  his  men,  who  were  affiicted  with 
the  scurvy,  were  surprisingly  recovered  from, 
that  disorder  by  the  oranges  they  found  in  the 
island  of  Tinian. 

Orangeade,  an  agreeable  drink  made  of  orange- 
juice,  water,  and  sugar,  may  be  given,  says 
Lemcrv,  to  people  in  the  height  of  a  fever. 

The'Scville  orange  is  esteemed  far  prefera- 
ble for  medicinal  purposes,  and  the  blossoms  of 
this  species  are  the  most  odoriferous  :  the  leaves 
are  also  used  in  medicine.  The  yellow  rind  of 
these  oranges,  separated  from  the  white  fungous 
matter  under  it,  is  a  grateful,  warm,  aromatic 
bitter,  often  used  as  a  stomachic  and  corrobo- 
rant. It  is  warmer  than  the  peel  of  lemons,  of 
a  more  durable  flavour,  abounds  more  with  a 
light,  fragrant  essential  oil,  which  is  lodged  in 
distinct  ceils  on  the  surface  of  the  peel.  The 
rind  of  the  China  orange  -has  a  weak  smell, 
and  is  seldom  employed  for  medicinal  purposes. 
Seville  oranges  also  produce  the  best  marma- 
lade, and  the  richest  wine:  it  is  from  the  flow- 
ers of  this  kind  of  orange,  that  orange-flower 
water  is  distilled.     These  oranges  are  often  pre 
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served  whole  as  a  sweetmeat,  and  are  justly 
admired. 

The  seeds  of  the  orange  kind  will  be  found, 
on  nice  examination,  different  from  the  seed  of 
any  other  fruit.  They  have  been  aHatoniised  by 
the  curious,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  micros- 
cope, are  found  to  be  almost  as  wonderful,  in 
their  formation,  as  the  human  frame  when  dis- 
sected. 

Seignior  Francisco  Lana,  in  his  Prodromus 
to  some  philosophical  discoveries,  tells  us,  that 
there  is  a  way  of  producing  oranges,  without 
sowing  or  planting  the  trees,  only  by  infusing 
the  flowers  in  oil  of  almonds ;  for  that  this  oil 
will,  every  year  afterwards,  at  the  proper  sea- 
son, produce   both  flowers  and  ripe  oranges. 

PEACH— PERSICA,  ou  AMYGDALUS. 

In  Botany,  a  Genus  of  the  Jcofandria  Monogij- 

nia  Class. 

All  the  ancient  authors   agree  that  the  peach- 
tree  is  a  native  of  Persia;    and   it  appears  that 
the  fruit  was  thought  to  be  of  a  poisonous  nature. 
It  is  evident  there  had  formerly  been  tradition- 
ary tales   of  this  fruit    having   betn    sent   into 
Egypt  to    poison    the    inhabitants.     Columella 
says,  in  his  tenth  book  : — 
And  apples,  which  most  barbarous  Persia  sent, 
With  native  poison  arr\'d  (as  fame  relates)  : 
But  now  they've  lost  their  pow'r  to  kill,  and  yield 
Ambrosian  juice,  and  have  forgot  to  hurt ; 
And  of  their  country  still  retain  the  name. 

Pliny,  in  his  ISth  book,  chap.  13,  mentions, 
that  they  had  been  stated  to  have  possessed  ve- 
nomous qualities,  and  that  this  Iruit  was  sent 
into  Egypt  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  by  way  of 
revenge,  to  plague  the  natives;  but  he  treats 
this  story  as  a  mere  fable,  adding,  that  the  name 
of  Persica  evidently  bespeaks  them  a  Persian 
fruit.  Cato  has  not  mentioned  them  ;  and  Pli- 
hy  adds,  that  it  was  not  long  since  peaches 
were  known  in  Rome,  and  there  was  great  dif- 
ficulty in  rearing  them.  He  informs  us  they 
were  brought  from  Egypt  to  the  isle  of  Rhodes, 
w^cre  they  could  never  be  made  to  produce 
fiuit;  and  from  thence  to  Italy.  He  says,  more» 
over,  that  it  was  not  a  common  fruit  in  Greece 
or  in  Natolia.  This  author  states  again,  in  book 
23,  chap.  7,  that  he  considered  it  the  most 
harmless  fruit  in  the  world ;  that  it  had  the 
most  juice  with  the  least  smell  of  any  fruit, 
and  yet  caused  thirst  to  those  who  ate  of  it. 

Peaches  were  evidently  cultivated  in  France 
at  an  early  period,  as  Columella  continues  his 
account  of  this  fruit,  by  stating, — 

Those  of  small  size  to  ripcVi  make  great  haste ; 

Such  as  great  Gaul  bestows  observe  due  ^me, 

And  season,  not  too  early,  nor  too  late. 

Pliny  says,   book    15,   chap.  12,    "as  for  the 

French  and  Asiatic  peaches,  they  bear  the  name 
of  the  regions  and  nations  from  whence  they 
come." 

It  is  stated  that  the  peach-tree  was  not  culti- 
vated in  England  before  the  year  1562  ;  and  by 
■whom  it  was  first  introduced,  or  from  what  coun- 
try it  was  procured,  we  have  no  authentic  ac- 
count, although  Gerard  wi'ote  his  work  soon  af- 
ter, which  was  published  in  1597,  wherein  he 
describes  the  white  peach,  the  red  peach,  the 
yellow  peach,  and  the  d'avant  peach,  and  adds, 
"  I  have  them  all  in  my  garden,  with  many  other 
sdrts." 

The  peach-tree,  he  continues,  "soone  cemeth 
vp  ;  it  beareth  fruit  the  third  or  fourth  yeer  after 
it  is  planted,  and  it  soone  decaieth  ;  and  is  not 
oT  long  continuance."  From  this  account,  and 
finding  it  in  the  list  of  fi-uits,  published  in  the 
year  1557,  by  Thomas  Tusser,  who  mentions 


peaches,  white  and  red,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  it  was  introduced  as  early  as  the  reign  ot 
Henry  the  Eightli.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  it  was  brought  into  England,  from  Italy,  by 
Wolf,  the  king's  gardener,  in  the  year  1524,  as  at 
this  time  we  find  that  he  brought  the  apricot  from 
the  latter  country. 

Of  this  deliciously  melting  fruit  we  havenow  a 
great  variety,  from  the  small  nutmeg  peach  which 
ripens  in  July,  to  the  large  October  peach,  which 
is  more  agreeable  to  the  sight  than  the  palate. — 
This  fruit  has  been  almost  equally  multiplied  in 
its  varieties  with  the  apple,  by  sowing  the  stones, 
and  lately  by  the  ingenious  method  of  impreg- 
nating the  blossoms.  T.  H.  Knight,  Esq.  Presi 
dent  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  has  procured  a 
new  peach  by  this  operatiou  :  he  impregnated  the 
pistillum  of  the  blossom  on  an  almond-tree,  with 
the  pollen  of  the  peach-flower  ;  and  this  almond, 
when  planted,  produced  a  peach-tree  instead  of 
one  of  its  ov,u  kind,  and  has  since  ripened  peach 
es. 

The  peach  varies  so  much  in  quality,  that 
many  sorts  are  not  worth  the  growing  ;  it  is  there- 
fore to  be  hojied  that  we  shall  soon  have  them 
exploded,  and  the  better  varieties  cultivated  in 
situations  most  congenial  to  their  tender  nature. 
At  Montreuil,  a  village  near  Paris,  the  whole  po- 
pulation is  exclusively  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  peaches,  which  has  maintained  the  inhabitants 
for  several  ages;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
they  raise  better  peaches  than  any  other  part  of 
France  affords. 

I  have  often  observed,  that  the  finest  flavoured 
peaches  have  been  gathered  from  trees  of  the 
greatest  age  ;  and  1  have  met  with  many  instances 
of  these  trees  bearing  amply  when  they  have 
been  from  forty  to  sixty  years  old.  These  trees 
generally  yield  a  crop,  wlien  younger  ones  fail. 

Father  Heimcpin,  a  religious  missionary,  who 
first  described  the  regions  of  Louisiana  in  his 
voyages  down  the  Mississippi,  gives  an  account 
of  the  numerous  peach-trees  which  he  observed  in 
every  direction  in  that  part  of  America;  and  as  the 
latitude  is  the  same  as  that  part  of  Asia,  of  which 
these  trees  are  the  natural  production,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  they  are  indigenous  to  Louisiana 
as  well  as  to  Persia,  although  in  many  parts  of 
America  the  peach  is  regarded  as  a  foreign  fruit 
it  having  been  ii.troduced  from  Europe  before 
Louisiana  had  been  explored. 

This  fruit  is  now  cultivated  with  such  success 
in  some  parts  of  North  America,  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  orchards  containing  1,000  stan 
dard  peach  trees,  which  are  so  productive,  that 
the  fruit  is  used  to  fatten  swine :  from  a  single 
orchard  have  been  procured,  after  the  pulp  is 
fermented  and  distilled,  100  barrels  of  peafh 
brandy. 

Peaches  are  forced  with  considerable  success. 
These  of  necessity  must  bear  a  high  price  in  the 
market,  so  long  as  glass  continues  an  object  of 
heavy  taxation.  The  expense  of  fuel,  it  appears, 
will  not  be  so  excessive,  since  the  heating  of  flues 
by  steam  promises  to  answer. 

It  is  observed,  that  the  best  peaches  of  every 
kind  are  red  next  the  sun,  and  of  a  yellowish 
cast  towards  the  wall  :  the  pulp  should  also  be 
of  a  yellowish  tint,  and  juicy  ;  the  skin  thin,  and 
the  stone  small.  To  have  them  m  perfection, 
they  should  not  be  gathered  until  they  will  fall 
into  the  hand  by  the  slightest  touch  of  the  linger. 
This  is  one  of  the  fruits  in  particular  which  is 
recommended  to  be  eaten  in  the  morning,  in  pre 
feronce  to  the  usual  time  of  dessert.  Brookes  says 
"  peaches  agree  well  with  persons  of  hot  consti 
tutions  and  costive  habits,  especially  if  tliey  are 
eaten  inamoi-ning  fasting." 

The  flowers  of  the  peach-tree  are  used  in  me 
dicine  :  wUen  made  into  a  symp,  they  are  given  as 


an  aperient  to  children,  and  are  recommended  as 
a  great  destroyer  of  worms. 

It  should  be  observed  not  to  get  the  flowers 
from  those  peach-trees  that  have  been  grafted 
upon  almond-stocks,  as  the  flowers  partake  of  the 
property  of  the  stock,  which  greatly  alters  their 
irtue.  The  plum  is  a  purgative,  the  almond  not 
at  all  so. 

Gerard  also  says,  "  the  leaves  of  the  peach-tree 
boiled  in  milk,  will  destroy  the  worms  in  young 
children." 

The  young  leaves  are  used  by  cooks  to  flavour 
blanc-mange,  custards,  puddings,  &c. ;  and  a  li- 
quor resembling  noyau  is  made  by  steeping  peach 
leaves  in  white  brandy,  and,  when  sweetened 
with  sugar-candy,  and  fined  with  milk,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  it  from  the  flavoured  cordial 
of  Martinique. 

Michaelmas  is  the  time  recommended  for  the 
winter  pruning  of  the  nectarine,  as  well  as  the 
peach-tree,  when,  with  little  attention,  the  blos- 
som-buds will  be  known  from  the  wood-buds ; 
the  latter  being  less  turgid,  longer  and  narrower, 
than  the  blossom-buds.  In  shortening  the  branch- 
es, observe  to  leave  a  wood-bud  at  the  end  instead 
of  the  fruit-bud.  Care  should  be  taken  to  nip  off 
the  ends  of  the  strong  shoots  in  the  month  of 
May,  which  will  cause  them  to  throw  out  new 
boughs  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  as  it  produc«B 
its  fruits  from  the  young  wood,  either  of  the 
same,  orat  the  most  of  the  former  year's  shoot. 

Peach-trees  are  often  injured  by  a  desire  to  re- 
tain too  full  a  crop  on  the  brandies,  which  not 
only  prevents  the  present  fruit  from  coming  to 
maturity,  but,  by  exhausting  the  tree,  prevents 
its  fruiting  in  future  years.  When  the  peach  has 
attained  the  size  of  a  small  gooseberry,  the  trees 

hould  be  carefully  thinned,  leaving  the  fruit  not 
nearer  than  from  four  to  si.\  inches  to  each 
other. 

From  the  wood  of  the  peach-tree  the  coloui' 
called  rose-pink  is  procured. 

PEAR.— PYRUS. 

In  Botany,  a  Genns  of  the  Icosandria  Pentagy- 

nia  Class. 

The  accounts  we  have  of  this  fruit  are  of 
great  antiquity,  as  the  pear-tree  was  consecrated 
to  Minerva  previous  to  the  olive. 

The  earliest  writers  mention  it  as  a  fruit  grow- 
ing abundantly  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  in 
Greece ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  brought  into 
Italy  from  these  places,  about  the  time  that  Sylla 
made  himself  master  of  the  latter  country  ;  al- 
though there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Romans  had  se- 
veral kinds  of  this  fruit  before  that  time.  Virgil 
speaks  of  pears  which  he  had  from  Cato;  and 
Columella  mentions  a  considerable  variety  of 
pears.  Pliny  writes  of  them  in  his  15th  book, 
chap.  2,. as  being  then  exceedingly  numerous  in 
Italy  :"  some  have,"  says  he,  "  no  other  name 
than  the  country  Irom  whence  they  came,  as  the 
Syrian,  the  Alexandrine,  the  Numidian,  the  Gre- 
cian, the  Picentine,  the  Numantine,  &c.  &c. :" 
but  of  all  the  pears,  he  mentions  the  Ci-ustumine 
as  the  most  delicate  and  agreeable  ;  next  to  that 
the  FalerniajB  pear  was  esteemed,  and  so  called 
for  the  abundance  of  juice  it  produced,  which  he 
compares  to  wine.  'l"lie  Tiberiaii  pears  were  s© 
named  because  they  were  the  sort  Tiberius,  the 
emperor  preferred  ;  others  were  named  after  the 
persons  who  had  introduced  or  cultivated  them ; 
some  from  the  season  when  they  ripened,  as  the 
barley  pe«r,  tec;  and  many  from  their  odour,  as 
the  aromatic  and  laurel  pears.  "  Some  are  re- 
proached," says  he,  "  with  the  name  of  proud 
pears,  because  they  are  earliest  ripe,  and  will  not 
keep:"  there  were  winter  pears,  and  pears  for  bak- 
ing, 8cc.    "  Both  pears  and  apples,'  continue  this 
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-uithor,  "  hsue  the  properties  of  wine,  on  which 
account  the  physicians  are  careful  how  they  give 
them  totheir  patients;  but  when  sodden  in  wine 
and  water,  they  arc  esteemed  wholesome."  A- 
gain  he  states,  book  xxiii.  chap.  7,  "  all  pears 
whatsoever  are  but  a  heavy  meat,  even  to  those  in 
good  health,  and  the  sick,  are  debarred  from  eat- 
ing of  them ;  and  yet,  if  they  are  well  boiled  or 
baked,  they  are  exceedingly  |)leasant,a!.d  moder- 
ately wholesome  ;  when  sodden  or  baked  with 
honey,  they  agree  with  the  sto.mach." 

Some  pears  were  used  as  a  counterpoison  a- 
gainst  the  venomous  mushrooms  ;  the  ashes  of 
the  pear-tree  wood  are  also  used  for  the  same 
medicinal  purpose. 

The  wild  pear-tree,  as  well  as  the  crab-apple, 
appears  to  be  a  native  of  this  country,  where  it  is 
often  found  growing,  particularly  in  Somerset- 
shire and  Sussex. 

At  what  period  the  cultivated  pear  was  first 
brought  into  this  countr\-  we  ha\  e  no  account ; 
but  we  mav  surmise  that  the  Romans  did  not  ne- 
glect the  propagation  of  this  fruit  when  they 
■were  masters  of  Britain.  The  pear  is  n.entioned 
by  all  our  early  writers.  Gerard  says,  in  his  time, 
to  write  of  pears  and  apples  would  require  a  par- 
ticular volume  ;  every  country,  says  he,  "  hath 
his  peculiar  fruit  ;  myselfe  knowe  some  one  cu 
rious,  who  hath  in  one  peece  of  ground,  at  the 
point  of  three  score  sundrie  sorts  of  pears,  and 
those  exceeding  good  ;  not  doubting  but,  if  his 
niinde  had  been  to  seek  after  multitudes,  he 
might  have  gutten  togither  the  like  number  of 
those  of  worsse  kmdes.  Master  Kichard  Poin- 
ter," he  says,  "  has  them  all  growing  in  his 
ground  at  Twicknam,near  Loudon,  wlio  is  a  most 
cunning  and  curious  g-rafter  and  planter  of  all 
manner  of  rare  fruits;  and  also  in  the  ground  of 
an  excellent  grafter  and  painful  planter.  Master 
Henry  Banbury,  of  Touthill  Street,  neere  vnto 
W'cstminster  ;  and  likewise  in  the  ground  of  a 
diligentand  niostafFectionate  louer  of  plants,  Mas- 
ter Warner,  neere  Hornsey  Down,  by  London  ; 
and  in  divers  other  grounds  about  London." 

Miller  mentions  eighty  varieties  of  the  pear  in 
his  day,  and,  atthepresent  tinie,*hey  are  so  much 
increased,  that  Mr.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  as- 
sured nie  that  he  possessed  213  kinds  of  pear- 
trees.  We  trust  that,  while  the  Horticultural 
Societies  are  seeking  for  new  varieties,  those  of 
established  fame  will  not  be  neglected.  It  is  de 
sirable  to  have  our  orchards  planted  with  a  va- 
riety, that  we  may  have  some  for  all  seasons  and 
for  various  purposes ;  but  it  is  equally  to  be  wish- 
ed, that  the  best  of  each  sort  should  be  selected, 
not  only  of  the  dessert  kinds,  but  those  for  baking 
and  preserving,  a^  well  as  those  for  making  per- 
ry, which  is  one  of  the  justly  admired  British  be- 
verages. 


The  pear-tree  is  liable  to  be  much  injured,  if 
pruned  l)y  those  who  do  not  understand  the  na- 
ture of  it.  The  blossoms  are  commonly  produc- 
ed from  buds  at  the  extremity  of  the  last  year's 
shoots,  and,  as  these  are  often  rut  off  by  the  un- 
skilful pruuer,  it  prevents  their  producing  fruit, 
and  causes  the  boughs  to  send  out  new  branches, 
which  overfill  the  tree  with  wood.  The  summer 
is  the  best  time  to  look  over  pear-trees,  and  to 
remove  all  superfluous  and  foreright  shoots,  which 
would  too  much  shade  the  fruit.  If  this  be  cave- 
fully  done,  they  will  require  but  Httle  pruning  in 
the  autumn. 

Pears  that  are  to  be  kept  for  the  winter  use, 
should  hang  as  l«ng  on  the  trees  as  the  state  of  the 
weather  will  allow.  They  should  then  be  put  in 
a  heap,  in  an  open  and  dry  situation,  for  about  ten 
days ;  then  wiped  with  a  dry  woollen  cloth,  and 
packed  close  from  the  air  and  moisture.  But  to 
keep  this  fruit  in  it's  greatest  perfection,  small 
earthen  jars  should  be  selected,  about  the  size  of 
the  pear,  which  should  be  packed  separately  in 
clean  oat  chaff",  and  tied  down  with  skin,  or 
brown  paper  cemented  with  pitch.  These  jars 
should  then  be  packed  in  a  chest,  or  dry  closet, 
with  the  bottom  upwards.  Pears  are  found  more 
generally  productive  when  grafted  on  quince 
stocks,  than  upon  those  of  their  own  kind  or  the 
white  thorn. 

The  timber  of  the  pear-tree  is  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  and  is  used  for  makiag  carpenters'  tool 
measuring  rulers,  picture  frames,  and  a  variety  of 
purposes.  Gerard  says,'  "  the  timber  of  the  wild 
pear  is  very  firm  and  solid,  and  good  to  be  cut 
into  moulds."  The  plates  in  his  book  were  cut 
out  of  this  wood,  as  were,  says  he,  "  breastplates 
for  English  gentlewomen." 


-And  taste  revived. 


The  breath  of  orchard  big  with  bending  fi-uit 
Obedient  to  tlic  breeze  and  beaten  ray. 
From  the  deep  loaded  bough  a  mellow  shower 
Incessant  melts  away.     The  juicy  pear 
Lies,  in  a  soft  profusion,  scattered  round. 
A  various  sweetness  swells  the  gentle  race. 
By  nature's  all-refining  hand  prepared. 
Of  tempered  sun,  and  water,  earth,  and  air. 
In  ever-changing  composition  mixed. 

Thomson. 

Perry  is  considered  the  best  liquor  that  can  be 
drunk  after  a  surfeit  of  mushrooms. 

An  agreeable  wine  is  made  from  the  wild  pears 
and  crab-apples. 

In  general  pears  are  windy,  and  improper  for 
weak  stomachs  :  those  ai-e  best  that  are  quite 
ripe,  and  have  a  sweet  juice,  and  then  they  are 
seldom  noxioi*  ;  unless  eaten  to  excess. 


AGRICULTURAL    HISTORY    AND   POLI- 
TICKS. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because  we 
have  inserted  an  article  in  this  number  on  the 
causes  of  the  present  deplorable  condition  of 
the  people  of  Ireland — that  therefore  we  mean 
to  intermeddle  in  foreign  politicks.  The  dis- 
tresses of  that  gallant  and  generous  nation  are 
sufficient  to  awaken  the  sensibilities  of  every 
feeling  heart  ;  but  it  is  not  here,  that  we  may 
be  permitted  to  expatiate  on  such  subjects,  we 
can  here  allow  ourselves  to  view  them  only  as  a 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  times,  connected 
with,  and  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture.— In  that  country  we  behold  the  singular 
spectacle  of  an  industrious  nation  literally  per- 
ishing in  the  midst  of  an  abundance  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life — the  fruit  of  their  own  labours 
and  the  propitious  influence  of  Heaven  !  The 
causes  of  such  political  phenomena,  belong  to 
the  science  of  agricultural  politicks,  and  de 
ser^'e  to  be  investigated.  Such  a  state  of  thing: 
cannot  exist  under  a  wise  administration  of 
the  publick  strength  and  resources — tliere  must 
be  "  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark," 
and  what  has  happened  there  may  happen 
here,  in  process  of  time  and  under  bad  legisla- 
tion, remote  as  may  appear  all  existing  analo- 
gies— would  we  avert  evil  effects,  we  must  by 
the  aid  of  every  light  study  their  causes — hence 
it  becomes  the  now  free  agriculturists  of  Ame- 
rica, above  every  other  class  in  the  world,  to 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
agricultural  prosperity  and  decline  of  other  na- 
tions ;  a  legislative  policy  which,  in  its  incipi- 
ent influences  may  scarcely  be  felt  by  us,  may 
reduce  our  children  to  ruin  and  beggary,  may 
convert  them  into  hewers  of  wofni  and  draw- 
ers of  water  for  more  acute  and  more  favour- 
ed classes — and  hence  it  is  that  we  are  willing  to 


cussions  which,  without  due  reflection,  might 
be  thought  too  abstract.  The  resumption  of 
specie  payments  in  England  has  been  followed 
liy  prodigious  disticss,  and  extensive  ruin  to  the 
productive  classes  in  moderate  circumstances. — 
The  same  coincidence  has  occurred  in  this  coun- 
try. The  commodities  which  ai«c  the  product 
of  agricultural  labour,  especially  have  fallen, 
and  thousands  \yho  were  in  debt,  but  in  a  thri- 
ving condition,  have  been  ruined,  because,  ow- 
ing to  the  scarcity  and  increased  value  of  money, 
the  produae  of  their  industry  will  not  go  in 
ome  cases  half  so  far  towards  meeting  their  mo- 
k'v  engagements,  as  it  would  have  done  prior  to 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  While  men 
of  overgrown  estates,  whose  fortunes  consisted 
money,  are  growing  yet  richer  with  com- 
pound  acceleration. 

In  this  condition  of  the  agricultural  communi- 
ty, their  commodities  depressed  in  the  market, 
and  the  price  of  imported  articles  which  they 
consume,  enhanced  by  duties  to  encourage  do- 
mestic manufactures;  we  read  in  a  morning  pa- 
per before  us,  that  owing^-to  the  late  unparallel'- 
ed  drought  the  owners  of  a  celebrated  cotton 
manufactory  in  Massachusetts  have  netted  a 
profit  of  only  124  /'<■'■  cerit.  for  the  last  six 
months,  instead  of  15  per  cent  for  the  half  year 
as  heretofore ! ! 

What  we  h*\e  said  may  serve  as  texts  for 
our  correspondents  who  have  more  leisure,  and 
are  more  profoundly  read  than  we,  in  political 
ceconomy,  and  in  what  has  been  happily  desig- 
nated by  one  of  our  most  able  and  esteemedcor- 
rcspondents, — ''■  the  morals  of  ylgricultUre."  On 
these  texts  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  from 
any  of  them,  pro  or  con,  provided  their  sermons 
be  as  all  sermons  should,  of  moderate  length 
and  in  a  spirit  of  charity  and  good  temper. 

Edit.  Am.  Far. 


Sir, 


IRISH  DISTRESS. 

Birmingham,  June  26,  1822. 


(Brooks.)     .  appropriate  a  due  portion  of  our  journal  to  dis- 


I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  with  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  Irish  Distress,  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  a  gentleman  of  large  landed  estate 
'n  Ireland,  and  which  I  request  the  favour  of 
you  to  insert  in  your  Journal.  It  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting  to  all  your  readers.  At  the  same 
time,  you  will,  perhaps,  permit  me  to  request 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  letter  which 
I  published  in  your  Journal  of  the  15th  May, 
1820,  wherein  I  flatter  myself  that  I  proved 
that  the  disturbances  which  have  since  arisen  in 
various  parts  of  Ireland,  must  necessarily  foUovir 
from  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  standard  of 
value,  and  that  tlie  distress  which  now  exists  in 
that  country  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  same  destructive  c;,ause.  When  Parlia- 
ment tliought  proper  to  restore  the  ancient  mea- 
sure of  value,  and  with  that  of  course  the  an- 
cient/;Wfc.9  of  value,  they  ought,  as  a  matterof 
common  honesty  and  common  prudence,  to  have 
restored  also theanciento6^/o-a</o«sof  value.  The 
monied  prices  of  property  and  labour  are  the  on- 
ly means  out  of  v^hicli  the  monied  obligations 
of  the  country  can  be  discharged.  When,  there- 
fore. Parliament  adopted  measures  to  reduce 
those  monied  firices  one  half,  they  ought  in 
common  honesty,  to  have  reduced  also  the  mo- 
nied obligations  one  half,  at  the  same  time.  In 
this  manner,  equal  justice  would  have  been  ren- 
dered to  all  parties;  and  whatever  might  have 
been  the  good  or  the  evil  of  low  nominal  pri- 
ces, the  same  good  or  evil  would  have  been 
equally  participated  in  by  every  class  of  the 
community.  The  monied  debts,  rents,  tithes, 
and  taxes,  which  are  ciiarged  by  law  upon  the 
monied    prices  of  property    and    laboux",    being 
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thus  reduced  une  half  by  legal  enactment,  at  the 
same  time  that  those  monicd  firices  were  also 
reduced  one  half  by  legal  enactment,  the  cpnse- 
quence  would  have  been,  that  the  monied  bur- 
thens would  still  have  borne  the  same  relation 
to  the  monied  means  as  they  bore  during  the 
war,  and  the  action  of  the  whole  social  maclii- 
nery  would  have  been  preserved  on  the  same 
footing,  rendering  every  one  his  due,  without 
partiality  or  injustice,  and  not  lacerating  and 
destroying  one  half  of  the  community  tor  the 
unjust  aggrandisement  of  the  other  half.  The 
landlord  would  have  received  half  the  monied 
rent  which  he  received  during  the  war,  th 
clergyman  would  have  received //a//' the  monied 
tithe,  the  creditor  half  the  monied  debt,  and 
the  King  half  the  monied  tax ;  but  under  this 
half  the  saiiie  xmlue  would  have  been  compri- 
sed as  was  comprised  under  the  whole  during 
the  war,  and  thus  every  class  of  society  would 
have  been  preserved  on  the  same  relative  level, 
without  the  least  injury  or  injustice  to  any  one. 
But  in  reducing/;r/fe  one  half,  without  reducing 
equally  the  comlionent  Jtarts  ofjiricc,  in  redu- 
cing thus  the  monied  means  without  reducing 
correspondently  tlie  inoiiied  charges^  Parliament 
has  thrown  the  whole  burthen  of  this  great 
change  upon  the  active  and  useful  classes  of  the 
community,  and  has  even  contrived  that  it  shall 
double  the  fortunes  of  the  unjiroductive  classes, 
until  such  period  as  the  outcry  or  bankruptcy  of 
theirunhappy  victims  shall  compel  them  to  make 
a  just  reduction  in  their  enormous  and  iniqui- 
tous demands. 

It  is  true,  that  this  reduction   of  the  iiomlnal 
terms  in   which  men   had  been    accustomed  to 
estimate  their  fortunes,  and  the  monied  values 
of  their  property   and  labour,  would  have  been 
disagreeable  to  tlie  feelings  of  many  individuals. 
They   would    have  fancied  themselves  injured, 
although  they  would  not,  in  reality,  have  been 
so.     Each  individual  would  have  possessed   just 
the   same  security,  and  the  same  command  over 
the  necessaries   and  luxuries  of  life,  as   he  pos- 
sessed on   the  average   of  the  ten  years  ending 
the   late   war;    and   thus  all   the    injury  which 
could  possibly  have   arisen   to   any  party  would 
have  been  perfectly  ideal.     The  King,  and  his 
creditors,   retainers,  and  dependants  would  have 
experienced    the     same     7iotninal    reduction — 
their  incomes,  as  would  have  been  experienced 
by  the  land-owners  and  manufacturers,  and  their 
creditors,   retainers,  and    dependants ;    but   the 
same  reduction  would  have  been  common  to  all. 
And     if    low    prices,    and    the    low    estimation 
of  national    values,    are  beneficial,     all  classes 
would  have  equally  participated  in  that  benefit 
or  if  such  low  prices  are   injurious,    all  classes 
would  have   sustained   their  just   proportions    of 
such  injury.     The  lessee  would  not  have  becom 
bankrupt   to   the   /c»sor  j    the   mortgager  would 
not    have    been   sacrificed   to    tlie    mortgagee  ; 
and  the,  creditor  would  not  have  become   the  ar- 
biter over  the  fate    of  the  debtor.    The  lessor 
would  have  received    his  proper  proportion   of 
the  produce  of  the  farm ;  the  mortgagee  would 
have  received  his    just   and  rightful     share   of 
the  estate ;  and  the  creditor  would  have  receiv- 
ed  his  just  and  rightful  share  of  the  efl'ects  of 
the  debtor.     All  these  great   rights   and  inter- 
ests would  have  been  secured  to  the  rightful  par- 
ties just   as    well  under  the  low    estimation  of 
national  values,  as  they  were  during  the  war  un- 
der the  high  estimation  of  those    values.     But  in 
reducing   one  part  of  the   national  values  with- 
out  reducing  all  other   parts ;    in  reducing  the 
^fictitious    means  oi  the  productive  classes,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  reducing  correspondently 
the  fictitious  charges  oi  tlie  unproductive  class 


es,  the  Legislature  has  condemned  the  former  accommodated 


to  perish  without  hope,  under  the  arbitrary  ex- 
actions of  the  latter. 

Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  which   would 
shew  the  necessity  of  compelling   all   parties   to 
contribute  equally  to  the  national   object  of  res- 
toring low  prices,  it  is  probable  that  such  nati- 
onal object  may  not  appear   quite  so   desirable 
as  it  has  hitherto  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  many 
persons,  who  have  been   endeavouring  to  accom- 
plish it   by  a  measure  which  has  confiscated  the 
capital  of  others   at  the  same   time  that   it  has 
doubled  their  own.     It  may  possibly  be  thought, 
that  when  the  present   generation  of  men  have 
been  born   and  bred   up,  or  reared  to  manhood 
and  advanced  age,  under  the  habits  and  associa- 
tions  which  a  high  estimation  of  national   values 
had  occasioned,  it  was   not  wise  or  expedient  to 
adopt  a  measure  wiiich  should  necessarily  break 
up  all   those  habits  and  associations,   and  whilst 
it  carried  change    into  every  mind,   should  car- 
ry also  a  sense  of  ideal  injury  into  every  heart. 
But  if  it   was  not  wise  or  expedient  to  reduce 
by  law   the  component  parts   of  price,    at    the 
same     time    that     bij     law    we    reduced    price 
itself;  and  if   it  was   still   more  unwise  and  un- 
just to  reduce   the    monied  means  without  redu- 
cing correspondently  the  nionied   charges,  what 
other   measures  ought    we  to  have   adopted,  or 
ought  we  now  to  have  recourse  to  I"     I   have   re- 
peatedly shewn   in  your  Journals,  Sir,    that  we 
ought  either  to  have  continued  the   paper  cur- 
rency of  the   war  under   proper  limitations  and 
obligations  or  otherwise  to  have  adopted  a  neif 
metallic    standard  of  value,   depreciated   in  the 
same   degree    as   the  practical  currency  of   the 
country  had  become  depreciated  during  the  war. 
By  reducing  the   weight  of  our  ancient   metallic 
coins   one  half,  by   alloying  their   quality,   or  by 
douljling  their  price,   we  should  have  obtained 
a  metallic  circulation  which  would  have   given 
us  a  real   cheapness  of  all   commodities,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  would  have  preserved  all  the 
no?ninal  high  prices  of  the  war,  and  would  have 
secured  the   rights  and   interests  of  all  classes, 
thout  outraging  the  prejudices  of  any. 
It  cannot  be  said,    that  in  thus  coining  ten  old 
Mint  shillings  into  a  pound  sterling,  we  should 
have   done  any  injury  or  injustice  to  annuitant 
or  creditors,  because  their  annuities  and  credit 
were  contracted  in  money  which  did  not  contain 
any  intrinsic  value    whatever ;  and  therefore,  if 
the  quantity  of  silver  or  gold   contained  in    the 
instruments  of  money   is  to  be  any    measure  of 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  discharging  obligatiui 
contracted  in   such    money,  the  annuitants    and 
creditors  would  still  have   received   a   hundred 
times  ?nore  intrinsic^\a\ae  than  they  are  in  reality 
entitled  to.     They  would  have  received  ten  old 
Mint  shillings  as  the  intrinsic  value  contained  in 
every  pound  sterling  of  their  credits  or  annuities, 
for   which  they  never  advanced  one   single   fur- 
thing  of  intrinsic  value.    All  the  value  which  they 
had  ever  advanced  was  representative  value,  and 
of  this  description  of  value  every  one  would  have 
received  the  exact  amount  that  he  was  in  reality 
entitled  to,  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  also 
have  received  a  very  heavy    security   in  intrin- 
sic value   which  he  was  ?wt  entitled  to. 

Here  would  have  been  a  real  wholesome  and 
bencticial  cheapness  of  British  manufactures  se- 
cured at  once,  without  difficulty,  injustice,  or 
disti-ess.  The  high  nominal  British  prices  would 
tluis  have  been  realized  upon  a  just  and  practi- 
cable standard.  They  would  have  been  brought 
down  at  once  in  metallic  value  to  the  continental 
level,  at  the  same  time  that  they  v/ould  have 
been  preserved  in  nominal  value  at  the  Bri- 
tish level,  U])on  which  all  British  obligations  had 
been  founded,  or  to  which  they  had  long  become 


In  this  manner,  all  British  interest  would  have 
been  brought  to  contribute,  in  just  and  equal  pro- 
])ortions,  to  the  grand  object  of  obtaining  a  metal- 
lic coinage  ;  but,  in  the  present  mode  of  proceed- 
ng,  the  whole  burthen  is  contrived  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  pi-oductive  classes  of  the  community, 
and  the  very  ruin  and  destruction  of  these  classes 
is  made  the  means  of  a  most  unjust  and  unnatural 
aggrandizement  of  their  unproductive  rivals. 

iiut  if  this  mode  of  obtaining  a  metallic  circuUi- 
tion  was  not  deemed  advisable,  and  if  no  otlier  me- 
tallic standard  whatever  but  the  antiquated  stand- 
ard of  1791,  would  have  satisfied  the  rapacity  or 
the  prejudiceof  Jews  and  Lawyers,  there  was  still 
another  mode  by  which  even  that  object  might  have 
been  obtained,  witliout  injury  or  injustice  to  any 
one.     If  a  prospective  action  had  been  given  to 
the  metallic  standard  instead  of  a  retrospective  ac- 
tion ;  if  it  had  been  adopted  from  any  given  day, 
and  all  obligations  contracted  after  such  day  had 
been  ordered  to  be  discharged  in  such  standard, 
leaving   the    obligations  contracted  in  the  paper 
standard  to  be  dischargedin  the  paper  standard,  in 
this  manner  we  might  have  restored  the  metallic 
standard  of  1791,  or  even  the  standard  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  which  was  about  as  applicable  to 
the    existing   relations   of    society,  without   the 
least  dift'iculty,  injustice,  or  distress,  towards  any 
class  of  the  community.     For  a  short  time,  whilst 
tlie  accounts  and   obligations  of  the  paper  stand- 
ard were  being  settled  and  wound  up,  we  should, 
of  course,   have  had  two  prices,   but  we   should 
have  experienced   no  difficulty  in  that,  nor  any 
more  inconvenience  than  is  experienced  in  Rus- 
sia,   Jamaica,  and   other  countries,    where    two 
prices  exist.    The  paper  standard,  and  the  me- 
tallic standard,   would  quickly  have  found  their 
due  relations  to  each  other,  and  would  have  dis- 
harged  each  other's  obligations  accordingly.    In 
this   manner,   every  man's  rights   and   interesU 
ould  have  been  properly  guarded  ;  and  if  there 
as  no   depreciation  in  the  paper  currency,  no 
difference  would  have   existed  between  the  two 
standards,  and  the  one  might  shortly  have  been 
merged  in  the  other  ;  or  if  any  difference  did  ex- 
ist, whether  4  per  cent,  or  cent,  per  cent.,  such 
difference  would  have    effected  only  the  proper 
parties.     But  in  adopting   the    ancient     metallic 
standard,  and  giving  it  a  retrospective  action,  in 
first  inducing  the  nation,  for  twenty  years,  to  con- 
tract prodigious  public  and  private  obligations  in 
ayi7/.'io«s  standard,  and  then  compelling  all  such 
obligations  to  be  discharged  in  ixreal  standard,  we 
have   committed  an  act  of  gigantic   injustice,    in 
comparison  with  which,  as  Lord  Carnarvon  justly 
observes,  "  all  the  robberies  of  the  French  i-cvo- 
lution  sink  into  nothing."     We  have  passed  an 
ex  post  facto   law,  which  confiscates  the  whole 
property  of  the  farmers  and  land  owners  ;  which 
compels  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  toil 
for  years,  and  to  reap  ruin  asthe  reward  of  their 
labour  ;  and  which,  by  loosening  and  disorganizing 
all  the  ties  and  sympathies  which  hold  the  fabric 
of  society   together,  prepares  the  sure  and  not 
far  distant  destruction  of  the  whole. 

Keverting  to  the  situation  of  unhappy  Ireland, 
Sir,  it  may  be  asked,  why  England  is  not  equally 
distressed,  if  indeed  it  is  true,  as  I  have  proved 
in  your  Journal,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present 
Irish  distress  is  attributable  to  the  unjust  measure 
which  I  deprecate. 

The  capital  of  the  English  farmers  at  the  peace, 
was  at  least  ten  times  as  much  .as  that  of  the  Irish 
farmers,  who,  as  I  have  said  before,  are  in  gene- 
ral little  cultivators,  occupy  only  five  or  ten  acres 
of  land.  The  English  farmers  are,  therefore, 
enabled  to  go  on  for  many  years,  supporting  con- 
tinually a  heavy  annual  loss  ;  but  the  poor  Irish 
farmers,  and  their  wretched  labourers  arc  crush- 
ed more  readily  into  the  dust.  Besides,  one  halfoi 
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Enijl.md  ishroiiiiht  intticoiuact  with  loreiga  source: 
of  prospcnty,  liiroui,-:i  i!ic  iivxlium  of  foreign  com 
niercc,  which  now  tluit  British  manufucturcrs  urc 
reduced  &?K"A«//"in price,  recjuircs  nearly  ^doubted 
quantity  to  satisfy  the  present  demand.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  contact  with  foreign  circumstances  i; 
visible  also  in  the  nortli  of  Ireland,  where  the  ex- 
istence of  the  great  linen  manufactures  tends  to 
support  the  population  in  a  state  of  comparative 
comfort.  But  your  readers  must  not  imagine, 
that  because  England  holds  up  longer  than  Ire- 
land, it  will  not  ultimately  fall  into  the  same  state. 
The  population  of  England  are  nu/t/ilicd  ;y,V';  em- 
/tloymcnc  by  the  continual  sacrifice  of  the  capital 
of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers,  which  is  an- 
nually and  rapidly  gonig  on  ;  and  they  are  su/i- 
filied  "ivithfood  by  the  continual  destruction  of  the 
capital  of  the  farmers  and  land  owners,  which  is 
still  more  rapidly  taking  effect.  Sooner  or  later, 
one  of  these -great  links  mnst.  give  tvuij^  and  pro- 
bably they  will  both  gi-ce  way  at  the  same  time. 
The  population  of  England  will  then  oe  thrown 
upon  their  country,  hungry  and  destitute,  and 
they  will  have  no  sinler  island  to  relie\'e  chem. — 
The  destruction  of  the  present  race  of  farmers 
cannot  be  effected  without  producing  ultimately 
such  a  deterioration  of  cultivation,  as  must  inevi- 
tably terminate  in  famine.  It  will  be  counter- 
acted for  a  while  by  the  recruits  from  the  monied 
classes,  who  will  step  forward  and  take  possession 
of  the  farms,  free  from  the  incumbrances  which 
forced  their  unhappy  predecessors  into  the  work- 
house or  the  grave.  But  it  is  not  in  nature  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  should  not  be  injured,  during 
the  process  of  this  gigantic  "  transfer  of  proper- 
ty," as  the  Jews  modest/y  call  it.  The  cultivation 
of  the  land  must  be  injured  during  the  process  of 
tl'.is  tremendous  change,  and  that  injury  must 
terminate  in  famine,  which  no  human  measures 
can  avert,  and  scarce  any  can  mitigate  or  relieve. 
Strange  it  is,  indeed,  to  reflect,  Sir,  that  the 
Legislature  should  have  rushed  into  a  gulf  of  this 
kind,  without  stopping  for  a  moment  to  investi- 
gate its  unfathomable  depth  !  Both  the  Commit- 
tees of  Parliament,  upon  whose  reports  Mr.  Peel's 
Bill  is  founded,  distinctly  acknowledge  that  they 
"  have  not  infjuired  into  the  /tolicy"  of  this  mortal 
measure,  but  have  confined  their  inquiries  into 
the  best  period  and  means  of  carrying  it  into  ef- 
fect. I  told  Lord  Liverpool  at  the  time,  that  "  the 
country  was  led  blindfold  like  an  ox  to  the  slaugh- 
ter." Why  did  they  not  remove  the  mufflesivom 
her  eyes  ?  Why  did  they  not  inquire  into  the 
"  fioticy"  of  restoring  the  ancient  standard  of  va- 
lue ?  Why  did  they  not  shew  that  the  doubling 
of  every  public  and  private  obligation  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  annihilation  of  rent,  v/ould  be 
the  least  of  the  destructive  consequences  which 
must  attend  it  ?  And  why  did  they  studiously 
pretend,  that  4  per  cent,  was  ail  the  reduction 
that  it  would  make  in  the  prices  of  property  and 
labour,  when  they  knew  full  well,  that  its  perma- 
nent suspension  had  permanently  doubled  those 
prices  .■"  The  great  painter  of  Nature,  when  he 
represents  a  man  attempting  an  object  which  Na- 
ture shrinks  at,  makes  him  call  upon  elemental 
darkness,  to  shelter  his  designs  from  his  own 
eyes,  and  from  those  of  Heaven. 


:>.i7 


-"  Come  thou  t/iick  night. 


'•  And  fall  theeintherfi(?;?zcsf  smoke  of  hell, 
"That  my  keen  knife  seer.otthe  wound  it  makes, 
"  Nor  Heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the 

dark, 
"  To  cry.  Hold  !  hold  '" 


plicable  mysteries  whicli  time  only,  can  discovc 
or  which,  perhaps,  is  destined  to  mock  investiga- 
tion until  '•  rime  shall  be  no  more."     I   am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

TIIO^L\S  ATWOOD. 
(COPV.) 
"  StR,  Ireland,  June  20,  1822. 

"  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you,  by  this  day's 
post,  the  last  Dublin  paper  I  have  received.  I 
beseech  you  to  read  o\  er  the  lamentable  details 
its  columns  afford  of  the  awful  condition  of  this 
country.  We  are  hurried  on  to  an  accumulation  of 
horrors  never  yet  witnessed  under  the  sun.  The 
subscri])tions,  magnificent  as  they  were,  have 
proved  quite  inadequate  :  famine  and  pestilence 
are  extending  their  ravages  every  hour.  Yet 
Ministers  and  the  House  of  Commons,  will  per- 
sist in  foi'cing  on  the  tremendous  experiment. — 
There  is  scarcely  a  pound  note  in  circulation 
here  :  guineas  and  sovereigns  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared ;  a  small  quantity  of  silver  and  copper 
coin  alone  remain.  Now,  Sir,  I  ask,  if  .all  the  provi- 
sions in  Europe  were  accumulated  in  Ireland,  how 
could  the  people  obtain  any  of  them,  except  by 
force  ?  What  can  they  earn  or  obtain,  to  give  in 
exchange  for  them  ?  Having  first  called  on  the 
generous  and  suffering  people  of  England  to  re- 
medy the  mischief  they  have  done,  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  now  unjustly  and  most  wickedly  attempt 
to  lay  the  Olame  on  the  Irish  landed  proprietors, 
If  the  latter  arc  absentees,  that  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
count forthe  distress  ;  if  resident,  they  are  called 
tyrants  and  oppressors,  in  order  to  shift  the  bur- 
then from  the  contrivers  of  all  this  ruin.  The 
Irish  landed  proprietors  have  suffered  every  pri- 
vation and  every  insult  which  it  is  possible  for 
men  to  bear.  I  myself  will  challenge  investiga- 
tion and  comparison  with  the  most  indulgent  land- 
lord in  England,  as  to  the  letting  of  my  ground 
and  the  treatment  of  my  tenants,  as  far  as  my 
power  of  indulgence  went.  I  have  reduced  my 
expenditure  from  luxury  and  comfort  to  bare  ne- 
cessaries ;  I  have  been  put  to  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  law  costs  within  a  few  months,  by 
persons  having  demands  on  my  estate,  who  shew 
no  mercy,  and s/jnre  no  blame  ;  I  have  been  wor- 
ried almost  to  dea.th,  and  every  way  humbled ; 
and  at  the  end  of  all  this,  which  is  the  condition 
of  most  Irish  resident  landed  proprietors,  the  peo- 
ple are  to  be  excited  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
to  rise  up  against  their  unfortunate  landlords.  For 
many  generations  my  family  liavc  lived  here,  in- 
dependent and  ojjulent  country  gentlemen  ;  now, 
for  the  first  time,  dishonour  and  misery  have  been 
brought  on  our  house  by  the  confiscation  and  rob- 
bery of  Mr.  Peel's  iniquitious  Bill.  And  yet,  I 
am  to  be  pointed  out  to  my  tenants  as  the  cause  of 
that  distress  and  ruin  of  which  I  am  the  first  and 
most  suffering  victim.  I  anxiously  implore  you, 
Sir,  not  to  relax  in  your  exertions  to  make' the 
real  cause  of  all  this  evident  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. The  same  degree  of  distress  would,  un- 
doubtedly, have  taken  place  there  too,  but  for  you 
Poor  Laws  :  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  long  even 
they  can  avert  it.  In  this  country,  distress  and 
consternation  have  seized  on  every  mind ;  every 
one  looks  to  a  dreadful  conclusion  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time.  Beyond  all  doubt.  Government 
vjill  have  to  su/i/iori  the  entire  po/iulation  of  Ire- 
land before  tivelve  months  elapse,  if  it  persist  in  re- 
fusing to  allow  a  sufficient  supjily  of  legal  ten- 
ders. 

"  The  Irish  gentlemen  are  grossly  reviled,  be- 
cause they  do  not  come  forward  with  subscrip- 
tions for  their  starving  countrymen.    In  the  name 


receive,  is  totally  swallowed  up  by  imcuni- 
brances  and  demands,  which,  as  originally  con- 
tracted and  intended,  did  not  amount  to  more 
tU^n  a  fourth  of  7ny  rental.  What  can  I  give  to 
distress.'  I  was  all  my  life  attached  most  warm- 
ly to  the  Government  of  England,  by  inclination, 
habit,  and  interest  ;  but  I  am  now  nearly  careless 
of  what  may  happen.  We  are  told  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  political  economy  to 
revert  to  paper  currency.  Wliat  was  done  in 
1797  to  supply  funds  for  war  and  slaughter,  might 
well  be  done  in  1822  to  ensure  the  hap])inessand 
save  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  fellow  subjects  ; 
unless  the  maxims  of  this  political  philosophy 
are  to  be  observed  only  for  our  destruction, 
and  dispensed  with  only  for  bloodshed  and  devas- 
tation. If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  indeed  a  scourge 
to  be  ruled  by  political  economists  ;  to  have  rob- 
bing and  spoliation  called   good  faith,  and  utter 

ruin  a  wholesome  recurrence  to  sound  policy  I 

But,  as  Junius  said  in  his  day,  '  It  has  jileased  Hea- 
ven to  give  us  a  Parliament  and  a  Ministry,  whom 
no  argument  can  persuade,  no  experience  can 
teach.'  I  have  writtenthis  in  haste,  to  be  in  tin\c 
for  this  day's  post,  but  it  contains  no  exaggeration 
of  our  misfortunes  ;  that  is  almost  impossible.  I 
am,  Sir,  your  obliged  and  very  obedint  servant, 


It  is  not  for  me.  Sir,  to  insinuate  that  motiveslO^  reason,  from  what  fund  are  they  to  give  •■     A 
of  this  kind  have  animated  the  Legislature,  and''<**'  years  ago,  my  property  gave  me  credit,  and 

induced  them  to  move  to  their  design  with  such!'^^  punctuality  of  my  payments   confirmed  and _. 

fatal  silence  and  determination.  I  willingly  give' extended  it.  A'jt^,  if  my  life  were  at  stake,  1 1  A  finished  speculation  on  the  making  of  Cider, 
them  credit  for  other  motiv,:s,  although  1  must  bel'^^'^l'l  "o*^  raise  £200.  The  small  portion  of  my  should  begin  with  the  songs  of  the  Mantuan  bard' 
content  to  leave  their  conduct  as  one  of  the  ine.x- '  °"<^'^'  '^^'l'  P^'d  and  moderate  rents  which  I  now   on  ' 


From  the  .'Veiu  Englatid  Farmer. 
CIDER. 
Mr.  Emtor, 

Cider  is  our  natural  beverage.  That  it  is  capa- 
ble of  surpassing  the  wines  of  other  countries,  is 
a  fact  frequently  well  attested  at  the  tables  of  af- 
fluence. To  facilitate  its  more  extensive  experi- 
ence is  the  purpose  of  this  communication. 

Agriculture,  of  which  the  making  Cider  is  a  part, 
is  the  first  of  sciences.  Its  pre-eminence  entitles 
it  to  the  distinction  of  the  Divine  science.  But 
much  is  left  to  the  reason  as  well  as  the  labor  of 
man  to  exalt  it  to  perfection  ;  and  in  this  economy 
of  Providence,  who  can  be  insensible  to  its  be- 
nignity and  condescension  in  making  us  joint  la- 
borers in  the  accomplishment  of  our  enjoyments? 
I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  not  think  this  se- 
riousness as  out  of  place,  since,  in  connexion  with 
the  immediate  advantage,  it  must  have  been  the 
basisof  institutions  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  In  a  pecuniary  view,  the  sub- 
ject is  within  the  demonstration  of  arithmetic in 

years  of  usual  abundance,  it  may  be  computed, 
that  a  million  of  barrels  of  cider  are  made  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, worth,  in  such  years,  a  dollar  each, 
made  in  the  common  manner  ;  any  mode  of  mak- 
ing which,  without  material  multiplication  of  ex- 
pense, shall  enhance  this  price,  will  add  the  ad- 
ditional value  to  the  stock  of  profit;  and  it  is  not 
extravagant  to  say,  that  even  in  years  of  the 
greatest  plenty,  like  the  present,  it  may  be  so 
impvovccl  in  quality  as  to  be  advanced  to  ten  times 
its  ordinary  price.  Nor  is  it  the  epicure  alone  who 

would  %\-iUingly  pay  for  the  lu.xurious  draught 

the  salubrity  of  a  pure  and  palatable  liquor  would 
force  parsimony  itself  into  the  economy  of  its 
purchase.  Our  autumnal  complaints  derive,  in 
a  great  measure,  their  existence  and  aliment 
from  the  use  of  viscous  and  vapid  juices.  The 
proverb,  that  it  is  better  to  pay  the  butcher  than 
the  doctor,  is  much  exalted  in  its  application  to 
the  present  subject — it  is  better  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  nature,  than  to  endure  the  penalties 
of  their  transgression.  The  apple  tree,  like  the 
vine,  is  dependant  on  man  ; — through  his  delin- 
quency, the  yieldings  of  both  degenerate  into  vin 
engar,  but  on  the  performance  of  his  duty,  they 
are  exalted  into  wine. 
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"  The  kinds  of  'stock,  and  what  those  kinds  will 
bear." 
And  on  the  methods  and  progress  of  cultivation, 
from  the  "  wild  disorder"  of  the  nursery  to 

"  The  stately  tree,  which  in  autumn  bends 
With  blushing  treasures." 

For, 

Wouldst  thou  thy  vats  with  generous  wine  should 
froth  ? 
Respect  thy  orchards ;— think  not  that  the  trees 
Shmtaneom  will  produce  a  wholesome  draught. 
The  plant  whicli  shoots  from  seed  a  sullen  tree. 
At  leisure  grows  for  late  posterity, 
The  generous  Jiavor  lost." 

But  as  these  pleasing  and  interesting  investiga- 
tions are  better  adapted  to  seed-time  than  har- 
vest I  will  pass  on  to  the  business  of  the  season— 
the  making  ajid preserving  Cider.  A  clean,  con- 
venient and  covered  mill,  is  the  first  pre-requi- 
site  for  without  such  a  mill,  all  other  attentions 
may  be  frustrated.  The  apples  should  be  reduc- 
ed to  a  fine  pulp.  The  colour  of  the  liquor  and 
its  smoothness  are  both  improved  by  laying  a  few 
hours  in  the  trough  after  grinding.  Lay  up  the 
pomace  on  the  press  in  clean  straw,  without  using 
a  drop  of  water  in  any  part  of  the  process.  Three 
or  four  times  as  much  water  is  often  used  in  mak- 
ing less  than  a  hogshead  of  cider,  than  would  be 
required  to  ruin  a  pipe  of  proof  spirits.  Every 
mean  should  be  adopted  '.o  retain  the  spirituous 
property  of  the  liquor— it  is  its  life.  If  a  cider 
is  wanted, 

"  Some  strong,  to  cheer. 
The  wint'ry  revels  of  the  laboring  hind. 
And  tasteful  some,  to  cool  the  summer  hours," 

the  cheese  may  bercground,  with  some  assistance 
from  the  well. 

"  Water  will  imbibe 
The  small  remains  of  spirit,  and  acquire 
A  vinous  fla^•our." 

Press  the  cheese  gently  at  first,  and  advance 
slowly  to  the  utmost  power  of  the  screw.  Art 
now  commences  its  operations  against  the  "  float- 
ing lee" and  in  no  stage  of  the  business  can  they 

be  more  effectually  interposed — in  proportion  to 
the  clarification  of  the  stum  the  tendency  to  an 
ensuing  fermentation  is  moderated,  and  its  dan 
gerous  excess  arrested. 

In  turning  up,  as  it  is  called,  out  of  the  tub,  the 
grossest  of  the  pomaceous  mass  is  usually  detained 
by  a  strainer  of  straw,  coarser  than  "the  goat's 
shaggy  beard."  Instead  of  such  a  strainer  pre- 
pare a  tunnel  with  moveable  rims,  in  the  form  of 
a  seive — over  the  bottom  rim,  stretch  a  covering 
of  line  flannel — over  the  second,  a  covering  of 
baize,  and  the  uppermost  overspread  with  drug- 
get, with  the  nappy  side  of  each  pendant.  These 
strainers  will  arrest  on  their  way  to  the  vessel,  all 
the  gross  and  most  of  the  subtle  impurities  wliich 
tend  to  the  agitation  and  vitiation  of  the  liquor. 
Should  the  strainers  choak  they  can  be  easily  re- 
lieved. 

We  now  advince  to  the  fireservation  of  the  Ci- 
der, which  is  the  principal  difficulty ;  and  after  all 
the  directions  which  can  be  given  much  must  be 
supplied  by  discreet  observation.  The  vinous,  the 
acetous,  and  the  putrefactive,  arc  the  three  fer- 
mentations to  which  the  liquor  is  inclined — they 
are,  indeed,  but  one  progressive  operation,  with 
intermediate  pauses.  The  first  is  an  effort  to  free 
ilself  from  a  farther  association  with  the  fruit 
and  to  excite  its  own  spirit,  and  is  closed  with  a 
j^imnexs  which  marks  an  intermission  of  the  en^ 


deavor — an  advance  to  the  second,  which  con- 
verts into  vinegar,  is  restrained  only  by  the  due 
ascendancy  and  retention  in  the  body  of  the  li- 
quor of  the  spirituous  quality  excited  and  quick- 
ened by  the  first — the  last  is  produced  by  an  ir- 
reclaimable foulness.  The  intermission  between 
the  two  first  is  short,  and  has  been  considered 
the  critical  moment  for  the  successful  interposi- 
tion of  art,  and  racking,  fumigation,  salt-petre 
and  roach-alum,  have  been  specifics  relied  upon  ; 
but  more  is  depending  on  the  internal  condition  of 
the  licjuor,  than  on  these  prescriptions,  or  on  any 
other  consideration.  Ciders  ef  a  good  stamina, 
purified  and  protected  from  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal occasions  of  its  injury,  by  an  attention 
hich ought  to  be  as  common  as  washing  down  a 
hog  before  cutting  it  up,  will  never  depreciate 
into  sourness  ;  nor  will  any  application  reclaim 
that  which  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  its  inhe- 
rent impurities,  or  lost  its  virtues  by  the  inatten- 
tion of  its  keeper.  In  respect  to  racking,  howe- 
ver, if  it  be  ineffectual  for  the  renovation  of  the 
liquor,  it  is  seldom  attended  with  disadvantage, 
and  is  sometimes  the  best  expedient  for  its  pu 
rification. 

The  cjualitij  of  the  juice  of  071  afifik  in  its  natu- 
ral state,  is  the)trinic  inrjuiry  to  guide  all  our  de- 
cisions on  the  flavor,  the  taste,  the  color,  and  the 
durability  of  cider  at  maturity.  Generally,  the 
quality  of  the  juice  may  be  inferred  from  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  apple,  as  it  departs  from 
the  spiritless  white  into  the  golden  yellow  and 
the  gorgeous  carnation.     Hence, 

"  Let  every  tree  in  every  garden,  own 
The  red-streak-  as  sujireme." 

"  The  pippin,  burnish'd  o'er  with  gold,"  is  but 
a  grade  below.  But  general  rules  have  their  ex- 
ceptions, and  on  the  present  subject  a  surer  cri- 
terion than  outward  show  may  be  derived  from 
internal  examination — any  apple  contains  a  rich 
fluid,  suitable  to  make  a  sound,  palatable  and  ex 
hiliratiug  cider,  which,  on  breaking,  emits  an  ac- 
tive fragrant  flavor — is  not  over  abundantly  juicy, 
and  has  a  glutinous  consistency.  That  the  crab 
will  make  the  best  cider,  is  one  of  those  crude 


"  The  hoiiry  frosts,  and  northern  blasts,  take  care 
The  muddy  beverage  to  serene,  and  drive 
Precipitant,  the  baser  ropy  lees." 

In  this  case,  racking  before  a  removal  into  the  cel- 
lar, (for  it  ought  not  to  freeze)  and  again  in  March 
or  April,  may  be  necessary  for  the  exclusion  of 
the  offending  matter.  The  difference  in  the  two 
modes  of  treatment  already  supposed  is,  that 
in  the  first,  nature  is  left  to  her  own  unmolested 
operation,  through  which  her  intentions  of  giving 
to  man  a  delectable  draught,  will  (if  they  have 
not  been  thwarted  by  his  own  remissness)  be  effec- 
tually accomplished  : — in  the  other,  she  is  has- 
tened on  in  her  designs,  and  the  precipitation  of 
tlie  performance  requires,  that  certain  of  its  stag- 
es should  be  seized  to  thrust  out  an  enemv  who  is 
only  on  rest  to  recommence  commotion. 

As  to  refining  cider  with  matter,  it  may  be  given 
as  a  rule,  that  if  while  on  the  lees,  or  when  drawn 
off,  the  liquor  is  tranquil,  pleasant,  piercing,  and 
yet  free  from  asperity,  it  may  be  left  to  itself;  or, 
as  is  more  fit  for  turbulent  acrimonious  and  insi- 
pid bodies,  a  little  tasteless  mucilaginous  matter 
of  any  sort,  as  isinglass,  calves  feet  jelly,  the 
whites  of  eggs,  or  dissolved  glue,  may  be  infused 
accelerate  the  precipitation  of  the  particles 
suspended  in  the  liquor. 

'Fhe  addition  of  spirit  to  the  expressed  juice  is 
a  practice  condemned  by  Pomona's  Bard — 

"  With  their  native  strength, 
'Wiy  wine's  sufficient." 

A  sensible  observer,  too,  of  our  own,  has  ex- 
pressed the  same  censure.  But  the  subject  has 
its  qualifications.  The  treatment  which  is  some- 
times necessary  to  give  a  saving  soundness  to 
wine,  decides  against  these  opinions.  Brandy 
is  re-mixed  witli  wine  to  give  it  solidity ;  and 
grapes  of  the  greatest  saccharine  richness,  af- 
fording a  jnice  of  nearly  the  consistency  of 
honey,  and  easily  convertible  into  spirit,  ate 
used  to  exalt  inferior  clusters  into  wine  of  a 
high  quality.*  In  truth,  it  is  on  this  point  that 
intelligent  observation  must  direct.  Seasons  of 
luxuriant    vegetation  produce   a   more    aqueous 


Wlil     Illume    tllC      UV.a».     ^^Ha»- 1  ,    u     \jii\^     ui       mv^oi,      \^i  uu\-  I  ,  -  c-  'i'..  r,.,  ri^  „ 

conceits,  that  every  thing  is  enveloped  in  myste-hPPle  t^ian  seasons  of  sterility.  1  he  effect  of 
ry,  and  that  we  can  in  no  other  way  escape  the  these  different  seasons  on  the  quahty  of  cider 
ri:,„_ ,,:„,-   ..„.....„  ;o  .-I.,,.;.,.,  ,.,;tv,  „.  ,h..„  t^  cannot  nave    escaped   notice.     In   the   dry  sum- 


foolery  which  nature  is  playing  with  us,  than  to 
forsake  our  senses.  It  is  all  important  to  the  full 
perfection  of  the  fruit,  that  after  having  been  ga- 
thered (which  should  be  done  when  ripe,  in  dry 
weather,  with  no  external  injury,  and  before 
frosts  shall  have  corrupted  it,)  that  it  be  spread 
on  covered  floors  to  mellow,  and  to  impart  to  the 
air  an  useless  portion  of  its  aqueous  parts.  Hains 
and  dews  hurt  ripe  apples  even  while  on  the 
trees,  but  they  injure  them  much  more  in  heaps, 
or  spread  in  contact  with  any  substance  and  with 
each  other.  While  in  either  of  these  situations, 
humidity,  according  to  its  degree  and  continuance, 
retards  or  stays  the  process  of  maturation,  insti- 
tutes that  of  decomposition,  and  impairs  the  spi- 
rituous quality  upon  which  the  preservation  of 
the  cider  wholly  depends.  It  should  be  regarded 
too,  as  almost  equally  indispensable  to  the  good 
(ualiiy  of  the  liquor,  that  the  fniit  should  be  se- 
parated before  grinding,  from  unripe  and  unsound 
apples,  and  from  all  filth.  The  juice  of  an  unripe 
apple  is  even  more  pernicious  than  that  of  a  de 
fective  one. 

The  place  in  which  the  cider  shall  now  be  set 
to  subside  is  interesting  to  its  welfare.  In  a  cellar 
of  uniform  temperature  through  the  year,  it  may 
be  left  undisturbed  to  settle  and  refine  on  its  own 
lees.  The  unstoppage  of  cellar  windows  in  the 
spring,  admits  an  active  agent  to  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation, against  which,  drawing  off  may  be  a 
safeguard.  If  placed  in  an  open  exposure  below 
the  freezing  point, 


scaped  notice.  In  the  dry  sum- 
mers of  1805  and  6,  a  spirituous  ascendency  in 
the  fruit  generally  triumphed,  in  cider,  over  mis- 
management in  its  making — on  the  contrary,  in 
seasons  of  great  abundance,  and  when  the  fruit 
is  distended  to  a  great  size  by  the  watery  ele- 
ment, the  spirit  of  cider  is  reduced  to  so  pre- 
carious a  standard,  that  the  skilful  and  vigilant 
only  may  boa,st  of  its  possession  in  power  and 
purity.  In  these  facts,  which  a  moment's  re- 
flation must  confirm,  we  have  the  instruction 
we  need — if  the  "  native  strength"  of  the  juice 
is  sufficient,  an  aliance  should  be  rejected — if 
insufficient,   an  auxiliary  may  be  received,  and 


Other,  and  less  notorious  secrets  in  the  trade 
of  ivine,  give  the  same  evidence.  Currants,  in 
the  pro/wrtion  of  ten  gallons  to  a  barrel,  ivill 
bring  on  a  fermentation  in  cider  ivhich  termin- 
ates in  a  neat  and  pleasant  •n'ine.  It  is  the  pre- 
dominant spirit  of  the  currants  which  effects  the 
severe  transformation. 

A  Senator  in  Congress,  profoundly  instructed 
in  the  arcana  of  commerce,  asserted  in  a  speech, 
that  a  composition  passing  any  vjhcre  for  Ma- 
deira wine,  may  be  formed  of  ten  gallons  of  thai 
article  pure,  with  tin  gallons  of  Malaga  wine, 
thirty  of  Sherry,  and  the  same  quantity  of  ci- 
der. An.analysis  of  the  component  parts  will  shew, 
that  the  brandy  in  the  sherry  wine  is  the preser~ 
vation  of  the  cider  in  its  assimilation  to  the 
first  named  ingredient. 
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as  the  fittest  is  that  nearest   in  affinity.    Cider 
Brandy  is  the  most  suitable   assistant. 

From  tliese  remarks,  there  result  as  jjencral 
rules  in  the  making  of  cider,  that  apples  should 
be  ripe  when  gathered — that  they  should  be 
housed  to  mellow — that  they  should  be  sepa- 
rated, before  grinding,  from  the  rotten  and  un- 
ripe, and  from  all  uncleanness — that  they  should 
be  mashed  fine  in  a  covered  mill,  and  lay  in 
must  before  laying  up,  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  weather, 
avoiding,  while  in  that  state,  the  least  appear- 
ance of  fermentation,  which  then  almost  imme- 
diately produces  acidity — that  the  juice  be  pu- 
rified of  pulp  and  impurites,  by  passing  several 
filtrations,  and  be  undiluted  by  a  drop  of  water 
—that  it  be  placed  in  cellars,  or  in  colder  situ- 
ations, and  left  to  its  own  native  vigour,  or  aided 
by  a  friendly  association,  according  to  circum 
stances — that  it  be  left  "  to  feed  awhile  on  its 
own  fatness,"  or  be  drawn  off  once  or  oftener, 
as  good  judgment  shall  guide.  With  these  pre 
cautions,  a  cider  incomparably  better  than  is 
made  with  the  usual  inattention,  may  be  obtain- 
ed, and  its  consumption  enjoyed. 

So  far  I  have  treated  the  subject  with  a  view 
to  general  use,  and  in  this  view,  a  leading  prin- 
ciple may  be  given  in  a  word,  alike  important 
to  the  connoisseur  and  the  unlettered  tillager — 
itris,  that  nature  cannot  be  assisted  in  any  other 
way  than  accoi-ding  to  her  own  laws 


as  securely  propped  m  its  own  reasonable-,        ROCKVILLE  (Md.)  C  VTTLE  bllOVV 
.  had  It  never  been  intimated   by  nature  nor      Th,- fir^f  Mr,,,  t,^  „>,,...     r-  >    ,i       „', 

tested  by    experience,   ttuU  ahliks  of  the    m;,«-'  . ill    \t,  P*^''' ''IT,'"'"* '"'''' ^"'^°<=''- 

Xv,»/,   can  make  the  nlost  perfect  cid{r      In  this  ^l^'t^'i'^KTontlf'"""'^' ^^^^  °"  '^'^  '''^  "'"^ 
persuasion  I  can  anticiiiatc  the  time  when  ciderl     ti.^  <■'• 
will   be  designated  by  {he  name  of  its  own  apple  'f,i';%%"„;;?;j^^^^^^^^ 
and  the  nomenclature  of   the  orchard   be  ai  tV.  „;   in  fjlrdi^?  ^ct^^ 
miliar  in  our  markets  as  any  distinctions  in  use        r\„,\       c^  c'  , 

The  most    perfect,  cider     ^len,    can    alon"e  ^'in^^p-r^'miutre^e  :Va^:i:r ' '^^' ''^^^  ^°"°^- 


made  by  an    attention   to  these  additions  to  the 
general   rules. 

Of  bottling,  the  advantages  are  so    well   un- 


For  the  best  three,  two,  and  one  horse  barshare 
ploiighs,  Gideon  Davis  received  the  premium. 


de;;^<:;;;C  ^  I   .1:;;;    no^^:„  to^:^  Z;\J::J!^,^::^  ^ve.plo..gh,substratum  plough, 
thing  in  their   recommendation;    but    j  ii,„^,,^'^"^^ulUvator,  William  Brown  received  the  pre- 


not  conduct  the   cider-maker  to  the  most  finish 


ed  point,  were  I  to  omit  the  observation,  that  a  R/onLnr.iv.HT  ■    ""■ 

perfect   fineness  of  hislin„or  .nH  .n  ....„il'f,  "'"ol^e  received  the  premium. 


For  the  best  stallion  and  brood  mare,  Richard 


perfect  fineness  of  his  liquor,  and  an  ascendency 
in  it  of  a  spirit  which  shall  repress  its  impa 
tience  in  a  close  confinement,  are  as  indispen 
sably  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  his  bot 
ties   as  to  the  perfection  of  his  drink. 

Cider  is  to  rise  to  more  than  an  equality  of 
fanie  with  the  most  celebrated  drinks  of  other 
climes,  and  the  competition  which  will  ensue 
in  the  market  will  give  celebrity  to  the  section 
of  our  country  which  shall  be  most  successful 
in  its  manufacture.  Already  has  this  preference 
of  place  appeared,  and  our  Hercfordshires  and 
Devonshires  are  in  Rhode  Island  and  N.  Jersey. 
But  it  is  comfiarative  more  than  intrimic  excel- 
lence  which   may   be   claimed  for  the   ciders  of 


For  the  best  bull,  Washington  Bowie  received 
the  premium. 

For  the  best  cow,  Roger  Brooke  received  the 
premium. 

For  the  best  heifer,  Basil  B.  Pleasants  received 
the  premium. 

For  the  best  pair  of  broke  oxen,  Thomas  P. 
Stabler  received  the  premium. 

For  the  best  ram,  Roger  Brooke  received  the 
premium. 

For  the  best  ewe,  John  P.  C.  Peter  received  the 
premium. 

For  the  best  boar  and  sow,  David  Porter  receiv- 
ed the  premium. 


There  are  some  distinctions  remaining,  whichjthe  Narraganset  and  of  Newark.  If  the  banks 
are  no  other  than  obvious  refinements  of  the  of  the  Connecticut,  and  the  rich  vales  and  pro- 
same  principle.  pitious    southern    declivities    of   Massachusetts 

T/ie  exact  maturity  of  the  fruit,  is  the  first  ob-|  shall  not  bear  away  the  palm,  the  fault  will  not 
ject  of    attention  in  leaving  general   rules  and  be  in  our  soils  but  in  our  sons.  I 

advancing  to  a  cider  than 


wm^  wi^^mMmi 


"  Wine  more  priz'd,   or  laudable  of  taste." 

The  point  of  perfection  in  the  maturity  of  fruit 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  stationary  for  a  day ; 
a  declension  from  that  point  is  as  detrimental  as 
a  deficiency  in  its  attainment;  the  juice  loses 
its   activity,  and 

"  From  sprightly,  'twill  to  sharp  or  vapid  change." 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,  OCTOBER    18,  1822. 


"Delightful  beverage'  to  the  utmost   bounds  of 

this 
Wide   universe,  Columbian  Cider  bore. 
Shall  please  all  testes,  and  triumjih  o'er  the  vine. 
POMONA. 


Some  apples  do  not  mature  until  late  in  win-lj^g^j.  g^j. 


DISEASE  IN  HORSES'  HEADS_in  answer 

TO  A  CORRESPONDENT. 

Greenisborough,  Sept  9th,  1822- 


Of 


ter — others,  not  until   the   ensuing   spriner.     wii     t  „i  ■    ^i      -r-  ^    ,     ,„  ■     ^   . 

these,  a  cider  might   be   made  exquisitely  finc.Ll,t"y  "^  ^  ^"^^fV''^  '^  ^u^  ^^  ^"^ust 
J.aid  in  chambers  through   autumn    and  in  drv    "t™^!'""   ^^"'"^    relative  to  the  disease   of 

^  '  horses,  known  oy  the  name  of  the  Big  Head. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  horses  that  were  af- 
flicted with  that  disease.     The  first  I  attempted 


places  in  the  cellar  through  the  winter,  expos 
ed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  they  become  enrich- 
ed by  the   evaporation  of  their  watery  parts —  f  u  ,  • 
but  at  neither    of    these    periods  is    there    solu     .V^'  Y**^  ?  ^"""f^  about  six  years  old,  that  a 
friendly    a  concurrence   of  the  atmosphere   forP''""*"  °/  ™",^  obtained   in    the   state  of  Ten- 
the  making  of   cider  as  in   the   last   month   of  P_.  ff^":.^  ^^^  been  subjected  to  the  following 
autumn. 

Msorting  the  aftfiles,  (for  I  have  yet  supposed 
them  used  promiscuously)  is  the  second  parti- 
cular in  the  *  "      '  " 

serves,  that 


treatment : — the  duct  that  passes  from  the  eye  to 

the  nose,  was  laid  bare,  or  an  incision  made  in  the 

inlarged  part  of  the  nose,  and  the  wound  burned 

cular  in  the'  progress  to  perfection.     Philips  ob-  r ''^^  %  hot  iron.    This  afforded  a  temporary  re- 

■KPrvpc    tViDt  ^  "et.     But  the  horse  about  two  years  afterwards, 

became  diseased,   dwindled  away,  and  lost  mea- 


"  Some  ciders  have  by  art  or  age  unlearn 'd 
Their  genuine  relish,  and  of  sundry  wines 
.\ssum'd  the  flavour." 


surably,  the  use  of  his  parts.  I  had  him  thrown  and 
tied,   then  run  a  hot  iron  through  his  head,  in- 
serting it  into  the  lump  on  one  side,  and  carrying 
-    .  it  tlirough  the  lump  upon  the  other.     The  horse 

It  is  not  possible  that  a  commixture  of  vari-  in  a  short  time,  was  well,  and  never  after  had 
ous  sorts  could  give  one  distinct  perception  to  any  symptom  of  the  disease.  I  have  treated 
the  palate.  So  invariably  does  nature  preserve  others  in  the  same  way,  with  equal  success.  I 
each  kind  by  itself,  that  no  two  sorts  can  be  am  no  farrier,  neither  have  I  been  able  by  care- 
drawn  into   union  on  the  same  stock.     The  dis- fully  examining  the  head  or  skull  of  several  horses, 

to  ascertain  tfie  cause  of  the  disease.  I  know 
that  it  is  a  morbid  enlargement  of  the  bone  or 
the  cavity,  between  the  two  plates  of  the  bone  of 
the  head.  It  differs  very  much  from  the  glan- 
ders. I  think  it  certainly  is  not  contagious.  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  mule  to  have  it. 

If  this  clumsy  communication  should  satisfy  F, 
or  you  think  it  worth  a  place  in  your  valuable  pa- 
per, you  are  at  liberty  to  use  it  as  you  think  best. 


agreement  in  the  juices  of  fruit  is  more  or  less 
inveterate  when  mixed,  as  they  depart  from 
sweet  to  sour.  The  mixture  of  an  extremely 
sharp  acid  with  a  luscious  sweet,  produces  an 
.activity  of  opposition  approaching  to  efferves- 
cence, nor  does  it  cease  but  with  the  complete 
subjection  of  the  mass  to  the  acrimonious  ad- 
versary. These  facts  suggest  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  keeping  each  kind  of  fruit  in  its 
own  distinctness.    The  conclcsion  I  should  con- 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  AND 
MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 
We  beg  leave  to  remind  our  City  readers  that, 
agreeably  to  former  notice,  the  next  annual  Ses- 
sion of  the  Medical  College,  in  the  University  of 
Maryland,  will  commence  on  the  28th  day  of 
this  month.  Introductory  Lectures  will  be  given, 
by  the  Professors,  which  parents  and  guardians 
ought  to  hear.  They  will  afford  a  glimpse  of  the 
vast  range  of  intellectual  pleasures,  which  their 
children  or  wards  might  enjoy,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged to  cherish.  In  this  school,  they  would 
"  learn  to  look  through  nature,  up  to  nature's 
God" — to  contemplate  the  mineral,  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms  by  the  lights  of  science,  in  new 
and  harmonious  relations — to  discover  arrange- 
ment in  seeming  discord,  to  trace  vegetable  for- 
mations from  their  constituents,  and  how  to  miti- 
gate those  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  And  sliall 
these  sources  of  endless  pleasure  rise  in  our  city, 
and  flow  untasted  by  her  sons  i"  Parents  and  guar- 
dians! so  improve  the  talents  which  are  enti-ust- 
ed  to  your  hands,  as  that  your  children  and  wards 
may  establish  the  fidelity  of  your  stewardships. 

Of  this  Institution,  Citizens  of  Baltimore 
and  the  People  of  Maryland  may  indeed  feel  just- 
ly proud  ;  for  it  is  a  blessing  to  society  and  an 
honour  to  our  country.  Our  distant  friends  and 
readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  this  school 
may  be  fairly  classed,  at  present,  with  the  best 
Medical  Establishments  in  Europe.  It  has  risen, 
like  our  city,  with  unprecedented  rapidity;  and 
like  her,  has  gathered  strength  with  its  age. — 
The  Buildings  are  elegant,  and  we  believe  they 
are  more  commodious  than  any,  that  are  elsc- 
wh  re,  devoted  to  the  same  purpose. 

The  Chemical  Apparatus  embraces  not  only  the 
useful,  but  much  to  amuse :  it  is  splendid  and 
perfect. 

The    Anatomical    Museum,    comprises   manr 
hundred  cases  of  morbid  preparations  illustrative 
of  disease. 
The  Professors  areourneighbours  ;  and  from 


I  am.  Dear  Sir,  yours,  &c.      J.  A.  M.    'a  long  personal  acquaintance  with  most  of  them, 


aw 


AMERICAN  FAilMEiJ. 


^ve  may  have  become  blind  to  their  faults  ;  but 
wc  -vvill,  nevertheless,  endeavor  so  to  speak  ot 
these  gentlemen,  that  no  one  may  reproach  us 
>\'ith  extra\  agance,  at  the  close  of  a  session. 

Dr.  Davidge,  should  be  i-egarded  as  the  Fa- 
ther of  the  Institution.  He  studied  in  America, 
graduated  at  Edinburg,  and  growing  familiar  with 
inany  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  foreign  Uni- 
versities, he  returned  to  Baltimore  ;  and  with  a 
zeal  which  never  tired,  he  perseveringly  devot- 
ed hiniselt  to  the  formation  of  the  present  Medi- 
cal College.  In  the  earliest  days  of  this  establish- 
ment, we  listened  to  his  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
or  Institutes  of  Medicine,  with  great  deliglit  ;  for 
he  brought  the  phenomena  of  life,  of  health  and 
disease,  under  consideration,  in  the  most  cap- 
tivating manner  ;  and  memory  now  recalls  those 
exercises  with  grateful  emotions.  The  Anato- 
mical School  in  this  University,  was  raised  by 
his  profound  knowledge  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology,  aided  by   a  peculiar  and   extraordinary 


itate  of  perfect  preservation,  and  is  most  conve- 
niently placed  fortlie  use  of  students. 

Dr.  Pottkr,  has  discliargcd  the  duties  of  Pro- 
fessor on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  iron;  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
successive  classes,  and  the  enhanccmcr.t  of  a  well- 
deserved  and  previously  established  reputation. 
Of  him,  the  illustrious  Rush  was  wont  to  say, 
"  that  he  believed  he  never  had  a  student  who 
"  was  superior  in  talents  to  Dr.  Potter — that  he 
"  had  never  known  a  more  philosophical  mind 
"  than  liis — in  fact  that  Potter  seemed  to  have 
"  been  formed  a  Physician."  Tlie  present  high 
rank  which  lie  holds  in  his  profession,  shews 
that  this  great  master  made  but  a  just  estimate  of 
his  pupil.  As  a  Professor  in  our  University,  Dr. 
Potter  will  always  create  a  lively  interest,  confer 
lasting  advantages,  and  command  profound  at- 
tention. 

Dr.  Baker,  on  the  Materia  Medica,  has 
ever  been  a  favourite  with  his  class — Dr. 
M'DowELL,  on    the    Institutes   of  medicine,    is, 


felicity  of  illustration,  to  a  degree  of  excellence  J::     ,  .  •     •    ,  i         »u 

inferior  to  no  similar  school  in  the  United  Slates.;l'kc  '"^  "wn  principles  and  worth,  ever  accept- 
For   twelve    years,    he    performed   the    arduous ' abl<^  ^^"<1  exCellent-and  Dr.  K all,  g:ves  an  in- 
duties  of   the    Anatomical    department,    to   the  t";,"t>"S  '^°">-f  e,   from  lus  important  chair. 
U-reat  advantage  of  the  University  and  the  pub-'     ^ut  the  best  proo,  of  the  rank   and  talents  o 


taeV.selves  by  numerous  points  of  application,  to  "°.'''^^  ^  uozen  nearers  dul  now  uus  leinpl 
t.ie  whole  ground  of  medical  practice.  The  lee- ^c"^"«  has  beconie  the  chosen  resort  ot  quite 
turesof  this  scientific  and  deitrous  surgeon  can- 1^^^°  hundred  and  fitly  pupils.-and  we  sincere- 
not  be  surpassed.  And  we  are  satisfied  that  the'  >'  hope,  that  our  highly  respectable  school  may 
friends  of  medical  science  will  contemplate  his'l^^S  continue  to  increase  its  magmude  and  use- 
labours  with  unusual  interest,  as  he  has  deter- '["1""^'  '"  the  bold  ratio  of  its  early  growth,  to 
mined  to  occupy  his  mind,  towards  the  close  of  aj^^e  honour  ot  our  country  and  benefit  of  soci- 

lone:  and  useful  career,  in  the  cultivation  of  medi-!^  ^;,     ,,,      .,,  ,  p„      ,t. 

■^     •-         -  '     We  should  not  take  our  leave  of  the  Univer- 


cal  philosophy. 


sity,    withont  a   few  I'emarks  upon  several  Pro- 


Dr.  iDe    Butts,    as   a   teacher   of    Chemical |fessorships,  whicli  are  at  present   filled  by  gen 


Science,  is  not  excelled  in  the  United  States 
(and  as  a  scientific  man,  he  may  be  fairly  rank- 
ed among  the  first  of  any  country.  His  lec- 
tures are  fine  specimens  of  composition,  sim- 
ple, chaste,  and  beautiful  ;  they  are  presented 
with  a  diffidence  that  leads  you  to  esteem  the 
author,  whilst  you  admire  his  productions. — 
And  when  he  ofters  to  exhibit  facts,  the  accura 


tlemen   oi  science,   whose   lectures   may  b 
tended  with  pleasure   and  improvement. 

Dr.  Howard,  is  professor  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  likewise  fills  the  mineralogical  depart- 
ment. He  has  a  good  philosophical  apparatus, 
and  the  cabinet  of  minerah  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved under  his  superintendance.  His  own 
collection  added  greatly  to  its  value  ;  it  has  since 


cy  of  his  preparations,  and  the  excellence  of  ap-.becn  enriched  by  a  beautiful  series  of  specimens, 
paratus  guarantee  success.  His  experiments  are  presented  by  Robert  Gilmor,  Esq.,  and  of  Swe- 
always  neat   and  perfect  demonstrations.     In  hisj  dish  minerals,  the  gift  of  Col.  John  Spear  Smith  ; 


special  vocation,  we  think  him  ardent  to  a  fault — 
to  the  impairment  of  his  constitution.  But  we 
look  forward  with  confidence,  to  an  increase  of 
patronage,  that  may  indemnify,  whilst  it  shall 
prompt  him  to  visit  Europe,  during  a  recess,  and 
tliere  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  emi- 
oent  chemists,  by  whom  he  is  at  present  regarded 
with  marked  respect. 

Professoti  Pattison  is  now  the  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  gentleman, 
the  anatomical  department,  during  the  last  two 
years,  has  maintained  the  high  rank,  which  his 
predecessor  gave  toil.  Thus  has  Professor  Pat- 
tison fully  justified  the  high  testimonials  and 
friendly  commendations,  which  he  received  in 
Great  Britain,  from  men  of  the  first  respectabili- 
ty and  learning,  who  knew  him  intimately  as  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  votary  of  science.  Careful  in  his 
arrangements,  he  conveys  information  in  a  man- 
ner so  lucid  and  impressive,  as  to  have  made  his 
iiccuracy  proverbial.  As  a  surgeon  he  is  skilful, 
but  as  a  Lecturer  and  Anatomist,  he  has  few 
equals.  To  him,  the  Institution  and  the  puljlic 
are  indebted,  for  the  best  cAilection  of  morbid 
preparations  illustrative  of  disease,  that  can  be 
found  in  our  country — it  embraces  many  hun 
dred  cases  of  very  intercstirg   chara-'tor,   in  ; 


the  whole  embraces  already  a  sufficient  variety  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction.  Dr.  Howard  gra- 
duated in  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  has 
visited  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  in  search 
of  knowledge  ;  and,  as  one  of  their  own  sons,  the 
people  of  Baltimore  regard  the  rising  reputa- 
tion of  this  gentleman  with  parental  compla- 
cency. 

Dr.  Wyatt,  Professor  of  Theology,  delivered 
in  the   session  of  1820 — 21,    a  most   impressive 
series    of    discourses,    upon     the     evidences    of 
Christianity,  as  a  commencement  to   his  Profe 
sorial  labours,  which  may  be  resumed  on  his  ri 
turn  from   Eurojje. 

David  Hofi'man,  Esq,  Professor  of  Law — has 
published  a  work  on  the  study  of  this  science, 
which  we  arc  told  by  competent  judges,  recom- 
mends a  most  judicious  range  of  study,  enforced 
by  excellent  and  appropriate  observations.  And 
we  hope,  that  this  immense  field,  for  the  dis- 
play of  industry  and  talents,  will  soon  be  en- 
lightened by  discourses  from  his  chair. 

In  the  Arts    and   Sciences — Rev.   Mr.    Allen, 
A.  M.   Trin.    College,  Dublin — as  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  has  given  proof  of  his  knowledge 
and  industry  in  this  department,  by  an  appro 
ed   edition   of   Eticlid,  and  an  original  work  < 
Conic  Scft'ons 


Rev.  Dr.  Barry — Professor  of  Humanity,  stands 
deservedly  high,  as  a  teacher  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  must  be  always  considered  a  valua- 
ble acquisition  in  the  University. 

But  we  must  conclude  our  brief  notice  of  this 
School,  and  its  Professors — long  may  it  conti- 
nue to  be  the  pride  of  our  state,  and  a  blessing 
to  our  country — and  long,  very  long,  may  they 
live  to  gather  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  the -good 
tree  which  they  have  planted. 

TOBACCO. 

Some  tobacco-^fliade  by  Judge  Dorsev  last 
year,  sold  in  Europe  lor  {^52  per  hundred ;  and 
some  which  grew  in  Montgomery  county  and  sold 
here  for  §3",  brought  in  Holland  the  enormous 
sum  of  up  wards  of  J(560  per  hundred. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  lately  by  dealers 
in  the  article,  and  other  good  judges,  that  none 
but  dull  tobacco  can  be  made  on  land  which 
has  been  lately  enriched  by  clover  and  plaster 
of  paris.  To  tobacco  as  v/ell  as  corn  plaster 
communicates  a  deep  green  colour,  and  the 
ripening  to  both  is  much  retarded,  and  the  co- 
lour injured.  None  but  the  brightest  tobacco  is 
now  worth  making,  and  that  proves  always,  to 
be  the  brightest  which  grows  oft'  most  rapidly, 
and  comes  soonest  to  maturity. 

17*  To  the  manufacturers  of  Improved  Im- 
plements of  Agriculture,  we  beg  to  suggest  the 
expediency  of  attending  the  Cattle  Show  at  Eac- 
tou  on  the  Tth  and  8th  of  next  month.  The 
steam  boat  Maryland,  which  leaves  Baltimore  on 
the  6th,  will  take  them  and  their  Implements 
to  the  spot,  and  they  already  know  that,  as  the 
Eastern  Shore  is  almost  exclusively  -A-grain  coun- 
try, no  district  can  furnish  better  judges  of,  or  a 
better  market  for  ingenious  and  useful  machine- 
ry, for  farming  purposes. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 

Best  wliite  wheat,  gl  40  to  1  47 — Red  wheat. 
Si  28  to  1  30 — White  corn,  65  to  66  cts. — Yel- 
low, 62  to  65  cents — New  corn,  60  ccnts.^=— 
Rye,  65  cents — Oats,  35  to  37  cents — Flour  from 
the  wagons  §6  50 — Barley,  7S  cents — Hay, 
§19  per  ton — R)-e  straw,  ,:^12  do. — Shad,  No.  1. 
trimmed,  %7  50  to  ^S8 — No'  2,  $5  50  to  J57 — No.  1, 
untrimmed,  J^7 — No.  2,  do.  g6 — Herrings,  No.  1, 
g3  25  to  3  37— No.  2,  $3  to  3  12— Beef,  Northern 
mess  per  blil.  .j517 — Baltimore,  prime  do.  gl2 — 
Hams,  14  to  16  cts. — middlings,  10  to  12  cents. 
— Other  articles  same  as  last  report. 

Sales  of  Maj-yland  Tobacco — Good  spangled, 
$20  10  22— Fine  red,  §8  to  1-1 — Good  Patuxent, 
%3  to  8 — Common,  §2  to  4 — Inferior,  no  sales — 
A  few   hogsheads  of  Virginia  sold  at  %7  50. 


lm\ii'oyev\.  r^ attic,  for  Sale. 

A'ear  J'/iihidc/Ji/iia,  fic/itember  25,  1822. 
My  Friend, 

Having  rented  my  farm,  I  wi.sh  to  sell  the  fol- 
lowing stock,  which  I  raised  for  myself,  and  have 
not  occasion  for  them. 

A  full  bred  Alderney  Bull,  two  years  old  this 
month,  and  four  Heifers,  of  18  months  old,  se- 
lected from  our  best  Milcli  Cows,  all  of  which 
arc  now  in  profit  by  this  bull,  and  will  calve  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  winter — toa  person  disposed 
to  purchase  such  a  stock,  such  an  opportunity  will 
seldom  occur. 

The  price  for  the  whole  is  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. I  should  be  much  obliged  by  thy  stating 
the  circumstance  in  the  American  Farmer,  this 
description  of  Milch  Cattle,  are  peculiarly  cal 
culated  for  your  Southern  friends. 

I  am  very  truly  thy  friend, 

JEREM.  WARDER,  Jr. 
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HOKTICULTUUE. 


grave   obligingly    showed  mc,  in  the   breakfast- 
room  of  his   beautiful    residence   of  Strawberry 
POMARIUM  BUITANNICUM,  Hall,    Twickenham.      The    painting  represents 

.In   Historical  and  liotanical  account  of  Fruits,  ^^"^  Charles  the  Second  in  a  garden  before  his 
/.■nown    in   Great   Britain,  by    Hairy    Philijis,  I'alacc    at  Ham,  attended  by  two  of  his  favour 


— Second  Edition. 

(Continued  from  page  235.) 

PINE-.VPPLE  PLANT.— ANANAS. 
.4    S/iecics    of  the    Brometia,    and   of  the    Class 

Hejcandria  JSIonogynia.     A'aturat  Order,  Coro- 

naria. 

This  delicious  fruit  takes  its  name  of  pine-ap- 
ple from  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  cones  of 
the  pine-tree.  It  is  considered  the  king  of 
fruits,  being  second  to  none  in  flavour,  and  al- 
ways appearing  at  table   with  a  crown. 

The  ananas  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  with 
leaves  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  aloe. 
It  grows  wild,  in  vast  abundance,  in  many  parts 
of  Africa  and  South  America  ;  and  is  cultivated 
in  the  hotter  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
it  requires  but  little  attention  to  procure  this 
elegant  fruit  in  perfection  and  plenty. 

In  Jamaica,  pine-apples  have  become  so  pro-  - 
lific,  that  they  are  often  used  to  flavour  rum,  °'  '"'^  ""^"'^r  "'"''«,  which  seem  to  be  from  fine 
and  a  wine  is  made  from  the  fermented  juice  |si>*-"Cimens,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this 
of  the  sweeter  sorts,  nearly  equal  to  Malmsey.  |*''""^ ''^''^  =^1^0  copied  from  the  best  pine  then 
Lunan   observes,  in  his //ore «.*  yuwo/a'«s/s,  that  P''°'.  '-'^"• 

these  plants  grow  most  lu.xuriantly  when  they  "  e  have  now  a  considerable  variety  of  this 
are  associated  together;  and  ihe  suckers  from  ^^^"'^"^^  '^''"'''  ^^'^  "'^w  kinds  are  frequently 
them  are  stronger  and  finer,  than  when  theiP'''^""'^'^  ^V  '^■^'^  curious  from  the  seed,  which 
plants  are  separated  at  a  distance  from  eachi'?  "■'^^'f  small,  of  a  kidney  shape,  and  lodged 
other:  by  this  their  roots  are  likewise  kept  cool- 1'''^'=  "^'^  seeds  of  berries  in  the  tubercles  ;  but 
er  and  moisten.  the  pine  is  chiefly   propagated  by  planting  the 

It  is  stated,  that  the  first  pine-apples  raised l*^''?^^"^  °»'  suckers,  which  latter  come  more 
in  Europe,  were  by  M.  la  Cour  of  Levden;1""-'^^>'  *°  maturity,  and  are  therefore  more 
and  the  Sloanean  manuscripts  in  the  British  ;Seuerally  preferred.  The  most  rare  kind  is  the 
Museum   inform    us,   that  the    Earl  of  Portland  S>"een  pine,  which  was  brought  from  Barbadoes 


ite  breed  of  spaniels,  where  Hose,  the  royal 
gardener,  is  presenting  his  Majesty  with  the 
first  pine-apple.  This  picture  was  in  tlie  col- 
lection of  the  celebrated  Horace  Walpolc, 
whose  descriptive  account  informs  us,  that  it 
was  bequeathed  by  Mr.  London  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Penuicott,  of  Ditton,  by  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented to  himself.  He  adds,  the  painting  is  sup- 
posed to  be  by  Daneker.  It  is  probable  that  the 
method  of  raising  the  ananas  not  being  coirect- 
ly  understood,  the  plants  were,  by  some  acci- 
dent, lost  in  this  country,  until  they  were  intro- 
duced a   second    time. 

By  an  engraving  of  the  pine-apple,  which 
was  published  by  Robert  Furber,  gardener,  at 
Kensington,  in  the  year  1733,  we  may  judge 
that  the  raising  of  pines  was  not  then  brought 
to  any  degree  of  perfection,  as  the  fruit  is  re- 
presented short,  having  not  more  than  four  or 
five  protuberances  in  height,  and  the  crown 
appears  small   and    weak.     From    the  drawings 


had  the   honour   of  introducing    this  plant  into 
England  from  Holland,  in  the  year  1(590. 

In  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  at  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  is  a  painting  by  Netscher,  of  a 
landscape  with  a  pine-apple,  and  there  stated 
to  be  the  first  that  ever  fruited  in  England, 
which  was  in  Sir  Matthew  Decker's  garden  at 
Richmond,  in  Surry,  gra.ndfather  to  the  late 
Lord  Fitzwilliam.  Gough  says  also,  that  it  was 
Sir  Matthew  Decker,  Bart,  who  first  introdu- 
ced the  culture  of  the  ananas. 

Brookshaw  relates,  that  when  the  pine-apple 
first  produced  fruit  in  England,  it  was  deemed  jand  gums  than  any  gargle  whatever. 
so  great  a  curiosity,  and  of  so  much  impor-  This  fruit  was  long  confined  to  the  tables  of 
tance,  that  persons  of  rank  came  from  France,  the  rich  and  the  luxurious,  on  account  of  the 
Holland,  and  Germany,  to  see  it,  but  he  omits  expense  of  raising  it  in  stoves,  but  the  culti 
to  say,  when  and  where  it  was  first  fruited.  llvationof  the  pine  apple  is  now  so  well  under 
conclude  it  must  have  been  very  rare,  even 'stood  in  this  country,  that  notwithstanding  the 
had  it  in  any  instance  produced  fruit,  before  jl>ar  made  by  the  high  price  of  glass,  and  the 
the  year  1716;  as  Lady  Mary  Montague,  on  expense  of  fuel,  this  fruit  is  seen  in  our  mar- 
her  journey  to  Constantinople  in  that  year,  re-  kets,  at  one  fourth  of  the  price  they  produced 
marks  the  circumstance  of  pine-apples  being  l^  few  years  back;  and  pine-apple  ices  are  al- 
served  up  in  the  dessert,   at  the  electoral  t;.ble  ready  become  as  common  as  those  of  raspberry 


the  black  pine  is  of  late  introduction.  Of  the 
older  varieties,  the  sugar-loaf  pine,  with  a  yel- 
lowish flesh,  is  greatly  preferred  to  the  oval- 
shaped  fruit  of  a  paler  colour.  The  Welbeck- 
seedling  is  a  pine  justly  admired,  as  is  the 
blood-pine,  a  variety  grown  by  Mr.  Wilmot  of 
Isleworth,  who  makes  the  following  just  re- 
mark :  "  like  the  strawberry,"  says  he,  "  pines 
would  be  better  reduced  to  four  or  five  vari- 
eties." 

Dr.  Wright  says,  pines  have  a  detersive  qua- 
lity,  and   are  better  fitted  to  cleanse  the  mouth 


at  Hanover,  as  a  thing  she  had  never  before 
seen  or  heard  of  ;  and  from  her  ladyship's  rank, 
we  may  conclude  that  she  would  naturally  have 
met  with  them  at  the  English  tables,  had  they 
not  been  very  uncommon. 

This  fruit  must  have  been  known  in  Eng- 
land long  before  it  was  attempted  to  be  grown 
here,  as  Lord  Bacon  mentions  it  in  his  Essay 
on  Plantations  or  Colonies,  which  was  publish- 
ed near  a  century  before  the  introduction  of 
the  ananas  plant  by  the  Earl  of  Portand  ;  but 
I  am  strongly  persuaded  that  the  pine-apple 
had  been  cultivated  in  this  country  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  that  mentioned  by  Sloane  ; 
and  this  opinion  has  been  strengthened  by  a 
curious   old   picture,   which  the  Earl  of  Walde- 


in  the  shops  of  the  London  confectioners. 

Should  the  heating  of  stoves,  by  steam,  answer 
to  the  expected  extent,  and  the  duty  on  gar- 
den glass  be  relinquished,  we  shall  soon  have 
African  gardens  of  great  extent  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  and  pine-apples  cried  through 
our  streets   two  for   a  crown. 

The  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks  says,  that  it  does 
not  require  the  foresight  of  a  prophet  to  fore- 
tell, that  in  less  than  half  a  century  we  shall 
have  forcing  houses  of  such  an  extent,  that 
our  markets  will  be  sujiplied  with  the  aki,  and 
the  avocado  pear  of  the  West  Indies,  the  flat 
peaches,  the  mandarine  orange,  and  the  Litchi 
ef  China ;  the  mango,  (which  has  already  been 
ripened  at  Kew,  in  the  autumn  of   1808,)  the 
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niangostan,  and   the  durion  of  the   East  Indies, 
and  possibly  other  valuable  fruits. 

Since  writing  the  above  account,  this  fruit 
has  for  the  first  time  been  imported  as  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce  from  the  Bermuda  Islands. 
The  im]>ortation  consisted  of  about  400  pine- 
apples of  the  species  called  the  Green  Provi- 
dence. These  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Mart,  of 
Oxford  Street,  fruiterer,  who'  informed  me, 
that  about  two  thirds  of  the  quantity  arrived 
in  good  condition.  As  this  experiment  hafe 
been  found  to  answer,  we  may  in  future  expect 
a  regular  supply  of  pine-apples,  not  only  from 
the  Bermudas,  but  also  from  the  West  India, 
islands.  I  observed,  that  those  pines  which 
were  packed  with  the  roots,  arrived  in  a 
better  state  than  others  that  were  cut  off  in 
the  usual  manner. 

PL.\NTAIN.— MUSA  PARADISIACA. 

In  Botany,  of  the  Polygamia  Monecia  Class, 
A'atural  Order,  Scitamencse. 

This  tree  received  its  generic  name  in  me- 
mory of  AntoniusMusa,  the  freedman  and  phy- 
sician of  Augustus,  who  for  curing  his  imperi- 
al master  of  a  dangerous  disease,  by  recom- 
mending to  him  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  was 
honoured  by  the  senate  with  a  brazen  statue, 
which  was  placed  near  that  of  /Esculapius. 
Antonius  was  a  botanist,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  the  treatise,   Ve  Herbd  Botanicd. 

The  plantain  is  a  native  of  Guinea,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  to  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  from  thence  carried  to  the  West  Indies; 
where  it  is  cultivated  with  much  care  in  all  the 
islands,  the  fruit  being  regarded  among  the 
greatest  blessings  bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  that  climate.  Dr.  Wright  says,  the  island  of 
Jamaica  would  scarcely  be  habitable  without 
this  fruit,  as  no  species  of  provision  could  sup- 
ply it's  place :  even  flour,  or  wheaten  bread 
itself,  would  be  less  agreeable,  and  less  able  to 
support  the  laborious  negro,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  do  his  business,  or  to  keep  up  his  health. 

The  fruit  of  the  plantain-tree  is  about  a  foot 
long,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter;  it 
forms  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  negroes, 
who  either  roast  or  boil  it,  when  it  becomes  a 
palatable  and  strengthening  diet:  it  is  often 
boiled  in  tlieir  mess  of  s.ilt  beef,  pork,  or  fish. 
Sec;  many  Europeans,  when  accustomed  to  it, 
prefer  it  to  bread.  When  ripe,  it  is  lusciously 
sweet,  and  makes  good  tarts.  The  Spaniards 
dry  and  [ircserve  it  as  a  sweetmeat,  and  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  most  wholesome  of  all  confec- 
tionary. It  is  one  of  the  very  best  foods  to  fat- 
ten domestic  animals  and  fowls,  giving  a  firm- 
ness and  exquisite  flavour  to  their  flesh. 

The  plantain  is  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  most 
other  hot  countries,  where  it  grows  to  perfec- 
tion in  about  ten  months  from  it's  first  planting, 
to  the  ripening  of  its  fruit.  This  tree  is  only 
perennial  by  it's  roots,  and  dies  down  to  the 
ground  when  it  has  fruited,  after  which  it  is  cut 
down :  several  suckers  then  soon  come  up  from 
the  roots,  which  in  six  or  eight  months  pro- 
duce fruit,  so  that  by  cutting  down  the  stalks 
at  different  times,  there  is  a  constant  succession 
of  fruit  all  the  year. 

When  tlie  plantain  is  grown  to  its  full  height, 
the  spikes  of  flowers  appear  in  the  centre, 
which  is  about  four  feet  long.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  bunches,  those  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  spike  being  the  largest ;  each  of  these 
bunches  is  covered  with  a  sheath  of  a  fine  pur- 
ple colour,  which  drops  off  when  the  flowers 
open.  The  upper  part  of  the  spike  is  made 
up  of  male  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  the 
fruit,  that  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  when  ripe; 
and  the  sjiikes  of  fruit  often  weigh  upwards  <5i 
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forty    pounds.      This  plant  has  been  reared  in 
our  stoves  since  the  year  1690. 


AMERICAN  KAIIMEJl. 


The  Banana  Tree:  Aliisa  Sa/tientum. — This 
tree  so  much  resembles  the  plantain,  that  is 
only  known  at  first  by  the  dark  spots  on  its 
stem,  -which  the  other  has  not.  This  is  a  whole- 
some fruit,  and  is  used  at  desserts.  From  it  a 
pleasant  drink  is  made,  exceeding  our  cider. 
When  baked  in  tarts,  or  boiled  in  dumplings, 
this  fruit  tastes  like  the  apple  :  when  dried  in 
the  sun,  it  resembles  a  delicious  fig.  It  also 
makes  a  good  marmalade,  which  is  recommend- 
ed as  a  great  relief  for  coughs.  The  fruit  of  the 
banana-tree  is  said  to  comfort  the  heart,  is 
cooling,  and  refreshes  the  spirits.  Labat,  states, 
that  when  the  natives  of  the  West  Indies  under- 
take a  voyage,  they  make  part  of  their  provi- 
sion to  consist  of  a  paste  of  banana,  which,  in 
case  of  need,  serves  them  lor  nourishment  and 
drink.  For  this  purpose  they  take  ripe  bananas, 
and  having  squeezed  them  through  a  fine 
sieve,  form  the  solid  fruit  into  small  loaves, 
•which  are  dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  hot  ashes,  af- 
ter being  previously  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of 
Indian  flowering  reed. 

The  fruit  of  the  banana-tree  is  about  four  or 
five  inches  long,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
middling  cucumber ;  it  generally  grows  in  bunch- 
es,  weighing   upwards  of  twelve   pounds.     The 

Spaniards  have  a  conceit,   that  if  you  cut  this,       ^ 

or  the  fruit  of  the  plantain   athwart,  or  cross-  ^f  gy;:j^^'£g^,pt^  and  Persia,  and  the  Ron 
•ways,   there  appears  a  cross  in   the  middle   of  ^j^j^  pQj,5gjj:j,fUi^gjj,5Pl^.gsof  tj^g  pl^,P„s  of 
the  fruit,  and  therefore   they   will  not  cut  any, 
Franciscans   dedicate 


big   as  brown  thread;    and  of  this   they    make 
cloth   in   Mind-anas,  called  saggen." 

In  Jamaica,  there  have  been  upwards  of 
£200  given  by  an  order  of  the  Assembly  for  the 
best  specimens  of  this  hemp.  Dr.  Stewart  West 
gained  a  jiremium,  and  his  process  may  be  seen 
in  the  Hortus  Jamaicensis. 

From  experiments  tried  on  the  hemp  made 
from  the  plantain-tree  fibre,  which  was  man- 
ufactured into  rope  at  his  Majesty's  dock-yard. 
Port  Koyal,  in  Jamaica,  the  following  results 
were  obtained  : — 

Ciut.  qr.  lb. 
King's  nine-thread  inch-rope  broke 

by  the  weight  of 6       1     14 

Dr.  West's  specimen  broke  by  the 

weight  of 6       2       0 

Specimen  from  the  parish  of  St.  An- 
drew      6       1       0 

Do.        Do.         Portland     ..420 
Do.        Do.         St.  George     .320 
The  above   specimens   were   all   made  of  the 
same  size  as  the  king's  rope. 


but  break  them.  The 
this  fruit  to  the  Muses,  and  therefore  call  it 
miisa.  The  Portuguese  call  it  Jicus  derta.  Lo- 
dovicus  Romanus,  and  Brocard,  who  wrote  a 
Description  of  the  Holy  Land,  call  the  bananas 
Adam's  Apples,  supposing  them  to  be  the  fruit 
that  Eve  took  and  gave  to  Adam,  which  is  as 
erroneous  as  the  account  of  the  Abbt  Poyart  and 
others,  who  state  the  leaves  to  be  those  of  the 
tree  from  which  our  first  parents  made  them- 
selves aprons,  as  from  their  size,  which  is  from 
five  to  seven  feet  in  length,  and  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  breadth,  they  could  not  have  requir- 
ed sewing  together  for  that  purpose.  These 
leaves  are  said  to  be  as  strong  as  parchment. 
The  leaves  of  the  plantain,  as  well  as  the  bana- 
na, grows  so  rapidly,  that  by  placing  a  thread, 
they  will  be  found  to  grow  an  inch  in  an  hour. 
The  young  leaves  are  so  soft,  that  they  are  em- 
ployed in  dressings  for  blisters,  &c.  When  full 
grown,  they  are  so  large  that  they  are  used  as 
substitutes  for  napkins  and  table-cloths ;  when 
dried,  they  are  made  into  mats  and  stuffings  for 
mattrasses,  &c. 

If  a  knife  be  thrust  into  a  plantain-tree,  there 
■will  come  out  a  great  quantity  of  clear  water, 
which  is  very  rough  and  astringent,  stopping  all 
sorts  of  fluxes. 

The  fruit  of  the  banana- tree  has  been  ripened 
in  our  hothouses;  but  as  the  tree  grows  very  tall, 
the  size  of  the  leaves  requires  more  room  than 
most  gardeners  are  willing  to  allow  it  in  the 
stove. 

From  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  the  ba- 
nana, it  is  of  too  porous  a  nature  to  merit  the 
name  of  wood,  and  the  Indians  have  ever 
been  accustomed  to  make  cordage,  and  a  kind 
of  cloth,  from  its  fibres.  The  celebrated  cir- 
cumnavigator, Dampier,  notices  the  process 
more  than  a  century  ago,  as  follows : — 

"They  take  the  body  of  the  tree,  clear  it  of 
it's  outward  bark  and  leaves,  cut  it  into  quar- 
ters, put  it  into  the  sun,  when  the  moisture 
exhales ;  they  then  take  hold  of  the  threads 
at  the  ends,  and  draw  them   out:  they  are  as 


PLUM.— PRUNUS. 
In  Botany,  of  the  Icosandria  Monogynia  Clai». 

Plums  are  so  numerous  in  their  varieties,  that  to 
describe  them  separately  would  be  endless,  as  not 
only  every  country,  but  almost  every  district,  has 
its  peculiar  sorts  of  this  fruit. 

The  Grecians  added  to  their  native  plums  those 
omans  not 
only  possessed  themselves  of  the  plums  of  all  the 
known  world,  but  employed  their  ingenuity  in 
making  additional  varieties.  Columella,  in  his 
tenth  book,  speaking  of  this  fruit,  says — 

then  are  the  wicker  baskets  cramm'd 


With  Damask  and  Armenian,  and  wax  plums. 

Pliny  states,  in  his  fifteenth  book,  chap.  13, 
that  thei-e  was  a  great  variety  of  this  fruit  in  Ita- 
ly ;  and  it  is  not  long,  says  he,  since  the  country 
about  Grenada  and  Andalusia  began  to  graft 
plums  upon  apple  stocks,  which  were  called  ap- 
ple plums  ;  others  u])on  almond  stocks,  which  he 
calls  a  clever  devise,  as  it  produced  both  fruits,  the 
stone  being  like  the  kernel  of  the  almond.  Those 
grafted  upon  nut-stalks,  he  states,  retained  the 
form  of  the  mother  graft  ;  but  they  got  the  taste 
of  the  stock  wherein  they  were  set. 

The  wild  sloe  and  bullace  are  indigenous  to 
this  country,  and  in  all  probability  the  only  kinds 
that  are  natives ;  but,  like  the  wild  crab-apple, 
they  have  furnished  stocks  for  every  variety  of 
their  own  species  ;  and  this  fruit  appears  to  have 
been  attended  to  in  early  days,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  variety  that  Gerard  had  in  his  garden 
at  Holborn,  in  1597.  "  I  have,"  says  he,  "  three 
score  sorts  in  my  garden,  and  all  strange  and  rare : 
there  be  in  other  places  many  more  common,  and 
yet  yeerely  commeth  to  our  handes  others  not  be- 
fore knowne.  The  greatest  varietie  of  these  rare 
plums,  are  to  be  found  in  the  grounds  of  Master 
Vincent  Pointer  of  Twicknam." 

The  Damson,  or  Damascene  plum  takes  its 
name  from  Damascus,  where  it  grows  in  great 
quantities,  and  from  whence  it  was  brought  into 
Italy  about  114  years  B.  C.  Pliny  says,  this  plum 
required  the  warmer  sun  of  Syria ;  we  may  there- 
fore conclude,  it  is  still  more  inferior  in  our  cli- 
mate. 

The  Orleans  plum  takes  it's  nanae  from  the  part 
of  France  so  called.  This  is  a  handsome  out  anin^ 
different  fruit,  and  not  equal  to  the  common  Mus 
cle  Plum  in  flavour,  although  it  is  more  cultivated 
than  even  the  Green  Gage,  which  is  not  only  the 
most  agreeable,  but  also  the  most  wholesome  of 
all  the  plums.  This  latter  plum  was  called  the 
Heine  Claude,  from  having  been  introduced  into 


France  by  Queen  Claude,  wife  to  Francis  the  1st 
of  that  country,  but  it  bears  various  names  in- 
different parts  of  France.  It  is  often  called  damaa 
verd ;  at  Tours  it  is  named  abricot  verd ;  at 
Rouen,  where  it  grows  abundantly,  they  call  it  la 
verte  bonne.  This  plum  received  the  name  of 
Green  Gage  fi-om  the  following  accident: — The 
Gage  family,  in  the  last  century,  procured  from 
the  monastry  of  the  Chartreuse  at  Paris,  a  collec- 
tion of  fruit-trees.  When  these  trees  arrived  at 
the  mansion  of  Hengrave  Hall,  the  tickets  were 
safely  affixed  to  all  of  them,  excepting  only  to 
the  Reine  Claude,  which  was  either  omitted  to 
have  been  put  on,  or  was  ruljbed  off  in  the  pack- 
age. The  gardener,  therefore,  being  ignorant  of 
the  name,  called  it,  when  it  first  bore  fruit,  the 
Green  Gage.  The  compliment  was  justly  due  to 
the  family  for  the  introduction  of  this  excellent 
plum,  which  is  more  acceptable  to  the  country  at 
large,  that  the  trifling  respect  can  be  to  the  fami- 
ly of  Gage.  Lord  Cromwell  brought  several  sorts 
of  plums  from  Italy  into  this  country,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  :  among  them  was  thePerdrigon. 

The  Bonum  Magnum  is  our  largest  plum,  and 
greatly  esteemed  for  preserves  and  culinary  pur- 
poses. A  plum  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  but 
of  a  yellower  hue,  has  lately  been  introduced  by 
a  Mr.  Coe,  of  Brompton,  and  is  called  Coe's  Gol- 
den Drop.  In  flavour  it  partakes  both  of  the 
Green  Gage  and  the  Apricot.  I  have  several 
standard  trees  in  my  garden  at  Bayswater,  which 
are  very  productive  ;  and  the  fruit  has  the  quali- 
ty of  keeping  perfectly  sound  and  good  until  near 
Christmas,  if  it  be  gathered  with  the  stalk  or  a 
part  of  the  branch,  and  suspended  in  a  dry  room. 
Plums  are  now  forced  in  the  highest  perfection, 
which  enables  the  gardener  to  supply  the  spring 
desserts  with  the  autumnal  fruits. 

Dried  plums  are  principally  imported  from 
Portugal,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  in 
France ;  from  whence  also  prunes  are  brought : 
this  latter  variety  is  mostly  used  in  medicine. 

Plums  of  all  kinds  are  considered  more  agree- 
able than  wholesome,  but  like  the  pear,  they  lose 
their  bad  qualities  by  baking.  Plums  in  general 
are  moistening,  laxative,  and  emollient,  except 

the  buUaces  and  sloes,  which  are  astringent 

They  are  cooling,  quench  thirst,  and  create  an  ap- 
petite,and  therefore  agree  best  with  hot  constitu- 
tions ;  but  they  do  not  set  easy  with  those  that 
have  weak  stomachs.  In  years  that  plums  are 
very  plentiful,  and  consequently  much  eaten, 
fluxes  generally  abound ;  hence  it  appears  that 
they  ought  always  to  be  eaten  very  moderately, 
and  then  they  should  be  quite  ripe  and  sound.— 
(Brookes.)  The  damson  plum  produces  a  toler- 
ably pleasant  wine,  and  an  exceedingly  agreeable 
kind  of  jelly  called  damson  cheese.  The  wild 
plum  was  used  in  medicine  by  the  ancients,  and 
the  bark  of  the  tree  is  thought  to  be  equal  to  the 
Peruvian  bark  in  cases  of  intermitting  fevers. 

POMEGRANATE— PUNICA. 

In  Botany  a  Genus  of  the  Icosandria  Monogynia 
Class.     J^atural  Order,  Pomacee. 

It  takes  it's  name  frompomum  granatum,  aker- 
nelled  apple. 

The  early  part  of  the  Bible  notices  the  pome- 
granate as  a  native  of  Syria.  It  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  fruits  discovered  in  the  Land  of 
Promise ;  previous  to  which  discovery,  while 
the  Israelites  sojourned  in  the  wilderness,  it 
was  selected  as  the  ornament  to  the  robe  of  the 
Ephod. 

"And  beneath,  upon  the  skirts  of  it,  thoti 
shalt  make  pomegranates  of  blue,  and  of  purple, 
and  of  scarlet,  round  about  the  h-^m  thereof  ; 
and  bells  of  gold  between  them  round  about.  A 
golden  bell  and   a  pomegranate,  a  golden  bell  ■ 
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and  a  pomegranate,  upon  the  hem  of  the  robe 
round  about." 

The  sacred  history  also  informs  us,  that  the 
two  large  pillars  of  brass,  made  by  Hiram  for 
the  porch  of  Solomon's  temple,  were  ornament- 
ed with  carvings  of  the  pomegranate  ;  and  by 
the  writings  of  Solomon  we  may  conclude,  that 
a  choice  wine  was  made  from  it  in  Judca: — 

"  1  would  cause  thee  to  drink  of  spiced  wine 
of  the  juice  of  my  pomegranates." 

Again  it  is  mentioned  by  the  Prophet  Joel : — 

"  The  vine  is  dried  up,  and  the  iig-tree  lan- 
guisheth  ;  the  pomcgranate-trcc,  the  palm-tree 
also,  and  the  apple-tree  ;  even  all  the  trees  of 
the  field  are  withered." 

The  Grecians  esteemed  this,  fruit,  and  men- 
tioned it  in  their  fabulous  stories  as  growing  in 
the  Elysian  Fields.  When  Ceres  earnestly  en- 
treated Jupiter  for  the  restitution  of  her  daugh- 
ter Proserpine,  who  had  been  carried  ofl'  by 
Pluto,  he  promised  to  grant  it  on  condition  that 


nate,  on  account  of  tlic  resemblance  which  th 
calix  bears  to  a  crown. 

"  Quelle  est  lareine,qui  porte  tout  son  royaume 
dans  son  sein  ?" 

Lord  Bacon  notices  this  fruit,  and  recommends 
the  use  of  the  wine  of  the  sweet  pomegranates  for 
complaints  of  the  liver,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had, 
the  juice  of  them  newly  expressed.  He  says,  "  let 
it  be  taken  in  the  morning,  with  a  little  sugar;  and 
into  the  glass  into  which  the  expression  is  made, 
put  a  small  piece  of  green  citron  peel,  and  three 
or  four  whole  cloves  :  let  this  be  taken  from  Fe- 
bruary tfU  the  end  of  March."  The  juice  of  the 
pomegranate  is  preferred  even  to  that  of  oranges 
in  cases  of  fever.  The  rind  of  the  fruit  and  the 
flowers  are  the  parts  directed  for  medicinal  uses  ; 
they  are  both  powerful  astringents,  and  have  long 
been  successfully  employed  as  such,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally  for  gargles,  and  in  diarrhceas, 
&c.  The  dose  in  substance  is  from  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm,   in  infusion  or  decoction,  to  half  an 


From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadclfihia  jigricul- 
turat  Society. 
The  following  very  appropriate  and  interesting 
Lecture,  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Rush,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  of  the  Pliiladelphia  Agri- 
cultural Society,  in  compliance  with  motives  im- 
pressed by  the  recommendations  of  that  Society 
in  their  premiums.     He  has  permitted  it  to  be  pose  them 


she  had  tasted  no  food  in  the  infernal  regions.! ounce.     ( U'oodvilte.J 

Unfortunately  she  had  gathered  a  pomegranate  |     As  an  instringent,  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  boiled 

from  a  tree,   and  eaten   a  few  of  the   seeds,  as  in  water  with  cinnamon,  port-wine  and  guada  jelly 

she   was  walking   in   the  Elysian  Fields.     This !  to  be  added,  is  recommended 'n  Dancer's  Medical 

was  made  known  by  Ascalaphus,  who  alone  hadi  Assistant. 

seen  it;  and  the  enray^d  mother  turned  him  into      The  rind  also  produces  as  good  ink  as  that  made 

an  owl  for  his  unseasonable  information  I  from  galls. 

The  pomegranate-tree  was  first  brought  to]  Sloane  says,  that  the  leaves  beaten  with  oil  of 
Rome  from  Carthage,  in  the  days  of  the  mur-,  roses,  applied  to  the  head,  cures  it's  aching/  The 
derous  Sylla;  and  about  thirty-three  years  af-!rind  of  the  fruit,  together  with  the  bark  of  the 
ter  this  celebrated  city  was  totally  destroyed  by  I  tree,  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  in  the 
Scipio,  the  second  Africanus.  Pliny  says,  in  the  j preparation  and  dyeing  of  red  leather  in  imitation 
21st  chapter  of  his  13th  book,  thtt  "the  terri-i  of  Morocco. 
tory  of  Carthage  claims  to  itself  the  Punic  ap- 
ple, which  some  call  pomegranate  ;  from  the 
flowers  of  which  we  get  the  colour  to  dye 
cloth,  called  puniceus  (pink  or  light  red.") 
He  speaks  of  nine  varieties,  book  23,  chap.  6  ; 
and,  in  the  former  book,  he  describes  the  sweet 
sort,  the  sour,  the  temperate,  the  styptic  or 
austere,  and  one  kind  tasting  of  wine.  "  The 
difference,"  he  says,  "  between  the  pomegra- 
nates of  Samos  and  that  of  Egypt,  consists  in 
their  flowers;  the  one  being  white  and  the  other 
red.  The  rind  of  the  smir  kind,"  he  says,  "  is 
the  best  for  tanners  and  curriers  to  dress  their 
leather  with."  This  author  recommends  pome- 
granates to  be  divided  into  quarters,  and  steep- 
ed in  rain  water  for  three  days;  which  he  states 
makes  a  good  drink  for  those  who  are  troubled 
with  weak  habits.  The  flowers,  rind,  and  eve- 
ry part  of  the  froit,  were  used  medicinally  by 
the  Romans  ;  on  which  subject  he  has  written 
at    large,  book  6,   chap.   23. 

Some  authors  affirmed,  that  Grenada,  in 
Spain,  owes  it's  name  to  this  fruit,  which  was' 
brought  from  Africa,  and  planted  in  that  part. 
The  capital  of  this  province  has  a  split  pome- 
granate for  it's  arms,  which  is  seen  on  the  gate- 
posts of  the  public  walks,  and  is  represented  in 
carving,  or  by  painting,  on  all  the  public  build- 
ings. 

The  pomegranate-tree  was  first  cultivated  in 
England  in  the  year  1548,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and  I  find  it  mentioned  among 
the  trees  that  fruited  in  the  orange-house  of  the 
unfortunate  Charles  the  First. 

The  pomegranate-tree  blossoms  well  in  the 
warmer  counties  of  England  ;  but  the  fruit  comes 
t  no  perfection  in  the  open  air.  The  kind  gen- 
erally jjlanted  for  ornament  is  die  double  scarlet, 
which  is  very  beautiful  when  in  blossom. 

Gerard  writes  on  the  medicinal  qualities  of  this 
tree,  and  informs  us  that  he  reared  several  plant 
from  the  seeds  previous  to  159". 

Thepouicgranate  has  been  planted  in  the  We;' 
India  islands,  where  the  fruit  grows  larger  ar 
finer  flavoured  than  in  Europe.  The  French,  in  th 
island  of  St.  Vincent,  had  a  riddle  on  the  pomegru- 


printed  among  their  Memoirs,  at  the  request  of 
the  members  of  that  Society,  who  attended  its  de 
livery. 

.,in  Introductory  Lecture  to  a  Course  of  Lectures, 
ufion  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicirie,  de- 
livered in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  2d  of  JVovemher,  \S07  ;  upon  the  duty  and 
advanta'^es  of  studying  the  Diseases  of  Domes- 
tic Animals, and  the  Remedies /irojier  to  removi 
them.  By  Benjamin  Rush,  M.  D. 
Gentlemen, 

The  science  of  medicine  is  related  to  every 
thing.  A  mere  physician,  that  is  a  physician  who 
knows  nothing  but  the  sciences  which  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  exclusively  to  his  profession,  is  a 
non-entity.  To  deserve  that  title  in  its  extensive 
import,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  something 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  every  art  and 
pursuit  of  man.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  them 
that  does  not  furnish  some  useful  facts,  or  strik- 
ing analogies,  which  may  be  applied  to  practic; 
purposes,  or  to  the  support  of  some  important 
principle  in  medicine.  Even  the  science  of  mo- 
rals is  capable  of  affording  aid  to  the  healing  art 
by  its  influence  upon  the  understanding  through 
the  medium  of  the  passions.  It  produces  this  ef- 
fect in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  objects  to 
whicli  we  direct  our  benevolence.  The  physi- 
cian who  loves  the  whole  human  race  will  always 
be  actuated  with  more  zeal  to  extend  the  use- 
fulness of  his  profession,  than  the  physician  whose 
affections  are  confined  to  the  limited  circle  of  his 
habitual  patients.  His  zeal  will  be  more  active 
and  more  impressive  upon  his  understanding, 
should  he  descend  in  the  overflowings  of  his  bene 
volence  from  the  human  species,  and  embrace  in 


his  studies  and  labours  the  means  of  lessening  the 
miseries  of  domestic  animals.  This  part  of  the 
brute  creation  liave  large  demands  u])on  us.  The 
design  of  this  lecture  is  simply  to  point  out  the 
duty  and  adv  antagesof  studying  theirdiseases,  and 
the  remedies  that  are  proper  to  remove  them.— . 
The  subject  is  an  interesting  one  to  private  gen- 
tlemen as  well  as  to  physicians,  and  I  entertain 
too  high  an  opinion  of  the  good  sense  and  correct 
views  of  medical  science  of  my  present  audjence 
to  believe,  that  a  few  remarks  upon  it  will  be 
deemed  an  improper  introduction  to  a  course  of 
lectures  upon  the  institutes  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine. 

VVe  are  bound  in  the  first  place  to  discharge 
the  important  duty  to  domestic  animals  which  I 
have  mentioned,  by  the  relation  that  has  been  es- 
tablished between  them  and  us  by  the  author  of 
nature.  They  were  created  at  the  same  time, 
and  trom  a  portion  of  the  same  dust  of  which  our 
great  ancestor  was  formed. 

They  are  the  only  part  of  the  brute  creation  over 
which  man  has  retained  his  dominion  since  his 
banishment  from  Paradise.  We  are  to  them  (says 
Dr.  Hartley)  the  vicegerents  of  God  ;  and  empow- 
ered to  recsive  homage  from  them  ;  and  we  are 
obliged  by  the  same  tenure  to  be  their  guardians 
and  benefactors.*  Their  subjection  to  death,  and 
all  the  diseases  and  pains  which  they  feel  in  com- 
mon with  us,  are  the  effucts  of  the  same  rebellion 
against  the  Governor  of  the  universe  which  sub- 
jected Adam  and  all  his  posterity  to  the  same 
evils. 

The  diseases  of  the  animals  which  still  roam 
the  forests,  and  refuse  to  be  subject  to  man,  are 
few  in  number,  and  generally  of  so  mild  a  nature 
as  to  yield  to  the  operations  of  nature.  But  this  is 
far  from  being  the  case  with  domestic  animals. — 
Like  the  human  race,  they  acquire  new  and  vio- 
lent diseases  by  civilization,  or  by  the  manner  of 
life  to  which  their  connexion  with  us,  and  their 
subserviency  to  our  interests  and  pleasures  ex- 
Even  parturition,  so  perfectly  the 


work  of  nature  in  beasts  of  prey,  is  ofien  attended 
with  the  same  difficulty  and  danger  in  domestic 
animals  that  take  place  in  women.  Of  this  Dr. 
Bland  has  mentioned  some  remarkable  instances 
in  his  observations  upon  human  and  comparative 
parturition.  Similar  instances  have  been  com- 
municated to  me  by  Dr.  Dewees,  as  having  oc- 
curred under  his  notice  while  he  practised  mid- 
wifery in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia. 

2d.  We  are  bound  to  study  the  diseases  of  do- 
mestic animals,  and  the  remedies  that  are  pro- 
per to  cure  them,  by  a  principle  of  gratitude. — 
They  live  only  for  our  benefits.  They  cost  us  no- 
thing in  wages  or  clothing.  They  require  in  ex- 
change for  their  labour,  and  all  the  other  advantag- 
es we  derive  from  them,  nothing  from  us  but  food 
and  shelter,  and  these  of  the  cheapest  and  coarsest 
kind,  so  that  there  is  constantly  due  to  them,  an 
immense  balance  of  debt  from  Jus.  This  motive 
to  take  care  of  their  health  and  lives  will  appear 
more  striking  when  we  consider  the  specific  bene- 
fits we  receive  from  each  of  them.  The  horse  is 
not  only  an  important  appendage,  but  a  necessary 
part  of  the  cement  of  civilized  society.  He 
ploughs  our  fields, — he  drags  home  our  harvests 
rind  fruits  to  our  barns  and  cellars.  He  conveys 
them  from  distant  countries,  over  rough  and  dif- 
ficult roads,  to  our  market  towns  and  sea  ports. — 
He  receives  in  exchange  from  them  the  products  of 
foreign  nations,  and  conveys  them  to  the  interior 
and  remote  parts  of  our  country.  He  keeps  up 
the  inland  connexion  between  different  states  by 
means  of  stages  and  posts,  and  thus  favours  the 
quick  communication  of  intelligence,  and  the  in- 


'■  Obsei-iHitions  on  the  frame,  duties  and  ex/iecta- 
tions  of  man,  vol.  \.Ji.  415. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


crease  of  national  intercourse,  commerce  and 
happiness.  He  administers  to  our  health  and  to 
our  pleasures  under  the  saddle,  and  in  harness. 
He  keeps  up  society  and  friendship  in  neighbour- 
hoods too  scattered  in  its  population  to  admit  ot 
visits  upon  foot.  In  vain  would  country  churches 
and  courts  be  opened  without  the  strenijth  of  this 
noble  animal  ;  nor  could  the  great  system  of  re- 
presentative government  be  supported  in  an  agri- 
cultural country  unless  he  conveyed  the  elector 
to  the  place  of  suffrage.  In  maintaining  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  nations,  the  horse  bears 
a  distinguished  part.  When  caparisoned  with 
the  furniture  of  war,  he  feels  with  his  rider,  the 
courage  and  pride  of  arms.  In  the  race,  he  de- 
lights us  with  his  swiftness,  in  which  he  exceeds 
another  four  footed  animals.  Nor  let  us  forget 
his  sagacity  in  discovering  roads,  and  choosing  the 
safest  parts  of  them,  when  inattention  or  dark- 
ness, has  rendered  his  rider,  or  driver,  unable  to 
discover  them.  In  the  physician's  midnight  ex- 
cursions to  visit  the  sick,  how  often  has  his  horse 
conducted  him  in  safety,  (and  sometimes  overcome 
by  sleep)  through  interceptible  paths,  and  across 


streets  of  our  cities  from  putrefying  masses  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matters.  At  his  death,  he 
l)equcathsus  his  flesh  for  food,  his  hair  for  brushes, 
and  his  fat  for  medical  and  culinary  purposes. 

The  immense  and  profitable  disproportion  be- 
tween the  labour  of  the  ass  and  the  mule,  and  the 
expense  of  their  food,  rendertheir  health  of  great 
importance  in  those  countries  where  wheel  car- 
riages caimot  be  employed  to  convey  the  products 
of  the  earth  to  a  public  market. 

The  goat  by  its  contributions  of  the  delicate 
flesh  of  its  young,  and  of  its  medicinal  milk  to 
our  use,  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  medical  atten- 
tion. 

The  courage  and  fidelity  of  the  dog  in  defend- 
ing our  persons  and  property  from  the  midnight 
assassin  and  robber,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  cat 
in  desti-oying  or  chasing  from  our  houses  the  mis- 
chievous animals  that  infest  our  cellars  and  clo- 
sets, entitle  each  of  them  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  and  cures  of  their  diseases. 

It  remains  only  to  mention  the  claims  of  poul- 
try of  all  kinds,  to  a  physician's  care.  They 
adorn  our  yards  and  fruit  trees  with  their  plu 


deep  and  rapid  currents  of  water  to  the  door  of  mage.  They  inform  us  by  their  crowing,  and 
his  patient,  and  again,  back  to  his  own  home. — iotlier  noises,  of  the  approach  of  day.  A  part  of 
Still  further,  how  often  has  the  convivialist  who^them  furnish  us  with  eggs  for  aliment,  with  quills 
has  sat  too  long  over  his  evening  bowl,  owed  his  for  writing,  and  with  feathers  for  our  beds;  and 
life  or  his  limbs  to  the  good  temper  of  this  faith 


ful  animal,  who  in  spite  of  a  contrary  direction  of 
his  bridle,  has  carried  him  with  unljroken  bones 
to  the  arms  of  his  servants,  to  be  conveyed  by  them 
to  his  bed,  in  order  to  dose  away  the  remains  of 
his  intoxication. 

To  the  horned  cattle  we  are  indebted  for 
many  of  the  blessings  and  comforts  of  life.  The 
strength  and  patience  of  the  ox  in  the  plough  and 
team,  have  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  farmer  in 
every  age  and  country.  The  cow  has  still  great- 
er demands  upon  our  gratitude.  Her  milk,  in  its 
simple  state,  furnishes  subsistence  to  a  great  part 
of  mankind.     Its  products  in  cream,    butter  and 


can'st  not  complain,  when  to  the  disease,  with 
which  thou  art  afflicted,  excruciating  torments 
are  superadded  by  the  ignorant  efforts  of  such 
men,  who  at  first  sight,  and  without  any  investi- 
gation to  lead  them  to  the  source  of  thy  disoi-- 
der,  pronounce  a  hackneyed  common  place  opin- 
ion on  thy  case,  and  then  proceed,  with  all  ex- 
pedition to  open  thy  veins,  lacerate  thy  flesh, 
cauterize  thy  sinews,  and  drench  thy  stomach 
with  drugs  adverse  in  general  to  the  cure  they 
engage  to  perform."* 

5  th.  It  is  our  duty  and  interest  to  attend  in  a  more 
especial  manner  to  th  e  health  of  those  domestic  ani- 
nials  which  constitute  a  part  of  our  aliment,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  our  contracting  diseases  by  eating 
tliem.  Certain  vegetables  upon  which  they  feed 
by  accident,  or  from  necessity,  impart  to  the 
milk  and  flesh  of  some  of  them  an  unwholesome 
.quality.  Great  labour  sometimes  has  the  same 
eftect.  A  farmer  in  New-Hampshire,  who  had 
overworked  a  fat  ox  a  few  years  ago  in  the  time 
of  harvest,  killed  him  and  sent  his  flesh  to  market. 
Of  four  and  twenty  persons  who  ate  of  it,  four- 
teen died,  and  chiefly  of  diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  Putrid  exhalations  produce  obsti-uc- 
tions  and  ulcers  in  the  livers  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
liogs,  which  render  them  u.ifitfor  aliment.  They 
lire  moreover  always  unhealthy  during  the  season 


all  of  them  in  a  gaeater  or  less  number  at  a  time,  in  which  they  propagate  their  species  ;  hence  the 
generally  constitute  after  death  a  portion  of  ourlwisdomof  that  church  which  substitutes  fish  for 
banquets,  where  a  display  is  intended  of  hospitali- [flesh  during  a  part  of  the  spring  montlis.  Even 
ty  or  elegance.  ithe  heats  in  summer,  in  middle  climates,  lessen 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  in  favour  ofjthe  wholesome  quality  of  flesh, — hence  the  pro- 
domestic  animals  in  their  individual  capacities,  I  priety  of  living  chiefly  upon  vegetables  with  a 
shall  only  remark  that  collectively,  they  lessen 'small  portion  of  salted  meat  during  the  summer 
the  solitude  and  silence  of  a  country  life.     They  ;and  autumnal  seasons. 

please  us  with  their  gambols  when  young,  and  |  6th.  We  are  further  called  upon  to  study  the 
delight  us,  by  their  looks  and  gestures  in  mature  iCauses,  seats,  and  remedies  of  the  diseases  of  do- 
life,  every  time  they  receive  food  or  shelter  from  mestic  animals,  by  the  duties  which  we  owe  to 
our  hands.  They  furnish  the  means  of  encreas-  our  country  and  to  humanity.  The  products  of 
ing  and  perpetuating  the  fertility  of  our  lands,  agriculture  and  commerce  are  often  lessened  by 
and  finally  they  gratify  us   with   a  sense   of   our! a  fatal  epidemic,   brought  on  by  diseases  which 


cheese,  form  the  most  agreeable  parts  of  the  ali-  sovereignty  over  their  labour  and  their  lives  ;  and  blast   the  character  of  animal  provisions  ;    and 


ment,  and  even  of  the  luxuries  of  our  table.  A 
pustule  upon  her  udder  supplies  a  matter  which, 
■when  introduced  into  the  body,  defends  it  for  ever 
from  the  small-pox,  and  without  substituting  in 
its  room,  a  painful  or  loathsome  vicarious  disease. 
Millions  in  every  part  of  the  globe  unite  with  u?. 
in  expressions  of  gratitude  to  heaven  for  this  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  hapi)iness  of  the  hu- 
man race.  But  our  obligations  to  this  benefactor 
of  mankind,  and  to  her  whole  species  do  not  cease 
vith  their  lives.  Their  flesh  affords  us  the  most 
agreeable  aliment  after  death.  Their  tallow  and 
the  oil  which  is  interposed  between  their  joints, 
supply  the  absence  of  the  sun  in  candles  and  lamps, 
■whereby  labour  and  study  are  profitably  extend- 
ed during  a  part  of  the  night.  Their  hair  affords 
a  necessary  mgredient  in  the  plaster  of  our  hous- 
es.    Their  skins  protect  our  feet  and  legs  in  the 


thus  furnish  us  with  a  small  portion  of  that  plea- 
sure which  the  father  of  the  human  race  enjoyed, 
when  he  received  from  his  Creator  the  com- 
mission of  his  extensive  dominion  over  all  the 
creatures  that  live  and  move  upon  our  globe. 

A  third  reason  why  we  are  bound  to  study  the 
causes  and  cure  of  the  diseases  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, is  because  nature  is  wholly  passive  in  such 
of  them  as  are  violent,  or  does  harm  in  their  ef- 
forts to  remove  them.  This  is  evident  in  a  more 
especial  manner  in  the  epidemics  which  some- 
times prevail  among  them.  The  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep,  of  large  neighbourhoods,  and  extensive 
districts  are  often  swept  away  by  those  general 
diseases  where  no  aid  is  afforded  from  medicine. 

4th.  By  studying  the  diseases  of  our  domestic 
animals  we  may  rescue  them  from  the  hands  of 
quacks,  who  add  to  the  mischievous  and  unsuc- 


form  of  shoes  and  boots  from  the  injuries  of  the  cessful  eflbrts  of  nature,  the  evils  of  absurd,  pain- 
■weather.  They  furnish  likewise  coverings  for'ful,  and  destructive  remedies.  Under  this  head 
our  books  and  pleasure  carriages,  and  saddles  for  I  shall  introduce  a  passage  from  the  words  of  Mr, 


cur  hoi-ses.  Their  horns  supply  us  with  combs, 
and  even  their  bones  are  converted  when  fresh,  in 
to  aliment,  and  when  dry,  into  a  salt  of  extensive 
use  in  medicine  and  in  a  variety  of  the  arts. 

Sheep  occupy  the  next  rank  in  the  list  of  do- 
■mestic  animals  in  their  claims  upon  our  science. 
They  afibrd  us  by  their  wool  a  covering  from  the 
inclemency  of  winter  during  every  year  of  their 


many  poor  families  have  been  left  to  suffer  all 
the  evils  of  penury  and  famine,  by  the  death  of  a 
single  horse,  upon  whose  labour,  of  a  cow,  upon 
whose  milk,  or  a  hog  upon  whose  flesh,  they  had 
relied  exclusively  for  subsistence,  all  of  whom 
perhaps  perished  by  diseases  that  might  have 
been  cured. 

7th.  By  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  causes 
and  cure  of  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  we 
may  add  greatly  to  the  certainty  and  usefulness 
of  the  profession  of  medicine  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  human  species.  The  organization  of  their 
bodies,  the  principle  of  animal  life,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  remote  and  proximate  caus- 
es of  diseases  produce  their  morbid  effects,  are 
the  same  as  in  the  human  body,  and  most  of  medi- 
cines produce  in  them,  arid  us,  nearly  a  similar 
operation.  Their  acute  diseases  are  the  ^ame  as 
ours.  They  are  subject  to  epidemics  from  an  im- 
pure atmosphere  as  well  as  from  contagions.  Fe- 
vers,catarrhs — hxmorrhages — dysenteiy— dropsy 
— scrophula — vertigo — madness — worms, — stone, 
hydrophobia  and  apoplexy,  affect  horses,  homed 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  dogs.    The  rheumatism. 


Vial,  which  exhibits  those  evils  in  the  most  ex 
pressive  and  affecting  language.  Speaking  of  the 
veterinary  science,  he  says,  "  At  this  moment  all 

appears  obscured  or  bewildered  by  the  ill  placed] angina  and  tetanus  affect  horses.  Cows  are  sub- 
confidence  of  the  owners  of  cattle  upon  the  black-  ject  to  diabetes.  Cancers  have  been  observed  in 
smith  of  the  parish,  upon  illiterate  and  conceited  j dogs.  Cats  suffer  and  die  from  a  disease  which 
grooms,  stupid  and  listless  shepherds,  or  upon  aiappear  to  be  a  form  of  bilious  fever.  Cutaneous 
set  of  men  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  all  the  I  eruptions  and  sores  are  common  to  them  all.  In 
lives,  and  by  their  deaths  t1iey  supply  us  with  a! rest.  Who  arrogating  to  themselves  the  style  of  short,  when  we  except  the  diseases  which  are  the 
delicious  aliment  in  the  form  of  lamb  and  mut-  doctors,  ride  about  from  town  to  town,  distributing  I  effects  of  certain  trades  and  professions,  of  intem- 

their  nostrums,  compounded  of  the  refuse  and  va-'perance,  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  of  a 
pid  scraps  of  druggists'  shops,  to  the  destruction 'peculiar   function    in  the   female  body,  there  is 


The  hog  is  said,  like  the  miser,  to  do  good  on- 
ly when  he  dies.  But  this  is  so  far  from  being 
time  that  he  is  dishonoured  by  the  comparison. — 
He  fattens  upon  the  offals  of  our  kitchens,  and 
performs  the  ofticeof  a  scavenger,  in  cleaning  the 


of  thousands,  whose  varied  disorders  they  treat 
alike,  neither  consulting  nature,  or  art,  for  the 
cause  or  effect. 
"  Miserable  animal !  bereft  of  speech,  thou 


scarcely  a  form  of  diseases  mentioned  in  our  sys- 


*  G(  nerat  Observations  on  the  Feterinarij  Me- 
dicine,/i.  16,  17. 
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icnis  of  nosology,  but  \i\xnt  is  to  be  met  with  in 
domestic  animals. 

To  encourage  us  to  extend  to  them  the  be- 
nefits of  medicine,  let  us  attend  to  the  light  ami 
knowledge  which  several  branches  of  our  science 
have  already  derived  from  them.  During  those 
ages  in  which  it  was  deemed  criminal  to  dissect  a 
human  body,  the  bodies  of  domestic  animals  af- 
forded the  only  sources  of  i\istruction  in  anatomy 
suid  physiology,  and  even  since  those  ages  of  ig- 
norance and  prejudice  have  passed  away,  many 
important  discoveries  have  been  derived  from  the 
same  sources  by  accident  or  design. 

The  discovery  of  the  salivary  glands  in  an  ox, 
by  Dr.  Wharton  ;  of  the  fallopian  tubes  in  an  ewe, 
by  Rufus  :  of  the  thoracic  duct  in  a  horse,  by 
Eiistachius  ;  of  the  lactcals  in  a  kid,  by  Erasistra-j 
tus,  and  of  the  pancreasein  a  turkey,  by  Dr.Mau-i 
rice  Hoffman,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  same 
parts  in  the  human  body  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  peristal- 
tic motion  of  the  bowels  in  man,  were  first  sug- 
gested by  experiments  and  observations  upon 
those  functions  in  some  of  the  above  named  ani- 
mals. 

Many  useful  hints  have  been  taken  from  the 
instincts  of  domestic  animals.  They  generally 
retire  to  places  of  silence  and  darkness,  and  dis- 
cover an  unwillingness  to  move,  and  to  eat,  when 
indisposed,  and  thereby  teach  us  the  advantages 
of  retirement,  rest  and  abstinence  in  the  begin- 
ning of  acute  diseases. 

The  approach  of  epidemics  is  often  known  by 
the  sickness  of  certain  domestic  animals,  or  by 
their  deserting  our  habitations.  j 

Many  useful  remedies  for  the  cure  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  human  body,  have  been  discovered 
by  observing  their  salutary  effects  upon  domestic 
animals.  The  hellebore  was  introduced  into 
practice  as  a  purge,  in  consequence  of  its  purging 
qualities  having  been  observed  in  the  goat.  The 
use  of  the  seton  in  certain  diseases  of  the  human' 
body,  was  first  suggested  by  its  efficacy  in  the  dis- 
eases of  cattle.  The  benefits  of  frictions  in  glan- 
dular diseases  are  pointed  out  by  the  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  milk,  and  the  increase 
of  its  quantity,  which  are  obtained  by  currying 
the  cow.  i 

The  benefits  of  fasting  in  fevers  are  strong!  y  ui-g  ed 
by  the  slow  putrefaction  of  the  flesh  of  domesticj 
animals,  which  are  deprived  of  food  several  days 
before  they  are  killed. 

The  benefits  of  wakefulness,  and  a  standing  pos- 
ture in  curing  madness,  are  suggested  by  the  prac- 
tice of  some  of  the  farmers  in  England,  who  tame, 
the  most  intractable  and  vicious  horses,  by  con- 
fining Ihei  \  in  a  pound,  and  keeping  them  awake 
and  upon  their  feet,  by  pricking  them  with  a  sharp 
nail,  for  three  or  four  days,  whenever  they  showa 
disposition  to  sleep  or  to  lie  down. 

The  cure  of  madness  in  adog,  by  meansofapro 
fuse  haemorrhage  which  followed  the  cutting  off  his 
tail,  suggests  the  propriety  of  copious  blood-let 
ting  in  the  hydrophobia.  Perhaps  a  remedy  uni 
formly  certain  in  that  awful  disease,  may  be  re 
served  to  reward  the  successful  application  of  in 
dusti-y  and  humanity,  to  its  cure,  in  the  affection- 
ate centinels  of  our  houses  and  our  lives. 

The  safety  of  blood-letting  in  old  people,  is  de- 
ducible  from  the  appearances  of  inflammation 
which  are  discovered  in  the  bodies  of  old  animals 
that  die  of  acute  diseases.  The  famous  race 
horse  Eclipse,  so  long  known  and  celebrated  at 
New-Market  in  England,  died  in  the  26th  year  of 
his  age  of  a  colic,  after  two  days  sickness.  Upon 
dissecting  his  body,  not  only  the  whole  alimenta 
ry  canal,  omentum  and  mesentery,  exhibited 
marks  of  violent  inflammation,  but  the  stomach, 
liver,  spleen,  lungs,  blood  vessels  and  glands,  all 
discovered  the  same  and  other  effects  of  the  high- 


est degree  of  morbid  excitement.*  Many  otlicr 
instances  of  the  light  which  the  anatomy,  physio- 
log} ,  and  remedies  for  the  diseases  of  domestic 
animals  have  shed  upon  medicine,  shall  be  men- 
tioned from  thin  chair  in  our  lectures  upon  the  in- 
stitutes and  practice  of  physic. 

yth.  We  are  bound  to  study  the  means  of  pre- 
serving the  health  of  domestic  animals,  by  all 
those  precepts  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
which  recommends  kindness  to  them,  and  protec- 
tion from  outrage  and  oppression.  A  portion  of 
the  humane  spirit  of  those  precepts,  has  per- 
vaded all  countries,  and  descended  in  a  particular 
manner  to  the  nations  of  the  east.  One  of  the 
tales  of  a  philosopher  of  India,  has  recorded  this 
fact  in  a  striking  manner.  A  traveller  who  was 
permitted  to  visit  the  place  of  torment  for  wicked 
men,  saw  there  every  part  of  the  body  of  a  man 
of  high  rank  in  flames,  except  one  of  his  feet. — 
Upon  asking  the  reason  why  that  part  of  his  bodv 
alone  was  exempted  from  the  rage  of  the  fire,  he 
was  told,  that  the  only  kind  action  that  man  had 
performed  during  his  whole  life,  was  to  liberate! 
a  lamb  which  had  been  entangled  by  one  of  itsj 
feet,  by  means  of  a  briar  in  crossing  a  field,  and 
that  as  a  reward  for  that  act,  his  foot  was  ex- 
empted from  punishment. 

I  proceed  in  the  ninth  and  last  place,  to  men- 
tion a  reassn  for  making  the  health  of  domestic 
animals  the  subject  of  our  studies  and  care, 
which  I  should  hesitate  in  delivering,  had  it  not 
been  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  a  man  whose 
discoveries  in  physiological,  metaphysical,  and 
theological  science,  mark  an  jera  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  mind :  I  mean  the  great  and 
good, — I  had  almost  said  the  inspired  Dr.  Hart- 

ly ; And  that    is,   their  probable    relation  to 

us  in  a  resurrection  after  death,  and  an  exis- 
tence in  a  future  state.  I  shall  read  a  short  pas- 
sage from  the  Doctor's  works  upon  this  subject. 
After  expressing  a  doubt  concerning  the  re- 
demption of  the  brute  creation,  he  adds,  "  How- 
ever, their  fall  with  Adam,  the  covenant  made 
with  them  after  the  deluge,  their  serving  for 
saci'ifices  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  as  types  and 
emblems  in  the  prophecies,  and  their  being  com- 
manded to  praise  God,  seem  to  intimate  that 
there  is  mercy  in  store  for  them,  more  than  we 
may  expect,  to  be  revealed  in  due  time."| 

In  favor  of  these  remarks  of  Dr.  Hartly,  it 
may  be  said,  that  as  moral  evil  and  death  ac- 
companied  each  other  in  the  human  race,  they 

are  probably  connected  in  the  brute  creation. 

That  they  possess  nearly  all  of  our  vices  and 
irtues;  that  the  perfection  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment required  that  their  vices  should  be  pun- 
ished and  their  virtues  rewarded  ;  that  repara- 
tion should  be  made  to  them  for  their  accumula-' 
ted  sufferings  in  this  world;  and  that  the  divine 
bounty  discovered  in  the  gift  of  iheir  pleasures 
would  be  rendered  abortive,  unless  they  werej 
placed  in  a  situation  to  make  returns  for  them,! 
in  praise  and  gratitude  in  a  future  state  of  ex-j 
istence. 

It  is  alike  foreign  to  my  inclinations,  and  to! 
the  design  of  this  lecture,  to  enter  further  into' 
this  question.  To  such  of  you  as  wish  to  see  all' 
the  arguments  that  are  urged  in  its  favour,  from' 
reason  and  revelation,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
the  perusal  of  an  essay  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Hil- 
drop,  a  learned  and  pious  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England,  entitled  "  Free  thoughts 
upon  the  brute  creation."  In  whatever  way  the 
controversy  may  be  decided,  I  shall  only  add, 
that  a  belief  in  the  opinion  suggested  by  the 
ph)  sician,   and  defended  by    the  divine,    whose 


names  have  been  mentioned,  is  calculated  in  no 
one  instance  to  do  any  harm,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, much  good,  by  increasing  our  obligations 
to  treat  our  don\estic  subjects  with  tenderness 
and  care.  If  the  opinion  be  erroneous,  let  the 
justice  and  mercy  of  the  Supuemk  Being,  in 
his  conduct  to  his  brute  creation,  remain  unim- 
pcached.  The  divine  government  iii  this  world, 
may  be  compared  to  the  dreary  i)rospect  of  an 
extensive  and  highly  cultivated  country,  on  a 
winter's  day.  The  last  i-evolulion  of  our  globe, 
will  clothe  this  prospect  with  all  tlic  beauties 
of  the  vernal  and  all  the  products  of  the  autum- 
nal months.  It  will  then  appear  that  the  ap- 
parent discord  in  the  being  and  end  of  all  intelli- 
gent and  animated  creatures,  was 


-"  Harmony  not  understood ;'' 


*  Vial's  elements  on  the  Veterinary  art,fi.  9,  10, 
t  History  of  Man,   Vol.  ii.  fi.  456.  | 


And  that  all  their  sufferings  were  a  necessary 
I  part   of  "  universal  good." 

But  if  the  claims  of  domestic  animals  be  so 
numerous  and  the  advantages  of  attending  to 
their  health  be  so  great,  and  above  all,  if  their 
high  destiny  hereafter  be  in  the  least  degree 
probable,  it  may  be  asktd,  why  do  we  doom 
them  with  so  much  cruelty  to  premature  death, 
and  afterwards  feed  upon  their  flesh  ?  I  answer, 
that  by  destroying  them  we  prevent  their  per- 
ishing by  hunger,  for  in  the  present  state  of  cul- 
tivation of  our  earth,  there  would  not  be  subsis- 
tence for  them  and  their  offspring  for  more  than 
a  few  years,  by  which  means  their  species  would 
soon  be  extinct.  By  thus  multiplying  their  num- 
bers, we  multiply  life,  sensation,  and  enjoy- 
ment. We,  moreover,  prevent  the  pains  of  a 
gradual  death  from  sickness  and  the  miseries 
of  a  helpless  old  age.  To  destroy  them  by  the 
knife,  therefore,  and  to  use  them  as  a  part  of 
our  food,  is  so  far  from  being  cruel,  that  it  is 
an  act  of  kindness  and  benevolence  to  them. 

To  the  proposal  for  studying  the  diseases  of  do- 
mestic animals,  it  may  be  objected  that  their 
want  of  speech  will  forever  prevent  their  im- 
parting to  us  an  account  of  the  seats  and  symp- 
toms of  their  diseases.  This  objection,  1  am 
aware,  will  be  urged  by  those  physicians  who 
believe  that  every  disease  has  a  specific  prox- 
imate cause,  and  requires  an  appropriate  reme- 
dy ;  but  students  of  medicine,  who  believe  that 
all  diseases  have  one  proximate  cause,  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  discovering  their  existence  and 
force  in  dumb  animals. — The  full  or  frequent 
pulse,  the  loss  of  appetite,  the  dejected  head, 
and  the  languid  and  watery  eye,  are  certain 
marks  in  all  brute  animals  of  one  of  the  most 
frequent  diseases  with  which  they  are  affected, 
that  is  fever.  The  watery  eye,  an  inability  to 
bark,  or  barking  with  a  stertorous  hoarseness, 
indicates  the  approach  of  madness  in  the  dog. 
The  elevation  of  the  hair  on  the  back  of  a  cat, 
and  its  not  falling  upon  its  feet  when  thrown 
from  a  moderate  height,  are  the  premonitory 
signs  of  that  disease  which  has  lately  been  so 
fatal  to  that  species  of  animals  in  Eurooe  and 
America.  The  tail  of  a  horse-losing  its  regular- 
ity of  motion  from  side  to  side,  indicates  that  he 
is  indisposed,  and  the  part  in  whicli  his  disease 
is  seated  is  pointed  out  by  one  of  his  ears  incli- 
ning backwards  to  the  side  affected.  In  acute 
pains,  particularly  from  the  colic,  he  bites  his 
manger.  The  seat  of  diseases  in  the  abdomen 
where  the  signs  are  absent,  may  be  knosvn  by 
pressing  the  hand  upon  the  whole  belly  of  the 
animal.  It  will  discover  marks  of  pain,  when 
the  diseased  part  is  pressed.  Diseases  of  the 
head,  lungs,  kidneys,  limbs  and  skin,  are  as  ea- 
sily known  as  the  same  diseases  are  in  tke 
same  parts  of  the  human  body. 

There  are  indeed  circumstances,  which  favor 
our  acquiring  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
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diseases  of  dumb  animals  tliau  of  tliose  of  our  While  I  lament  the  want  of  a  veterinary  in- 
own  species.  From  the  causes  formerly  men-  stitution  in  our  country  I  am  happy  in  an  op- 
tioned the  number  of  their  diseases  is  more  li- portunity  ot  mentioning  that  the  diseases  of  do- 
mited'  and  their  symptoms  are  more  obvious,  mestic  animals  nave  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
for  th'ev  arc  not  multiplied,  nor  complicated  by  the  agricultural  society  of  Plu  adclphia.  1  hey 
intemperance  in  catim- or  drinking,  nor  are  they  have  recommended  the  study  ot  them  m  strons 
under  the  inllucncc  of  passions  which  suspend  terms,  in  their  late  address  to  the  physicians 
or  alter  them,  and  in  some  instances,  to  prevent  and  citizens  ot  the  United  States  ;  audit  would 
their  evolutions  ,  be  an   act  ot   injustice  not  to  acknowledge,  that 

The  seats  of'  their  diseases,  moreover,  are  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  remarks 
more  perfectly  known  from  the  greater  facility  contained  in  the  part  of  the  address  to  which  I 
of  dissecting  and  cxan.ining  their  bodies  after. have  alluded,  being  impressed  upon  me  with 
death  AiTaiii  there  are  circumstances  which  peculiar  force  by  the  enlightened  and  patriotic 
favour  the  operation  of  medicine  upon  them,  of  presidentf  ot  that  society,  that  I  was  led  to  se- 
which  we  are  deprived  in  our  fellow  creatures,  lect  the  interesting  subject  ot  our  lecture  for  the 
These  are,  no  prejudices  against   the  names  or  present   occasion.  rr    .       ^       ui-      u 

taste  of  medicine,— a  rare  rejection  of  them  af-1  But  in  vam  will  be  the  efforts  of  public  bo- 
ter  thev  have  been  received  into  the  stomach, 'dies,  and  private  individuals  to  disseminate  ve- 
and  the  absence  of  all  fear  and  solicitude,  about  terinary  knowledge  in  our  country  without  a 
the  issue  of  their  diseases.  [provision  tor  regular  and  oral  instruction  upon  it. 

I  have  then,  centlenien,  laid  before  you,  al  From  the  public  spirit  of  the  trustees  of  our 
brief  detail  of  the  obligations  we  owe  to  ouri  University,  and  particularly  from  their  dispo- 
domcstic  animals,  and  t'he  reciprocal  advantages  sition  to  promote  every  branch  of  science  con- 
to  be  derived  from  extending  to  them  the  be-jnected  with  medicine,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
nefitsof  the  science  of  medicine.  In  performing  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  before  them  the 
this  task,  I  have  endeavoured  to  become  the  or-  advantages  ot  a  veterinary  chair,  in  order  to  in- 
ean  of  speech  for  the  dumb  and  a  suppliant  for  sure  its  establishment. 

creatures  that  are  unable  to  plead  for  them-  Should  the  subject  of  the  diseases  of  domes- 
ggj^.gj  tic  animals,   be    connected  with  instruction  upon 

Permit  me  to  recommend  the  subject  to  your  the  principles  of  agriculture,  and  implements  of 
attention  in  your  future  studies.  From  the  know-ihusbandry,  so  as  to  constitute  what  is  called  m 
ledge  you  will  acquire  of  the  anatomy  of  the  hu-'some  European  universities,  "  cecononiics,  or  a 
man  body  in  this  university,  of  the  laws  which  system  of  rural  economy,  it  would  torm  a  .still 
govern  its  economy,  you  will  easily  comprehend  more  usetul  branch  ot  education,  not  only  tor 
the  small  deviations  from  both,  which  take  physicians,  but  for  private  gentlemen.  1  have 
place  in  the  bodies  and  functions  of  inferior  ani-  lived  to  see  the  medical  school  ot  Philadelphia 
mals.  By  acquiring  this  kind  of  knowledge,  you  emerge  from  small  beginnings,  and  gradually  ad- 
will  add 'to  the  resources  of  medicine  as  far  as  it  vance  to  its  present  flourishing  condition,  but 
relates  to  the  human  body,  and  by  disseminating  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  with  its  prosperity  and 
it  gratuitously  in  your  neighbourhood,' you  will  fame,  nor  shall  I  be  so,  until  I  see  the  veteri- 
become  the  benefactors  of  your  country.  nary  science  taught  in  our  University. 

For  a  while,  your  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  One  of  the  patriots  and  heroes  of  the  Amen- 
science,  must  be  acquired  by  reading,  observa-  can  revolution,  who  died  suddenly  a  few  years 
tion  and  experiments;  for  as  yet  no  societies  or  ago.  '"  his  barn  yard,  said  with  his  last  breath 
schools  have  been  established  for  cultivating,  or  to  his  servant  who  stood  by  him,  "  take  care  of 
teaching  it  in  the  United  States.  the  creatures."     Nearly  in  the  same  words  which 

In  all  other  countries,  it  has  accompanied  the  dictated    this   kind  direction,    I    shall   conclude 
advanced  stages  of  civilization.     In  Greece  and  this   lecture.     Take  care  of   the  health  of 
Rome,    the    necessity  of  offering  such   animals  domestic  animals. 
only  in  sacrifice,  as  were  perfectly  sound,  added  ~.g^  0  JlLU 

to  the  motives  for  taking  care  of  their  health.,  „  ,    ,.        ,         ,  ,  ,  /■  ,i     7„  ^ Uo^ 

.n,„     A. .„!,:„..„  „.,i. :..„.„.!    ...fo„;„„..,    ^^,y,y„.„.SdectiQ7ia  from  late  numbers  of  the  London  V&v- 


The  Arabians  cultivated  veterinary  medicine 
with  nearly  the  same  zeal  that  they  did  the  me- 
dicine of  the  human  body.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many the  health  of  domestic   animals,    has    for 


mer's    Journal,    received  at   the    office  of   the 

American  Farmer. 

We  should  address  our  readers  at  this  time,  if 


many  years  been  apart  of  the  studiesof  regular'appropriately,  with  a  melancholy  epistle  :— last 
bred  physicians.  In  St.  Uomingo.  a  society  call-  week  was  the  usual  Anniversary  of  the  Holkham 
ed  the  "  Philadelphians,"  was'  established  ma-.  Festivities  '  How  striking  and  awful  is  the  contrast 
ny  years  ago,  consisting  chiefly  of  physicians,  in  rural  affairs,  between  that  prosperity  which  ac 
whose  principal  business  was  to  investigate  and  companied  the  progress  of  this  and  such  like  insti 
cure,  what  they  called  epizootic  diseases,  that  tutions,  and  the  gloom  of  poverty  and  distress  which 
is  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals.  They  fa-  now  pervades  the  country!  We  may  truly  say 
voured  the  world  with  one  valuable  publica- unless  it  be  the  fixed  determination  of  our  Ruler; 
tion  upon  them,  before  the  civil  war  in  that  to  destroy  and  overturn  the  whole  landed  proper- 
island  put  an  end  both  to  their  labours  and  their  ty  of  the  empire,  that  there  needs  no  other  evi- 
name.  jdence  of  its  decay  and  want  of  support,  than  the 

A  veterinary  school  has  been  lately  establish-,  simultaneous  surcease  of  all  the  Societies  and 
ed  in  London,  under  the  patronage  of  some  Meetings  which  were  at  once  the  ornaments  and 
of  the  most  respectable  noblemen,  private  gen-  schools  of  rural  life. 

tlemen,  and  physicians  in  the  British  nation.     AI-'     As   the   measures  of  our  Rulers   turn   all  our 
ready  it  has  di'fiuocd  a  great   deal  of  knowlcdge'hopesand  exertions  to  disappointment  and  pover- 


through  Great  Britain,  iiarticularly  of  the  dis- 
eases of  the  horse.  Of  this  knowledge,  a  con- 
siderable portion  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  the 
farmers  and  farriers,  much  to  the  advantage  of 
that  noble   animal!* 


ty,  so  it  is  natural  that  our  remarks,  instead  of 
unavailing  lamentations,  should  turn  to  gall  and 
bitterness  of  heart.  The  Ministers  know  nothing 
of  the  country  :  they  cannot  tell  how  far  it  is  from 


*  The  Dublin  society  of  arts  have  lately  es- 
tahlkhed  a  /irofessorshifi  of  the  veterinary  art, 
and  endowed  it  with  a  salary  of  fifty  fiounds  a 


yi'ur,    wkh   a   dwelling  house  for  the  professor, 
(  Dr.    Feel,)  valued   at  sixty-six  /lounds   ster- 
ling a  year.     Carr's  Stranger  in  Ireland,    p.  29. 
\  Richard  Feters,  £sq. 


Yarmouth  to  Liverpool,  nor  what  extent  of  ter- 
ritory lies  between  Falmouth  and  the  Orkneys. — 
London  is  to  them  all  the  world,  and  the  Stock 
"xchange  contains  every  thing  of  worth  and  va- 
e  that  is  in  it.  Imagination  roots  up  reality,  and 
the  bubbles  of  the  brain  are  held  to  be  more  solid 
than  rocks,  and  more  durable  than  pastures  and 
fields.  The  unhappy  possessors  of  these  have 
nothing;  own  nothing — or  their  possessions  are 
set  at  nought,  and  valued  at  nothing  :  their  rights, 
nothing  ;  their  sufferings,  nothing  ;  their  families, 
prosjiects,  conditions  in  life,  nothing  at  all  ;  no- 
thing to  the  nation:  let  them  suffer,  go,  flee,  starve! 
— there  are  fundholders  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  the  kingdom.  The  famine  that 
wastes  Ireland  ;  the  sword  which  exterminates 
the  Greeks;  and  the  measures  which  destroy  the 
agricultural  property  of  this  kingdom,  appear  to 
us  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  politics;  of 
the  same  unbending  contempt  of  public  opinion, 
and  of  the  wise  and  repeated  admonitions  of  pro- 
gressive experience.  If  this  be  not  so,  why  are 
the  cultiva'.ors  of  the  soil  converted  to  paupers?  ' 
Struggling  between  life  and  death,  "  steeped  in 
poverty  to  the  very  lips,"  some  have  put  unhappy 
ends  to  their  own  lives  ;  many  have  died  of  broken 
hearts  ;  many  have  run  away  from  their  credi- 
tors ;  many  have  sold  up  what  they  had,  while 
they  could  yet  escape  with  something  ;  and  many 
thousands  have  been  sold  up  to  the  last  stick  they 
owned,  and  turned  naked  on  the  world.  Whate- 
ver may  be  said  of  landlords,  as  to  their  share  in 
producing  these  effects,  /;  /.!  altogether  the  re-ac- 
tion of  a  most  des/ierate  money  system,  against 
hich  it  was  the  indispensable  duty  of  Ministers 
to  provide,  so  as  equally  to  respect  the  uti  possi- 
detis in  a,ll  interests  ;  without  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  thing  that  is  done,  to  be  permanently 
prosperous.  By  pursuing  the  contrary  course,  we 
have  a  taxation  utterly  incompatible  with  the  cir- 
culation of  money,  and  the  value  of  things :  not 
to  repeat  the  ruin  of  landed  property,  we  have 
luxuriant  fields  of  corn  which  bring  tears  into  the 
eyes  of  the  cultivators  : — the  bounties  of  Heaven 
converted  into  plagues,  and  abundance  in  a  source 
of  alarm  and  horror.  The  blessings  of  God  Al- 
mighty, we  see,  are  not  withheld,  neither  are  the 
industry  and  toil  of  man  wanting  ;  but  there  is  a 
curse  upon  the  country,  which  prevents  our  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  our  labour. 

Farewell  to  Holkham — its  lovely  fields — its 
beauteous  flocks — its  golden  harvests — and  its 
happy  faces  !  Three  days  last  week,  thrice  five 
hundred  yeomen  should  have  followed  their  great 
leader  and  patron, — the  ho-pitable  owner  of  that 
fine  domain,  where  so  many  meetings  have  as- 
sembled, to  view  the  luxuriant  crops  raised  by 
superior  tillage — the  improved  implements  and 
their  application — and  finally,  all  the  successful 
results  of  wise  and  liberal  experiments,  and  of 
consummate  skill  and  management.  We  may 
justly  and  truly  lament  the  want  that  we  feel,  in 
the  exhiliration  of  that  delightful  occasion,  and  in 
the  Report  to  which  we  endeavoured  to  give  some- 
thing of  a  graphic  expression,  to  convey  the 
scene,  with  its  merits  to  all  British  farmers,  to 
foreign  climes,  and  to  future  ages.  We  have  no- 
thing now  to  offer  but  vacancy.  Dull  and  spirit- 
less as  the  gloomy  times,  we  have  not  oncca-year 
the  hope  of  a  subject  which  might  ele%'ate  the 
fancy,  or  divertthc  thoughts  of    men   from  the 

distress  that  surround  them. Farewell — along 

farewell  to  Holkham  !  Royal  and  Noble  Guests, 
farewell  ! — Here  was  an  assemblage  to  meliorate 
humanity  ;  condescension  and  affability  graced 
the  titled  ranks  ;  and  the  free  mixture  of  opinion 
spread  beneficially  among  all.  Farewell  to  these 
delightful  scenes,  for  the  sun  has  set  which  light- 
ed them  up ;  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  is 
fallen,  and  its  interests  are  trampled  on  and  des- 
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piscd.  May  He  whose  high  behests  are  ihwartetl 
tor  a  time  by  the  ignorance, and  folly  of  man,  bless 
the  wise  and  liberal  patron  of  the  scenes  we  have 
witnessed  '  Blessed  is  he  in  the  good  he  has  done 
to  mankind  ;  blessed  is  he  in  the  love  and  grati 
tudeof  British  cultivators  ;  thrice  blessed  in  the 
admiration  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  of  all  na- 
tions,— and  in  that  his  name  and  character  shall  de- 
scend  thro'  future  generations  to  all  posterity,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

HOLKHAM  SHEEP-SHEARING. 
The  following  poem,  descriptive  of  the  busi- 
ness and  festivities  of  the  Holkham  Meeting,  was 
written  by  the  Editor,  and  very  partially  circulat- 
ed in  1820.  It  is  now  given  to  our  readers  and  the 
public,  not  as  a  splendid  poem,  but  as  a  faithful 
record  and  description  ;  and  as  a  meed  of  honest 
though  inadequate  praise  of  a  character  and  an 
institution  alike  unrivalled,  and  deserving  of  all 
possible  celebrity  from  much  higher  efforts  of 
the  Muses. 

Hail,  sweet  Britannia  I  fairest  childof  Jove! 
Thy  children's  partial  eulogies  belong 
To  thee,  the  subject  of  thy  grateful  song  ; 
Accept  the  tribute  ot  their  filial  love; 

Thy  power,  thy  laws,  and  liberty  inspire 
With  praise  appropriate  oft  the  sounding  lyre. 
Thee  first  in  fame  and  happiness  to  prove, 
In  arms  and  arts  renowned,  and  blessings  from  a- 
bove. 

But  bolder  pens  may  tell  thy  praise  in  arms, 

Thy  fame  for  freedom,  and  thy  great  renown; 

Tome  the  strains  of  glory  are  unknown, 
And  pure  domestic  bliss  has  greater  charms. 

Round  the  fair   fields  of  Holkham   let  me 
stray, 

Where  art  and  nature  mutual  force  display, 
Advancing  to  perfection  those  fair  farms. 
Which  not  the   sun  alone,   but  brighter  genius 
warms. 

Enamoured  of  the  subject  of  her  song, 

The  rustic  muse  delights  in  silent  mood 

To  wander  there,  and  pour  her  praises  rude, 

Such  as  may  soothe  her  native  scenes  among  ; — 
For  poesy  oft  inspires  the  humble  swain  : 
Steals  half  his  time,  perhaps,  and  half  his 
pain  : 

And  though  to  him  no  classic  gifts  belong. 

He  earns  a  simple  fame  among  the  village  throng. 

And  who,  without  enraptured  eye,  can  see 

Arcadian  scenes,  which  fancy  fabricates  ? 

While  here  and  there  a  shepherd  ruminates 
Beneath  the  sweet  shade  of  a  beechen  tree  ; 

And  at  his  feet  a  dimpling  streamlet  runs  ; 

His  flocks  still  bask  in  ever-genial  suns. 
Nor  fear  the  knife,  but  live  secure  and  free  : 
Such  are  thy  magic  charms,  O  sensibility  I 

All  bosoms  dance  with  innocent  delight ; 

The  cheerful  village  swains  and  lasses  trim 
Wander  in  pairs  along  the  winding  stream. 

Or  deck  the  sloping  hills  with  spots  of  white  ; 
Or  line  the  hawthorn  hedge  with  snowy  sheen. 
Or  skirt  the  copse,  or  gambol  on  the  green  : 

With  nosegays,  love  disposed,  their  bosoms  dight. 

Dearer  to  them  than  gold,  or  Indian  diamonds 
bright. 

Recal  imagination  from  her  dream. 
To  fix  on  Holkham  and  reality. 
Where  all  her  brightest  forms  combined  we 
see 

With  truth  so  fair,  it  yet  does  fancy  seem ; 
For  here  the  sons  of  toil  are  happy;  here 
Sorrow  and  poverty  do  not  appear  ! 

On  noble  minds  may  this  example  beam. 

And  spread  to  every  hall  the  soul-inspiring  theme. 


Of  ancient  hospitality  the  praise 

Our  noble  ancestry  of  Britain  won  ; 

But  who  continues  what  their  sires  begun  ? 
Few  nobles  live  in  our  degenerate  days. 

How  smiled  the  numerous  tribes  each  happy 
year. 

What  time  Dan  Abraham  'gan  his  flocks  to 
shear  ! 
Who  now  to  heaven  such  gratitude  displays? — 
Great  Cokk — and  nobly  he  thepious  tribute  pays. 

Patron  of  i-ural  arts  !  their  prayers  for  thee 

Daily  ascend,  whose  hands  thy  fields  employ, 
And  mix  with  all  the  blessings  they  enjoy : 

(Sweet  is  the  bread  of  virtuous  industry). 

Blessing  and  blessed  ishe  whose  talents  claim. 
At  once  the  landlord's  and  the  patriot's  fame  : 

Whose  bounty,  boundless  as  the  swelling  sea. 

Gives  to  the  admiring  world  his  annual  jubilee. 

Her  morning  song  the  sky-lark  has  begun. 

While   Phoebus    uphill    drives    his   reeking 

steeds : 
Aurora  first  o'er  daisy-spangled  meads 

Trips  lightly,  loosing  wide  her  crimson  zone. 
Once  in  your  lives,  ye  sluggards  early  rise. 
Behold  the  glories  of  the  morning  skies — 

While  dew-drops  glitter  on  the  gorgeous  sun, 

And  down  each  blade  of  grass  the  liquid  diamonds 
run.  ■  • 

The  shepherds  now  pursae  with  nimble  strokes 
Their  fleecy  task  ;  and  often,  being  dry. 
The  ti'usty  horn  goes  round  ;  the   master's 
eye 

Kindly  rewards  the  exertion  it  provokes. 
In  neatness  each  the  other  strives  to  foil, 
And  through  the  day  sustains  the  gladsome 
toil; 

Surrounding  nobles  hear  their  rustic  jokes. 

And  own  them  happier  than  many  greater  folks. 

But  see  the  cavalcade  of  grateful  friends 

Surround  him,  pressing  through  the  numer 

ous  fields  I 
Each  its  appropriate  instruction  yields; 

All  he  explains,  he  has  no  private  ends. 

From  farm  to  farm  they  ride,  from  vale  to  hill, 
And  hail  the  effects  of  industry  and  skill : 

His  country's  welfare  nobly  he  extends  ; 

Who  thus  the  improvement  shews  a  liberal  lease 
defends. 

Such  scenes  themselves  to  every  heart  endear  ; 
Meanwhile  is  spread  the  hospitable  board. 
With  viands  choice,  and  wines,  supremely 
stored  : 
And  shepherds  quaff  apart  their  cans  of  beer : 
Convivial  toasts  impart  their  richest  zest. 
And   mirth  and  welcome  crown  the   ample 
feast. 
Old  time  limps  by  and  gives  alonging  leer, 
And  fain  would  stay  awhile  to  taste  the  bounteous 
cheer. 

The  goodly  hall  groans  with  the  gathered  throng. 
From  the  whole  empire  drawn  and  foreign 

states, 
To  see  the  wonders  rumour  celebrates, 

And  hear  the  truth  recorded  by  his  tongue : 
But  never  Fame  her  brazen  trumpet  blew, 
To  pour  a  praise  so  pure,  a  note  so  true  ; 

And  never  did  benevolence  among 

Mankind  establish   facts    more  useful,  or  more 
strong. 

Proceed,  great  master  of  the  rural  art ! 

Thy  country's  pride,  and  friend  of  human 
kind — 

In  fortune  great — but  greater  still  in  mind. — 
Happy — unmov'd  by  envy's  poison'd  dart ; — 

Thy  worthy  compeers  round — a  noble  band — 
I         Attest  their  love  with  voice  and  willing  hand, 


While  "  Coke,  with  nine  times  nine,"  re-echoes 

from  each  part. 
And  peals  of  plaudits  burst  from   every  honest 

heart. 

But  see  too  soon  the  evening  shades  advance  ; 
And  objects  yet  important  claim  regard. 
Where  cattle  stand  in  the  contiguous  yard  ; — 

True  pleasure  dies  with  reason's  vigilance  : 

Those  lengthened  orgies  only  vice  admires 
From  v/hich   abash'd  the   blushing  day  re- 
tires . — 

Let  joy  be  rational — yourselves  enhance— 

Teach  virtue  by  example  ,*-mirth  with  temper- 
ance. 

Hence,  these  unneedcd  monitory  strains ! 

For  reason  here  her  chief  instruction  yields, 

By  crops  compared  on  highly  cultured  fields  ; 
In  this  our  country's  dearest  interest  reigns  ; 

Next  sheep  and  cattle,  viewed  with  practised 
eye. 

In  weight  and  beauty  with  each  other  vie. 

Honour  to  Coke — reward  the  victor  gains 

\nd  stock  unrivalled  graze  on  our  luxuriant  plains. 

Long  may  these  blessings  grace  Britannia's  isle, 
And  long  may  her  prosperity  increase — 

In  wealth  and  industry,  content  and  peace  : 

(Would  these  again  on  agriculture  smile  I) 

And  long  may  HE  whose  merit  claims  the 

song. 
Enjoy  his  well-earned  fame  these  scenes  a- 
mopg  ; 
Whose  bright  example  cheers  the  sons  of  toil. 
And  lights  with  emulous  fire  the  yeomen  of  the 
soil. 

Here  forty-and-four*  times  have  friends  that  love. 
And  strangers  that  admire  him,  met,  and  they 
Have   seen  and  learned,  and  gone  improved 
away : 
Reason  persuades  us — but  examples  move. 

Ponder  his  rules — and  may  their  fi-uits  in- 
crease ; 
I  pen  no  farewell  to  such  scenes  as  this ! 
Basis  of  Britain's  greatness  they  shalK  prove. 
While  freedom  nerves  her  hand,  the  gift  of  heav'n 
above. 

•  Written  in  1820 ;  the  last  7neeting  in  1821  made 
the  numbeT  forty-Jive. 


AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  the 
Editors  of  the  Statesman. 

"  Having  seen  several  communications  in  your 
valuable  paper,  respecting  the  art  of  dying  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  luoad  plant,  by  which  it 
seems  that  manufacturers  in  your  part  of  the 
country  are  doubtful,  whether  woad  can  be  pro- 
duced in  tlie  United  States,  in  the  same  per- 
fection as  in  England,  I,  have  thought  proper  to 
state,  for  their  information,  that  in  1821, 1  plant- 
ed two  acres,  and  found  the  produce  to  be  at 
least  one  fourth  more  in  quantity,  having  cut 
seven  crops  during  the  season.  In  England,  I 
never  knew  more  than  ^ve.  Its  strength,  as  a 
mordant,  exceeded  the  English  at  least  one  third, 
containing  three  times  the  colounng  matter  I 
have  ever  found  in  any  woad,  after  an  expe- 
rience of  forty  years,  in  an  extensive  trade  in 
England. 

I  herewith  forward  to  you  some  patterns  of 
wool,  dyed  with  this  woad,  and  regret  I  had 
not  preserved  some  coloured  with  woad  only,  by 
which  artists  acquainted  with  the  subject,  would 
know  its  superior  qualities.  I  have  always  ob- 
served in  England,  that  our  woad  plant  produ- 
ces more  in  quantity  and  better  in  quality,  in  a 
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warm  sciison ;  and  I    attribute  its   great  perfec- 
lion  liere  to  the  same  cause. 

Your  mainifacturers  of  woollens  cannot  full)' 
succeed  until  they  become  well  acquainted  with 
this  useful  plant.'asno  good  blue,  black,  green, 
or  purple  colour  can  be  produced  without  it 
All  other  modes  are  imperfect,  expensive,  and 
mischievous.  Having  made  this  country  niy 
home,  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  communicating 
this  knowledge,  to  any  one  that  may  need 
it,  for  a  moderate  compensation.  Written  direc- 
tions may  be  given  for  growing  and  preparing 
woad,  without  any  chance  of  error  ;  but  to  use 
it  properly,  requires  ftusiderable  attention  and 
good  instructions. 

I  suppose  it  may  be  produced  for  three  or  four 
cents  per  pound — perhaps  for  something  less 
I  have  sold  some  of  mine  at  Baltimore  this  sea- 
son for  12 J  cents,  by  wliich  you  will  per- 
ceive there  is  great  profit  in  its  cultivation.  In 
my  opinion  no  substitute  for  woad  will  be  found 
worthy  of  attention,  although  it  seems  your 
friend  Ho/isoti  thinks  he  has  discovered  one, 
which  will  answer  the  purposes  both  of  woad 
and  indigo.  Your  corresjiondent  will  confer  a 
favour  on  me,  by  giving  a  description  of  the  wild 
indigo  plant,  as  he  terms  it.  I  will  investigate 
its  properties,  and  communicate  the  result  to 
liim. 

Your  correspondent  who  has  written  on  the 
scarlet  dye  appears  to  be  acquainted  with  only 
a  part  of  the  theory  of  that  art,  as  two  essen- 
tial ingredients  are  not  mentioned,  one  of  which 
I  have  seen  since  my  arrival  in  this  country. 
Your  friend  is  also  in  an  error  in  supposing  he 
can  render  colour  more  brilliant  by  using  steam. 
I  have  made  use  of  steam  in  dying  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  am  well  acquainted  with  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  It  is  a  cheap 
and  expeditious  mode;  but  it  cannot  be  used  for 
fine  colours,  such  as  Saxon  blue,  green,  pink, 
crimson,  scarlet,  orange,  yellow,  and  all  other 
delicate  colours,  but  at  the  exjiense  of  their 
beauty. 

All  dyers  should  know,  that  when  bright  co 
lours   are  wanted,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  ' 


of  th.;   accuracy   of  his   remarks.     Ho/ison    will  who  think  such   studies  unworthy    of  men   who 


be  able  to  speak  for  himself,   where    his  correct- 
ness is  questioned. 

The  beautiful  specimens  of  colouring,  accom- 
panying tlie  letter,  may  be  seen  at  this  office, 
wlie're  the  name  and  address  of  the  gentleman 
who   forwarded  them  may  be  obtained. 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY  MEETING. 

At  a  meeting  of  farmers  held  in  Germantown, 
at  Whittal's  Tavern,  on  the  19th  of  September, 
Stephen  Duncan  having  been  called  to  the  chair, 
and  J.  B.  Sims  appointed  secretary. 

It  was  unanimously  declared  that  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  of  this  and  the  adjacent  counties 
would  be  essentially  promoted  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efficient  agricultural  society,  and  ac 
cordingly  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Manuel  Eyre,  Stephen  Dun 
can,  Aaron  Clement,  John  Tomlinson,  AlbanusC. 
Logan,  Joseph  B.  Sims,  Reuben  Haines,  George 

Blight,  and  John  Hare  Powel,  be  constituted  a  jto  an  honourable  and  an  elegant  science.  That 
committee,  with  full  powers  to  carry  into  effect  physic  and  the  Law  will  no  longer  be  charac- 
the  intention  of  this  meeting;  to  co-operate  with  |terised  as  the  only  learned  professions,  and  their 
such  committees  as  shall  have  been  appointed  by 'votaries  will  cease,  like  swarms  of  locusts,  to 
Montgomery,  Bucks,  Chester  or  Delaware  coun-  cumber  the  earth,  as  they  were  threatening 
ty,  and  to  meet  on  Suturday,  the  19th  of  October,  \o  do. 


v/ould  be  thought  scientific.  That  illustrious 
and  revered  Philosopher  and  Philanthropist,  more 
than  thirty  years  since,  recommended  that  agri- 
cultural exercises  and  competitions  should  be 
made  a  part  of  scholastic  amusements  ;  and  we 
rejoice  to  learn  that  those  who  may  be  justly 
denominated  the  tjj/sc  men  of  Virginia,  (the  no- 
blest of  titles)  have  it  in  contemplation  to  es- 
tablish a  Professorship  of  Agriculture  at  their 
L'fniversity  near  Charlottesville;  comprehending 
in  their  plan  a  Pattern  farm,  where  every  ope- 
ration of  Husbandry  and  Horticulture  will  be 
exhibited  upon  scientific  principles,  and  causes 
and  effects  philosophically  explained  and  illustra- 
ted— such  a  scheme  is  worthy  of  men  who  have 
honoured,  while  they  enjoyed  the  highest  ho- 
nours of  their  country — should  it  recive  from 
the  agricultural  community  of  that  enlighten- 
ed state,  the  countenance  it  deserves,  we  venture 
to  predict  with  confidence,  that  the  young  men  of 
Virginia  will   turn  to  the  study  of  agriculture  as 


at  the  sign  of  the  I^uck.  near  the  8th  mile  stone, 
on  the  i^ancaster  turnpike,  in  order  to  organize 
the  association  of  practical  farmers  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture  and  rural  economy. 

STEPHEN  DUNCAN,  Chairman. 
Joseph  B.  Sims,  Secretary. 


wsm  wAWMmsL. 


BALTIMORE,   FRIDAY,  OCTOBER    25,  1822. 


It  will  be  seen  in  this  paper  that  Mr.  Coke 
the  rich  and  hospitable  English  Commoner,  has 
discontinued  his  Annual  Agricultural  Festivals, 
where  for  so  many  years  he  had  entertained 
many  hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  friends 
of  Agriculture  and  Practical  Farmers  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Europe — considering  his  bound- 
less hospitality,  this  may  be  regarded  as  a 
strong  evidence  of  the  great  depression  of 
the  farming  interests  in  that  country;  and 
in  truth,  we   learn   that  in   a   letter   to   one  of 


MEDICAL  UNIVERSITY— DOCTOR  RUSH  j,is   friends   in  America,  he    says,  he  has  been 

—THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA.        .compelled     to    reduce     his    rents    thirty  three 

The  notice  taken  in  our  last  paper,  of  the  Ma-'^nd  a  third  percent,  and  his  Tenants  are  known 

ryland    University,  far  from   being  unsuited,   as  to  be  better  able,  than  any  others  in  England, 

some  have  intimated,  to  the  columns  of  this  Jour-  to   support  the  existing   burdens  on  that   class  of 

.    iial,  falls  directly  under  the  heads — Internal  Im- Igritish    population. 

to  provement  and  Domestic  CEconomy.  Though  it  ^  Qen.  Van  Ransellaer — the  Coke  of  America, 
dear  the  water'of  "all  mineral  and  animal  sub-  has  been  said  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous i continues  to  bestow  the  most  munificent  en- 
stances     This   is   all  that  is  necessary  to   pre-' thing,"  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  young if-ouragement  on  the  agricultural  associations  m 

■"-   '    — ■"■ — ' '   •"  "   "•"-'" iving  as  many  hundred,  as 

citizens  give  single  dollars. 


stances.  This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  pre-  tning,  yec  mere  cdn  uc  ,,>j  u^u.^.  ...»■.  »..;■  j^^~..t,  couragement  on  uie  agi 
pare  the  liquor  for  any  bright  colour ;  but  if  raw  man  attendmg  with  a  willing  heart  to  a  single  ^hjj  neighbourhood,  givm 
water  be  added,   or  steam  suffered  to   flow  into  course  of  lectures,  would  forever  derive  satistac-| some  other  wealthy  citi 


the  vessel,  the  beauty  of  the  colour  will   bedes-|tion   and  benefit  therefrom,  in  all  the  ordinary  pur- 


troyed,    in   proportion   to  the   quantity    admit 
ted." 

ilT"  The  letter,  from  which  the  foregoing  is  an 
extract,  adds  a  number  of  other  particulars,  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  manufactures.  It 
states,  among  other  things,  that  large  quantities 
of  Fullers'  Eartli  are  said  to  be  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wabash;  but  after  diligent  search, 
none,  in  a  pure  state,  has  yet  been  discovered  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati.  Our  correspondent 
has  put  to  us  the  following  questions,  to  which 
we  hope  some  one  will  furnis'i  satisfactory  an- 
swers, as  we  are  unable  to  do  it  ourselves  : 

1.  What  quantity  of  woad  would  be  consumed 
.*  annually,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and 
*■  Philadelphia,  estimating  one  ptiund  of  woad  to 

five  pouucls  of  wool,  dyed  of  a  dark  blue  ? 

2.  Would  the  manufacturers  give  a  reasona- 
ble compensation  to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of 
dying  generally  ? 

3.  VVhether  it  would  answer  any  good  pur- 
pose, for  a  person  who  understands  the  manu- 
facture of  woad  and  its  various  applications  in 
the  art  of  dying,  to  estaljlish  himself  in  this  part 
of  the  country  ? 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  we  arc  wholly  un 
acquainted  with  the  writer  of  this  letter ;  nor 
have  we  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
topics  embraced  in  his  communication,  to  judge 


suits  of  rural  life.  The  rudiments  of  Anatomy 
would  teach  him  to  know  what  particular  struc- 
ture of  the  animal  frame,  would  be  best  adapted 
to  the  various  purposes,  to  which  domestic  ani- 
mals are  applied.  Did  he  want  a  horse  for 
the  harness  or  saddle — an  ox  for  the  shambles 
the  yoke — a  hog  to  be  reared  in  the  stye,  or 
to  seek  with  activity  a  more  precarious  sub- 
sistence in  the  woods — he  would  make  a  judi- 
cious selection  by  a  direct  application  of  the 
principles  of  anatomy,  and  of  mechanicks. — 
Did  he  wish  to  ascertain  by  what  process  any 
given  substance  on  his  farm  might  be  most 
speedily  converted  into  manure  ;  in  what  stage 
of  putrefaction  such  manure  might  be  applied 
with  most  effect,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  crops  to  be  grown  ;  it  is  by  the 
lights  of  chemistry,  he  would  make  these  inves- 
tigations—in truth  ,there  is  no  species  of  know- 
ledge which  is  not  worthy  of  acquisition,  for 
knowledge  is  power,  and  if  we  have  not  lei- 
sure to  acquire  the  ornamental,  let  us  embrace 
all  opportunities  to  gain  as  much  as  possible  of 
that  which  is  useful.  In  tliis  paper  we  have  giv 
en  from  the  late  Doctor  Rush— he  who  gave  exis 
tence  and  character  to  Medical  Institutions  in 
this  country — a  lecture  on  the  importance  of  stu- 
dying the  Diseases  of  Domestic  Jnima/s.  Let 
his  great  example  humiliate  the  vanity  of  those 


to  such  objects. 

In  the  prices  of  country  produce,  little  change 
has  occurred  since  our  last. 


Late  the  residence  of  A.  C.  Hanson,  Esq.  is 
offered  at  private  sale.  There  is  probably  no 
farm  in  Maryland  which  combines  so  much 
beauty  with  so  much  intrinsic  value.  It  is  situ- 
ated between  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Baltimore, 
near  the  Washington  Turnpike,  commanding  a 
view  of  all  the  intervening  country,  &c.  The 
land  has  been  highly  improved,  and  is  now  in 
order  to  produce  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  corn, 
tobacco,  &c.,  and  being  admirably  adapted  to 
grass,  would  make  a  beautiful  grazing  and  dai- 
ry farm.  The  buildings  are  valuable,  and  con- 
sist of  a  large  and  well  finished  Dwelling- 
house,  Overseer's  house,  Barn,  Stables,  Ice- 
house, Dairy,  6cc.  &c.,  with  an  excellent  garden 
well  stocked  with  choice  fruit,  and  a  good  apjjle 
orchard.  The  farm  contains  between  seven  or 
eight  hundred  acres,  of  which  about  300  are 
in  wood. 

Terms  of  sale  will  be  made  known  by  appli- 
cation to  the  Subscriber  in  Baltimore,  or  Mrs. 
P.  Hanson,  on  the  premises.  .^,-^vt 

J.  I.  DONALDSON. 


No.  33.— V. 
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HORTICULTURE 


POMARIUM  BRITANNICUM, 
jIn   Historical  and  Botanical  account  of  Fruits, 
knowti   in   Great   Britain,  by    Henry    Philijis, 
i=~Sccond  Edition. 

(Continued  from  page  243.) 

PUMPKIN,  OR  POMPION.— PEPO. 

Fn  Botany,  of  the  Monaciu    Syngrnesia    Class. 
Ahiural  Order,  Cucurbilacea. 

The  pompion  is  a  coarse,  inferior  kind  of  me- 
lon, which  has  long  been  known  in  Europe,  as 
Pliny  mentions  it  in  his  19/h  bonk,  chap.  v. 
where  he  says,  cucumbers  of  an  exceeding 
large  size  are  called  pompions.  Again,  in  his 
20///  book,  chap,  ii.  he  says,  "  as  for  the  fruit, 
called  pompions  or  melons,  being  eaten  as  meat 
to  cool  the  body,  and  the  fleshy  substance  ap- 
plied to  the  eyes  assuaging  their  pain,   &c. 

Alton  states  it  to  be  a  native  of  the  Levant, 
and  says  it  was  first  introduced  into  *his  coun- 
try in  15~0.  Gerard  says,  "  as  there  is  a  wild 
sort  of  cucumbers,  of  melons,  citruls,  and  gourds, 
so  likewise  there  be  certaine  wild  pompions, 
which  grow  in  Barbarie,  Africa,  and  most  parts 
of  the  East  and  \\'est  Indies."  This  author 
says,  "the  purple  of  the  pompion  is  neuer  eaten 
raw,  but  boiled  in  milk  and  buttered  ;  is  not 
onelv  a  good  wholesome  meate  for  man's  bodie, 
but,  being  so  prejiared,  is  also  a  most  phisicall 
med  c'ne  for  .'ucli  as  have  an  hot  stomacke, 
and  the  inward  parts  inflamed  :"  he  continues, 
"  the  flesh  or  pulpe  of  the  same  sliced,  and  fried 
in  a  pan  with  butter,  is  also  a  good  and  whole 
some  meate :"  but  he  condemns  the  method  of 
using  it   with  apples  in  pies. 

This  fruit  has  lately  been  raised  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  to  an  extraordinary 
size,  weighing  nearly  two  hundred  weight. 
These  are  sold  in  the  shops  of  the  metropolis, 
more  as  a  curiosity  than  for  use.  I  have  found 
them,  when  boiled  in  their  own  moisture,  I'/r. 
■without  water,  an  excellent  vegetable  with  meat, 
having  a  taste  resembling  artichokes:  with  the 
addition  of  the  peel  and  juice  of  lemons,  they 
make  an  agreeable  pudding. 

Pompions  are  used  by  the  Jews  in  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  when  they  form  a  kind  of  era 
dies  into  which  they  put  a  great  number  of 
pompions. 

In  Hughes's  Natural  History  of  Barbadoes, 
ne  says,  *'  Pumpkins  make  a  great  part  of  the 
food  of  the  poorer  sort,  in  the  summer-time, 
as  well  in  Asia  and  Africa  as  in  America."  He 
adds,  that  they  are  distinguished  in  Barbadoes 
by  the  names  of  the  \A'Uitc,  the  Blue,  the  Mar- 
bled, and  the  Garden  Pumpkin.  The  latter  dif- 
fers from  all  the  rest  by  having  no  seed,  but  is 
propagated  by  slips.  He  says,  also,  that  they 
are  boiled  and  eaten  with  flesh  meat,  and  much 
used  by  the  peorer  sort  in  soups. 

The  j\igglers,  or  quacks,  in  some  parts  of 
America,  extract  the  pulp  out  of  pompions,  and 
fill  them  with  flint  stones,  with  which  they 
make  a  great  noise,  and  pretend  to  frighten 
away  all  the  complaints  of  their  superstitious 
patients. 

QUINCE.— CYDONl  A. 
In  Botany,  a  Genus  of  the  Icosandria  Pcnta- 
gynia  Class. 
LinuKus  has  joined  this  genus,  as  well  as  the 
apple,  to  the  pear,  while  Miller  separates  it  on 
this  account :  he  says,  "  the  pear  will  take  upon 
the  quince  by  grafting  or  budding,  and  so  vice 
■versa ;  but  neither  of  these  will  take  upon  the 
apple,  nor  that  upon  either  of  these."  But  we 
have  a  particular   account  tr.ansmitted  to  us    by 


Pliny,  that  quinces  were  grafted  upon  apple- 
stocks  in  his  time,  (l)ook  xv.  chap.  14):  he 
says,  "  as  for  the  quince-apples  that  come  of  a 
quince  grafted  upon  an  apple-stock,  they  arc 
called  yl/ijiiane,  after  Appius,  who  was  of  the 
Cla'.idian  House,  and  who  first  devised  and 
practised  this  mode  of  grafting  ;  these  apples," 
continues  he,  "  have  the  smell  of  the  quince, 
are  of  a  red  colour,  and  the  size  of  the  Claudian 
apple." 

Tlie  Quince  was  called  Cydonia,  a.her  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  now  named  Candia.  It 
is  a  fruit  that  the  ancients  held  in  high  estima- 
tion: they  considered  it  as  the  emblem  of  hap- 
piness, of  love,  and  of  fruitfulness  :  it  was  de- 
dicated to  Venus,  and  the  temples  of  Cyprus 
and  Paphos  were  decorated  with  it.  The  sta- 
tues of  the  gods  also  who  presided  at  the  nup- 
tial bed,  were  ornamented  witli  this  fruit ;  and 
the  bride,  before  she  entereil  into  the  marriage- 
bed,  used  to  eat  of  the  quinces.  Columella  says, 
quinces  not  only  yield  pleasure  but  health  also: 
he  speaks  of  three  kinds;  the  Struthian,  the 
Must  Quince,  and  the  Orange  or  Golden  Quince. 

The  learned  Goropius  maintains  that  quinces 
were  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
not  oranges,  as  some  commentators  pretend.  In 
support  of  his  argument,  he  states,  that  it  was 
a  fruit  much  revered  by  the  ancients,  and  he  as 
sures  us  that  there  has  been  discovered  at  Rome 
a  statue  of  Hercules,  that  held  in  it's  hand  three 
quinces ;    this,  he  says,  agrees    with   the  fable 

hich  states,  that  Hercules  stole  the  golden  ap- 
ples from  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

Pliny  speaks  of  quinces  in  his  15th  book,  11th 
chap,  and  says,  "  there  are  many  kinds  of  this 
fruit  in  Italy,  some  growing  wild  in  the  hedge- 
rows, others  so  large  that  they  weigh  the  boughs 
down  to  the  gi'ound,  some  of  a  green  hue,  other 
inclining  to  gold  colour :  these  were  called  chry 
somela,  which  seems  to  give  authority  to  the 
above  account  of  Goropius.  The  only  kind  that 
was  eaten  raw,  he  states  to  have  been  raised  by 
grafting  the  large  quince  upon  the  stock  of  a 
smalU  kind,  called  struthea  (the  pear- quince.) 
He  adds,  "  all  kinds  of  this  fruit  are  in  use 
now-a-days,  within  the  waiting  or  presence  cham- 
bers of  our  great  personages,  where  men  give 
attendance  to  salute  them  as  they  come  forth 
every  morning."  He  also  states,  that  they  were 
used  to  garnish  the  images  which  stand  about 
the  bed's  head  and  sides. 

The  same  author,  in  his  23rf  book,  chap.  6?/;, 
writes  much  on  the  medicinal  qualities  of  this 
fruit.  "  Quinces,"  says  he,  "  when  eaten  raw, 
if  quite  ripe,  are  good  for  those  that  spit  blood, 
or  are  troubled  with  hemorrhage."  The  juice 
of  raw  quinces,  he  states  to  be  a  sovereign  re- 
medy for  the  swoln  spleen,  the  dropsy,  and  dif- 
ficulty of  taking  breath,  particularly  to  those 
who  cannot  draw  their  breath  but  in  an  upright 
position.  The  flowers,  either  fresh  or  dried,  he 
tells  us,  are  good  for  the  inflammation  of  the 
eyes.  The  root  of  the  tree  was  used  more  as 
charm  than  a  medicine  for  those  afflicted  with 
the  scrofula. 

Quince-trees  grow  wild  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  they  are  stated  to  have  been 
brought  into  this  counti-y  from  the  island  of 
Crete,  now  called  Candia.  They  have  long 
been  cultivated  in  this  kingdom,  as  our  earliest 
authors  on  this  subject  mention  them.  Gerard 
says,  they  were  often  planted  in  hedges  and 
fences  to  gardens  and  vineyai'ds  in  his  time.  By 
the  Hortus  Kewensis  it  appears  that  the  quince 
was  first  introduced  in  the  i-eign  of  Henry  the 
Vlllth,  1537,  which  is  evidently  an  error,  from 
the  circumstance  above  related  by  Gerard,  who 
was  then  an  old  man. 
I     Quinces  are  used  in  medicine,  being  of  an  as- 


tringent and  stomachic  quality.  The  expresseil 
juice  of  this  fruit,  in  small  quantities,  as  a  spoon- 
ful or  two,  is  of  service  in  nausea,  vomiting,  &c. 
Lord  Bacon  says,  "  It  is  certain  that  the  use  of 
quinces  is  good  to  strengthen  the  stomach  ;  but 
we  take  them  to  be  better  if  they  be  used  in 
that  which  they  call  ijuiddeny  of  quinces,  than 
in  the  bodies  of  quinces  themselves,  because 
they  lie  heavy  in  the  stomach  ;  but  those  quid- 
denies  are  best  taken  after  meals,  alone  ;  before 
meals,  dipped  in  vinegar." 

Quinces  grow  in  such  abundance  in  some  parts 
of  the  Wealds  of  Sussex,  as  to  enable  private 
families  to  make  quince-wine  in  quantities  of 
from  1  to  200  gallons  in  a  season.  It  is  an 
agreeable  wine,  that  improves  much  by  keep- 
ing, and  is  greatly  esteemed  by  asthmatic  per- 
sons. A  gentleman  residing  at  Horsham,  in 
Sussex,  assured  me,  that  he  was  not  only  re- 
lieved in  an  asthmatic  complaint  of  long  stand- 
ing, but  completely  restored  to  his  health  by 
the  use  of  this  wine,  which  was  made  after  the  fol- 
lowing receipt: — 

"  Cut  large  quinces  in  quarters,  and  core 
them,  as  the  seeds  give  the  wine  an  unplea- 
sant flavour ;  grind  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
apples  for  cider,  and  put  to  every  gallon  of  pum- 
mis  a  gallon  of  water  ;  let  it  stand  a  day  or 
two,  then  strain  it  oflT.  Should  the  pummis  smell 
very  strong  of  the  fruit,  it  will  bear  a  little 
more  water,  and  to  every  gallon  put  three  pounds 
and  a  quarter  of  moist  sugar  ;  tun  it  and  stop  it 
quite  close  in  the  following  March  ;  rack  it  off; 
cleanse  the  cask  from  the  sediment,  and  put  it 
back  again  ;  and  in  the  second  year  bottle  it  oflT." 
Quince-marmalade  is  greatly  admired  by  those 
who  are  fond  of  the  fruit. 

The  Portugal  quince  is  the  most  esteemed. 
In  the  pruning  of  the  quince-tree  little  is  re- 
quired, except  to  keep  the  stem  free  from  suck- 
ers, and  to  cut  all  branches  that  rub  each  other, 

RASPBERRY-BUSH.— RUBUS  IDiEUS. 

In    Botany,  a  Genus    of   the  Icosandria    Poly- 

ffynia  Class. 

The  raspberry  was  but  little  noticed  by  the 
ancients,  and  that  principally  on  account  of  it's 
medical  virtues.  Pliny  does  not  consider  it  of 
so  much  importance  as  the  bramble,  in  menti- 
oning which  he  says,  "  tliere  is  a  third  sort  of 
bramble,  which  the  Greeks  call  Idea,  after 
Mount  Ida.  This  fruit  is  smaller  than  the 
other  bramble-berries,  witli  less  thorns  on  the 
stem,  and  these  not  so  sharp  or  hooked.  The 
flowers  of  this  raspis,"  he  continues,  "  being 
tempered  with  honey,  are  good  to  be  laid  to  wa- 
tery and  blood-shotten  eyes,  as  also  the  Erysi- 
pelas. Being  taken  inwardly,  and  drunk  with 
water,  it  is  comfortable  medicine  to  a  weak 
stomach." 

The  red-raspberry  is  indigenous  to  this  country, 
and  is  often  found  wild  in  the  northern  counties. 
I  have  also  seen  it  in  the  wild  state  growing 
freely  in  some  woods  on  the  South  Downs  of  Sus- 
sex. It  is  a  fruit  that  appears  to  have  been 
much  improved  br  cultivation,  as  Gerard  writes 
on  it,  previous  to  ISQ^,  as  not  being  equal  to  the 
blackberry,  although  he  says  it  is  planted  in  gar- 
dens. He  calls  it  Raspis,  or  Hindberry :  "the 
fruit,"  he  adds,  "  is  in  shape  and  proportion  like 
that  of  the  bramble:  red,  when  it  is  ripe,  and 
covered  over  with  a  little  downiness,  of  taste 
not  very  pleasant."  He  does  not  mention  the 
white  raspberry,  nor  has  Tusser,  who  wrote  in 
the  previous  reign. 

The  large  kinds  of  raspberries,  both  red  and 
yellow,  were  brought  from  Antwerp  to  this 
country. 

The  yellow  or  white  raspberry  is  most  ad- 
mired at  dessert ;  indeed  all  the  white  fruits  cf 
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the  berry  kind,  are  sweeter  than  the  coloured, 
but  other  fruits  that  are  coloured  are  generally 
sweeter  than  the  white. 

The  red  raspberry  is  considered  the  finest  for 
flavouring  ices,  jams,  &c.  A  third  kind  is  cnl 
tivated,  which  produces  two  crops  a  year,  but 
I  have  seldom  met  with  the  October  raspberry 
possessing  much  flavour. 

Raspberries  are  much  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Isleworth  and  Brentford;  from 
■whence  those  are  sent  to  London  in  swing  carts, 
which  are  used  by  the  distillers  for  makingrasp- 
berry  brandy,  raspberry  vinegar,  &:c.  as  also  those 
used  by  confectioners  and  pastry-cooks ;  but  the 
raspberries  which  are  intended  for  the  table,  are 
brought  by  women  on  their  heads  :  their  load  con- 
sists of  a  round,  or  basket,  containing  twelve  gal- 
lons, of  three  pints  to  a  gallon  ;  and,  although  the 
distance  is  ten  miles  from  Isleworth  to  Covent-Gar- 
den  market,  they  regularly  perform  the  journey 
in  two  hours  ;  for  which  they  are  paid  three 
shillings  and  sixpenSe.  From  Hammersmith 
these  industrious  women  will  take  a  load  three 
times  a  day,  for  which  they  receive  eighteen- 
pence  per  load.  These  female  fruit  porters 
come  to  the  vicinity  of  London  for  the  season, 
from  Wiltshire,  Shropshire,  and  \^'alcs :  in  their 
long  journies  they  seldom  walk  at  a  less  pace 
than  five   miles  per  hour. 

The  dietetic  and  medicinal  virtues  of  rasp- 
berries being  the  same  as  those  of  the  straw- 
berry, will  be  noticed  in  the  history  of  that 
fruit. 

"  Raspberry  and  strawberry  wines,  says  Dr. 
Short,  "are  of  all  made-wines  the  most  delici- 
ous to  the  taste;  they  lightly  and  pleasantly 
stimulate  the  nerves  of  the  mouth  and  nose  with 
a  most  agreeable  smell  and  taste,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  mixture  of  their  essential  salt  and 
fine  oil."  This  author  recommends  these  wines 
m  scorbutic  disorders  as  a  purifier  and  sweet- 
ener of  the  blood.  "Mixed  with  water,"  he 
says,  "  they  make  a  good  reviving  draught  in 
ardent  fevers." 

The  wood  of  the  raspberry-bush  produces 
fruit  but  one  year,  therefore  that  should  be 
carefully  cut  down  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  young  shoots  should  be  shorten- 
ed to  about  two  feet  in  height :  the  middle  or 
end  of  October  is  the  proper  time  for  this  pru- 
ning. The  fruit  is  produced  from  young  branch- 
es out  of  the  last  year's  shoots  or  suckers. 

SERVICE-TREF,.— SORBUS. 

In  Botany,  a  Genus  of  the   Icosandria    Trygij- 

jiia  Class. 

This  fruit,  which  is  a  native  of  England, 
now  as  little  known,  and  as  rare  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  as  the  fruits  of  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  world  ;  and  the  scrvice-berry-tree 
is  now  so  thinly  scattered  over  the  country,  that 
many  farmers  do  not  even  know  its  existence. 

Pliny  writes  of  it  as  a  fruit  held  in  estima- 
tion by  the  Romans.  He  mentions  four  sorts 
some  round,  resembling  apples,  others  shaped 
like  pears,  others  like  an  egg,  and  o;ie  variety 
which  was  only  used  medicinally.  He  states, 
that  Cato  would  have  service-berries  preserved, 
(book  XV.  c.  21,)  and  in  the  17th  chapter  of 
the  same  book  he  gives  directions  for  preser- 
ving them  in  two  different  ways  :  again  he  men- 
tions them  in  his  23d  book,  ITth  chap,  and  says 
their  medicinal  virtues  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  medlar. 

Gerard  describes  two  kinds,  and  says,  "they 
are  found  in  woods  and  groves  in  most  places 
of  England.  There  be  many  small  trees  there- 
of, in  a  little  wood  a  mile  beyond  Islington :  in 
Kent  it  groweth  in  great  abundance,  especially 
about  Southflecte  and  Gravesend." 


REPORTS  OF  THE  CATTLE  SHOW  AT  BRIGHTON,  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  9tH,  1822. 

No.  1.  On  all  the  larger  horned  Cattle  {except  hei- 
fers.) 
The  Committee  report  that  the  animals  in  this 
branch  of  live  stock,  were  unusually  numerous, 
and  good,  proving,  that  a  gradual  and  regular  im- 
provement is  steadily,  and  as  rapidly  as  could  be 
expected,  taking  place.  The  number  of  entries 
for  premiums,  in  this  department  alone,  amount- 
ed to  42,  and  of  individuals  (many  entries  com- 


riie  service-tree  is  still  occasionally  to  be 
met  with  in  the  hedge-rows  in  Kent,  and  in  the 
Wealds  of  Sussex,  of  the  size  of  a  moderate 
oak-tree;  as  also  in  the  north  of  England  and 
Wales. 

The  service-berry,  which  is  an  umbilicated 
fi-uit,  partakes  of  the  quality  of  the  medlar, 
both  in  the  green  and  in  the  ripe  state.  It  is 
gathered  in  bunches,  and  put  into,  or  hung  on, 
a  cleft  stick  of  about  a  yard  long,  which  be- 
comes a  mass  of  berries :  in  this  state  the  fruit 

is  sold  by  the  country  people,  and  then  hung  upjpiising  more  than  one)  to  52,  while  the  whole 
in  a  garden  to  receive  the  damp  air  of  the  night, :  number  of  premiums  offered,  and  granted,  are  on- 
which  causes  it  to  undergo  a  kind  of  putrefac-  ly  10,  so  that  four  fifths  of  the  competitors  were 
tive  fermentation,  and  in  this  soft  state  it  is  eaten,  |  necessarily  thrown  out.  This  is  inevitable,  unless 
and  has  a  more  agreeable  acid  than  the  medlar,  our  funds  should  be  exceedingly  increased,  or  un- 
Chancellor  Bacon  speaks  of  service-berries  in  Hess  we  should  make  our  premiums  smaller,  and 
his  time  as  a  garden  fruit.  In  Italy  and  the iniore  numerous.  This  might  be  liable  to  great  ob- 
south  of  France,  they  are  still  servedup  in  the  jection,  by  extending  rewards  to  animals  of  infe- 
dessert.  jrior  merit,  and  thus  diminishing  the  motives  to 

I  conclude,  that  the  great  size  of  the  service-' make  the  breeds  as  perfect  as  possible.  While 
tree  has  been  the  cause  of  excluding  this  fruit  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  liberal  premiuitft  of- 
from  our  gardens :  but  it  is,  from  it's  beauty,  fered  by  the  Society,  for  the  importation  of  the 
particularly  when  in  blossom,  a  desirable  tree  most  improved  breeds  of  foreign  countries,  is 
for  planting  in  parks  or  paddocks;  and  as  the  every  year  evinced  by  the  crowds  which,  from 
timljer  is  so  valuable,  and  now  become  so  rare,  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our  shows,  gather 
I  hope  to  see  it  more  cultivated.  There  is  a  round  the  imported  animals,  and  their  improved 
remarkable  fine  tree  of  this  kind  now  growing  progeny,  we  ought  never  to  forget  the  sound  ad- 
at  Kingsfold  farm,  in  the  parish  of  Rusper,  near  vice  of  the  venerable  farmer  who  addressed  the 
Horsham  in  Sussex.  Society  this  year,  "that  the  progress  of  improve- 

I  know  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  object  mcntby  foreign  crosses  must  be  very  slow"  ;  and 
to  fruit-bearing  trees  being  planted  on  their  es-  possessing  as  we  unquestionably  do,  the  materials 
tates,  on  the  principle  that  it  encourages  depre-  among  our  own  stock  of  improving  our  breeds  by 
dators  to  injure  their  plantations  ;  but  this  seems  careful  selection,  we  should  follow  the  example 
but  a  poor  excuse  for  depriving  themselves  and  the  of  Bakewell  and  the  other  British  farmers,  who  in 
public  of  the  beauty  and  variety  which  the  bios-  fifty  years  have  raised  the  stock  of  Great  Britain 
soms  give  at  one  season  of  the  year,  and  the  fruit  to  a  state  of  perfection  little  short  of  what  it  is 
at  another,  particularly  to  those  who  have  park-  supposed  they  can  ever  reach.  And,  who  at  the 
keepers  or  bailiffs  on  the  premises.  ilate  show  had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  those  fine 

Furber  of  Kensington,  who  in  1733  published  animals,  Denton  and  CcElebs,  could  doubt  whe- 
his  twelve  engravings  of  fruits  for  the  desserts'ther  they  were  superior  to  any  animals  of  the 
of  each  month,  gives  a  representation  of  the  i  same  description  now  to  be  found  in  New  Eng- 
Italian  services  for  October,  and  the  English '  land  ?  And  why  is  this  the  case  ?  Assuredly  our 
maple-leaved  service-berries  for  the  month  of  |  pastures  areas  fine,  and  the  race  has  not  degener- 
November.  ated  with  us.     Wherever  a  pride  is  felt  in  raising 

This  fruit  is  recknoned  to  be  very  restringent.jfine  stock,  our  success  is  perfect,  and  the  single 
and  useful  for  all  kinds  of  fluxes;  but  when  town  of  Sutton  might  send  its  team  of  120  oxen, 
ripe  it  is  not  altogether  so  binding.  |and  challenge  Devonshire  or  any  other  county  of 

The  timber  of  the  service-tree  is  of  a  fine  i  Great  Britain,  to  trials  of  strength  or  activity, 
hard  gi'ain,  and  the  variations  pleasing  when|  Let  us  then,  on  this  occasion,  earnestly  solicit 
wrought  into  cabinet  goods:  it  is  esteemed  by  our  farmers  to  select  and  propagate  only  the  best 
the  turner  and  carver,  as  well  as  for  the  ma-iindividuals  of  theirhorned  cattle.  If  they  reply, 
king  of  gun-stocks.  It  is  used  by  mill-wrights  Iwe  feel  no  encouragement  to  do  this  because  we 
for  cogs  to  wheels,  &c.  in  preference  to  any! find  the  improved  crosses  always  preferred  at 
other   wood  ;  it  is  also   a  very  durable  wood  for  your  shows,  we  reply  that  though  this  is  partially 

true,  it  is  not  entirely  so,  and  what  would  the  far- 
mer have  us  to  do  on  such  an  occasion  ?  If,  in  fact, 
the  full  blooded  or  half  blooded  descendant  of  im- 
ported stock  is  superior,  shall  we  refuse  to  admit 
it  80  to  be  ?  This  would  be  indeed  sacrificing  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  in  relation  to  this  ob- 
ject, as  well  as  violating  our  solemn  pledges,  to 
gratify  an  improper  national  prejudice.  Ourtrue 
course  is  to  strive  to  equal  or  surpass  the  foreign 
races  by  selections  and  careful  management  of 
our  native  stock.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that 
our  manufactures  have  been  built  up  on  the  only 
solid  foundation.  Instead  of  complaining  that 
foreign  goods  were  preferred,  our  citizens  have 
exerted  themselves  to  make  our  own  better  as  wel 
as  cheaper ;  and  let  Manchester  and  Yorkshire  be- 
ware, lest  they  find  themselves  not  only  shut  out 
from  our  markets,  (not  by  prohibitions  but  by 
skill  and  industry),  but  eventually  rivalled  in  those 
of  foreign  countries.  These  preliminary  remarks 
are  not  only  intended  to  allay,  or  diminish  any 
feeling  of  discontent  at  our  impartial  preference 
of  the  best  stock,  from  whatever  country  it  may 
have  been  onginally  derived,  but  to  encourage 
our  own  farmers,  to  take  more  eflicient  measures 


buildings  that  are  exposed  to  a  northern  aspect. 


FROM  THE  BOSTON  WEEKLY  MESSENGER. 

BRIGHTON  CATTLE  SHOW. 

The  annual  exhibition  at  Brighton  last  week, 
was  attended  as  usual  by  a  large  concourse  of 
people.  The  variety  of  manufactured  articles 
was  not  so  great,  perhaps,  as  on  some  previous 
years.  There  were  some  very  fine  cloths  ;  and 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  household  manufac- 
tures, particularly  one  or  two  remarkably  fine 
grass  bonnets  in  imitation  of  the  Leghorn. 

At  one  o'clock,  on  Wednesday,  the  Society  went 
in  procession  to  the  Meeting  house,  where,  after 
a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Foster,  the  annual  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Timothy  Pick- 
ering. 

The  exhibition  of  the  strength  of  Working  Cat- 
tle, Ploughing  Match,  Sale  of  Manufactures,  &c 
took  place  on  Thursday,  in  the  manner  previously 
arranged. 

At  4  o'elock  the  premiums  were  declared  in  the 
Meeting  House.  The  official  reports,  as  far  as 
received,  will  be  found  below. 
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for  the  amelioration  and  impiovcment  of  ouv  own 
native  breeds.  They  cannot  attend  one  of  our 
shows,  without  perceiving  t.\\e  /i  ublic firt/erence  for 
the  new  races,  and  this  is  a  stroni;  confirmation  of 
the  justice  of  the  decisions,  though  we  are  aware 
that  it  is  not  the  least  difficult  task  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  endeavor  to  decide  without  any^  bias  from 
this  clearly  pronounced  opinion  of  all  the  bystan- 
ders. 

We  have  said  that  the  imported  stock  and  their 
progeny  have  usually  been  preferred  by  the  visi- 
tors at  our  shows  ; — we  would  make  one  exce/i- 
tion,  and  that  is,  with  respect  to  milch  cows.  Al- 
though the  milch  cows  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Netherlands  are  in  general  far,  infinitely,  superior 
to  our  own  ; — yet  during  the  6  years  in  which  I 
have  had  this  unpleasant  duty  to  perform  ,  I  have 
nevf  rseen  an  imported  cow  of  equal  merit  (taking 
the-  positive  evidence  of  qualities,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  milk  into  view)  with  some  of  our 
own  which  have  been  offered.  So  fully  am  I 
convinced  of  this  truth,  as  well  as  that  our  coun- 
try possesses  a  very  considerable  numbci  of  these 
fine  cows,  that  I  am  persuaded,  that,  if  Great 
Britain  or  the  Netherlands  were  to  send  us  ten 
cows  each,  of  the  best  quality.  New  England  a- 
lone  could  furnish  twenty,  which  would  equal 
them  in  the  quantities  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese, 
which  they  would  respectively  produce.     If  this 


express  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  to  those  Gen- 
tlemen, who  without  claiming  any  reward,  and 
purely  with  the  view  of  giving  aid  to  the  show,  ex- 
hibited fine  animals  at  no  small  expense  and  trou- 
ble. It  is  probable  that  as  the  Committee  took  no 
minutes  ef  these  animals,  some  of  them  may  be 
overlooked.  One  we  could  not  forget — the  fine 
imported  bull  Denton,  belonging  to  Steplien  Wil- 
liams, Esq.  of  Northborough.  He  has  improved 
with  age,  and  shows  that  he  has  an  owner  who  is 
sensible  of  his  great  value.  Nor  could  any  one 
overlook  Coelebs,  owned  by  Major  Jaques,  of 
Charlestown.  If  there  had  not  been  any  other 
animals  on  the  ground,  those  who  are  fend  of 
viewing  fine  natural  productions,  would  feel  that 
a  visit  to  Brighton  was  well  repaid  by  the  sight 
and  comparison  of  these  animals,  differing  consid 
erably  to  be  sure,  but  each  very  remarkable  for 
beauty.  There  was  also  a  fine  imported  cow,  with 
her  calf,  lately  bought  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gray,  for 
200  dollars.  Such  liberal  prices  will  ensure  a 
constant  and  gradual  improvement  of  our  stock 
It  is  said  that  this  cow  is  very  remarkable  for  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  her  milk — we  have  heard 
that  she  had  given  in  England  36  quarts  per  day 
but  there  was  no  person  to  give  us  any  accurate  ac- 
count of  her.  Capt.  Tracy,  of  the  London  Packet, 
added  a  new  proof,  to  the  many  he  has  already 
given,  of  his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  the  Agri 


should  be  true,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  we  atjculture  of  his  country,  by  exhibiting  three  young 


least  possess  one  of  the  parents  in  perfection,  from 
which  an  improved  race  might  be  procured.  This 
opinion  is  not  expressed  lightly.  We  infer  its 
truth  from  an  examination  of  the  products  of  for- 
eign cows,  thought  to  be  so  extraordinary  as  to 


horned  animals,  just  imported  by  him.  Major 
Jaques  also  exhibited  three  fine  cows,  without 
asking  a  premium. 

After  so  long  a  trial  of  the  patience  of  the  Com- 
petitors by  these  introductory  remarks,  many  of 


merit  notice  in  their  periodical  journals  .  and  du- !  which  competitors  will  however,  be  disafifiointed 
ring  our  short  period  of  exhibitions,  we  have  hadjy"''f  as  early  as  they  would  wish — 
several,  which  have  equalled  the  best,  of  which      The  Committee  awarded  the  premium  : 
any    accounts    have    been    published.      But  we!     For  the  best  fat  ox,  6  years  old,  to  Oliver 
would  wish,   that  it  should   be  distinctly  under- iStar,  of  Deerfield,  weighing  2333  pounds,         §40 
stood,  that  we  refer  only  to  a  small  part  of  our|     For  the  next  best  do.  6  years  old,  to  Lewis 
milch  cows,  and  that  we  fear  much  the  greater  iBarnard,  of  Worcester,  weight  2256,  g30 

number  are  lamentably  poor.     We  are  well  con-      For  the  next  best  do.  5^  years  old,  to  A- 
vinced,  that  some  dairies  in  our  country,  with  two  mos  Davis,  of  Groton,  weight  1292,  §20 

good  cows,  pi'oduce  as  much  as  the  average  of|     For  the  best  bull,  to  Major  Jaques,ofCharles- 
those  which  have  five.  If  we  are  correct,  or  near-  'town,  g30 

ly  so,  in  the  opinion  above  expressed,  how  does  |     For  the  next  best  do.  to  Joshua  Coolidge, 
it  happen  that  our  breed  of  cattle  on  the  whole  is  jof  Watertown,  §20 

so  inferior?     Because  the  owner  of  a  good  cow,}     For  the  best  bull  calf,  to  Uriah  Manning,  of 
instead  of  putting  a  proper  value  upon  her,  will :  Woburn,  being  the  progeny  of  Calebs,  gl5 

generally  send  her  to  the  nearest  scrub  bull,  to;     For  the  next  bull  calf,  the  progeny  of  Z)era- 
save  a  little  labor,  and  some  trifling  difference  of  ,ton,  to  the  Hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  of  Worcester,     §8 
expense.    This  we  all  feel  and  know  to  be  true.|     For  the  best  milch  cow,  to  John  Bart,  of 
But  this  shameful   negligence  is  giving  place  to: Salem,  §30 

more  judicious  measures,  owing  principally  to  the  '     For  the  next  best  do.  to  Samuel  Murden,  of 
effect  of  the  public  shows.     If  every  owner  of  alMilton,  §20 

good,  and  very  superior  cow,  would  consider  her  1     For   the   next  best   do.  to  the  Hon.  John 
in  a  proper  light,  not  merely  as  a  valuable  ani-  VVelles,  of  Dorchester,  §15 

mal  during  her  life,  but  as  capable  of  improv-  As  to  milch  cows,  one  of  the  most  important,  as 
ing  his  whole  stock — if  he  will  spare  no  moder-  well  as  most  difficult  articles  to  decide  upon,  the 
ate  expense  in  procuring  calves  from  her,  from  iCommittee  proceeded,  as  they  will  probably  here 
bulls  of  an  improved  breed,  we  shall  soon  see  jafter  always  proceed,  solely  on  evidence  as  to  the 
our  whole  stock  gradually  improve.  Bakewell  'actual  product.  The  clearer  this  evidence,  the 
and  Princeps,  among  the  most  distinguished  rai- Imore  certain  the  success.-  The  goodness  of  a 
sers  of  stock  in  Great  Britain,  lived  to  see  their  milch  cow  depends  on  so  many  circumstances,  and 


improvements  eminently  successful.  We  are  ful 
ly  aware  that  all  this  exhortation  and  argument 
is  of  very  little  importance,  compared  with  the 
more  substantial  proofs  derived  from  firices. — 
When,  therefore,  our  farmers  learn,  that  a  calf 
of  six  months,  has  been  sold  at  the  price  of  four 
ordinary  cows,  of  five  years  old,  who  have  con- 
sumed twelve  tons  of  hay,  including  pasturage, 
and  have  required  great  labour  in  attending  on 
them  ;  when  they  hear  such  a  fact  as  this,  that 
an  excellent  judge  offered  fifty  dollars  for  a  two 
months  calf,  of  the  cow  hereinafter  mentioned, 
owned  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Gray,  they  produce  more 
•conviction  than  any  other  sort  of  address. 

Before  we  announce  the  premiums,  we  would 


all  of  them  so  important,  that  the  committee  are 
obliged  to  extend  their  inquiries  very  far.  Form 
and  beauty  is  of  some  moment,  but  it  is  also  some- 
times fallacious ;  and  no  one  would  reject  a  fine 
cow,  which  should  give  an  uncommon  quantity  of 
fine  milk — butter  superior  in  quantity  and  quality 
— continue  to  give  milk  every  year,  till  within  one 
week  of  calving,  merely  because  she  had  a  great 
head,  or  a  large  frame,  or  small  teats,  or,  in  short, 
because  she  had  not  any  one  oi  the ^ne  points  de- 
scribed in  the  "  complete  grazier."  In  this,  as  in 
every  thing  else,  we  must  not  always  trust  wholly 
to  the  ej:terior. 

It  has  been  usual  to  notice  those  animals  of  con- 
siderable merit,  which  deserved  attention,  but  did 


§5l 

not  obtain  premiums.  I  have  never  been  satisfied 
with  this  course.  Its  tendency  is  in  some  degree 
to  lessen  the  value  of  the  rewards  we  bestow,  if 
we  praise  too  much  those  which  were  not  success- 
ful ;  and  after  all  we  only  shift  the  mortification, 
and  make  it  fall  with  more  severity  on  the  grea- 
ter number  whose  animals  are  not  noticed— but  as 
il  is  the  usage,  we  comply  with  it.  There  was  a 
very  fat  ox  presented  by  Mr.  Savary.  He  was 
fatter  than  some  of  those  which  obtained  the  pre- 
mium, but  the  difference  of  age  decided  the  ques- 
tion against  him.  There  were  fine  bulls  offered 
by  Mr.  Warren,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Rice,  Mr.  Patch, 
of  the  fine  native  breed,  so  often  noticed  by  us,— 
and  by  Mrs.  Amory,  of  the  Ccelebs  Breed,  one' of 
which  took  a  premium  last  year.  There  was  al- 
so a  superior  Holland  Bull,  imported  by  Mr.  For- 
rester, offered  for  exhibition  only. 

The  best  bull  calf,  not  noticed  in  the  premiums, 
was  Mr.  Lee's,  of  Brooklyn,  Major  Jaques'  and 
Dr.  Chaplin's.     Many  others  were  also  very  fine. 

Of  the  cows,  Capt.  Inglee's,  of  Dorchester,  were 
very  remarkable — and  also  Mr.  Brigham's,  Job 
Ranger's  and  H.  Warren's,  both  of  New  Brain- 
tree — but  we  have  already  explained  the  princi- 
ples of  our  decision  as  to  milch  cows,  which  we 
hope  will  be  satisfactoiy. 

The  Committee  have  endeavoured  to  give  gen- 
eral satisfaction  and  if  they  have  failed  of  that, 
they  will  at  least  have  the  pleasure  of  having  sa- 
tisfied themselves. 

JOHN  LOWELL,  Chairman. 

Report  No.  2 — On  the  Smaller  Animals. 
The  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  appointed  to  de- 
cide on  all  the  smaller  class  of  animals  includ- 
ing heifers. 

REPORT: 
That  twenty-five  animals  of  the  class  of  "  hei- 
fers, of  from  one  to  three  years  old,"  were  in  the 
pens  for  premium  or  exhibition — all  of  an  excel- 
lent quality,  and  most  of  them  of  approved  breeds. 
And  generally  indicating  the  increasing  attention 
of  the  agricultural  interest  to  this  important  class 
of  stock.  The  general  impro\  ement  in  this  class 
of  animals,  compared  with  our  former  Cattle 
Shows,  was  very  marked  and  decided. 

The  first  premium  was  awarded  for  a  heifer 

owned  by  Henry   Rice,  Esq.  of  Marlborough. 

She  was  of  the  breed  of  "  Denton,"  the  celebrat- 
ed imported  bull  owned  by  Stephen  Williams, 
Esq.  of  Northborough.  This  heifer  was  two  years 
old  on  the  first  of  February,  from  a  cow  of  the 
Princeton  breed  ;  her  form  and  figure  strongly  in- 
dicative of  her  sire.  The  heifer  sucked  only  12 
weeks,  has  had  no  other  keeping  than  common 
pasturage  and  Meado'M  hay  in  the  winter.  She 
calved  in  May;  at  six  weeks  her  calf  weighed  88 
lbs.  (the  quarter)  and  never  took  all  her  milk  un- 
til it  was  five  weeks  old.  This  heifer  has  given 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  quarts  of  milk  during  the 
season,  §15 

The  second  premium  was  awarded  for  the 
heifer  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel    Brooks,   of 
Brighton,  who  had  also  received  no  extra 
keep,   and  was  a  beautiful  sample  of  the 
approved  Holderness  bi  ecd,  introduced  in- 
to the  state  by  Gorhani  Parsons,  Esq.  §10 
There  were  other  distinguished  animals  of  this 
class,  which  deserve  particular  notice  and  were 
highly  approved.    Such  were  these  that  belong  to 
Mr.  Wheeler  of  Framingham  also  of  the  Holder- 
ness breed.  Those  presented  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lin  | 
coin,  also  of  the  Denton  breed,  and  were  animals 
of  beauty  and  promise. 

Five  hiefers  belonging  to  the  Hon,  Mr.  Welles, 
of  his  own  improved  stock  ;  which  has  on  former 
occasions  had  distinguished  notice  by  committees 
of  this  society. 
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To  these  ought  to  be  urlclecUhe  heifer  of  Mr.jin  such  case  award  to  Mr.  Baker  the  premin:w 
Coolidge,    and    that   of   Francis    Aniory,     Esq. (of  'fi'M 

from  Mr.  Coolidge's  imijorted  bull  Ccelcbs  ;  and 


also  those  of  Mr.  John  Breed,  of   BfUcsjile,  from 

Mr.  Thorndike's  bull  "  Fill   Pail,"  all  partaking 

strongly  of  the  excellent  and  pecnliar  qualities  of 

their  respective  breeds. 

The  Committee  also  award  for  the  best  Boar — 

The  first  premium  to  Joseph  Rice,  of  , 

the  sum  of  $^0 

The  second  premium  for  the  best  Boar,  they 
awarded  to  Mr.  Spark  Vose,  of  Watertown, 
the  sum  of  $3 

The  first  premium  for  the  best  Store  Pigs, 
they  award  to  Mr.  Luke  Fiske,  of  VVal- 
tham,  the  sum  of  ^10 

The  second  premium  for  the  best  Store  Pigs, 
they  award  to  Mr.  Aaron  Dow,  of  Brook- 
line,  the  sum  of  $S 

The  first  premium  for  the  best  Merino  Ram, 
they  award  to  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq.  $i5 

The  committee  regret  to  observe  that  the  ge- 
neral specimen  of  Merino  sheep  exhibited 
for  premium,were,  in  their  opinion,  inferior 
to  those  of  former  years.  They  feel  them- 
selves justified  only  in  awarding  a  second 
premium  for  the  best  Merino  Ewes  to  Gen. 
Austin  $10 

The  second  premium  for  Merino  Wethers 
they  award  to  Francis  Amory,  Esq.  §10 

For  Native  Wethers  there  was  no  competi- 
tion. Those  presented  by  Mr.  Silas  Hall, 
of  Phillipston,  were  very  fine  animals,  and 
deemed  worthy  of  the  first  premium, which 
the  committee  accordingly  award,  of  §10 


Samuel  Jaques,  Esq.  also  presented  for  the  So 
ciety's  premium,  of  the  improved  Leicester  breed 
of  long  woolcd  sheep,  having  a  cross  of  the  South 
down,  one  Ham  and  six  Ewes.  They  were  bought 
by  him  in  Pennsylvania,  and  from  thence  brought 
nto  this  State.  Although  your  Committee  know 
that  tlic  intention  of  tlie  Society,  in  the  proposal 
offered  in  the  terms  of  that  premium  was,  to  en- 
courage the  importation  of  the  animals  from  some 
foreign  kingdom  or  state  ;  and,  that  therefore 
strictly  speaking,  Col.  Jaques  would  be  entitled  to 
no  premium  on  the  terms  of  those  proposals  ;  yet 
your  Committee  consider  the  animals  are  in  this 
State  anew  and  very  important  race  of  Sheep,  al- 
though precisely  not  of  the  description  proposed, 
and  that  Col.  Jaques  has  at  considerable  expense 
and  trouble,  introduced  them  into  it.  They, 
therefore  recommend  that  a  premium  be  granted 
to  him  of  $50. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  II.  Perkins,  Esq.  also  pre- 
sented for  exhibition,  a  Ram  and  two  Ewes  of 
the  long  wooled  Sheep  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
length  of  whose  wool  was  greatly  suiierior,  and 
its  fineness  but  little  inferior,  if  at  all,  to  those 
of  our  present  breeds.  And  although  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  that  distinguished  merchant  to 
stand  candidate  for  any  premium,  his  sole  pur 
pose  being  to  ;ud  in  the  improvement  of  our  breed 
of  Sheep,  and  thereby  to  encourage  the  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures  of  his  native  State,  yet 
your  Committee  apprehending  that  all  exertions 
of  this  kind,  so  honourable  to  the  individual,  and 
so  advantageous  to  the  community,  should  receive 
some  mark  tVom  our  Society  of  its  sense  of  the  be- 


Upon  condition  that  he  give  evidence  accordmgi  "■'''■       ^         i      .i     f        -  i»i    n  ^ ,  tu^,.^ 

r^i^V  ,       .^1    ^  ,1  "  ,  „i,,  K,.„,i  :„  »k;^  neht  conferred  on  the  Commonwealth;  they  there- 

to the   rules,  that  they  were   wholly  bred  in  this  ,.,..,  ii  i  ■   „f  iu,    k;„ 

,  J  J  I  tore  recommend  that  the  gold  medal  ot  the   So 


tering  cattle  ;  and  which  he  represented  as  easier, 
equally  effectual,  and  less  dangerous  than  the  or- 
dinary method.  Your  committee  were  not  autho- 
rized to  grant  any  premium  on  this  account.  Nor 
can  they  recommend  any  to  be  given,  without  a 
more  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  success  of  the 
operation  and  of  all  the  advantages  specified. — 
Should  this  be  the  case,  at  any  future  time,  it 
will  always  be  in  the  power,  and  they  doubt  not 
it  will  be  the  inclination  of  the  trustees  to  grant 
a  just  reward  for  this,  as  well  as  for  any  other  suc- 
cessful improvement  in  the  important  operations 
of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Meriam  also  presented  several  spayed 
Sows,  for  the  society's  premium  for  animals  of 
that  description  ;  but  they  were  not  accompanied 
by  any  statement  of  the  mode  of  operation  and 
treatment  as  required  by  the  rules  established  by 
the  Trustees,  and  besides,  the  operations  were 
very  recent,  and  apparently  some  of  them  at  least, 
done  expressly  for  the  exhibition,  and  for  the 
pui-pose  of  offering  for  the  premium.  Now  in  a 
case  of  this  nature,  when  a  premium  is  proposed 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  efficacy 
of  an  important,  and  in  this  country,  in  some  re- 
respects,  a  new  operation,  your  committee  ap- 
prehend that  no  premium  ought  to  be  granted, 
unless  by  well  attested  experiments,  supported 
by  a  lapse  of  time  sufficient  to  leave  no  question 
of  the  result. 

Mr.  John  Baker  had  entered  also  four  spayed' 
sows,  belonging  to  Gorham  Parsons,  Esq.  for  the 
premium  proposed  for  the  same  operation.  They 
were  in  fine  health  and  completely  healed — nei- 
ther disfigured  nor  weakened  by  the  operation. — 
A  certificate  also  accompanied,  made  by  Gorham 
Parsons,  Esq.  which  will  be  laid  liefore  the  Trus- 
tees for  their  consideration,  conformable  to  their 
proposal,  and  in  case  the  same  shall  be  consider- 
ed, or  shall  be  made  satisfactory  to  them,  they 


JOSL\H  QUINCY, 
NATH'L  INGEHSOLL, 
THOMAS  WILLIAMS, 

JVoddic's  Island. 

REPORT  NO.  :,.—OjY  MAj^UFACTUUES. 
Brighton,  Oct.  10th,  1822. 

The  Committee  on  Manufactures  award : 
The  first  premium  for  Broadcloths,  to  James 

Shepherd  &  Co.  of  Northampton,  §30 

The  second  premium  for  Broadcloths,  to  the 

Wolcott  WoUen  Manufacturing  Co.  20 

The  first  premium  for  Household  Cloth,  to 

Joua.  Mann,  of  Worcester, 
The  second  premium  for  do.  to  Stephen  But- 

rick,  of  Framingham. 
The  first  premium  for  Superfine  Cassimere, 

to  the  Wolcott  Woollen  Manufacturing  Co. 
The  second  premium  for  do.  to  Jas. Shepherd 
&  Co.  of  Northampton  10 

The  first  premium  for  Superfine  Satinet,  to 

Daniel  Ellis  &  Son,  of  Walpole  10 

The  first  premium  for  fine  Flannel,  to  James 

Howarth,  of  Andover  10 

The  first  premium  for  Carpeting,   to  Sarali 

Patrick,  of  Worcester  15 

The  second  premium  for  do.  to  Adolphus  Bar- 
tholomew 7 
The  first  premium  for  Linen  Cloth,  to  Anna 

R.  Putnam,  of  Grafton  8 

The  first  premium  for  Diaper,  to  Mrs.  But- 

nam  10 

The  second  premium  for  do.  to  Susan  Young, 

of  Newbury 
The  first  premium  for  Sewing  Silk,  to  Lem'l 

Healy,  of  Dudley 
The  second  prem.  for  do.  to  Caroline  Brons- 

don,  of  Milton 


The fallo'iVing  ^ratiiitka  arc  also  aivurdcU  : 
To  Clarissa  Fay,  of  New  Braintrce,  for  a  ve- 
ry good  specimen  of  fine  Flannel  g5 
A  premium  being  withheld  on  account  of  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  number  of  yards,  tne  Committee 
recommend  the  gratuity  into  consideration  of  the 
excellence  of  the  fabrick  and  the  importance  ot 
tite  manufacture. — And  for  the  same  reasons  a 
gratuity  of  §3 
Vo  Susan  Warren,  of  Chelmsford,  for  a  piece 

ot  Linen  of  household  manufacture. 
Fo   George  Johnson,  of  Salem,  for  a  speci- 
men of  Duck  by  machinery  of  recent  in- 
vention 10 
[Phis  Duck  is  thought  superior  to  any  brought 
to  this  market  from  Europe,  and  can  be  afforded 
at  a  price  adxantageous  to  the  purchaser.     The 
character  of  the  machinery  employed,  and  the 
:juality  of  the  article,  afford  a  hope  that  duck  may 
liecome  one  of  our  staple  articles.] 
To  Gerry  Fairbanks,  of  Boston,  for  fine  Bea- 
ver Hats                                                                 §20 
[Hats  of  the  same  quality  are  still  imported. — 
Tlie  committee  have  therefore  recommended  a 
liberal  gratuity  in  this  case,  as  there  is  both  stock 
and  skill  enough  in  the  country  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  importation.] 

At  former  exhibitions  the  imitation  Leghorn 
Hats  have  been  of  a  medium  quality  ;  this  year 
there  was  one  specimen  from  Vermont  perhaps 
finer  than  any  ever  imported.  As  it  was  manu- 
factured in  another  State,  the  committee  are  not 
authorized  to  do  more  than  to  commend  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  fabrick. 

For  other  specimens  of  Straw  and  Grass  manu- 
facture, they  recommend  gratuities  as  follows : 
I'o  Ann  Dalrymple,  of  Marlboro',  for  Straw 

Bonnets  §5 

Fo  Mariam  Haven,  of  Hopkinton,  for  do.  5 

To  Sally  and  Eliza  Perry,  of  Brookfield,  for 

a  Grass  Hat  5 

Fo  Betsey   Bennett,  of  Framingham,  for  an 

imitation  Leghorn  Straw  5 

To  Susan  Sherman,  of  Marlboro',  for  do.  3 

To   Mary  and  Hannah  Dobben,  of  Beverly, 

for  Straw  Bonnets  3 

Gratuities  to  the  following  persons  are  likewise 
recommended  for  their  specimens  of  ingenuity 
and  industry : 
To   Fanny  Peirce.  of  New  Braintree,    for  a 

counterpane  and  coverlet  5 

ToSally  PennimaUi  of  New  Braintree,  for  a 

Hearth  Rug  3 

To  Caroline  Fiske,  of  Waltham,  for  a  coun- 
terpane 3 
To  Susan  Stearns,  of  Waltham,   for  a  knit 

mantle  of  cotton  yarn.  2 

To  Mehitable  R.  Dean,  of  Mansfield,  for  a 

Hearth  Rug  3 

To  PriscillaCotton.of  Plymouth,  for  a  Hearth 

Rug  3 

To  Samuel  B.  Pope,  of  Boston,  for  a  specimen 

of  Men's  Boots  0 

Fo  Ann  Heath,  of  Roxbury,  for  a  specimen  of 

fine  Cotton  Hose  5 

To  Rebecca  Jolmson,  of  Boston,  for  a  Hearth 

Rug  3 

To  Sarah  Glover,  of  Dorchester,  for  a  cotton 

counterpane  J 

To  Rhoda  Holman,  of  Bolton,  for  a  fabrick  of 

Silk  weed  - 

ToLevi  Sawyer,  of  Bolton,  for  Woollen  Hose       2 
To  a  female  of  Boston,  for  very  fine  Hose  of 

Merino  Wool  - 

To  Sarah  Moore,  of  Brighton,  for  fine  Down 

Tippets  ~ 

To  Sarah,  Polly  and  Hannah  Lewis,  for  va- 
rious articles  manufactured  from  Down  and 
for  Artificial  Flowers  6 
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To  Nai-.oy  Wluckr,  of  W'oixcsicr,  for  Fans 
iiiuimiactured  tVoni  Foatlu-rs 
Messrs.  Barrett,  Tilcston  &  Co.  of  Staten  Isl 
and,  presented  for  inspection  sonic  very  hand- 
some Woollen  Tatjle  Cloths  and  Silk.  Handker- 
chiefs as  specimens  of  their  work  in  the  art  ol 
Printing  and  Dying.  These  deserve  mention  as 
highly  creditable  to  tlie  taste  and  skill  of  the 
manufacturers.  The  Handkerchiefs  exhibited 
were  originally  striped  and  cross-barred  silks. — 
They  were  shop  goods  danuiijed — the  original 
colors  were  extracteil — they  were  redyed  and 
pi'inted  as  cxhil)ited. 

With  respect  to  the  progres  of  our  principal 
woollen  manufactures,  the  Committee  think  it 
may  be  useful  on  this  occasion  to  remark — that 
Flaiuiels  of  every  degree  of  fineness  required  for 
home  consumption  may  he  manufactured  at  rea- 
sonable prices  with  the  machinery  and  skill  now 
in  the  country.  That  our  best  cassimeres  are 
substantial,  well  made  and  well  finished,  and  ap- 
proach nearer  to  those  of  first  quality  made  in 
England,  than  our  best  broadcloths  do  to  the  best 
of  tliat  country. 

That  our  best  Broadcloths  are  improving  pro- 
gressively with  the  gain  of  experience,  and  faster 
as  respects  goodness  and  the  style  of  finishing  than 
fineness,  and  there  is  stiU  room  for  improvement 
in  the  dying  and  dressing. 

There  were  no  extra  fine  Broadcloths  at  the 
exhibition.  This  may  be  accounted  for  without 
discreditingthc  manufacturers,  by  adverting  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  full  demand  for  cloths  of  a  me- 
dium quality,  at  prices  which  give  a  large  profit  ; 
the  manufacturers  are  under  no  inducement  there- 
fore to  attempt  extra  fine  cloths.  However  much 
it  might  gratify  our  pride  to  see  cloths  of  this  de- 
scription spread  before  the  public  at  our  annual 
exhibitions,  it  is  neither  for  the  interest  of  the 
manufacturer  nor  of  the  country,  that  it  should  at 
present  be  gratified.  The  best  cloths  shown  at 
the  hall  this  year,  were  some  pieces  from  the 
Litchfield  Woollen  Factory  in  Connecticut,  offer- 
ed not  for  premium  but  for  exhibition  ;  and  these 
were  thought  by  the  Committee  deserving  of  an 
honorable  mention  on  this  occasion.  No  Cotton 
Cloths  were  exhibited  ;  and  this  among  other  cir- 
cumstances may  be  considered  as  proof  that  they 
require  no  encouragement  beyond  that  afforded 
by  the  present  good  market. 

RICHARD  SULLIVAN,  ^  ,> 


thread  may  be  gaged  at  any  number  which  mav 
)C  wunti-d.  Tlie  size  is  very  compact  and  tulv-^ 
up  a  less  number  of  square  feet  on  the  floor,  t'.iaii 
a  common  spinning  wheel.  Bnt  the  Committee 
had  no  certificate  of  its  power  or  evidence  of  its 
being  used  in  any  family, and  found  to  be  by  cxpe- 
rin\ent  capable  of  facilitating  domestic  spinning. 
In  their  oj)inion  this  is  the  only  test  of  its  real 
utility.  Tliey  think  it  a  sutiiciently  simple  and  in  ■ 
genions  macliinc.  lint  whether  it  will  perform 
all  that  is  j)roiiiised,  your  Committee,  are  for  the 
reason  above  stated,  not  able  to  decide  ;  and  the 
machine  not  being  within  any  of  the  specified  ob- 
jects of  premium,  your  Committee  do  not  deem 
themselves  justified  in  recommending  under  the 
circumstances,  any  specific  premium. 

The  machine  wiiicli  most  attracted  the  attention 
of  your  Committee,  was  one  presented  by  Joseph 
Pope,  Esq.  of  Boston,  a  gentleman  long  known  by 
the  public  by  his  inventions  and  mechanical  inge- 
nuity. This  machine  is  patented — intended  to 
work  by  hand,  in  its  present  model,  but  eae ily  ca 
pable  of  being  enlarged  and  applied  to  a  horse 
power 

The  material  to  be  threshed,  passes  through  op- 
posite sets  of  surfaces  placed  transversely  in  a 
frame.  They  are  respectively  moving  rods — and 
constitute  a  threshing  power  on  an  open  floor 
composed  of  stationary  rods. 

It  was  stated  to  your  Committee  that  it  thresh- 
ed fifty  bushels  of  grain  in  12  hours — and  four 
bushels  and  13  quarts  of  oats  in  one  hour — and 
that  a  common  sized  sheaf  passes  through  it  and 
is  completely  threshed  in  one  minute.  The  labor 
is  done  by  two  hands,  one  destined  to  turn  it,  the 
other  to  feed  it,  or  one  man  and  two  boys  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  experiment  made  before  the  Committee, 
it  threshed  the  grain  out  perfectly.  And  it  is  ob- 
vious that  with  a  very  small  expense,  it  may  be 
converted  into  a  machine  for  cutting  straw  with- 
out any  injury  to  its  threshing  power. 

Owing  to  an  accident,  for  which  the  owner  of 


WM.  LAWRENCE, 

REPORT  ^O.  A.—I.^-VE.A'TIOjVS. 

The  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  to  whom  were 
referred  the  subject  of  inventions,  report — 

That  they  have  had  the  gratification  of  inspect 
ing  a  number  of  machines  connected  with  the  fa 
cilitating  manufactures  and  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture, which  have  been  deposited  in  the  society's 
room,  but  none  coming  within  the  exact  terms  of 
their  commission,  except  a  Cast  Iron  Roller, 
which  was  duly  entered  for  premium  by  Aaron 
Willard,  of  Boston.  This  roller  is  apparently  an 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  roller.  It  consists  of 
two  rollers  moving  upon  one  axis,  and  thereby 
turns  easier  and  makes  less  ridges.  But  the  own- 
er not  being  present  nor  any  person  in  his  behalf, 
the  Committee  have  not  been  able  to  make  those 
inquiries  which  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  a- 
ward  any  premium. 

The  next  machine  presented  for  their  examina- 
tion and  entered  for  premium,  was  a  vertical  fami- 
ly spinner,  invented  by  John  Brown,  of  Provi- 
dence, and  presented  for  premium  by  J.  R.  New- 
ell. It  isapparently  capable  of  spinning  with  from 
six  to  twelve  spindles,  and  it  was  stated  to  your 
Committee  chat  a  girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age  oi 
common  capacity  iscapable  of  tending  it — that  the 


the  m  achine  is  not  responsible,  it  was  not  duly  en- 
entered,  although  it  was  brought  to  Brighton  and 
deposited  in  the  society's  room  in  proper  seas  on 
for  that  purpose. 

As  your  Committee  consider  the  machine  as 
likely  to  be  very  useful,  and  as  Mr.  Pope  has  been 
at  great  expense  and  trouble  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  it  to  Brighton,  your  committee  appreher.d 
that  some  notice  ought  to  be  taken  of  it,  and  they 
therefore  recommend  that  he  should  have  a  pre- 
mium of  §20,  he  producing  the  requisite  certifi- 
cates of  its  being  used  and  approved  by  a  practi- 
cal farmer. 

Mr.  Newell  also  presented  for  premium  a  corn- 
sheller,  on  a  horizontal  movement,  on  a  wooden 
barrel. 

The  Committee  did  not  see  its  power,  but  ap- 
prehend it  may  be  made  a  useful  machine,  with 
some  improvement,  but  do  not  consider  them- 
selves auttiorized  in  its  present  state  to  av/ard  a 
premium. 

The  same  gentleman  jiresented  for  exhibition  a 
number  of  excellent  and  approved  Englisli  ma- 
chines, and   also  some  of   the  invention   of  this 
country,  among  these  tliey  notice 
An  English  Turnip  Cutter. 
Three  Double  Mould  Ploughs. 
Batson's  Scarifier. 
Batson's  Cultivator. 
Howard's  Patent  Plough. 
Also,  an  English  hay  maker,  sent  from  Balti- 
more.    All  of  them    are  worthy  of  the   attention 
of  gentlemen  interested  in  improving  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country,  and  their  being  brought  to 
Brighton  for  exhibition,  does  great  credit  to  the 
attention  and  zeal  of  Mr.  Newell. 

A  patent  threshing  machine  invented  by  — 


and  also  a  patent  hulling  or  smut  machine,  ac- 
comjianied  by  strong  and  luimerons  printed  re- 
commendations, were  presented  for  the  inspection 
of  your  Committee,  but  they  had  no  opportunity 
to  judge  of  their  respective  operations. 

JOSIAH  QUINCEY, 
C;VRUS  AL(iER, 
PAUL  MOODV. 


NO.  5.—  irORKEAr  OXEJV. 
The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  .\griculture.  to  decide 
on  the  claims  for  premium  for  tlie  best  irorlc- 
ing-  Oxen,  at  the  Cattle  Show  at  Brighton,  Oct. 
10,  consisting  of  John  Welles,  Silas  Gates  and 
Elijah  Perry, 

REPORT : 
That  they  were  well  pleased  to  find  amongst 
the  other  distinguished  evidences  of  improve- 
ment at  their  show,  an  increased  number  of 
Working  Cattle,  superior  to  any  previous  exhi- 
bition. 

Twelve  yoke  of  Working  Oxen  were  entered 
and  appeared  to  contest  for  the  premiums  offered 
by  the  Society. 

The  Cattle  were  in  general  in  their  training 
more  perfect,  and  the  committee  feel  confident 
that  the  community  may  look  forward  to  the  most 
gratifying  results. 

After  taking  into  view  the  strength  in  refer- 
ence to  their  age  and  size,  the  equality  of  match, 
the  docility  and  training,  as  well  as  oxXxcv general 
circumsta7ices,  the  Committee  unanimously  agreed 
to  award  the  following  premiuns  : 
To  Luther  Whitney,  of  Sutton,  first  pre- 
mium g30  00 
To  Peter  Darling,  of  Sutton,  second  pre- 
mium 25  GO 
To  John  Sherman,  of  Sutton,  third  premium  20  00 
To  Daniel  Marble,  of  Sutton,  half  of  the 

fourth  premium  7  50 

To   Jonas  L.  Sibley,  of  Sutton,  the  other 

half  of  the  fourth  premium  7  50 

To  Capt.  Joseph  Curtis,  of  Roxbury,  the 

fifth  premium  10  00 

The  Committee  were  all  pleased  to  see  so 
favourable  an  illustration  of  the  benefit  of  the 
Ox  Team,  as  was  generally  presented,  the  use 
of  which  cannot  but  be  considered  as  including 
the  most  essential  interests  of  the  state. 

To  the  honour  of  a  small  but  respectable  sec- 
tion of  the  country  it  receives  a  principal  part 
of  the  premiums  of  the  Society.  But  it  isj  be- 
lieved that  no  man  will  doubt  the  distinction  is 
well  merited.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other 
parts  of  the  state  will  feel  excited  to  such  an 
exertion  as  will  spread  the  evidences  of  our 
farmers  care  and  skill  more  equally  over  the 
state,  and  thus  the  great  object  of  the  Society 
in  the  advancement  of  the  honour  and  interest  of 
the  Commonwealth  be   promoted. 

(Signed)  J.  WELLES,  Chairman. 

No.  6. — Ploughing  Alatch. 
The  Committee  on  the    Ploughing  Match,  con- 
sisting   of  John    Prince,    Benjamin    Goddard, 
and   S.    G.  Derby,  having  attended  the  duty 
assigned  them,  beg  leave  to 

REPORT ; 
That  the  ground  selected  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  was  a  very 
though  green  sward  of  20  years  lay,  and  had 
been  chiefly  used  as  pasture  for  fat  cattle,  was 
previously  laid  off  in  lots  of  sixteen  rods  long 
nd  one  and  a  quarter  rods  wide,  making  one 
eighth  of  an  acre,  (which  was  less  than  was 
wished,  but  being  the  only  spot  convenient  that 
cou1;l  be  procured,  could  not  admit  of  their  be- 
ing larger) — the  soil   excellent   and   free    from 
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stones  or  trees,   and  each  team  had  a  perfectly 

equal  chance.    The  ploughs  were  duly   entered 

for  the  contest,    and   the  ploughmen  drew  for 

lots  as  follows : 

No.  1. Aaron  Davis  Williams,  of  Roxbury,  one 

pair  of  oxen,  Lewis  Bliss  ploughman,  David 
Howe  driver — Warren's  Dedham  plough,  with 
wheel  and  cutter — 18  furrows — finished  in  34 
minutes. 

No.  2. — Jonas  L.  Sibley,  of  Sutton,  one  pair  of 
oxen,  Samuel  Sibley  ploughman,  Peter  Dar- 
ling 2d  driver — Common  Sutton  plough,  with 
wheel — 17  furrows — 23  minutes. 

No.  3. Stedman  Williams,    of    Roxbury,    two 

pair  of  oxen,  Stedman  Williams,  ploughman, 
Samuel  Prince  driver — Warren's  of  Dedham 
plough,  with  wheel — 18  furrows — 26  minutes 
30  seconds. 

No.  4. — Joseph  Curtis,  of  Roxbury,  two  pair 
oxen,  Luke  Rollins  ploughman,  Amos  Wyman 
driver — Warren's  Dedham  plough,  with  wheels 
and  cutter — 20  furrows — 27  minutes  30  se- 
conds. 

No.  5. — Luther  Whiting,  of  Sutton,  two  pair 
oxen.  Royal  T.  Marble  ploughman,  Luther 
Whiting  driver — Sutton  plough,  with  wheel — 
16 — furrows — 30  minnutes. 

No.  6. — Aaron  D.  Williams,  of  Roxbiiry,  one 
pair  oxen,  Thomas  Howe,  plough  man  a?id  dri- 
x<er — Warren  of  Dedham  plough,  with  wheel 
— 19  furrows — 46  minutes. 

No.  7. — Silas  Dudley,  of  Sutton  two  pair  oxen, 
Silas  Dudley  ploughman,  Joseph  Dudley  driver 
— Warren  of  Dedham  plough,  with  wheel  and 
cutter — 17  furrows — 26  minutes. 

No.  8. — Isaac  Cook,  of  Brookline,  one  pair  oxen, 
Caleb  Miller  {itoughmun  and  driver — Warren 
of  Dedham  plough,  with  wheel  and  cutter — 
19  furrows — 33  minutes. 

No.  9. — Moses  Seaver,  of  Brighton,  one  pair  ox- 
en, Moses  Seaver  ploughman,  Benjamin  Por- 
ter driver — Howard  of  Hingham's  plough 
with  weel — 20  furrows — 24  minutes. 

No.  10. — John  Sherman,  of  Sutton,  one  pair  ox- 
en, Asa  Cummings  ploughman,  John  Sherman 
driver — Sutton  plough  with  wheel — 18  furrows 
—22  minutes. 

Previous  to  the  ploughing,  it  was  distinctly 
stated  by  the  committee,  that  the  furrow  must 
be  not  less  than  5 J  inches  deep,  and  their 
greatest  wish  as  little  to  exceed  10  inches  in 
the  width  of  furrow  as  was  possible,  and  not  to 
hurry  their  cattle,  as  they  conceived  the  best 
•■work  could  not  be  performed  if  over  driven — 
and  that  goodness  of  work,  together  with  that 
of  cattle,  would  be  a  great  object  in  deciding 
premiums,  as  well  as  cheapness  of  labour. 

They  have  great  pleasure  in  stating,  that  the 
work  was  well  done,  and  most  of  it  in  a  supe- 
rior style,  and  that  those  competitors  who  failed 
in  obtaining  premiums,  was  because  the  Com- 
mittee had  it  in  their  power  to  award  only 
three  among  ten  claimants — indeed,  they  con 
ceive  praise  is  due  to  all  the  ploughmen,  who 
discovered  great  skill  in  the  management  of 
their  implements,  and  the  cattle  were  univer- 
sally excellent — and  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee  that  they  should  not  be 
hurried,  they  could  generally  have  proceeded 
in  another  one  eighth  of  an   acre  with  ease. 

The  Committee  have  been  unanimous  in 
their  awards  after  a  very  critical  examination, 
as  follows: 

1st  premium  to  Isaac  Cook  $20 

Caleb  Miller,  ploughman  10 

do.         do.         driver  5 — 35 

2d  premium  to  Joseph  Curtis  12 

Luke  Rollins,  ploughman  6 

AmosiWyman,  driver  3 — 2i 


3d  premium  to  Stedman  Williams 

do.  do.  ploughman 

Samuel  Prince,  driver 


8  those  exhibited  in  any  former  year.     The   roots 

4  of  Mangel   Wurtzel,  sent    by  Dr.   Chaplin,    of 

2 — 14  Cambridgeport,  were  very   large,   and  in  great 

perfection.     The   Doctor   also  presented  to  the 

g70  Society  a  very  fine  Watermelon,   from  his   own 

All  which  is  submitted,  garden,    which     weighed    about     twenty-three 

JOHN  PRINCE,  pounds.     From  the  farm  of  Edward   Sparhawk, 

BENJAMIN  GODDARD,  Esq.  of  Brighton,  some  "  Silverskin"  Onions,  un- 

SAMUEL  G.  DERBY.       commonly  large.     From  the  garden  of  Mr.  Wil- 

liam    Ackres,   of    Brooklyne,  some   roots  of  the 

No.  7. — Agrinihural  Experiments.  'common  Red  Beat,  of  an   early  kind,  and   of  a 

The   committee    on   Agricultural   Experiments,  size  seldom    equalled.     Mr.  Josiah   Coolidge,  of 
to   whom  was  also  committed  the  inspection  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Murdock,  of  Mil- 
sundry   articles    of    Manufacture,  for     which   »«".  exhibited  some  very  laige  Winter  Squash- 
premiums  were  offered,  ^s-     ^"^  irom  the  farm  of  the  former   weighed 
RFPORT-                                 !  forty-seven  pounds.     From  the  farm  of  General 
.  jj^ii^  jjj  Newton,  some  Carrots,  Ruta  Baga,  and 
That  five  several  parcels  of  Cheese,  of  more  English  Turnips,  all  of  them  very  large,  "  taken 
than   one    year   old  ;    and   seventeen   parcels  of  from  a  field  of  two  acres,  without  any  cultiva- 
new   Cheese,  were  offered  for  the  Society's  pre-  tion,  but  what  was  common  to  the  whole  field." 
miums;  which,    in  the  opinion  of  your   commit-  prom  the  farm  of  Capt.  N.  Ingersoll,  of  Brook- 
tee,  are  superior  to  any  hitherto  exhibited;  all  lyne,    some   Amak,  being  a  new  variety  of  the 
made   in   the  town    of  New    Bramtree,  in   the  Carrot.     From  the  orchai-d  of  Mr.  Henry  Hough- 
county  of    Worcester,   excepting  one   parcel   of  ton,  of    Bolton,    in    the   County   of   Worcester, 
five  cheeses,  made  by  Mr.  John  Ayres,  of  Oak- gome  Blue   Pearmains,  which  were  supposed  to 
ham  in   the  same   county;    of  the  former,   that  ^eigh   not    less  than   one    pound   each.      Fn  m 
from  the  dairy  of  Capt.  John  Hunter,  was  con-  the  garden  of  James  White,  Esq.  in  Dorchester, 
sidered  to  be  the  richest  and  best  made  cheese,  ;„  the  County  of  Norfolk,  two  specimens  of  the 
and  is  entitled  to  the  premium   of  ten  dollars ;  Cotton  Plant,  which  grew  in  the  open  air,  with- 
that  from  the  dairy  of    Capt.    Ebencser  Tidd,  out  particular  care  ;  one  of  which  was  Sea  Is- 
the  next  best,  and  is  entitled  to  the  premium  of  land,  the  other  Upland.    The  pods  on  both  were 
five  dollars.     Of  the  new  Cheese,  that  from  the  ^ell  filled  with  Cotton. 

dairy  of  Mr.  William  Earl,  was  considered  to  be  Prom  the  farm  of  Captain  Joseph  Warren,  in 
the  best,  and  is  entitled  to  the  premium  of  ten  Brighton,  some  ears  of  Corn,  said  to  be  of  a  very 
dollars;  that  from  the  dairy  of  Major  Roswell  productive  kind,  "  from  three  stalks  ten  ears  were 
Converse,  the  next  best,  and  is  entitled  to  the  taken."  From  the  orchard  of  Col.  James  Wil- 
premium  of  five  dollars.  der,  in  Sterling,  a  very  large  fine  Apple,  called 

Several   parcels  of  fine   flavored  Butter  were  "  Eve's  Apnles."    From  the  farm  of  Dr.  Eliakim 
also  exhibited,  uncommonly  well  made,  the  but-  Morse,  in  Watertown,  some  fine  ears  of  the  eight 
termilk    being   more   perfectly    expressed    than  and  twelve  rowed  Indian  Corn. 
usual  ;   that  from  the  dairy  of  Miss  Mary  Clark,  yy  order  of  the  Committee, 

of  Watertown,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  was  THOS.  L.  WINTHROP,  C/iairman. 

considered  to  be  the  best;  that  from  the   dairy;      October  9th.  1822. 

of  Col.  Stephen  Hastings,  of  Sterling,  in  the  The  claims  for  premiums  on  Agricultural  ex- 
County  of  Worcester,  the  next  best— the  form-  periraents,  will  not  be  decided  until  the  Trustees' 
er  is  entitled  to  the  premium  of  ten  dollars,  and  Meeting  in  December;  affording  time  for  the 
the  latter  to  the  premium  of  five  dollars.  competitors  to  offer  the  evidence  required.     The 

For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Butter  and  Cheese,  Committee  will  make  an  additional  Report  soon 
made   between  the  15th   day   of    May,  and  the  after  that  period. 

first  day   of  October,    from  not    less    than  four  

cows,    the   quantity  of    the    Butter  and  of   the'  Brighton  toasts. 

Cheese,  and  the  number  of  cows,  to  betaken'  At  the  anniversary  Dinner,  there  were  a  num- 
into  consideration,  Mr.  William  Earl,  of  New  ber  of  good,  some  complimentary,  and  a  few 
Braintree,  has  exhibited  sufficient  testimony,  in  sparkling  Toasts  drunk.  We  have  room  for  a 
the  opinion  of    your  committee,  to  entitle   him  few  of  them. 

to  the  premium  of  twenty  dollars.  |     The  Coulter  an  the  land — the  Keel  an  the  sea — 

Messrs.  Brewer  and  Jordan,  of  Roxbury,  are  May  the  first  run  deep  and  both  run  clear:  and 
entitled  to  the  premium  of  ten  dollars,  for  the  uU  who  hold  the  handle  or  the  helm,  find  honor 
best  specimen  of  Sole   Leather  ;    for   the   next  and  reward. 

best  specimen,  Messrs.  Benjamin  Mirick  &  Co.  Our  mother  Earth — Mav  those  have  the  best 
also  of  Roxbury,  are  entitled  lo  the  premium  of  share  in  her  affections,  who  take  the  plough 
five  dollars.  share. 

Five  barrels  of  Flour,  from  the  wheat  raised  The  world — \  great  Cattle  Show,  where  the 
the  present  season,  on  the  farm  of  Gorham  Par-  best  animals  are  those  who  are  not  overjieshy  nor 
sons,  Esq.  in  Brighton,  and  manufactured  at  the  underfed. 

"  City  Mills,"  lately  erected  on  the  "  Western  The  noblest  part  of  our  exhibition — that  which 
Avenue,"  very  little  inferior  in  quality  to  the  j^  above  price,  and  needs  no  premium — the  Show 
best   made    Philadelphia  flour,    were    exhibited  of  New  England  Yeomanry. 

by  Mr.  Benjamin  T.  Reed,  Agent  of  the  Pro-  By  Professor  Everett — Colleges,  Universities, 
prietors  of  said  Mills,  and  are  entitled  to  the  and  Cattle  Shows — May  all  their  pens  do  them 
premium  of  twenty-five  dollars.  ;  equal  credit. 

A  sample  of  Starch,  in  imitation  of  the  Po-j  ^y  Won.Mv.  Quincy — The  Presidential  Plough- 
land  Starch,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Robert  Hewes,  ing  Match — May  the  working  ox  beat  the  fillies, 
of  Boston  ;  an*  a  sample  of  Mustard,  manufactur-  By  George  Blake,  Esq. — The  American  Plough 
ed  by  Mr.  Abraham  Bickford,  also  of  Boston,  and  the  American  Prow — May  theirs  be  the  vic- 
were  exhibited — both  appeared  to  be  of  a  very  toryonthe /'/a/?:  as  on  the  Main. 
good  quality,   perhaps   equal  to  any   imported  ;  -^-  O  ^^a 

no  premiums  the  present  year,  for  either  of  these 
articles,  were  offered  by  the  Trustees.  from  the  new  England  farmer. 

The  vegetables  brought  to  the  Society's  Hall  This  is  the  season  when  farmers  are  gather- 
very  far  exceeded  in  quantity,  variety,  and  size,  ing  in  their  produce  and  estimating  the  quanti- 
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ties.  They  muv  readily  measure  their  grain  Ijy 
the  bushel,  aiui  weigh  their  flax  bv  the  pound ; 
but  to  ascertain  the  number  of  their  i;allons  of 
cider  they  will   find  attended  with  difficulty. 

Some  years  ago  I  undertook  to  write  a  new 
treatise  of  arithmetic,  better  adapted  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  learner  and  agricultural  business 
than  any  heretofore  published  ;  in  the  compos- 
ing of  which  I  did  not  take  any  thing  for  granted, 
but  demonstrated  and  proved  every  rule  that 
I  laid  down. 

In  gaugiiiff  I  found  that  all  the  rules  that  any 
authors  had  laid  down  were  either  very  errone- 
ous, or  required  such  a  tedious  calculation  with 
a  vast  number  of  figures  as  to  be  liable  to  error, 
and  that  their  diagonal  and  gauging  rods  were  at 
best  but  a  random  way  of  guessing  at  the  con 
tents  of  casks  of  different  proportions. 

1  tried  various  ways  to  raise  a  theorem  more 
simple,  plain  and  correct,  than  any  that  I  could 
find  published,  and  after  nearly  despairing  of 
finding  any  better  or  more  short  than  the  rule 
laid  down  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  James 
Ferguson,  I  accidentally  hit  on  the  following 

1st.  Multiply  the  mean  diameter  by  itself. 

2d.  Multiply  the  product  by  the  length. 

3d.  Multiply  that  product  by  34. 

4th.  Strike  off  four  decimal  points  and  you 
have  the  true  contents  in  gallons  and  decimal 
parts  of  gallons. 

The  excellence  of  this  rule  is,  it  avoids  the 
tedious  process  of  any  long  division,  and  does 
not  require  one  fourth  part  of  the  number  of 
figures  as  the  shortest  rule  laid  down  by  James 
Ferguson,  and  it  is  equally  correct  in  casks  of  any 
proportion. 

The  dimensions  should  be  exactly  taken  with 
a  scale  that  has  the  inches  divided  into  tenths 
and  the  work  will  stand  as  follows :  Suppose  the 
cask.  Bung  diameter,  28  inches 

Head     do.  20 


Length, 


2)48 

24  mean  dia 

24 


Multiply  by  length, 


Multiply  by 


73728 
55296 


62,6688 


The  true  content  is  62  gallons  and  ,6588  deci 
mal  parts  of  another  gallon. 

I  could  readily  give  a  demonstration  of  this 
theorem  on  the  principles  of  Euclid,  but  leave 
that  as  an  exercise  for  the  students  of  mathema- 
ticks,  perhaps  if  they  do  not  immediately  hit  on 
this  theorem,  they  may  some  other. 

This  concise  rule  makes  the  small  allowance 
that  James  Ferguson  recommended  for  the 
spheroidical  figure  of  casks,  and  if  it  deviates,  it 
gives  a  little  too  much  by  the  inside  of  the  casks 
not  being  geometrically  round. 

If  there  is   any  readier  way  to  find  the   con- 
tents of  a  cask,  I  believe  I  have  it   in  a  treatise 
I  have  written  on  a  iiew  science,  that  I  call  Semi 
Geometry,  and  which  teaches  hov^-  to  project  a! 
most  every  thing  necessary  in  country  business, 


with  a  plain  scale  of  equal  parts,  and  pair  of 
dividers,  without  any  calculations  by  numbers. 
I  carried  it  so  far  as  to  project  extracting  the 
Cithe  root  and  gauging  casks,  and  finding  their 
ullage. 

To  find  the  contents  of  a  cask  by  semi  geome- 
try is  a  very  handsome  projection,  but  the  fi- 
gure cannot  be  intelligibly  described  in  a  newspa 
per,  without  a  large  plate — yet,  to  such  as  are 
well  versed  in  Euclid  I  may  render  myself  in- 
telligible, for  to  such  if  they  are  expert  with  a 
scale  and  dividers  the  contents  of  a  cask,  without 
any  calculation,  may  be  projected  into  a  paral- 
lelogram, of  equal  contents  superficial  measure 
That  for  a  large  cask,  would  be  extensive,  and 
may  be  reduced,  although  231,  the  cubic  inches 
in  a  gallon,  is  an  uncouth  number  to  divide — it 
will  divide  by  3  and  77  only;  then  suppose  the 
parallelogram  is  projected  for  3  inches  deep,  we 
have  77  to  divide  again,  that  will  divide  by  7 
and  11  only,  then  project  the  reduced  parallelo- 
gram to  one  of  equal  content  11  wide,  then  step 
off  the  gallons  by  7. 

Semi  geometry  is  a  science  that  all  farmers 
ought  to  learn,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  lay  out 
any  kind  of  farmers  or  mechanical  business 

In  my  treatise  of  arithmetic  I  taught  decimals 
with  whole  numbers  from  the  first  numeration 
table,  in  order  to  suit  the  currency  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  I  taught  that  there  was  but  simply 
the  nine  numbers  in  nature,  that  any  thing  fur- 
ther than  nine  was  but  repetition,  according  to 
place  in  the  numeration  table.  That  nine  was 
the  Crown  Aiiinber,  and  would  prove  any  cal- 
culation within  the  four  rules  in  whole  numbers 
and  taught  how  to  prove  them,  as  also  if  there 
was  an  error  in  multiplication  to  shew  whether 
it  was  made  in  multiplying  or  adding,  and  if  in 
long  division  whether  in  multiplying  or  sub- 
tracting. 

When  I  came  to  treat  of  interest,  I  disliked 
very  much  any  rules  that  I  could  find  published 
for  calculating  interest  for  days  or  broken  time, 
as  the  work  was  too  tedious  and  too  much  lost 
in  little  fractional  remainders  to  be  correct.  I 
tried  a  variety  of  ways  to  form  some  better  and 
more  exact  rule  that  would  not  require  so 
many  figures — until  I  discoversed  ni)ie }tro/iortion- 
ate  Eogarit/nns  (and  there  is  no  more  in  nature) 
that  will  shew  the  interest  of  any  broken  sum 
of  dollars  and  cents  for  any  broken  time  or  num- 
ber of  days,  or  at  any  rate  per  cent — and  bring 
out  the  whole  in  one  sum  to  the  ten  thousandth 
part  of  of  a  cent,  with  less  figuring  than  any  other 
mode,  and  without  any  division,  which  I  believe 
the  greatest  of  my  discoveries. 

I  shewed  them  at  several  of  the  banks  that  I 
could  calculate  interest  quicker  and  more  cor- 
rect than  any  clerks  they  had — but  they  spurn- 
ed at  such  instruction.  I  then  tried  to  sell  my 
co/iy  right  to  several  printers — they  would  not 
buy  it  because  they  said  it  was  not  like  Dil- 
morlh's  and  other  treatises.  I  told  them  if  it  was 
like  other  treatises  there  would  be  no  need  for 
them  to  buy  it — and  that  if  people  would  be 
such  slaves  to  custom  as  not  to  look  at  any  thing 
new,  they  never  would  advance  in  improve- 
ment. 

At  this  advanced  period  of  life  I  believe  that 
my  labours  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  must 
die  with  me,  except  some  few  ideas  that  may 
be  retailed  in  newspapers. 

SAMUEL  PRESTON. 
Stockfiort,  Pa.  Sefit.  19,  1822. 


Refiresentatives   of  the    Jiext    Congress    by    the 
new  afifiortionment. 
The   following   is  the  rate   of  apportionment, 
according  to  which,  the  Members  of  the  House 


7 

North  Carolina 

l.T 

6 

South  Carolina 

'.) 

13 

Georgia 

7 

2 

Alabama 

2 

6 

Mississippi 

1 

5 

Louisiana 

."> 

34 

Tennessee 

9 

6 

Kentucky 

12 

2b 

Ohio 

U 

1 

Indiana 

O 

9 

Illinois 

X 

22 

Missouri 

1 

of  Representatives  for  the  next  Congress  are 
to  be  chosen  (the  present  Congress  being  com- 
posed according  to  the  old  ratio.)  The  whole 
number  is  212,  exclusive  of  the  three  territories; 
of  whom 

Maine  has 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Prom  the  London  Farmer's  Journal. 
EXPERIMENTS  ON  SEED  WHEAT  WITH 
STEEPS,  &c. 
Sir,  Surry,  2Sth  June,  1822. 

In  consequence  of  the  strong  recommendation 
given  to  blue  and  green  vitriol  as  a  preventive  of 
smut  and  slug,  I  was  induced  to  try  it  in  prepar- 
ing the  seed  for  two  fields  last  autumn.  By  way 
of  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  I  sowed  about  one  third  of 
each  field  with  the  preparation  of  each  vi- 
triol, and  one  third  with  only  the  common 
preparation  of  lime.  The  seed  was  free  from 
smut,  and  so  is  the  crop.f  So  far  with  clean  seed 
I  consider  vitriol  useless,  but  with  seed  mfected 
with  smut,  the  following  experiment  will  show  a 
different  result. 

I  had  given  to  me  a  sample  of  old  Scotch  wheat 
that  appeared  free  from  smut;  this  I  divided  into 
two  parcels,  to  try  if  seed  was  easily  impregnated 
with  smut,  and  for  this  purpose  I  procured  some 
smut  balls,  and  rubbed  one  half  of  the  seed  with  the 
dust.  I  then  divided  each  parcel  into  seven  others, 
and  prepared  and  sowed  100  grains  of  each,  on  the 
26th  of  October  last,  in  the  following  manner. 

The  odd  numbers  refer  to  wheat  taken  from 
the  sample  ;  the  even  numbers  to  the  wheat  rub- 
bed with  smut  balls. 


EXPERIMENT. 

1.  The  dry  seed. 

2.  Same. 

3.  Wetted  with  spi-ing 
water  and  dried  with 
quick  lime. 

4.  Same. 

5.  Boiling  water  poured 
on  quick  lime  to  make 
it  the  thickness  of 
cream,  wheat  mere- 
ly immersed  and  tak- 
en out  to  dry. 
Same. 

Green  vitriol,  propor- 
tion 1  lb.  a  bushel, 
seed  steeped  3  hours. 
Same. 

9.  Same,  but  dried  with 
quick  lime. 

10.  Same. 

11.  Blue  vitriol,  propor- 
tion i  lb.  a  bushel, 
seed  steeped  three 
hours. 


RESULT. 

1.  One  grain  produced, 
six  ears  of  smut. 

2.  Upwards  of  100  ears 
of  smut. 

3.  Free. 


4.  A  few  plants  pro- 
duced smut. 

5.  Free. 


6.  Free. 

7.  Free. 


8.  A  few  plants  prti- 
duced  smut. 

9.  Free. 

10.  A   few   plants  pro* 
duced  smut. 

11.  Free. 


t  One  field  was  much   injured  by  the  slug  and 
worm  in  the  autumn,  the  other  esca/ied. 
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12.  Same.  I  12-  Free. 

13.  Same,  but  dried  with  I  13.  Free, 
quiciv  lime.  I 

14.  Same.  |  14.  Free. 

Neai-ly  every  grain  grew  ;  the  wheat  looks  to- 
lerably even,  and  remarkably  well,  but  I  am  a- 
fraidthe  birds  will  destroy  the  corn  before  harvest, 
so  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  give  you  an  account 
of  the  different  samples. 

It  appears  from  the  above,  that  boiling  water 
and/iuick  lime,  as  well  as  blue  vitriol,  are  effec- 
tual remedies  against  smut.  But  those  steeped 
ill  vitriol  lost  most  plant  in  the  autumn,  and  suf- 
fered more  from  enemies  than  either  of  the  others. 
1  remain,  your's,  &c. 

PHILOMEL. 


OR    THE    AMERICAN    KARMER. 

TO  MAKE  A  RABBIT  WARKEN. 

Dig  a  pit  from  4  to  6  feet  wide,  and  4  feet 
deep — 8  or  10  feet  long — set  posts  down  at  each 
corner,  and  let  them  come  about  3  feet  above  the 
ground.  Board  up  the  sides,  leaving  the  breadth 
of  one  plank  on  each  side  a  foot  from  the 
ground  unboarded.  In  this  space  dig  holes  in 
the  wall  a  few  inches  at  convenient  distances, 
and  put  your  English  Rabbits  in  after  it  is  co- 
vered and  has  a  door  with  a  lock  and  key. 
They  will  soon  complete  what  you  have  left  un- 
finished in  the  wall,  by  burrowing  several  feet 
into  it — a  plank  should  be  fixed  with  hinges  to 
trice  up  and  to  be  let  down  by  a  string  on  each 
side  over  the  holes,  to  enable  you  to  catch  them 
when  you  please,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
altering  the  males,  or  of  killing  them  for  the  ta- 
ble— never  keep  more  than  one  male  in  the 
warren,  for  the  sake  of  peace.  S.  H. 


A.MEU1CAN  FAllMlvK. 


WINE,  GRAPE  CUTTINGS,  CIDER,  &c. 

Vineyard,  near  George  Town,  D.  C. 

Sept.  nth,  1822. 
Jt  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

^Dear  Sir, — I  have  just  finished  making  wine 
from  my  small  Vineyard — I  have  four-tenths  of 
an  acre  planted  near  my  house.  The  cuttings 
remained  one  year  in  the  nursery,  and  the  year 
before  last  they  were  planted  out  where  they 
now  stand.  The  first  year  they  took  good  root, 
the  next  they  grew  luxuriantly,  and  this  is  the 
first  year  of  their  bearing.  Sixty-three  vines  of 
the  Constantia  have  produced  eighteen  bushels 
of  grapes,  in  the  bunches,  which  made  two  quar- 
ter casks  of  wine  of  28  gallons  each.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  vines  of  Tokay,  &c.  produc- 
ed 47'i  bushels  of  grapes.  So  that  the  whole 
vintage  was  65  J  bushels,  and  I  find  that  a  bushel 
of  bunches  yields  about  three  gallons  of  juice.  My 
vines  are  planted  in  rows  12  feet  apart,  and  are 
6  feet  distant  in  the  rows. 

I  have  from  the  whole,  made  seven  barrels  and 
six  quarter  casks  of  wine.  This  is  the  first  year 
of  their  bearing,  and  they  cover,  in  all,  about 
one  acre  of  land.  I  have  near  four  acres  more, 
most  of  which  will  bear  next  year,  and  I  intend 
to  plant  five  acres  next  spring,  so  as  to  have  a- 
bout  ten  acres. 

The  quality  of  the  wine  is  to  be  determined 
after  it  has  gone  through  its  vinous  fermentation, 
which  will  be  some  time  yet. 

I  shall  next  season  have  several  thousand  cut- 
•Ungs  of  vines  for  sale,  of  various  kinds,  foreign 
anti  domestic.  Those  from  which  I  made  my 
wine  this  year,  are  the  Bland  Madiera,  Tokay, 
Constantia,  Schuylkill   Muscadell,  and  Miuiier, 


commonly  called  the   Miller  Burgundy,  or  blue 
English  grape.     I  intend  offering  the  cuttings  for 
sale,  in  the  proper  season,  at  the  following  prices  : 
One  dollar  for  a  single  dozen  cuttings 
Five  ditto  for  one  hundred         ditto 
Or  five  hundred  for  twenty  dollars. 
Persons  who  wish  to  buy,   can  write  to  me, 
fiost  paid,  and  they  will  be  attended  to. 

Will  not  your  respectable,  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural Society  offer  premiums  for  the  cultivation 
of  Vineyards  and  Orchards,  and  the  fabrication 
of  Wine  and  Cider  ?*  I  have  found  the  book  on 
Wine  Making,!  that  you  were  so  good  as  to  lend 
me,  exceedingly  gratifying  and  most  probably 
useful  to  me  this  summer. 

A  barrel  of  Tokay  wine,  made  about  two 
weeks  since,  has  just  been  examined — I  did  not 
put  a  particle  of  spirit  in  it,  yet  this  wine  is  very 
strong,  and  I  believe  it  will  have  body  enough  to 
keep  without  spirit.    Your's,  respectfully, 

JNO.  ADLUM. 

*  IVe  think  thnj  ought,  and  thank  our  corres- 
pondent ton,  for  the  suggestion. 

I  We  shall  re-Jiublish  this  little  English  work, 
on  IVine  Making,  by  Dr.  McCulloch,  iji  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  as  soon  as  Mr.  .4dlum  returns  us 
our  copy,  for  we  think  it  gives  in  a  comptndious 
form  the  plainest  and  best  instructions,  that  we  have 
seen  upon  this  important  subject — instructions 
that  will  be  useful  in  domestic  or  larger  fabrica- 
tions of  fermented  liquors — the  healthfulness  and 
value  of  which  depend  so  much  upon  the  judicious 
or  scientific  management  of  the  vinous  process 
We  have  derived  more  satisfactory  or  definite 
ideas,  on  the  subject  of  fermentation,  and  the  fa- 
'abrication  of  different  kinds  of  mine,  from  this 
little  work,  than  from  all  which  we  had  previous- 
It/  read.  The  jirinciptes  or  agents  which  it  f,r- 
jdains  or  unfolds,  are  applicable  to  every  vinous 
fermentation — and  therejore  a  knowledge  of  this 
writer's  doctrines  will  be  useful  to  Brewers,  Cider 
Makers,  is'c.  Some  of  the  best  cider  that  we  ever 
tasted,  was  made  by  rules  derived  from  this  trea- 
tise.— Ed.  Am.  Farm. 

FALL  CHERRIES  and  RUSSIAN  RYE. 

We  have  just  received  from  Gen,  Thomas  M. 
Forman,  specimens  of  Fall  cherries,  and  a  sam- 
ple of  flour  made  from  rye,  imported  from 
Russia  by  our  townsman.  Major  Isaac  M'Kim, 
formerly  placed  with  us  for  distribution,  a  part 
of  which  we  gave  to  Gen.  Forman,  who  divided 
it  among  his  neighbours,  with  a  prospect,  as 
appears,  of  eventual  benefit. 

Savinton,  Cecil  Co.,  E.  Shore,         '> 
Maryland,   Oct.  12th,  1822.    5 
Dear  Sir, 
I  send  you  a  couple  of  Cherries  as  curiosities ; 
they   ripened   this  fall  on  the  tree  I   got  of  you. 
I     send    you  also  a    sample   of    flour   from  the 
Russian  rye,  I  got  of  you  ;  it's  the  first  we  have 
had  of  it — it's  whiter  than  the  flour  of  our  com- 
mon rye,  I  think,  and  makes  a  sweet  bread — I 
have   raised     but  little   as    yet,  but    shall    sow 
more  this  fall  than  I  have  before  done,  and  have 
seed  to  spare  next   season   if  applied  for  early. 
Respectfully  vour's,  &c., 

JOHN  T.  VEAZEY. 
To  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Forman. 


12  cts.-— Coal,  Virginia,  per  bushel  25  to  30  cents 
— English,  40  cts. — Herrings,  Susquehannah,  No. 
1,  $2  75  to  3  50— do.  do.  No.  2,  $2  50— Shad,  trim- 
med, $7  50  togs— do.  No.  2,  trimmed,  4?6  50  to 
$7 — Hogs  lard,  fresh,  per  lb.  10  cts. — Beef,  fresh, 
per  lb.  6  to  10  cts. — Pork,  per  lb.5  to  8  cts. — Veal, 
per  lb.  6  to  10  cts. — Mutton,  per  lb.  5  to  8  cts. — 
Butter  31  to  37  cts. — Eggs,  per  dozen,  16  cts.~ 
Potatoes,  per  bushel,  62  to  75  cts. — Hickory  wood, 
per  cord,  §5  to  §5  50— Oak,  do.  g3  25  to  3  75— 
Pine,  do.  g2  to  2  50. 

Tobacco — No  sales  the  present  week. 
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BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER   1.  1822. 


PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 
White  wheat  of  the  first  quality  ^1  30  to  1  40 
—Red  do.  $1  18  to  1  22— Old  corn,  65  to  68 
cts.— New  do.  63  cents — Rye,  35  to  40  cents — 
\^'harf  Flour,  $6  12  i  cash — How.ard  street  do. 
§6  50— Cotton,  W.  India,  according  to  quality,  15 
to  25  cents — New  Orleans  prime,  per  lb.  15  to  17 
—Georgia  upland  do.  13  to  14— Cheese,  N,  E.  10 


^\^TA  BAGA  SliEl), 

DIRECT    FROM    SWEDEN. 

Two  parcels  of  Ruta  Baga,  or  Swedish  Tur- 
nip Seed,  have  been  recently  shipped  to  the 
'  United  States,  for  sale  at  a  price  merely  co- 
|vering  the  cost,  by  Christopher  Hughes,  Jr., 
iEsq.,  our  Charge  des  Affaires  at  Stockholm. 
I  We  have  received  one  of  the  parcels,  220  lbs., 
and  sold  the  same  to  our  worthy  neighbour  Mr. 
Robert  Sinclair  of  Baltimore,  Manufacturer  of 
Agricultural  Implements,  and  Seedsman,  as 
an  elligible  niode  of  accsmplishing  the  lauda- 
ble oljjects  of  Mr.  Hughes,  who  had  this  seed 
i raised  and  saved  by  eminent  agriculturists  of 
'Sweden,  that  the  Farmers  of  his  own  country 
I  might  have  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  so  va- 
luable a  vegetable  from  genuine,  native  seed ; 
and  be  led  thereafter  to  supply  themselves, 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade,  with 
seed  direct  from  its  native  country,  if  the  ex- 
periments should  here  establish,  as  they  have 
done  in  England,  the  expediency  of  occasional- 
ly resorting  to  Sweden  for  fresh  supplies  of  seed. 
I  The  parcel  which  we  have  sold  to  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Sinclair  was  raised  by  Count  Schwerin,  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Hughes,  and  request  of  Mr. 
Eric  Swedenstierna,  a  repectable  tradesman, 
to  whom  we  are  informed  any  one  may  here- 
after confidently  address  themselves  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  genuine  seeds,  the  growth 
of  that  country. 

The  other  parcel  being  300  lbs.,  will  arrive 
at,  and  be  offered  on  sale  in  Philadelphia ;  it 
was  raised  by  Mr.  'I'amm,  a  very  extensive 
proprietor  under  his  own  eye  and  care,  at  the 
particular  request  of  Mr.  Hughes.  The  sale  of 
this  parcel  will  be  duly  notified,  and  both  may  be 
implicitly  relied  upon  by  our  Farmers,  as  furnish- 
ing the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  value 
of  this   important  Root  crop. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  same  kind,  and  far 
better  than  any  we  had  before  seen,  was  re- 
ceived by  us  from  Mr.  Hughes  last  Summer 
for  gratuitous  distribution,  chiefly  amongst  his 
designated  friends  ;  we  fear  that  the  unprece- 
dented drought  of  the  season  may  have  disap 
pointed  the  expectations  that  were  indulged 
from  that  present. — But  the  very  commendable 
solicitude  of  our  absent  friend  and  fellow  citi- 
zen, has  placed  ample  means  of  a  diffuse  trial  of 
this  crop,  with  seed  equally  good,  within  the 
reach  of  every  American  Farmer,  and  we  hope 
thev  will  very  generally  embrace  the  present 
opportunity  to  form  a  just  conclusion  as  to  tie 
quality  and  value  of  this  agreeable  and  useful 
Root— of  which  Mr.  Hughes  tells  us,  "  the  true 
Swedish  name  is  KOLROOT,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  its  enormous  proportion,  in  compari- 
son with  common  turnips,  it  is  called  by  the 
peasants  in  the  province,  where  it  is  most  cul- 
tivated, '  RUTA  BAGA,'  which  means  Ram 
Root,  or  Ham  turnip." 


No.  33. — Vol.  4. 
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HOKTICULTUUE. 


jgingly  furnished  mc    with     his  observations   on 
,  — fthc    culture    of  tliis    fruit,    which     fnrnislics   a 

POMAHIUM  BRITANNICUM,  I  strong   instance  of  the  advantages   of   botanical 

^1n   Historical  and  Botanica!  account  of  /r«to,' knowledge.     Mr.  Keen  states,  that  the  want  of 
knovjn    in   Great   Britain,  by    Henry    P/;/V//;s,  education  deprived  him  of  the   benefit  of  writ- 


-Sccond  Edition. 

(Continued  from  page  249.) 

STRAWBEHRY  PLANT— FRAGARIA 

Jn  Botany,  a  Genus  of  the  Icosandria  Po/ygy-. 
nia  Class. 
This  most  agreeable  fruit  does  not  appear  to 


ten  information ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  he  has 
studied  the  book  of  nature  to  advantage.  I  ob- 
served, says  Mr.  Keen,  that  some  of  my  straw- 
berry plants  gave  out  abundance  of  male  blos- 
soms, but  produced  no  fruit.  I  therefore,  in  the 
year  1809,  had  all  these  plants  taken  from  my 
beds,  and    had   other  beds  made  with  the  fruit 


or  claret  wme  is  substituted  for  the  cream. 
Strawberry  jam  is  much  admired;  and  for  ice 
creams  the  flavour  is  generally  preferred  to  that 
of  raspberries. 

The  pir.c  strawborries  make,  an  agreeable  des- 
sert wine,  equally  rich  as  mountain  ;  but  possess- 
ing greater  fragrance  and  acidity  ;  the  lattev 
quality  is  generally  too  predoni'inant  in  our 
English  made-wines,  which  proceeds  more  from 
the  want  of  attention  in  the  making  of  wines, 
than  from  the  quality  of  the  fruits. 

In  the  monastery  of  Bathalla,  in  Portugal,  is 
the   tomb  of  Don   John,   son   of  King  John  the 


bearing,  or  female  plants  only ;  but  finding  my 
have   been  cultivated  by    the   ancients;  "and  it:crop  enurely  fail,  and  suspecting  the  error  I  had  First,  of  Portugal ;  which  is  ornamented  by  th6 

representation  of  strawberries,   this  prince  ha- 


ving chosen  them  for  his  crest,  to  show  his  de- 
votion to  St.  Jolxn  the  Baptist,  who  lived  oh 
fi-uits. 

tamarind.Htamarindus. 

In  Botany,  of  the  Monadelfihia   Triandria  Class, 
and     not    of  the     Triandria    Monogynia,    as 
classed  by  Linneus.    Natural  Order,  Lonien- 
taccs. 
This  name  is  derived  from  tamar,  the  Arabic 


seems  only  to  have  grown  in  the  mountainous 'made,  I  procured  some  blossoms  of  the  male 
parts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  the  climate  being  too  plants,  which  having  put  into  a  bottle  of  water, 
warm  in  the  other  parts  of  these  countries.  It  I  placed  on  one  of  my  beds,  and  in  a  few  days 
is  slightly  mentioned  by  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Pli-jperceived  the  fruit  began  to  swell  and  thrive  on 
ny,  and  even  the  latter  author  does  not  mentionion  all  the  plants  contiguous  to  the  bottle. 
the  fruit  as  a  diet  or  medicine.  In  speaking  of  Having  tried  the  same  experiment  in  several 
the  arbutus-tree,  book  15,  chap.  24,  he  says,'parts  of  my  garden  with  the  like  effect,  I  was 
"the  tree  is  termed  the  strawberry-tree;  and!  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  male  plants  in 
there  is  not  any  other  tree  that  gives  "fruit  which  |  producing  fruit,  since  which  time,  I  have  plant- 
resembles  the  fruit  of  an  herb  growing  by  the |ed  about  one  male  plant  to  ten  female  plants, 
ground."     Agam  he  says,  speaking  of  the  bram-  which  I  find  to  be  the  most  pi-ofitable  proportion, 

■ble-beny, — "as   the   ground   strawberry  differsjas  my  beds  have  since  been   so  productive,  that  name  for   the  date;    and  it  is  to  the  Arabians 
in  carnosity  from  the  fruit  of  the  arb\itus-tree."|it  has  been  scarce  possible  to  gather  the  fruit  that  we   owe   a  knowledge   of  the  use   of  this 

The  red-wood  strawberry  is  a  native  of  thisjwifliout  bi-uising  others.  Some  strawberry  plants  fruit  in  medicine.  The  ancient  Greeks  knew 
country  ;  and  several  modern  writers  state.ihave  both  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same. nothing  of  it,  and  the  first  authors  who  pre- 
that  the  white  strawberry,  as  well  as  the  green  [plant.  These  are  not  so  profitable;  and  I  find  scribe  the  tamarind  are  Serapion,  Mesue,  and 
strawberry,   are  indigenous   to  these  kingdoms.jit  more  advantageous  to   raise  my  plants   from  Avicenna. 

The  latter  is  often   called  the  pine-apple  straw-  seed  than   by  suckers.     When  the   fruit  is  quitei     The  tamarind-tree  is  a  native  of  both  Indies, 
beny,  from  its  excellent  flavour.  I'ipe,  I   sow  them  in   a  rich   moist  soil,    and  in  and   thrives  also  in    Egypt,    Palestine,  Arabia, 

Gerard  seems  to  consider  only  the  red  straw-  one  year  the  Alpines  produce  fruit,  but  the  and  other  parts  of  Asia ;  and  it  appears,  by 
"berry  as  a  native  of  this  climate.  He  says,  other  kinds  require  two  years."  From  the|Johnson's  edition  of  Gerard,  to  have  been  culti- 
"  strawberries  do  grow  upon  hills  and  valleys,  seed,  iVIr.  Keen  has  procured  a  new  variety  of jvated  in  England  previous  to  1633.  Miller 
likewise  in  woods,  and  other  such  places  that  tli's  fruit,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of;  states,  that  he  has  had  it  grow  upwards  of 
bee  something  shadowie.  They  prosper  well  in  Imperial  Strawberry;  it  is  of  a  dark  ruby  co-lthree  feet  high  in  one  summer,  and  produce 
gardens :  the  red  strawberry  euery  where  ;  and  lour,  and,  in  appearance,  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers  the  same  year  it  was  sown  ;  but  this 
the  other  two,  white  and  green,  more  rare,  and  all.  the  strawberries  ;  but  I  find  the  flavour  of ,  must  have  been  accidental,  for  none  of  his  older 
are  not  to  be  founde  saue  onely  in  gardens."       ;it  's   not  superior  to  that  of  other  kinds.     Mr.;plants  blossomed,  although  he  had  them  twelve 

Shakespeare  says  :  JKeen  recommends  the   month  of  March,  as  the! feet  high,  and  eighteen  years  old.     There  is  a 

best  season  for  making  new  beds.  fine  healthy  tree  of  this  species  now  in  the  Roy- 

"The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle ;  1     The   strawberry    is   our  earliest  fruit,  and,  as^'    Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,   which  flowered' a 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive,  and   ripen  best,! the  harbinger    of    the   fructus  horai,    its    ap- ^^^^  X^^'"*  l'^'^^  for  the  first  time. 


The  tree  grows  to  a  great  size,  with  large 
spreading  branches,  and  a  thick  and  beautiful 
foliage.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  composed  of 
sixteen  or    eighteen  pairs  of  leaflets,  without  a 


>f  eighbour  d  by  fruit  of  baser  quality."  jpearance  is  as  welcome,"as  its  flavour  is  agree- 

able. 

The  scarlet  strawberry  is  a  native  of  Virginia,      t   f^^A  tv,„f   ti ii        *  r       .i.-         , 

1.         •»  Ml  ,  >  u^  i  ^,  •   I     ■*    ""lo  tnat  the  old  custom   of  nuttins  clean 

■where  it  grows  wild;  and    was  brought  to  this'^j^^^^,    round  stra\  berrv     It   t  ni        Y- 

country  in   1629.     It  is  the   eariiest  sort,  and  is  ^d  ;„                    ,'  ^,   s.fffnlk-'^'  'rhV Htp°^i!.""T'  ^'"S^e  one  at   the   end:  they   are  ovate-oblong, 
the   best  strawberry  for  forcing.  ,t_u  m    some  pans   oi    Suttolk.     1  he   late  Sir  J.i,,,,;^^  ^„,.,„„    ^ ,,,    __;,„■'  „r  .  ,,..:_,,.  5' 

The   hautboy-strawberry  was 
from   America  ;    from  which    we 
the  improved  kind,   called  the  globe- 

The   Chili    strawberry  takes  it's   i,„,....  ""■■•innri  nr,  <,fi,f.,.  i,„,.„ro„    i  v 

that  part  of  America  so  called,  from  whence  itj^j^^'""  "t'".^-- i'-u'-^P^an  language  apph: 


,as  brought  by  M.  Frazier,  engineer  to  thejb'er  ."^'or  to  ^L  H^l  .  P^-  /  ^^^'^^f^\^ 
French  king-  H  was  cultivated  in  the  royal  gar-^i^^^l  "the  c,,^  n^.^  f  ,  .-  '  T"^^'  ""'^'^V  t 
dens  at   Paris,  from  whence  some  of  the  plLtsl'i°"Sh  the  c^ustc^m  £  putting   stra^^  round  the 


;,'jj^^\.iPlants  is  now  very  little  attended  to,  it's  Utility 
4)lace  they    were    brought  to  England,  by  Mr 

Miller,  in  the  first    year   of  the  reisrn  Of  Kini:im„;,,f i    •  ..    ,  — '"V°    '"■'  *" ,■■" 

George  the  Second,  172-.  ^  thn?h  {■.;>'"  ^'"•'  ^^"^''^'•y  ^veather,  it    would 

Tl^  Alpine   strawberry  is  a  native    of  Ger-I^i  '\VraDUlTv  "'  =*"'' P^'"^'^"'^  '''*  '-"^ 

■many,  and  was  planted  in  England  in  the  yearl      ^         ,y     i'  „ 
1758.  I     As  a  dietetic  fruit,   the  strawberry  affords  but 

The    varieties  of  the  strawberry   have,  likeiS .."""'^'l™.'^"'^''?^'"'''^"^^^  "'•  ^''^^  I'^^" 


Society,  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  states, 
that  he  has  at  this  time  not  less  than  400  vari- 
eties of  this  fi-uit  in  his  garden.  Among  those 
which  he  has  raised,  is  one  from  the  white  Chili 
strawberry  and  the  pollen  of  the  black  straw- 
berry. 

■ .  Mr.  Keen  of  Isleworth,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, who  is  one  of  the  greatest  growers  of 
SttawberrJes  for  the  London  market,  has  obli- 


obstruction  and  viscidity,  and  in  putrid  disorders. 
Hoffman  furnishes  instances  of  some  obstinate 
diseases  being  cured  by  strawberries,  and  other 
mild  sweet  subacid  fruits.  Strawberries  should 
be  taken  sparingly  by  those  of  a  cold  inactive 
disposition,  where  the  vessels  are  lax,  the  cir- 
culation languid,   or  digestion  weak, 


mon  peduncle,  six  or  eight  together,  in  loose 
bunches,  of  a  yellow  colour,  veined  with  a  red- 
dish purple. 

What  we  style  the  fruit  of  the  tamarind  is 
only  the  pistil  of  the  flowers,  which  become 
pods,  that  are  thick  and  c-ompressed,  from 
two  to  five  inches  in  length,  with  from  two 
to  four  or  six  seeds:  these  pods  become  of  a 
reddish  brown  as  they  ripen.  The  fruit  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  composed  of  two  pods:  the 
outer  pod  is  fleshy,  and  the  inner  one  thin  as 
the  finest  parchment ;  between  these  two  there 
is  a  space  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  all  the 
way,  which  \i  filled  up  with  a  soft  pulpy  sub- 
,stance,  of  a  tart  but  agreeable  taste,  which  is 
what  we  use  as  the  fruit ;  this,  and  the  stones 
which  arc  enclosed  in  the  inner  pod,  are  fas- 
tened together  by  a  great  many  slender  fibres 
from  the  woody  stalk  which  rims  through  the 
pod,  and  conveys  the  vinous  juice,  that  after- 
wards hardens,  into  the  viscous  matter  of  the 
pulp.  Lunan  says,  the  tree  is  exceedingly  com- 
mon in  Jamaica,  where   it  grows  to  vast  bulk; 


iliistruit  is  generally  sent  to  dessert  in  itsjand  he  gives  the  following  a~ccount  of  preparing 
natural  state,  although  often  with  cream  andlthe  fruit.  "  The  pods  are  gathered  when  full 
sugar;-  but  it  »s  more  esteemed  when  Burgrmdy  ripe,  ■which  is  known  by  thekr  fragility,  or  easy 
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breaking  on  a  small  pressure  between  the  finger 
and  the  thumb.  The  fruit  is  taken  out  of  the 
pod,  cleared  from  the  shelly  fragments,  and  pla- 
ced in  layers  in  a  cask ;  and  the  boiling  syrup 
from  the  teache,  or  first  copper  in  the  boihng- 
house,  just  before  it  begins  to  granula:e,  is  pour- 
ed in  till  the  cask  is  filled :  the  syrup  pervades 
every  part  quite  to  the  bottom,  and,  when  cool, 
the  cask  is  headed  for  sale.  The  more  ele- 
gant method  is  with  sugar,  well  clarified  with 
eggs,  till  a  clear  transparent  syrup  is  formed, 
•which  gives  the  fruit  a  much  pleasanter  fla- 
vour. 

The  East-India  tamarinds  are  preserved  ge- 
nerally without  sugar,  and  are  better  adapted 
for  an  ingredicjit  in  medical  compositions.  The 
best  method  of  preserving  them  is  said  to  be  by 
putting  alternate  layers  of  tamarinds  and  pow- 
dered sugar  in  a  stone  jar:  by  this  means  the 
tamarinds  preserve  their  colour  and  taste  more 
agresably. 

In  the  Indies,  and  in  some  parts  of  Africa, 
tamarinds  are  used  as  food,  and  are  made  into 
a  sort  of  confection  with  sugar,  and  eaten  as  a 
delicacy,  which  in  the  violent  heats  of  these 
climates  is  cooling,  and,  at  the  same  time,  keeps 
the  bowels  in  a  proper  state  of  laxity.  The 
fruit  is  also  frequently  made  an  ingredient  in 
punch,  and  seldom  fails  to  open  the  body.  A 
very  agreeable  cooling  drink  is  made  by  sim- 
ply mixing  water  with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  it 
when  preserved.  Dr.  CuUen  was  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  best  to  preserve  tamarinds  in  the 
pods.  They  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  acid, 
■with  saccharine  matter,  than  is  usually  found  in 
the  acid  dulcet  fruits,  and  are  therefore  not 
only  employed  as  a  laxative,  but  also  for  aba- 
ting thirst  and  heat  in  various  inflammatory 
complaints,  and  for  correcting  putrid  disorders, 
especially  those  of  a  bilious  kind,  in  which  the 
cathartic,  antiseptic,  and  refrigerant  qualities  of 
the  fruit  have  been  found  equally  useful. 
When  intended  merely  as  a  laxative,  it  may  be 
of  advantage  to  join  them  with  manna,  or  pur- 
gatives of  a  sweet  kind,  by  which  their  use  is 
rendered  safer  and  more  effectual.  Three 
drachms  of  the  pulp  are  usually  sufficient  to 
open  the  body  ;  but  to  prove  moderately  cathar- 
tic, one  or  two  ounces  are  required.  The 
leaves  are  sometimes  used  in  sub  acid  infusions  ; 
and  Alpinus  says,  a  decoction  of  them  kills 
■worms  in  children.  (  Wright.)  Dr.  Zimmerman 
prescribes  tamarinds  in   putrid  dysentery. 

The  sour  taste  of  tamarinds  proves  that  acid  I 
particles  abound  greatly  in  them,  and  a  chemical 
analysis  gives  further  proof  of  this.  There  is  in- 
deed no  alkali  to  be  obtained  from  this  fruit,  other- 
•wise  than  by  distilling  it  in  a  retort  with  quick- 
lime. A  simple  analysis  of  it  yields  no  other 
principle  but  acid  and    sulphur. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  an  essential  salt 
crystalizcd  on  the  branches  of  the  tamarind-tree, 
which  greatly  resembles  cream  of  tartar  in  all 
respects,  and  is  no  other  than  the  genuine  salt 
cf  the  plant,  formed  by  the  sun's  drying  up  the 
accidental  extravasated  juices. 

The  leaves  of  the  sycamore,  in  hot  seasons, 
are  often  found  thus  covered  with  crystals  of 
essential  salt,  which  is  sweet,  and  very  much 
cf  the  nature  of  sugar.  The  lime-tree  produces 
a  like  saccharine  matter,  which,  being  given  to 
a  person  to  drink,  will  be  found  of  the  same 
purgative  virtue  as  manna. 

Tamarinds  are  an  ingredient  in  the  well- 
known  medicine  called  lenitive  electuary. 

WALNUT.— JUGLANS. 

In  Botany,  a    Genus  of  the  Monacia  Polyan- 
dria  Class. 
The  walnut-tree  is  evidently  a  native  of  the 


northern  parts  of  Persia  and  China,  where  it 
grows  wild ;  and  the  Grecian  names  for  this  fruit, 
Persicon  and  Basilicon,  Persian  or  Royal  Nut, 
bespeak  it  to  have  been  brought  from  Persia, 
either  by  the  monarchs  of  Greece  themselves, 
or  sent  thither  from  the  kings  of  Persia.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny's  account,  book  15,  chap.  22, 
"  the  Greeks  afterwards  called  them  caryon,  on  ac- 
count of  the  heaviness  of  the  head  which  their 
strong  smell  c.iused." 

"  Walnuts  were  first  brought  into  Italy  by 
Vitellius,  a  little  before  the  death  of  Tiberius 
the  emperor;  and  the  Romans,"  continues  Pli- 
ny, "  honoured  them  with  the  name  of  Juglan- 
des,  viz.  Jupiter's  nuts."  They  were  much  used 
at  weddings  by  this  people. 

This  author  has  written  much  on  their  me- 
dical viitues,  book  23,  chap.  18,  wherein  he 
says,  that  "  the  more  walnuts  one  eats,  with  more 
ease  will  he  drive  worms  out  of  his  stomach; 
and  that,  eaten  before  meals,  they  lessen  the  ef- 
fects of  any  poisonous  food  ;  eaten  after  onions," 
he  states,  "  they  keep  them  from  rising,  and 
prevent  the  disagreeable  smell." 

Tlie  bark  of  the  walnut  tree  was  considered 
a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  ringworm.  The 
leaves  bruised  and  damped  with  vinegar,  and  so 
applied,   put   away  the  pain  of  the  ears. 

After  IMithridates  was  vanquished,  Cneius 
Pompeius  found  in  his  secret  closet  or  cabinet, 
among  many  precious  jewels,  the  receipt  of  a 
cei-tain  antidote  against  poison,  written  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Mithridates,  hi  his  private  note- 
book, as  follows: — 

"  Take  two  dry  walnut  kernels,  as  many  figs, 
of  rue  twenty  leaves  ;  stamp  all  these  together 
into  one  mass,  with  a  grain  or  corn  of  salt." 
Under  which  was  written,  "  whoever  accustoms 
himself  to  eat  of  this  confection  in  a  morning, 
next  his  heart  there  shall  no  poison  hurt  him 
that  day." 

Walnuts  are  considered  stomachic  :  their  oil 
is  a  good  medicine  for  the  stone  and  gravel. 
The  bark  of  the  tree  is  a  strong  emetic,  either 
green,  or  dried  and  powdered.  The  unripe  fruit 
is  used  in  medicine  for  the  destruction  of  worms, 
and  is  administered  in  the  form  of  an  extract. 
I  find,  if  the  water  in  which  the  outside  cover- 
ing of  walnuts  has  been  steeped,  be  thrown  on 
the  ground,  the  worms  will  immediately  come 
out  of  the  earth:  anglers  often  use  this  means  to 
obtain    bait  for  fishing. 

The  ancients  considered  that  walnuts  chewed 
by  a  person  fasting,  would  if  applied,  cure  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

The  green  nuts  are  cordial,  alexipharmic, 
and  said  to  be  of  great  use  in  all  contagious,  ma- 
lignant distempers,  and  the  plague  itself. 

The  nuts,  preserved  young,  are  an  excellent 
sweetmeat,  and  are  good  to  be  eaten  in  a 
morning,  in  time  of  pestilential  distempers,  to 
prevent  infection.  I  have  been  favoured  by 
the  following  receipt  for  preserving  young  wal- 
nuts, by  a  family  who  assure  me  that  they  have 
known  them  succeed  in  obstinate  costiveness 
when  all  other  remedies  have  failed :  even  a 
small  part  of  one  of  these  sweetmeats  will  give 
relief. 

Take  green  walnuts,  in  the  proper  state  for 
pickling,  and  boil  them  till  tender;  take  them 
out,  and  stick  a  piece  of  lemon-peel  to  every 
nut  ;  and  to  every  fifth  one,  a  clove  and  a  small 
piece  of  mace.  To  every  pound  of  nuts,  add 
one  pound  of  moist  sugar  with  water  enough 
to  make  a  good  syrup ;"  put  in  the  nuts,  and 
simmer  them  till  the  syrup  is  thick,  and  let 
them  stand  ten  days;  then  clarify  half  the  above 
quantity  of  sugar,  and  boil  as  before ;  and 
when  cold,  cover  them  close  for  use.  By  keep- 
ing, the  syrup  will  shrink,  so  that  after  a  year] 


or  two  a  little  more  syrup  will  be  required  to  be 
added. 

Gerard  says,  "  the  green  and  tender  nuts,  boyl- 
ed  in  sugar,  and  eaten  as  suckarde,  are  a  most 
pleasant  and  delectable  meate,  comfort  the 
stomache,  and  expell  poison." 

The  effluvia  of  walnut-trees  is  hurtful  to  the 
head,  on  which  account  it  is  not  safe  to  sit  un- 
covered beneath  them,  nor  is  it  desirable  to 
plant  them  too  near  dwelling-houses.  Pliny 
says,  "  the  oak  vrill  not  thrive  near  the  walnut- 
tree  ;"  and  Mr.  Keen,  who  is  so  justly  celebra- 
ted for  growing  of  strawberries,  informs  me, 
that  the  walnut-tree  is  so  injurious  to  strawber- 
ry beds,  that  they  seldom  bear  fruit  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  tree. 

These  trees  require  but  little  pruning ;  and 
they  are  often  injured  by  cutting  and  lopping  the 
branches  while  growing. 

The  largest  plantation  of  walnut-trees  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  present  time,  is  in  the  county  of 
Surry. 

Gerard  says,  "  the  walnut-tree  groweth  in 
fields  neere  common  highwaies,  in  a  fat  and 
fruitful  ground,  and  in  orchards."  It  there- 
fore appears  to  me,  that  it  must  have  been  in- 
.t  reduced  earlier  than  the  date  mentioned  in 
the  Hortus  Kewensis  (1562,)  as  this  was  only 
about  tliirty  years  before  Gerard  wrote  his  aq- 
count,  when  these  trees  seem  to  have  been  ve- 
ry common  in  the  fields. 

The  walnut-tree  was  formerly  cultivated  in 
England  for  the  sake  of  the  wood,  which  was  in 
great  esteem  for  cabinet  goods,  before  mahoga- 
ny and  other  curious  woods  were  imported 
from  America  into  this  kingdom,  which  was 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  use  of  mahogany  was  discovered  by 
the  following  chance  : — Dr.  Gibbons,  an  emi- 
nent physician,  was  building  a  house  in  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden.  His  brother,  who  was 
a  West-India  captain,  brought  over  some  planks 
of  this  wood  as  ballast,  which  he  thought  might 
be  of  service  in  his  brother's  building ;  but  the 
carpenters  finding  the  wood  too  hard  for  their 
tools,  it  w  as  laid  aside  as  useless.  Soon  after, 
Mrs.  Gibbonsw  anting  a  candle-box,  the  Doc- 
tor called  on  his  cabinet-maker  (Wollaston,  in 
Long  Acre)  to  make  him  one  of  some  wood  that 
lay  in  his  garden.  Wollaston  also  complained 
that  it  was  too  hard ;  but  the  Doctor  insisted 
on  having  it  done  ;  and,  when  finished,  it  was 
so  much  liked,  that  the  Doctor  ordered  a  bu- 
reau to  be  made  of  the  same  wood,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly done :  and  the  fine  colour,  polish,  &c. 
were  so  pleasing,  that  he  invited  all  his  friends 
to  see  it.  Among  them  was  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingham.  Her  Grace  begged  some  of  the  same 
wood  of  Dr.  (iibbons,  and  employed  Wollaston 
to  make  her  a  bureau  also.  On  this  the  fame  of 
mahogany  and  Mr.  Wollaston  was  much  raised  ; 
and  furniture  made  of  this  wood  became  gene- 
ral. 

The  timber  of  the  walnut-tree  is  much  es- 
teemed by  coach-builders,  and  also  for  making 
gun-stocks. 

WHORTLE-BERRY.— VACCINIUM : 
Often  called    hurts,    or    hurtle-berry,    and 

BILBERRY. 

In  Botany,  a  Genus  of  the  Octandria  Monogy- 
Jiia  Class. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  fruit, 
some  of  which  are  black,  others  red,  and  some 
white.  The  whortle  shrub  is  a  native  of  this 
country,  and  grows  on  most  of  our  wild  heathy 
commons  and  uncultivated  hills :  it  is  found  in 
great  abundance  on  Leith  Hill,  which  is  the 
most  elevated  part  of  Surry.    The  fruit  seldom 
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reaches  the  London  market,  although  it  is  much 
admired  by  many  people  either  in  tarts  or  with 
cream.  The  berries  arc  gatlicred  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  cottagers,  and  by  tlicni  carried  to 
the  nearest  market  towns,  and  often  in  quan- 
tities that  load  several  asses. 

Gerard  says,  they  formerly  grew  in  Finch- 
Icy  Wood,  near  Highgate,  and  on  Hampstead 
Heath.  The  red  kind,  which  makes  the  fine 
purple  dye,  is  found  abundantly  in  several  parts 
of  Westmoreland,  and  the  white  whortle-ber- 
ries  principally  in  Lancashire  ;  but  most  of  our 
northern  hills'abound  with  some  of  the  varie- 
ties. From  their  growing  in  high  bleak  situa- 
tions, they  are  often  called  wind-berries. 

I  have  never  seen  this  shrub  cultivated,  al- 
though it  is  more  ornamental  than  many  foreign 
shrubs  that  are  raised  with  great  difficulty.  The 
berry,  which  is  a  size  larger  than  that  of  the 
juniper,  is  covered  with  a  fine  blue  powder,  si- 
milar to  the  bloom  of  our  finest  purple  plums. 

There  is  also,  another  species  of  heath-berry, 
growing  on  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  north- 
em  counties,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  on  which 
the  heathcocks  and  grouse  feed. 

There  have  been  no  less  than  fifteen  varieties 
of  the  whortle-berry  brought  into  this  country 
from  North  America,  between  the  years  1761 
and  1769.     ( Hortus  A'ewf/isis.J 


the  strict  regulations  of  the  Association,  and  the 
steady  countenance  of  its  individual  members, 
will  go  far  towards  accomplishing  some  of  the 
important  objects  of  the  institution:  It  is  there- 
fore unanimously  agreed,  tliat  the  funds  of  this 
Association  be  placed  in  the  liands  of  its  Officers 
and  managers,  to  be  appropriated  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  may  deem  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  and  reputation  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  conformity  with  the  the  following 
ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION  : 
Art.  I.  This  Association  shall  be  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  New-York  Association 
FOR  THE  Improvement  of  the  Breed'  of  Hoa- 

SES, 

Art.  u.  The  government  of  the  Association 
shall  be  vested  in  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Secretary,  Treasurei-,  and  eleven  Managers' 
who  shall  constitute  a  Board,  and  transact  its 
business;  five  of  their  number  shall  form  a  quo 
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Extract  to  the  Editor,  jVew   Yo?-/:, 

October  30;//,  1822 
If  possible,  I  will  comply  with  your  request 
of  giving  an  article  for  the  farmer  touching  our 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  our  breeds  of  hor- 
ses ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the 
articles  and  rules  of  the  New  York  association 
for  the  improvement  thereof.  They  are  very 
imperfect,  and  will  have  revisal.  The  horse 
American  Eclipse,  you  will  see,  as  he  will  go 
to  Washington  to  contend  with  the  Champion 
of  the  South.  He  is  from  Gen.  Coles'  stud,  and 
is  an  uncommon  strong  horse,  though  not  in  my 
o/tinion  beautiful,  excepting  in  his  hinder  quar- 
ters, which  are  uncommonly  fine.-  His  essentials 
arc  strength,  and  that  hitherto  has  brought  him  off 
victorious.  He  can  take  a  longer  run  at  full 
speed,  than  any  horse  I  have  ever  seen. 

Articles  and  Rules  of  the  A'enu  York  Association, 
for  the  hnjirovement  of  the  breed  of  Horses. 

PREAMBLE. 
The  New  York  Association  for  tlie  improve- 
ment of  the  breed  of  horses,  considering  that 
its  objects  will  best  be  promoted  by  entering  in- 
to a  correspondence  not  only  with  similar  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States,  but  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  most  ac- 
cui-ate  information  respecting  that  useful  and 
noble  animal,  the  Horse;  considering  also 
that  the  introduction,  under  the  oversight  and 
patronage  of  this  Association,  of  Oriental  and 
European  horses  and  mares,  of  various  breeds, 
will  have  a  tendency  to  secure  to  our  country 
improved  stocks  in  all  the  various  departments 
in  which  the  services  of  this  animal  are  requir- 
ed; considering,  further,  as  much  depends  on 
the  mode  of  rearing  the  horse,  and  the  accura- 
cy with  which  his  pedigree  is  preserved,  tliat 
honorary  premiums  or  medals,  granted  by  the 
Association,  to  such  of  its  members  as  shall  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  raising  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  this  animal,  will  excite  to  laudaole  and 
generous  emulation  ;  and  considering  also  that 
public  races,  periodically  held,  liberally  sup- 
ported, and  prudently  and  firmly  managed  un- 
der the  sanction  of  tUe  Act  of  the  Legislature, 


Art.  III.  An  annual  election  for  officers  and 
managers  shall  take  place  on  the  first  Monday 
of  June,  in  each  year,  and  shall  be  by  ballot  of 
the  members  present. 

Art.  IV.  An  annual  contribution  of  Ten  Dol- 
lars, during  the  continuance  of  the  Association, 
shall  entitle  any  gentleman  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Association. 

Art.  V.  The  Officers  and  Board  of  Managers, 
in  regular  meeting  convened,  may,  by  a  vote 
of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present,  expel 
any  member  for  improper  conduct. 

Art.  VI.  Any  member  may  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  from  the  Association,  by  giving  no- 
tice to  the  Treasurer,  or  one  of  the  Managers,  on 
or  before  the  annual  election,  and  by  paying 
his   dues. 

Art.  VII.  The  Board  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  funds  of  the  Association  may  permit,  in- 
troduce from  abroad,  such  horses  and  mares 
as  are  best  calculated  to  improve  the  breed  of 
this  animal,  for  the  saddle,  the  harness,  the 
turf,  the  road,  and  the  field. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Board  shall  have  power  to 
award  premiums  for  the  best  specimens  of  tlie 
horse  kind,  raised  in,  or  imported  from  abroad 
into  the  state  of  New- York,  by  a  member  of 
the  Association, 

Art.  iz.  All  monies  of  the  Association  shall 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  by  whom 
the  demands  against' the  Association  are  to  be 
paid,  and  who  shall,  at  least  once  in  each  year, 
report  to  the  Board  the  amount  of  receipts  and 
expenditures,  and  the  existing  state  of  the 
funds. 

Art.  X.  Trials  of  speed  shall  take  place,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  Association, 
twice  in  each  year,  in  the  months  of  May  and 
October,  under  the  subjoined  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations. 

Art.  XI,  A  Record  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Association,  and  a  regular  Racing  Calendar  and 
Turf  Rtgister,  shall  be  kept  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Art.  XII.  These  Articles  of  Association,  and 
the  subjoined  Rules,  are  not  to  be  altered,  ex- 
cept at  an  annual  meeting,  or  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  members,  convened  by  public  uotice, 
and  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  membe 
present. 


RULES. 

I.   Every  horse,  &c.   shall   carry  weight   ac- 
cording to  age,  as  follows: 

An  aged  horse,        ...  126  lb. 

Six  years  old,         .         .         ,  ]22  lb. 

Five  years  old,         .        .        .  116  1b. 

Four  years  old,        .        ,        .  108  1b. 

Three  years  old,        ...  98  lb. 
Marcs,  Fillies,  &  Geldings,  allowed  3  lb. 


II.  No  horse  to  carry  more  than  five  pounds 
over  his  stipulated  weight,  without  the  judges 
being  informed  of  it. 

III.  No  horse  shall  be  permitted  to  start  for 
any  of  the  purses,  unless  entered  by  a  membei 
ot  the  Society  ;  and  such  horses  as  arc  to  run 
must  be  entered  on  the  day  preceding  each  race 
or  pay  double  entrance. 

IV.  Horses   trained    together  in  one   stable 
and  owned  by  the  same  person,  shall  not  be  per-- 
mitted   to  run    at  the  same  time  for  any  purse 
at  these  races. 

V.  No  combination  or  partnership  will  be 
permitted.  If,  therefore  any  horse  shall  win 
a  purse,  and  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  judges,  before  the  purse  is  paid,  that  such 
horse  did  run  in  partnership  with  any  other 
horse,  the  purse  shall  go  to  the  fair  winner,  and 
the  combined  horses  shall  be  deemed  distanced, 
and  never  be  allowed  to  start  again  for  any  of  the 
purses. 

VI.  If  but  one  horse  is  entered  for  any  purse, 
such  one,  by  galloping  over  the  Course  two' 
three,  or  four  times,  according  to  the  distance 
to  be  run,   shall  be  entitled  to  the  purse. 

VII.  Every  horse  must  be  ready  to  start  prcT 
cisely  at  the  time  mentioned  in  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  race,  and  shall  be  allowed  thirty 
minutes  between  each  four-mile,  three-mile,  and 
two-mile,  heat,  for  refreshment : 

VIII.  When  running  four-mile  heats,  a  dts^ 
tance  is 40  rods. 

Three-mile  heats,     ...       .30  rods. 
Two-mile  heats,        ....     20  rods] 
And  when  running  heats  under  two  miles,   a 
distance  shall  be  in  the  same  proportion. 

IX.  Every  horse  that  shall  fail  running  on  the 
outside  of  every  pole,  or  whose  rider  shall  cross, 
jostle  or  strike,  or  use  any  other  foul  play,  or 
bring  less  than  his  stipulated  weight  to  the  scale, 
or  alight  without  permission  from  one  of  the 
judges,  shall  be  deemed  distanced,  and  the  next 
best  horse  declared  winner. 

X.  Horses  drawn  liefore  the  race  is  decided, 
shall  be  deemed  distanced. 

XI.  A  horse  must  win  two  heats  to  be  entitled 
to  the  purse,  unless  he  distance  all  the  others  in 
one  heat,  in  which  case  the  winner  shall  not  be 
oljliged  to  start  again ;  but,  if  three  several  horses 
win  each  a  heat,  then  those  three,  and  they  only, 
are  to  um  for  a  fourth  heat,  and  such  horses  as 
are  excluded  by  this  rule  from  running  for  a 
fourth  heat,  sliall  be  deemed   distanced. 

XII.  In  Sweepstakes,  &c.  of  one  heat,  when 
two  horses  come  in  so  near  each  other  that  it 
cannot  be  decided  which  is  first,  they  two  only 
must  start  again  to  determine  which  shall  be  the 
winner. 

XIII.  \\'hcn  running  heats,  if  it  cannot  be  de- 
cided which  is  first,  they  may  all  start  again,  ex- 
cept the  dead  heat  be  between  two  horses 
that  if  either  had  been  winner  the  race  would 
have  been  over,  in  which  case  they  two  only 
shall  start  again  to  decide  which  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  purse.  Sucli  horses  as  are  prevented  by 
this  rule  from  starting  again,  must  be  deemed 
distanced. 

XIV.  If  a  rider  accidentally  fall  from  his  horse, 
and  the  horse  is  rode  in  by  any  person  of  suffi- 
cient weight,  he  shall  take  place  the  same  as  if 
the  accident  had  not  happened,  provided  he 
goes  back  to  the  place  where  the  rider  fell. 

XV.  The  winning  horse  the  first  or  second 
day,  shall  be  excluded  from  running  on  any 
other  da)'. 

XVI.  All  races  shall  be  run  with  the  left  hand 
to  the  poles. 

XVII.  Riders  must  be  dressed  in  complete 
jockey  style. 
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XVIJI.  If  any  dift'creiice  in  opinion  sluill  aribc 
respecting  t)ie  age  of  any  horse,  or  respecting 
any  race,  such  difference  shall  be  decided  by 
the  judges  for  the  day  on  which  such  difference 
shall  take  place. 


The  folloiving  additional  Rules  are  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  Judges,  in  case  of  ajijieal  to 
them  by  Bettors  : 

1st.  All  bets  are  understood  to  relate  to  the 
purse,  if  nothing  is  said  to  the  contrary. 

2d.  When  two  horses  are  bet  against  each  other 
for  the  purse,  if  each  win  a  lieat,  and  neither 
are  distanced,  they  are  eqnal ;  if  neither  win  a 
heat  and  neither  are  distanced,  they  ai'e  equal  ; 
but  if  one  win  a  heat  and  the  other  do  not,  the 
winner  of  the  heat  is  best,  unless  he  shall  be  dis- 
tanced, in  which  case  tlie  other,   if  he   save  his 


New  York,  Oct.  20. 
REPORT 
Presented  by  Ins  Honour  the  Mayor  on  the  Dis 
cipline  Alitl  at  the  J-'etiitcntiary. 
On  the  18th  day  of  Feb.  last,  the  Mayor  had 
the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  Board  a  report 
recommending  the  erection  of  a  Discipline  Mill 
at  the  Penitentiary,  and  he  has  now  the  pleasure 
to  inform  them,  that  the  necessary  buildings  and 
machinery  were  completed  on  the  Tth  day  of 
Sept.  last,  and  on  the  23d  of  that  month  the  Mill 
was  put  in  full  operation.  The  idea  of  attaching 
this  species  of  labour  to  our  penitentiary  system 
was  first  suggested  to  the  present  superintendant 
of  our  Ai-ns  House,  by  Mr.  Isaac  Collins,  and 
Mr.  Stepiien  Grellet,  two  gentlemen  belonging 
to  the  Society  of  Friends  in  tliis  city,  who  kindly 
furnished  us  with  a  report  from  the  "  Society  for 
the  improvement  of  Prison  Discipline"  in  Eng- 


distancc,     shall  be  considered   best,    and   when  Ifand,  containing  correct  engravings  of  the  build 


both   are    distanced,   they  shall  in  all  cases    be 
deemed  equal. 

3d.  When  a  bet  is  made  upon  a  heat,  the  horse 
that  comes  first  to  the  ending  post  is  best,  pro- 
vided no  circumstance  shall  cause  him  to  be 
deemed  distanced. 

4th.  A  bet  made  upon  purse  or  heat,  is  void 
if  the  horse  betted  on  does  not  start. 


^iJV  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to 
prevent  horse-racing,  and  for  other  fiarfioses" 
passed  March  the  \9th,  1802. 

Passed  March  30,   1821. 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of 
^'eiu-York,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 
That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the 
training,  pacing,  trotting,  and  running  of  hor- 
ses, upon  regulated  courses,  and  upon  private 
property,  in  the  county  of  Queens,  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  exempted  and  freed,  for  and  da 
ring  the  period  of  five  years  from  the  passing  of 
this  act,  from  the  provisions  and  penalties  of 
the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  prevent  horse-racing, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Tl.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said 
I'aces  or  coursing  shall  only  be  allowed  during 
the  months  of  May  and  October  in  each  and 
every  year  during  said  period 

III.  And  be  it  further  etiacted,  Tliat  it  shall 
hereby  be  made  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  or  of  his  deputy,  where  such  ti-ials  of 
speed  shall  take  place,  to  attend  and  be  present 
at  such  course  or  courses,  to  keep  the  peace 
upon  the  same,  to  remove  from  the  same  all 
gambling  tables,  shuffle-boards,  or  any  other 
table  at  which  money  can  be  won  or  lost  ;  and 
that  for  his  services  in  these  respects,  he  shall 
receive  a  compensation  not  to  exceed  five  dol- 
lars for  each  day's  attendance,  which  sum  of 
money  shall  be  paid  by  the  ov^ner  or  owners  of  such 
horses  as  shall  be  entered  upon  such  course  or 
courses,  for  any  of  the  purposes  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  act  mentioned :  Provided  always. 
That  no  such  trottir-g,  pacing,  or  runningof  hor- 
ses shall  take  place  in  the  county  aforesaid,  un 
less  notice  of  the  same  shall  have  been  previ 
ously  given  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  ;  and  the 
person   or  persons   who  shall  so   trot,  pace,   or 


tinuation  of  the  operation ;  but  nothing  to  justify 
even  the  belief  of  reformation  has  as  yet  shown 
itself,  and  the  only  reason  which  can  be  adducei 
in  favor  of  a  continuation  of  the  system  is,  the 
want  of  proper  employment  for  the  prisoners. 

There  are  always  a  numerous  class  of  prison- 
ers in  the  Penitentiary  and  Bridewell,  consisting 
of  female  prostitutes  and  vagrants,  for  whom  lit- 
tle or  no  employment  could  be  provided  ;  but  it, 
has  been  found  by  late  experience  that  the  opera- 
tion of  women  on  the  tread  wheel,  in  proportion 
to  their  weight,  is  equally  useful  as  that  of  the. 
mcn — there  is,  then,  this  additional  advantage 
arising  from  the  erection  of  the  mill,  that  this 
class  o.f  prisoners  will  now  be  made  "  to  earn  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow." 

In  carrying  into  effect  our  penitentiary  system, 
much  difficulty  has  always  been  experienced  in 

finding  suitable  employment  for  the  prisoners 

but  it  is  hoped  that  the  introduction  of  the  dis- 
cipline mill,  will  in  a  great  measure  supply  this 
deficiency  ;  and,  that  the  effects  of  the  labour 
performed  will  not  only  result  to  the  advantage  of 
the  public,  but  the  reformation  and  benefit  of  the 
convicts ;  and  in  oi-der  that  the  result  of  this  spe- 
cies of  labor  on  those  who  have  been  in  the  per- 


ings  and  machinery  for  the  Mill,  with  a  descrip- 
tio.i  of  its  operations  and  advantages,  together 
with  much  other  useful  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Possessed  of  these  lights  and  the  talents  and 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Crooker,  under  whose 'foi'mance  of  it  may  be  ascertained,  a  register 
direction  the  mill-work  was  constructed,  notime'ha.s  been  commenced  of  the  time  each  person 
was  lost  in  commencing  the  establishment,  and  in!  works  on  the  mill,  to  be  referred  to  in  caseof  are  -. 
its  progress  much  less  difficulty  has  been  experi-jcommittal,  should  any  of  them  prove  so  incorri- 
enced  than  was  anticipated.  b'e  as  again  to  be  guilty  of  any  offence  that  will 

Tu„u   -ij-             c    ^          r,^c    ^i.    er,        J..        brlug  them  oiicc  morc  to  thc  tcst. 
1  he  building  IS  of  stone,  30  feet  bv  60,  and  two      ei;„,,ij  ,u„  „j,    ,,  ■  ■      i         ..t.- 

t  ■  1  •  u  rrx.  1  ^  •  1  u  .1  u  1  should  the  advantages  arising  from  this  exne- 
stones  high.    That  part  occupied  by  the  wheels,  ,,;_,„„t  u„  „„„,i  ,„  ,u^  „,.„„  .°^-  r  ',     ,,  ^ 

„„  I,-  1  .1  •  1  ■  .  1  r  '  riment  be  equal  to  the  expectations  of  the  Comfc 
the  MiU  hv  5  °"'r  n^  separated  from  ,„„„  ^.^^.^^jj*  j^  j^j^  ^^  ^^^^  additional  mills  will 
the  Mill  by  a  strong  stone  wall,  so  that  no  com-  ^^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Penitentiary,  and  one  at  least  ai 
raunication  is  had  with  those  who  feed  and  tend  ,.      " ''■    "  .  '^  »'• 'C'*^'-  w- 


the  Mill,  by  those  who  perform  the  labor  on 
the  wheels.  The  building  was  originally  in- 
tended for  three  wheels  and  three  run  of  stones, 
but  it  is  found  by  the  experience  already  had, 
that  the  place  is  not  sufficiently  ventilated  to 
admit  a  greater  number  of  prisoners  than  can 
work  on  th-e  two  wheels  now  in  operation.  Each 
wheel  is  calculated  to  give  employment  to  32  pri- 
soners, 16  on  each  wheel  at  once  ;  and  a  bell  is 
so  arranged  as  to  strike  every  half  minute,  when 
one  of  the  prisoners  on  the  wheel  comes  off,  and 
another  goes  on,  by  which  each  man  works  eight 
minutes,  and  rests  the  same  space  of  time 

The  average  quantity  of  grain  ground  per  day, 
is  from  40  to  50  bushels,  which  it  is  presumed  may 
be  increased  to  60  or  70,  should  it  be  found  on  fur 
ther  experience  that  the  prisoners  can  be  made 
to  perform  a  severer  task  without  injury  to  their 
health.  The  consumption  of  the  Alms  House, 
Bridewell  and  Penitentiary,  is  about  56  bushels  of 
grain,  ground  into  meal,  per  day  ;  the  grinding  of 
which  has  cost  the  public  from  1600  to{g2200 
annually,  averaging  about  1900  dollars  per  year. — 
It  will  not  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  a  sufficien- 
cy of  meal  may  be  ground  by  additional  exertion 
for  the  consumption  of  the  whole  establishment, 
and  that  in  a  manner  free  from  expense  to  the 
public. 

The  cost  of  working  the  convicts  out  of  the 
prison,  including  tools,  barrows,  carts,  feed  for 
the  cattle  employed,  extra  wear  and  tear  of 
clothes,  and  pay  to  the  keepers,  has  amounted 
to  about  557,000  per  annum.  This  sum,  it  is  sup- 
posed by  competent  judges,  would  obtain  through 
the  medium  of  private  contract,  the  performance 
of  twice  the  labor  executed  by  the  prisoners. 
run  his   or  their    horses,  without    giving   such      If  this  be  the  fact,  it  is  certainly  one  of  much 


notice   as  aforesaid,   shall    forfeit  and  pay   one 


importance ;  for,   if  it  cost  the  public  one  hun- 


hundred  dollars  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of'dred  dollars  to  perform  a  certain  quantity  of  la 
the  town  where  such  trotting,  pacing,  or  run-jbor,  which  can  be  obtained  by  private  contract 
ning  of  horses  shall  have  taken  place,  to  be  re-!for  fifty,  there  ought  to  be  some  evidence  of  pub- 
covered  by  action  of  debt  against  the  party  Orilic  utility,  arising  either  from  the  punishment 
pSkhies  so  offending*  tor  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  t«  induct!  a  cob- 


the  Bridewell,  in  order  that  the  time  now  em 
ployed  by  the  prisoners  in  plotting  mischief  may 
be  profitably  disposed  of.  There  is,  however,  one 
essential  improvement  in  our  penitentiary  sys- 
tem, in  addition  to  the  mill,  tliat  appears  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  a  pro- 
per discipline  in  our  prisons,  and  that  is  the  pro- 
vision of  a  sufficient  number  of  cells  for  solitary 
confinement,  as  retiring  places  for  the  prisoners 
after  the  labor  of  the  day  has  been  performed  ; 
by  which  means  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
for  reflection,  free  from  the  baneful  influence  re- 
sulting  from  the  present    method   of  confining 

fifteen  or  twenty  of   them  in  a  single  room. 

This  subject  however,  will,  no  doubt,  receive 
the  attention  it  may  appear  to  merit,  after  tlie 
Board  shall  have  individually  examined  the  ope- 
ration of  the  mill,  and  the  condition  of  the  pri- 
sons and  their  inmates. 

The  appropriation  authorised  for  erecting  the 
Mill  House  and  Machinery  was  gSOOO.  The  ac- 
tual cost  of  the  establishment  however,  was 
g3050.  9  cents,  exceeding  the  sura  appropriated, 
fifty  dollars  and  nine  cents. 

The  prompt  manner  in  which  the  Common 
Council  have  made  the  appropriation  for  carrying 
into  effect  this  necessary  establishment,  and  the 
attention  paid  to  the  construction  of  it  by  the  Su- 
perintendent and  Commissioners  of  the  Alms 
House,  cannot  but  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  particularly  should  the  pub- 
lic good  result,  that  has  been  so  reasonably  an- 
ticipated. 

The  prevalence  of  the  calamity  with  which  our 
City  has  been  afflicted  for  the  last  three  months, 
has  prevented  the  presentation  of  this  report  un- 
til this  time,  and  an  earlier  invitation  to  the  Com- 
mon Council  to  inspect  the  operations  of  the  Mill^ 
and  the  condition  of  the  Bellevue  establishment- 
it  is  now  respectfully  recommended  that  theh 
Board  will  designate  a  day  for  that  purpose. 

In  Common  Council,  Oct.  28,  1822. 

Read)  approved  and  directed  to  be  publisheij, 
JACOB  MORTON,  Clk. 
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"Recoiwiwewded  1j^  tVve  Society  iov  t\\e  IvuTpYovenaenl  ot  Txisoia 


The  attention  of  the  Society  for  the  Improve- 
Dient  of  Prison  Discipline  has  long  been  devoted 
to  the  adoption  of  some  plan  for  the  effectual  em- 
ployment of  prisoners.  All  attempts  of  this  na- 
ture have  heretofore  been  attended  with  consid- 
erable difficulty,  but  it  is  confidently  anticipated 
that  this  invention  will  not  only  afford  suitable  em- 
ployment, but  act  as  a  species  of  preventive  pun- 
ishment. Although  but  very  recently  introduced 
into  practice,  the  efiJjcts  of  its  discipline  have 
in  every  instance  proved  highly  useful  in  de- 
creasing the  number  of  commitments;  as  many 
prisoners  have  been  known  to  declare  that  they 
■would  sooner  undergo  any  species  of  fatigue,  or 
Suffer  any  deprivation,  than  return  to  the  house  of 
correction,  when  once  released. 

The  annexed  engraving  exhibits  a  party  of 
prisoners  in  the  act  of  working  one  of  the  tread 
■wheels  of  the  Discipline  Mill,  invented  by  Mr. 
Cubitt,  of  Ipswich,  and  recently  erected  at  the 
House  of  Correction  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  si- 
tuated at  Brixton.  The  view  is  taken  from  a  cor- 
ner of  one  of  the  ten  airing  yards  of  the  prison, 
all  of  which  radiate  from  the  Governor's  house 
in  the  centre,  so  that  from  the  window  of  his  room 
he  commands  a  comfilete  view  into  all  the  yards. 
A  building  behind  the  tread  wheel  shed  is  the 
mill  house,  containing  the  necessary  machinery 
for  grinding  com  and  dressing  the  flour,  also 
rooms  for  storing  it,  8cc.  On  the  right  side  of 
this  building  a  pipe  passes  up  to  the  roof,  on 
•which  is  a  large  cast  iron  reservoir,  capable  of 
holding  some  thousand  gallons  of  water,  for  tiie 
use  of  the  prison.  This  reservoir  is  filled  by 
tneans  of  forcing  pump  machinery  below,  con- 
nected M'ith  the  principal  axis  which  works  the 
machinery  of  the  mill ;  this  axis  or  shaft  passes 
under  the  pavement  of  the  several  yards,  and 
working  by  means  of  univej-sal  joints,  at  every 
turn  communicates  with  the  tread  wheel  of  each 
class. 

The  wheel,  which  is  represented  in  the  centre 
ct  the  engraving,  is  exactly  similar  to  a  commoH 


water-wheel  ;  the  tread-boards  upon  its  circum- 
ference are,  however,  of  considerable  length,  so 
as  to  allow  sufficient  standing  room  for  a  row  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  persons  upon  the  wheel.*— 
Their  weight,  the  first  moving  power  of  the  ma 
chine,  produces  the  greatest  effect  when  applied 
upon  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  at  or  near 
the  level  of  its  axle ;  to  secure,  therefore,  this 
mechanical  advantage,  a  screen  of  boards  is  fixed 
up  in  an  inclined  position  above  the  wheel,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  prisoners  from  climbing  or 
stepping  up  higher  than  the  level  required.  A 
hand-rail  is  seen  fixed  upon  this  screen,  by  hold- 
ing which  they  i-etain  their  upright  position  upon 
the  revolving  wheel ;  the  nearest  side  of  which 
is  exposed  to  view  in  the  plate,  in  order  to  repre- 
sent its  cylindrical  form  much  more  distinctly 
than  could  otherwise  have  been  done.  In  the 
original,  however,  both  sides  are  closely  boarded 
up,  so  that  the  prisoners  have  no  access  to  the  in- 
terior ef  the  wheel,  and  all  risk  of  injury  v.'hate- 
ver  is  prevented. 

By  means  of  steps,  the  gang  of  prisoners  ascend 
at  one  end,  and  when  the  requisite  number  range 
themselves  npon  the  wheel,  it  commences  its  re- 
volution. The  effort,  then,  to  eveiy  individual, 
is  simply  that  of  ascending  an  endless  flight  of 
steps,  their  combined  weight  acting  upon  every 
successive  stepping-board,  precisely  as  a  stream 
of  water  upon  the  float  boards  of  a  water-wheel. 

During  this  operation,  each  prisoner  gradually 
advances  from  the  end  at  which  he  mounted  to- 
wards the  opposite  end  of  the  wheel,  from  the  last 
man,  and  having  taken  his  turn,  descends  for  rest 


*  The  wheels  erected  at  the  House  of  Correction 
at  Coldbath-JieldSy  are  each  cafiahle  of  containing 
forty  or  more  prisoners,  and  the  joint  force  of  the 
prisoners  is  exfiended  in  giving  motion  to  a  regu- 
lating fly,  which,  by  exfianding  itself  in  firofior- 
tion  to  the  fiower,  will  keefi  any  number  of  men, 
from  twenty  to  three  hundred  and  twenty,  at  the 
same  degree  of  hard  labour. 


(see  plate)  another  prisoner  immediately  mount- 
ing as  before  to  fill  up  tlie  number  required,  with- 
out stopping  the  machine.  The  interval  of  rest 
may  then  be  i)ortioned  ip  each  man  by  regulating 
the  number  of  those  retjuired  to  work  the  wheel 
with  the  whole  number  of  the  gang  ; — thus  if 
twenty  out  of  twenty-four  arc  obliged  to  be  upon 
the  wheel,  it  will  give  to  each  man  intervals  of 
rest  amoimtingto  twelve  minutes  in  every  hour  of 
labour.  Again,  by  varying  the  number  of  men 
upon  the  wlieel,  or  the  work  inside  the  mill,  so 
as  to  increase  or  diminish  its  velocity,  the  degree 
of  hard  labour  or  exercise  to  the  prisoner  may 
also  be  regulated.  At  Brixton,  the  diameter  of 
tlie  wheel  being  five  feet  ;  and  revolving  twice  in 
^a  minute,  the  space  stepped  over  by  each  man 
is  2193  feet,  or  Vol  yards  per  hour. 

To  provide  regular  and  suitable  employment 
for  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  has  been 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  invention  of  the  Dis- 
cipline Mill  has  removed  the  difficulty,  and  it  is 
confidently  hoped,  thatasitsj  advantages  and  ef- 
fects become  better  known,  tlie  introduction  of 
the  mill  will  be  universal  in  Houses  of  Correc- 
tion. As  a  species  of  prison  labour  it  is  remark- 
able for  its  simplicity.  It  requires  no  previous 
instruction  ;  no  taskmaster  is  necessary  to  watch 
over  the  work  of  the  prisoners  ;  neither  are  ma- 
terials or  instruments  put  into  their  hands  that 
are  liable  to  waste  or  misapplication,  or  subject 
to  wear  and  tear  ;  the  internal  machinery  of  the 
mill,  being  inaccessible  to  the  prisoners,  is  placed 
under  the  management  of  skilful  and  proper  per- 
sons, one  or  two  at  most  being  required  to  attend 
a  process  which  keeps  in  steady  and  constant  em- 
ployment from  ten  to  two  hundred  or  more  pri- 
soners at  one  and  the  same  time,  which  can  be 
suspended  and  renewed  as  often  as  the  i-egu- 
lations  of  the  prison  render  it  necessary,  and 
which  imposes  equality  of  labor  on  every  indivi- 
dual employed,  no  one  upon  the  wheel  being  a- 
ble,  in  the  least  degree  to  avoid  his  proportion. 

The  arrangement  of  the  wheels  in  the  yards 
radiating  from  the  Governor's  central  residence, 
places  the  prisoners  thus  employed  under  very 
good  inspection,  an  object  known  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  prison  management.  At  the 
Brixton  House  of  Correction,  with  the  exception 
of  the  very  few  confined  by  the  casualties  of  sick- 
ness or  debility,  all  the  prisoners  are  steadily 
employed  under  the  eye  of  the  Governor  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  day. 

The  classification,  also,  of  the  prisonei"s,  ac- 
cording to  offences,  &c.  may  be  adhered  to  in  the 
adoption  of  these  discipline  wheels  ;  the  same 
wheel  or  the  same  coimected  shafts  can  be  easi  I 
ly  made  to  pass  into  distinct  compartments,  in 
which  the  several  classes  may  work  in  separate 
parties.  In  the  prison  from  which  the  annexed 
drawing  is  taken,  a  tread-wheel  is  erected  in 
each  of  the  six  yards,  by  which  the  inconve- 
nience and  risk  of  removing  a  set  of  prisoners 
from  one  part  of  the  prison  to  another  is  obviated. 

As  the  mechanism  of  these  Tread  Mills  is 
not  of  a  complicated  nature,  the  regular  employ- 
ment they  afford  is  not  likely  to  be  frequently- 
suspended  for  want  of  repairs  to  the  machinery  ; 
and  should  the  supply  of  corn,  &c.  at  any  time 
fall  off,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  labour  of  the 
prisoner  should  be  suspended,  nor  can  they  be 
aware  of  the  circumstance ;  the  supply  of  hard 
labour  may  therefore  be  considered  as  almost  un- 
failing. 

With  regard  to  the  expense  of  these  machines, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  although  their  original 
cost  may,  in  some  instances  appear  heavy,  the 
subsequent  advantage  from  their  adoption,  in 
point  of  economy,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
and  it  is  derived  in  a  manner  which  must  be  most 
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satisfactory  to  those  who  have  the  important 
charge  and  responsible  control  of  these  public 
establisliments,  viz.  from  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  persons  committed.  Such  have  been 
the  results  already  experienced  at  those  prisons 
where  this  species  of  corrective  discipline  is  en- 
forced. The  saving  to  the  county  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  crimi- 
nals) in  the  public  charges  for  their  apprehen- 
sion, committal,  conviction  and  maintenance, 
cannot  but  be  consid'crable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  much  time  in  prov- 
ing the  advantage  which  the  invention  of  the 
Stepping  Mill  presents  as  a  species  of  /ireventivt 
fimiishmcnt.  Although  but  very  recently  introduc 
ed,  and  hitherto  but  sparingly  brought  into  action, 
the  effects  of  its  discipline  have  in  every  instance 
proved  eminently  useful  in  decreasing  the  num- 
ber of  commitments.  As  a  corrective  punish- 
ment, the  discipline  of  the  Stepping  Mill  has 
had  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  prisoners, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  easily  forgotten  ;  while  it 
is  an  occupation  which  by  no  means  interferes 
■with,  nor  is  calculated  to  lessen  the  value  of, 
those  branches  of  prison  regulation  which  pro- 
vide for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of 
the  criminal. 

By  a  contrivance  of  machinery  which  we  can- 
not here  illustrate  by  a  plate, 

"  \\'hen  the  machinery  of  the  mill  has  attain- 
ed its  proper  speed,  certain  balls  rise  by  their 
centrifugal  force,  so  as  to  draw  a  box  below  the 
reach  of  a  bell  handle,  which  will  then  cease  to 
ring  a  bell,  placed  in  some  convenient  situation 
for  the  purpose.  But  should  the  men  at  the 
wheels  cease  to  keep  up  with  the  requisite  speed 
in  the  mill  work,  the  balls  will  descend,  and  a 
projecting  pin  on  the  box,  striking  the  handle, 
placed  in  the  proper  situation  for  that  purpose, 
will  continue  to  ring  the  bell  till  they  go  on 
again  properly  ;  and,  by  this  means,  a  certain 
check  will  be  kept  on  the  labourers,  and  the  gov- 
ernor or  task  master  apprised,  even  at  a  distance, 
that  the  full  work  is  not  performed. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

CA.rTL,¥.—Descrifition  of  the  HEREFORD,  &c. 

TO  THE  HOM  HEJVRY  CLJY. 

Sir — I  have  just  seen  in  the  American  Farmer, 
your  letter  of  the  19th  August,  addressed  to  J. 
S.  Skinner,  Esq.  respecting  your  English  Cattle, 
and  as  I,  some  years  since,  was  a  breeder  and 
feeder  of  the  kind  of  stock  you  allude  to,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  your  letter. 

The  description  you  give  of  your  Cattle  and 
their  offspring,  is  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 
Ijersou  acquainted  with  this  bi-eed,  that  your's 
are  of  the  thorough  Herefordshire  blood,  but  un- 
less I  saw  them,  or  knew  the  names  of  tlieir  breed- 
ers, I  would  not  undertake  to  say,  they  are  of 
the  best  blood  of  that  country,  and  iadeed  from 
the  price  your's  cost  in  England,  I  have  my  doubts 
on  tins  head — as  I  never  knew  the  most  celebrat- 
ed breeders  inclined  to  take  so  little  money  for 
their  choice  stock  ;  but  times  arc  much  altered 
since  I  left  England,  and  perhaps  this  may  ac- 
count for  the  depreciation  in  price. 

Nearly  all  the  cattle  of  Herefordshire  are  of 
the  color  you  mention  ;  namely,  the  feet,  belly, 
end  of  the  tail,  and  face,  white,  and  the  rest  of 
the  animal  a  dark  maliogany  I'ed — but  some  of 
the  breeders,  I  may  say,  have  private  marks, 
such  as  a  small  piece  of  white  on  the  top  of  the 
shoulders,  others  a  red  rim  round  the  eyes. — 
It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  they  can  obtain 
such  peculiarities  as  they  do  in  this  respect,  and 
they  show  what  may  be  effected  inbreediRg  stock, 


by  the  man  who  is  possessed  of  a  steady  per- 
servering  judgment.  Indeed,  it  is  this  pecidiari- 
ty  in  the  character  of  the  English  yeomanry, 
and  perhaps  I  may  say  nation,  that  renders  their 
endeavours  in  almost  every  undertaking,  ulti- 
mately successful,  and  their  farming  stock  of  al- 
most every  description  unrivalled. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  your  English  stock  with  my  view  of 
what  I  consider  the  best  blood  of  Herefordshire, 
I  will  just  give  you  a  description  of  the  cattle  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  breeding  and  feeding  in  Eng- 
land ;  which  originally,  I  personally  selected  from 
the  stock  of  the  most  celebrated  breeders  in 
that  county,  at  a  cost  of  sixty  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas  for  two  Bulls,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  guineas  each,  for  heifers  and  cows. 

I  consider  the  most  choice  blood  of  the  Here- 
fordshire Cattle  to  be  of  the  color  described 
above,  including  the  white  on  the  top  of  the 
shoulder — Hide,  thick,  soft,  and  feels  between  the 
fingers  like  rich  fat,  covered  with  fine  soft  thick- 
set hair,  which  occasions  the  skin  to  feel  like  a 
piece  of  fine  thick  rich  velvet.  Lips  thin — nos- 
trils, wide  and  full — eyes,  bold  and  dark  colored 
— eye  sockets,  prominent  and  wide  apart — ears 
and  face  rather  short — (wliich  is  the  reverse  of 
the  Durham  and  other  short  horned  cattle) — the 
tongue  roots  rather  full — no  loose  dulap — bosom, 
not  very  promiHcnt  but  wide — belly  or  paunch, 
very  small  and  much  drawn  upwards — horns,  yel- 
low white,  turning  upwards,  rather  long,  very 
smootli,  bright,  free  from  wrinkles,  and  fine,  not 
resting  on,  but  growing  oul  of  the  head — Neck 
thin  and  fine — chine,  thin  when  lean,  well  joined 
to  tlic  loin;  when  fat,  very  broad,  and  particular- 
ly full  at  the  sides,  the  shoulders  fitting  it  equal- 
ly nice  as  in  the  blood  horse,  without  any  pro- 
jection of  the  elbow — ribs,  not  hanging  from,  but 
vising  out  of  the  back,  very  wide — and  when  the 
animal  is  fat,  I  have  seen  the  flesh  on  them  three 
inches  higher  than  the  back  bone,  which  was 
ascertained  by  laying  a  stick  in  various  places 
across  the  back,  and  running  a  three  inch  rule 
along  the  centre  of  the  back,  from  behind  the 
hips  to  the  centre  of  the  chine,  without  touching 
the  stick — short  ribs,  at  the  side  of  the  loin,  very 
projecting  and  thick  at  the  ends  with  fat — hips, 
projecting,  remarkably  large  and  fat,  and  when 
the  hand  is  placed  on  them,  feel  like  the  back  of 
a  man's  head,  and  a  very  fat  head  too — rump,  re- 
markably long  and  full  of  fine  flesh  ;  indeed  it  is 
here  and  in  the  loin  and  chine  that  the  Here- 
fords  principally  excel,  which  occasions  those 
parts  to  sell  in  London,  to  the  Beef-steak  houses 
at  full  double  the  price  of  those  from  many  other 
kinds  of  cattle — Twist,  or  where  the  hind  legs 
unite,  very  low  and  full,  the  outside  of  the  thigh, 
flat,  and  free  from  flesh,  which  occasions  tlie  round 
to  be  nearly  free  from  coarse,  and  full  of  fine 
meat — flank,  full  and  driving  forward  when  the 
animal  is  walking. 

Thepeculiaritiesof  theHerefordshire  cattle  are, 
the  color,  horns  turning  upwards,  long  and  smootli 
— lightness  of  oflal,  length  of  rump,  size  and  fat- 
ness of  the  hips ;  every  part  where  gentlemen 
usually  eat,  remarkably  full  of  fine  fat  beef,  wiiile 
those  parts  usually  eaten  by  plebeians  are  very 
scanty,  which  occasions  these  cattle  to  be  much 
sought  after  by  butchers,  who  supply  gentlemen's 
families  with  beef. 

With  respect  to  size,  these  animals  are  so  dis- 
posed to  fatten,  that  by  good  management  they 
attain  a  weight  equal  to  any  cattle  in  England, 
not  excepting  the  Holderness  and  Durham,  but 
when  low  in  flesh,  they  appear  small,  from  their 
bones  being  so  remarkably  light,  and  the  paunch 
so  very  small  and  drawing  upward. 

As  milkers,  they  are,  perhaps,  equal  to  any  of 
the  distinguished  feeders — but  here  a  distinctio;i 


must  be  made,  as  none  of  the  famed  beef  cattle 
are  good  for  milk  ;  indeed  we  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect it,  it  is  too  much  like  blowing  hot  and  blow- 
ing cold  with  the  same  breath. 

t'or  working,  the)-  perhaps  surpass  any  other 
bi-eed  in  England,  unless  the  North  Devonshire 
cattle  can  be  considered  as  equal  to  them — but 
every  good  property  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion, I  prefer  the  Herefordshire  cattle  to  any 
other  breed  in  England  ;  these,  and  the  North 
Devons,  always  sell  at  a  higher  price,  according 
to  their  weight  in  London,  than  any  other  cattle, 
unless  the  Fxfeshire  and  Kyloe  Scotch  Cattle  can 
dispute  the  palm  with  them  ;  indeed  these  four 
breeds  nearly  supply  with  beef  all  the  first  fa- 
milies in  the  kingdom,  and  may  be  considered 
amongst  cattle,  what  the  Barb  and  the  Arabian 
are  amongst  horses. 

There  are  to  be  found  of  course  in  Hereford- 
shire, cattle  of  various  qualities,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  those  persons  who  undertake  to 
breed  them,  but  generally  speaking,  they  are 
good  workers,  good  feeders,  make  excellent 
beef,  and  are  first  rate  liandlera;  but  the  lat 
ter  good  property  appears  to  be  of  little  va- 
lue in  the  United  States,  although  the  English 
Grazier,  in  selecting  cattle  or  sheep,  depends 
more  on  his  fingers  than  his  eyes.  Should 
these  observations  furnish  you  or  any  of  the  rea- 
ders of  the  American  Farmer,  with  information 
that  may  in  any  manner  assist  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture, I  shall  be  well  pleased  :  and,  that  you 
may  rise  pre-eminent  as  a  farmer  and  gi-azier,  as 
you  so  justly  have  done  as  a  Senator,  is  the  wish 
of  ALBION. 

JK'ear  Washington  City,  \ 
20th  Oct.  1822r     5 

STEAM  LAND  CARRIAGES. 
The  Monthly  Magazine,  September  I,  contains 
the  engraving  and  description  of  Griffith's  Patent 
Land  Carriage,  for  conveying  goods  and  passen- 
gers on  public  roads  without  the  aid  of  horses. — 
The  Carriage  there  represented  and  described  will 
be  worked  by  an  engine  of  seven  horse  power, — 
and  will  transport  a  load  of  six  tons  at  an  average 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  which  may  be  varied 
and  increased  indefinitely  for  other  Carriages. — 
The  general  introduction  of  these  carriages  for  all 
kinds  of  purposes,  will  constitute  atriumpli  of  me- 
chanics never  anticipated  by  our  ancestors. 

.American  Enterprise. — General  M'Clure,  of 
Steuben,  N.  Y.  has  betted  ^50,  that  he  would 
take  wool  from  the  fleece,  and  manufacture 
satinet  sufficient  for  a  suit  of  clothes  and  have 
them  made  up,  in  ten  hours.  Tlie  colour  to  be 
a  blue  mixture.  The  wool  was  colored  in  35 
minutes  ;  carded,  spun  and  wove  in  two  hours 
and  25  minutes ;  fulled,  knapped,  dryed,  sheared, 
and  dressed  in  1  hour  and  59  minutes  ;  carried 
in  4  minutes  3-4  of  a  mile  to  Mr.  Gillmore's  tailor 
shop,  who  with  the  assistance  of  7  hands  com- 
pleted the  coat,  jacket  and  overalls  in  3  hours 
and  49  minutes  ;  there  was  1-2  yard  of  the  cloth 
left,  being  in  the  whole  8  1-2  yards,  and  of  such 
quality  as  was  estimated  to  be  wortli  one  dollar 
per  yard.  So  that  he  completed  the  enterprise 
in  eight  hours  and  45  minutes.  He  has  since  of- 
fered to  bet  ,glOO,  that  he  can  manufacture  a  bet- 
ter suit  in  eight  hours. 

Saratoga  Show  and  Fair. — On  Wednesday 
se'nnight  the  annual  show  and  fair  was  held  in 
Saratoga  county,  when  the  usual  exhibition  of  cat- 
tle, domestic  manufactures,  &c.  and  a  ploughing 
match  took  place,  in  which  19  competitors  con- 
tended for  the  prize.  The  specimen  of  woollea 
and  linen  cloths,  carpeting,  flannels,  plaid,  &:c. 
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were  numerous ;  and  a  gipsy  bonnet,  made  by  Mis 
Nancy  Bradly,  obtained  a  regular  and  an  extra 
premium,  and  was  purchased  by  J.  K,  Beekman, 
Esq.  of  this  city,  for  25  doUars.'and  is  said  to  be 
equal  in  quality  to  imported  Leghorn  No.  SS, 
■which  sells  for  60  to  70  dollars. 

The  Cattle  Show  at  Rutland,  Vt.  is  stated  to 
have  been  quite  si)iendid.  There  w»i  e  at  the  show 
125  yoke  of  working  oxen,  which  were  connected 
so  as  to  form  one  team. 


\Vc  have  noticed  in  the  papers  a  great  variety 
of  extraordinary  productions  of  the  season,  such 
as  pears,  apples,  squashes.  Sec.  which  indicate 
that  the  present  year  is  prolific  in  great  things. 
But  the  following,  we  venture  to  say,  will  match 
any  thing  that  has  been  noticed  this  season — the 
truth  of  which  is  beyond  question  : — Mr.  Thomas 
Davis,  of  this  town,  raised  in  his  garden  a  blood 
beet,  which  measured  thinij  inches  in  length — 
twenty  four  inches  girth,  and  weighed  SIXTEEN 
POUNDS  and  fourteen  ounces  ;  and  has  several 
more  in  his  garden  v;hich  he  thinks  may  equal  if 
not  exceed  this. — Salen-  Poher. 

Easy  method  of  breaking  Glass  m  any  required 
direction. — Dip  a  piece  of  worsted  thread  in  spi- 
rits of  turpentine,  wrap  it  round  the  glass  in  the 
direction  that  you  require  it  to  be  broken,  and 
then  set  fire  to  the  thread,  or  apply  a  red  hot 
wire  round  the  glass,  and  if  it  does  not  immedi 
ately  crack,  throw  cold  wateron  it  while  the  wire 
remains  hot.  By  this  means  glass  that  is  broken 
may  often  be  fashioned,  and  rendered  useful  for  a 
variety  of  purposes 

From  the  A'evj  Monthly  Magazine. 

THE  MILK-MAID  AND  THE  BANKER. 
A  Milk-Maid  with  a  very  pretty  face, 

Who  lived  at  Acton, 
Had  a  black  Cow,  the  ugliest  in  the  place, 

A  crooked-back'd  one, 
A  beast  as  dangerous  too,  as  she  was  frightful. 
Vicious  and  spiteful. 

And  so  confirmed  a  truant,  that  she  bounded 

Over  the  hedges  daily,  and  got  pounded. 
'Twas  all  in  vain  to  tie  her  with  a  tether. 
For  then  both  cord  and  cow  elop'd  together. 
Arm'd  with  an  oaken  bough  (what  folly  ! 
It  should  have  been  of  birch,  or  thorn,  or  holly,) 

Patty  one  day  was  driving  home  the  beast, 
Which  had  as  usual  slipp'd  its  anchor,' 
W  hen  on  the  road  she  met  a  certain  banker, 

W'ho  stopp'd  to  give  his  eyes  a  feast 
By  gazing  on  her  features,  crimson'd  high 
By  a  long  cow-chase  in  July. 

"  Are  you  from  Acton,  pretty  lass  ?"  he  cried  : 

"  Yes,"  with  a  curtsey,  she  replied, 

"  Why   then   you    know  the    laundress,    Sally 
Wrench  V 
"  She  is  my  cousin,  sir,  and  next  door  neigh- 
bour." 

"  That's  lucky,  I've  a  message  for  the  wench, 
"Which  needs  despatch,  and  you  may  save  my 
labour, 

"  Give  her  this  kiss,  my  dear,  and  say  I  sent  it, 

"  But  mind,  you  owe  me  one — I've  only  lent  it." 

««  She  shall  know,"  cried  the  girl,  as  she  bran- 
dish'd  her  bough, 
"  Of  the  loving  intentions  you  bore  me, 
"  But  as  to  the  kiss,  as  there's  haste,  you'll  al- 
low 
"  That  you  had  better  run  forward,  and  give  it 

my  Cow, 
"  For  she,  at  the  rate  she  is  scampering  now, 
"  Will  reach  Acton *ome  minutes  before  me." 


THE  FARMER'S  CREED. 

Let  this  be  held  the  Farmer's  creed. 
For  stock,  seek  out  the  choicest  breed  ; 
In  i)eace  and  plenty  let  them  feed  ; 
Your  land  sow  with  the  best  of  seed  ; 
Let  it  not  dung  nor  diessing  need  ; 
Inclose,  plough,  reap  witli  care  and  speed. 
And  you  will  soon  be  rich  indeed. 


AiAitoviaV  ijOYve,s\»ouAe\\ce. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

REMAP KS  O.Y  THE  COMMUATCATIOJV 
SiGAED  GIDEOjV  DAriS. 

As  I  know  that  your  valuable  paper  is  devoted 
to  subjects  of  general  interest  to  the  agricultural 
community,  it  is  with  reluctance,  I  have  to  re- 
quest the  fiivour  of  you  to  publish  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  Gideon  Davis'  commentaries 
as  they  contain  mistatements,  which  are  evi 
dently  calculated  to  injure  me.  I  trust  yon  will 
for  this  time,  dispense  with  a  good  general  rule 
to  do  an  act  of  justice  ;  it  appears  that  while 
Mr.  Davis  was  zealous  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  alleged  mistakes,  in  the  highly  respectable 
committee  on  implements,  ploughing,  &c.so  fa: 
they  concerned  himself,  he  was  regardless  of  what 
might  be  the  injurious  consequences,  to  others, 
of  his  own  mistakes  ;  as  I  wish  to  be  as  concise 
as  possible,  I  shall  pass  over  several  of  his  mis 
tatcments,  as  the  influence  of  most  of  them  is 
destroyed  by  the  able  reply  of  Com.  Porter.  He, 
however,  has  made  himself  responsible  for  one 
capital  mistake,  in  his  assertion,  that  my  plough 
share  and  coulter  were  laid  with  steel.  I  have 
it  fully  in  my  power  to  prove,  that  there  was 
not  a  particle  of  steel  on  either,  and  how  he 
"could  make  this  mistake,  is  for  him  to  say.  or 
others  to  judge,  and  not  for  me — for  I  don't 
know."  As  to  their  being  "  ground  smooth," 
the  plough  had  been  tried  in  hard  and  gravelly 
ground,  (a  situation  in  which  Mr.  Davis,  I  pre- 
sume, is  not  fond  of  exhibiting  his  ploughs) — 
when  they  had  been  battered  and  gapped,  it 
was  thought  less  expensive  to  grind  them  than 
to  send  them  to  the  blacksmith's.  Now,  Sir,  if 
you  please,  one  word  as  Xo  fashion,  though  I  am 
quite  surprised,  that  he  should  so  far  deviate 
from  the  regimen  of  his  society,  as  to  become  a 
stickler  for  fashion  !  'Tis  true  my  plough  is  old 
fashioned  ;  and  to  its  credit,  be  it  spoken,  it  has 
withstood  the  test  of  long  tried  experiment,  in 
a  neighbourhood  too,  where  almost  every  nem 
fashioned  Jilough  has  been  tried,  and  thrown  a 
side,  as  not  answering  the  purpose  of  the  practi- 
cal farmer ;  were  the  question  asked,  where 
are  the  numerous  ploughs  introduced  here  from 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  elsewhere  ?  the 
wooden  stocked,  Che  nil  iron,  and  for  aught  I 
know,  half  a  dozen  other  fashions  of  this  same 
Mr.  Davis,  attempted  by  newspaper  puffs,  and 
otherwise,  to  be  brought  into  general  use  ?  I  say 
if  this  question  was  asked,  in  a  district  of  coun- 
try which  can  boast  of  more  good  ploughing,  per- 
haps than  any  other  of  equal  extent  in  the  mid- 
dle states,  the  answer  would  be  atnong  the  useless 
lumber  vf  the  farmer  !  In  conclusion,  when  the 
merits  of  my  ploughs  fail  to  recommend  them, 
without  the  aid  of  detracting  from  the  just  me- 
rits of  others,  Gideon  Davis,  and  all  others,  may 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  all  unfair  at- 
tempts to  condemn  them,  as  I  shall  willingly  adopt 
a  herxtr fashion,  or  turn  my  hand  to  some  other 
honest  employment  for  the  support  of  my  family. 
Your's,  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  BROWN. 

Oct.  17,  1822. 


LEICESTER  SHEEP— VICUNA,  a  Peruvian 
Shec/i—C  A  P  E-SH  EEP . 

We  publish  the  following  letter  received  by 
us  from  a  very  respectable  farmer,  as  the  bet 
mode  of  accomplishing  its  chief  object;  ous 
readers  will  thus  be  apprized  that  he  has  seve- 
ral fine  Rams  of  the  Leicester  breed  of  sheep 
for  sale. 

We  also  give  it  a  place  to  record  one  of  many  in- 
stances which  prove  the  willingness  of  our  most 
eminentmerchants,  to  •mXvo.wzc  the  great  interest 
of  this  Nation,  by  importing  animals  of  approv- 
ed breeds  from  all  countries ;  bringing  them 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  and  giving 
them  to  our  industrious  and  successful  farmers. 
The  happiest  effects  will  flow  from  such  enter- 
prize  and  liberality,  concluded  as  in  this  in- 
stance by  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  in  the 
selection  of  practical  Farmers  to  pursue  the  ex- 
periment. It  speaks  a  language  that  should 
be  understood  ;  it  offers  im  example  that  should 
be  imitated  ;  and  it  displays  feelings  which  ex- 
cite our  admiration  and  deserve  applause.  May 
the  givers  of  such  gifts  continue  to  enjoy  the 
prosperity  which  justifies  them,  and  add  to 
their  own,  whilst  they  contribute  to  their  coun- 
try's welfare. — Edit  Am.  Far. 

Darby,  Delaware  Co.  Penn,  \ 

Sejitember  29th,  1822.3 
Dear  Sir, 

If  there  should  be  any  application  to  you  for 
Dishley  sheep,  I  should  be  obliged  by  your  bear- 
ing my  flock  in  mind.  I  think  I  may  truly  say 
that  I  have  some  of  the  best  formed  young  rams 
that  I  have  ever  seen  ;  and  I  would  like  to  dispose 
of  some  of  them.  My  friend,  Mr.  Louis  Cla- 
pier,  intended  to  have  given  me  a  pair  of  Vicu- 
nas, which  he  ordered  from  Peru,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  female  died  on  the  passage.  I  have 
the  male  at  my  farm,  and  consider  him  a  beau- 
tiful animal.  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
get  him   a  companion  yet,  by  some  means. 

Mr.  Clapier  has  also  just  presented  me  with 
a  pair  of  Cape-sheep,  which  resemble  the  Bar- 
bary  or  Tunisian  sheep,  but  I  do  not  think 
them  so  good  ;  they  are  not  so  large,  and  their 
wool  is  much  coarser;  they  are  sprightly  pretty 
looking  animals,  and  I  expect  they  will  im- 
prove. 

I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  present 
at  your  next  (battle  Show. 

AARON  CLEMENT. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

THRESHING  MACHINE. 

Extract  to-lhe  Editor,  dated  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  9tk 
August,  1822. 

My  Dear  Sir — In  No.  19,  page  152,  of  your 
Journal,  notice  is  taken  of  a  Threshing  Machine, 
invented  by  a  Mr.  Pope,  of  Hallowell,  in  Maine, 
and  another  still  more  efficient  by  a  Mr.  Seth 
Ballow,  of  Livermore.  As  I  am  desirous  of  learn- 
ing full  particulars  of  both  these  nnachines,  I 
request  the  favour  of  your  giving  me  such  in 
formation  as  you  may  possess  concerning  them, 
so  as  to  enable  me  to  obtain  the  neccessary  parti- 
culars by  application  through  the  proper  chan- 
nels, which  at  present  I  do  not  know. 

Very  truly  your's, 

CHAS.  STREATER. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 

We  have  it  in  ourpower  to  confirm  the  report- 
ed efficiency  of  Mr.  Ballow's  Threshing  Machine, 
which  we  do  by  the  following  letter  and  certifi- 
cate recently  received  from  Virginia;  but  we  have 
a  much  esteemed  correspondent  at  Hallowell,  Me. 
who  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Ballow  to  the  wishes  of 


AMEft-lCAN  FARMER. 


264     ____,__^_=================;==.=^=..========-^ 

o.r  Pennsylvania    fH^  ;   .ho,if  ^H.y   ple^c^aUecU,^  Le,^^ 

WU,  be    Srafficd  by  the  PubUcaUon  :n    h,s  Jou  -  n.e„    .y  P^^^;i;-^ti'^t^ir  ll  U.te  is  c,-o'p-n.ore  than   has  been  n>ade  in  th 


will    UC       gl  <ll.Jln->J    U.J       ^».-    2 

iial,  of  a  description  of  their  respective   inven- 
tions, their  prices  and  efficiency- 

£dit,  ./im.  Farm. 

Oak  Hill,  Seji.  20th,  1822. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir, 

Permit  me.  Sir,  to  mention  a  threshing  ma- 
chine, which  was  invented  by  Scth  Ballnw,  of 
Maine,  and  lately  brought  here  by  two  gentle- 
men of  the  state  of  Maine. 

"  Copy  of  a  certificate  obtained  upon  the  ma- 
chine being  viewed  in  operation. 

"  The  undersigned  have  seen  a  wheat  ma- 
chine in  operation,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Major  Swett  and  Pumpilly,  for  which  Seth 
Ballow  obtained  a  patent,  and  arc  of  opinion 
that  it  is  a  valuable  improvement  on  any  thing 
of  the  kind  we  have  ever  met  with.— It  is  more 
simple  in  its  construction,  upon  a  cheaper  plan, 
and  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  Farmers 
"in  general,  inasmuch  as  it  is  within  the  means 
of  those  of  small  capital  as  well  as  large.  From 
the  experiment  made  in  our  presence,  we  farther 
certify  that,  it  separates  the  grain  from  the 
straw  more  effectually  than  even  the  ordinary 
mode  of  threshing, 


J.  Bayley,  I    W.  Beveridgc, 

W.  EUgey,  I    Jacob   Ish, 

Ariss  Buckner,  R.  H.  Little, 

Charles   Lewis,  |    Geo.  B.  AVhiting, 

Robert  Bavlev,  I    W.  J.  Weldon, 

Samuel  Hallcv,  Edmund  Tyler, 

I  Francis  Strebling. 
A  thorough  conviction  that  this  machine  \vill 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest of  our  country,  induces  me  to  trouble 
vou  upon  the  subject.  '  My  impression  is  that,  the 
machine  is  fully  competent  to  thresh  100  bush- 
els per  day,  with  three  hands  and  one  horse, 
and  may  be'  enlarged  so  as  to  do  1.50  bushels  per 
day,  with  great  ease  to  two  horses  and  tour 
hajids. 

I  remain  sir. 
With  sentiments  of  respect,  &c. 

WILLIAM  BENTON. 
Presiderit  Monroe's  Farm,  1 

Loudoun  County     Va.^ 

TO  THE  editor  of  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 


tleness  to  the  maturity  of  its  growth.  If  there  is 
really  nothing  to  be  feared  on  this  score,  not  only 
Bonnets  and  Hats,  but  Floor  Mats  or  Cloths,  we 
suppose,  may  advantageously  be  made  of  it. 

Editor  Am.  Farmer. 

TO  THE    EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

WHEAT  OF  A  SINGULAR  KIND. 
J^''ear  Concord,  Sussex  Co.  Del.  \ 
24:th  June,  1822.  3 
Sir — I  herewith  send  you  a  small  sample  of  a 
very  curious  kind  of  wheat  heretofore  unknown 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing nuuuier: — About  seven  years  past  I  sow- 
ed an  equal  quantity  of  what  we  here  call  the 
blue  straw,  a  smooth  wheat,  and  the  red  chaff 
bearded,  with  a  view  of  asr.ertaining  which  kind 
would  prevail  ;  or  if  a  distinct  kind  would  ulti- 
mately grow  from  them.  The  produce  of  this 
was  sown  for  about  three  years ;  afterwards,  it 
was  perceived  that  some  ten  or  a  dozen  heads  of 
an  entire  distinct  kind  grew  out  of  it  ;  which 
were  since  sown  three  years  successively,  and 
now  the  present  crop  of  this  seed  exhibits  a  va- 
riety of  distinct  kinds,  two  of  which  I  have  se- 
lected by  cutting  out  the  heads  carefully  from 
the  rest.  The  one  a  bearded,  selected  for  the 
length  of  head  and  beautiful  colour  of  straw,  and 
ripenning  somewhat  sooner.  The  other  kind, 
which  I  send  you,  is  entirely  of  a  different  sort, 
of  which  myself  or  neighbours  have  never  be- 
fore seen  a  sample.  Should  you  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  any  thing  of  such  an  Agri- 
cultural Phenomenon,  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances would  be  raeculiarly  acceptable  to 
Your  most  obedient, 

JOHN  RUST. 


crop — more  than  has  been  made  in  this  county 
for  many  years  ;  and  I  hope  that  other  sections 
of  the  country  may  be  as  agreeably  disap- 
pointed. 

Your  Friend, 

B.  F.  M. 


^mm  i^i^mmmi^^^ 


Snowhill,  August  '2Qth,  1822. 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1822. 

.J7=  The  Editorial  remarks  in  No.  8,  of  this 
volume,  relative  to  the  condition  of  some  manu- 
script communications,  had  no  reference  or  allu- 
sion to  any  writer  in  that  number. 

■]7=  According  in  opinion  with  the  Editors  of  the 
American,  in  the  two  following  items,  we  adopt 
them  to  save  us  time  in  doing  what  we  could  not  do 
better.  Both  the  subjects  referred  to,  come  un- 
der the  head 
INTERNAL  &  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Tread  Mill,  which  for  its  beneficial  ef- 
fects on  crimnals  and  vagrants,  has  been  adopted 
in  most  of  the  prisons  and  work-houses  of  England, 
has  recently  become  an  appendage  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary of  New  York.  The  report  to  the  Corporatioa 
of  that  city,  see  page  260,  is  an  additional  testimo- 
ny in  its  favour  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
erection  of  a  similar  establishment  in  connection 
with  the  Maryland  Penitentiary,  would  be  found 
productive  of  equally  good  results. 

.4merican  Atlas. — Wan't  of  opportunity  has,  un- 
til now,  prevented  us  from  examining  the..^mfr/- 
can  Atlas,  recently  published  in  Philadelphia,  by 
Messrs.  Carey  and  Lea.     We  find  this  work  is  on 


—  .  nhc  plan  of  the  celebrated  atlas  of  Le  Sage — and 

We  hope  to  get  some  additional  particulars  re-1  combines  in  the  clearest  and  most  happy  manner 
lative  to  this  wheat,  from  a  friend  in  Queen  Anne's  i^j^^  history,  chronology  and  geography  of  North 

"°tedijjj,jgpmj,-j^P^(,,.ica,ai"id  the  West  Indies.     It  also 


county,   Md.   who,    we   understand,     has 
several  interesting  facts,  and  made  some  experi- 
ments respecting  \U^-Edit.  Am.  Farm. 

ERRATA,  NO.  25,  VOL.  IV. 

Easton,  Oct.  24,  1822 


exhibits  an  accurate  account  of  the  discovery, 
settlement  and  progress  of  their  various  king- 
doms, states,  provinces,  &c.  together  with  the 
wars,  celebrated  battles  and  remarkable  events, 
to    the   year   1822.     The    more    closely  we  in- 


jIjUscu/i,  yyLL.  d.^,  j-^^-f.        to     me    year    -lo*:^.       x  in-     111.J1.-     ^.xj^^x^     ..  w    ... 

Dfar   Sir— In    the   25th    Number,    Volumejspect  this  publication,  the   more   deservedly  do 

IV     of     the '"American  Farmer,"   you    re-  we  think  it  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a^g-rfflt 

Dublished   an    article  on   the    remarkable    i!i\\x-\national  ivork.     The  undertaking  of  the  publish- 

britv   of  a    small  neighbourhood  of    this   coun-]ers  was  one  of  no  ordinary  magnitude,  responsi- 

tv    as  evinced  by  the   great  longevity  of  its  in-  bility  and  cost;  and  the  able  and  satisi;actory  man- 

20?^   1822     habitants,    with    the  best  intentions    we   cannot  r.er  in    which   it   has  been  accomplished     enti- 

f/'';  ^**^^-    doubt-but  your   compositor  has  made  a  terrible  ties  them  to  the  warmest  thanks  and  patronage 

Sir— I  send  vou  a  sample  of  Grass  that  gi-owsl  .    y         ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^     ^^^  ^jjl  j^^^^  ;^.L,f  t^e  American  public.     V\  hen  the  veryexten- 

'    "    "-■ ;hbourhood.  ='   ^.'     ,__  _  '  _„^    ,      -.,7^  r^.-j^j  ,„  Hp^rrihe  aUive  ranee  of  matter  comprehended  in  this  work 


uu  a.  piece  of  \vct  ground,  in  this  neighb 
It  grows  from  four  to  six  feet  long,  and  is  ncarh 
of  one  size,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  I  wish 
you  would  make  inquiry  through  your  paper,  if 
there  is  any  like  it  in  the  United  States,  as  there 
is  none,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  this  county; 
nor  any  where  that  I  have  travelled.  I  think 
you  will  see  that  it  is  capable  of  being  worked 
into  Hats  or  Bonnets,  which  it  has  been  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  the  durability  is  equal  to  any 
Leghorn.  This  grass  has  no  joint  ;  it  falls  on  the 
ground  and  attaches  itself  in  the  manner  of  a 
vine,  at  every  3,  4,  5,  or  6  feet.  I  think  I  could 
save  a  ton  annually.  I  will  send  a  sample  to  the 
proprietor  of  any  Bonnet  Factory  that  may  re- 
quest it.     Your  attention   will  be  acknowledged 


error   which,  1  have  no  rtouDt,  you  win  nave  im- 01  mc  ^1.111.1.1..*..  j"'.^..--.      ..  ..^. .-.-.... ., 

mediately  corrected.  We  intended  to  describe  a  sive  range  of  matter  comprehended  in  this  work 
small  tract  of  ten  miles  in  diameter,  more  than  is  considered,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  exxite  sur- 
hilf  of  which  is  covered  with  water,  and  of  Iprise  that,  it  has  been  executed  with  such  general 
course  unoccupied  by  man-and  we  mentioned  it.  fidelity  and  correctness.  To  the  statesman,  the 
as  extendhig  five  miles  to  a  well  known  oak  politician,  the  student  and  c.f.zcnsot  every  c.ll- 
ti^e  as  its  centre.  This  little  /x-e,  your  com-  ing,  it  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition,  an  agree- 
pos^'tor  has  no  doubt  very  innocently,  converted  able  study,  and  afford  a  ready  reference  to  any  of 
\Xffty,  spreading  our  little  record  list  of  an-  the  various  matters  contained  in  its  pages, 
tientsbver  a  territory  of  one  hundred  miles  square. 


quest  ...     - 

by  vour  humble  servant, 
^  *  THOS.  R.  P.  SPENCE 


a  surface  considerably  larger  than  the  whole 
Eastern  Shore,  or  Easteni  division  of  the  State 
of  Maryland.     Respectfully,  yours,  &c.  &c. 

■'  A.  GRAHAM. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

CORN  CROP. 
Ccecil  Co.,  Maryland,  1 

Sefltember  26rA,  1822.5 

WV  have  received  the  specimen  and  finding  it  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  ...  ,     , 

Terr  brUUe  we  sliould  have  feared  that,  it  could  Dear  Sir-"  The  farmers  in  this  county  have 
not  be  usefuUy  employed  in  manufactures;  if.  taken  the  fodder  from  their  corn,  and  can  now 
C^r  ver>  resectable  friend  had  not  stated  the'judge  more  particularly  and  exactly  ^hat  'ley 
rt^c\    that  Bo^i-ets  and  Hats  made  thereof,  had  will  make-and  after   aU  our  fenrs  about  the 


PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 
White  wh«at,  %1  30  to  1  35— Red  do.,  gl  18  to 

I  95 Rye    70  to  "5  cts. — Corn,  62  to  65  cts. — 

Oa"ts,  35  to  3-*  cts— Beans,  $1  25  to  1  37^ 
Peas,  black  eyed,  65  to  70  cts.— Clover  seed,  $9 
—Whiskey,  35  to  36  cts.— Apple  brandy,  30  to 
30  cts.— Peach  do.,  70  to  75  cts.- Herrings,  No. 
1"  g3  62A— No.  2,  S3  37J— Shad,   trimmed,  $S. 

'Maryland    Tobacco  continues  very  dull— pii- 
ccs  have  not  varied  for  several   weeks  past. 
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ARBORICULTURE. 

POMARIUM  BRITANNICUM, 
.4n   Historical  and  Solaniccil  account  of  Fritits, 
kno'^m    in   Great   Britain,  by    Henry    F/ii/i/is, 
— Second  JCdition. 
(Continued  from  page  255,  and  concluded  ) 

THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  LOTUS-TREE  OF 
THE  ANCIENTS. 

Has  been  made  so  interesting  to  us,  by  the 
inimitable  pens  of  Homer  and  Ovid,  as  well  as 
the  mention  made  of  it  by  Herodotus,  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  other  authors  of  antiquity,  that  I  am 
induced  to  give  their  accounts  of  this  celebra- 
ted fruit ;  although  it  is  now  either  entirely  lost, 
or  so  much  degenerated,  as  not  to  be  known  by 
their  descriptions. 

Some  authors  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  fabu- 
lous fruit,  and  only  to  be  found  in  the  poet's 
imagination.  This  idea  is  absurd.  Ovid  has 
described  it  as  particularly,  or  more  so,  than 
any  other  fruit  mentioned  in  his  Metamorpho- 
ses. 

The  Lotus-tree  was  evidently  a  native  of 
Africa ;  and  in  all  probability  was  improved,  by 
being  cultivated  on  the  sands  of  the  coast,  where, 
not  being  indigenous,  it  has  been  lost  from  the 
neglect  of  the  inhabitants,  during  the  revolu- 
tions which  tliat  part  of  the  world  has  under- 
gone. If  this  fruit  has  not  already  been  disco- 
vered under  some  other  appellation,  we  may 
still  expect  that  our  researches  in  the  interior 
of  Africa  will  restore  the  lost  treasure.  It  is 
now  about  2700  years  since  Homer  related  the 
enchanting  effects  this  fruit  had  on  the  follow- 
ers of  Ulyspes : 

Nine  days  our  fleet  th'  uncertain  tempest  bore, 
Far  in  wide  ocean,  and  from  sight  of  shore  ; 
The  tenth  we  touch'd,   by  various  errors  tost. 
The  land  of  Lotus  and   the  flowery  coast. 
We   climb'd  the    beach,   and  springs  of  water 

found. 
Then  spread  our  hasty  banquet  on  the  ground. 
Three  men  were  sent,  deputed  from  the  crew, 
(An  herald  one)  the  dubious  coast  to  view. 
And  learn  what  habitants  possess  the  place. 
They  went,   and  found  a  hospitable  race; 
Not  prone   to  ill,  nor  strange  to  foreign   guest. 
They  eat,  they  di'ink,  and  nature  gives  the  feast ; 
The  trees  around  them  all  their  fruit  produce. 
Lotos  the  name,  divine,  nectareous  juice! 
(Thence  called  Lotophagi,)  which  whoso  tastes, 
Insatiate  riots  in  the  sweet  repasts. 
Nor  other  home,  nor  other  care  intends. 
But  quits  his  house,  his  country,  and  his  friends: 
The  three  we  sent  from  off  th'  enchanting  ground 
VVe  dragg'd  reluctant,  and  by  force  we  bound  ; 
The  rest  in  haste  forsook  the   pleasing  shore. 
Or,  the  charm  tasted,  had  retum'd  no  more. 

Horn.  Odyss. 

From  Ovid's  elegant  fable  of  Dryope,  we  learn 
from  whence  this  tree  is  supposed  to  have  deri- 
ved its  name. 

Not  distant  far  a  wat'ry  lotus  grows ; 
The  spring  was  new,  and  all  the  verdant  boughs, 
Adom'd  with  blossoms,  promis'd  fruits  that  vie. 
In  glowing  colours  with  the  Tyrian  dye. 

Upon  the  tree  I  cast  a  frightful  look, 

The  trembling  tree  with  sudden  horror  shook. 

Lotis  the  nymph  (if  rural  tales  be  true,) 

As  from  Priapus'   lawless  lust  she  flew. 

Forsook  her  form  ;  and  fixing,  there  became 

A  flow'iy  plant,  which  still  preserves  her  name. 

Theophrastus  mentions  the  lotus  fruit  in  his 
4th  book,  where  he  says,  that  it  is  of  the  size 
ot  abeiui,  and  changes  it's  colour  as  it  ripens. 


This  author  affirms,  that  the   tree  is  by  its  na- 
ture  everlasting. 

Strabo,  in  his  irth  book,  informs  us,  that  Syr- 
tis  as  well  as  Mcnynx  was  said  to  be  Lotopha- 
gitis.  The  compass  of  the  gulph,  says  this  ge- 
ographer, where  the  lotus  grows,  is  almost  1600 
furlongs  ;  the  breadth  of  the  mouth  600 :  by  the 
capes  there  are  islands  near  to  the  main  land. 
It  is  thought,  continues  he,  that  Menynx  was 
the  country  of  the  Lotophagi,  or  those  that 
feed  on  the  lotus-trees,  of  which  country  Ho- 
mer makes  mention;  and  there  are  certain  mon- 
uments seen,  and  Ulysses's  altai-,  as  well  as 
abundance  of  lote-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
exceedingly  sweet. 

Pliny  has  furnished  us  with  an  account  of  the 
lotus-tree,  in  his  13th  book,  c.  17.  According 
to  this  author,  the  finest  trees  of  this  kind  grew 
on  two  large  sand  banks  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Africa,  not  far  from  Leptis  and  Car- 
thage. He  mentions  them  as  being  the  size  of 
pear-trees,  but  states  that  Nepos  Cornelius  des- 
cribed them  as  shrubs.  The  leaves,  says  Pliny, 
are  thick,  cut,  and  indented :  otherwise  they 
are  like  those  of  the  ilex  or  holm-tree.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  this  fruit,  but  he  describes 
the  generality  of  them  as  being  the  size  of  a  bean, 
and  of  the  colour  of  saffron,  yet,  says  he,  be- 
fore it  is  quite  ripe  the  fi-uit  changes  into  a  vari- 
ety of  colours  like  grapes.  It  grows  thick  among 
the  branches  of  the  tree,  in  the  manner  of  myr 
tie-berries,  and  not,  says  he,  like  cherries.  This 
fruit  in  Africa,  continues  Pliny,  is  so  sweet  and 
pleasant,  that  it  has  given  the  name  both  to  a 
nation  and  country,  as  the  people  are  called  Lo- 
tophagi ;  and  so  welcome  are  all  strangers  there, 
and  so  well  contented  with  their  entertainment. 


that  they  forget  their  own  native  soil,  forthe  love  conclude,  had  the  bewitching  qualities  described 
they  have  for  this  fruit,  when  once  they  have  ta-  by  the  ancients- 


was  built  in  the  year  of  the  Anarchy,  wheji 
Rome  w.-is  desolate  of  ail  magistrates,  which 
was  .*69  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city; 
but  how  much  more  ancient  this  tree  is  than  the 
chapel,  God  knows!  for  older  it  is  without  alt 
question,  as  from  trees  there  growing,  which 
the  Latins  call  Lucus,  the  goddess  Diana  took 
her  name  Lucina,  which  was  about  450  years 
back,  and  doubtless  this  tree  is  so  old." 

"  Another  lote-tree  there  is,"  says  he,  "  still 
older,  but  the  age  of  it  is  likewise  uncertain: 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cajiillata  (hairy,) 
and  so  called,  because  the  hair  of  the  vestal 
virgins'  heads  is  usually  brought  thither  to  be 
consecrated.  There  is  a  third  lotus  at  Rome,  in 
the  court-yard  and  cloister  about  the  temple 
of  Vulcan,  which  Romulus  built  for  a  perpetu- 
al monument  and  memorial  of  a  victory,  and 
defrayed  the  charge  out  of  the  tenth  of  the  pil- 
lage and  spoil  that  he  obtained  from  his  ene- 
mies ;  and  this  tree  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  city 
of  Rome." 

Pliny  writes  on  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the 
lotus,  in  his  24r/;  book,  chap.  2rf,  and  says  his 
countrymen  called  it  the  Greek  bean.  He  says 
the  fruit  is  sweet,  but  that  nothing  is  more  bitter 
than  the  sliavings  of  the  wood. 

Mr.  Mungo  Park  discovered  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  lotus  of  the  ancients,  and  says 
it  abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Agreeable  to  his  account,  it  is  rather  a  thorny 
shrub  than  a  tree.  The  fruit  is  a  small  farina- 
oeus  berry,  which  being  pounded  and  dried  in 
the  sun,  is  made  into  excellent  cakes,  resemb- 
ling in  flavour  and  colour  the  sweetest  gingep- 
bread.  This  traveller  observes,  that  a  sweet  li- 
quor is  obtained  from  the  lotus,  which,   we  may 


ken  to  it.  By  report,  (adds  this  author,)  those 
who  eat  of  it,  are  free  from  all  diseases  of  the 
stomach. 

Those  lotuses  were  accounted  the  best  that 
had  no  kernels  within  ;  for  there  is  a  kind,  says 
Pliny,  that  has  a  kernel  as  hard  as  a  bone. 
From  this  fruit  was  pressed  a  wine  similar  to 
mead,  which  he  states,  on  the  authority  of  Ne- 
pos, would  not  keep  above  ten  days.  The  Loto- 
phagi pressed  the  berries  of  this  fruit,  with  wheat 
or  frumenty,  into  a  paste;  and  so  put  it  up  in 
great  barrels  or  vessels  for  food.  We  have  heard, 
says  Pliny,  thatwaole  armies  passing  to  and  fro 
through  Africa  had  fed  upon  it,  having  no  other 
food. 

The  wood  of  the  lotus-tree,  according  to  the 
account  of  Pliny,  was  of  a  black  colour,  and  was, 
says  he,  much  sought  after  for  making  musical 
pipes.  Shafts  of  daggers  and  knives,  &c.  were 
made  of  the  roots.  This  author  says,  "  it  is 
growing  in  Italy,  but  with  the  change  of  soil  it 
has  changed  it's  nature  ;"  but  in  his  16;/;  book, 
chap.  "iOth,  he  says,  "  the  lotus-tree  is  planted 
about  the  finest  houses  in  the  court-yards,  be- 
cause the  boughs  spread  so  large.  Although  the 
body  is  short  and  small,  it  affords  much  shade  ; 
yet  there  is  not  a  tree  that  gives  shade  for  so 
short  a  time,  as  the  leaves  fall  at  the  approach 
of  winter,  when  it  admits  the  sun."  The  bark 
is  described  as  of  a  pleasing  hue,  and  was  used 
to  colour  skins  and  leather ;  the  root  to  dye 
wool. 

"  The  fruit,"  says  he,  "  resembles  the  snouts 
or  muzzles  of  wild  beasts,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  berries  seem  to  hang  to  those  that  are 
larger." 

The  same  author,  in  writing  on  the  age  of 
trees,  (book  XUh,  chap.  24?^,)  says,  "  at  Rome, 
in  the  court-yard  belonging  to  the  chapel  of  the 
goddess  Diana  Lucina,  there  is  yet  to  be  seen 
a  lote-tree  standing    before  the  chapel,  which 


A  species  of  the  lotus,  or  nettle-tree,  celtlSy 
has  long  been  cultivated  in  this  country :  as 
Gerard  says,  "  this  is  a  rare  and  strange  tree  in 
both  the  GeiTnanies  :  it  w.>«i  brought  out  of  Ita- 
ly, where  there  is  fo*\nd  store  thereof,  as  Ma- 
thiolus  testifieth ;  I  have,"  says  he,  "  a  small 
tree  in  my  garden  :  there  is  likewise  a  tree  there- 
of in  the  garden  under  London-wall,  sometime 
belonging  to  M.  Gray,  an  apothecary  of  London, 
and  another  great  tree  in  the  garden  neere  Cole- 
man streete,  being  the  garden  of  the  queen's 
apothecary,  called  Mx\  Hugh  Morgan,  a  curi- 
ous coseruer  of  rare  simples.  The  lote-tree  doth 
also  grow  in  Affricke,  but  it  some  what  differ- 
eth  from  the  Italian  lote  in  fruit."  Gerard  adds, 
that  the  fruit  ripens  in  September :  the  berries, 
he  says,  are  round,  and  hang  on  stalks  like  cher- 
ries, and  not  like  the  African  lotus.  "They 
are,"  says  he,  "  of  a  yellowish  white  colour  at 
the  first,  and  afterwards  red,  but  when  they  be 
ripe  they  be  somewhat  blacke." 

The  lotus-flower,  that  is  now  become  so  fash- 
ionable in  ornamenting  furniture,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  it's  having  been  selected  as  the 
decoration  of  the  superb  Chinese  chandeliers 
made  for  his  Majesty's  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  is 
not  the  blossom  of  the  lotus-tree,  but  of  the 
Aymplixa  N'elu7nbo,  or  Chinese  water-lotus. 
This  water-lily  is  called  A'ymfihdea,  from  it's 
growing  in  tlie  water,  which  the  poets  feign  to 
be  the  residence  of  the  Nymphs.  In  China, 
where  it  was  always  held  in  such  high  value, 
that  at  length  it  has  becomfe  regarded  as  sacred, 
it  is  called  Lien-iu/ia.  Puzza,  a  Chinese  divini- 
ty, is  represented  as  seated  on  the  flowers  of 
the  lotus.  The  gods  of  Japan,  which  are  exhi- 
bited of  a  gigantic  figure,  are  also  seated  on 
the  blossoms  of  this  plant.  The  ponds  in  Chi- 
na are  generally  covered  with  this  beautiful 
aquatic  blossom,  which  is  also  grown  in  large 
vases  in  the  houses  of   the   Mandiwins.     The 
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roots  and  seeds  are  served  up  on  ice  at  tlieir 
breakfasts  as  a  delicacy,  mixed  with  kernels  of 
fruits, 

The  Romans  made  repeated  efforts  to  raise 
this  plant,  without  success,  which  the  ancients 
have  celebrated  in  their  writings.  Homer  men- 
tions it  with  other  flowers,  as  composing  the  ge- 
nial bed  of  Jupiter  and  Juno ;  and  the  lotus-herb 
is  said  to  have  formed  the  green  food  of  Achil- 
les's  horses. 

Antiquai-ians  assure  us,  that  they  recognise 
this  flower  on  the  head  of  Harpocrates. 

Pliny  describes  the  Egyptian  lotus  as  a  plant 
■which  grows  in  the  marshes  of  that  country, 
and  which  came  up  in  the  flats  when  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  returned  to  their  natural  channel. 
"  They  have  heads,"  says  he,  "  like  those  of 
the  poppy,  within  which  are  seeds  resembling 
millet,  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  bread." 
He  relates,  that  "  it  is  reported  that  when  the 
sun  goes  down,  those  heads  close  up  with  leaves, 
and  sink  under  the  water,  where  they  remain 
shut  until  tlie  morning,  when  they  appear  above 
the  surface  and  open,  continuing  this  course 
until  they  are  ripe,  when  the  flowers  (that  are 
white)  fall  off  of  themselves.     This  lotus,"  says 


with  the  concomitant  dread  of  exposition    and 
criticism. 

The  active  zeal  of  our  distinguished  friend. 
Gen.  Calvin  Jones,  in  both  acquiring  and  dis- 
seminating agricAiltural  knowledge,  produced 
the  hasty  Letter  on  the  Cultivation  of  Peas,  to 
which  you  have  had  access,  and  of  which  you 
have  flatteringly  requested  tlie  use,  or  some- 
thing similar  to  it,  for  publication  in  your  Jour- 
nal. Whilst  I  comply  with  your  request,  I  can- 
not but  sensibly  feel  my  inadequacy  to  do  com- 
plete justice  to  the  general  worth  of  my  sub- 
ject ;  having  myself  realized  but  a  few  of  the 
very  many  benefits  which  it  is  actually  capabl 
of  affording:  I  am  therefore  flattered  with  a 
hope  tliat  what  I  may  here  say,  will  elicit  from 
some  abler  and  more  experienced  Pea  Planter 
than  myself,  something  new  or  more  valuable 
respecting  that  vegetable. 

The  section  of  North  Carolina,  in  wUich  I 
live,  is  rather  in  what  is  called  the  "  Eastern  di 
vision,"  thougli  very  near  the  centre  of  the 
state,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
peas,  as  is  the  rest  of  this  state,  lying  east  of 
that  range  of  hills  which  pervades  the  conti- 
nent, running,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  from  Rhode- 


he,  "  has  a  root  as  big  as  a  quince,  covered  with  a  Island  to  Mississippi;^  nearly^ parallel   with  the 
black   rind   or  bark,   much  like   the  husk   of  a  '    ^      j         •>       >       ■ 


chesnut.  The  substance  within  is  white,  and 
delicious  to  eat,  particularly  boiled  in  water  or 
roasted  in  embers.  The  bread  made  from  the 
seeds  of  this  lotus,"  says  Pliny,  "  is  worked  with 
■water  or  milk.  There  is  not  any  bread  in  the 
■world  (says  report)  more  wholesome  and  lighter 
than  this,  so  long  as  it  is  hot ;  but  once  cold — it 
is  hard  of  digestion,  and  becomes  weighty. 

This  plant  was  inti-oduced  into  this  country  by 
the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  17S7',  and  is  of 
the  Polyandria  Monogynia  Class. 


method  in  this  and  the  more  eastern  countries, 
they  are  dropt  in  the  middle  of  the  step,  j)ar- 
ticularly  when  the  rows  are  at  right  angles,  and 
the  corn  is  ploughed  both  ways.  From  the  25th 
of  May  to  15th  of  June,  is,  according  to  my  ob- 
servations, the  best  time  of  planting  them  ;  and 
in  some  one  of  the  following  ways,  witli  a  prefer- 
ence in  their  successive  order.  With  a  single 
horse  plough,  such  as  we  call  "Cutters,"  or  "Jacks," 
ng  small  mould-boards  ;  a  furrow  is  opened 
in  a  cross  direction  to  the  way  the  field  was 
last;  ploughed,  as  nearly  in  the  centre  between 
the  rows  as  possible.  This  plough  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  Dropper,  who  is  provided 
with  the  bowl  of  a  common  tobacco-pipe,  which, 
if  too  large,  is  made  by  packing  something  in 
the  bottom  of  it,  to  contain  from  12  to  16  Peas. 
And  here  I  must  observe  that  this  or  a  simi  \ 
lar  provision  is  greatly  necessary,  both  to 
insure  a  fine  regular  crop,  and  to  save  seed, 
which  otherwise  would  be  profusely  or  sparingly 
disposed  of,  according  to  the  whim  or  pleasure 
of  the  Dropper.  In  passing  from  one  hill  to  the 
next,  the  hand  has  sufficient  time  to  fill  his  mea- 
sure from  the  vessel  in  which  he  carries  the 
seed,  as  well  as  to  drop  them,  without  altering 
a  common  ploughman's  gait.     The  peas  are  de- 
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Varieties  commonly  cultivated  in  JVort/i  Caro- 
lina amongst  Corn,  or  alone  ;  are  an  excellent 
end  firojitable  croji,  and  are  capable  of  doing 
more  for  the  Southern  and  Jl'estcrn  elates 
than  clover  and /ilaster  have  for  Pennsylva- 
niai  modes  and  time  of  Ji  Ian  ting  and  gather- 
ing. 

to  the  editor  of  the  american  farmer. 
Sir, 
Among  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  Agriculture  as  a  science,  or  de- 
light in  the  diffusion  of  every  incident  that  may 
tend  to  make  this  pursuit,  either  pleasant,  or 
profitable,  as  an  art;  no  one,  lam  convinced, 
can  out-reach  me  in  zealousness  of  disposition 
to  see  the  profession  immovably  affixed  by  ge- 
neral opinion  in  that  pre-eminent  station, 
to  which  it  is  so  deservedly  entitled  as  the 
natural  avocation  of  man.  Yet  my  ardour  has 
been  silent,  whilst  I  have  placidly  viewed  with 
admiration,  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  this  country,  in  aid  of 
your  labours  to  establish  a  free  interchange  of 
practical  observations,  often  generally  profitable, 
and  so  obviously  necessary  to  improve  our  Hus- 
bandry. But  notwithstanding  my  thorough  con- 
viction of  the  utility  and  stimulating  effects  of 
portraying  to  tlie  world  the  results  of  experi- 
ments in  the  plain  garb  of  rural  simplicity;  1 
am  nevertheless  not  free  from  the  effects  of  that 
diffidence  which  too  commonly  loiters  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  humble  farmer ;  always  deterrin 
him  from  committing  to  paper,  for  publication, 
ideas  and  experiments  on  subjects  tliat  he 
may  be  fully  conversant  in;  a  diffidence  which  a 
mpment's  reflection  ought  in  reality  to  dissipate, 


ocean,  and  dividing  the  level  or  alluvial  from  i  posited  in  the  newly  opened  furrow  as  near  the  cen- 
the  more  primitive  country.  This  division  in  Itre  between  the  corn  hills  on  either  hand  as  possi- 
which  I  live,  may  be  set  down  as  limiting,  in  this  ble  ;  the  dropper  is  followed  by  a  similar  plough, 
State  the  general  cultivation  of  peas,  as  a  pro-  covering  the  seed  with  great  regularity,  to  the 
fitable  crop,  although  I  believe  that  in  the  depth  of  from  two  to  three  inches,  and  leaving 
want  of  trial,  and  in  the  difference  of  the  sta-i a  surface  for  them  to  come  up  on,  at  least  even 
pie  articles  of  the  two  sections  ;  the  one  being  a  with  the  surrounding  ground,  wliich  is  no  incon- 
wheat  and  tobacco — the  other,  being  a  pork!siderable  advantage.  The  facility  with  which 
and  corn  country, — may  be  found  the  reason  of  an  indifferent  hand  can  tlius  keep  up  with  a 
Peas  not  being  more  commonly  grown  in  the  plough  is  evident,  and  of  course  the  row  is  fi- 
West ;  rather  than  in  a  want  of  suitable  soils  for'uished   "  at   once." 

their  production.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  i,i  planting  them  in  this  way,  it  is  generally 
very  certain,  that  our  Western  Brethren  are  to- 'calculated  to  give  the  corn  two  ploughings  af- 
tally  ignorant  of  the  incalculable  value  of  the.terwards,  in  a  transverse  direction,  to  finish  it  ; 
crop  :  and  a  disposition  to  remain  so,  is  too  pre-j  which  working  will  be  all  sufficient  for  the  peas  ; 
valent,  as  will  always  be  the  case  in  the  absence  and  in  poor  land  th^ey  will  yield  a  more  profitable 
of  a  "  better  acquaintance"  with  it.  crop  than    the   com;   it  is  not  however  uncom- 

Of  the  many  varieties  that  we  have  amongst]  mon  to  give  ':-cof  those  ploughings,  the  first, 
us,  several  of  which  I  will  venture  to  assert! in  the  same  .'iectioff*  that  the  peas  were  pj^„^. 
have  never  been  seen  in  the  West;  I  feel  con-'ed,  say  two  . -arrows  on  either  side  of  the  pea 
fident  that  some,  if  not  all,  would  flourish  in  j-ow,  and  unless  the  field  is  very  grassy  they 
their  exhausted  old  fields ;  and  by  proper  man-jwill  require  no  other  work;  for  the' share  they 
agement,  be  made  the  speediest  means  of  restoi--;  will  have  in  that  inevitably  given  to  the  corn 
ing  to  something  like  original  fecundity,  those  will  be  sufficient.  Another  way  is  common— to 
sterile  wastes  that  are  now  so  common  in  tliejdi-op  the  seed  with  similar  precaution,  in  the 
scenery  of  a  western  residence.  But  our  west-  fi,-st  or  second  furrow  from  the  corn  row,  at  the 
ern  farmers  are  not  all  who  have  been  neglect  ploughing  that  it  receives  nearest  the  time 
ful   in   the  management  of  the  pea,  and   culpa-  thought  best  to  plant,  leaving  tlie  next  furrow  to 


ble  in  not  always  allowing  them  their  merited 
worth.  We,  among  whom  they  have  been  ever 
more  or  less  cultivated,  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
many  of  their  valuable  qualities,  and  too  often 
deny  them  the  little  attention  that  they  require, 
and  tlirough  which  alone  we  can  justly  expect 
much  profit.  With  these  admonitory  observa- 
tions I  will  proceed  to  detail  the  manner  in 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  them 
with  us ;  adding  such  remarks  as  1  may- 
think  material  to  give  you  as  satisfactory  an 
account  of  them,  as  proper  limits  will  permit 
me. 

I  have  been  myself  in  the  habit  of  planting  as 
many  as  five  different  kinds  of  Peas  for  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  am  acquainted  with 
nearly  as  many  more  :  of  these  varieties  there 
are  three  that  possess  superior  advantages  as 
stock  crops.  Others  are  esteemed  more  delicate 
for  the  table,  and  are  consequently  more  com- 
monly grown  for  market.  The  former  are  wliat 
we  here  call  the  Cow,  the  Tory,  and  the  Black 
pea ;  each  of  which,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  plant- 
:ing  amongst  my  corn,  and  also  alone.  When 
iplanied   with    tlie   corn,  as    is  the    mo5t  usual 


cover  them.  My  objections  to  this  method,  are, 
that  the  peas  are  not  in  the  ?niddle  of  the  row, 
and  they  are  consequently  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  the  sun  that  they  would  thei-e  receive  ;  and 
from  their  contiguity  to  one  row  of  corn,  this 
is  materially  injured  by  their  ascending  the  stalks. 
It  is  also  common  to  plant  them  in  the  last  fur- 
row in  a  row,  at  a  seasonable  ploughing,  when 
the  Dropper  has  them  to  cover  with  his  foot, 
which  is  performed  with  considerable  expedition, 
by  persons  a  little  accustomed  to  it.  Planted  in 
these  various  ways,  peas  come  to  great  perfec- 
tion amongst  our  corn,  not  liowever  without  do- 
ing it  some  injury;  but  not  always  perceivable, 
and  never  in  the  same  ratio,  that  tliey  are  pro- 
fitable, both  to  our  stock  and  the  soil  on  which 
they  grow  ;  having  myself  experienced  by  a  suc- 
cession of  these  double  crops,  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  to  increase  fifty  per  cent  in  a  few 
years :  their  foliage,  vine,  large  tap-roots  and 
shade,  each  separately  and  collectively,  possess- 
ing meliorating  qualities  in  a  degree  superior 
to  any   vegetable   known  to  me. 

When    the  corn   is  gathered,  and   soon  after 
the  first  frosts,  the  hogs  we  intend  to  kill  that 
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T\-iiitci-  arc  "  tunicil  in"  on  the  pc;is,  and  with  a 
feed  of  corn  once  or  twice  a  week,  Uiey  will  fat 
more  kindlv  than  under  any  other  management 
common  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  when 
slaughtered,  their  fat  is  solid  and  white: 
epicures  say,  that  hogs  thus  fed  make  the  most 
delicious  bacon. 
'  The  comparative  values  of  the  three  kinds 
before  mentioned,  according  to  my  experience, 
are  that  the  Cow-pea,  of  a  light  cUnj  colour,  is 
rather  the  most  prolific,  the  pods  beiirg  nmch 
the  largest,  though,  not  quite  so  tliick  set  on 
the  vine :  thev  arc  also,  1  think,  more  inclined 
to  vine  horizontally,  not  attaching  themselves 
so  much  to  the  corn  as  the  ollicrs  ;  consequently 
doing  it  less  injury  :  and  tluy  are  a  little  pre- 
ferred by  labourers  as  a  diet,  7;7;o  give  either 
kind  a  preference  to  any  other  vegetable  pro- 
duction accompanying  their  meat.  but  they 
lack  the  durability  of  the  other  two  kinds,  and 
will  never  remain  in  the  field  without  rotting, 
as  the  others  will,  until  late  in  the  winter- 
The  Tory-pea  is  of  a  red  clay  coloui-.  The 
etymological  application  sf  the  name  1  have  ne- 
ver been  able  to  asceitain.    They  are   also  sonie- 


at  the  time  mentioned  as  best  to  dispose  of  tlieni 
with  the  scythe  or  plough,  without  bearing 
much  :  cold  nights  being,  I  observe,  absolutely 
necessary  to  drive  them  to  that  natural  function  ; 
and  hence  also  the  propriety  of  late  planting 
when  the  crop  is  to  be  suffered  to  ripen,  for  the 
nights  then  become  cool  by  the  time  their  giowth 
slackens. 

I  have  also  planted  peas  alone:  a  c'.istom  that 
is  very  common,  where  particular  uiicntion  is 
paid  to  them  for  fatting  pork.  They  are  plant- 
ed in  drills  five  and  a  half  feet  apait,  and  re- 
quire l)ut  one  good  ploughing  and  hand  hoe- 
ing, to  make  the.  Crop.  After  planting  them  in 
this  way  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  May,  I  have 
put  my  hogs  on  them  the  22d  September,  when 
they  were  fine,  and  might  be  called  half  ripe. 
The  hogs  devoured  the  green  in  preference  to 
the  ripe  pods,  and  after  consuming  both,  the 
vines  were  eaten  by  them  with  considerable 
avidity.  Although  I  acknowledge  this  to  be  a 
slovenly  practice,  yet  the  land  is  greatly  assist 
ed  by  it. — Independent  of  the  benefit  of  the  peas 
for  hogs,  when  planted  in  corn-fields,  they  are 
frequently  gathered   from   them  for  many  other 


,,,..,.  „  T-i     -         1.1     u.  .„.,    purposes   by    picking  them  into   baskets,    atedi- 

times  called  "red  nppers.'  These  and  the  Black-1^^^/^^  j  \^\.^,^,,^^^  ^  bushel  being  consi- 
PEA  possess  very  near  the  same  qual.t.es.  w>th  thej^^,.^^(  I  ^^i,,^^!^  ^^.j,  %^  ^^^  ,,^„d  to  gather  and 
the  exception,  that  1  think  the  back  ones  mature  al^,^^,^  .^  ^  ^,^^  ^^,  ^^  ^^^  jl^.^^  &  ^  ^j^^ 
little  the    soonest.      Either  will   remain    in  tlje,.^^^      ^.j^^   ^^^^   ^^j     ^^^^   ^^^^^^    j,,^^'     .{^^   i^ 

FnTe  sn  ine-  TnTeed  n"aveTad"L  ™rtan^i*'^^  ^'^'^  '"^^'^  "><=  P^^'*  ^^'^  ^'^'■=^^'^^''1  °"'  ^^''''      I  l^ave  been    much  pleased   to   find  that  the 
tyrl^ahick  the  sLo  ^vea^^^^^  which  the  vines  may  be  housed  or  cultivation  of  the  Grape^  begins  to  attract  atten- 

li=?.„?lini,l  ,hnr  .imp   n  stnhhle  '-"'"  stackcd,aswinterforage  forcattle  :  and  inthisway  tion,    particularly  in  the  south.    Though  the  at- 

hasiemained  that  time  in  stubble.  1^   ,^^,,^  ^^^^    ^^^  f,.„^   ^^^^^  ^„  ^i^  ^^^^^1^  a, lantic   states,  as^far  north  as   Rhode  Island,  of- 

I   am  m  the^  \^^"^}  '^''   'O'^ving  rye,  and   some-|(jay.     But  this  method  is  not  by  any  means,  void: fer  no  serious  discouragement  to  the  cultivatiou 


g  in  the  foregoing  remarks,  given  as  succinct 
1  account  of  my  experience  in  Pea-crops,  as 
the  sul)jcct  would  allow,  or  a  proper  regard  for 
the  interests  of  inaiiy  of  your  readers  would  jus- 
tify; I  have  only  to  add,  that  although  it  may 
l)e  both  tedious  and  useless  to  a  large  majority  ; 
it  may  nevertheless  arouse  some  few  pi-udent 
farmers  who  were  not  accustomed  to  witness  thu 
advantages  of  the  field-pea  cultivation,  and  in- 
duce them  to  give  this  crop  a  fair  trial :  this  an- 
ticipation will  fully  recompence  me  for  the  time 
which  I  have  bestowed  on  this  communication. 
I  can  easily,  and  I  will  forward  you,  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  by  way  of  Newbern,  the  quantitv 
of  seed  peas  mentioned  in  your  letter. 
Your's  most  respectfully, 

JOHN  MACLEOD,  of  Johmtw. 
A'ear   Smit/ifield,  J\r.  C.\ 
Selitanber,   1822.     3 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  GRAPES  RE- 
COMMENDED. 
A''e'!v  varieties  ought  to  be  formed — and  a/ifira- 
ved  old  ones  naturalized — liberal  offer  of  Cal- 
lings and  Plants. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER'. 


Sir, 


totally  depriving  the  land  of  the  stubble,  a  poor  the  United  States,  chiefly  by  the  descendants  of  the 
jjittance  indeed,  though  one,  for  which  usurious.  British  nation,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
interest  is  promised.  Ithis  branch   of  agrictilture  ;  but  our  necessities 

It  is  however  very  common  to  convert  tliem|and  our  reputation  call  for  the  developement  of 
into  winter  and  spring  food  for  horses  or  cattle,  I  all  our  resources,  and  we  may  hope  that  the 
without  picking  the  peas  at  all.  This  is  a  very '  ingenuity  of  our  farmers  will  embrace  every  pro- 
expeditious  mode,  and  it  will,  I  allow,  do  well  j  duct,  to  which  our  soil  and  climate  are  fitted, 
on  land  that  receives  annual  assistance  from  theiThe  grape,  like  all  our  fine  fruits  and  vegeta- 
farm  yard,  or  is  of  that  quality  sometimes  calledjbles,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  into  Europe 
"  inexhaustible."  But  as  one  or  the  other  ofjfi-om  Asia,  and  the  Roman  historians  inform 
these  two  plans  must  be  resorted  to  for  saving  us,  that  grapes  did  not  grow  north  of  the  Ceven- 
the  peas,  and  as  both  are  somewhat  objectiona- Les,  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  the  south  of  France  ; 
■■  ,  I  would  recommend  the  last   with  this  dif-!  yet  north   of  this  limit,  now  are  cultivated  the 


off,  a  fine  growth  of  peas,  suitable  either  to  in 
close,  or  graze;  a  sufficiency  ha\iiig  escaped  the 
search  of  the  hogs,  to  seed  the  ground  tolerably 
well ;  though  not  so  regularly  or  thick,  as  they 
•might  have  been  sown.  I  never  sowed  them  in  the 
spring,  as  a  fallow  crop,  until  the  present 
year,  when  I  did,  intending  them  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  wheat  and  turnips,  and  of  course  have 
not,  as  yet,  realized  their  benefits,  though  thus 
far  they  exhibit  every  anticipated  advantage, 
and  it  is  in  this  way  lh;Lt  they  may  be  estimated 
as  an  inexhaustible  treasure,  at  least  to  Carolina. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  votaries  of   red 

clover  and  gypsum,  yet  it  is  my  candid  opinion, 'ference,  let  the  -vines  be  cut  off  quite  near  <A<"ifinest  Vinevardsin  the' world, 
that  by  something  like  equal  care  and  manage-iroo;«  with  a  grass  knife,  sickle,  or  even  a  sharp |  Such  has  been  the  advantage  of  naturalizing 
ment,  they  are  qualified  to  confer  more  lasting  hand  hoe,  instead  of  pulling  them  up  ;  this  me-Uhe  grape,  or  of  accidental  crosses  to  which 
benefits,  atleasttothe  Southern  States,  than  ei- thod  is  equally  as  expeditious  as  the  other,  and|grapes  as  well  as  other  fruits  are  liable;  and 
ther,  or  a  combination  of  those,  has  ever  done  leaves  to  the  ground  the  roots,  which  are  a  con-  hence  has  arisen  from  our  seedling  trees,  suchva- 
for  Pennsylvania,   or   any  other  of  our  northern  siderable  benefit  to   it,  and  are  useless  in  feed-'rieties  in  our  apples,  peaches,  &c.  as  are  unknown 

"'         "- '        '        '    "■''        *"  '"   '■—-'■■'-  i-.„.j  r,         .,  ,  in  Europe. — Tlie  Constantia  wine  from  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope,  is  said  to  be  the  product  of  avine 
originally  brought  from  Burgundy,  but  it  was 
probably  raised  from  the  mixed  seed  of  Burgun- 
dy grapes. 

\\c  have  much  underrated  our  native  vine  ; 
they  grow  spontaneously  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  South,  particularly,  pro- 
duce a  very  pleasant  fruit.  Among  the  differ- 
ent species  which  are  numerous,  I  shall  mention 
a  few  which  I  am  acquainted  with,  or  have 
heard  strongly  recommended;  the  list  might  be 
easily  augmented  by  many  of  our  botanists,  and 
they  might  therein  render  an  important  ser- 
vice to  our  country. 

1st.  The  Scuppernong  of  North  Carolina,  a 
small  round  grape  of  a  reddish  purple  colour, 
and  fine  flavour.  It  affords  a  pleasant  full  bodied 
wine,  although  hitherto  manufactured  with  but 
little  attention  or  skill.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Canibreling,  M.  C.  for  this  species,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  hardy  and  vigorous. 
2d.  A  species,  name  unkno\yn,  supposed  to  br 


sisters.  \\'hen  sown  broad-cast  either  to  en-  ing. — In  fecdiifg  peas,  freed  from  the  pods,  to 
close,  or  to  cut  for  hay,  of  which  they  m.ike  stall  cattle  at  the  rate  of  half  a  gallon  twice  a 
more  nutritious  and  heavier  crops  than  any  thing  day,  to  each  head,  I  have  never  known  them  to 
■else,  one  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  of  seed  will  do  the  cattle  the  least  injury;  but  with  a  plen- 
he  required  to  the  acre;  thin  soils  requiring  the|ty  of  long  food  accompanying  this  quantity,  they 
greater  quantity    of  seed.     From  the  1st  to  the  have  always  fattened  kindly.     I  have  never  fed 


10th  of  May  is  the  best  time  to  sow  them,  when 
to  be  employed  in  these  ways.  They  will  thus 
by  the  15th  or  20th  of  August,  on  land  that 
would  produce  two  barrels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  be 
knee  high;  just  commencing  to  vine  and  Ijear, 
at  which  time  they  ought  to  be  cut,  or  ploughed  un- 
der:  being  too  thick  tobe  very  productive  of  seed. 
An  earlier  sowing  which  is  recommended  by 
some,  I  find,  will  not  answer  with  the  kinds  I 
am  speaking  of;  for  as  they  are  naturally  of  a 
very  quick  growth,  requiring  the  very  hottest 
sun  to  hasten  them  to  perfection,  if  they  are 
planted  earlier  than  the  time  mentioned  for  sow- 
ing broad  cast  ;  they  will  lack  in  proper  time 
that  portion  of  heat  which  they  require;  and 
will  consequently  stunt,  and  soon  bpein  to  shed 
their  leaves:  and  this  they  will  begin  to  do  a  little 


my  horses  witli  them  in  this  state,  though  I  have 
frequently  given  them  in  the  pods,  at  the  rate 
cf  a  heaping  peck  to  each  head  at  a  feed,  and 
without  ever  noticing  any  injurious  effects  to 
result  from  them. 

Of  the  other  varieties,  which  I  cultivate  al- 
together for  culinary  purposes,  or  for  market  ; 
I  need  only  say,  tliut  they  are  of  the  white  kind, 
with  black  and  grey  eyes.  They  may  be  plant- 
ed several  days  earlier  than  the  time  mentioned 
for  the  others,  and  they  will  bear  much  sooner: 
it  is  quite  common  to  have  them  on  the  table 
about  the  first  of  .Tuly.  They  are  a  delicious  and 
wholesome  diet.  .\s  I  have,  probably  in  a  more 
suitable  place,  neglected  it,  I  shall  here  mention 
that  when  planting  among  corn  as  described,  a 
bushel  will  jilsnt  fiom  four  to  five  acres. Hav- 
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a  hybrid  from  the  'above  ;  also  received  from 
North  Carolina.  This  species  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced fruit  in  my  garden. 

3rd.  A  South  Carolina  grape,  brought  here  by 
Mr.  Gibbs,  late  of  New  York..  It  is  an  oval, 
purple  grape,  with  great  fragrance,  is  a  great 
bearer,  and  very  hardy — It  is  less  saccharine 
than  No.  1.,  but  I  have  heard  that  it  aflFords 
very  pleasant   wine. 

4th.  Italian  grape,  or  Orvvicksburgh;  disco- 
vered by  Dr.  Hulin  of  Philadelphia,  a  very 
fine,  round,  white  grape,  of  a  small  size,  and  ve- 
ry hardy. 

5th  and  6th.  The  Bland  and  Alexander  grapes, 
from  Virginia.  I  have  never  seen  the  fruit  of 
these,  but  they  are  highly  spoken  of,  as  well  as 
the  Burlington  grape  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
Washita  grape,  lately  introduced  near  Philadel- 
phia. These,  and  other  species  approaching 
more  or  less  to  table  or  viniferous  grapes,  found 
in  various  sections  of  our  territory,  would 
without  doubt,  improve  by  cultivation;  or  by 
mixing  with  foreign  species,  and  with  little  trouble 
be  led  to  produc-.'  new  and  interesting  varieties. 
I  found  the  last  month,  a  bunch  of  grapes  of  a 
peculiar  and  exquisite  flavour,  on  a  vine  of  the 
Sweetwater;  examining  the  branch,  I  found  it 
interwoven  with  a  Muscat,  and  near  a  South 
Carolina  gi'ape,  one  of  which  had  probably  im- 
pregnated it.  Unfortunately  I  neglei.  led  to  save 
the  seed,  or  I  might  have  produced  a  new  spe- 
cies of  a  superior  kind.  It  is  pribal)le  that 
the  like  accidents  have  produced  most  of  the 
present  varieties  of  grapes  ;  and  that  the  Scup 
pernong,  Orwicksburg,  &c.  are  Hybrids.    It  is 
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TABLE  GRAPES. 

Black  Morillon,  |  White    Muscat, 


Early  Leipsick, 
Early  Vander  Laan, 
Chassclas, 
Frontenac, 


Violet   Muscat, 
Frankinthall, 
Faketi, 
Queen's. 


Viniferous  grafies. 
The  Tokay,  1 

Ofen,  or    Buda,    (.producing Hungarian  wines. 

Minescher  \  o         o 

and  Schumlauer,J 

6.  Varieties    aff'ording  German  wines, 
Picolit,  ")     jj  i;      ^.jn^s. 

Lacryma  Christi,3 

And    Muscat,  yelding   the     celebrated    French 
wine  of  that  name. 

Of  all  these,  and  of  the  before  mentioned 
kinds,  I  shall  have  some  roots  of  the  present 
year's  growth  and  cuttings  to  spare  this  autumn 
and  the  ensuing  spring;  and  I  shall  take  a  plea- 
sure in  supplying  any  of  my  friends,  who  are  dis- 
posed to  give  them  a  fair  trial,  either  in  the 
Atlantic  or  Western  States. 

GEORGE  GIBBS. 
Sunswick,  near  J^fenu-  York,  J 
September,  1822.  5 

FRUIT  TREES,  GRAFTING,  &c. 


TO  THE    EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Edgefield,  S.  C.  ATov.  3, 1822. 
Sir, — I  observed  some  remarks  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  in  the  American  Farmer,  Vol.  4,  No. 
certainthat  they  are  not  deciduous,  like  the  vines!  5,  relative  to  my  communication  "on  grafting 
in  our  orests;  which  peculiarity  may,  howe-  and  fruit  trees,"  pnhVished  in  the  first  number  of 
ver,  be  Ic^t   by  cultivation.  this  volume,  to  which  I  should  have  replied  soon- 

Foreign  vines  have  seldom  succeeded  in  the,  er,  but  for  a  desire  to  make  my  observations  more 
MuuJle  States,  except  in  the  shelter  of  our  ci-  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  than  personal  grati- 
ties,  but  those  vines  have  been  generally  brought  ification.  My  object  in  communicating  some  has- 
from  the  mild  ciiaiates  of  the  south  of  Europe  ty  experiments  to  the  public,  was  to  invite  at- 
and  Madeira  ;  and  a  long  course  of  natuializationltention  to  a  very  important  subject;  and  all  I 
wouiU  be  necessary  to  render  them  productive.  I  ask  in  return  for  the  few  useful  facts,  which  I 
If  care  were  taken  to  multiply  them  from  seed,  I  stated   from  my  own    experience,  is  that  others 


or  by  cuttings,  the  fourth  generation  might  be 
reached  in  12  or  15  years,  when  a  hardy  spe- 
cies would  probably  be  procured  for  our  own  cli- 
mate. A  few  years  ago  I  was  induced  to  make 
a  trial  of  foreign  grapes  in  my  own  garden, 
notwithstandmg  the  ill  success  which  my  neigh- 
bours had  met  with  ;  for  1  had  witnessed  the 
excellence  of  this  fruit  under  the  care  of  the 
skilful  Horticulturists  of  Boston,*  in  spite  of  the 
rigour  of  their  climate ;  and  I  preferred  obtain- 
ing vines  from  the  least  favourable  of  those  si- 
tuations, in  which  they  had  succeeded.  I  pro- 
cured a  number  sf  cuttings,  from  Boston,  of  ap- 
proved grapes,  such  as  the  Sweetwater,  the 
Chasselas,  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  and  Alex- 
andria. This  is  the  third  year  that  some  of  them 
have  borne.  The  fruit  I  found  equal  to  any  of 
the  table  grapes  of  Europe,  of  those  species, 
and  the  vines  are  perfectly  healthy.  Encour- 
aged by  this  success,  I  was  induced  to  procure 
a  collection  of  vines  from  Germany,  consider- 
ing the  climate  somewhat  congenial  to  our  own  ; 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  Baron  de  Ledwer,  Con- 
sul general  from  Austria,  I  received  the  last 
sprjng  twenty  eight  species  of  thehaixliest  grapes 
selected  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Imperial 
garden  at  Schcenbrun,  near  Vienna.  Though 
they  arrived  late  in  the  season,  and  all  sprouted, 
yet  they  have  recovered  themselves,  and  are 
growing  satisfactorily — amongst  these  are 


*  The  best  account  of  pruning  vines  for  the 
garden  which  I  have  seeyi  published  in  thin 
country,  is  to  be  fou?id  in  the  6th  Vol.  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Repository— page  66. 


will  subject  them  to  a  proper  trial  ;  this  is  the 
authority  of  nature,  it  admits  of  no  appeal,  and 
the  bar  at  which  all  such  authorities  should 
be  arraigned.  If  any  thing  that  I  have  stated 
be  not  a  fact,  I  do  not  wish  any  pei-son  to  believe 
it,  nor  do  I  wish  any  one  to  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  facts  by  individuals,  who  being  igno- 
rant of  them  deny  their  existence.  If  a  man 
who  makes  known  a  discovery  to  the  world,  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  public  benefactor,  he  must 
certainly  merit  corresponding  censure,  who  la- 
bors to  deprive  the  world  thereof.  As  I  teach  for 
nothing,  I  will  not  like  Bernard  de  Palissy,  pro- 
mise to  pay  four  fold  for  every  error  I  may 
have  taught ;  but  I  will  give  the  public  the  as- 
surance, that  I  am  always  provided  with  living 
witnesses  to  prove  my  statements. 

When  I  assert  that  trees  will  graft  together,  I 
feel  myself  bound  top-rove  it  by  an  exhibition  of 
the  fact,  to  any  one  who  will  make  application  ; 
but  when  I  say  that  some  will  not,  it  is  the  duty 
of  others  to  prove  their  contrary  assertions,  in 
the  same  way.  But  candor  compels  me  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  although  my  notes  had  Ijeen  pre- 
pared some  time  before  I  sent  my  communication, 
yet  I  neglected  putting  them  into  form,  until  the 
season  for  grafting  Avas  so  near  at  hand,  that  I 
then  threw  them  together  too  hastily  to  lie  suf- 
ficiently accurate.  I  beg  leave,  therefore,  to 
make  some  corrections  now.  Instead  of  saying 
"  the  budding  season  lasts  from  May  till  Septem 
her  ;"  I  should  have  said  from  March  till  Octo- 
oer,  though  I  would  have  the  reader  carefully  to 
observe,  that  early  budding  is  not  so  successful 
as  late,  and  it  is  only  such  trees  as  put  out  early, 


and  such  as  grow  late,  that  can  be  budded  in  the 
extremes  of  the  season.  Some  little  errors  of 
punctuation,  the  reader  will  readily  enough  cor- 
rect ;  I  will  only  suggest  the  correction  of  one,  in 
No.  1,  page  7,  first  column,  13  lines  from  the  top, 
move  the  period  which  closes  the  sentence  at  the 
word  "  wood,"  and  place  it  after  the  perpendicu- 
lar cut  1.  This  cut,  which  is  intended  to  unite 
the  two  preceding  horizontal  cuts  Z  thus  T,  the 
reader  might  take  for  the  pronoun  I.*  About 
half  wayof  the  same  column,  a  word  is  inserted, 
which  conveys  a  different  meaning  to  the  one  I 
intended  :  read  until  Mr.  Andrew  Knight  recom- 
mended, instead  of  "recommenced."  After  re- 
ferring to  my  notes,  I  cannot  discover  that  I  have 
proved  the  disagreement  between  the  Apple  and 
Quince.  I  must  have  asserted  this  inadvertently 
upon  the  authority  of  others.  But  I  think  I  have 
sufficiently  tried  the  Apple  and  Pear  above  ground, 
without  success ;  and  any  thing  that  will  only 
succeed  under  ground,  as  Miller  rightly  observes, 
is  no  stock  at  all.  With  respect  to  the  Pear 
Stock  improving  the  fruit  of  the  Apple,  I  have 
no  experience,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Cox,  who  has  written  a  very  useful  book 
on  fruit  trees.  This  celebrated  orchardist  states, 
tliatthe  pear  will  graft  to  the  apple  underground, 
but  they  are  evidently  deteriorated,  except  a  few 
kinds,  which  will  do  tolerably  well. 

I  omitted  to  mention  the  method  I  prefer  for 
the  preservation  of  twigs  for  late  grafting.  I 
graft  them  at  the  usual  time  to  a  different  genus, 
the  sycamore  is  very  convenient ;  this  will  insure 
life,  and  inure  them  to  the  air,  without  swelling 
their  buds.  I  insert  them  upwards  of  a  foot  in 
length,  and  perhaps  they  might  be  inserted  much 
longer.  The  principal  advantage  in  preserving 
to  so  late  a  season,  is  for  regrafting  such  as  have 
failed  in  the  first  operations.  I  grafted  apples 
successfullv  the  first  of  last  June,  which  had  beeiv 
preserved  in  this  way  ;  the  apple  and  pear  are 
the  only  fruits  I  have  attempted  to  preserve  on 
the  sycamore,  Platanus.  I  have  preserved  the 
peach  on  the  cherry,  but  I  believe  the  hawthorn 
better,  as  it  will  live  on  this,  with  less  propensity 
to  grow,  than  on  the  cherry.  I  wish  here  to  i-e- 
mark  the  folly  of  the  philosopher's  attending  so 
much  more  to  authors  than  nature  or  experi- 
ment. Shecut,  in  his  unfinished  work,  remarks 
that  "  Almonds  are  budded  on  plum-stocks,  in 
August ;  the  stocks  should  be  first  planted  in  the 
nursery  when  of  the  size  of  a  broom-straw,  and 
the  first  or  second  summer  after,  they  will  be 
ready  to  receive  the  bud,  and  this  appears  to  be 
the  common  language  of  gardeners;  a  method 
which  would  answer  sufficiently  well  were  we  to 
live  an  antediluvian  age.  I  transplanted  in  March 


*  The  simplest  method  of  performing  any 
operation  is  ahvays  the  best.  I  have,  since  writ- 
ing the  above,  improved  the  process  of  budding, 
so  as  to  be  done  with  greater  despatch,  and  to  make 
the  woimds  heal  nicely,  without  any  subsequent 
trinnning  of  the  lapping  bark,  which  sometimes 
grows  over  the  inserted.  My  present  method  is  to 
make  7ny  horizontal  cuts  precisely  as  wide  apart, 
as  the  bark  containi?ig  the  bud  to  be  entered  is  lojig; 
which  I  always  ascertain  by  measurement  ;  then 
I  unite  their  two  left  hand  ends  with  a  perpen- 
dicular cut,  thus  1 .     /  now  raise  the  bark  with 

my  thumb  nail  or  knife,  till  my  bud  is  introduced, 
which  I  keeji  close  pressed  with  the  left  hand, 
while  with  the  right,  I  cut,  or  break  off  the  raised 
bark  at  the  edge  of  the  inserted,  which  now 
fits  gxactly  in  the  place  of  the  original  bark, 
which  is  entirely  removed.  Another  advantage 
in  this  method  is,  the  perpendicular  cut  being  to 
the  side  of  the  inserted  bark,  there  is  no  danger  of 
woundi?ig  the  wood  under  it. 


AMEJilCAN  FARMEIi. 
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of  the  present  year,  some  wild  plum-stocks,  from 
four  to  five  inches  in  diamctci-  ;  having  amputa- 
ted the  main  trunk  and  principal  branches  in 
May,  I  inserted  a  number  ot  buds,  which  by  June, 
were  progressing  without  a  single  failure.  These 
stocks  win  have  nearly  as  large  tops  as  their  ori- 
ginal ones,  by  the  time  gardeners  direct  the  inser- 
tion of  the  buds  to  take  place.  I  omitted  to  men- 
tion the  kind  of  stocks  I  grafted  the  white  walnut, 
pear,  &c.  on.  The  white  walnut,  Sugtans  cmeria, 
I  budded  on  the  black  walnut,  Jugians  niffra.  I 
lately  budded  the  white  walnut  on  the  hickory 
nut,  Jugians  rrgia  ;  they  do  not  seem  to  take  as 
well  as  on  the  black  walnut,  though  some  of  them 
thrive  very  well.  I  have,  this  summer,  budded 
some  dozens  of  the  pecan  on  the  common  hicko- 
ry nut,  without  a  single  failure  as  yet  ;  and  some 
of  them  are  growing  finely.  I  believe  my  first 
failures  were  occasioned  by  waxing  too  exten- 
sively the  bark  of  the  inserted  buds.  The  ope- 
rator will  seldom  lose  a  bud  of  these  trees,  if 
they  be  inserted  in  the  manner  I  have  last  de- 
scribed, for  cutting  entirely  away  the  bark  which 
is  raised  in  the  process,  then  confined  by  the 
finger  or  a  string  applied  immediately  below  the 
bud,  till  the  edges  only  of  the  barks  are  waxed, 
and  in  wrapping  the  string,  let  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  inserted  bark  be  exposed  to  the  air, 
■without  allowing  it  access  to  the  wound,  which 
may  be  eflTectcd  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  wax, 
neatly  applied.  I  prefer  cotton  strings  to  wool- 
len, as  forming  more  even  ones  ;  and  even  common 
twine  w'll  answer  perfectly  well,  if  they  be  re- 
moved in  eight  or  ten  days,  which  is  sufficient- 
ly long  for  them  to  remain  in  this  climate.  I 
have  been  very  successful  with  my  persimmon 
buds  this  summer ;  and  I  am  not  certain  but  the 
success  of  all  difficult  trees  depends  more  on  the 
expertness  of  the  operator  in  applying  them, 
than  on  the  subsequent  waxing.  I  have  also  bud- 
ed  many  dozens  of  the  mulberry,  both  white  and 
black,  without  waxing  them,  with  fully  as  good 
success  as  any  other  tree.  I  have  this  season 
made  further  trials  on  fall  grafting  ;  I  inserted 
my  grafts  in  September  and  October,  with  quite 
as  much  success  as  spring  grafts ;  they  are  now 
progressing  with  very  few  exceptions. 

To  insure  success,  the  twigs  should  be  taken 
from  a  tree  which  has  ceased  growing ;  bearing 
trees  by  September  are  generally  in  a  fit  state, 
and  be  inserted  on  stocks,  which  are  yet  growing. 
Small  stocks  in  rich  cultivated  ground,  will  grow 
till  frost  and  even  later.  Those  who  practice 
grafting  at  any  season,  will  avoid  much  vexation, 
ifrom  having  their  grafts  blown  off;  if  they  would 
be  careful  to  have  the  graft  as  near  as  possible 
of  the  size  of  the  stock,  and  fit  both  sides  with 
tolerable  precision  ;  each  side  will  thereby  unite 
•with  equal  firmness,  becoming  as  solid  as  any 
part  of  the  stock  ;  and  of  course  preclude  every 
future  danger  of  breaking  off  at  the  juncture. 

At  what  time  the  season  of  summer  pruning  of 
trees,  is  to  be  limited,  I  have  not  determined.  I 
ascertained  a  fact  this  summer,  which  I  refer  to 
men  of  science,  for  an  explanation.  Some  time 
in  July  I  budded  the  peach  on  fine  plum  stocks, 
about  the  size  of  the  thumb ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  on  three  stocks  of  the  same  kind  and  size,  I 
budded  Apricots.  On  one  stock,  I  put  one  apri- 
cot and  one  peach  bud;  I  headed  the  whole  of 
them  down  at  the  same  time,  to  force  the  buds  ; 
four  out  of  the  five  budded  with  the  peach,  (after 
making  rapid  shoots)  died  root  and  branch  ;  and 
the  fifth  seems  in  a  dying  condition.  All  the 
apricots  are  flourishing  in  the  fullest  vigour.  The 
stock  containing  one  bud  of  the  apricot  and  one 
of  the  peach,  stems  with  the  apricot,  to  exhibit 
no  signs  of  decay,  and  even  the  peach  bids  fair 
to  live. 

I  also  at  the  same  time,  no  three  stocks  of  the 


same  kind,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  budded 
the  Almond,  (Amygdalus)  one  only  of  which 
died  radically,  the  others  succeed  very  well. 

A  most  economical  and  superior  grafting  wax 
muy  be  made  agreeably  to  the  following  compo- 
sition : 

1  measure  of  melted  beeswax, 

1    do.  of  olive  oil  or  hog's  lard, 

2}  do.  of  powdered  argillaceous  chalk. 

I  am  at  present,  engaged  in  a  number  of  expe- 
riments, on  the  production  of  vegetable  hy- 
brids by  grafting,  in  which  1  have  already  expe- 
rienced partial  success  ;  and  so  soon  as  1  shall 
have  any  results  worthy  of  the  public  attention, 
they  shall  be  communicated. 

The  foregoing  hasty  observations,  I  submit  en- 
tirely to  your  discretion,  either  to  publish  entire, 
in  part,  or  not  at  all.  VVith  much  respect,  I  re- 
main. Sir,  your's, 

ABNER  LANDRUM. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ON  THE  BEST  TI.VIR   TO  SOW  WHEAT 

EARLY  SEEDING  PREFERABLE  TO  LATE. 

l\Tr.  Editor, 

It  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion  in  the  section  of 
Virginia  where  I  reside,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
sow  wheat  late  in  the  fall,  to  prevent  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  insect  called  the  hessian  fly.  Our  far- 
mers tell  us  that  we  should  just  give  the  wheat 
time  to  get  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  pre- 
vious to  the  setting  in  of  the  winter's  frosts,  that 
tills  formidable  enemy  may  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  depositing  its  egg  in  the  stalk.  It  is  true 
by  pursuing  this  course,  we  measurably  pi'event 
the  calamity  in  the  fall,  but  permit  me  to  ask,  if 
we  do  not  at  the  same  time,  subject  our  crops  to 
other  calamities  almost,  if  not  quite  as  destructive 
as  the  one  we  are  attempting  to  avoid  ? 

We  generally  get  a  considerable  portion  anni- 
hilated by  the  winter's  frosts,  and  the  necessary 
consequence  is,  that  the  balance  is  always  par- 
tially, and  sometimes  totally  destroyed  by  rust, 
blight,  &c. 

After  ten  years  experience,  in  the  cultivation 
of,  and  several  years  particular  attention  to  this 
very  valuable,  but  with  us,  precarious  crop,  I 
have  settled  down  in  opinion,  that  early  sowing  is 
always  best.  My  reasons  forthis  opinion  will  ap- 
pear in  the  following  statement. — I  do  not  in- 
tend to  enter  into  any  Entomological  dissertation 
on  the  genus,  habits,  &c.  of  the  Hessian  Fly  ;  but 
I  will  premise,  by  observing,  that  I  explode  the 
ridiculous  opinion,  of  the  egg  of  this  insect  being 
deposited  in  the  grain.  Any  person  who  has 
taken  the  most  supei-ficial  view  of  its  habits, 
must  be  convinced  to  the  contrary — it  shews  no 
disposition  to  feed  on  farinaceous  matter,  but 
preys  on  plants  in  their  most  succulent  state. 

In  1816, 1  sowed  a  crop  of  wheat  between  the 
29th  of  October  and  the  7th  of  December,  which 
we  call  late  sowing;  some  of  the  wheat  was  not 
up  at  Christmas.  The  cold  commencing  imme- 
diately after  the  last  sowing — small  spots  partial- 
ly injured  by  fly  in  April  ;  produced  grain  of  fine 
quality — average  crop,  9  bushels  to  one  of  seed. 

In  1817,  sowed  between  the  25th  of  October 
and  1st  day  of  December  ;  weather  mild  until 
Christmas  ;  no  fly  to  be  seen  in  any  of  its  differ- 
ent sta;;es  ;  vei-y  cold  from  Christmas  until  18th 
January.  From  18th  January  to  7th  February, 
thei'mometer  almost  to  temperate  heat ;  wheat 
grew  considerably.  From  7th  February  till  late 
in  the  spring,  intensely  cold.  First  warm  open 
weather  in  the  spring,  wheat  fields  covered  with 
fly;  continued  their  ravages  until  harvest  ;  crop 
entirely  destroyed,  except  two  acres,  which  had 
been  heavily  manuied ;  from  which  two  acres,  al-j 


though  a  great  many  maggots  were  to  be  found  in 
the  stalks,  during  its  growth,  I  made  65  bushels 
of  wheat. 

In  1818,  sowed  no  wheat.  In  1819,  sowed  be- 
tween 15th  September  and  19th  October  ;  scarce- 
ly any  fly  was  to  be  seen  in  the  fall  ;  none  in  the 
spring  ;  made  average  crop  of  13  bushels  to  one 
of  seed. 

In  1820,  sowed  between  October  the  20th  and 
November  the  23d,  in  wet  land  altogether  ;  some 
slight  indication  of  fly  in  April.  On  the  7th  day 
of  June  the  most  promising  crop  I  ever  saw. — 
From  8th  of  June  to  15th,  veiy  hot  and  foggy  ; 
crop  totally  destroyed  by  inist ;  averaged  22  bush- 
els of  withered  grair,  for  one  of  seed. 

In  1821,  sowed  between  October  21st  and  No- 
vember 30th  ;  weather  cold  in  December  ;  wheat 
late  in  coming  up;  nearly  half  killed  by  cold  weath- 
er, there  not  being  snow  enough  all  winter  to  cover 
it  ;  spring  uncommonly  favourable  ;  no  appear- 
ance of  fly  ;  grain  very  good  in  quality  ;  average 
crop  3  bushels  to  one  of  seed. 

In  1822,finished  sowing  on  the  1 8th  day  of  Oct. ; 
on  the  20th,  weather  being  as  warm  as  June,  dis- 
covered a  great  quantity  of  fly  moving  on  the 
surface  ;  on  the  30th  of  October  discovered  a 
good  deal  of  fly  in  the  maggot  state  in  all  the 
wheat,  except  v/here  the  land  has  been  heavily 
manured,  and  there  not  a  single  maggot  is  to  be 
found.    Wheat  at  present,  generally  looks  well. 

I  draw  from  this  statement,  several  conclu- 
sions. 1st,  That  it  is  proper  always  to  sow  wheat 
as  early  in  the  fall  as  possible,  that  it  may  es- 
cape the  several  calamities  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected from  being  too  late  in  ripening  in  the  sum- 
mer, as  well  as  to  give  it  time  to  recover  from 
the  fall  attacks  of  the  fly  ;  for  I  have  discovered, 
in  examining  this  plant  minutely,  wherever  the 
main  stalk  is  much  injured  by  the  presence  of 
the  maggot,  the  coronal  root  has  invariably  put 
forth  several  very  vigorous  shoots  by  the  side  of 
it,  independent  of  its  original  branches ;  and  the 
more  time  these  shoots  can  have  to  reach  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  the  better  will  they  be  ena- 
bled to  withstand  the  winter's  frosts.  It  is  true 
they  may  also  be  attacked  in  the  spring,  but  the 
farmer  has  the  more  chances  of  obtaining  a  crop 
of  grain.  The  2d  conclusion  is,  that  the  farmer 
in  sowing  his  wheat  late,  is  almost  certain  to 
have  it  injured  more  or  less  by  rust,  blight,  8cc. 
and  is  not  always  shielded  from  the  attacks  of  the 
fly.  For  it  will  be  observed,  that  my  crop  sow- 
ed early  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  was  never  as- 
sailed by  the  fly,  whereas  the  latest  sowed  crop 
but  one,  was  totally  destroyed  by  that  insect,  and 
the  latest  crop  1  ever  sowed,  was  partially  touched 
by  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  earliest  sowed 
crop,  escaped  the  fly  entirely,  and  was  the  most 
abundant  crop  I  ever  made. 

A  third  conclusion  is,  that  lands  heavily  ma- 
nured with  good  compost,  and  well  pulverised, 
immediately  before  the  crop  is  put  in,  will  inva- 
riably escape  from  damage,  though  they  may 
not  from  the  attacks  of  the  fly  ;  and  this  last 
inference  has  led  me  to  suspect,  that,  so  far 
from  its  having  been  imported  into  our  country 
as  some  suppose,  it  is  an  indigenous  insect,  and 
has  become  a  formidable  enemy  to  our  grain 
crops,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  our  im- 
poverished lands,  to  force  the  growth  of  the 
wheat,  beyond  their  capacity  to  injure  the  germ. 

These  remarks  have  been  hastily  thrown  to- 
gethei',  without  any  attention  to  arrangement  or 
language  ;  if  you  find  them  intelligible,  I  am 
satisfied.  I  hope,  shortly,  to  see  some  able  pen 
upon  this  subject  in  your  valuable  paper. 

I  am,  your's,  with  respect, 

CLODPOLE. 
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pi^AX EXPEDITIOUS  MODE  OF  BREAKING  ;  DE- 
SCRIPTION OF  THE  IMPLEMENT  USED  THERE- 
IN  ;    PRODUCE    OF    THIS    CROP. 

Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Long  Meadow,  Octo- 
ber 4t/i,  1822. 
"  According  to  promise,  I  now  furnish  you  whli 
a'description  of  an  Irish  implement  for  breaking 
flax.  It  is  made  of  a  block  of  solid  wood,  15  in- 
ches long,  5  inches  wide  and  2  inches  thick,  into 
the  middle  of  which  is  fixed  a  handle,  about  three 
feet  long,  having  a  curve  near  the  block,  as  re- 
presented below. 
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The  size  of  this  implement  may  be  varied  to 
suit  the  person  who  uses  it.  Two  planks  about 
15  feet  long,  are  placed  on  their  edges,  about  3 
feet  apart,  or  further  if  the  length  of  the  flax  re- 
quires it,  on  firm,  solid  ground.  The  workman 
then  places  his  flax  equally,  between  the  planks, 
and  with  the  brake  strikes  it  hard,  near  to  his 
foot;  he  passes  over  it  from  the  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  then  works  backward.  When  the  sur- 
face is  sufficiently  mashed  to  turn  over,  he  push 
es  up  the  seed  ends  with  his  foot,  until  he  can, 
by  stooping,  reach  to  the  farthest  part,  then 
turns  it  altogether,  and  after  spreading  it  again, 
proceeds  as  before  to  break  it,  until  it  is  suffi- 
ciently done.  He  then  with  his  feet,  pushes  it 
together,  and  binds, it  m  a  bundle,  which  weighs 
from  16  to  20  lbs. 

The  honest  Hibernian  whom  I  have  employed 
at  this  work,  appears  to  understand  the  business 
well.  He  changes  his  hold  every  stroke ;  just  at 
the  moment  when  the  brake  sti-ikes  the  flax, 
he  slips  his  fore  hand  up  and  passes  his  hind 
hand  forward,  without  the  least  stoppage.  He 
strikes  as  often  as  a  thresher  would.  A  new 
hand  would  require  a  few  hours  to  learn  the 
stroke,  but  I  find  it  can  be  readily  acquired. 

This  method  of  breaking  flax,  leaves  more  of 
the  Shives  in  the  lint  than  our  common  brake 
does,  but  it  makes  less  Tow  from  the  Swin- 
gle. 

The  person  who  used  this  implement  broke 
the  produce  of  one  acre  in  thirty-five  working 
hours  ;  in  the  morning  he  put  the  flax  in  the 
Sun  to  dry,  and  then  having  other  business 
of  the  farm  to  attend  to,  he  began  to  break 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  had  his  din- 
ner hour,  and  quit  about  six  ;  he  finished  on 
the  fifth  day,  and  was  not  hurried  or  required 
to  make  uncommon  exertion.  I  weighed  the 
•whole,  and  had  1590  IIjs. — He,  one  day,  directly 
after  eating  a  hearty  diiuiei',  broke  156  lbs.  in 
one  hour  and  fifty  seven  minutes,  which  produc- 
ed 32  lbs.  of  clean  flax.  I  have  not  finished 
swingling,  buf  have  had  several  parcels  cleaned 
and  find  it  will  turn  out,  of  dear  flax,    exact- 


ly the    one  fifth  ;  so  that  I  shall  have   only    318 
lbs.  a  poor  crop  to  offerfor  apremium. 

This  statement  can  be  compared  with  others, 
and  as  the  expense  of  the  brake  is  nothing,  it 
can  be  thrown  aside  if  it  is  not  approved  of.  But 
I  believe  that  George  M'l.aughlin  can  break  as 
much  flax  in  one  day,  as  a  good  hand  can  clean 
in  five  or  six;  and  it  cleans  as  readily  as  if  broke 
by  our  common  brakes,  and  makes  less  tow  from 
the  hackle." 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE     AMERICAN    FARMER. 

SHEEP — Remedy  for  a   Disease  to    which  they 

are  subjected,  by  ex-Jiosure  in  hat  iveather,  and 

esjicciatly  when  trave/iing. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  6th,  1822. 

Dear  Sir, — In  the  early  part  of  August  last,  I 
sent  some  Merino  Sheep  from  the  vicinity  of 
this  city  to  the  northwestern  part  of  Pennsylva- 
nia— you  will  recollect  the  season  was  remarka- 
bly dry  and  warm.  Some  of  the  sheep  were  af- 
fected in  a  way  that  I  have  not  seen  described  in 
any  work,  which  has  come  under  my  notice,  that 
treats  of  the  disorders  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject. I  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  describe, 
for  you,  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  dis- 
order, and  the  mode  of  treatment  suggested,  and 
adopted  with  entire  success. 

The  sheep  became  suddenly  very  drowsy,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  they  were  made  to  travel — 
if  permitted  to  be  stationary,  they  lay  down  im- 
mediately ;  when  moving,  they  carried  their  lieads 
near  to  the  ground.  The  eyes  became  red  and 
much  inflamed,  the  head  and  ears  much  swollen  ; 
the  latter  so  much  so  as  in  some  instances,  to 
close  up  entirely  the  orifice  of  the  car,  and  in  a 
few  hours  death  ensued. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Thompson-Town,  in  the  in- 
terior of  Pennsylvania,  having  examined  the 
sheep  afflicted  as  above  described,  remarked  to 
the  man  who  had  charge  of  them,  that  his  sheep 
had  been  similarly  affected  by  travelling  them 
in  warm  weather,  and  that  he  had  lost  many 
sheep  before  he  adopted  a  remedy,  theyi  prescrib- 
ed by  him,  to  wit  :  to  cut  the  ears  ou  the  upper 
side,  commencing  near  the  junction  of  the  ears 
with  the  head,  continuing  the  cut  from  2  to  3 
inches  in  length,  but  not  to  cut  the  ears  entire- 
ly through,  it  being  unnecessary  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Thompson's  suggestion  was  adopted  ;  on  cutting 
the  ears,  a  yellowish,  watery  matter  exuded  in 
very  considerable  quantity  ;  the  sheep  begun  to 
recover  shortly  thereafter,  and  in  a  few  hours 
were  perfectly  well.  Several  sheep  were  sub- 
sequently attacked  with  this  disorder  on  the 
journey,  and  after  reacliing  their  destination;  but 
not  one  of  them,  treated  as  above,  died. 

It  is  possible  that  many  sheep  are  annually 
lost  by  tliis  disorder,  in  consequence  of  exposure 
to  the  action  of  the  sun,  during  the  summer 
montlis,  though  they  are  not  permitted  to  travel 
beyond  the  bounds  of  a  farm.  If  so,  the  provision 
of  suitable  shade  for  them,  particularly  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  day  ;  frequent  examination  of  the 
flocks,  and  the  application  of  a  knife  to  tl;e  ears, 
if  any  of  them  are  affected  as  above  described, 
may  be  the  means  of  saving  many  of  those  valua- 
ble animals.  The  finest  and  most  esteemed  wool 
of  Saxony,  is  the  produce  of  sheep  which  are  de- 
fended from  the  weather  by  linen  coats. 
1  am.  Dear  Sir,  Your's, 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 


To  the  Corresjiondents  of  the  American  Farmer. 
QUERY. 
What  might  be  regarded  as  the  average  sur- 
plus of  production,  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and 


fifty  acres  of  land,  cultivated  in  Wheat,  Oats, 
Barley,  and  Grass  enough  for  the  pasturage  of 
the  cattle  used  in  the  cultivation  ?  The  land 
supposed  to  be  of  average  quality,  say  yielding 
about  20  bushels  to  the  .acre.  And  how  many 
regular  hands  are  necessary  for  the  cultivation 
of  such  a  farm?  M.  C. 


flints  and  Kx/ieriments  on  the  selectioyi  of  Seeds  » 
particularly  of  Vines, 

'Allen  "County,  Kentucky,  Aug.  30th,  1822. 
.T.  S.  Skinner,  Eso. 

Dear  Sir, — I  will  now  give  you  a  short  account 
of  an  experiment  I  made  with  vine  fruit.  Hav- 
ing for  many  years  ol)served,  that  some  pump- 
kins, water  melons,  cucumber,  and  cymblin  vines 
run  10,  12,  and  even  15  feet  before  any  fruit  ap- 
peared, and  that  others  would  have  fruit  before 
they  run  half  that  distance,  I  concluded  there 
was  a  natural  reason  for  its  l)eing  so.  And  ia 
1819  I  took  a  cucumber  and  split  it  lengthwise, 
and  subdivided  it  into  three  equal  parts  across 
the  fruit,  and  kept  the  seeds  carefully  apart, 
those  in  the  end  next  the  vine,  I  marked  But 
seeds,  and  those  from  the  centre.  Middle  seeds, 
and  those  from  the  end  on  which  the  bloom 
grew,  T'jj'i  seeds,  and  I  planted  them  separately, 
in  new  ground,  well  manured  for  the  experi- 
ment, in  the  spring  of  1820;  I  carefully  attended 
to  three  hills  from  seeds  of  each  part  of  the 
fruit,  divided  as  stated  above,  the  hills  being  a- 
bout  12  feet  apart.  All  of  the  plants  were  alike 
flourishing  ;  the  vines  from  the  But  seeds  .ran 
from  8  to  10  feet  before  any  fruit  appeared,  and 
these  were  small,  with  a  neck  ;  the  vines  from 
the  Middle  seeds  ran  from  4  to  G  feet  before  fruit 
appeared ;  the  fruit  was  better  and  without  a 
neck  and  four-fold  ;  the  vines  from  the  Top  seeds 
produced  fruit  large,  fine  and  in  al)undance,  and 
the  first  fruit  was  on  the  third  joint  of  the  vine 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

I  have  continued  to  sa\-e  seeds  from  the  top  or 
bloom  end,  and  now  have  cucumbers  on  the  first 
and  second  joint,  &c.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
make  the  experiment  on  all  kinds  of  vine  fruit  ; 
corn  and  peas  likewise,  but  the  cut-worms  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  disappointed  me  ;  notwith- 
standing this  I  have  succeeded  so  far  as  to  satis- 
fy myself  that  real  advantages  may  be  gained  by 
making  such  selections  of  seeds.  I  would  have 
given  the  above  account  Irst  year,  but  I  wished 
to  carry  the  experiment  <  ompletely  through  a 
variety  of  kinds,  8cc.  li  .  is  new,  or  you  con- 
sider it  worth  attention,  vou  are  at  liberty  to  give 
it  an  insertion  in  your  pajier. 

I  am  your's,  with  esteem, 

SAMUEL  GARRISON. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF    THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

RECEIPT  FOR  PICKLING  BEEF. 

October,  1822. 
Dear  Sir, — You  have  published  a  number  of 
excellent  i-eceipts  for  curing  beef,  but  as  none  of 
them  contain  the  alkaline  ingredient,  on  which 
the  high  fame  of  my  grandmother's  pickle  has 
safely  rested  for  tlie  last  half  century,  and  which 
is  believed  to  make  it  superior  to  any  other,  Iseud 
you  the  whole  recipe,  as  worthy  of  preservation 
n  your  valuable  journal,  and  of  general  adoption. 
Several  writers  have  asserted  that  boiling  the 
pickle  will  harden  the  meat  ;  I  must,  from  ex- 
perience, dissent  from  this  opinion.  Boiling  and 
thus  purifying  the  salt  and  water,  will  certainly 
make  a  pickle  that  will  bear  warm  weather  bet- 
ter than  pickle  which  has  not  been  boiled — and 
I  am   convinced  that  the  hardening  of  beef  has 
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been  improperly  ascribed  to  this  practice.  When 
ever  the  hurdeiiing  takes  place,  it  is  a  conse- 
<iuencc  flowing  from  some  other  cause,  and  not 
justly  attributable  to  the  boiling. 

Vour  Obedient  Servant, 

SWEET  PICKLE. 

MY  GRANDMOTHER'S  PICKLE. 
The  Beef,  as  so<ni  as  the  butcher  has  finished 
dressing  it,  should  be  hung  in  a  cool  place,  and 
become  thoroughly  cool  to  the  marrow — then 
cut  it  up,  and  cleanse  every  piece,  of  blood,  &c. 
in  pure  cold  water  ;  then  let  the  pieces  inteuded 
for  hung  Itecf,  the  briskets,  8cc.  be  lightly  rubbed 
with  blown  salt,  and  laid  in  a  pickle  tub,  tliat  has 
been  nicely  cleansed  ;  on  these  lay  the  rest,  the 
thickest   pieces  first,  till  all,  to   be  pickled,  are 


ate,  U.  S.  Cotton  is  higher  by  }d.  a  5  Kd.  per  lb. 
since  1st  of  Sept.  As  the  consumption  daily  in- 
creases, and  supplies  from  the  U.  States  are  like- 
ly to  be  retarded,  by  previous  accounts  from 
hence,  some  moderate  advance  may  be  hoped 
for,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  especial- 
ly for  good  Cotton  ;  thou:;li  no  material  change 
seems  probable  now.  Middling  qualities  of  Sea- 
Island,  by  their  low  prices,  excite  the  attention 
of  speculators,  and  will  be  dearer.  The  sales  of 
Tobacco,  chiefly  to  the  Trade,  have  been  con- 
siderable, as  per  note,  below.  No  new  Tobac- 
co, either  leaf  or  stemmed,  yet  sampled,  has 
proved  fine,  and  but  little  good  ;  such  would  sell 
readily.  Prices  are  nearly  the  same  as  last  sea- 
son, except  for  stemmed,  which  are  id.  a  Jd. 
higher  ;  and  for  leaf,  those  worth  5d.  and  up- 
mugly  packed  in.  If  the  weather  will  permit  f  ^^''^1?^?  i'^-'^^f ':°"''l  ""^'  "^^  obtained.  A  par- 
it,  the  beef  will  be  tenderer  and  nicer  by  being  ^^1  °*  hue  Kentucky  stemmed  has  brougnt  5d._ 
suffered  to  hang  two  or  three  days  in  quarters,  o?  ^^I"'.''  '^'  however,  no  demand  [or  export  or  spe- 
to  remain  24  hours  in  the  pickle  tub,  before  the  ^ulation  In  London,  a  cargo  of  Virginia,  afloat, 
pickle  is  poured  on  it.  ■  ^^'^^  ,'nn  i,        l^     tt'''^''''^'^  "I-,""'  T°"'^'  ^\-^'- 

Take  12  or  14  gallons  of  pure  water  (if  not  l'^?:  ^^^,  ^^^^  ^?  "•  States  Hour  here.  About 
pure,  make  it  so,  by  boiling  well  after  the  salt  '  °"  ^'^^^S  "'  ^l^"  \''^''  ^'''"\  ^"]^  ^^  previous 
has  been  put  in,  and  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises)  >"■'''''",•  ;;fOO  tibls.  of  Turpentine  brought  higher 
and  stir  in  good  blown  salt  till  it  produces  a  brine,  f'*^"  ''>'  ^^-  '^  ^'^-  1'";  ^^t. ;  and  none  now  in  first 
that  will  bear  an  ei;g  well.     The  day  before  the  ^''■'"'^^-     ^he  demand  for  Tar  revives,  but  hold- 

No   U. 

No  alteration 


To  any  of  our  friends  who  possess  any  parti- 
cular knowledge  on  this  subject,  we  reiterate  the 
wish  for  information Edit.  Am.  Farm. 


"mm  i5»i\iaiEisiB« 
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pure  water,  into  which  put  clean  wood  ashes, 
and  boil  till  they  produce  a  good  ley,  that  feels  a 
little  slippery  between  the  thumb  and  finger  ;  puti 
this  ley  away  till  the  next  day  to  settle  ;  it  will! 
then  look  like  pure  water.  Measure  one  gallon  of  i 
this  ley,  taken  up  clear,  and  pour  it  into  the  salt 
and  water,  after  that  has  been  made  to  the  pro-j 
per  strength,  or  if  you  boil,  put  in  the  ley  direct- 


here — Montreal  Ashes  as  before, 
on  Beeswax  or  Staves. 

We  remain,  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

KING  &  GRACIE. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  NEAT  CATTLE— 

Pedigreen  of  imfiorted  animals,  (jfc.  iD'c. 
We  have  witnessed  with  peculiar  pleasure,  the 
persevering  and  praiseworthy  zeal  which  Col. 
Jno.  H.  Powell,  of  Philadelphia,  continues  to  ma- 
nifest for  the  improvement  of  our  breeds  of  Neat 
Cattle  ;  as  well  by  judicious  selections  from 
our  native  stock,  as  by  the  importation  of  chosen 
animals  from  England. 

In  No.  6,  of  this  Vol.  page  48,  we  published  a 
list  of  animals,  which  he  had  collected  chiefly 
from  the  Eastern  States,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
hibiting them  in  Pennsylvania,  and  distributing 
them,  at  cost,  amongst  the  Farmers  of  his  native 
and  other  states.  And  in  No.  16,  pages  122 — 3. 
our  readers  will  have  noticed  an  official  account 
of  the  exhibition,  made  by  the  same  gentleman, 
of  some  of  those  animals,  and  of  other  native  and. 
imported  stock,  before  the  Philadelphia  Agri- 
cultural Society,  for  nearly  all  of  which  premi- 
ums were  awarded  to  Col.  Powell,  that  -were  in- 
stantly and  generously  relinquished  by  him,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Society. 

In  the  same  number,  the  effects  of  this  gentle- 


Prices  Current,  at  Liverftool,  Oct.  1,  1S22.      man's  judicious  and   spirited  efi-ort.,  to  advance 
'  '  '  the  interests  ot   his  neighbours,   may  be  traced 

'  -      r,  ^T^^'  U-    =•   P°'>  **   ^  '^'5^-  ^^1-  PS''  cwt.— {through  the  list  of  premiums  obtained  by  them 

ly  alter  boiling.  Also  put  in  at  the  same  time  1  earl,  44  a  45s.— Bark,  Q.  Philadelphia  and  New, for  superior  young  Neat  Cattle,  that  partook  of 
four  ounces  of  saltpetre  beat  fine;  and  one^oi'k,  10  a  15s.— Beeswax,  American,  10  a  the  blood  of  the  improved  breed,  which  he  had 
pound  of  brown  sugar,  or   a  pint  of  molasses — U^-    10s. — Cioversced,   Red,  none — Cotton,  Sea-  ■  ■  -     - 

Stirthc  ingredients  well  together  and  let  them  Island,  9  a  13Jd  per  lb. — Do.,  extra  fine,  15  a 
stand  till  next  day  ;  then  carefully  scum  off  every  20d. — N.  Orleans,  6^  a  lOd. — Upland,  5i  a  7 id. — 
thing,  that  has  risen,  and  pour  this  pickle  on  the  Ten.  and  Alab.  Sia  7:i^d. — Surat,6ia7d. — Bengal, 
packed  beef.  Tlie  beef  ought  to  have  on  it  a  5|a6W. — Flaxseed,  Am.hhd.  of"  bush.,  none — 
barrel  heading,  or  circular  piece  of  wood  tofitiFiour,  Am.  fine,  in  bond,  bbl.  Sour,  do. — Indian 
the  size  of  the  pickle  tub,  so  us  just  to  move  up  corn.  do. — Naval  stores — Tar,  10  6  alls.  6d. 
and  down,  and  on  this  piece  of  wood  put  a  flat,  per  bbl. — Virginia,  12s.  6d. — Turpentine,  11  6 
heavy,  clean  stone  to  keep  all  down  snug  in  pack,  a  13s.  6d.  per  cwt, — Rice,  Carolina,  in  bond, — 
and  the  pickle  ought  to  cover  tiie  beef  complete-  13  6  a  ISs.  6d. — Staves,  W.  O.  bbl.  1200,8/  a 
ly,  and  remain  well  above  the  top  piece.  In  1- — Pipe,  none — Hogshead,  IV2  a  16. — Tobacco, 
pouring  the  pickle  on,  do  it  carefully  and  steady,  Virginia,  2id.  a  6hd. — do.  stemmed,  4Jd.  a  S^d. — 
and  reject  any  sediment  that  may  appear  at  the  Kentucky,  2  a  3|d. — do.  stemmed  Si  a  4id.  per 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  in  which  you  have  made  it.  lb. 

In  butchering  and  handling  the  meat,  and  in  eve-l  Cotton  imported  this  year,  at  Liverpool — Ame- 
ry  part  of  the  process,  attention  should  be  paid  rican  244,226;  Brazil,  109,089;  E.  India,  753; 
to  perfect  neatness  and  cleanliness.  |W'.   India,  21,412. — Total,   375,430  bags.     Same 

The  above  quantity  of  pickle  is  sufficient  foriperiod  in  1821 — 228,414  American  ;  83,732  Bra- 
500  weight  of  beef.  If  more  beef  is  to  be  pick-' zil  ;  1,584  E.  India;  21,903  W.  India — Total, 
Jed  at  once,  the  quantity  of  pickle  must  be  in-i335,633  bags.  Sales  of  Cotton  from  the  31st  of 
creased  accordingly,  observing  to   keep  up  tlielAug.  to  the  27th  of  Sept.  1822,  inclusive — Sea 


same  proportion  of  all  the  ingredients. 

N.  B.  The  boiling  the  salt  and  water  in  every 
instance  is  the  safest,  especially  if  the  pickle  be 
made  before  the  end  of  November,  or  after  the 
middle  of  February,  and  is  not  much  trouble, 
even  though  you  may  not  have  a  boiling  vessel, 
that  will  hold  more  than  half  or  a  third  of  it  at 
once 


Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Liver/tool,  Oct.  1,  1822, 
Sir — The  importof  Cott m  during  Sept.  owing 
to  adverse  winds,  amounted  only  to  13,654  bales, 
of  which  8,141  were  from  the  U.  States  ;  whilst 
the  sales  consisted  of  14,900  bales,  of  which  7,000 
were  taken  on  speculation,  and  3,000  for  export. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  month,  two  large  public 
sales  precluded  much  private  enquiry  ;  but  they 
were  well  attended,  and  prices  advanced  nearly 
^d  per  lb.  at  each.  Then  the  demand  became 
brisk,  and  though  last  week  it  was  more  moder 


Islands,  2350;  Orleans,  7,640 ;  Boweds,  33,440 
Tennessee,  2,330  bags. — Total  sales  this  month — 
American,  35,760;  Brazil,  10,520  ;  West  India, 
2,540  ;  E.India,  160.— Total,  48,930  bales.  Total 
sales  this  year,  336,505  bales,  of  which  216,2  30 
were  American  ;  92,190  Brazil ;  19,310  W.  India; 
and  8,745  E.  India. 

Sales  of  Tobacco — 330  hhds.  Virginia  Leaf ;  593 
Stemmed;  100  Kentucky  Leaf;  50  Stemmed; 
Rappahannock,  50. 

COLD  PRESSED  CASTOR  OIL. 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  tlie  Editor,  dated  Hants- 
vilte,  Alabama,  10th  S'e/it. 
"  A  friend  of  mine  is  engaged  at  this  time  in 
cultivating  the  Castor  Oil  Bean,  and  would  be 
glad  to  learn  through  the  pages  of  the  Farmer, 
the  process  pursued  northwardly  in  making  the 
cold  pressed  oil,  with  a  description  of  the  press 
commonly  used  for  that  purpose." 


brought   to  their  notice  and  placed  at  their  ser- 
vice. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  Col.  Powell  has  or- 
dered some  more  animals  from  England,  and  hope 
that  he  may  realize  his  loftiest  expectations  from 
the  cnterprize.  From  Mr.  Wetherill,  the  breed- 
er of  Mr.  Williams'  celebrated  Bull  "  Denton," 
and  from  Mr.  Champion,  the  breeder  of  Colonel 
Lloyds'  beautiful  and  promising  Bull  "  Cham- 
pion," he  may  justly  expect  to  receive  some  of 
the  most  improved  cattle  of  Great  Britain.  And 
no  where  could  such  Stock  be  better  placed  than 
within  the  reach  of  Pennsylvania  Farmers;  who, 
like  their  judicious  fellow  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts, will  gladly  embrace  every  opportunity  to  im- 
prove the  l)reedsof  their  Neat  Cattle. 

And  that  all  may  hereafter  avail  themselves  of 
the  offspring  of  such  animals  as  prove  to  be  the 
best  of  their  kind,  we  have  proposed  to  record  the 
pedigrees  of  imported  and  celebrated  stock,  which 
we  will  thankfully  receive  from  owners,  or  o- 
thers  who  possess  such  information,  and  carefully 
register  it  in  our  columns.  We  are  indebted  to 
Col.  Powell  for  the  following  pedigrees  of  two 
very  valuable  imported  animals,  and  two  others 
of  imported  breeds. 

PEDIGREES. 

FLORA,  (an  imported  thorough  bred  improved 
Durham  Short  Horn  Cow)  was  by  Sampson — 
dam  was  Betty — grandam  Old  Betty,  who  came 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington,  Dur 
ham  County,  England — Sampson  was  by  son 
of  Ossian — Ossian  was  by  Favorite — Sampson's 
dam  was  by  Comet — Comet  was  by  Favourite. 

ROSE  is  also  a  thorough  bred  improved  Dur- 
ham Short  Horn  Cow,  and  was  purchased  near 
Darlington. 

LOTHARIO,  a  bull  of  7  months,  was  from  Rose, 
l)y  George — George  was  by  Phenomenon — dam 
bf  I'^ivorite — grandam  by  H.  Allison's  Gray— 
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great  grandam  by  T.  Charge's  Old  Gray— Phe- 
nomenon was  by  Favorite,  from  Elvira,  bred  by 
Sir  H.  Vane  Tempest — Elvira  was  by  Old  Phe- 
nomenon, from  Princess,  both  bred  by  Robert 
CoUings— Princess  was  by  Old  Favourite. 
CORA,  was  by  Ml-.  Williams'  bull  Denton,  from 
Julia — Julia  was  by  Denton,  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' imported  cow  Devon— Denton  was  by 
Old  Denton— dam  by  Baronet— grandam  by 
CripiJle — great  grand  dam  by  Irisliman — Old 
Denton  was  by  Comet. 

MARYLAND  CATTLE  SHOW,  NO.  3. 

The  Agricultural  Exhibition  held  last  week, 
at  Easton,  in  Talbot  County,  of  this  State,  agree- 
ably to  previous  notice,  was  highly  creditable  in 
all  particulars,  to  the  Farmers  ;  and  also,  to  their 
honour  be  it  spoken,  to  the  Farmer's  wives  in 
that  section  of  the  state.  An  account  oi  what 
transpired,  sufficiently  detailed  and  accurate  for 
general  purposes,  lias  already  appeared  in  the 
newspapers;  and  we  should  be  content  to  adopt 
it,  were  it  not  incumbent  upon  us  to  record,  for 
future  reference,  the  Official  Reports,  whicli 
■will,  without  doubt,  be  soon  prepared  for  publi- 
cation. 

It  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Farmers  was  not  present,  from  this  shore  ; 
but  we  can  assure  them  that  the  loss  was  their's, 
for  every  thing  seemed  to  conspire,  to  entertain 
and  gratify  those  who  went.  To  most  of  them  the 
f.^ceof  the  country  was  new  and  singular  ;  the  sea- 
son of  itself  was  delightful,  and  the  Practical  Far- 
mers attending  very  numerous,  and  of  the  high- 
est respectability.  The  exhibition  was  highly 
promising  in  every  department  ;  the  samples  of 
butter  exquisitely  nice  in  appearance  and  quali- 
ty, the  specimens  of  £>o?>ies!ic  Manufactures, 
properly  so  called,  varied  and  beautiful  of  their 
kind,  and  the  several  species  of  live  stock,  col 
lected  with  little  time  for  preparation,  fully  jus 
tified  all  reasonable  expectation. 

To  gentlemen  in  attendance  from  a  distance, 
the  hospitality  of  Talbot,  was  extended  with  cha- 
racteristic bounteousness  and  elegance,  and  the 
only  mortification  experienced  was  from  the  want 
of  time  to  enjoy  it  more  extensively.  Whilst 
some  of  us  yielded  to  previous  engagements,  to 
visit  the  hospitable  mansions  of  the  Goldsbo- 
roughs,  the  Hammonds,  the  Tilghmans,  &c.  o- 
thers  embraced  this  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ce- 
lebrated Wye  House  Estate- the  splendid  proper- 
ty of  Col.  Lloyd,  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  who  had  the 
rare  satisfaction  to  entertain  in  the  country,  three 
other  eminent  members  of  that  body,  with  a  nu- 
merous company  of  friends  and  respectable  guests 
from  different  states. 

We  shall  here  anticipate  the  official  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  so  far  only  as 
to  state  that,  James  Howard,  Esq.  was  unani- 
mously elected  secretary  for  this  Shore,  in 
place  of  his  much  lamented  brother,  the  late 
Gen.  John  E.  Howard,   Jr. 


PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 
White  wheat,  %1  27  to  1  32— Red  do.,  $1  18  to 

I  23 — Rye,  70  to  75  cts. — Corn,  62  to  65  cts. — 
Oats  35  to  38  cts.— Flour,  best  white  wheat, 
§7  50— Superfine,  $6  12i— Fine,  $5  75,  Wharf 
prices— Beans,  $1  25  to  1  37  i— Peas,  black 
eyed,  70  to  75  cts.— Clover  seed,  9  to  glO— Whis- 
key, from  the  wagons,  35  to  36  cts.— Apple  bran- 
dy 30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do.,  70  to  75  cts.— Her- 
rings, No.  1,  S3  621- No.  2,  g3  37^— Shad, 
No.   1,   none — No.  2,  g6 — Bacon,  round,  glO   to 

II  per  cwt. 

Maryland  Tobacco  continues  very  dull — pri- 
ces have  not  varied  for  several  weeks  past. 


With  a  feeling  in  which  pleasure  and  pride  are 
blended,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  number 
of  orders  from  his  friends  for  supplies  of  his 
MALT  BRANDY,  in  anticipation  of  the  means 
now  adppted,  to  furnish  the  public  with  an  ex 
tended  chance  of  testing  the  quality  of  this  liquor. 
He  assures  those  who  have  thus  confided  in  /;;'« 
recommendation,  who  have  not  been  furnished, 
they  shall  not  be  disappointed. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  as  have  been 
more  cautious,  wishing  to  "  taste  and  try,"  the 
MALT  BRANDY  is  now  for  sale  in  different 
convenient  sections  of  the  city,  by  the  following 
persons,  proprietors  of  public  houses  and  liquor 
stores,  viz.  Messrs.  Richard  Denovan,  W.  J.  Al- 
cock,  Lexington  street — A.  Hussey,  Howard  st. — 
C.  W.  M'Clean,  Cugle,  T.  A.  Norris,  Barnum, 
J.  Wilson,  Ross,  Baltimore  St.— G.  W.  &  H.  Mil- 
ler, Chapman,  M'Kenley,  opposite  Marsh  Mar- 
ket, Jas.  C.  Maguaran,  Court-House  Hotel— Wil- 
liamson, Fountain  Inn — Sinners'  Hotel,  Water  St. 

Escaville,  Exchange  Coffee  House— J.  Hanna, 

Light  street  wharf— M'Keldin,  Pratt  street — J. 
Ramsay,  B.  Wilson,  James  M'Donnell,  Keller's 
Hotel,  Fell's  Point. 

As  to  the  pleasantness  which  it  may  dispense, 
as  a  mere  beverage,  the  Male  Brandy  is  offered 
as  an  elegant  and  ample  substitute  for  Cognac;  but 
it  is  confidently  asserted,  that  in  more  essen- 
tial and  important  properties,  as  attributed  to  it, 
and  as  delineated  in  a  former  advertisement,  it 
contends  for  superiorili/,  v/hich  a  scientific  ana- 
lysis can  maintain.  Its  extreme  purity  and  mel- 
lowness will  be  declared  by  the  pleasing  and  pe- 
culiar* character  of  its  effects ;  and  in  these  re- 
spects it  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any 
other  first  rate  liquor. 

After  the  public  fairly  estimate  its  merits, 
such  as  can  command  a  choice,  will,  surely,  so 
far  respect  comfort  and  health,  as  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  run  of  whiskey,  frequently 
the  product  of  corn  ;  which,  when  new,  is  calcu- 
lated to  corrode  and  eat  out  the  interior  of  the 
most  sturdv  system. 

Of  French  Brandies  nearly  the  same  may  be 
said  ;  for  few  constitutions  can  contend  against 
their  heavy  astringency,  combined  with  the  dele- 
terious consequences  of  their  corrosive  power — 
when  there  is  an  indulgence  in  their  constant  use. 
Certainly  no  individual  can  be  willing  to  sap  the 
stamina  of  his  existence,  when  in  his  power  to 
nurture  and  promote  health  and  prolong  life  ! 

Such  substantial  materials  as  malted  barley  and 
wheat  and  rye,  are  entitled  to,  and  should  com 
mand  a  preference  over  the  slender  commodity 
of  which  Cognac  Brandy  is  the  product.  Dis- 
tinct from  the  demands  of  patriotism  and  national 
consideration,  it  is  fearlessly  submitted  to  the 
public  ;  not  dreading  even  the  most  severe  scru- 
tiny and  cavil  of  foreign  prejudice  ! 

Orders  for  the  pipe,  barrel,  half  barrel  or  de- 
mijohn, will  be  received  by  )K  Pechin,  personal- 
ly or  through  the  medium  of  the  post  otficc. 

Any  brandy  delivered  not  giving  complete  sa- 
tisfaction, may  be  returned.  ,  ,     .    ,     ,     , 

05"  *  T/ie  term  "  peculiar"  ivould,  indeed,  be 
rendered  interestingly  em/t/iatical,  if  a  nfcrence 
could  be  safely  made,  to  a  justly  celebrated  modern 
publication,  for  the  character  given  oj  the  root; 
which  constitutes  the  important  CoaHKC  favoring 
and  coloring  principle  of  the  Malt  Brandy. 
Pilgrim's  Choice, 

Baltimore  County,  Aug'  5 — 8.      


be  exposed  for  sale,  at  public  auction,  in  the  Ex- 
change, at  Baltimore,  on  Monday  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, 

A  Tract  of  Land,  lying  North  and  South  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Frederick  Town  turnpike  road, 
near  the  5th  mile  stone  ;  it  is  composed  of  several 
racts  or  parts  of  tracts,  containing  upwards  of 
three  hundred  acres,  about  eighty  acres  are  in  wood 
the  residue,  or  a  great  part  thereof,  in  grass.  It 
is  believed  that  there  is  not  a  tract  of  land  of  the 
same  extent,  within  six  miles  of  Baltimore,  itk 
equal  in  fertility,  and  none  better  adapted  to  plas- 
ter. The  land  adjoins  Mr.  Skinner's  farm  Bo- 
vally,  and  would  form,  if  united,  a  very  fine  es 
tate.  The  buildings  are,  a  house  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road,  suitable  for  a  manager,  and  on 
the  south  side  there  is  a  small  tenement  that  has 
hitherto  been  occupied  by  the  labourers  employed 
OH  the  farm,  and  near  to  which  there  is  a  very 
extensive  and  well  arranged  barn,  built  within 
a  few  years  past.  A  stream  passes  through  the 
meadow  ;  it  is  said  that  on  it  there  is  a  seat 
and  fall  suitable  for  a  country  mill.  Those  who 
may  desire  to  purchase  a  market  or  grazing 
farm  near  Baltimore,  may  not  in  twenty  years 
find  one  in  every  respect  so  desirable. 

Upon  the  authority  of  the  late  manager,  it  is 
stated  that  upwards  of  five  hundred  dollars  have 
been  received  for  grazing  alone,  between  har- 
vest and  Christmas.  The  land  is  generally  well 
enclosed  by  a  good  post  and  rail  fence. 

A  plat  of  the  whole  tract  indicating  the  situa- 
tion of  the  wood,  its  extent,  &c.  &c.  can  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  the  undersigned.  The 
terms  of  sale  are  one-fifth  cash  or  City  Bank 
Stock,  or  a  sixty  days  note,  satisfactorily  en- 
dorsed, payable  as  aforesaid.  The  residue  at  12, 
18  and  24  months,  with  interest  on  notes  in  like 
manner  endorsed.  Should  not  this  property  be 
sold  on  the  day  and  manner  herein  contemplated, 
it  will  afterwards  be  disposed  of  at  private  sale, 
by 

JOHN  B.  MORRIS. 


A  ^ir  axing  or  JSiavVvet  ¥Ail*M, 

FOR  SALE. 
The  Stockholders  in  the  City  Bank  of  Balti- 
more  are   especially  advertised  that  there  will 


Ya\\\a\)\e  V.\ve  Stoc^  for  sa\e 

by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 

A  thorough  bred  Alderney  Bull,  MARK  AN- 
TON Y— price  $200. 

Two  large  Mares,  half  blooded,  one  four,  the  other 
five  years  old,  warranted  sound  and  to  work 
•well — both  are  believed  to  be  in  foal  by  Tucka- 
hoe.  The  price  of  these  mares  is  g80  for  ei- 
ther, or  $150  for  the  two. 

A  young  mare  Mule  of  last  spring — well  grown, 
of  bay  colour — j)rice  §40. 

Some  Pigs  of  the  Parkinson,  Bedford  and  SuflTolk 
breeds — price  of  these  g6,  with  pen,  feed.  Sec. 
for  a  voyage. 

A  few  valuable  Sheep,  of  the  Bakewell  breed, 
from  the  celebrated  stock  of  John  Barney,  of 
Delaware. 
The  following  animals  are  also  offered  for  sale, 

by  a  gentleman  within  two  miles  of  Baltimore, 

at  the   specified  rates.    For  further  particulars, 

reference  may  be  had  to  the  Editor  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer. 

One  3  years  old  half  blooded  Alderney  Cow,  got 
by  the  old  imported  bull,  and  with  calf  by  Geo. 
Howard's  imported  Alderney — price  $50. 

Two  half  blooded  Alderney  Heifers,  by  M'Kim's 
Alderney  bull,  1  year  old  last  June,  and  now 
ready  for  the  bull — price,  for  each,  §30. 

A  number  of  half  blooded  Bakewell  Ewes— say 
25  or  more — 2  years  old,  $5  each. 

A  Filly  Colt,  one  year  old  last  June,  by  old  Top 
Gallant,  price  g40. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

We  have  just  received  the  following  account 
of  proceedings  had  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Acricultural  Society  of  Albemarle  ;  and  we 
hasten  to  lay  before  our  readers,  the  plan  which 
has  been  devised  by  that  Society,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  PROFESSORSHIP  of  AGRICUL- 
TURE in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

It  was  to  have  been  expected  that  aSOClbl  Y 
which  boasts  of  its  Bavbours,  Randolphs,  Cockes, 
Divers,  Minors,  and  others— withPrcsident  Madi- 
son at  its  head,  would  do  something  worthy  of 
themselves  and  the  great  objects  of  their  asso- 
ciation ;  accordingly  we  find  that  classic  scholar 
and  profound  statesman,  who  from  his  earliest 
years,  has  devoted  to  his  country's  service,  the 
energies  of  a  great  mind,  has  now  been  invited  by 
his  neighbours  to  put  forth  the  weight  of  his  name 
and  opinions,  in  support  of  a  most  noble  project. 
Well  may  this  people  glory  in  their  Institutions, 
which  give  facile  opportunities  for  the  fullest 
developement  and  best  use  of  talents  bestowed 
by  the  Creator  upon  rising  generations  ;  reserv- 
ing at  the  same  time,  the  disinterested  and  be- 
nevolent efforts  of  all  who  survive  the  fiery  or- 
deal of  the  public  service  ;  and  how  appropriate- 
ly do  these  tried  sages  employ  their  time,  when 
they  exert  their  persuasive  influence,  in  fiir- 
therance  of  social  projects,  wisely  calculated 
to  improve  our  own  country — to  augment  tlie 
glory  of  this  age,  and  the  happiness  of  posterity. 

This  appeal  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  will  vre 
doubt  not,  be  suitably  answered  by  the  acts  of 
her  citizens  ;  one  and  all  of  them  will  feel  it  to 
be  their  duty,  and  find  it  a  pleasure  to  assist  the 
illustrious  Madison  in  placing  AGRICUL- 
TURE, "  the  mother  of  all  the  ARTS  and  SCI- 
ENCES on  the  pre-eminent  ground  which  she 
deserves  to  occupy."  May  success  attend  this  en- 
terprise of  Virginia,  and  her  sister  states  reap 
the  benefit  of  her  bright  example. 

Jidil.  jim.  Farm, 


Proceedings  of  Che  JgricuUural  Society  of  Albe- 
marle, Va. 

MONDAY,  OCT.  7,  1822, 

Officers  elected  to  serve  for  one  year. 
JAMES  MADISON,  President. 
TH.  M.  RANDOLPH,  \st  Vice  President. 
JAMES  BARBOUR,  2nd  Vice  President. 
NIMROD  BHAMHAM,   Treasurer. 
PETER  MINOR,  Secretary. 
TH.  W.  MAURY,  Asst.  Secretary. 

COMMITTEE  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

James  Barbour,  Th.  M.  Randolph,  Th.  G.  Wat- 
kins,  Wm.  D.  Meriwether,  and  Peter  Minor. 

COMMITTEE  OF  ACCOMPTS. 

Thos.  Eston  Randolph,  Dabney  Minor,  and  John 
Winn. 

A  communication  from  Wm.  H.  Meriwether, 
'  on  the  employment  of  Overseers,'  was  read. 

Col.  Bramham  presented,  in  the  name  of  John 
S.  Skinner,  Esq.  of  Baltimore,  a  small  bag  of 
wheat  and  some  beans  of  difTcrent  kinds,  brought 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  Capt.  Ridgely  of  the 
frigate  Constellation — whereupon.  Resolved,  that 
the  Society's  thanks  be  presented  to  Mr.  Skinner, 
and  that  the  said  seeds  be  left  in  the  care  of  Col. 
Bramham  for  distribution. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Frank  Carr,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  hold  in  just  estima- 
tion the  important  benefits  which  the  agricultu- 
ral interest  of  our  country  have  derived  from  the 
jntroduction  among  us  of  the  system  of  hoiizon- 
"tal  ploughing. 

Resolved,  That   a  committee  of  three  be  a^p- 
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pointed  to  procure-  and  present  to  Col.  Thomas 
M.  Randolph,  Governor  of  this  cninmonwealth, 
to  whom  our  agriculture  is  indebted  for  the  above 
improvement,  a  piece  of  plate  with  an  appropri- 
ate device  and  inscription  ;  and  that  the  said  com- 
mittee be  authorised  to  draw  on  the  Treasurer 
for  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  this  Resolution  into  eflcct. 

On  motion  of  Gen.  John  H.  Cocke,  ths  follow- 
ing Preamble  and  Resolutions,  were  adopted: — 

Whereas,  the  establishment  of  a  Professor- 
ship of  Agriculture,  in  one  of  the  principal  semi- 
naries of  learning  in  this  State,  is  a  measure  emi- 
nently calculated  to  hasten  and  perpetuate  the 
march  of  agricultural  improvement,  already  so 
happily  commenced  ;  And  whereas,  there  are 
grounds  to  believe  that  such  an  institution  may 
be  incorporated  into  the  University  of  Virginia, 
a  position  at  once  most  advantageous  and  conve- 
nient to  every  part  of  the  State  :  And  whereas 
this  Society  could  not  make  an  appropriation  of 
its  funds  more  conducive  to  the  permanent  at- 
tainment of  the  primary  objects  of  its  institution 
— and  as  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  all  the 
Agricultural  Societies,  the  Farmers  and  Planters 
generally,  will  cheerfully  contribute  to  an  Estab- 
lishment of  such  universal  interest — Therefore 

Resolved,  That  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  sum 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  this  Society, 
be  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  a  Fund, 
the  profits  of  which  shall  go  to  the  support  of  a 
Professorship  of  Agriculture  at  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

Resolved,  For  the  furtherance  of  this  design, 
that  the  President  be  requested  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  other  Agricultural  Societies  of  this 
State,  requesting  their  co-operation  in  this  scheme 
— and  further  to  promote  the  same  object,  and  in- 
crease the  said  fund,  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  solicit  donations  not  to  exceed  one  dol- 
lar from  individuals  in  every  part  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

Resolved,  That  the  aforesaid  appropj-iation,  to- 
gether with  all  that  may  accrue  under  the  fore- 
going Resolutions,  be  loaned  to  individuals  on 
good  personal  security,  or  to  corporate  Bodies  ; 
and  that  when  the  sum  loaned  to  any  one  indivi- 
dual shall  amount  to  one  thousand  difllars  or  up- 
wards, landed  security  shall  be  required  :  That 
the  interest  shall  be  payable  semi-annually,  and 
shall  be  re-invested,  until  the  yearly  profits  of 
the  Fund  shall  be  sufficient  to  afford  an  income 
equal  at  least  to  a  Professorship  in  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Resolved,  That  the  funds  above  referred  to, 
together  with  donations  of  books,  and  property 
of  any  other  description,  be  with  the  permission 
of  the  Legislature,  transferred  to  the  Rector  and 
Visitors  of  the  University  in  their  corporate  ca- 
pacity. 

f  Extract  from  the  minutes,  J 

P.  MINOR,  Sec'ry. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  resolutions,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  state  of 
Virginia. 

To  the  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of — , 
October  21st,  1822. 
Sir, 

The  enclosed  Resolutions  of  the  Agricultural 
Soiiety  of  Albemarle,  explain  the  wish  of  the 
Society  to  provide  for  Agriculture  the  advantage 
of  i.  Professorship,  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Uriversity  of  Virginia  ;  the  means  proposed  for 
making  the  provision  ;  and  the  hojje  entertained 
of  a  general  co-operation  in  the  scheme. 

■J'he  pi'eseut  seems  to  be  an  important  crisis  in 
thj  Agriculture  of  Virginia.  The  portions  of  her 
so}  first  brought  into  cultivation,  have,  for  the 
mist  part,  been  exhausted  of  its  natural  fertility. 


without  btilig  repnircd  by  a  melicrating  system 
of  husbandry  ;  and  much  of  what  remains  in  forest 
and  can  be  spared  from  the  demands  of  fuel  and 
other  rural  wants,  will  need  improvement,  on  the 
first  introduction  of  the  plough. 

These  truths  are  now  sufficiently  impressed  o^\ 
the  public  attention  ;  and  have  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Agricultural  Societies  among  us, 
which  are  so  laudably  promoting  the  work  of 
reform. 

As  a  further  means  of  advancing  the  great  ob- 
ject, it  has  occuiTed  to  the  Albemarle  Society, 
that  a  distinct  Professorship  in  the  University  of 
the  State,  if  sanctioned  by  the  proper  authority, 
might  be  advantageously  appropriated  to  the  in- 
struction of  such  as  might  attend,  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  rural  economy,  in  its  several 
branches. 

To  the  due  success  of  agriculture,  as  of  other 
arts,  theory  and  practice  are  both  requisite. — 
They  always  reflect  light  on  each  other.  If  the 
former,  without  the  test  of  the  latter,  be  a  vain 
science  ;  the  latter  without  the  enlightened  pre- 
cepts of  the  former,  is  generally  enslaved  to  an- 
cient modes,  however  erroneous,  or  is  at  best  but 
too  tardy  and  partial  in  adopting  salutary  chang- 
es. In  no  instance,  perhaps,  is  habit  more  un- 
yielding, or  irrational  practice  more  prevalent, 
than  among  those  who  cultivate  the  earth.  And 
this  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  agriculture 
is  still  so  far  below  the  attainments  to  which  it 
may  fairly  aspire. 

A  professorship  of  agriculture  might  derive  spe- 
cial advantage  from  the  lights  thrown  out  from  the 
chair  of  Chemistry  in  that  Institution.  This  science 
is  every  day  penetrating  some  of  the  hidden  laws 
of  nature,  and  tracing  the  useful  purposes  to 
which  they  may  be  made  subservient.  Agricul- 
ture is  a  field  on  which  it  has  already  begun  to 
shed  its  rays,  and  on  which  it  promises  to  do 
much  towards  unveiling  the  processes  of  nature 
to  which  the  principles  of  agriculture  are  re- 
lated. The  professional  lectures  on  chemistry, 
which  are  to  embrace  those  principles,  could  not 
fail  to  be  auxiliary  to  a  professorship  having  le.s- 
sons  on  agriculture  for  its  essential  charge. 

The  fund  contemplated  for  the  support  of  such 
a  professorship,  is  to  consist  of  a  sum  drawn 
from  unexpended  subscriptions,  from  special  do- 
nations, and  from  a  diffusive  contribution  not  ex- 
ceeding a  dollar  from  an  individual.  It  ishope^, 
that  for  a  purpose  of  such  general  utility,  the 
number  of  contributors  will  more  than  make  up 
for  the  smallncss  of  the  respective  sums;  and 
that  with  the  other  resources,  means  may  be  ga- 
thered not  only  adequate  to  the  immediate  views 
entertained ;  but  justifying  an  enlargement  of 
them. 

Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  an 
improvement  of  the  plan  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tion, to  provide  and  place  under  the  superinten- 
dance  of  the  Professor,  a  small  farm  in  the  vi- 
cinage, to  be  cultivated,  partly  as  a  pattern  farm 
illustrating  practically  a  system  at  once  profita- 
ble and  improving,  partly  as  an  experimental 
farm,  not  only  bringing  to  the  test  new  modes  of 
culture  and  management,  but  introducing  new 
plants  and  animals  deemed  worthy  of  experi- 
ment. In  obtaining  these,  aid  might  be  found  in 
the  patriotic  attention  of  the  public  and  private 
Naval  Com  manders,  in  their  visits  to  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  it  might  well  happen  that  occasional 
success  in  rearing  new  species  or  varieties,  of 
peculiar  value,  would  yield  in  seeds  and  stocks, 
a  profit  defraying  the  expenses  incurred  on  this 
head. 

A  farm  exhibiting  an  instructive  model,  ob- 
served as  it  would  be  by  occasional  visitors,  and 
understood  as  it  would  be  in  its  principles  and 
plans,  by  students  returning  to  their  dispersed 
homes,  would  tend  to  spread  sound  information  on 
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the  subject  of  agriculture,  and  to  cherisli  that 
spirit  of  imitation  and  emulation,  which  is  the 
source  of  iniprovemeiit  in  every  art  and  enter- 
prize. 

Vcu  will  oblige.  Sir,  the  Society  of  Albemarle, 
by  laying  this  commimication  before  that  over 
which  vou  preside  ;  ancjby  transmitting  its  senti- 
mentstherton  ;  which  will  afford  particular  plea- 
sure, if  they  should  accord  with  tlie  views  of  this 
Society,  and  promise  so  valuable  a  co-operation 
in  carrying  them  into  effect. 

By  crdrr  of  the  Sorietv, 
"JAMES  MADISON,  l^res't. 

OBSERVATIONS,  &c.— OLIVES,  GRAPES, 
WOOL  AND  SILK. 
We  have  just  received  the  following  Tract 
from  its  worthy  author,  whose  benevolent  feel- 
ings and  intelligent  mind,  impel  him  frequently 
to  exert  his  talents  for  the  benefit  of  Society.  To 
improve  the  condition  of  his  fellow  beings,  to 
exalt  their  character  and  augment  the  sum  of 
human  happiness,  are  the  high  objects  of  his 
constant  and  generous  solicitude. 

Mclit.  Am.  Farmer. 

Observations  by  A  Member  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Jl'or/cs  of  South  Carolina,  suggested  by  re- 
cent events,  resjiecting  a  change  of  FOPULA- 
TION  and  cultivation  or  jiroduction  of  neiv 
objects  of  industry,  such  as  Olives,  Grapes, 
Wool  and  Silk, /tarticularly  in  Jiarts  of  that 
State. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted,  and  probably 
with  truth,  that  slavery  is  an  obstacle  to  im- 
provements and  to  the  increase  of  the  white  po- 
pulation. The  late  distressing  events  in  Charles- 
ton prove  that  it  certainly  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable danger. 

Very  few  persons  in  the  Southern,  as  well  as  m 
the  Northern  states  look  upon  it  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  great  evil  entailed  upon  us  by  our  an- 
cestors, and,  like  hereditary  diseases  of  the  hu- 
man body,  the  cure  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
all  that  can  be  done  with  comparative  facility  is 
to  administer  palliatives.  Some  means  at  this 
time  seem  necessary  to  be  adopted  to  check  the 
growing  evil,  whether  it  is  intended  ever  to  sup- 
press slavery  totally,  or  merely  to  modify  it  so  as 
to  correct  in  a  great  degree  the  worst  effects  ot 
it  and  prevent,  if  possible,  the  recurrence  of  the 
late  disturbances.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  slavei-y  ;  but,  taking  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  things  as  we  find  them,  the 
question  is,  what  is  best  to  be  done  consistently 
•with  humanity  towards  our  slaves,  and  our  duty 
to  ourselves  and  posterity  ?  .       •„  . 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  it  'vill  be  ne- 
cessary to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  considering  at  the  s;:me  time  the  pro- 
bable causes  that  led  to  the  evil  complained  of. 

There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  con- 
dition of  our  slaves  has  been  very  greatly  and 
progressively  ameliorated  since  the  revolutiona- 
ry war.  The  spirit  of  philanthropy  which  has 
been  more  generally  diffused  with  education, 
knowledge  and  mildei'  manners,  joined  particu- 
larly to  the  self  interest  of  the  owners  of  slaves 
have  availed  much.  The  introduction  of  labour- 
saving  machinery  has  rendered  the  labour  of  the 
slaves  much  lighter  than  formerly,  beside  which 
they  are  better  fed,  better  clothed  and  treated  less 
harshly.  If  we  compare  the  situation  of  our  slaves 
witli  that  of  the  labouring  class  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  former  will  be  found,  most  undoubted- 
Iv,  to  have  considerably  the  advantage.  What- 
ever be  the  dearth  of  provisions,  clothing,  fuel, 
8cc.  they  are  sure  to  be  abundantly  supplied. — 
When  tiiev  are  sick,  they  have  always  good  me- 
dical attendance  ;  they  have  no  uneasiness  con- 


cerning the  bringing  up  of  their  children,  and 
when  disabled  by  disease,  infirmities  or  old  age, 
they  are  certain  of  their  usual  supjjort  without 
ever  being  under  the  necessity  of  recurring  to 
mendicity.  Their  work  is  usually  light,  never 
above  their  power,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
them  return  home  after  having  finished  their 
day's  work  at  1  or  2  o'clock,  and  frequently  even 
earlier  than  this.  There  are  few  or  no  instances 
of  this  among  the  poor  class  in  Europe.  The 
slave  having  finished  his  task  is  perfectly  master 
of  I  his  own  time:  he  sleeps,  or  he  works  in 
the  ground  allowed  him  for  a  garden,  by  which 
means  he  is  enabled  to  procure  a  few  articles  of 
comfort.  But  whether  he  sleeps  or  works  for 
himself,  his  mind  is  absolutely  free  from  any 
kind  of  trouble  either  for  the  present  or  the  fu- 
ture, for  himself  or  for  his  children.  In  short 
he  is  fully  satisfied  that  happen  what  may,  he 
will  be  supplied  with  food  and  raiment,  and  he  is 
never  in  danger  of  seeing  the  constable  seize  his 
bed  for  house  rent,  &c.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
we  admit  that  slavery  is  far  from  being  desira- 
ble,  either  for  the  slave  or  the  master :  Apathy, 
indolence,  and  want  of  energy  and  industry  are 
alike,  generally,  the  portion  of  both.  Our  house 
servants  lead  still  an  easier  life.  Their  number 
is  such  in  every  family  that  each  of  them  has 
but  little  to  do,  and  here,  perhaps  lies  a  great 
part  of  the  evil.  Town  slaves,  whether  me 
chanics,  or  house  servants,  are  always  very  well 
fed  and  well  clothed.  They  are  selected  from 
among  the  most  intelligent, and,  by  the  misplaced 
indulgence  of  masters,  many  have  been  allowed  to 
learn  to  read  and  write.  It  is  among  these  idle 
pampered  fellows  that  we  must  ever  expect  to 
find  discontent,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
all  the  blacks  concerned  in  the  late  attempt  at  an 
insurrection  belonged  to  very  indulgent  masters, 
and  were,  almost  without  exception,  fully  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  master's  confidence.  Many  of 
them  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  very  religious, 
and  several  were  preachers.  In  the  revolution 
of  St.  Domingo,  it  is  almost  without  an  excep- 
tion also,  that  the  most  indulgent  masters  were 
the  first  sacrificed.  Severe  masters  kept  their 
laves  at  work  on  the  plantations  a  very  long 
time  after  that  country  was  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion and  the  negroes  had  been  declared  free 
by  the  French  government. 

From  these  indisputable  facts  it  would  appear 
that  great  severity  is  the  surest  means  of  keep- 
ing slaves  in  due  subjection.  But  God  forbid  thul 
such  a  plan  be  adopted  !  Humanity  forbids  it 
and  when  we  have  recourse  to  severe  punish- 
ments, it  ought  to  be  only  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  most  imperious  necessity. 

Another  great  cause  of  discontei.t  among  the 
slaves  in  towns,  and  which  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  remedy,  is  that  many  mechanics  and  others 
hire  their  own  time  from  their  owntrs.  If  they 
are  intelligent  and  industrious,  the/  undertake 
work  on  their  own  account,  by  whict  they  make 
a  great  deal  of  money  which  they  spend  as  they 
please,  and  by  that  means,  create  a  jreat  degree 
of  jealousy  among  the  others  who  are  not  allow- 
ed similar  privileges.  If  they  are  vicious  and  ill 
disposed,  it  puts  it  in  their  power  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  mischief.  Another  source  of  disquiet  a- 
mong  the  slaves,  one  which  perhaps  justice  £nd 
equity  prevents  our  remedying,  or  which  at  least 
cannot  be  remedied  but  on  the  plea  of  expediiii- 
cy  and  the  great  law  of  nature,  self-preserval'on, 
is  the  great  number  of  free  negroes  and  other  :o- 
loured  people  who  live  among  us.  Some  fcv  of 
them  are  honest  and  respectable,  but  the  grat- 
est  number  are  otherwise.  Their  mixing  wth 
our  slaves  renders  them  dangerous  by  their  co>n- 
sels  and  the  example  of  the  idle  or  dissolite 
lives    which    many    of   them   lead.      Would  it 


not  be  well  for  our  legislature  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  their  number  by  obliging  all  slaves 
who  hereafter  shall  acquire  their  freedom,  by 
any  means  whatsoever,  to  leave  the  state  ? 

Among  the  several  means  that  suggest  them- 
selves to  us,  none  seem  so  well  calculated  to  an- 
swer the  end  in  view  as  those  by  which  the  white 
population  would  be  considerably  augmented. — 
This,  however,  requires  some  exeutions  on  our 
part  and  some  money  judiciously  expended  ;  for 
as  the  tide  of  emigration  from  Euiope  does  not 
set  this  wav,  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  a  direc- 
itoii.  As  for  emigration  from  other  states  to  this, 
we  conceive  it  not  so  desirable  as  that  from  Eu- 
rope, because,  by  it,  we  would  gain  population 
at  the  expense  of  our  neighbours,  and  that  by 
the  other,  not  only  the  increase  of  population  of 
this  state  would  be  effected,  but  also  that  of  the 
United  States.  Neither  would  emigration  from 
other  states  favor  the  plan  here  to  be  developed; 
besides,  we  have  not  for  the  inhabitants  of  other 
states,  except  mechanics,  inducements  to  emigra- 
tion equal  to  those  offered  by  the  rich  soil  of  the 
Western  country. 

All  writers  on  political  economy  agree  in  one 
particular  which,  it  is  presumed,  no  one  will  dis- 
pute, and  that  is,  that  the  power  and  wealth  of 
states  is  always  in  proportion  to  their  effective 
population.  Therefore  the  great  object  of  gov  J 
ernments  is,  or  ought  to.be  to  promote  the  popu» 
lation  of  their  country  in  proportion  to  its  ter- 
ritorial extent  and  resources,  by  introducing  eve- 
ry article  of  culture,  commerce  or  industry,  suit- 
able for  them,  that  the  people  may  be  industri- 
ous, honest  and  happy,  as  well  as  numerous.  We 
have  here  an  uncommon  inducement  for  endea- 
vouring to  produce  such  a  state  of  things,  and  it 
is  that  were  our  state  thickly  inhabited  by  an  in- 
dustrious class  of  white  people,  our  slaves  would  ne  | 
ver  think  of  making  any  attempt  at  an  insurrec- 
tion. Besides  this,  if  it  should  ever  be  thought 
advisable  to  suppress  slavery  entirely  and  send 
away  the  emancipated  blacks  to  where  they 
might  be  independent  and  happy,  if  they  would  be 
industrious,  we  should  have  a  population  of  whites 
ready  to  spread  itself  on  our  richer  lands. 

Supposing  the  state  of  South  Carolina  to  con- 
tain sixteen  millions  of  acres,  (accuracy  is  not 
here  essential)  it  is  thought  that  nearly  one  half  of 
it  is  pine  barrens,  sand-hills  and  other  pine  lands 
amounting  therefore  to  about  eight  millions,  out 
of  which  ought  to  be  deducted  about  three  mil- 
lions for  the  water  courses  and  our  -rich  swamp 
lauds  bordering  on  them,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  pine  land  of  a  better  quality,  which  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  full  allowance.  There  remains 
then  an  extent  of  five  millions  of  acres  of  pine 
barrens  and  sand-hills,  which  support  at  pre«- 
sent  but  a  very  scaniy  population  of  such  in- 
efficient people,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
that  it  may  not  be  considered  as  adding  in 
the  least  to  the  wealth  or  power  of  the  state. — 
The  land  itself  is  considered  as  of  little  or  no  va- 
lue in  its  present  state.  Is  this  vast  tract  of  coun- 
try really  of  no  value  i*  and  is  it  not  capable  of  use- 
ful productions  and  of  supporting  a  more  nutner- 
ous  and  better  class  of  people  >  This  is  what  we 
are  going  to  examine. 

In  what  precedes  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
we  intend  to  cast  indiscriminately  any  censure  on 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  sand  hills.  We  know 
of  some  exceptions  of  honest  and  industrious 
people,  which  serve  to  prove  that  their  lands 
have  some  value,  as  some  of  them  live  decently 
and  raise  numerous  children  ;  and,  were  they 
taught  the  raising  of  productions  better  adapted 
to  their  soil,  might  be  in  comparative  affluence. 

Four  different  articles  of  first  rate  importance 
might  be  raised,  it  is  presumed,  in  this  tract  of 
country,  viz  :  Olive  oil,  wool,  sillc,  and  wine. 
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The  Olive  Trtc  is  supposed  not  to  thiivo  well  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  seu  ;  but  it  docs 
not  require  a  rich  soil,  and  it  is  probable  would 
grow  and  thrive  in  the  pine  barrens  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  state.  Particular  and  con\  cnient  spots 
of  these  lands  might  be  selected  for  tlie  purpose 
of  making  the  experiment  witli  great  piobability 
of  success.  The  writer  of  this,  for  want  of  ex- 
perience, can  say  nothing  positive  on  the  subject, 
except  from  what  he  has  seen  in  countries  where 
the  olive  is  cultivated  most  successfully,  and  the 
■writings  of  eminent  authors.  The  celebrated 
writer  on  agriculture,  the  Abbe  Rosier,  says : 
"  The  choice  of  soil  is  in  general  very  indifferent  i 
"  for  the  olive  tree,  since  we  see  it  grow  and| 
"  succeed  well  in  sandy,  slOTicy,  g-ruvt/iy,  and 
"  also  in  volcanic  soils  ;  it  is  even  in  those  soils 
"  that  it  yields  the  finest  oil,"  &c.  Is  it  not  worth 
■while  to  make  some  attempts  at  introducing  the, 
culture  of  so  valuable  a  tree  ?  Our  most  eminent 
statesmen  have  recommended  it.  | 

There  is  no  kind  of  doubt  but  SHEEP  would  do 
well  in  this  country,  and  the  great  demand  fori 
wool,  particularly  of  the  finest  quality  for  the 
manufactures  m  the  Northern  States,  gives  us 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  raise  this  most 
invaluable  animal  as  an  article  of  commerce,  the 
carcases  of  which  would  also  be  a  most  valua- 
ble addition  to  our  meat  markets.  Many  objec- 
tions have  been  raised  against  the  rearing  of 
sheep,  and  those  who  have  tried  it  have  suc- 
ceeded but  imperfectly.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
sheep,  like  any  other  domestic  animal,  cannot 
be  raised  to  advantage  without  having  some  care 
and  attention  paid  to  them  ;  but  the  expense  at- 
tending on  these  cares  will  probalily  always  Ex- 
ceed the  proceeds,  so  long  as  we  keep  them  in 
svich  small  numbers  as  has  been  done  heretofore  in 
this  country.  We  find  in  the  invaluable  corres- 
pondence of  Gen.  Washington  with  Arthur  Young 
and  Sir  John  Sinclair,  among  otliers,  the  follow- 
ing observations  :  "  Wolves  are  named  as  a  mo- 
"  tive  for  not  keeping  sheep  ;  surely  they  cannot 
"  be  serious  who  urge  it.  They  abound  all  over 
"  Europe,  in  France  and  Spain,  among  the  gi-eat- 
"  est  flocks  in  the  world  ;  and  no  wolf  could  get 
"  into  my  sheep  houses,  or  at  least  I  may  say, 
"  that  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  keep  him  out,  even 
"  of  a  yard.  Dogs  are  also  an  enemy  ;  but  Ame- 
"  rica  surely  has  laws,  as  well  as  we,  that  make 
"  every  man  answerable  for  the  mischief  done 
"  by  his  dog.  By  night,  if  secure  from  wolves 
"  they  are  secure  from  dogs ;  and  by  day,  shep- 
•'  herds  may  ha\^  loaded  fire  arms  to  kill  all 
"  that  approach.  While  they  are  kept  by 
"  scores,  stich  objections  may  hold  good  ;  but  when 
"  by  hundreds  and  thousands,  they  must  vanish." 
It  is  very  evident  that  so  timid  an  animal  as  the 
sheep  must  always  be  protected  against  its  ene- 
mies, and  that  a  fair  experiment  can  never  be 
made  with  them  unless  it  is  with  a  number  com- 
petent to  defray  the  expense  of  a  shepherd.  A 
shepherd  with  a  pair  of  dogs;  it  is  believed  could 
be  easily  procured  from  Europe  and  kept  here 
at  a  very  small  expense  ;  as  the  wages  of  such  a 
man  are  there  very  trifling.  Hundreds  of  exten- 
sive flocks  would  find  abundant  and  wholesome 
pastures  in  our  sand-hills,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
cow-peas,  &c.  might  easily  be  raised  for  their 
wintering. 

This  object,  it  is  true  would  not  directly  tend 
to  increase  much  our  population,  as  very  few  per- 
sons arc  sufficient  fora  great  number  of  sheep  ;  but 
by  adding  considerably  to  our  wealth  and  means 
of  subsistence,  would  promote  the  intended  object. 

SILK  is  the  ne.xt  object  to  be  considered.  The 
mulberry  tree,  on  which  tl>e  silk  worm  feeds,  is 
found  to  grow  spon'aueausly  all  over  the  State,  in 
our  sand-hills  as  well  as  on  the  rich  banks  of  our 
rivers.    The  imported  seed  of  the  European  mul- 


berry tree  grows  very  well  here,  as  the  writer 
of  this  can  prove  by  ocular  demonstration,  having 
upwards  of  one  hundred  of  them.  The  climate 
is  very  suitable. for  the  tree  as  well  as  for  the 
worm,  and  our  sand-hills  arc  eminently  calcidat- 
ed  to  raise  great  quantities  of  silk  of  tlie  best 
quality  ;  f*r  it  is  found  that,  as  the  olive  oil  is  of 
a  superior  quality  when  raised  on  a  poor  sandy 
soil,  so  is  the  silk  produced  from  worms  on  the 
leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree  that  grows  on  a  poor 
soil,  found  to  be  of  tlie  finest  quality.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  author  already  quoted,  "  the  Abbe  Ro- 
sier," will  prove  this  satisfactorily. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  raising  of  silk  is 
very  little  or  no  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of 
any  thing  else  ;  for  the  life  of  tlie  worm  is  only 
of  4  to  6  weeks,  when  the  crop  is  completely  ob- 
tained, and  attention  may  then  be  turned  to  any 
thing  else.  To  cultivate  this  valuable  article  with 
advantage,  it  would  perhaps  be  indispensable  to 
procure  a  few  individuals  from  the  South  of 
France  or  from  Italy,  who,  for  this  object,  joined 
to  some  other,  might  be  suitably  settled  in 
our  sand-hills.  The  growing  disposition  for 
manufactures  in  the  Northern  states  indicates  to 
us  what  we  ought  to  do  to  supply  them  with  the 
raw  materials  they  want.  Every  effort  of  this 
fcind  tends  to  cement  the  bonds  of  our  union,  and 
this  consideration,  inde/iendent  of  any  other,  ow^ht 
to  induce  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  advan- 
tages ivhich  our  soil  and  climate  offer  to  our  Jia- 
triotism,  as  -.veil  as  to  our  industry. 

That  silk  can  be  raised  inthis  country  cannot 
admit  of  a  doubt ;  for  it  has  repeatedly  been  raised 
in  a  small  way,  and  many  ot  us  may  remember  a 
worthy  member  of  the  Legislature  from  Abbe- 
ville wearing  in  Columbia  during  the  last  war, 
silk  homespun  clothes.  It  is  not  within  our  reach 
at  this  moment  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  silk 
raised  in  other  countries,  either  in  quantity  of  sub- 
stance or  in  its  value  in  money  ;  but  we  know  it  is 
very  great,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  considerable 
source  of  wealth  wherever  it  is  raised  in  quanti- 
ties, by  affording  employment  for  many  poor  peo- 
ple and  furnishing  materials  for  the  richest  ma- 
nufactures. 

The  next  and  last  object  of  culture  recom- 
mended for  our  sandy  lands,  and  jirobably  the 
most  important  in  every  respect,  is  the  GRAPE. 
Colonel  John  L.  Sullivan,  -n  his  very  valuable 
little  essay  on  the  "  principles  of  political  eco- 
"  nomy  applicable  to  the  public  works,  com- 
"  merce  and  finance  of  South-Carolina,"  says, 
(page  8  ;)  "  The  Southern  states,  whenever  it  is 
"  for  their  advantage,  will  supply  the  rest  of  the 
"  states  (besides  their  present  staples,)  with  all 
"  the  sugar,  oil  and  mine,  they  may  require. — 
"  A  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  a 
"  few  years  ago,  estimates  the  value  imported  in 
"  one  year,  to  have  been,  in  itiine,  eight  tnillions 
"  of  dollars,  inspirits,  eight  millions,"  &c.  and  (in 
page  21,)  "  Those  extensive  tracts  of  sandy  soil 
"  may  be  found  congenial  to  the  vine,  and  li/ce 
"  the  same  soils  in  the  South  of  Euro/ie,  where 
"  health  reigns  perennial,  yield  those  mild  tonic 
"wines  so  friendly  to  health,  temperance  andpros- 
" perity."  Many  other  Vrriters  have  expressed 
the  same  opinion,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  experiment  has  never  been  fully  made. 
The  writer  has  no  doubt,  from  the  attention  he 
has,  for  some  years  past,  paid  to  this  object,  that 
an  experime'-'  pr'.;erly  and  fully  made  would 
be  attended  wi''i  complete  success. 

That  Grapes  will  grow  in  our  sand-hills  is 
to  be  inferred  from  the  following  considerations  : 
Jst.  They  do  well  in  similar  soils  in  Europe  and 
other  countries.  2nd.  Our  sand-lulls  abound 
with    native  grape    vines,  some  of   which    may 

be   usefully    cultivated. 3rd.    The    cultivated 

wine  is  found  to  thrive  well  ;  not  to  grow    with: 


that  injurious  luxuriance  experienced  in  richer 
soils,  whicli^  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
rot.  4-th.  The  climate  is  similar  to  those  known 
to  produce  the  best  wines.  Indeed  it  wo.ild  be 
a  very  strange  case  (were  it  a  fact)  if  the  vinc 
cmild  not  Ijc-  made  to  succeed  here.  It  is  found 
to  do  well  in  all  countries  in  similar  latitudes,  ci- 
ther North  or  South.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
South  America  iiroduce  wines,  and  why  not  South 
Carolina.''  It  will  he  objected,  perhaps,  thit  the 
soil  of  our  upper  districts  is  better  suited  to  the 
different  articles  of  culture  here  proposed  ;  but 
besides  its  being  very  doubtful,  the  intended  ob- 
ject would  not  be  answer(rd.  We  certainly  do 
not  wish  to  discourage  the  introducing  of  any 
new  culture  in  the  upper  districts  ;  but  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  great  object  is  to  give  value 
to  an  extensive  tract  of  country  which  at  present 
possesses  none  ;  increase  the  population,  wealth 
and  importance  of  the  state  by  adapting  different 
articles  of  culture  to  the  different  kinds  of  soil 
suited  to  them,  and  particularly  in  those  soils 
that  are  not  probably  suited  to  the  production  of 
any  thing  else  that  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 

With  such  prospects  as  are  here  exhibited, 
shall  we  not  make  an  attempt  that  promises  such 
vast  resources,  and  advantages  of  every  kind' 
The  culture  of  the  grape  requires,  or  rather  ad- 
mits of  a  dense  population.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
diminish  the  practice  of  intoxication,  by  furnish- 
ing a  lighter  beverage  for  the  working  class  of 
people;  and  the  advantages  of  habits  of  temper- 
ance and  sobriety  are  incalculable.  By  it  a  vast 
extent  of  country,  now  of  no  value,  would  rival 
in  products  some  of  our  best  lands.  Who  can 
foretell  the  value  of  these  lands  r"  Similar  ones 
in  other  countries, when  under  thisinvaluable  cul- 
ture are,  sold  at  enormous  prices.  What  advan- 
tages in  a  political  point  of  view  !  Nearly  five 
millions  of  acres  of  land  now  unproductive  and 
uninhabited,  after  a  few  years,  bearing  nearly  the 
same  prices  as  some  our  most  valuable  lands,  and 
thickly  settled  by  a  hardy,  industrious  and  ho- 
nest people.  Wiiat  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
state,  and  what  an  efficient  force  for  the  defence 
and  protection  of  the  country  >  If  we  do  not  a- 
dopt  measures  tending  to  obtain  some  such  ends, 
how  ca?i  this  state  keep  pace  with  the pro<^ress  of 
the  other  states  in  fiopulation  and  power  ? 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  induce  a  belief  that 
every  spot  of  these  five  millions  of  acres  is  suit- 
able for  grape  vines.  It  is  not  so,  nor  is  it  desira- 
ble that  it  should  be  so.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion must  be  cultivated  in  corn,  peas,  potatoes,  &c. 
by  the  vinedresser  himself  for  his  support  and  that 
of  his  family.  A  considerable  part  of  this  land  will 
probably  never  be  in  a  state  of  cultivation  ;  but  it 
will  answer  for  sheep-walks,  pasturage  for  cat- 
tle, timber  for  building,  fuel,  &:c.  Admitting  even 
that  the  population  in  this  tract  of  country  should 
not  exceed,  on  an  average,  one  person  for  every 
fifty  acres,  still  it  would  form  a  population  of  one 
hundred  thousand  ;  but  it  is  susceptible  of  main- 
taining many  more,  probably  one  family  or  more 
on  every  fifty  acres.  This  country  being  settled 
by  persons  accustomed  to  labour  and  industry,  in 
the  collection  of  manures,  and  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  abler  cultivators,  would  soon  change 
the  face  of  the  couutry  and  render  it  comparative- 
ly fertile. 

That  emigration  from  Europe  which  is  natur- 
ally dii'ected  to  the  Northern  and  Western  states, 
may  be  partly  diverted  to  this  by  offering  ad- 
vantages to  emigrants.  Almost  any  numbers  of 
cultivators  of  the  vine  may  be  procured  from 
different  parts  of  France,  by  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  their  voyage,  and  by  the  promise  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  land  to  each  individual  or  fa- 
mily, after  having  worked  a  small  number  of 
years  for  the  importer,  or  for  him  who  would  give 
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them  their  lands,  with  tlie  necessary  means  of 
•iormiiig  each  his  settlement.  Besides  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine,  they  v^ould  raise  their  own 
provisions,  so  as  to  be  as  independent  as  practica- 
ble. 

A  question  here  naturally  occurs,  which  is  : 
What  will  be  the  expense  of  forming  such  an 
establishment  ?  This  is,  perhaps,  not  the  pro- 
per place  to  enter  into  mors  of  the  many  details 
of  the  plan  ;  but  the  expense  would  necessarily 
depend  on  the  number  of  families  first  brought  in, 
and  this  to  be  suiScient  to  make  a  very  full  ex- 
periment, need  not  be  considerable  ;  but,  how- 
ever the  plan  is  carried  into  execution,  it  must 
be  the  work  of  time  and  of  the  efforts  of  disin- 
terested patriotism  or  legislative  assistance.  A 
small  number  of  families  having  been  thus  brought 
and  settled  ;  they  would  undoubtedly  invite  their 
friends  to  join  them,  and,  in  the  course  of  time, 
when  their  successes  could  no  longer  be  doubt- 
ed, persons  having  capital  to  enable  them  to  emi- 
grate at  their  own  expense,  purchase  land  and 
form  settlements,  would  come  and  add  to  the 
number  as  well  as  to  the  stock  of  industry  and 
wealth  of  the  state.  Thousands  of  poor  people  in 
France,  Germany,  &c.  whose  industry,  hard  la- 
bour and  the  strictest  economy  can  scarcely  af- 
ford them  the  means  of  supporting  life,  would 
be  happy  to  come  here,  and  even  supposing, 
(which  is  very  improbable,)  that  they  could  not 
succeed  in  raising  tlie  vine  to  advantage  ;  they 
would  still  be  better  oft'  than  in  their  own  coun- 
try, where  they  have  no'  prospect  of  ever  ac- 
(juiring  an  inch  of  property.  Here  by  their  la- 
bour, they  would  be  certain  of  their  support, 
they  would  enjoy  tranquillity  and  freedom,  of 
wliich  they  can  have  no  hope  in  Europe.  They 
would  be  here  in  a  country  as  healthy  as  any 
spot  on  earth  ;  for  this  is  most  undoubtedly  the 
character  of  our  sand-hills.  Therefore,  even  in 
the  event  of  a  very  improbable  failure  of  the 
principal  object  of  culture,  the  others  could  not 
lail,  and  while  we  would  have  increased  the 
wealth  and  importance  of  our  state,  we  should 
enjoy  the  philanthropic  pleasure  of  having  bet- 
tered the  condition  of  thousands  of  people,  by 
placing  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  free  government,  viz;  Abundance, 
Liberty  and  Equality. 

Let  us  allow  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  indulge 
in  the  prospect  of  this  state  furnishing  to  the 
United  States  all  the  wines  and  brandies  for  their 
consumption.  What  cHormous  sums  retained 
in  the  country,  produced  by  the  soil  and  the  in 
clustry  of  its  inhabitants  !  Have  we  not  a  right 
also  to  expect  besides  wine  and  brandy,  raisins, 
almonds,  figs  ^nd  other  fruit,  which  we  now  get 
at  great  expense,  from  the  same  countries  from 
which  we  get  our  wines .>  Furnishing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  manufactures  of  the  North,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  wool  and  all  the  silk 
they  may  work  up  into  cloths,  stockings,  rib- 
bands, &c.  Let  us  also  view  m  the  prospect, 
the  great  security  we  should  enjoy  as  the  natural 
consequence  of  so  great  an  increase  of  our  white 
population,  and  the  great  facility  which  this  state 
of  things  would  give  us  to  abolish  slavery,  if 
ever  it  should  be  thought  advisable  to  do  so.— 
Such  a  state  of  prosperity  is  so  dazzling  that  it 
seems  as  if  we  were  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
visionary  schemes,  rather  than  coolly  and  sober- 
ly deliberating  on  the  means  of  attaining  a  prac 
ticable  reality. 


per  editors,  but  retired  from  the  political  arena 
and  the  perplexities  and  arduous  duties  of  editor 
of  a  public  journal,  to  enjoy  retirement,  peace 
and  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  his  ample 
fields.  As  an  agriculturist  he  is  justly  entitled 
to  be  ranked  among  the  most  useful  of  that  va- 
luable class  of  citizens.  The  county  of  Albany 
owes  much  to  his  spirited  exertions,  and  his  ex- 
ample in  promoting  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
His  farm,  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  city  of 
Albany,  which  when  purchased  by  him  a  few 
years  since,  was  merely  waste  land,  and  hardly 
considered  worth  cultivating,  has  become  under 
his  management  and  indefatigible  industry,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  productive  in  the  county. 
The  vegetable  raised  by  Mr.  Buel  to  which  his 
communication  relates,  is  held  in  high  esteem  at 
Albany,  and  we  doubt  not  those  he  proposes 
sending  to  this  city  will  be  soon  disposed  of  after 
their  arrival,  of  which  we  shall  give  notice. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Statesman. 

As  you  profess  to  devote  a  portion  of  your  pa- 
per to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  I  take  the  li- 
berty of  communicating  some  facts  relative  to 
the  turnip  culture,  which  I  have  prosecuted  this 
year  to  a  greater  extent  than   before. 

My  farm,  on  the  Albany  commons,  is  a  sandy 
loam,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  jndge,  very  much  re- 
sembles the  celebrated  turnip  soil  of  Norfolk,  in 
England.  The  idea,  which  is  prevalent  in  many 
places,  that  the  turnip  requires  a  moist,  peaty, 
or  very  rich  soil,  is  erroneous.  It  is  equally  an 
error  that  they  will  not  grow  on  old  lands,  pro- 
vided they  have  a  dry  and  sandy  soil.  In  Nor- 
folk there  have  been  raised   fine  crops   on   soils 


them.     I  think  they  are  not  surpassed  for  beauty 
and  goodness  by  any  which  I  ever  saw. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

JESSE  BUEL. 

BUTTER,  CHEESE  AND  WINE. 
Extract   from   the  Report   of    Messrs.  Bartlett 
and    Harvey,    to  the  Rockingham  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  at  the  late  Cattle  Show  in  Exe- 
ter, N.  H. 

"  The  article  of  butter  itself  is  deemed  by 
your  committee  of  so  much  interest  to  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Hampshire  as  to  have  deserved 
much  more  consideration  than  it  is  in  their 
power  at  this  time  to  bestow  upon  it.  The  hills 
and  vales  of  New  Hampshire,  iu  a  climate  where 
most  kinds  of  grain  can  never  be  an  object  of 
cultivation,  beyond  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
farmer,  suggest  to  us  the  propriety  of  studying 
the  best  means  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  profits 
of  grazing — Your  committee  will  not  stop  to 
give  estimates  of  the  net  proceeds  to  the  far- 
mers of  the  article  of  butter ;  for  we  need  no 
stronger  evidence  in  favour  of  it  as  a  lucrative 
source  of  income,  than  the  fact  of  the  great 
quantity  annually  sent  to  market  from  this  state, 
above  that  of  domestic  consumption. — A  mer- 
chant of  Boston,  formerly  a  citizen  of  this  State, 
whose  extensive  purchases  and  sales  of  this  ar- 
ticle gave  him  very  accurate  means  of  judging 
of  the  quantity  of  butter  sent  to  that  market 
from  New  Hampshire,  estimates  it  at  no  less 
than  six  hundred  tons  a  year. 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther this  quantity  may  not  be  greatly   and  pro- 


TURNIP  CULTURE, 
The    following    xommunication    relating    to 
the     culture     of    turnips     is    from    one     who 
lately  •bekmged  to  the  fraternity   of    newspa- 


which  were  eight-ninths  silex;  and  perhaps  they  fitably  increased,   but'merely  to  suggest    some 
do  best  where  the  sand  does  not  constitute  less  considerations  in  relation  to  the  immense  saving, 

'"""  '"  ■" *    -f.i,.— :.      T^__,  ,  .,      which  may  be  made  upon  this  in    its  quality. 

The  gentleman  above  alluded  to,  who  feels  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  native  state, 
has  ascertained  that  of  all  the  butter  from  New 
Hampshire  sold  in  that  market,  about  one  third 
only  is  found  to  be  of  the  Jirst  sort,  one  third  se- 
cond sort,  and  one  third  of  the  third  sort,  which 
reduced  its  worth  two  cents  per  pound  on  the 
"seconds,"  and  five  cents  on  the  "thirds  ;"  ma- 
king a  loss  of  more  than  twenty-Jive  thousand, 
dollars  in  one  season.  It  is  with  propriety  term- 
ed a  loss,  because  this  difference  of  quality  ari- 
ses principally  from  defect  in  the  manner  oi  ma- 
king and  preserving  it.  To  this  loss  may  also 
be  added  the  delay  and  difficulty  of  finding  a 
market  at  all.  Any  arguments  against  increas- 
ing the  quantity  for  want  of  a  market,  surely 
do  not  apply  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality, 
and  the  latter  may  be  accomplished  with  little 
or  no  addition  to  the  expense.  Your  committee 
however  by  no  means  assent  to  the  idea,  that 
the  want  of  a  market  can  with  any  propriety 
be  urged  against  increasing  the  quantity  of  our 
butter,  provided  it  be  of  a  proper  quality. 
Some  of  our  best  butter  has  of  late  successfully 
entered  in  competition  with  that  of  other  na- 
tions in  the  East  India  market ;  and  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  where  alone  we  must  look  for  a 
market  even  of  our  own  Southern  States  ami 
Florida  or  South  America,  is  such  that  none  but 
the  best  butter  preserved  in  the  best  manner 
can  be  offered  at  all. — Whenever  we  complain 
of  the  butter  market,  let  us  enquire  how  much 
of  the  butter  is  made  of  cream  that  has  been 
kept  until  it  is  actually  spoiled,  packed  up  with 
a  good  proportion  of  all  the  butter  milk  ;  which 
the  plentiful  supply  of  dark  .and  coarse  salt  can- 
not prevent  from  fermenting  and  becoming  ran- 
cid—put  into  kegs  or  firkins  so   badlv  construct- 


than  70  per  cent,  of  the  soil.  I  find  I  grow  the 
best  crop  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  my  most  san 
dy  hills;  while  in  places  more  moist,  and 
abounding  in  more  vegetable  matter,  they  are  of 
diminished  size,  ill  flavored,  and  stringy.  Hence 
it  has  become  a  primary  rule  in  my  practice  to 
sow  this  crop  upon  my  lightest  soils. 

For  table  use,  the  later  the   turnift  is  grown 

e  better.  Those  late  sown,  are  more  crisp, 
juicy,  firm,  and  better  flavoured,  than  those 
which  are  maturing  during  the  heats  of  Septem- 
ber. I  therefore  sow  late  ;  the  common  sorts 
from  the  25th  July  to  the  6th  August,  and  the 
Swedes  early  in  July. 

As  a  crop  for  cattle  food,  I  have  yet  but  little 
experience,  except  with  the  ruta  baga.  Of  the 
utility  and  profit  of  these  I  am  fully  satisfied. 
They  are  raised  as  cheap  as  Indian  corn.  'Ihe 
average  product  is  from  500  to  600  bushels.  In 
a  root  cellar,  or  in  piles  of  100  bushels  buried 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  keep  per- 
fectly well,  and  are  fed  without  being  cut  to  neat 
cattle,  with  as  little  labour  as  any  food. 

I  have  raised  turnips  five  years,  with  uniform 
success,  and  always  as  a  second  crofi.  You  pro- 
bably recollect  the  high  reputation  they  obtained 
in  the  Albany  market  as  a  tabic  vegetable.  This 
year  I  have  grown  seven  or  eight  acres,  of  differ 
ent  kinds,  viz.  the  flat  red  top  and  green  top,  the 
Norfolk  white,  the  Aberdeen  yellow,  the  globe 
and  ruta  baga  :  and  they  all  prove  excellent  of 
their  kind.  The  two  first  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
760  bushels  per  acre.  The  whole  were  raised 
on  ground  on  which  I  had  previously  taken  (the 
same  year)  clover,  rye,  wheat,  flax  and  peas. 
Most  cf  the  ground  had  a  light  dressing  of  ma- 
nure, v/hich  was  ploughed  under,  and  the  seed 
sown  broadcast,  and  harrowed  in.  They  were 
thinned  and  weeded  with  the  hoe  once  only. 


I  contemplate  sending  a  few  hundred  bushels  contents  onlvrh^Hl„''1^' '''  '°   ''^'''"'  '^'T 
to  your  market  ih  a  day  or  two,  when  I  beg  youjern  la   t"d^-     T"  '  reason   in  a  north- 

will  do  me  the  favour  to  call  at  th^  boat  and  view  ''?  'hut  ou^  eves  l^'^V  T  ""^'"°"/^  "^'^^^ 

^"jnx  snut  our  eyes  to  our  faults  and  imperfections. 
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It  is  with  regret  the  committee  find  themselves 
compelled  to  admit,  that  there  is  throuu,h  the 
State  a  culpable  negligence  in  the  manner  of  ma- 
king and  packing^  butter  ;  and  it  is  still  more 
painful  to  come  to  the  conclusion  which  we  can- 
ni)t  resist,  that  Rockingliam,  on  this  head,  deserves 
more  censure  than  any  of  her  sister  counties. 
While  her  population  and  wealth  would  justify 
us  in  looking  for  praise  woi'thy  examples  in  all 
the  arts,  the  products  of  tlie  dairies  of  Hills- 
borough, Cheshire,  Grafton  and  even  the  yet 
almost  unsettled  Coos,  give  us  specimens  of 
skill  worthy  of  imitation  ;  and  Strafford  is  now 
availing  herself  of  the  talents  and  assiduous  zeal 
of  her  best  citizens  in  agi'icultural  improvements. 
It  is  not  an  apology  for  us  to  say  that  our  soil  is 
not  ?!e-7i',  that  our  fields  and  pastures  are  com- 
paratively unproductive.  The  soil  of  Rocking- 
ham will  compare  with  any  county — much  of  it 
has  an  advantage  in  the  facility  of  procuring 
dressing  that  no  other  section  of  the  state  can 
boast.  So  much  of  it  as  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tide  waters  has  always  an  inexhaustible  supply 
— to  all  parts  of  the  county  lime  and  plaster  are 
easily  and  cheaply  conveyed.  Under  the  auspi- 
cies  of  this  society,  with  the  liberal  patronage 
of  an  enlightened  legislature,  which  we  have  no 
doubt  will  be  extended  to  bring  the  aids  of  sci- 
ence to  the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
■when  a  committee  to  examine  claims  for  premi- 
ums on  the  products  of  the  dairy,  will  not  for 
want  of  competitors,  be  confined  to  the  notice  of 
ti  few  specimens  of  very  small  quantities.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  present  instance  due  to  the  com- 
petitors for  the  premiums  on  butter  to  say,  that 
in  general  the  gual'uy  was  such  as  to  do  them 
high  credit  for  neatness,  care  and  skill ;  and 
the  committee  regret  that  our  markets  so  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  furnish  like  evidence. 

The  three  samples,  between  which  the  com 
mittee  found  it  most  difficult  to  decide,  were 
those  of  Mr.  Bradbury  Robinson,  of  Greenland, 
Mr.  Biley  L.  Thing,  of  Brentwood,  and  Hon.  Na 
thaniel  Oilman,  of  Exeter.  Mr.  R.'s  and  G.'s  but- 
ter was  in  cakes  neatly  pressed  in  moulds.  Mr. 
Thing's  closely  packed  in  firkins. — They  were 
all  very  perfectly  manufactured,  properly  season- 
ed and  of  fine  flavour.  That  of  Mr.'  Robinson, 
while  it  was  fully  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the 
other  in  every  quality  in  which  the  palate  was 
concerned,  excelled  in  its  colour  and  general 
appearance,  and  to  him  the  committee  awarded 
the  7?rsr  firemium.  To  Mr.  Thing,  the  second 
premium   was  awarded. 

The  only  candidates  for  premiums  on  Cheese, 
•were  Miss  Mary  Adams  of  Londonderry,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Sandborn  of  Kingston,  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Oilman  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  John  Gordon  of  Ex- 
eter. For  the  richness,  fineness  of  flavour,  and 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  the  cheese  of 
Miss  Adams  was  considered  best ;  and  to  he 
the  committee  award  the  Jirst  premium.  The 
cheeses  of  Mr.  Sandborn  wei-e  deemed  next  in 
quality,  and  to  him  the  second  premium  is 
awarded. — The  other  cheese  offered  were  of  good 
quality.  The  old  cheese  of  Mr.  Oilman  was  of 
very  fine  flavour,  but  the  committee  believe, 
from  its  hardness  and  dryness,  too  much  power 
of  the  press  was  applied.  VN'hile  the  curd  is  to 
be  separated  from  the  whey  with  the  utmost 
exactness — it  is  believed  to  be  best  done  not  by 
the  press.  By  cutting  (not  breaking)  the  curd 
and  suffering  it  to  drain  a  sufficient  time,  the 
whey  will  separate  itself,  and  the  press  will  be 
used  only  to  give  the  curd  its  form  and  com- 
pactness ;  while  if  the  curd  and  whey  are,  as  too 
often  happens,  put  together  into  the  press;  the 
force  which  expels  the  latter,  carries  with  it  the 
less  solid  though  not  less  rich  part  of  the  curd. 


The  cheese  of  Mr.  Gordon  appeared  to  the 
committee  to  be  subject  to  the  same  objection  ; 
still  biiyers  would  have  great  reason  to  rejoice 
that  our  market  was  supplied  with  cheese  of  so 
good  a  quality  as  that  of  Mr.  Oilman  and  that 
of  Mr.  Goi-don.  It  would  exhibit  a  wonderful 
improveiiiciit  from  its  present  condition.  It  is 
however  to  be  hoped  that  such  is  not  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  our  dairies  in  the  country, 
that  only  four  persons  make  cheeses  fit  to  be 
seen,  and  that  either  shame  or  fear  ought  to  de- 
ter all  others  from  exposing  the  product  of  tlicir 
labour  to  the  view  of  their  neighbours. 

In  the  examination  of  the  wines,  the  commit- 
tee bestowed  that  attention  which  so  iuieresting 
an  investigation  required,  and  were  aided  by  the 
well  timed  o/iiriions  of  many  more  ex/ierienced 
judges,  and  a  very  general  regret  was  express- 
ed that  few  samjites  were  exhibited.  Tlie  com- 
mittee indulge  no  extravagant  fancies  that  our 


"  To  each  gallon  of  clear  jiiicc  was  added  two 
gallonsof  water,  and  to  each  gallon  of  the  mix- 
ture was  added  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  white 
Havana  sugar,  and  put  immediately  into  a  clean 
wine  barrel ;  after  it  had  done  fermenting  it  was 
bunged  tight." 

I'he  red  wine  of  Mr.  Stevens  was  made  by  the 
following  receipt. 

"To  each  gallon  of  clear  juice  was  added  two 
gallons  of  water,  and  tn  each  gallon  of  mixture  was 
added  three. and  a  half  pounds  of  good  brown  su- 
gar, and  put  into  good  barrels  ;  after  it  had  done 
ternienting,  it  was  stopped  tight.  In  February 
after  it  was  made,  one  gallon  of  the  best  4th 
proof  Cogniac  brandy  was  added  to  each  barrel, 
and  stirred  up  thoroughly." 

Both  these  samples  were  of  the  vintage  of  1821, 

Mr.  Tilton's  was  of  the  vintage  of  1820,  and 
made  in  the  same  proportions    but  without  the 


brandy.  As  the  committee  have  no  second  pre- 
curraiit  wine  is  to  become  a  substitute  entirely 'mium  to  award,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discrimi- 
for  those  now  impoi-ted.  If  it  were  of  equal  qua- |nate  between  these  wines. — We  venture  to  say 
lity  there  is  no  pretence  we  could  at  once  change  that  the  friends  and  guests  of  the  owners  will 
a  habit  so  fixed,  or  alter  tastes,  which  have  i  not  need  tlie  praise  of  the  committee  to  do  these 
long  been  accustomed  to  particular  wines,  or  wines  ample  justice.  Mr.  Stephens  has,  the  last 
what  would  be  quite  as  difficult,  to  alter  the]  and  present  year,  made  from  his  garden  five  bar- 
fashion  as  to  what  we  should  use.  Takeirels  of  this  wine.  And  those  who  need  such 
from  the  veteran  wine  taster — who  has  every  inducement  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  it, 
day  puzzled  his  head  either  with  the  7yi>!e,  or  should  be  informed  that  it  is  an  article  quick  in 
with  ijuestions  concerning  its  age,  or  the  particu-!the  market  for  cash,  at  two  dollars  per  gallon, 
lar  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  grape  grew,  from!  The  present  state  of  our  machinery  and  pro- 
which  it  was  made — takefrom  his  eloquent  ha-  cess  of  making  it,  will,  no  doubt,  attract  the  at- 
rangue  upon  his  "London  picked  particular,"  jtention  of  the  skillful  and  ingenious,  and  receive 
it  would  be  a  proclamation  of  science  to  not  ajthat  improvement  which  it  demands,  and  of 
few  fashionable  dinner  tables.  Such  revolutions  which  it  is  unquestionably  susceptible, 
are  not  be  expected,  and  perhaps  not  at  once  to 
be  desired,  while  for  every  gallon  they  pay  a 
dollar  toward  the  support  of  government.     But 


UNINTENTIONALLY  DEFERRED. 


it  is  to  be  hoped  an  increased   manufacture  of  The  followingarticleonDYEINGappearedabout 


currant  wine  may  diminish  gradually  the  con- 
sumption of  the  more  expensive  imported  wines, 
and  supplant  entirely  the  use  of  those  of  inferior 
quality.  Large  as  may  be  the  quantity  at  pre- 
sent of  imported  wine ;  not  much  less  is  that 
now  sold  for  imported  wine,  compounded  in  this 
country  of  ingredients,  some  of  which  are  very 
deleterious  to  health.  If  any  persons  have  a 
taste  so  vitiated  as  to  drink  for  pleasure  this 
compound,  which  is  almost  the  only  wine  found 
at  the  country  shops,  and  also  at  most  shops  in 
seaports,  it  is  not  of  great  importance  what  may 
be  the  result  of  the  experiment.  But  it  is  known 
that  wine  is  often  prescribed  by  physicians,  and 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  many 
unfortunate  patients,  whose  constitutions  miglit 
have  withstood  the  original  disease,  have  be- 
come victims  to  such  poisons. 

The  currant  grows  almost  spontaneously  in 
this  country  ;  it  may,  with  ease  be  produced  in 
any  quantity — the  process  of  making  the  wine 
is  easy  and  cheap,  and  its  quality,  while  it  is 
much  above  the  inferior  imported  wines,  has  none 
of  the  deleterious  properties  of  the  manufactur- 
ed compounds.  In  judging  of  its  quality,  we 
ought  to  consider  what  improvements  age  and 
fining,  what  selection  of  fruit,  place  of  ripening, 
and  mode  of  making,  may  add  to  it.  Bestow 
upon  it  half  the  labour  and  care  that  the  epicure 
deems  necessary  for  his  "  Madeira,"  and  it  will 
then  more  richly  deserve  the  appellation  it  has 
already  received  from  a  most  distinguished  pa- 
triot and  naval  hero,   that  of  "  excellent  wine." 

The  samples  of  wine  exhibited,  were,  of  white 
and  red,  by  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Stephens  of  Exeter; 
and  of  red,  by  Joseph  Tilton,  Esq.  of  Exeter. 
The  wine  from  the  white  currant,  for  body  and 
flavour,  was  preferred;  and  the  committee  award 
to  Mr.  Stevens  the  premium.  This  wine  had  no 
distilled  spirit  mixed  with  it,  and  was  made  by 
the  following  receipt : 


a  month  since  in  the  New  York  Statesman,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  contained  in  that  paper, 
and  which  was  republished  in  No.  31  of  this 
Vol.  page  24r. — Edit.  Am.  Far. 

TO    MV    BKOTHBH    DYER    OF    CINCINNATI,    OHIO, 

I  was  yesterday  informed  that  an  answer  was 
forth-coming  to  some  of  my  observations  on  dye-? 
ing,  and  in  the  Statesman  of  this  day,  it  has  made 
its  appearance.  It  was  some  time  before  I 
could  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  author, 
or  find  out  what  application  it  had  to  any  thing 
I  had  written  on  the  subject.  On  looking  over 
my  papers,  I  found  my  friend  and  countryman 
had  very  strangely  mis-read  my  article  on  the 
subject  of  dyeing. 

1  would  recommend  my  correspondent  before 
he  attempts  to  call  another  to  account  for  theo- 
retical errors,  to  learn  first  to  read  what  that 
person  has  written  on  this  subject,  and  then  to 
understand  what  he  is  writing  about  himself. — 
My  brother  artist  may  be  a  good  practical  dyer 
in  many  of  the  colours,  and  be  able  to  make 
woad,  and  no  doubt  would  be  willing  to  make 
money  by  both  ;  this  is  very  natural  and  very 
justifiable ;  but  when  he  attempts  to  theorize  on 
the  art,  it  is  another  thing,  and  he  must  not  be 
displeased  if  I  inform  him  that  he  has  herein 
displayed  a  total  ignorance  of  the  subject. — 
Whoever  heard  before  oi  woad  being  a  mordant  ? 
Let  me  advise  him  to  search  Bancraft,  and  tell 
me  the  next  time  he  attempts  to  write,  what 
fiart  of  woad  acts  as  a  tnordant. 

It  is  painful  to  me  to  have  to  expose  the  ignor- 
ance of  a  practical  dyer,  because  he  is  a  valu- 
able citizen,  and  capable  of  rendering  essential 
service  to  his  adopted  country,  in  as  much  as 
the  art  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  here.  If  money  be 
his  object,  and  he  is  in  want  of  a  good  income 
and  can  bring  proof  of  his  practical  talent,  I  will 
endeavour  to  find  him  one  that  will  be  to  his  sa- 
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tisfaction  ;  but;  as  the  young  and  rising  artists  of 
this  country  ain;  as  liable  to  imbibe  erroneous  no- 
tions as  they  arc  correct  ones,  he  will  excuse  me 
if  I  attempt  to  show  him,  wherein  he  has  fallen 
into  eri'or  on  the  tlieosy  of  dyeing. 

In  the  course  of  your  criticisms  on  Hopson, 
you  have  the  two  following  clauses  referring  to 
my  opinion  as  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  the 
Statesman. 

"  Your  correspondent  who  has  written  on  the 
acar/ft  dye,  appears  to  be  acquainted  with  only  a 
part  of  the  theory  of  that  art,  as  two  essential 
ingredients  are  not  mentioned,  one  of  which  I 
have  seen  since  my  arrival  in  this  country. — 
Your  friend  is  also  in  an  error  in  supposing  he 
can  render  colour  more  brilliant  by  using  steam, 
I  have  made  use  of  steaming  in  dyeing  for  njarly 
thirty  years,  and  am  well  acquainted  with  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  It  is  a  cheap 
and  expeditious  mode :  but  it  cannot  be  used  for 
fine  colours,  such  as  Saxon  blue,  green,  pint, 
crimson,  scarlet,  orange,  yellow,  and  all  other 
delicate  colours,  but  at  the  ex/iennc  oj  their  beauty ." 

"  All  dyeis  should  know,  that  when  bright 
colours  are  wanted,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is 
to  clear  the  water  of  all  mineral  and;mimal  sub- 
stances. This  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  prepare 
the  liquor  for  any  bright  colour  ;  but  if  raw  wa- 
ter be  added,  or  steam  suflFered  to  flow  into  the 
vessel,  the  beauty  of  the  colour  will  be  destroy- 
ed,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  admitted." 

In  this  short  compass  you  have  included  more 
errors  than  could  be  explained  away  in  fifty  pa- 
ges of  close  Icttei'-press.  I  cannot  credit  tliat 
the  essay  was  written  by  yourself,  you  most  as 
suredly  could  not,  had  you  been  capable  of  wri 
ting  It,  have  issued  such  a  parade  of  nonsensical 
and  contradictory  theory.  The  next  time  you 
employ  a  substitute  let  me  beg  of  you  for  your 
own  sake,  to  look  out  for  some  per.son  who  will 
express  your  thoughts  more  consistently, 

I  have  never  given  any  receipt,  or  described 
any  mode  of  dyeingscarlet  after  the  plan  pursu- 
ed in  England,  with  cochineal.  I  first  gave  an 
account  of  a  new  mode  discovered  by  me  in  the 
years,  1807,  8  and  10,  with  nitro  muris  tartrate 
of  potash,  and  of  course  all  other  ingredients  com- 
monly used  were  left  out,  excepting  the  colour- 
ing matter,  ami  if  you  will  take  the  pains  to  look 
over  that  article  again,  you  will  find  I  stated 
that  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing  this 
to  perfection.  In  another  paper  to  my  very  li- 
beral friends,  Messrs.  Carter  and  Prentiss,  I  gave 
the  process  which  was  first  discovered  by  your 
humbie  servant,  of  dyeingscarlet  with  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  a  shell  lac,  or  what  is  called  lac 
lake,  and  here  also  the  process  is  very  different 
from  that  of  dyeing  with  cochineal.  In  that  es- 
say, I  stated  that  tlie  receipt  was  lately  obtained 
from  England;  and,  for  your  further  informa- 
tion, let  me  inform  you  that  it  was  copied  from 
the  specification  of  the  patentee,  so  that  if  it  be 
erroneous,  you  may  know  where  to  attach  the 
blame. 

In  order  to  elucidate  the  subject  of  the  first  of 
these  essays,  on  the  use  of  nitro  muris  tartrate 
of  potash,  I  merely  mentioned  that  in  the  old 
process  the  "  aqua  regia  nearly  saturated  with 
tin,  was  used  in  the  proportion  of  three  pounds 
to  one  of  cochineal."  That  "  the  materials  were 
added  whilst  the  liquor  was  boiling,  the  acid  first, 
and  the  others  in  succession.  Soon  as  the  cream 
of  tartar  is  precipitated  into  the  liquor,  a  curd- 
ling appearance  is  immediately  formed,  &:c."— 
This  is  the  nearest  approximation  I  have  made, 
for  giving  a  receipt  for  the  usual  scarlet  dye, 
and  as  it  was  given  to  throw  light  on  another 
Ijrocess,   it  could  not  be  considered  as  a  receiat. 

It  seems  I  cannot  be  "  acquainted  with  the  the- 
ory of  dyeing  because  I  left  out  two  of  the  ingre- 


dients used  in  producing  the  colour,  One  of  which 
you  have  seen  since  you  have  been  in  this  coun- 
try" when  the  subject  did  cause  me  to  speak  of 
them.  The  practice  and  theory  is  here  strangely 
jumbled  together. — And  is  it  really  true  that  you 
have  seen  one  of  the  ingredients  in  this  country 
that  is  used  in  producing  scarlet  i" — this  is  truly 
jurprising  !  and  you  must  think  so,  for  it  appears 
to  be  a  secret  of  too  much  value  to  be  exposed. 
I  should  not  wonder  if  you  had  met  with  black 
oak  bark,  or  some  orange  coloured  root  in  the 
woods  that  was  a  substitute  for  tumeric 
these  are  often  used  in  England ;  but  if  you 
have  I  would  advise  you  to  seal  up  your  lips 
Itermetically  and  never  let  it  escape,  for  it  is  of 
too  much  consequence  to  be  given  away!'!  If 
you  should  remain  in  that  country  until  next 
August,  and  put  on  your  spectacles,  and  search 
the  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cincinnati, 
you  will  no  doubt  meet  with  the  coc/iincal  Jiy  in 
great  numbers,  it  being  there  every  year  about 
that  season;  but  should  you  make  this  discovery 
I  hope  you  will  keep  it  close,  as  you  may  be 
much  injured  by  making  it  known  ! 

I  am    "  also  in   an  error  in   supposing  I   can 

render  colour   more  brilliant  by  using  steam." 

In  removing  from  the  state  of  New-Jersey  to 
Hrooklyn  in  the  state  of  New-York,  in  June  last, 
some  of  my  papers  got  mislaid  and  I  cannot  find 
two  of  my  first  essays ;  but  this  I  am  confident 
ot  that  no  such  assertion  was  ever  made  in  any 
of  them — as  far  as  I  remember,  I  asserted  that 
many  of  the  bright  colours  could  not  be  done 
with  a  steam  heat,  as  it  had  been  found  only  to 
paint  them,  by  which  I  meant  that  the  dye  did 
not  penetrate  through  the  goods,  and  that  on  this 
account  those  who  used  steam  usually  had  fire- 
places under  their  boilers  to  employ  a  fire-heat 
when  it  was  wanted.  This  has  ever  been  my 
impression  until  I  was  informed  by  Messrs. 
Haights',  who  are  inferior  to  none  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  dyeing,  that  some  beautiful  reds 
and  other  colours,  I  saw  in  their  dyeing  house 
were  done  by  steam-heat.  I  must  acknowledge 
that  this  information  has,  at  any  rate,  suspended 
all  the  decisive  objections  I  h;(d  previously  en- 
tertained to  this  mode  of  colouring,  and  if  it 
should  be  found  to  answer  as  well  upon  cloth  ae 
it  has  done  upon  their  yarn,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  of  its  being  capable  of  producing  any 
and  every  colour  in  the  greatest  possible  perfec- 
tion. 

"  All  dyers  should  know  that  when  bright  co- 
lours are  wanted,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to 
clear  the  water  of  all  mineral  and  animal  sub- 
stances." 

I  should  like  to  know  of  this  writer  by  what 
means  he  should  get  rid  of  mineral  substances 
from  water?  would  he  pass  it  through  quick  lime 
or  through  what  ?  He  will  oblige  me  by  explain 


trom  Water' but  mineral  and  animal  substances, 
liow  dan  this  be  better  effected  than  by  distilling 
tlie  water  ?  Here  all  tlie  alleged  impurities  must 
be  gone,  every  thing  must  be  in  the  best  state 
tor  colouring,  and  yet  this  water  will  not  pro- 
duce good  colours. 

In  a  few  dajs  I  shall  answer  the  queries  that 
have  been  put  relative  to  other  subjects,  and  al- 
though I  have  felt  an  irresistible  propensity  to 
ridicule  some  of  his  opinions,  he  will  not  find 
mc  deficient  in  giving  him  the  best  advice,  or 
otlierwise  in  assisting  him  in  any  way  that  can 
!>est  promote  his  interest  ;  but  I  would  advise 
him  in  future  to  deal  in  plain  matter  of  fact,  wd 
not  to  attempt  that  which  is  beyond  his  reach. 
HOPSON. 

Letters  on  the  Poor  LAifS,  originally  fiublished 
in  the  Petersburg  Intelligencer,  and  addressed  to 
the  Re/iresentative  of  that  town. 

LETTER  I. 
Sir — I  do  not  know  if  you  have  ever  seriously 
considered  the  subject  upon  which  I  am  about  to 
address  you,  but  as  you  are  a  general  reader,  I 
am  confident  it  cannot  have  entirely  escaped  your 
notice.  The  great  and  rapidly  increasing  bur-, 
then  of  the  Poor  Laws  demands  some  alleviation  ; 
and  he  will  deserve  well  of  his  country  who  ar- 
rests the  progress  of  so  considerable  an  evil.  I 
am  aware  that  a  proposition,  to  abolish  the  whole 
system  of  the  Poor  Laws,  may  subject  its  ad- 
vocates to  the  censure  of  all  those  kind  old  wo- 
men whose  heads  are  as  tender  as  their  hearts 
— and  that  mu-h  popularity,  with  the  unthinking, 
must  be  sacrificed  by  the  first  attempt  to  aban- 
don the  Poor  to  the  'hard  charity  of  an  unfeel- 
ng  world  ;'  yet  I  am  so  convinced  by  argu- 
ments, which  are  doubtless  as  familiar  to  your- 
self as  to  me,  that  every  permanent  provision 
for  paupers  necessarily  increases  their  numbers  ; 
that  I  am  anxious,  by  means  of  these  short  letters 
to  you,  to  lay  the  reasoning  upon  their  subject 
before  that  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  whose 
want  of  leisure  has  prevented  their  attention  to 
this  branch  of  political  economy.  The  very  gen- 
eral and  profound  ignorance  of  the  great  body  of 
our  people  upon  this  subject  is  not  less  a  matter, 
of  astonishment  than  of  regret  ;  and  goes  far  to  in- 
validate the  truth  of  our  once  proud  assertion, 
that  the  people  of  this  country,  in  whatever  relat- 
ed to  their  rights  or  interests,  were  more  en- 
lightened than  those  of  any  other  nation.  It  will 
not  be  expected  that  new  arguments  can  now  be 
advanced  to  maintain  propositions,  which  more 
than  twenty  years  of  continual  opposition  and  at- 
tack have  not  been  able  to  destroy  or  even  to 
check  in  their  gradual  progress  to  general  recep- 
tion.    But  many  persons  may  read  a  short  article 


ing  the  term  mineral,  is  it  of  a  metallic    earth v"l'"  ""  newspaper,  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble, 


or  of  a  saline  nature,  and  what  effect  docs  h'is 
metallic  substance  produce  on  fine  colours  ?  It 
is  necessary  to  have  an  answer  to  these  queries 
before  I  can  judge  of  tlie  correctness  of  his  posi- 
tion that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it. 

"  But  if  raw  water  be  added,  or  steam  suffered 
to  flow  into  the  vessel,  the  beauty  of  the  colour 
will  ba  destroyed,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
admitted." 


ng 
go  on  without  letting  raw  water  run  into  the  fur- 
nace many  times  in  the  coui-se  of  the  day  •■  In 
dyeing  of  scarlet  the  liquor  is  so  much  wasted  by 
winding  the  cloth  into  a  buck  of  raw  ii 


nor  spared  the  time  to  investigate  the  subject  in 
a  more  elaborate  work.  My  object  will  be  gain- 
ed if  a  spirit  of  enquiry  should  be  produced  a- 
niong  our  citizens,  which  must  inevitably  result 
in  the  conclusion,  that  Poor  Laws  independently 
of  the  burthen  they  impose  upon  industry,  in- 
crease the  very  misery  they  were  intended  to  al- 
leviate. If  this  result  be  once  generally  attain- 
ed ;  if  the  great  body  of  the  people  be  once  fair- 


This  is"  the  last  article  I  shall  have  to  a.iswer   '^'^T't''^-'^  "f -f^,  '""f  ^"''}"fy  °f  ^"^^  ^^"{^  «» 

,d  it  caps  the  climax  of  the  whole.    Can  dyeing  T^h   \  "''■'f  *•.'V'^'^'''  ''"'■''^'i'*  '\^\'^'V'  ''"^''^ 

u>'-Mii,  hitherto  only  mflamcd  a  wound  which  they  at- 
tempted to  heal  ;  it  would  not  then  be,  (as  it  cer- 
tainly would  prove  now,)  an  act  of  political  mar- 


tyrdom to  propose  to  the  general  assembly  a  re- 
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should  \ery  un\viUing,ly  incur  such  a  charge, 
with  a  consciousness  of  its  injustice,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  task  ;  for,  exclusive  of  any 
personal  distress  at  being  so  regarded,  the  argu- 
ments of  a  selfish  and  unfeeling  man  are  always 
listened  to  with  suspicion  and  often  treated  with 
contempt.  But  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  there  is  not  only  no  cxeicisc  of  individual 
charity  in  any  compliance  with  legislative  pro- 
visions for  the  poor  ;  but  that  such  provisions 
tend  directly  to  paralize,  and  eventually  to  de- 
stroy those  finer  feelings  which  are  the  source  ot 
all  real  benevolence. 

True  charity  is  an  ample,  but  a  costly  cloak 
for  many  human  frailties  ;  and  all  of  us  are  anx- 
ious to  possess  it,  while  many  are  unable,  and 
more,  I  fear,  unwilling  to  come  up  to  its  price. 
A  flimsier  stuff",  then,  must  be  procured,  which 
will  serve  as  well  for  a  covering,  look  as  well  at 
a  distance,  deceive  the  multitude,  and  at  length 
deceive  ourselves  into  a  belief  that  we  have  dis- 
covered a  sufficient  substitute  for  that  which  is 
said  to  be  above  all,  and  without  which  all  the 
rest  is  of  no  avail.  Hence  the  self  complaisance 
■with  ■which  men  flatter  themselves  that  one  of 
their  most  imperious  duties  here  has  not  been 
neglected,  because  the  legislature  has  establish- 
ed Poor  Laws  ;  and  hence  the  indiflTerence  with 
•which  they  pass  by  objects  of  the  most  abject  po- 
verty and  extreme  distress,  with  the  contented 
declaration  that  they  have  paid  their  poor  rates,  .ind 
that  the  doors  of  the  poor-houses  are  open.  As 
far  as  regards  the  merits  of  the  donor,  that  which 
is  unwillingly  given  would  be  better  withheld  ; 
since  it  might  be  applied  to  some  useful  purpose  ; 
and  the  useful  application  of  wealth  is  in  itself 
highly  meritorious  and  praiseworthy.  But  thati 
which  is  forcibly  abstracted  from  us  by  a  supe- 
rior power,  although  employed  in  the  relief  of 
misery,  can  be  no  more  imputed  to  us  for  right- 1 
eousness ;  than  the  relief  Ijestowed  by  Gil  Bias 
on  tie  beggar,  who  solicited  his  commisseration 
wi^a  musket  at  his  breast,  can  be  called  cha- ' 
rity."  The  '  quality'  of  charity,  like  that  of  mer-  ' 
Gjf;  is  not  'strained,'  as  we  cannot  be  merciful 
ftom  the  hope  of  gain,  so  neither  can  we  be  cha- 
iitable  from  the  fear  of  loss ;  the  open  hand 
must  have  been  relaxed  by  the  melting  heart, 
not  forced  to  expand  by  the  gripe  of  the  law.  And 
yet  how  many  are  there  who  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  praises  due  to  benevolence,  because 
the  wealth  of  their  county  enables  them  to  sup- 
port their  poor  more  liberally  than  their  neigh- 
bors can  afl'ord,  even  while  they  complain  aloud 
of  the  operation  of  laws  which  they  dare  not 
repeal;  and  curse  in  their  hearts  the  expense  of 
maintaining  those,  whom,  in  most  cases,  idleness, 
dissipation  and  profligacy  have  reduced  to  pau- 
perism. But,  even  if  it  could  be  supposed  that 
all  which  is  thus  extorted  by  the  law,  for  the 
support  of  paupers,  was  freely  given,  yet  would 
our  title  to  be  called  charitable,  or  to  inherit  the 


ly  to  support  idleness  and  vice,  but  to  hold  out  en 
couragements  to  their  increase,  is  not  charitable, 
but  foolish  and  wicked.  And  do  we  not  encourage 
vice  by  declaring  that  we  w'll  support  tlie 
vicious  whenever  their  misconduct  reduces  them 
to  want  ?  Should  any  person  go  to  another,  and 
say,  "  Sir,  you  seem  to  be  fonder  of  ease  and  plea- 
sure than  of  toil  and  care,  live  freely  then,  take 
no  cai'c  for  to-morrow,  and  if  at  any  time,  dis- 
ease, old  age  and  poverty  overtake  you,  my 
purse  is  at  your  service  ;  I  am  not  rich  indeed, 
but  it  may  perhaps  suffice  us  both," — would  you 
call  such  a  man  charitable,  or  prescribe  Helle- 
bore and  the  straight  waistcoat  for  his  madness? 
Yet  this  is  the  charity  of  the  Poor  Laws,  ofl'er- 
ed  not  to  an  individual,  but  to  the  whole  mass  of 
the  people.  And  the  time  may  come  here,  as  it 
has  already  arrived  in  other  countries,  which 
groan  under  this  system,  when,  unless  the  only  re- 
medy is  applied,  and  speedily,  more  than  half 
the  profits  of  industry  must  go  to  the  support  of 
idleness.  In  my  next  letter  I  propose  to  prove  that 
Poor  Laws  do  actually  check  charitable  inten- 
tions, and  are  unjust  inasmuch  as  tliey  bestow- 
that  relief  on  vice  which  they  snatch  from  virtue. 
I  am,  with  respect,  &c. 

LUCIUS. 


FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

HARLEM  NURSERY. 

It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  that  we  find  se- 
veral gentlemen  are  engaged  in  the  establishment 
oi  a-Aursery,  of  the  different  kinds  o{  good  fruits, 
at  Harlem,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Edmondson,  Esq. 
within  the  limits  of  this  city,  as  lately  extended. 

This  institution  will  be  matured,  without  loss 
of  time.  The  convenience  of  the  situation  to  per- 
sons of  this  neighbourhood  who  may  wish  to  pro 
cure  a  supply  of  standards  to  enrich  their  farms 
and  gardens,  will  be  such,  that  we  presume  all 
may  participate  in  its  utility,  so  as  to  remunerate 
those  who  have  embarked  in  this  useful  imder- 
taking — one,  so  long  desired  in  this  section  of 
the  country. 

We,  therefore,  wish  to  suggest,  that  it  would 
be  rendering  an  essential  service  to  the  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  to  the  individuals  engaged  in  the 
establishment,  if  gentlemen  living  in  different 
parts  of  this  country,  who  have  several  kinds  of 
good  fruits,  and  perhaps  some  very  little  known 
to  the  public,  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  forward 
grafts  by  eai'ly  conveyances  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Farmer,  who  will  deliver  them  over  to  the  nur- 
sery men  for  cultivation.     It  is  presumed  that  a 


Much    controversy  therefore  rose  ; 
These  chose  the  liack,  the  belly   (hose  : 
By  some    'tis   cnnfidentlv    said. 
He   meant  not  to  forbid  the   head: 
While   others  at  that  doctrine  rail, 
And  piously  prefer  the  tail  : 
Thus,  conscience-freed,  from  ev'ry  clog, 
Mahometans  cat  up  the   hug. 

You  laugh — 'tis  well.    The  tale  apply'd 
May  make  you  laugh  on  t'other  side. 
"  Renounce  the  world,"   the  preacher  cries, 
"  We  do,"  a  multitude  replies  ; 
M'hile  one,  as  innocent,  regards 
A  snug  and  friendly   game  at  cards: 
And  one  (whatever  you  may  say) 
Can  see  no  evil  in  a  play. 
Some  love  a  concert  or  a  race. 
And  others  shooting,  or  a  chase. 
Revil'd  and  lov'd  renounc'd  and  follow 'd. 
Thus,  bit  by  bit,  the  world  is  swallow'd! 
Each  thinks  his  neighbour  makes  too  free ; 
Yet  likes  a  slice  as  well  as  he. 
With  sophistry  their  sauce  they  sweeten, 
Till  quite  from  tail  to  snout  'tis  eaten. 


blessings  pronounced  upon  him  who  giveth  his 
all  to  the  poor,  be  extremely  problematical. — 
To  give  money  carelessly  and  without  regard  to 
the  object  on  whom  it  is  bestowed  may  be  pro- 
fusion and  extravagance,  but  is  not  generosity  or 
benevolence.  And  who  are  those  with  whom  our 
poor  houses  overflow  ?  The  decayed  artisan  ? — 
No  1  his  pride  will  not  permit  him  to  come  there, 
and  his  probity  has  made  him  friends  elsewhere. 
The  worn  out  laborer  ?  No  !  in  his  youth  he 
reared  a  family  by  his  industry,  and  they  now 
repay  the  obligation.  The  children  of  virtuous 
poverty  ?  No  !  their  parents,  in  this  country, 
are  yet  generally  able  to  maintain  them.  Ex- 
cept then,  a  few  orphans  and  occasionally  an  in- 
solated  being,  whom  disease  or  accident  has  dis- 
abled, the  inmates  of  our  poor  houses  are  the  off- 
spring of  vice,  oi-  the  dregs  of  debauchery.  Not  on- 


ARRACACHA,  ZANTE-CURRANTS,  FLAX 
DRESSING  MACHINES,  CIDER  MILL 
AND  PRESS,  HARD  SOAP,  AND  HUBER 

ON  BEES.  IV ,  Pennsylvania, 

"  I  felt  obliged  by  your  kind  offer  of  sending 
me  a  root  of  Arracacha,   which  I  should  at  the 
time  have  accepted,  but   I   expected  to,  receive 
shortly  a  supply  of  the   article   (which  has  not 
yet  arrived)  from  a  mercantile   friend  in  Phila- 
delphia, whom  I  had  commissioned  to  procure 
some  for  me.     I  have  also  instructed  the  same 
person  to    obtain  for  me,   if  practicable,     some 
plants  or  cuttings  of  the   Zante  Currant,  an  ar- 
ticle of  much  consequence  in  domestic  economy, 
and  which,    I    think,  may    be    cultivated  very 
successfully  in  this  climate,  if  care  be  taken  to 
protect  the  plants  regularly   from  the  inclemen- 
cy of  our  winters,  and  which   might  be  accom- 
plished with  very  little  trouble.     My  friend  re- 
ports   unfavourably    of  his  endeavours   to   pro- 
cure   them,   saying  that  he   can   meet   with   no 
Captain  that  will  interest  himself  in   the  mat- 
ter,  but  he  will  continue  his  exertions,  and  pro- 
bably you  may  have  the  means  and  feel  a  de- 
sire to  acquire  the  plant,  so  that  I   hope  the  ex- 
periment will  ultimately  be   tried   by  some  one 
very    valuable    collection  may  be  obtained   andiof  taste  and   spirit  in  horticulture, 
perpetuated  in  this  way,  provided   timely   care      -with  respect  to  the  flax  machine  sent  to  me 
be  taken  by  those    who  have   them  in  posses-lf^om  England,  invented  bv  Mr.  Salisbury,  I  have 
sion.     They    will    be    thankfully   received,    and  ij^en    much  disappointed— instead   of  finding  it 
particular  attention   will  be   paid  to  the  several  sufficiently  effective  in  the    natural  operation   of 
selections  that  may  be  forwarded.  ~  "         '  " 

TALE  OF  THE  MAHOMETAN  AND  HOG 


THUS  says  the  prophet  of  the  Turk, 

"  Good  musselmen,  beware  of  pork : 

'•  There  is  a  part  in  ev'ry  swine, 

"  No  follower  or  frieijd  of  mine 

'•  May  taste,  what'er  his  inclination, 

"  On  pain  of  excommunication." 

Such  Mahomet's   mysterious  charge — 
And  thus  he  left  the  point  at  large, 
Had  he  the  sinful  part  express'd. 
They  might  with  safety  eat  the  rest : 
But,  for  one  piece  they  thought  it  hard 
From  the  whole   hog  to  be  debar'd ; 
So   set  their  wits  to  work  to    find 
What  joint  the  prophet  had  in  mind. 


dressing  flax,  as,  from  the  promulgated  reports  of 
it  by  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  I  had 
reason  to  expect,  I  find  it  altogether  inefficient, 
and  a  mere  bauble.  Three  times  more  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  common  brake,  than  with 
this  new  machine,  which  is  apt  to  tear  and  in- 
jure the  Flax.  I  had  two  of  the  machines  sent 
to  me,  and  if  you  should  wish  to  see  one,  I  will 
present  you  with  one  of  mine.  Considering  the  ve- 
ry great  difference,  that  exists  between  the  two 
countries,  in  the  circumstance  of  manual  labour, 
I  should  say  that  the  English  hand  machines 
generally  are  not  suitable  foi-  this  country. 
Salisbury's  have  been  used  in  houses  of  industry, 
where  constant  employment  is  the  object,  and 
certainly  his  machines  are  well  calculated  for 
this  purpose,  as  they  will  keep  a  person  employ 
ed  three  times  longer  than  would  a  machine 
more  efficient. 


aso 


AMEIllCAN  FARMER. 


My  cider  mill  and  press  are  not,  as  I  told  you 
that  I  expected  to  (ind  them,  in  one  machine, 
but  separate — the  principle  of  both  is  common. 
The  press  is  worked  with  a  wooden  screw  and 
lever,  and  the  mill  consists  of  a  frame  of  wood, 
on  which  are  placed  two  wooden  cylinders  pa- 
i-allel  to  e^ch  other — having  iron  teeth  studded 
over  them,  and  projecting  about  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  from  the  surface  of  each  cylinder,  and 
so  placed  as  to  pass  between  one  another  in  the 
rotary  motion  given  to  them  by  the  handles 
which  are  affixed,  one  on  the  end  of  each  cy- 
linder, but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  frame.  A 
wooden  trough  is  placed  on  top  of  the  frame, 
and  immediately  over  the  cylinders,  so  that 
the  apples  when  put  therein,  fall  on  the  re- 
volving cylinders,  which  crush  them,  and  the 
contents  (the  liquor  and  pomace)  pass  through 
into  a  large  tub  placed  underneath.  E.  K.  tells 
me  that  the  only  difference  he  has  observed 
between  this  and  the  Devonshire  apple  mills  for 
sale  in  Bait,  at  Thomas's,  consists  in  the  cylin- 
ders of  the  latter  being  of  cast  iron — I  have 
therefore  thought  it  unnecessary  to  send  you  any 
sketch  of  my  mill,  but  should  you  desire  it,  I 
shall  with  great  pleasure  comply.  I  have  not 
yet  put  mine  into  operation,  but  I  am  told  that 
a  man  and  boy  may  grind  100  bushels  per  day 
with  it. 

The  receipt  for  soap  making,  with  which  you 
have  favoured  the  public  in  your  Journal,  Vol.  4, 
Ko.  2,  page  14,  is  an  excellent  one,  and  has  ena- 
bled us  to  supply  ourselves  with  as  good  hard  soap 
as  we  can  wish  for. 

On  the  management  of  Bees  you  have  favour- 
ed us  with  extracts  from  the  British  Apiarian ; — 
I  presume  you  have  seen  the  little  book  of  Huber 
on  bees,  an  author,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
sneers  and  criticisms  against  him,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  has  thrown  more  light  on  this  particular 
subject  of  natural  history,  than  any  one  before 
or  since  his  time.  Several  subsequent  writers 
have  presumed  to  question,  and  sometimes  to 
contradict  his  assertions,  for  want  of  that  pecu- 
liar skill,  address  and  perseverance  which  belong 
ed  to  Huber  and  his  assistant.  But  any  gentle- 
man who  hath  both  leisure  and  inclination  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  admirable  order  and 
economy  of  Nature  in  this  emblem  of  industry, 
should  consult  Huber,  and  may  safely  take  the 
results  of  his  experiments  as  his  Code.         C.  S, 

IMPORTED  CATTLE. 

Extract  to  the  Editor,  dated  Fersailles,  Ken- 
tucky, JVov.  27t/i  1822. 
You  sometime  ago,  requested  information  o 
all  the  cattle  which  have  been  lately  imported 
to  the  United  States. — I  am  in  possession  of  two 
bulls  of  the  short  horned  breed  ;  one  of  them  is 
of  the  improved  milk  breed — they  were  import- 
ed by  Mr.  James  Prentiss,  of  Lexington,  in  the 
fail  of  the  year,  ISIT".  Messrs.  Cropper,  Benson 
and  Co.  ot  Liverpool,  had  them  purchased  and 
shipped  on  board  the  American  ship  Sampson, 
Cap.  Boyle,  to  the  care  of  C.  F.  Price,  Philadel 
phia — the  order  was  for  two  of  the  best  young 
bulls  in  the  kingdom,  without  limit  as  to  price — 
and  Messrs.  C.  B.  and  Co.  write  as  follows; — 
"We  have  now  to  advise  that  we  have  througl 
a  friend  of  ours,  who  is  a  very  great  judge  ir 
these  matters,  procured  two  bulls,  one  of  tliem 
his  own  breeding,  out  of  the  celebrated  Durham 
improved  breed,  and  the  other  which  he  travel 
led  some  distance  to  procure,  is  of  the  improved 
milk  breed. — One  of  them  is  ten  months  old, 
the  other  is  rather  older  than  we  could  have 
wished,  but  we  were  strongly  recommended  to 
take  him  ;  he  is  nearly  two  years  old. — We 
kave  paid  50  guineas  for  each  of  them — they 
mi^ht  have  been  procured  for  much  less  money 


but  not  of  such  character  as  we  have  thought 
ourselves  justified  in  sending — and  we  have  there- 
fore made  use  of  the  limits  the  more  freelv." 

The  misfortunes  of  the  importer  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  sell  them  upon  their  arrival  here,  and 
my  brother,  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lexington,  and  myself,  purchased  them  at  $750 
each, — We  have  about  200  of  their  offspring 
with  which  we  are  much  pleased — and  we  are 
now  raising  about  100  of  their  calves  a  year. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obed't  serv't, 

NATHANIEL  HART. 

PIGEONS: 

now    ARE    THEY    TO    DE  DOMESTICATED. 

District  of  Columbia,  A'ov.  lOtfi,  1813. 
Dear  Sir, 

After  preparing  what  I  deemed  a  suitable 
apartment  in  the  South  gable-end  of  my  stable, 
I  have  made  repeated  attempts  to  raise  the  do- 
mestic pigeon,  but  hitherto  without  success. — 
I  commenced  by  procuring  a  pair  of  squabs  from 
my  neighbours — these  I  regularl)' fed,  watered  and 
gravelled — they  appeared  domesticated,  descend- 
ed to  the  yard,  fed  with  the  fowls,  and  would  almost 
cometothecall  of  my  servants  ;  they  however  took 
French  leave  in  about  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  I 
then  procured  double  the  number,  cut  their 
wings,  and  fed  them  as  before — they  continued 
with  me  for  three  or  four  months,  and  followed 
the  flight  of  their  predecessors.  The  last  at- 
tempt, I  not  only  succeeded  in  raising  two  or 
three  pair,  but  was  favoured  with  the  return  of 
most  of  the  former  absentees — this  gave  me  hopes 
of  final  success,  but  it  was  of  short  duration — 
they  seemed  to  congregate  but  to  agree  upon 
their  final  departure,  which  took  place  the  last 
week,  since  which,  they  have  not  condescended 
to  "  rest  a  foot"  near  their  former  dwelling. 

Should  any  of  your  goodnatured  fatherly  or 
motherly  correspondents  understand  the  (Econo- 
my of,  or  be  possessed  of  the  management  of 
these  generally  considered  domestic  birds,  I 
hope  he,  she,  or  they  will  impart  it  througl 
the  metlium  of  your  invaluable  paper,  and  thus 
gratify  a 

LOVER  OF  3QUABS 


^mi^  S^iilBllIlIBa 


BALTIMORE,   FRIDAY,  KOVEMBER  22.  1822. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly 

White  wheat,  %1  35  to  1  40— Red  do.,'Sl  22  to 
1  27 — Rye,  70  to  7S  cts. — Corn,  62  to  65  cts. — 
Oats,  35  to  40  cts. — Flour,  best  white  wheat, 
$7  50— Superfine,  $6  25— Fine,  §5  87^,  Wharf 
prices — Beans,  §1  25  to  1  37i^Peas,  black 
eyed,  70  to  75  cts. — Clover  seed,  9  to  $10 — Timo- 
thy seed,  4^  to  §5 — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons, 
35  to  36  cts.  per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32 
cts. — Peach  do.,  65  to  70  cts. — Herrings,  No.  1, 
S3  62i  per  bbl— No.  2,  $3  37A— Shad,  No.  1, 
none — No.  2,  $6 — Bacon,  round,  §10  to  11  cts. 
— Hay,  gl7  per  ton— Straw,  gl0  50to  11. 

Maryland  Tobacco  continues  very  dull — pri- 
ces have  not  varied  for  sevei-al   weeks  i)ast. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  IMPLEMENTS  OF  HUSBANDRY, 

Fratt-st.  Bridge,   Jones'  Falls,  Baltimore, 


Has  on  hand  a  large  and  complete  assortment 

ot  Ploughs,  Harroivs,  Cultivators,  (jTc.    as  fol- 
lows : 

SMITH'S  PLOUGH. 

No.  4,  a  four-horse  Plough        -  -        $17  00 

3,     three-horse        do.          -  -          14  00 

2,     two-horse          do.            -  -         12  00 

2,     common  size      do.            -  -         10  00 


2,  light  do. 

2,  do    (with  points,) 

1,  do. 

0,  do. 


8  00 
7  00 
7  50 
6  50 


FOR  SALE. 
An  English  Treshing  Machine,  of  the  most  ap- 
proved construction — it  was  imported  by  the  late 
Mr.  Dawson,  and  has  never  been  used — it  is  of- 
fered at  the  low  price  of  gSOO,  as  the  owner 
has  no  use  for  it.  Enquire  at  the  office  of  the 
j  American  Farmer. 


PEACOCK'S  PATENT  PLOUGH. 

No.  11,  large  Plough  -  .  gi8  00 

9,  do.  -        -  -         16  00 

8,  do:         -  -  -         15  00 

5,  do.  -  -        -         10  00 

4,  common  do.  -        -  9  50 

3,  do.  -  -        -  9  00 

2,  do.  -         -         -  8  00 

1.  do.  -  -         -  8  00 

Dagon  or  Carey  Flough,  Corn  shovel  Flough, 
and  Substratum  Plough  ; 
Which  latter  is  used  for  loosening  the  sub- 
soil after  the  common  plough  ;  and  it  is  believ- 
ed, that  great  advantages  may  be  derived  from 
it,  as  it  will  afford  a  greater  depth  of  tilth  to 
hold  moisture  and  nourishment  for  the  roots  of 
plants,  &c. 

HARROWS. 

Hinge  Harrow  -        -  -        gl2  to  18 

W.  do.  -  -  -  10  to  15 

Diamond  Harrow  -  -  8  to  15 

Common  corn  do.        -        -  6  to  10 

CULTIVATORS,  of  all  sizes  and  constructions, 
at  from  -  -  -         -  §4   to  12 

PATENT  HAY  AND  GRAIN  RAKE, 
(Of  which  J.  T.  F.  is  the  sok  maker  and  ven- 
der frjr  Baltimore  County. J 

This  rake  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  has  the 
reputation  of  accomplishing  as  much  work  as 
ten  or  twelve  men,  aud  much  better  than  is 
usually  done  with  the  hand-rake.  It  possesses 
great  advantages  over  the  common  horse-rake, 
equal  to  the  saving  of  one-half  the  time  ;  be- 
cause, with  this  rake,  the  horse  proceeds  con- 
tinually on,  the  hay  or  grain  being  discharged 
at  pleasure,  without  any  stoppage  or  impedi- 
ment. 

J.  T.  F.  has  always  a  large  assortment  of  wa« 
gons,  cafts,  drays,  Jersey-wagons,  used  by  fa- 
milies, light-hand  carts,  wheel-barrows,  with 
suitable  harness  for  all  or  any  of  the  before  na- 
med articles. 

ijr?""  Orders  from  any  section  of  the  country, 
promptly  attended  to. 

Baltimore,  JVovcmbcr  5th,  1822. 
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AGlilCULTURE. 


PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE  MARYLAND 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY— No.  3. 

On  ^^■edncsday  the  6th  of  November,  being 
the  first  Wednesday  in  the  month,  in  the  year 
1S2.?,  the  Marjland  Agricultural  Society  met 
at  Easton,  pursuant  to  its  adjournment  from  Bal- 
timore, and  sundry  members  attended ;  but  for 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  to  form  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  to  permit 
the  society  to  attend  the  Cattle  Show  a,nd  Fair 
on  the  following  day,  the  members  present  ad- 
journed to  Friday  the  Sth  of  the  month,  then  to 
meet  at  the  Court  House  at  the  hour  of  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

On  Thursday  the  "th  of  the  month,  and  the 
first  day  appointed  for  the  exhibition,  the  Com- 
mittee of  arrangement  and  such  of  the  judges, 
previously  elected  and  notified,  as  were  in  at- 
tendance, assembled  at  half  past  9  o'clock,  at 
Lowes'  hotel,  according  to  the  rules  published 
for  the  occasion ;  and  the  judges,  attending 
fi'om  different  districts  of  the  State,  were  intro 
duced  to  each  other,  and  associated  for  the  res 
pective  objects  of  their  appointment.  The 
Chairmen  were  furnished  with  the  class  of  ani- 
mals and  articles  about  to  be  submitted  to  their 
judgment,  and  with  a  list  of  the  persons  compo- 
sing the  judges  of  the  several  classes  thus  or- 
ganized ;  and  addressed  by  the  Committee  upon 
the  nature  and  importance  of  their  trust  as 
connected  with  the  best  interests  of  Agriculture, 
and  upon  the  manner  of  performing  this  service, 
and  reporting  their  decisions.  The  Committee 
and  the  Judges,  accompanied  by  the  members 
of  the  Society,  and  a  numerous  concourse  of 
citizens,  proceeded  to  the  Field  of  exhibition.  In- 
telligent farmers  from  most  of  the  counties  on 
the  Eastern  Shore,  many  gentlemen  of  the  first 
consideration  in  the  civil  departments,  and  se- 
veral respectable  agriculturists  and  graziers 
from  the  Western  Shore,  and  from  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  attended,  and  honoured  the 
meeting  by  their  presence.  Among  them  we 
observed  with  pleasure  three  Ex-Governors  of 
the  State,  some  members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  presiding  Officer  of  that 
dignified  body,  deservedly  distinguished  for  his 
ability  and  patriotism. 

The  spectators  in  groups  and  companies,  as  it 
suited  their  pleasure,  proceeded  round  the  in- 
closure  and  examined  the  animals  exhibited  ; 
and  although  the  Committee  had  prepared  near- 
ly eighty  convenient  pens  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, it  was  found  necessary,  from  the  number 
entered  with  the  Secretary,  to  exclude  all  hor- 
sis,  mares,  jacks  and  mules  from  the  stalls,  and 
to  reserve  them  entirely  for  the  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine  These  fine  animals  thus  exchided 
from  the  pens  were,  however,  brought  out  to  the 
field  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  displayed  to 
great  advantage.  The  numljer  and  quality  of 
every  kind  which  appeared  to  the  spectators, 
the  proud  parade  of  i^npltments  of  husbandry, 
and  the  remarkable  e>  hibition  of  many  fine 
articles  of  household  manuii.cture,  were  viewed 
with  equal  surprise  and  satisfaction  :  It  was  the 
first  attempt  of  this  nature  on  the  Eastern 
Shore.  The  notification  of  the  Cattle  Show  was 
first  published  on  the  13th  of  August ;  and  the 
real  objects  of  the  Society  in  proposing  it  were 
not,  until  much  more  lately,  properly  under- 
stood by  the  Body  of  our  farmers.  SucJi  a  scene 
■was  not  therefore  anticipated ;  and  in  truth  it 
surpassed  the  reasonable  calculation  of  all.  It 
was  highly  pleasing  to  observe  the  serious  and 
earnest  regard  with  which  the  attending  farmers 
viewed  and  examined  every  thing  before  them — 
the  fine  horses,  mares  aiid  mules  as  they  alter-jand  Organized  the  meeting. 


nately  passed  along — the  beautiful  cattle  of  late 
importation  from  abroad,  and  the  mixed  dc 
sccndants  of  these — the  effect  of  care  and  atten 
tion  bestowed  upon  our  own  domestic  breed — 
the  fine  display  of  sheep  and  swine — the  nice 
construction  of  improved  implements  andtheex- 
cellence  of  their  pei  formance — the  interest  taken 
by  citizens  of  the  first  character  for  wealth  and 
education  in  the  concerns  of  agriculture — the 
opportunity  and  material  desire  of  making 
these  concerns  a  common  cause :  all  these  were 
seen  and  observed  by  every  mdividual  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  questioned  that  the  effects  impress- 
ed upon  the  mind  by  those  observations  will  have 
an  early  tendency  to  produce  important  chan 
ges  in  all  those  departments  of  husbandry,  in 
which  the  want  of  knowledge,  or  the  force  of 
antient  habits,  has  occasioned  error.  These  are 
the  effects  which  the  Society  propose  by  these 
exhibitions,  and  we  trust  they  will  not  be  dis 
appointed.  They  serve  to  excite  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, to  lead  to  useful  experiments,  to  remove 
prejudice,  and  to  produce  conviction.  The  pre- 
sent occasion  appeared  to  give  satisfaction  in 
every  respect.  The  desire  to  see  and  under- 
stand was  universally  prevalent.  There  was 
sometimes  a  pi-essure  from  the  crowd;  but  it 
was  the  pressure  of  curiosity  and  not  of  rude- 
ness or  impertinence  :  mutual  respect  was  shown 
to  one  another,  and  no  disorder  was  observa- 
ble in  any  quarter  of  the  field.  The  citizens 
in  general  were  so  much  engaged  with  the  vari- 
ous and  attractive  objects  of  the  exhibition  that 
the  booths  of  entertainment  placed  at  a  conve- 
nient distance,  were  frequency  unoccupied. 

Mean  while  the  judges  proceeded  to  examine 
the  classes  of  animals  and  articles  respectively 
committed  to  their  charge,  and  made  minutes 
of  the  merits  of  each  preparatory  to  their  reports. 

The  members  of  the  Society  were  exceeding- 
ly gratified  with  the  arrangements  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  with  all  the  branches  of  the  exhi- 
bition;  and  having  indulged  themselves  in  the 
interesting  scene  around  them  until  the  hour 
appointed  for  their  dinner,  they  repaired  with 
the  distinguished  strangers  to  the  room  in  th^ 
Hotel  prepared  for  their  entertainment,  and 
partook  in  harmony  and  pleasure  of  the  sump- 
tuous repast  provided  for  them  by  the  land- 
lord. 

It  may  be  added   to  the  close  of  our   remarks 


SSI 


The  decease  of  Mr.  John  E.  Howard,  Jr.  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  Society,  being  announced, 
a  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  the  mem- 
bers proceed  to  fill  the  vacancv  occasioned 
thereby.  It  was  so  resolved;  and  Mr.  James 
Howard,  of  Baltimore,  was  unanimously  appoint- 
ed Secretary. 

Mr.  Ezekiel  Forman,  the  late  assistant  Se- 
cretary, having  resigned  that  office,  the  mem- 
bers present  proceeded  to  supply  that  vacancy  ; 
and  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Kennard,  of  Easton,  was 
thereupon  unanimovisly  elected  assistant  Secre- 
tary. He  was  notified  of  his  appointment  and 
consented  to  accept  of  it. 

A  niotion  was  made  and  seconded,  that  a 
committee  of  five  members  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  an  application  to  the 
General  Assembly,  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  for  the 
more  effective  regulation  of  the  Society  ;  and,  on 
consideration,  the  motion  was  adopted ;  and  it 
was  resolved,  that  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent do  appoint  the  said  committee,  and  that 
the  Committee  make  a  report  on  this  subject  at 
the  next  meeting  in  Baltimore. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  field  of 
exhibition,  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  several 
judges,  appointed  to  examine  and  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  animals  and  articles  exhibited;  and 
to  distribute  the  premiums  awarded  according 
to   their  respective  judgments. 

And  having  there  assembled,  the  President 
took  the  station  assigned  to  him  ;  and  the  Chair- 
men of  the  respective  bodies  presented  in  al- 
ternate order  their  several  reports  and  judg- 
ments, having  first  openly  read  the  same;  and 
the  President  on  receiving  them,  one  after  the 
other,  in  an  obliging  manner  delivered  the  res- 
pective premiums  to  the  successful  candidates, 
agreeably  to   the  award  of  the  judges. 

A  motion  was  then  made  and  seconded,  and  it 
was  thereupon  unanimously  resolved,  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  Mr.  Sam- 
uel T.  Kennard,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  arrangement,  for  the  assiduity  and  marked 
attention  with  which  he  had  executed  the  agen- 
cy entrusted  to  him  by  the  said  Committee,  in 
preparing  the  pens  and  stalls  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  animals  and  articles  exhibited, 
and  in  so  arranging  their  plans  and  designs  as 
to  make  the  exhibition  peculiarly  convenient  to 


upon  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  that  many  of'the  members,  and  satisfactory  to  a  numerous 
our    farmers,    possessing   very   good  cattle    and  [assemblage  of  spectators. 

sheep,  were  restrained  from  bringing  them  by|  'Fhe  judges  on  Domestic  Manufactures,  ha- 
a  belief,  that  they  would  appear  to  no  advantage N'ing  recommended  to  the  Society,  that  certain 
n  consequence  of  their  thin  condition,  caused  by  Ipremiums,  which  remained  unappropriated, 
the  dryness  of  the  preceding  season ;  and  others  should  be    presented    to  the   owners  of  certain 


were  prevented  by  an  unwillingness  to  put  them 
in  comparison  with  superior  animals  of  high 
character,  which  were  expected  at  the  show 
But  upon  another  occasion  there  will  be  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  designs  of  the  Society: 
and  the  encouragement  derived  from  the  libe 
ral  conduct  and  good  will  of  the  attending  mem- 
bers, and  from  all  the  transactions  of  this  au- 
spicious day,  will  produce  the  happiest  results. 
The  display  of  a  future  exhibition,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  will  prove  that  the 
Eastern  Shore,  among  other  advantages,  pos- 
sesses an  abimdant  stock  of  valuable  animals,  and 
can  annually  supply  a  Fair,  no  less  profitable 
to  its  inhabitants  than  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  graziers  and  butchers  who  provide  the 
markets  of  the  larger  cities. 

On  Friday  the  Sth  of  November,  in  the  same 
year,  the  Society  met  at  the  Court  House  in 
Easton,  at  ten  o'clock,  according  to  its  adjourn- 
ment,  and  many   members  attended. 


articles,  which,  though  a  little  inferior  to  others 
of  the  same  kind,  to  which  they  had  awarded 
premiums,  were  truly  meritorious  and  entitled 
to  much  distinction:  it  was,  on  motion,  unanimous- 
ly resolved,  that  those  premiums  be  presented 
to  the  candidates  as  recommended  by  the  judg- 
es— and  they  were  delivered  by  the  President 
accordingly. 

No  further  business  being  laid  before  the  So- 
ciety, they   adjourned  to  the  first  Wednesday  in 
June  next,  then  to  meet  in  Baltimore. 
Test. 

SAMUEL  T.  KENNARD,  Assist.  Sec'y. 

The  several   Reports  of   the  judges  referred 
to  in   these  proceedings  are  as  follow  : 

NO.  1— ON  HOUSES  AND  MARES  * 

The  Judges  composed  of  Robert  Wright,  Ekl- 
ward  N.  Hambleton,  Elisha  Wilson,  Daniel  Su- 


So)rie   of  our  Farmers  are  not  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied 'With  the  report  of  the  Judges  on  the  sub - 
The  President  of  the  Society  took  the  chairl 'ecZ  o/ /Worses.     These  gentlemen  appear  to  have 

[considered  the  excellence  of  horses  to  consist  al- 


2&3 

livan  and  JamesDenny,  who  have  been  appointed 
to  examine  and  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  Stal- 
lions and  Mares  exhibited  for  premiums  and  tor 
show,  ,  .  „  ,      , 

Report,  That  they  have  carefully  examined 
the  several  Stallions  and  Mares  so  cxhil)ited,  and 
■with  great  satisfaction  remarlc,  that  the  field  pre- 
sented a  fine  stock  of  these  p.nimals. 

We  see,  on  the  North  and  South,  with  pleasure, 
the  states'of  Ne  w  York  and  Virginia  about  to  set- 
tle the  preference  of  their  favorite  Stallions,  by 
the  infallible  experiment  of  a  contest  on  the  turf. 
We  are,  by  vitu;  to  form  the  best  judgment  in 
«ur  power. 

By  antient  history  we  are  taught  the  great  re- 
spect paid  to  the  Horse.  On  one  occasion,  his  ap- 
parent sagacity  pointed  to  the  selection  of  a 
King  ;  and  at  a  later  period,  another  monarch, 
relying  on  the  strength  and  flectness  of  this  no- 
ble animal,  in  a  case  of  great  emergency,  ex- 
claimed, "  My  kingdom  for  a  Horse."     1  heir  in 

estimable  value    in   forming   the  cavalry   of  the  ^_ 

country,    that    important    branch    of   the  armyJ    ^i^ji^. 
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liorse  of  Mr.  Elisha  Wright,  of  Caroline,  both 
three  years  old,  and  got  by  Oscar,  were  much 
admired  ;  but  were  too  young  to  be  considered  as 
Stallions,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges. 

Mr.  Elisha  Wilson's  sorrel  Colt  two  years  old, 
l)y  Rat,  out  of  the  dam  of  Quaker,  presented  to 
the  eye  of  the  sportsman,  points  of  great  excel- 
lence for  the  turf. 

A  number  of  young  horses  were  shewn  and 
considered  as  Colts  of  great  merit,  as  to  size  and 
figure  ;  which,  at  future  meetings  of  the  Society, 
will  meet,  no  doubt,  with  their  just  rewards. 

ROBERT  WRIGHT,  Chairman 

KO.  2.— ASSES  AND  MULES. 

The  Judges  appointed  to  examine  and  decide 
upon  the  Asses  and  Mules  exhibited  for  premium 
at  the  Maryland  Cattle  Show  and  Fair,  No.  3, 
Report  and  award  as  follows  ; 

To  Dr.  Joseph  N.  Gordon,  of  Kent  county,  the 
premium  of  J^15  for  his  imported  Maltese  Jack  ; 
which   they  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the 


for  the  protection  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  people,  is  tested  by  the  practice  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  where  the  turf  has  been  re- 
garded  as   the  best  nursery  for  fine  horses,  and 

their  trials  of  speed   and  bottom   in   the  course, 

the  best  evidence  of  their  superior  excellence. — j Knight. 
We  regret   that   this   practice  is  not  more  fre-j     y^ig  ] 


Mr.  John  Tilghman,  of  Queen  Ann's  county,  ex- 
hibited his  Spanish  Jack,  the  Knight  of  Malta, 
which  the  judges  think  a  fine  animal,  and  worthy 
of  public  attention.  Mr.  Tilghman  likewise  ex- 
hibited a  remarkably  good  Jennet,  sired  by  the 


. .  _  .  -^  .  .  ..^  Judges  award  the  first  premium  for  a  two 

quent  in  our  own  country,  as  it  would  PV'nrioteiyg^j.  ^[j  jyj^jg^  ^^  John  C.  Sutton,  of  Kent  coun- 
the  efficiency  of  the  national  cavalry,  which  we;^  which  they  think  the  most  perfect  animal  of 
consider  a  material  portion  of  the  national  de-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^y  ^.^^,^  g^g,.  5ggn_ 

The  second  premium  for  a  two  year  old  Mule, 
was  awarded  to  Samuel   Merritt,   of    the  same 


fence.  ,  .    tt 

To  the  Honorable  .Tames  Nabb,  for  his  Horse 
Chance-Medley,  by  Chance,  out  of  a  Med- 
ley Mare,  we  award  the  first  premium  of    g20 
To  the  Honorable  William  R.Stuart,  for  his 
Horse  Messenger,  by  Messenger,  out  of  a 
Granby  Mare,  we  award  the  second  pre- 
mium of  S-l^ 
To  Isaac  Spencer,  Esq.   for  his  Horse  Mo- 
reau,  by   Moreau,  out   of  a   Sky-Scraper 
Mare,  we  award  the  third  premium  of  glO 
To  Mr.  Gustavus  W.T.Wright,  for  his  Mare 
Aurora,  by  Vingt-un,  out  of  Pandora,  begot 
by  grey  Diomed,  begot  by  old  Medley,  we 
award  the  first  premium  of  §15 
To  the  Hon.  Charles  Goldsborough,  for  his 
grey  Mare,  by  King  William,  out  of  a  coun- 
try Mare,  we  award  the  second  premium 
of  Sio 
And  to  Nicholas  Goldsborough,  for  his  grey 
Mare,  by   Canton,  out  of  a  fine  Mare,  we 
award  the  third  premium  of  §5 
Mr.    Shepherd's  Horse  Columbia;  and  Silver 
Heels,  belonging  to  Mr.  Wright,  the  late  Gov- 
ernor, were    exhibited  and   greatly   admired. — 
These  horses  gained  for  their  owners,  the  first 
premiums  at  tlie  Cattle  Shows  in  Baltimore,  in 
1821  and  1822  respectively. 
Mr.  Nabb's  young  horse  Murat.  and  the  young 


most  exclusively  in  their  capacity  for  the  Turf. — 
It  is  admitted  that  a  mixture  of  such  horses  if  it  h 
common  mares,  has  been  sometimes  productive 
of  animals  luell  fitted  for  the  saddle  and  the 
draught.  But  in  other  countries,  arid  especially 
in  England,  some  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent 
such  mixtures  ;  and  the  Breeders  have  found  it 
more  conducive  to  their  several  purposes  to  pre 
serve  the  different  stocks  of  the  race  horse,  the 
hunter,  the  dray  horse,  the  coach  horse,  the  farm 
horse,  and  others,  entire  and  unmixed.  Among 
our  farmers,   whose  peculiar  advantage   is    the 


county,  not  much  inferior  to  Mr.  Sutton's  ;  both 
tliesc'  Mules  were  sired  by  the  above  Jack  be- 
longing to  Dr.  Gordon. 

A  pair  of  Mules  exhibited  by  James  L.  Cham 
berlaine,  of  Talbot  county,  three  years  old  last 
spring,  were  considered  very  good  Mules.     Like- 
wise, one  of  the  same   age   belonging  to  Nicho 
las    Goldsborough,   was  considered   a  very    fine 
mule  ;    as  was  also  a  three  year  old  Mule  cxhi 
bited   by   another  person.     A   very  remarkable 
fine  year  old  Mule  was  shown  by  Samuel  Stevens, 
Jr.  of  the  same  county. 

The  Judges  are  of  opinion  that  they  never  saw 
exhibited  better  or  more  valuable  Mules,  upon 
any  similar  occasion,  and  in  their  judgment,  they 
reflect  the  greatest  credit  upon  those  gentlemen 
who  have  bred  them. 

WM.  R.  STUART,  Chairman. 

NO.  3.— BULLS  AND  CATTLE. 

The  Judges  appointed  by  the  Maryland  Agri- 
cultural Society,  to  examine  and  award  premi- 
ums for  the  best  Neat  Cattle,  present  the  follow- 
ing report : 

BULLS. 

For  the  best  Bull  over  two  years  old,  they  a- 
ward  to  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  of  Baltimore,  a 
premium  of  $20,  for  his  promising  and  well  form- 
ed Bull  SULTAN,  of  the  Devon  breed.* 

For  the  best  Bull  under  2  years  old,  they  award 
to  Gen.  Ridgely,  of  Hampton,  a  premium  of  gl5, 
for  his  fine  bull  calf  four  months  old,  of  very  su- 
perior size  and  form,  of  the  short  horned  breed. 

For  the  second  best  Bull  under  two  years  old, 
they  award  to  Gen.  Potter,  of  Caroline  county,  a 
premium  of  ^10,  for  liis  young  bull  18  months 
old,  of  good  size  and  figure,  of  the  Alderney  and 
Dutch  breeds. 

For  the  third  best  Bull  under  two  years  old. 


bot  county,  for  his  bull   18  months   old,   of  the 
common  country  breed,  a  premium  of  g5. 
MILCH  COWS. 

For  the  best  Milch  Cow,  they  award  to  Robert 
Wright,  Esq,  of  Queen  Ann's  county,  a  premium 
of  ,^15,  for  his  young  cow  of  great  size  and  very 
superior  form,  ot  the  breed  imported  by  the  late 
Mr.  Gough  and  Messrs.  Joseph  Court  &  Co. 

For  the  second  best  Milch  Cow,  they  award  to 
Mr.  Samuel  T.  Kennard,  of  Easton,  for  his  milch 
cow  of  the  common  country  breed,  a  premium  of 

For  the  third  best  Milch  Cow,  they  award  to 
Mr.  R.  P.  Emmons,  of  Talbot  county,  a  premium 
of  S5,  for  his  milch  cow  of  the  country  breed. 
HEIFERS. 
For  the  best  Heifer  under  two  years  old,  they 
award  to  Mr.  Joseph  Harrison,  of  Talbot  county, 
for  his  white  Heifer  of  18  months  old,  a  premium 
of  glO. 

For  the  second  best  Heifer  under  two  years 
old,  they  award  to  Mr.  Levi  Stocker,  of  Talbot 
county,  a  premium  of  §5,  for  his  red  Heifer  of 
the  country  breed. 

OXEN. 
For  the  best  yoke  of  Working  Oxen,  they  a- 
ward  to  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  of  Queen  Ann's  coun- 
ty, a  premium  of  ^15.   They  arc  of  good  size  and 
form,  and  tractable  in  the  yoke. 

For  the  second  best  yoke  of  Working  Oxen, 
they  award  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Goldsborough,  of 
Talbot  county,  a  premium  of  glO. 
BEEF. 
For  the  best  stall  fed  Beef,  they  award  to  Gen. 
Tliomas  M.Forman,  of  Coscil  county,  for  his  large 
well  formed  Steer,  a  premium  of  glO. 

For  the  best  grass  fed  Beef,  they  award  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Ford,  of  Caroline  county,  a  premi- 
um of  J510. 

The  judgesnoticed  with  much  pleasure  ten  hand- 
some cattle  of  various  breeds,  exhibited  by  Col. 
Edward  Lloyd,  of  Wye  ;  among  them  his  beau- 
tiful and  well  formed  imported  bull  Champion, 
of  the  improved  short  horned  breed  ;  also  his  re- 
markably handsome  imported  heifer  Shepherdess, 
of  the  same  blood. 

They  were  also  much  gratified  with  the  fine 
appearance  of  two  bull  calves,  exhibited  by  the 
^aid  gentleman,  and  sired  by  the  famous  Tees- 
water  Bull  Bergami,  shewing  the  great  advantag- 
es to  be  derived  by  a  single  cross  from  the  best 
improved  stock. 

They  also  observed  several  fine  beef  Steers,  of 
Col.  Lloyd's,  of  good  size,  and  possessing  many 
good  points  belonging  to  excellent  beef,  and 
shewing  that  they  had  beed  fed  and  managed  in  a 
superior  manner. 

They  also  viewed  and  particularly  admired  seve- 
ral very  fine  milch  Cows  and  two  spayed  Heifers  of 
the  common  country  breed,  exhibited  by  Nicho- 
las Hammond,  Esq.  of  Easton  ;  two  of  the  milch 
cows  were  of  a  large  size  and  very  fine  appearance, 
and  showed  that  they  had  been  well  fed  when 
young,  and  treated  with  proper  attention — the 
best  mode  of  improving  the  country  breed. 

The  Judges  were  much  pleased  with  a  fine 
Heifer,  exhibited  by  Dr.  George  W.  Thomas,  of 
Chester  Town  ;  but  as  she  had  taken  a  premium 
at  a  former  exhibition  of  this  Society,  they  are 
of  opinion  that  she  is  not  entitled,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, to  a  premium  at  this  time.  They 
also  noticed  two  bull  calves  of  the  Polled  breed, 
exhibited  by  the  same  gentleman,  wiiich  evinced 
his  laudable  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
Ijest  breed  of  cattle. 

The  Judges  also  noticed  a  yoke  of  working  oxen, 
exhibited  by  Nicholas  Martin,  Esq  of  promising 


■main  object  of  the  Society,  it  is  probable  the  Canu- jthey  award  to  Robert  Goldsborough,  Esq.  of  Tal 

dian  Breed,' or   other   horses  famed  for  strength] 

and  the  draught,  should  be  more   the  subject   of\     *  Bred  by  Uicharo  Caton,  Esy.  out  of  FLO- 

preference  than  the  race  horse.  \rA  by   TAURUS,  both  imported  ;  and  has  been  .,-.  ,  r,        . 

'    •'  A  MEMBER.     Uoldto  Mr.  J.  D.  Witherspoan,  of  Houth  Carolina.Vave  satisfaotion,  two  yokes  of  handsome  young 


ppearance. 
RA  by   TAURUS,  both  imported';  and'has  been\     The  Judges  viewed  and  examined  with  pecu- 
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oxen,  exhibited  together  in  a  small  cart,  by  Col. 
Thomas  Emory,  of  Queen  Ann's  county  ;  one 
imke  three  ycais  old,  and  the  other  mukr  two  ; 
very  gentle  and  governable  in  the  yoke.  These 
oxen,  from  having  been  accustomed  to  the  yoke 
at  an  early  period,  proved  the  great  advantage  of 
breaking  such  animals  to  the  draft  when  young. 
An  additional  pleasure  was  derived  from  the 
knowledge  that  these  oxen  had  been  gentled  and 
broken  to  the  yoke  by  two  of  Col.  Enuiry's  sons, 
very  active  and  fine  looking  )ouths,  who  were 
both  present.  \\  hen  the  sons  of  res])ectable  far- 
mers are  thus  taught  to  labour  in  early  life,  and 
to  believe  that  they  are  not  degraded  by  follow- 
ing the  plough,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to 
see  the  greatest  improvements  in  agriculture. 

HENRY  MAYNADIER,  Chairman. 

NO.  4.— SWINE. 

The  Judges  appointed  to  decide  on  the  merits 
of  the  Swine,  entered  upon  that  duty  with  a  con- 
fidence inspired  by  the  fine  and  beautiful  display 
of  animals  submitted  to  their  inspection.  They 
take  leave  to  express  the  high  gratification  tliey 
experienced,  on  finding  their  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations so  far  surpassed.  They  consider  the 
time  as  near  at  hand  when  this  most  valuable, 
but  much  neglected  race,  the  very  basis  of  hus- 
bandry, will  assume  that  high  station  among  our 
domestic  animals,  to  which  their  importance  so 
justly  entitles  them.  After  devoting  to  this  sub- 
ject, their  most  deliberate  consideration  and  their 
best  judgment,  they  proceeded  to  award  the  pre- 
miums as  follows : — 

For  the  best  Boar,  to  George  Wright,  of  Queen 
Ann's  county. 

For  the  second  best  Boar,  to  Elijah  Forman,  Esq. 
rf  do. 

For  the  third  best  Boar,  to  Edward  Lloyd,  Jr. 
Esq.  of  Talbot  county. 

For  the  best  Sow,  to  Samuel  Kennard,  Esq.  of 
Talbot  county. 

For  the  second  best  Sow,  to  Nicholas  Goldsbo- 
rough,  Esq.  of  Talliot  county. 

For  the  third  best  Sow,  to  Samuel  Jackson,  Esq. 
o    do. 

The  Judges  cannot  take  leave  of  this  interesting 
subject,  without  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the  me- 
rits and  various  excellences  of  a  number  of  young 
Swine,  whose  fine  appearance  excited  tlieir  par- 
ticular admiration.  A  young  Barrow  of  Samuel 
Stevens,  Jr.  Esq.  of  a  size  greatly  disproportion- 
ate to  its  age — a  beautiful  sow  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Ross 
— and  the  valuable  proportion  and  symmetry  of 
some  shoats  exhibited  by  Mr.  James  S.  Henesley, 
of  Queen  Ann's,  of  the  i)utch,  and  by  Mr.  Love- 
day,  of  Talbot,  of  the  Cobbett  breed.  John  S. 
Skinner,  Esq.  of  Baltimore,  the  enlightened  and 
indefatigable  Editor  of  the  Farmer,  exhibited  a 
young  Boar  and  Sow,  whose  great  giowth  and 
healthy  appearance,  fully  entitled  tiiem  to  the 
high  reputation  which  they  have  acquired  on  the 
Western  Shore. 

The  Judges  conclude  with  begging  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Society,  for  any  imperfection  in  the 
performance  of  a  duty,  somewhat  invidious,  which 
was  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  misarrange- 
ment  of  some  of  the  papers,  which  might  have 
been  necessary  to  form  a  decision  satisfactory  to 
the  respective  competitors,  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves. 

R.  BROWNE, 
JOSEPH  MARTIN, 
AxNDKEW   SKINNER, 
S.  DICKINSON. 

NO.  5.— REPORT  ON  SHEEP. 
The  Judges  who  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
sheep  exhibited  for  [n-emiums,  at  the  third  Mary- 


land Cattle  Show,  beg  leave  to  award  and  adjudge  luse,  on  account  of  tlie  high  price  at  which  he 
as  follows:  sells  it. 

To  James  Nabb,  Esq.  the  premium  of  §8,  for  A  Corn  Sheller  was  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sin- 
his  tuU  blood  Bakewell  Ram.  This  was  the  only  clair,  of  very  simple  construction  ;  and  the  Judg- 
Ram  exhibite<l.  es  have  thought  it  a  very  useful  implement. 

To  Samuel  Stevens,  Esq.  the  premium  of  .g8.  Two  Wheat  Fans  were  presented  for  the  in- 
for  the  best  Ewe,  being  a  mixture  of  the  Merino  spection  of  the  Judges,  one  by  Mr.  Sinclair  and 
and  Bakewell  blood. 

To  James  Nabb,  the  premium  of  §5,  for  the 
second  best  Ewe,  of  the  mixed  Bakewell  blood. 

To  Edward  Lloyd,  Jr.  Esq.  the  premium  oi^5, 
for  liis  two  \\^  ethers  over  2  years  old,  of  the  mix- 
ed Bakewell  blood.  These  were  the  only  wethers 
of  thai  age  exhibited. 

To  Samuel  Stevens,  the  premium  §5,  for  two 
best  Wethers  under  two  years  old,  of  the  mixed 
Merino  and  Bakewell  blood. 

To  Edward  Winder,  Esq.  the  premium  of  g3, 
for  the  two  next  best  Wethers  under  two  years 
old,  of  the  mixed  Bakewell  blood. 

And  in  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  ex- 
hibited merely  for  show,  by  Nicholas  Hammond, 
Esq.  two  yearling  country  Wethers,  large  and 
well  covered  with  wool. 

Six  of  the  Tunis  mountain  broad  tailed  Sheep, 
were  entered  for  premium  by  James  Goldsbo- 
rough,  Esq.  which  from  the  unpromising  weather, 
were  not  brought  up.  They  would  have  afford- 
ed, had  they  reached  the  field,  an  interesting  va- 
riety at  least,  of  this  kind  of  stock. 

The  Judges  have  nmch  pleasure  in  remarking, 
that  from  the  few  sjiecimais  of  sheep  exhibited 
on  this  occasion,  there  was  ample  evidence  of  the 
advantages  already  derived  to  our  country,  from 
the   introduction  of   the  valuable   Bakewell  and 


the  other  by  Mr.  Watkins ';  both  improve- 
ments on  the  old  fashioned  Fan,  and  both  much 
approved  by  the  Judges  ;  but  the  preference  is 
thought  due  to  Mr.  Sinclair's,  on  account  ot  its 
strength,  simplicity  and  cheapness.  Mr.  Wat- 
kins'  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  his  ingenuity  ; 
but  it  is  rather  complex  in  form,  and  too  dear  for 
general  use. 

A  machine  for  breaking  Flax  wa«  also  pre- 
sented to  the  Judges  by  Mr.  Sinclair  ;  but  from 
its  performance,  it  is  thought  necessary  to  no- 
tice it  only  as  a  new  implement. 

WM.  POTTER, 
JNO.  C.  HENRY, 
JOHN  W.  BATTEE, 
SAMUEL  HAYES, 
EWD.  TILGHMAN,  M. 
NO.  7.— DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 
The  Judges,   appointed  by  the  Committee  of 
arrangement  to  examine  the  articles  of  Domes- 
tic   Manufacture  which    have    been    exhibited, 
and     to    award    the   premiums  to     which  they 
might  be  thought  entitled,  have  performed  that 
duty,  and    beg  leave    to    submit   the   following 
Report : 

The  Judges  were  very  much  gratified  to  see 
the  number,  quality  and  beauty  of  several  des- 


uie   mirouucuon  oi    u.e  vaiuaoie   na^eweii  huu  ^Hptions  of  manufactures,  offered  for  premiums  : 
Mennostocks  amongst  us-theoneforimproving!aj„„3t    ^j^i^j^    ^^         feel  themselves    called 


the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool,  and  both  for 
producing  a  greater  aptitude  to  fat.  But  they  can- 
not close  this  report  without  regretting  that  the 
number  of  sheep  brought  out  was  not  greater,  as 
they  believe  this  shore  to  abound,  and  perhaps  to 
excel,  in  stock  of  this  description  particularly. 
They  are  indeed  persuaded,  that  some  of  the  gen 
tlemen  who  exhibited  sheep  on  this  occasion,  could 
have  shown  whole  flocks  that  would  not  have 
been  much  inferior  to  their  selected  specimens, 
fine  as  they  certainly  are. 

'i'HOS.  EMORY, 

NS.  G.  GOLDSBOROUGH, 

WM.  H.  TILGHM.AN. 

NO.   5.— IMPLEMENTS   OF    HUSBANDRY. 

The  Judges  appointed  to  view  and  examine  the 
different  Implements  of  Husbandry,  exhibited  for 
premiums  as  well  as  for  inspection,  after  careful- 
ly examining  the  same.  Report  as  follows  : 

That  Mr.  Gideon  Davis  of  Georgetown,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  is  entitled  to  the  premium  for 
the  best  plough. 

The  Judges  have  felt  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  de- 
cide between  the  candidates  for  this  premium, 
as  all  the  ploughs  exhibited  were  of  very  hand- 
some construction,  and  efficient  in  operation  ; 
but  under  all  these  circumstances,  they  have 
thought  proper  to  give  the  preference  to  Mr. 
Davis. 

That  Mr.  Nathan  Townsend  is  entitled  to  the 
premium  for  the  best  constructed  Harrow,  for 

the    cultivation  of    Indian    corn.      The   Judgesjof  which   they    deem  wortliy  of  particular  no- 
take  pleasure   in  recommending  to  the  notice  of jtice.      The    Judges    have^decided     the    piece 


gst  wnicn  tney 
upon  to  mention  particularly  the  articles  of 
hearth-rugs  and  counterpanes;  of  each  of  which 
there  were  several  so  nearly  equal  in  quality, 
and  so  highly  deserving  of  rewards,  that  they 
had  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision. 
They  have,  however,  to  regret  that  there 
was,  with  respect  to  some  articles,  but  little 
competition  ;  and  indeed  that  there  were  others 
for  which  they  were  authorized  to  award  pre- 
miums, of  which  there  v/as  not  a  single  speci- 
men offered.  The  Judges  hope  this  will  never 
be  the  case  again,  and  that,  whenever  a  future 
opportunity  shall  be  presented,  every  person 
possessing  a  really  good  article,  will  not  hesitate 
to  become  a  competitor  for  the  premium. 
There  are  unquestionably  many  individuals, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  place  of  exhibi- 
tion, in  possession  of  some  of  the  kinds,  for 
which  premiums  have  been  assigned,  greatly 
superior  to  those  which  were  exliibited;  some  of 
wliom  might  have  obtained  the  silver  plate,  if 
their  articles  had  been  produced. 

The  first  thing  upon  the  list,  for  which  the 
Judges  are  authorized  to  award  a  premium,  is 
Kehsey.  This  is  an  article  so  extensively  man- 
ufactured in  all  the  surrounding  country,  that 
they  were  greatly  surprized  there  should  be  but 
a  single  piece  upon  the  table.  The  piece  exh-i- 
bited  was,  however,  a  very  good  and  handsome 
one.  It  belonged  to  Mr.  Abel  Gout}',  of  Caro- 
line county,  to  whom  the  premium  is  awarded. 

Of  Flannel,  there  were  several  pieces  ;  three 


the  Society  and  the  Farmers  generally  of  this 
State,  a  Straw  Cirtter  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sinclair, 
and  invented  by  Dayton  ;  the  simplicity  of  its  con- 
struction, the  comparative  cheapness  and  the  ef- 
ficiency of  this  machine,  entitles  it  to  the  notice 
of  every  farmer  who  consults  economy  in  the 
management  of  his  stock. 

Mr.  Eastman  exhibited  a  machine  of  the  same 
kind,  of  excellent  construction  and  powerful  in 
ojieration  ;  but  not  so  well  calculated  for  general 


offered  by  Mrs.  Lucretia  Teackle,  of  Easton,  to 
be  entitled  to  the  premium  on  account  of  its  su- 
perior fineness,  softness,  and  resemblance  to  ini 
ported  flannel.  The  one  presented  by  Miss  Su- 
san Chaplin,  and  the  twilled  jiicce  by  MrSs 
Eliza  E.  Banning,  both  of  Talbot  county,  were 
considered  very  substantial  and  excellent  arti- 
cles, and  not  much  inferior  to  the  first. 

Of  Casinet,  the  Judges  observed  with  surprise 
and  regret,   that  not  a  single  piece  appeared. 
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"There  were   but    two  pieces   of   CARPF,TiNG|by   Mr.  James  Lear  and  iVIrs.  Jane^K.  Crawford, 
offered,  and  they  were    so  nearly  equal  in    qua-      '  •  '    ■•      >,.._,,  i         .u. ._<■„_„„►  „ 

litv,  that  their  decision  was  principally  made  up 
on'  account  of  the  superiority  of  Colours.  The 
Judges  award  the  premium  to  Mrs.  Mary  Loock- 
erman,  of  Talbot  county  :  The  other  piece  was 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Lucretia  Teackle. 

Of  HEARTH-RUGS  the  exhibition  was  truly 
gratifying,  and  the  competition  much  greater 
than  the  Judges  expected.  They  have  award- 
ed the  premium  to  Mrs.  Delila  Byus,  of  Dor- 
chester county  ;  but  they  are  constrained  to  de- 
clare that  they  had  much  embarrassment  in 
deciding  between  Mrs.  Byus's,  and  the  rug  of 
Mrs.  Eliza  T.  Goldsborough  of  Talbot  county. 
There  were  several  others  presented,  very 
handsome  and  excellent ;  amongst  which  the 
Judges  particularly  noticed  one  belonging  to 
Miss  Mary  M.  Dawson,  of  Talbot  county,  and 
another  to  Misses  Caroline  and  Henrietta  Har- 
riss,  of  Rockhall,  in  Kent  county.  Indeed  all  the 
rugs  were  beautiful  and  highly  creditable  to  the 
makers. 

The  display  of  Counterpanes  was  also  ex- 
ceedingly pleasing  to  the  Judges.  They  have 
awarded  the  premium  to  Gen.  William  Potter, 
of  Caroline  county.  They  have,  however,  to 
make  a  similar  declaration  with  respect  to  this 
article  as  to  that  of  hearth-rugs— that  they  had 
real  difficulty  in  determining  between  Gen. 
Potter's  counterpane  and  a  very  beautiful  and 
excellent  one  exhibited  by  Mr.  Levin  Caulk,  of 
Talbot  county.  There  were  several  others  on 
the  table  very  handsome  and  valuable  ;  amongst 
which,  four  offered  by  Mrs.  Jane  Catrop,  of  Tal- 
bot county,  were  observed  by  the  Judges  with 
great  approbation.  There  was  another  exhibit- 
ed by  Mrs.  Jonathan  Spencer,  of  the  same  coun- 
ty, which  they  cannot  refrain  from  particularly 
commending,  as  the  cotton  of  which  it  was  made 
grew  on  her  husband's  farm,  and  was  spun  and 
wove  by  herself.  It  is  a  handsome  and  good 
article.  There  was  also  a  neat  and  excellent 
one,  made  partly  of  cotton  and  partly  of  wool, 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Mary  Thompson,  of  the 
same  county. 
The  Judges  were  surprised  that  of  an  article 

so  generally  manufactured  as  Sheeting,  there 
should  be  but  a  single  piece  presented;  and 
they  exceedingly  regret  that  they  are  obliged  to 
declare,  that  they  do  not  consider  it  of  a  quality 
to  be  entitled  to  any  premium. 

There  were  two  pieces  of  Table-Linen  ex- 
hibited ;   but  the  Judges  did  not  think  them  any 
yiny  remarkable,  and  therefore  have  awarded  no 
premium  for  this  article. 
'    Of  Towelling,  there  was  none  presented 

There  was  but  little  competition  with  respect 
Xo  knit  luoolkn  Stockings.  The  Judges  have  a- 
•warded  the  premium  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rathell, 

of  Talbot  county.     There   was   but  one  pair  of 

knit  cotton   Stockings,  and  only  one  pair  of  knit 

thread  Stockings.     The  first  was  offered  by  Miss 

Eliza   Jones,  and  the  last  by  Mrs.  Mary  Jones, 

both  of  the  same  county  ;  to  whom  the  premiums 

■were  respectively  awarded. 

There  were   several  other  articles  produced 

for  inspection,   for  which  the  Judges  had  no  au 

thority  to  award  premiums,  but  which  deserved 

to  be  admired.     A  specimen  of  Lace  sent  to  the 

Show  by  Miss  Evelina  Martin,  of  Talbot  county, 

they    considered  a    very  beautiful  article,    and 

highly  evincive   of  her  ingenuity  and   taste.     A 

sample  of  Poplin,  offered  by  Miss  Mary  Hull,  of 

Easton,  and   of    Varn,    intended    for  flannel,  by 

Mrs.   Ann  Kennard,  of   the   same    place,  were 

viewed  with  much  approbation,  and  considered 

as  handsome  articles  of  their  kind. 
Two  Hats  in  imitation   of  Leghorn,  made  of 

grass  coUectad  near  Baltimore,  were  presented 


hich  the  Judges  deemed  worthy  of  great  praise 
and  they  regret  that  they  had  not  at  their  dispo- 
sal a  premium  for  these  articles. 

Mr.  John  Willis,  of  Oxford,  submitted  to  the 
Judges  a  bottle  of  Wine  made  on  the  7th  day  of 
September  last,  of  Constantia  Grapes,  cultivated 
in  his  garden,  with  the  taste  of  which  they  were 
much  pleased,  and  for  which,  in  their  opinion,  he 
is  entitled  to  the  greatest  credit. 

The  Judges  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the 
Society,  that  the  premiums  intended  for  Sheet- 
ing and  Towelling,  to  which  none  have  been  a- 
wardcd,  be  respectfully  presented  to  Mrs.  Eliza 
T.  Goldsborough  for  her  Hearth  Rug,  and  to  Mr. 
I.,evin  Caulk,  for  his  Counterpane.  These  ar- 
ticles were  highly  meritorious,  and  so  nearly  equal 
in  quality  and  value  to  those  of  the  same  kind, 
to  which  the  premiums  have  been  adjudged,  that 
the  Judges  feel  particularly  anxious  for  the  suo 
cess  of  this  recommendation. 

SAMUEL  GROOME, 
WILLIAM  CLARK, 
THOMAS  CULBRETH, 
RICHARD  PAT TISON, 
ANTHONY  ROSS. 

NO.  8.— REPORT  ON  BUTTER.* 
The  Judges,  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  decide 
on  the  quality  of  the  different  parcels  of  Butter, 
offered  for  premium  at  the  Cattle  Show  and  Fair, 
on  Thursday,  the  7th  inst.  report. 

That  twenty-eight  parcels  of  Butter  were  pre 
sented  to  the  notice  of  the  Judges,  the  greater 
part  of  which  weve  of  very  good  quality.  From 
those,  the  Judges,  after  a  careful  examination,  se 
lected  eight  or  ten  parcels,  which  they  judged 
to  be  of  superior  and  nearly  equal  excellence, 
and  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  market 
of  any  city  in  the  United  States.  There  was 
much  difficulty  in  determining  to  which  of 
these  selected  parcels  a  preference  ought  to 
be  given,  nor  was  there  a  perfect  unanimity  in 
the  decision  finally  mad*.  After  repeated  tri- 
als and  tastings,  a  majority  of  the  judges  de- 
cided in  favor  of  a  particular  parcel,  which, 
in  their  opinion,  possessed,  in  rather  a  greater 
degree  than  any  of  the  other  parcels,  the  three 
important  qualities,  of  firm  texture,  good  colour 
and  excellent  flavour.  On  opening  the  paper  at- 
tached to  this  parcel,  it  appeared  to  be  tlie  pro- 
perty of  Mrs.  Jonathan  Spencer,  of  Talbot  coun- 
ty. The  Judges  therefore  award  to  her  the  pre- 
mium offei-ed  by  the  Society  for  the  best  parcel 
uf  butter.  C.  GOLDSBOROUGH, 

JOHN  LEEDS  KERR, 
DAVID  BARNUM, 
WM.  G.  W.  SMALL, 
THOS.  TENANT. 
Easton,  JVov.  8,  1822. 

*  To  give  t/ie  Judges  of  t?iis  article  the  moft 
agreeable  means  of  deciding  on  its  value,  a  s?null 
fiarcel  of  bread  had  been  laid  on  the  table.  This 
fiarcel  was  exceedingly  admired — no  Jiour  supe- 
rior, or,  as  some  thought,  equal  to  it,  had  ever 
been  seen  before.  It  ivas  an  uncommon  sainfile, 
ajid  had  been  /irepared  at  a  neighbouring  Wind 
MilI,y>-om  ivheat  raised  by  Air.  Tench  Tilghman; 
who  will  probably  have  150O  bushels  next  year,  at 
the  service  of  Farmers  who  desire  puri\  luh  t  seed 
wh  at.  -Edit.  Am.  Farm 


FROM  the  new  YORK  STATESMAN. 

ON  DYEING. 

To  my  Brother  Dyer  of  Cincinnati. 

In  my  last  essay  I  promised  to  give  an  answer 
to  some  queries  that  were  put  to  me  in  the  course 
of  your  observations  en  dyeing.    The  firs  '^  in  or- 


der has  relation  to   the  article  of  woad,  "  whe- 
ther it  is  in  demand  here,"  &c. 

Before  I  answer  those  questions,  interesting 
only  to  yourself,  I  must  beg  leave  to  take  notice 
of  some  assertions  made  by  you  that  "  no  good 
black,  blue,  green  or  purple  can  be  produced 
without  woad,  and  that  all  other  modes  are  im- 
perfect, expensive  and  mischievous" — and  you 
go  on  to  say  that  no  substitute  for  woad  can  be 
found;  but  that  the  woad  you  have  raised  near 
Cincinnati,  "  contains  three  times  as  much  co- 
louring matter  as  what  is  raised  in  England," 
being  so  strong  that  you  "  have  been  enabled  to 
dye  blue  with  it  alone  and  without  indigo." 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  had  you  published  this 
in  any  part  of  Europe,  where  the  master  dyers 
are  mostly  men  of  scientific  talent  and  cor- 
rect information,  I  should  have  looked  upon 
it  ds  merely  the  boastings  of  a  person  ignorant 
of  the  subject  he  was  writing  upon,  and  should 
have  considered  it  as  unworthy  of  being  answer- 
ed, for  every  dyer  there  of  the  least  information, 
would  have  seen  it  in  its  true  light ;  but  the  very 
formidable  impression  which  it  must  necessarily 
produce  on  the  American  dyers,  who  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  much  judgment  in  the  art, 
makes  it  necessary  that  the  fallacy  of  your  state- 
ment should  be  exposed.  I  do  not  suspect  you 
of  having  wilfully  mistated  facts,  but  I  charge 
you  with  having  no  knowledge  of  the  original 
properties  of  woad,  and  of  having  your  judg- 
ment so  completely  blinded  as  to  have  drawn 
conclusions  that  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  truth.  These  postulatory  assertions  of  yours 
are  calculated  to  do  an  immensity  of  mischief, 
anO  to  lead  the  public  to  expectations  that  can 
never  be  realized.    They  prove  one  thing  howe- 

er,  that  your  mind  has  seldom  taken  a  range 
beyond   the  woad  vat  and  woad  field. 

Long  before  your  grandfather's  great,  great 
grandfather  was  ushered  upon  this  globe,  all 
the  blues  made  in  Europe  were  dyed  with  woad 
alone,  nor  was  indigo  ever  seen  there  until  Ame- 
rica was  discovered — therefore  there  can  be  no- 
thing extraordinary  in  your  being  able  to  colour 
blue  with  it  at  the  present  day. 

In  Europe,  when  woad  is  raised  on  good  land, 
the  produce  will  be  about  four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  when  fit  for  the 
market,  for  every  acre  planted,  and  each  hun- 
dred, when  it  has  been  raised  in  a  good  season 
is  said  by  some  to  contain  two  per  cent,  of  indi- 
go, and  by  others  three,  and  during  a  certain 
period  of  the  late  continental  war,  the  French 
obtained  their  principal  supply  of  indigo  from 
this  plant.  You  have  asserted  that  the  woad 
you  have  raised  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  will  give 
three  times  as  much  colouring  matter  as  that 
which  is  raised  in  England.  I  must  beg  leave  to 
remind  you,  however,  that  we  have  nothing 
more  than  your  bare  assertion  for  this  highly 
important  statement,  but  should  you  be  correct, 
you  cannot  possibly  make  money  more  rapidly 
than  by  raising  this  very  plant  and  manufac- 
turing it  into  indigo.  In  a  letter  I  received  some 
few  years  since  from  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  then 
of  South  Carolina,  and  soon  after  he  had  given 
up  the  making  of  indigo,  he  infoi-med  me,  as 
near  as  I  can  recollect,  that  half  an  acre  of  in- 
digo plant  did  not  afford  more  than  sixteen 
pounds  of  that  dye,  or  thirty-two  pounds  to  the 
acre,  and  that  what  with  tlie  injury  sustained  by 
his  negroes  during  the  manufacturing,  and  the 
small  produce,  it  barely  paid  expenses.  Now 
my  dear  sir,  if  you  can  obtain  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  of  even  ordinary  'iadigo  from  one 
acre  of  land,  you  never  need  go  away  from  the 
spot  where  you  now  are,  for  there  you  may  ra- 
pidly acquire  a  princely  fortune ;  and  if  this  as- 
sertion of  yours  has  not  been  thrasonically  spo- 
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■ktn,  I  congratulate  you   as   being  on   the   high 
road  to  fortune  and  to  fame. 

In  the  next  place  you  have  asserted  that  in 
"  vour  opinion  no  substitute  for  woad  can  be 
found,"  and  that  "  the  attempt  to  i)roduce  cer- 
tain colours  with  any  thing  else  would  be  imper- 
fect, expensive  and  mischievous."  This  is  strong 
language,  and  pre-supposes  that  you  have  in 
your  possession,  either  from  your  own  practice, 
or  from  that  of  some  other  persons  equally  res- 
pectable, documents  to  prove  that  no  other  plant 
can  be  successfully  used  in  place  of  woad ;  if 
you  are  in  possession  of  such,  you  cannot  con- 
fer a  greater  favour  on  mankind  than  by  making 
it  known.  Thosp  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  woad,  mast  know  that  it  has  a 
double  operation  in  the  bluo  vat — that  it  acts 
both  as  colouring  matter  and  as  a  medium  of 
fermentatioi.,  and  tliat  the  former  is  brought 
into  action  by  the  latter.  Now,  notwithstanding 
your  broad  assertion  that  every  substitute  for  it 
must  have  a  mischievous  tendency,  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  il  any  plant  can  be  found  contain 
ing  an  equal  quantity  of  colouring  matter,  with 
succulent  juices  sufficient  to  bring  that  colour- 
ing matter  into  action,  it  cannot  but  answer  as 
good  a  purpose  as  woad ;  and  further,  that  if  a 
plant  can  be  found  containing  a  much  greater 
portion  of  colouring  matter,  with  the  necessa- 
ry succulent  juices,  it  must  answer  a  better 
purpose  than  woad.  That  the  indigofira,  tincto 
ria,  or  the  wild  indigo  plant,  is  the  very  ma- 
terial that  will  be  found  superior  to  it,  produ- 
cing more  colouring  matter  that  shall  be  superior 
in  permanency  and  brilliancy,  I  shall,  against 
your  bare  assertion,  bring  the  authority  of 
Francis  Cauch,  Anderson,  Roberts,  Mungo  Park, 
Marsden  and   Barrow. 

You  wish  to  know  "if  there  be  a  demand  for 
■woad  here."  1  have  had  woad  for  sale  in  this 
city  for  about  twelve  months,  of  prime  quality, 
and  highly  approved  of  by  those  who  have  used 


will  be  found  in  the  Artist's  Manual,  published 
ten  years  since,  by  Doctor  James  Cutbush,  now 
of  the  Cadet  Establishment,  West  Point — a 
work  containing  a  great  fund  of  highly  valuable 
information,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  owned  by 
every  person  capable  of  purchasing  it  as  a  book 
of  reference. 

You  further  ask  me  to  give  a  description  of 
the  wild  Indigo  plant  i"  I  advise  you  to  enquire  of 
any  Botanist  in  your  town  to  show  you  that  plant 
growing  wild  in  your  woods,  that  is,  a  species  of 
the  indigofeua.  HOPSON. 

GUINEA  GRASS. 
Extracted  from  the  IVilmington  Recorder,  A"ort/i 
Carolina,  by  request  of  the  -.uriter. 
Mr.  Smith,  I  am  so  much  convinced  of  the  im- 
mense importance,  of  introducing  the  culture  and 
propagation  of  the  Guinea  Grass,  and  of  the  high- 
ly beneficial  consequences  that  will  reward  those 
who  will  take  the  little  trouble  of  trying  faith- 
fully, an  experiment,  that  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  making  one  more  effort  to  bring 
it  into  notice.  The  paper  you  published  was  too 
long  for  the  attention  of  many  readers,  and  the 
facts  too  scattered  to  obtain  their  particular  no- 
tice and  recollection.  I  therefore  offer  you  an 
opportunity,  of  essentially  serving  your  customers 
and  country,  by  sending  you  a  short  but  distinct 
view  of  the  important  subject,  from  a  former 
publication,  with  an  account  of  my  own  success. 

GUINEA  GRASS. 

If  it  be  found  to  succeed  in  North  Carolina,  it 
will  be  more  valuable  than  the  discovery  of  a 
gold  mine. 

Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  in  Jamaica,  considered  it 
next  in  importance  to  the  sugar  cane.  Most  of 
the  grazing  farms  throughout  the  island  were  ori- 
ginally created,  and  are  still  supported,  chiefly  by 
means  of  this  valuable  herbage.  Hence  the  plen- 
ty of  norned  cattle  for  the  butcher  and  planter  ; 
which  is  such,  that  few  markets  in  Europe  can 


>t,  and  m  that  time  I  have  sold  about  th.rty  hun-  j-^,.,,;^,^   ^^^^  ^^   ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

dred :  how  much  others  have  disposed  of  during      ^^^       ^^.^^  Jamaica. 

the   same  period   I  cannot   inform^  you.     I    have       It  yields  a  quantity  of  grass  and  hay  almost  ex- 


now  between  two  and  three  tons  in  the  market 
and  have  offered  it  at  a  low  price.  The  fact  is 
that  only  a  few  of  the  manufacturers  are  as  yet 
in  the  way  of  using  woad,  and  for  your  further 
information,  I  must  observe,  that  a  gentleman 
■who  has  land  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose 
is  about  to  undertake  the  manufacture,  secundum 
artem,  and  he  is  determined  to  sell  it  at  a  mode- 
rate profit,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
consumption. 

On  your  second  query,  whether  "  the  manu- 
facturers here  would  give  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  dyeing,"  I 
am  not  competent  to  determine  ;  and  if  I  were, 
it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  give  advice  on 
the  subject,  as  I  have  a  work  ready  for  the  press, 
the  price  of  which  will  not  exceed  three  dollars, 
■which,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  will  give  in- 
struction on  every  process  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, and  of  every  colour  in  dyeing.  Should 
this  work  prove  deficient,  it  is  very  likely  that 
your  knowledge  may  then  become  doubly  valua- 
ble. 

The  answer  to  your  first  query  will  be  an  an- 
swer to  your  third. 

You  request  also  to  know,  "if  any  persons 
here  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  manufacture  of  woad,"  and  if  "  they  would 
be  willing  to  give  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
it."  These  are  questions  which  none  but  those 
■who  ipay  happen  to  require  it  can  answer.  The 
best  instructions,  that  wei-'e  ever  given  for  manu 
facturingcf  woad,  are  contained  in  a  letter  fron 
the  late  Mr.  John  Parish  to  the  Bath  atid  ff  es. 
of  England  Agricultural  Societt/,  a.  cc^y  of  which 


yields  a  quantity 
ceeding  belief. 

From  not  more  than  six  plants,  a  pint  of  seed 
was  given  to  one  person.  No  doubt  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  product. 

In  the  East  Indies  it  grows  to  the  height  of  se 
ven  feet — admits  of  being  frequently  cut — makes 
excellent  hay.     Cattle  eat  it  both  in  a  fresh  and 
dry  state  with  great  avidity. 

Colonel  Laurens,  formerly  President  of  Con 
gress,  Ambassdor,  Sec.  sowed  one-fourth  of  an 
acre,  of  vej-y  indifferent  land,  in  drills.  Seed 
sprung,  and  soon  covered  tlie  ground  with  grass 
four  feet  high  and  upwards.  In  August,  divided 
one  of  the  roots  into  twenty-eight  parts,  which 
were  immediately  replanted.  Every  part  took 
root  and  grew  finely. 

Dr.  Brown  sowed  the  seed  in  the  city  of  Natches, 
in  the  month  of  April,  in  holes  two  feet  apart. — 
When  the  plants  attained  a  proper  size,  he  took 
them  up,  and  dividing  the  roots,  set  them  out 
when  the  soil  was  wet,  filling  up  the  ground  he 
had  appropriated  for  the  experiment.  Began  to 
cut  the  grass  on  the  16th  July  ;  164  stalks  from 
6  to  7  feet  high,  growing  from  ane  root,  weighed 
together  .30  pounds.  On  the  10th  September,  a 
second  cutting  from  one  seed,  weighed  35  pounds 
— the  number  of  stalks  were  184,  some  of  which 
measured  ten  feet  eleven  inches  in  length.  Some 
part  of  the  lot  very  poor  soil — grass  there  6  and 
T  feet  high. 

One  acre  will  more  than  support  five  horses 
most  abundantly  the  year  round.  One-eighth  of 
an  acre,  of  very  fertile  land,  near  Fort  Adams, 
from  plants  set  out  the  first  and  second  week  in 
May,  •without  any  (rouble  excefit  cutting  down 


the  first  growtli  of  grass  on  the  20th  June,  say 
in  five  to  .six  weeks  allowed  cutting  for  plough 
horses  and  mules,  and  supplied  them  with  as  much 
as  they  could  eat  during  the  whole  summer.  On 
the  2.1th  September  it  had  been  cut  four  times, 
and  in  two  weeks  would  be  cut  tlic  fifth. 

From  twenty  roots,  the  fourth  cutting  yielded 
250  lbs.  of  green  grass. 

No  kind  of  grass  supports  the  heat  of  the  sun 
better — and  from  the  first  of  July  until  killed  by 
the  frost,  it  will  afford  a  constant  and  abundant 
supply  of  green  food. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  danger  from  frost  is  over,  and  the  plants 
set  out  when  two  or  three  inches  high.  Thev 
will  readily  take  root.  A  basket  or  two  of  the 
young  plants  will  be  sufficient  for  an  acre. 

Seed  may  be  had  at  J.  Gale's,  store,  Raleigh, 
at  25  cents  a  paper,  containing  four  ounces.* 

it?"  One  hundred  filants  \io\i\d  enable  a  poor 
family  to  keep  a  cow  in  town,  or  supply  a  dray 
horse  with  food  all  the  summer. 

EXPERIENCE. 

5th  July,  1822. 
About  the  20th  of  May,  Mr.  A.  S.  Allen  having 
kindly  brought  me  some  seed,  which  Mr.  Gales 
obligingly  sent  me,  I  sowed  part  of  it  in  a  bed 
52  feet  long  by  5  feet  wide,  in  three  drills.  From 
it  I  have  planted  out,  at  SmithviUe,  187  roots,  in  a 
bed  23  feet  square.  I  have  planted  an  irregular 
piece,  at  home,  with  200  roots;  and  from  the  same 
bed  many  more  roots  can  and  ought  to  betaken,  it 
having  been  sown,  by  an  unskilful  hand,  irregu- 
larly and  too  thick.  This,  with  a  little  difference 
of  soil  at  one  end  of  the  bed  from  the  other,  oc- 
casions the  grass  to  be  uneven.  Some  of  it  ac- 
tually measures  a  little  upwards  of  6  feet  6  inches. 
I  should  have  begun  to  cut  this  day,  [July  5] — 
but  observing  that  Dr.  Brown,  who  sowed  as  ear- 
ly as  April,  at  Natches,  began  only  the  16th  Ju- 
ly, I  think  I  shall  defer  it  till  that  day.  Besides 
the  above  bed,  which  I  shall  call  my  experiment 
bed,!  have  sowed  a  much  larger  space  of  ground, 
from  which  I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  give  li- 
berally, to  any  persoi\s,iuithout  disci?ictio7i,  disposed 
to  give  it  due  attention,  and  who  will  leave  their 
names  with  you,  and  the  size  of  the  piece  of 
ground  they  wish  to  fill.  I  will  endeavour  to  have 
these  plants  in  town  on  Thursday,  by  sending  a 
boat  on  purpose,  and  with  pleasure. 

COLUMELLA. 

AGAIN. 

13th  July,  1822. 

The  Guinea  Grass  that  was  a  little  upwards  of 
6  feet  6  inches  on  the  5th  inst.  was  measured  yes- 
terday, and  was  then  upwards  of  8  feet  6  inches, 
and  has  put  out  a  fine  ear.  According  to  the 
intention  expressed,  I  made  my  first  cutting 
on  the  16th  ;  but  I  was  too  late  for  more  than 
half,  which  has  gone  to  seed.  Is  it  not  extraor- 
dinary, that  in  this  more  northern  climate  than 
Natches,  the  grass  sown  on  the  20th  May  here, 
should  advance  to  maturity  so  much  soonerthat  Dr. 
Brown's,  sowed  in  April  ?  More  than  half  of 
mine  being  too  far  advanced  to  cut  ;  from 
those  stalks  I  expect  to  raise  plenty  of  seed  to 
give  away.  This  rapid  maturity  is  ample  proof 
that  the  Guinea  Grass  will  succeed  completely  in 
North  Carolina.  COLUMELLA. 

I  send  you  a  stalk  of  8  feet  6  inches,  not  yet 
put  out  in  ear;  therefore  it  may  be  well  supposed 
not  near  its  full  growth. 


*  NOTE. 

We  have  several  times  received  seeds  from  our 
correspondents,  who  styled  then  Guinea  Grass 
Seeds ;  and,  altho'  the  parcels  were  very  different, 
yet  each  cultivator  seemed  to  think,  that  the  seeds 
sent  by  himself  were  really  those  of  Guinea 
Grass. 

We   sowed  one  of  these  kinds  which  we  re- 
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ceived  from  North  Carolina  and  the  District  oflei's. — 5.    Butchers. — 6.    Vintners. — 7.    Tailors. — 

Columbia the  plants   matured,  and  we  give    a  8.  Smiths. — 9.  Odd  Fellows' Society. — 10.  Brick. - 

partial  representation  thereof  below  :    Scf  Fig.  1.  layers.— 11.  Plasterers.— 12^Gardeners.— 13.  Prif- 
The    seeds  thereof    are  nearly   three   times  as 
large  as  red   clover  seed.     We  had  some,  pre- 
cisely like   thcni,   sent  to   us  last  s\immer,   and 


these  were  called  Egyptian  Millet  Seeds.  Tl 
plant  is  mentioned  in  No.  13,  pages  103 — 4,  of 
our  present  vol.  and  we  shall  receive  a  par- 
cel of  seed  this  winter,  as  therein  stated,  for  gra- 
tuitous distribution. 

Of  the  other  kind,  we  did  not  pl.int  any  ;  but 
we  are  enabled  to  give  the  representation.  Fig.  2, 
from  some  sprigs  of  Guinea  Grass  that  were  ob- 
tained from  Jamaica — we  compared  the  chaffy 
buds  on  these,  with  some  which  we  received  in  a 
clean  state,  from  Dr.  Jno.  S.  Bellinger,  of  Dun 
cansville,  Barnwell  District,  South  Carolina,  and 
found  them  to  be  precisely  similar.  An  account 
of  his  cultivation  of  this  Grass  and  its  immense 
pi-oduct,  may  be  seen  in  our  third  volume,  page 
331 


-15.  The 


If  the  Grass  grown  by  CoLusiErLA,  resemble 
fig.  1,  and  if  that  grown  by  Dr.  Brown,  at  Natches, 
be  represented  in  fig.  2,  then  is  the  difference  in 
the  ripening  of  their  seeds  explained. 

The  reader  may  find  avaluable  article  on  Gui 
nea  Grass,  in  our  first  volume.  No.  21,  pages 
163 — 5,  furnished  by  our  much  esteemed  corres- 
pondent J M .    It  details  the  experiments 

made  with  this  grass  by  Dr.  Brown,  in  Mississippi 
state,  and  by  Henry  Laurens  in  South  Carolina — 
with  its  history  and  Botanical  Description. 

F.d.  Am.  Farmer. 


FROM  A  HVKRPOOI.  PAPER. 

PRESTON  (;UILD. 

Monday,  fjeftt.  2. — The  important  and  inter- 
esting ceremony  of  "  Preston  Guild,"  commenced 
this  day.  At  an  early  hour  the  Union  Standard 
was  displayed  on  the  tower  of  the  parish  church, 
and  the  morning  was  ushered  in  by  the  ringing 
of  bells,  the  inspiring  sound  of  martial  music, 
and  the  noisy  clang  of  hammers  employed  in 
erecting  various  buildings.  The  several  trades 
and  societies  were  ranged  under  the  respective 
banners,  and  all  were  actively  engaged  in  setting 
themselves  off  to  the  best  advantage.  At  half 
past  nine  o'clock  the  Mayor,  accompanied  by  the 
Recorder,  Mr.  Justice  Park,  and  the  Rev.  Vicar, 
arrived  at  the  Town-hall,  in  a  carriage  drawn 
by  four  horses,  escorted  by  a  large  party  of  the 
Cotton-spinners.  His  Worship  received  the 
putations  from  the  trades,  and  the  arrangement 
being  completed,  at  seven  minutes  past  ele\'en 
the  procession  started  for  the  parish  church  in 
the  following  order : 


ters  and  Bookbinders.— 14.  Free-masons 
Mayor  and  Corporation. 

The  whole  of  the  persons  comprising  the  pr.i- 
cession  were  dressed  in  new  apparel,  with  sash- 
es and  rosettes.  The  banners  were  the  most 
splendid  ever  witnessed.  Before  the  Spinners 
and  others  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade,  cotton 
trees  were  carried,  and  can-iages,  drawn  by 
horses,  contained  the  steam  engines  and  differ- 
ent machinery  employed  in  that  business,  all  at 
full  work,  and  superintended  by  able  workmen, 
who  were  chiefly  dressed  in  white  clothing. — 
The  exhibition  had  a  most  pleasing  and  novel 
effect.  Between  each  carriage  walked  40  men, 
with  white  sashes,  and,  on  a  rose-coloured  ground, 
the  inscription  "  Success  to  the  Spindle,"  "  Pros- 
perity to  the  Warpers,"  &c.  &:c.  The  proces- 
sion of  the  Master  Tailors  claimed  particular  no- 
tice, and  excited  much  laughter,  from  its  singu- 
larity. The  Smiths  were  preceded  by  two  stout 
men,  in  antique  dresses,  carrying  axes,  followed 
by  two  others,  one  in  mail  and  the  otlier  in  brass 
armour.  The  Carpenters  and  Joiners'  Compa- 
ny had  a  splendid  effect  ;  each  man  carried  a 
wand,  surmounted  with  a  gilt  square  and  com- 
pass. The  "  Paradise  Lodge  of  Gardners"  were 
greatly  admired.  A  large  crown  of  flowers  pre- 
ceded the  individuals  composing  the  lodge,  toge- 
ther with  poles  bearing  specimens  of  the  choicest 
fruits.  Two  children  raised  in  a  car  of  flowers, 
sui'mounted  with  trees,  personified  Adam  and  Eve, 
the  serpent  being  placed  between  them,  with  a 
large  apple  in  its  mouth.  The  Printers  and  Book- 
binders came  in  deservedly  for  a  great  share  of 
public  attention.  In  a  large  vehicle  a  printing- 
press  was  seen  at  full  work,  striking  off  various 
mottos,  which  were  eagerly  purchased.  On  the 
aide  of  the  cari'iage  appeared  the  words — "  Print- 
ing invented  in  1440," — and  on  the  flags — Liber- 
tun  non  Ikentia"  and  "  S/7  lux,  ct  lux  f nit." — 
Next  came  the  Odd  Fellows,  attired  in  the  ec- 
centric dress  of  their  order.  The  Free-masons, 
decorated  with  their  several  orders,  closed  the 
procession,  and  lined  the  way  from  the  Town- 
hall  to  the  church,  for  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  and 
members  of  the  Coi'poration,  who  proceeded  on 
foot,  together  with  the  officers  of  the  city,  bear 
ing  the  Mace,  &c.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Vicar,  from  the  4th  verse  of  the  122d 
Psalm  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  Divine  Service, 
the  procession,  in  order  given  above,  paraded  all 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town  back  to  the 
Town-hall,  where  the  bands  played  "  God  Save 
the  King"  ».v,<\  "  See  the  con(juering  Hero  comes.'' 
The  Mayor  and  Corporation  walked  the  whole 
of  the  distance,  though  the  rain  poured  very  fast. 
The  whole  line  of  procession  was  thronged  with 
sjjectators,  together  with  the  tops  of  houses  and 
churches.  The  windows  presented  a  brilliant 
assemblage  of  beauty  and  fashion.  In  the  even 
ing  the  opening  of  Guild  Ball  was  numerously 
attended,  and  displayed  a  scene  of  beauty,  ele- 
gance and  fashion,  unrivalled  in  this  town,  and 
perhaps  in  the  county.  The  dresses  of  the  la- 
dies were  particularly  splendid,  uniting  the  very 
height  of  fashion,  with  classical  chasteness.  Sil- 
ver lama  over  white  muslin,  with  a  profusion  of 
pearl  ornaments,  in  a  variety  of  devices  of  loops, 
broaches,  tiaras,  necklaces,  &c.  was  the  prevail- 
ing costume.  The  simplicity  and  elegance  of  the 
general  appearance,  was  uncommonly  attractive 
and  beautiful. 

Second  Day,  Tuesday. — The  processionsof  Mon- 
day were  gay  and  imposing,  but  the  splendour  and 
fascination  of  the  Jubilee  were  reserved  for  this 


ntended  honouring  her  with  their  company  in 
the  ladies'  procession,  which  moved  to  the  pa- 
rish churcli  at  half-past  ten,  attended  by  the  com- 
panies and  societies ;  after  divine  service,  the 
whole  i)araded  round  the  market  place,  and  thro* 
Cheapside  to  the  Town-hall.  The  procession 
was  led  by  the  officiating  lady  mayoress,  supported 
by  the  mayor  and  his  chaplain.  The  Countess 
of  Wilton,  with  tlie  Hon.  .VIr.  Stanley,  followed, 
ind  they  were  succeeded  by  a  train  of  ladies, 
which  extended  from  the  church  to  the  market- 
place. 


1.  Tanners',  Skinners',  Curriers',  and  Glovers', 
company. — 2.  Sj)inners,  Weavers.and  Woolcomb-jday.     The  Mayoress  attended  at  the  Town-hall 
ers. — i.  Shoemakers.— 4.   Carjienters   and  Join- [at  half-past  nine,  to   receive   tho*e  ladies    who 


LETTER  IL  O.-i   L'Aii.  P03II  LAWS. 

Sir — I  have  failed  in  the  object  of  my  first 
letter,  if  I  have  not  proved  that  the  cause  of 
charity  gains  nothing  from  Legislative  inter- 
ference. I  shall  fail  in  the  present,  if  I  do  not 
convince  you  that,  the  attempts  of  a  Legisla- 
)  make  people  charitable  have  a  ten- 
dency directly  the  reverse.  The  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  legislative  establishment  is  to  pre- 
vent begging  and  vagrancy  ;  that  is,  to  prevent 
applications  being  made  to  individuals  for  occa- 
sional and  temporary  relief,  or  in  other  words, 
to  limit  the  opportunities  which  those  charita- 
bly disposed  would  otherwise  have  of  exercising 
their  liberality  ;  and  to  furnish  the  unfeeling 
with  a  ready  and  plausible  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing their  duties.  The  benevolence  of  a  truly 
man,  whose  charity  is  a  principle  and  not 
an  impulse,  is  a  fixed  system.  An  application 
to  such  a  man  for  aid  would  be  neither  granted 
nor  refused  without  inquiry.  If  the  object  pro- 
d  deserving  and  distressed,  a  proper  sense  of 
his  duty  would  not  permit  him  to  be  satisfied 
with  relieving  the  immediate  distress ;  but  his 
conscience  would  impel  him  to  attempt  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause  of  misery,  and  to  afford  such 
assistance  as  would  have  permanentlv  beneficial 
eftect.  If  the  cause  of  the  poor  man^s  suffering 
be  only  accidental  or  temporary,  the  pious 
christian  will  teach  him  patience  and  fortitude, 
exhort  him  to  hope  for  better  times,  support  him 
in  adversity,  point  out  the  mode  and  provide 
him  with  the  means  of  renewed  exertion.  But 
the  law  has  directed,  that  such  application  shall 
be  made,  not  to  the  christian,  but  to  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor.  In  the  time  of  sorrow,  then  th  ; 
distressed  man  applies  to  these  overseers  with 
the  confidence  of  relief.  He  is  examined  with 
suspicion  and  insults,  or  perhaps  received  with- 
out any  examination  at  all  :  he  is  treated  pro- 
bably with  rudeness  or  contempt  at  the  best, 
with  indifference  and  unconcern  for  his  suffer- 
ing ;  finally,  conscious  of  the  curses  which  the 
additional  expense  of  his  subsistence  calls  down 
upon  him,  he  is  ordered  to  the  Poor-House, 
than  which,  he  had  better  have  been  committed  t  > 
prison.  The  same  inequity,  profligacy,  and  de- 
bauchery reigns  in  one  as  in  the  other.  The 
same  love  of  idleness,  the  same  hatred  of  ho- 
nest industry,  tlie  same  contempt  for  laws,  whe- 
ther human  or  divine,  the  same  cunning  and 
falsehood,  the  sime  resolution  to  prey  upon 
their  fellow  men,  and  the  same  propensity  to 
blaspheme  their  Creatoi-,  rules  the  poor-house, 
(at- least  such  as  I"  have  seen)  and  the  prison. 
Of  the  two,  I  think  the  prison  least  dangerous 
to  morals,  since  in  that  a  general  intercourse  of 
its  inmates  is  under  severe  restrictions,  and 
most  external  sources  of,  and  incitements  to  vice 
are  excluded.  Can  a  man,  plunged  in  such  a 
sink  of  corruption,  come  forth  uncontaminated  ? 
— placed  in  such  a  pestilential  vapour,  can  he  as  • 
cape  contagion  ?  Will  he  not  be  liable  to  con  • 
tract  the  nioial  diseases  of  his  companions,  and 
prefer  a  life  of  idleness  and  debauchery,  at  the 
public  expense,  to  bread  hardly  earned  by  coli- 
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stant  and  laborious  toil  ?  But  suppose  a  luira 
cle,  let  him  go  out  unhurt  finm  the  furnace  of 
this  fiery  trial  ;  let  his  social  qualities  resist  the 
force  of  example  ;  let  his  affections  be  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  persuasion ;  and  his  morality  impe- 
netrable to  the  shafts  of  ridicule — what  good 
has  the  legislature's  charity  done  him  ?  Can 
*  they  recompense  the  torture  of  his  feelings 
vhile  caged  in  this  earthly  pandemonium  ?  Can 
they  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  his  terrors  for 
the  safety  of  his  soul  ?  Can  they  chase  away 
the  shadows  of  guiltiness  which  have  haunted 
him  since  the  impure  contact  ?  Or  can  he, 
■when  want  again  assails  him,  implore  aid  from 
such  hands,  on  such  terms?  A  legislature's 
charity,  then,  does  not  seem  the  most  proper 
or  the  most  efficient  for  the  subject  of  that 
charity,  even  when  he  is  most  deserving. — If 
the  sphei-e  of  a  truly  benevolent  man's  exertions 
is  contracted  by  the  effect  of  Poor  Laws,  will 
they  not  reduce  into  a  still  narrower  compass  the 
charities  of  a  more  numerous  class  ? — those  whose 
only  charity  consists  in  giving  money.  The  great- 
er portion  of  this  class  have  much  feeling,  but  at 
least  as  much  dislike  to  trouble  ;  they  are  indeed 
humane,  but  their  apathy  cannot  be  made  to  yield 
to  the  active  offices  of  humanity.  There  are 
some  of  these  men,  who,  if  they  had  the  pro- 
per sum  in  change  to  give  to  a  beggar,  would 
bestow  it  freely,  but  who  would  not  walk  twen- 
ty yards  to  procure  it.  Such  men  give  money 
to  the  miserable,  not  more  from  charity  than  from 
selfishness,  and  a  love  of  their  own  ease.  They 
suffer  less  in  giving  a  few  dollars  to  the  wretch- 
es whom  accident  casts  in  their  way,  than  they 
would  suffer  from  a  reflection  that  possibly  one 
of  those  objects  had  actually  died  for  want  of 
that  relief  which  they  withheld.  The  Poor 
Laws  do  not  increase  the  charities  of  this  class — 
they  take  away  its  principal  motive  to  benevo- 
lence— since  they  assure  it  that  the  poor  shall 
not  actually  die,  nor  even  be  in  any  gi-eat  danger 
of  starvation.  Those  who  would  support  the 
poor  from  the  ostentation  of  humanity  are  de- 
prived of  that  inducement,  since  a  man  can 
gain  little  credit  by  doing  that,  which,  if 
he  does  not  do,  will  be  as  well  or  better  done 
by  the  law.  And  thus,  one  of  the  most  copious 
sources  of  charity  is  destroyed  by  the  operation  of 
the  Poor  Laws. 

There  is  yet  another  class  (a  small  one  I  fear) 
whose  chai-ities  the  Poor  Laws  completely  par- 
alize.  It  consists  of  those  whose  reading  and 
reflections  have  convinced  them  of  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  such  a  system,  and  whose  prin- 
ciples of  justice  towards  their  country  and  pos- 
terity forbid  the  indulgence  of  their  feelings  in 
acts  of  charity,  which  will  but  increase  the 
evils  of  pauperism,  and  hasten  that  catastrophe, 
which  the  Poor  Laws,  if  persisted  in,  must  una- 
voidably produce. — It  may  be  objected  to  this 
letter  that  the  picture  which  I  have  drawn  of 
the  Poor-house  is  better  suited  to  a  declamation 
than  a  serious  argument.  I  can  only  reply  that 
I  have  painted  faithfully  from  that  Poor-house 
■with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  and  which 
ought  to  be  as  well  regulated  as  any  in  the  state  ; 
and  that  I  hope  to  pi-ove  hereafter  that  the 
better  the  condition  and  the  regulations  of  Poor- 
houses,  the  more  quickly  will  that  rum  arrive, 
which  it  is  my  object  to  guard  against :  and  if 
it  were  even  possible  to  make  the  labour  of  pau- 
pers nearly  but  not  entirely  support  themselves 
in  Poor-houses,  the  dangers  I  apprehend  would 
be  increased  and  hastened. 

I  remain,  with  respect,  8cc.  LUCIUS. 

GAS  LIGHTS. 

As  the  City  Gas  Company  are  proceeding  with 

great  rapidity  in  completing  their  works,  and  lay- 


ing the  iiipes  for  conveyingthc  gas,  a  few  remarks  drawings,  books  and   j)apcrs,  amounted  aniuially 
on  Uic   proposed  method  of  illumination  may    be  [to  upwards  of  .£,i'j.     All  the    workmen   employ- 


useful  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  subject. 

There  are  at  present  but  very  few  of"  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  in  Great  Britain 
which  this  method  of  lighting  is  not  in  use,  and 
its  superiority  over  every  other  mode  of  ol)tain- 
ing  light  is  so  great  that  the  gas  light  system 
has  been  introduced  into  Russia,  Germany, 
France,  Portugal  and  many  other  parts  of  Ei>- 
ropc. 

The  theory  of  the  production  of  gas  light  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  our  usual  method  of  ob- 
taining light.  In  our  common  lamps,  candles, 
&c.  the  wick  by  capillary  attraction  conveys 
the  oil,  tallow,  or  other  inflammable  substances 
to  the  point  where  it  is  consumed.  The  flame 
of  the  lamp  or  candle  performs  tlie  office  of  a  re- 
tort and  fire,  and  decomposes  the  oil  or  tallow  ; 
the  gas  thus  produced  takes  fire,  keeping  up  the 
process  of  decomposition,  and  at  the  same  time 
affords  us  light. 

The  proposed  plan  of  employing  gas  lights  is 
then  nothing  more  than  performing  on  a  great 
scale  what  is  effected  by  each  lamp  or  candle 
now  used.  Instead  of  the  trouble  of  filling  lamps, 
removing  the  crust  of  charcoal  that  collects 
around  the  wicks,  or  flies  off  in  sparks,  (and 
which  is  the  deposition  from  the  oil  during 
its  decomposition,  or  convertion  into  gas)  we  are 
to  be  presented  with  all  the  illuminating  pro- 
perties of  the  oil    without  its  charcoal. 

The   oil   is   to  be  decomposed  in  iron  vessels. 


ed  in  my  establishment  consider  Mfst' ^n«  tights 
as  the  greuust  btessing,  and  I  have  only  to  add 
that  the  light  we  now  enjoy  were  it  to  be  produ- 
ced by  means  of  Argaml's  lamps  or  candles, 
v/ould  cost  at  least  ii350  per  annum." 

I\Ir.  Cook,  a  manufacturer  of  metal  toys  at 
Birmingham,  and  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
adopt  the  use  of  gas,  writes  thus—"  in  all  trades 
in  which  the  blow  pipe  is  used  with  oil  and 
cotton,  or  where  charcoal  is  employed  to  pro- 
duce a  moderate  heat,  the  gas  flame  will  be 
found  much  superior  both  as  to  quickness  and 
neatness  in  the  work ;  the  flame  is  sharper,  and 
is  constantly  ready  for  use  ;  while  with  cotton 
and  oil,  or  charcoal,  the  workman  is  always 
obliged  to  wait  for  his  lamp  or  coal  getting  up, 
that  is  till  it  is  sufficiently  on  fire  to  do  his  work. 
Thus  a  great  quantity  of  oil  is  always  burned 
away  useless;  but  with  the  gas  the  moment  the 
stop-cock  is  turned,  the  lamp  is  ready,  and  not 
a  moment  is  lost." 

POPULATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 

According  to  a  Satistical  Chart,  published  in 
a  Neapolitan  journal,  the  universal  population 
of  the  Globe  is  632,000,000  thus  subdivided — 
172,000,000  in  Europe  ;  330,000,000  in  Asia  ; 
"0,000,000  in  Africa  ;  40,000,000  in  America  ;  and 
20,000,000  in  the  other  parts. 

Estimate  by  approximation — In  Europe,  Births, 
per  annum  6,371,370;    per   diem,  17,458;   hour, 


audits    gaseous,    or  illuminating   part   collected  r27  ;  minute' 6-^  '  second    1 

m  a  large  receiver,  from  which  it  will  pass   out}     Deaths,  pe'r  annum,  5,058,822;  per  diem,  13,860; 
in   the  state  ot  an  air  to  the  pipes  in  the  streets,! hour  5-7  .  min^g   9  ' 

and  thence  to  each  lamp,  where   it  will  be  set!     In' the 'entire   universe-Births,   per    annum, 
fire  to  like   any  other  lamp.     The   gas  will  tio?  23,407,407  ;  per  diem,  64,130  ;  hour,  2,672  ;    mi- 
take  hre  ot  itselj  on  us  escape  into   the    atmos-  nntp   44_ 
phere,   but  only  on  presenting  to  it  some  flaming 


body. 

It  will  be  scarcely  credited  that  many  intelli- 
gent and  in  other  respects  well  informed  per- 
sons, believe  the  reverse  to  be  the  fact — such 
however  is  the  case. 

The  utility  of  gas  lights  is  not  limited  to  the 
purposes  of  illumination — a  gas  lamp  emits  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  as  a  lamp  of  the  usual 
kind,  having  a  flame  of  the  same  size,  and  it  is 
employed  in  Europe  for  various  purposes  in  the 
arts,  as  soldering,  heating  copper  plates,  &c. 
In  proof  of  this  we  shall  extract  some  parts  of 
the  statement  of  persons  who  have  long  used 
gas  lights   for  various  purposes. 

Mr.  Ackerman,  of  London,  who  has  a  very 
extensive  printing  and  engraving  establishment, 
and  whose  name  is  not  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try, states  that  his  printers  use  16  gas  lamps 
instead  of  charcoal  for  heating  their  copper 
plates,  and  that  the  saving  in  consequence  is 
£25  sterling  annually. — The  whole  of  Mr.  Ack- 
erman's  establishment,  his  public  library,  print- 
ing offices  and  work  shops,  together  with  his 
dwelling  house  from  the  kitchen  to  the  drawing 
room,  are  lighted  with  gas  to  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  lights.  The  annual  expenses 
of  lighting  this  establishment  before  the  intro- 
duction of  gas  lights,  he  states  at  £160  sterling 
— the  present  expense  of  gas,  £40  5s. — making 
the  balance  in  favour  of  gas  £119  15s.  per 
year. 

"Such"  he  says,  "  is  the  simple  statement  of 
my  present  system  of  lighting,  the  brilliancy  of 
which  when  contrasted  with  our  former  lights, 
bears  the  same  comparison  to  them  as  a  bright 
summer  sunshine  does  to  a  murky  November  day; 
nor  are  we,  as  formerly,  almost  suffocated  with 
the  effluvia  of  charcoal  and  fumes  of  candles  and 
lamps. — In  addition  to  this,  the  damage  sustain- 
ed by   the  spilling  of  oil  and  tallow  upon  prints. 


nute,  44. 

Deaths,  per  annum,  18,588,235  ;  per  diem, 
50,927  ;  hour,  2,122  ;  minute  Z5. 

Persons  arrived  at  the  age  of  100 — in  1800,  ac- 
cording to  Larrey,  there  were  at  Cairo  35  indi- 
viduals who  had  attained  to  the  age  of  100  and 
upwards.  In  Spain,  in  the  last  age,  were  to  be 
seen  at  St.  Jean  de  Page,  a  town  in  Gallicia,  13 
old  persons,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  110,  and 
the  oldest  127  ;  their  ages  made  together.  1,499 
years.  England  is  generally  accounted  to  con- 
tain, 3,100  individuals  of  100  years  old.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  thei-e 
were  in  Ireland  41  individuals  from  the  age  of 
95  to  104,  in  a  population  of  only  47,000  souls.  In 
Russia,  amongst  891,652  dead,  in  1814,  there 
were  3,531  individuals  of  from  100  to  132  years 
of  age.  In  Hungary,  the  family  of  Jean  Kovin 
has  furnished  the  example  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary longevity.  The  father  lived  172  years, 
his  wife  164  years;  they  were  married  for  143 
years,  and  the  youngest  of  their  chi-ldren  was  115. 

Daniel  Bernaulli  calculated  that  the  innocula- 
tioB  of  the  small-pox  has  been  the  means  of  pro- 
longing human  life  by  three  years,  and  the  new 
observations  of  Duvillard  gave  the  same  result 
from  vaccination. 

FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
At  the  sale  at  Washington  Hall,  on  the  14th, 
in  this  city,  after  the  distribution  of  the  premi- 
ums, the  Crawford  hat,  manufactured  by  Miss 
Harrison,  of  Duchess  county,  which  took  the- 
first  premium,  was  purchased  by  Alexander  Spen- 
cer, Esq.  of  Greenbush,  at  120  dollars;  the  one 
by  Miss  Hedges,  of  East  Hampton,  Long  Island, 
which  took  the  second  premium,  by  John  L.  Gra- 
liam,  Esq.  of  this  city,  at  55  dollars  ;  the  one  by 
Miss  Babcock,  of  the  same  place,  which  had  the 
third  premium,  by  Peter  H.  Schenck,  Esq.  at  50 
dollars ;  and  that  of  the  two  young  ladies  under 
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twelve  years,  of  grabs  from  the  garden  of  colonel 
Rutgers,  by  T.  R.  Smith,  Esq.  of  this  city,  at  31 
dollars.  The  elegant  lace  veil  which  attracted 
so  much  attention,  made  by  Mrs.  Bush,  of  this 
city,  was  purchased  by  John  L.  Graham,  Esq.  at 
21  dollars. 

From  a  Poughkeejisie  Paper,  A''cid  York. 

At  the  Duchess  county  fair  last  week,  Miss  Ju 
LiA  Harrison,  of  Amcnia,  exhibited  the  finest 
imitation  Leghorn  hat,  of  her  own  manufacture, 
even  seen  in  this  country.  She  was  offered  for  it 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  the  spot,  but  re- 
fused to  sell  at  that  price.  It  is  said  that  this  in- 
genious young  lady  was  busily  occupied  for  ten 
weeks  in  the  manufacture  of  this  elegant  article. 
If  she  had  sold  it,  she  would  have  been  paid  for 
her  labor  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  a  week, 
very  tolerable  wages  for  these  hard  times. 

This  meritorious  young  lady,  we  are  happy  to 
learn,  was  much  caressed  at  the  agricultural 
ball.  The  gentlemen  vied  with  one  another,  in 
evincing  their  sense  of  her  superiority.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.  It  must  have  been  gratifying  to 
her  feelings,  and  rouse  the  ambition  of  others. 

From  the  Rochester  Telegraph,  M"ii<  York. 

Arrived  at  this  village  on  Wednesday  last,  the 
canal  boat  Western  Trader,  Captain  Garney, 
from  Utica,  with  a  full  freight  of  emigrants,  con- 
sisting of  eight  families,  in  all  60  persons,  who 
have  come  the  distance  of  150  miles,  for  the  mo 
derate  sum  of  gl  50  each  ;  thus  completely  elu- 
cidating one  of  the  many  important  Benefits  of 
the  great  western  canal. 

TANNING  DISCOVERY. 
Six  weeks  since,  aDplication  was  made  to  a 
person  for  the  loan  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  a 
young  chemist,  who  had  made  a  discovery  ; 
he  was  too  poor  to  substantiate  by  experiment 
The  money  was  obtained,  and  in  a  few  days  re- 
paid by  the  borrower,  already  raised  to  sudden 
affluence  by  the  private  disposal  of  his  invention  : 
It  is  a  new  mode  of  tanning  skins,  combining  such 
rapidity  and  economy,  as  promise  to  tlie  public 
an  immediate  and  immense  advantage.  Raw 
hides  hitherto  lying  twelve  months  in  the  tan 
pit,  and  subjected  to  a  process  otherwise  defec 
tive  and  precarious,  are  now  perfect  leather 
within  six  weeks,  and  at  less  than  half  the  ex 
pense.  The  gentleman  who  bought  the  inven 
ti-on,  is  a  noted  opposition  member  and  contrac- 
tor ;  and  from  the  terms  of  his  stipulation,  we 
tna.y  form  some  judgment  of  the  probable  magni 
tude  of  the  results.  He  lias  paid  him  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  down,  he  has  given  him  obligatory 
deeds  securing  him  £5,000  on  the  first  of  Janua- 
ry, £5,000  per  annum  for  the  four  years  next  suc- 
ceeding, and  afterwards  £'11,000  a  year  for  life  I 
It  is  expected  that  the  price  of  a  pair  of  boots 
will  not  exceed  eight  shillings,  and  a  correspond- 
ing fall  will  be  produced  in  all  articles  of  leathe 
manufacture. — Londo7i   Globe. 

PATENT  GRIDIRON. 

New-York,  12th  Nov.  1822. 
To  Mr.  Mussey. 

I  willingly,  sir,  give  you  my  opinion  on  your 
patent,  economical  utensil,  the  hoUow-harred 
Gridiron,  with  a  Reflector  and  a  Dripping-Pan. 

Broiling  has  been  considered  as  the  most  sa- 
voury, but  at  the  same  time  the  mos-t  wasteful 
way  of  cooking  meat.  Your  invention  removes  in 
a  great  measure,  from  tliis  operation,  the  charge 
of  extravagance,  by'  saving  tlic  fat  and  juice  from 
destruc'.ion  by  the  hot  coals.  The  rays  of  heat 
repelled  from  the  bright  surface  of  tin,  add  to  it 


he  valuable  properties  of  the  Dutch  oven.  Hav- 
ing satisfied  myselt  by  experiment  that  it  is  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  render  flesh  palatable  in  a 
saving  manner,  I  recommend  your  gridiron  and 
ics  appurtenances,  as  a  piece  of  kitchen  appara- 
tus, to  all  house-keepers  who  are  desirous  of 
combining  the  luxury  of  eating  with  frugality  in 
cooking. 

SAMUEL  MITCHELL. 
N,  B.  The  above  Gridiron  may  be  seen  at  this 
office,  and  orders  received  for  them. — ^Vat.  Adv. 


BUTTER. 

This  delicate  and  valuable  domestic  article,  it 
is  known,  is  manufactured  in  considerable  quan 
titles  in  Orange  county.  At  a  recent  cattle  show 
at  Goshen,  it  appeared  that  John  M.  Graham 
made  2535  lbs.  of  butter  from  20  cows.  His  farm 
is  only  95  acres  ;  he  has  39  hogs  kept  on  milk 
which  will  weigh  200  lbs.  each,  when  killed. — 
Col.  Moses  Crawford,  of  Montgomery,  produced 
2051  lbs.  of  butter  from  20  cows.  These  are  va- 
luable jn-oducts. — Y.  Y.  Advertiser. 

■x-SBJU  — 

Vnjiaralleled  Munificence. — The  Hon.  Stephen 
Van  Renssalear,  has  engaged  Professor  A.  Eaton, 
of  Troy,  to  take  a  Geological  and  Agricultural 
Sur\ey  of  the  Great  Canal  route  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo,  a  distance  of  380  miles.  The  survey  is 
to  include  the  breadth  of  ten  miles.  An  accu 
rate  investigation  oi  the  rocks,  soils,  minerals  and 
plants,  is  to  be  made  on  both  sides  of  the  canal. — 
The  method  of  culture  adopted  by  the  best  prac- 
tical farmers  is  to  be  sought  out,  and  all  varieties 
of  soil  to  be  analyzed. — Albany  Daily  Adv. 

BUTTER  MAKING  IN  COLD  OR  WIN- 
TER WEATHER. 

Railway,  JVew  Jersey,  Feb.  24,  1822. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 

Respected  Friend, — Thy  favour  with  the  pa- 
pers came  safe,  for  which  please  to  accept  my 
most  sincere  acknowledgments.  I  feel  myself 
greatly  in  debt  already,  and  have  a  sincere  wish, 
if  1  only  had  the  means,  to  be  in  any  way  useful 
to  the  support  of  a  paper,  which  I  believe  will 
produce  the  most  important  and  beneficial  effects, 
upon  the  agriculture  of  this  country. 

If  not  generally  known,  it  may  be  useful  to 
mention  a  very  easy  and  excellent  method  of 
making  Butter,  in  winter,  or  in  cold  weather,  late 
in  the  fall.  We  began  it  last  fall,  and  have  prac- 
tised it  since  with  uniform  success.  It  consists 
simply  in  heating  the  cream,  instead  of  souring  it, 
in  the  usual  troublesome  and  tedious  manner. — 
The  cream,  as  it  is  skimmed,  is  put  into  a  vessel, 
until  enough  is  collected  for  churning,  'and  kept 
in  any  convenient  place  where  it  will  not  freeze. 
It  is  then  poured  into  a  copper  or  brass  kettle 
and  hung  over  the  fire  until  scalding  hot,  but  is 
not  suffered  to  boil — it  is  then  poured  back  again 
into  the  cream  pot,  and  left  to  stand  till  even- 
ing, by  which  time  it  will  be  nearly  cool,  rather 
cooler  than  new  milk;  it  is  then  churned,  and 
with  us,  has  never  failed  to  produce  good  butter, 
in  a  very  short  time  ;  and  of  a  better  quality  and 
colour  than  when  soured  in  the  usual  way.  It 
is  indeed  scarcely  any  more  trouble  to  make  but- 
ter in  this  way  in  winter,  than  in  the  usual  mode, 
in  summer.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that 
the  fire  be  not  too  strong,  as  if  the  cream  should 
be  in  the  least  burnt,  it  will  give  the  butter  an 
unpleasant  taste. 

I  thought  it  right  to  mention  this  process  to 
you,  as  we  have  found  it  to  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  some  vexation.  And  now  that  we  have 
such  a  convenient  medium,  I  think  it  is  incum- 
ijent  on  all  Farmers  to  report  whatever  they  be- 
lieve may  be  new  and  useful  to  others,  and  leave 


it  with  the  Editor  to  judge  whether  it  may  be 
expedient  or  not  to  publish  our  communications. 
I  am  respectfuUv  thv  friend, 

HUGH  'HARTSHORN. 

CHILLICOTHE  TWIN  CALVES. 
We  were,  on  Saturday  last  in  common  with  ♦ 
a  number  of  persons,  favoured  with  the  sight 
of  these  beautiful  animals.  They  are  7 wins, 
and  were  raised  and  fatted  by  our  resiJi^cted  fel- 
low-citizen, George  Renick,  Esq.  of  this  neigh- 
bourhood. They  are  seven  years  old;  and  for 
size  and  beauty  have  seldom  been  equalled  in 
America.  The  Steer  was  weighed  in  our  pre- 
sence, at  the  Hay  Scales  in  this  town  ;  and  was 
found  to  weigh  2995  pounds.  The  Heifer  is 
nearly  as  large  as  the  Steer,  and  is  supposed 
by  good  judges  to  weigh  within  200  pounds  as 
much  ;  but  as  she  appeared  somewhat  wild,  it 
was  deemed  unsafe  to  weigh  her.  We  under- 
stand that  it  is  Mr.  Renick's  intention  to  take 
them  down  the  river  to  Orleans. 
Chillicothe  Su/i/wrter. 


'^m.m  WAmMma^ 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  29.  1822. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 
White  wheat,  gl  35  to  1  40— Red  do.,  $1  27  to 

I  30— Rye,  70  to  75  cts. — Corn,  48  to  50  cts. — 
Oats,  35  to  37i  cts. — Flour,  best  white  wheat, 
$7  37J— Howard  St.  Superfine,  ^6  87A— Wharf, 
do.  6  12'— do.  do.  5  75- Beans,  $1  25  to  1  37*- 
Peas,  black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Clover  seed,  9  to 
^lO^Timothy  seed,  4  J  to  $5 — Flax  seed,  75  to 
SO — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  34  to  35  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Herrings,  No.  1,  ^3  62A  per  bbl. — 
No.  2,  $3  37  J— Shad,  No.  1,  none— No.  2,  g6— 
Bacon,   round,  10     to   11  cts— Straw,  $10  50  to 

II  per  ton — Hay,  $17  50  to  18. 

No  material  change  in  the  trade  or  prices  of 
Maryland  Tobacco  since  last  report. 


llowscs,  Liots,  and  \jai\ds. 

THOMAS  W.  GRIFFITH, 
At  his  Office  near  the    Exchange,  Baltimore, 
receives,  registers  and   exhibits,  descriptions  of 
all  kinds  of  REAL  ESTATE,  which  it  is  desi- 
rable to  buy,  sell,  exchange  or  rent. 

Property  is  advertised  and  conveyances  made 
when  required,  and  every  other  assistance 
offered  in  effecting  sales  or  purchasers  on  mo- 
derate terms.  Experience  has  proved  that 
much  trouble,  expense  and  delay  have  been  sa- 
ved by  such  agencies,  and  no  doubt  is  enter- 
tained but  the  establishment  will  receive  that 
support  necessary  to  render  the  Office  a  public 
as  well  as  a  private  beoefit. 
October  ISth,  1822. 


At  a  low  /trice,  and  on  a  long-  credit. 
The  FARM. on   Elk  Ridge,  occupied  by  Mr 
H.  Scott,  and  formerly  owned  by  Luther  Mar- 
tin,   Esq.  containing  abeut   1100  acres. 

It  is  situated  about  eleven  miles  from  this  city, 
near  the  Washington  road,  and  is  considered  re- 
markably healthy.  The  situation  is  handsome, 
and  the  land  easily  improved  by  plaster  and  clo- 
ver. This  property  will  be  divided  if  required, 
and  immediate  possession  given.  For  terms  ip- 
ply  to 
ROBERT  8c  JOHN  OLIVER. 

A  Heifer  of  two  years  old,  from  an  import- 
ed Devon  Cow,  by  the  celebrated  I.tiproved 
Durham  Short  Horii  Bull,  Denton.— Price  glOO 
—Apply  to  the  Editor. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


FIRST  VIRGINIA  CATTLE  SHOW. 

OFFICIAL  ACCOU.VT 
Of  tfic  Proceedings  of  the  Fredericksburg  Agri 

cultural  Society  at  their  late  jneeting  j   and  of 

their  Agricultural  Sho'.u. 

The  Society  met,  according  to  notice,  at  the 
Iiidi^  Queen  Hotel,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  of  the 
13th  November,  and  continued  by  adjournment, 
until  the  evening  of  the  14th. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  : 

James  M.  Garnett,  President. 

John  TALiAKERRO.of  Hagley,  Vice  Preaident. 

William  F  Gray,  Secretary. 

John  T.  Ford,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Robert  S.  Chew,  Treasurer. 

Committee  of  Corres/iondenee. 

John  Taliaferro,  Robert  Lewis,  Garrit  Minor, 
Inoch  Mason,  Wm.  F.  Gray. 

Committee  of  Premiums. 

George  Hamilton,  Robert  Lewis,  John  Gray, 
sen.  Wm.  Richardson,  Enoch  Mason,  Carey 
Selden,  Wra.  Bernard,  John  T.  Ford,  James 
Smock,  Henry  Thompson. 


niittce  are  well  convinced,  from  what  they  heard  I  for  some  Pine-Apple  Chees«,  of  his  own  making, 
.'ury  side,   that  the   display   would   greatly  The  making  of  Cheese,  is  a  branch  of  domestic 


have  cxcecde.l  what  it  was,  if  their  worthy,  but 
incredulous  Brethren,  could  only  have  been  per- 
suaded to  believe,  that  such  a  thing  as  a  respect- 
able Agricultural  Show  could  possibly  have  been 
gotten  up,  in  this  part  of  the  Ancient  Dominion. 
The  public  are  now  satisfied,  that  our  Society 
are  quite  in  earnest,  in  what  they  have  so  long 
promised  ;  that  we  have  both  ability  and  the 
will  to  offer  good  premiums,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Agriculture  ;  and  that  it  will  be  entirely 
their  own  fault,  if  hereafter  our  Shows  and  Fairs 
should  not  merit  their  constant  attention,  and 
cordial  support. 

The  Show  was  held  within  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful enclosed  lots  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Thornton,  on  the 
New  Turnpike  Road,  the  use  of  which  he  had 
politely  tendered  to  the  Society.  A  more  eligi 
ble  spot  could  not  have  been  selected.  As  every 
thing  pertaining  to  exhibitions  of  this  sort,  is  new 
in  this  State,  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  some  ne- 
cessary preparation  for  it  would  be  overlooked. 
The  committee,  accordingly,  have  to  notice  a 
deficiency  in  the  enclosures,  designed  for  the 
reception  of  Stock  ;  but  as  the  number  of  Stock 


economy,  too  much  neglected  in  this  State  ;  and 
it  is  hoped,  the  encouragement  held  out  by  the 
Society,  will  induce  many  of  our  Farmers'  wives 
and  daughters  to  try  their  hands  by  the  next 
Show. 


brought  on  the  ground   was  not  very  great,  the 

A  circular  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Al-  [deficiency  was  not  severely  felt  ;  and  this  defect 

bemarle  Agricultural  Society,  accompanied  with 'being  seen,   better  arrangements  will,  of  course, 

certain  proceedings  of  that  society,  proposing  the  be   made  for  the  next  Show,  when   it  may   be 


creation  of  a  fund  for  the  support  of  a  Professor- 
ship of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  inviting  the  co  operation  of  this  society  for 
that  purpose,  was  read — Whereupon  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  meetmg 
highly  approve  of  the  proposition  of  the  Albe- 
niaile  Society  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agri- 


calculated,  that  they  will  be  more  needed. 

The  first  day,  according  to  arrangement,  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  exhibition  and  examina 
tion  of  Stock  ;  the  second,  to  the  examination  of 
Agricultural  Implements,  a  trial  of  Ploughs,  and 
awarding  of  Premiums,  which  were  delivered  by 
the  President  to  the  successful  competitors,  on  the 


cultural  Professorship  at  the  University  of  Vir-jground 

ginia,  and  that  our  President  be  requested  to  ad-      The  following  is  the  result  of  the  sdjudications 

dress  a  letter  to  the  President  of  said  society,  ex-  of  the  Committee. 

pressive  of  this  sentiment  ;  and  also  to  give  gene-       Horses. — A  Silver  Pitcher,  with    emblematic 

ral  notice  to  all  our  members,  that  the  proposition 'devise  and  inscription,  cost  g33,  was  unanimous- 

^'ill  be  taken  into   consideration  at   our  Spring  !ly  awarded  to  Mr.   Ira  Lipscomb,  of  Spotsylva- 

meeting,  there  being  too  few  members  now  pre-  nia,  for  his  Horse.  Sufierior,  as  the  best  Stallion 


sent  to  decide  finally  on  so  important  a  subject, 

On  motion,  Resolved,  unanimously.  That  the 
thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  J.  S.  Skin- 
ner, Esq.  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  for  the 
many  instances  of  polite  attention  to  the  interests 
and  wishes  of  this  society  which  we  have  expe- 
rienced at  his  hands,  and  for  his  meritorious  la- 
bours in  the  cause  of  agriculture  generally. 

Reeolveff,  u!ia?iimously.  That  this  meeting 
"I'iew  with  much  satisfaction,  the  elegant  work- 
manship displayed  on  the  premium  plate  award 
ed  by  the  society  ;  and  that  the  artist,  Mr.  War 
iier,  of  Baltimore,  be  respectfully  recommended 
to  the  patronage  of  our  sister  societies. 
Twenty-five  new  members  were  admitted 
Ordered,  That  the  committee  on  premiums 
cause  a  detailed  report  of  the  exhibition,  toge- 
ther with  such  remarks  as  they  may  deem  pro- 
per, to  be  drawn  up  and  published. 

Ordered,  that  the  address  of  our  President  de- 
livered to  the  citizens  assembled  at  the  Cattle 
Show,  be  published  with  the  proceedings  of  this 
morning. 

Rxtract from  the  Minutes, 

WM.  F.  GRAY,  Sec'y. 

REP0R7  of  the  Committee  afifiointed  to  ftre- 
fiare  for  pubhcation,  an  account  of  the  Freder- 
icksburg Agricultural  Show,  on  the  13th  and 
14th  A''ovember,  1822. 

The  Committee  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  re- 
porting to  their  Fellow  Citizens,  the  result  of  the 
First  Virginia  Agricultural  Skow — inasmuch  as 
the  exhibition  both  of  Stock  and  Agricultural 
Implements,  far  exceeded  their  expectations. — 
The  Show  of  Hprses  and  of  Cattle  was  very  fine 
L   of  Sheep  and  Hogs,  excellent.    And  the  Corn- 


exhibited.  The  Committee  regret,  that  they 
are  not  furnished  with  the  pedigree  of  this  noble 
animal. 

In  regard  to  the  Mares,  although  several  were 
exhibited,  the  Committee  being  divided  in  opi- 
nion, as  to  their  merits,  no  premium  was  award 
ed. 

Bulls. — A  Silver  Pitcher,  with  emblematic  de- 
vice and  inscription,  cost  ^28,  was  awarded  to 
Col.  George  Love,  of  Fauquier,  for  his  Bull 
Pluto,  1  year  and  6  months  old.  Pluto  was  got 
by  the  celebrated  Lancashire  Bull,  called  Rising 
Sun,  imported  from  England  by  Mr.  Smith  Saun- 
ders, of  Kentucky,  and  came  out  of  a  fine  milch 
Cow  of  the  Cross  breed,  belonging  to  General 
Donaldson,  of  Ky.  He  is  a  fine  animal,  and  is 
offered  for  sale  by  his  present  owner. 

Coius. — A  beautiful  Silver  Cream  Cup,  with 
emblematic  device  and  inscription,  cost  §22,  was 
awarded  to  Mr  Geo.  N.  Grymes,  of  King-George, 
for  the  best  Milch  Cow. 

Hogs. — A  Silver  Mug,  cost  glS,  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Hord,  of  Caroline,  for  tho  best 
Sow. 

Shee/i. — A  Silver  Mug,  cost  §15,  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  John  Gray,  of  Travellers'  Rest,  Stafford, 
for  the  best  Ram ;  and 

A  similar  article,  of  same  value,  was  awarded 
to  Capt.  Lewis  W.  D.ingerfield,  of  Spotsylva- 
nia, for  the  best  Mutton. 

Ploughs. — A  Silver  Mug,  value  of  $15,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  McCormick,  of  Fauquier,  for  the 
best  Plough  ;  and  also  a  discretionary  premium 
of  $5,  for  an  Angular  Balance,  by  which  to  ascer- 
tain the  force  necessary  to  move  a  plough. 


Among  the  various  Implements  exhibited,  all 
of  which  appeared  to  be  usefid,  in  their  way,  the 
Committee  examined,  with  much  satisfaction,  the 
following: 

A  Wheat  Fan,  improved  by  Mr.  Meyers,  of 
Georgetown,  (Dist.  of  Col.)  which  turned  with 
great  comparative  ease,  and  had  a  motion  com- 
municated both  to  the  screen  and  the  riddle  by 
the  same  turn  of  the  handle.  But  the  commit- 
tee did  not  deem  it  within  the  rules  of  our  society 
to  award  a  premium  for  it,  although  it  well  de- 
served one. 

Two  Cutting  Boxes  of  simple  construction  and 
considerable  power,  made  by  Mr.  Cochran,  o£ 
Fredericksburg,  which  are  well  calculated  to  save 
labor,  and  would  be  highly  advantageous  on  large 
farms. 

Also,  the  model  of  an  ingeniously  contrived 
Drill  Plough  for  planting  corn,  which  would  be 
of  great  service  on  the  extensive  flat  corn  fields 
of  the  lower  country. 

The  committee  also  noticed  with  much  satis- 
faction, a  beautiful  Counterpane,  made  by  Mr. 
Cummings,  and  a  good  looking  roll  of  cloth  made 
by  Mrs.  Scott,  of  Spotsylvania,  and  fulled  by  Mr. 
Curtis,  of  Fredericksburg.  The  committee  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  at  the  next  Show,  they  will 
have  the  pleasure  of  awarding  some  handsome 
premiums,  for  the  encouragement  of  this  branch 
of  industry  and  ingenuity  ;  being  well  convinced 
that  the  fire-side  manufactories  are  the  best  for 
an  agricultural  people. 

Of  the  Ploughs,  there  were  only  three  tried^; 
McCormick's,  Wood's  of  Freeborn's,  and  Coch- 
ran's.   The  committee  here  subjoin  their  calcu- 
lations, and  leave  it  to  the  public  to  decide. 
M'CORMICK'S. 
Width  of  Furrows  Depth 


1st  trial 
2d  do 
3d  do 
4th  do 

1st  trial 
2d  do 
3d  do 
4th  do 
5th  do 
6th  do 

1st  tri.ll 
2d  do 
3d  do 
4th  do 


16  inches 

14 

15i  7 

14  7i 
FREEBORN'S. 

15  inches  5* 


7  inches 
8J 


12 
11 
11 
11 


COCHRAN'S. 


Sk 

si 

4i 
6' 

''si 


4 


Force. 
330 
330 
330 
330 

3S0 
350 
350 
350 
350 
350 

3S() 
350 
350 

34d 


Sinclair's  Bar  share  Plough,  and  Jenkins',  hav 
ing  their  mould  boards  very  rusty,  and  there  not 
being  time  to  clean  them,  the  committee  thought 
it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  proprietors  to 

ke  any  comparative  trial  of  them. 

?ut  the  most  singular  exhibition  of  all,  and  one 
that  caused  general  amusement,  was  tire  specta- 
cle of  two  little  goats  completely  harnessed  and 
attached  to  a  cait,  in  which  sat  the  driver,  a  man 
weighing  nearly  200  pounds,  who  coursed  his 
proud  looking  little  steeds  about  with  much  ap- 
parent ease  and  security.  They  were  perfectly 
tractable  and  true  to  the  draft.  This  equipage, 
although  intended  by  the  worthy  proprietor 
merely  for  amusement,  conveys  a  good  practical 
lesson  to  husbandmen.  It  shows,  in  a  strikmg 
manner,  what  things  may  be  .iccomplished  with 
our  domestic  animals  by  a  firo/icr  couise  of  eclu- 


Cheese. — A  discretionary  premium  of  §5,   yia.s\eation. 
awarded  to  Mr.  Thos.  Cumings,  of  Spotsylvania,'     The  committee  cannot  refrain  fram  remarking 
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with  resret,  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  premium  at  last  become  sensible  of  the  great  benefits 
plate  prepared  and  offered  by  the  sotiety,  has  not  vvluch  may  result  to  our  agriculture  from  similar 
been  awarded  for  want  of  competitors.  The  meetings  and  exhibitions,  to  the  one  now  before 
beautiful  cup,  for  instance,  offered  for  tlie  best  us.  And  I  beg  leave  to  avail  myself  of  the  pre- 
beef,  was  nut  claimed  by  any  one,  although  good  sent  occasion,  to  offer  my  cordial  congratulations 
beef  is  an  article  in  which  our  section  of  the  to  all  my  agricultural  brethren  who  may  now  be 
country  abounds,  as  our  markets  daily  testify.  It  with  us,  on  this  auspicious  commencement  of  our 
is  hoped  that  this  will  not  be  the  case  at  any  fu-  long  meditated  Agricultural  Shows.  It  is  true, 
ture  Show  ;  but  that  the  munificent  intentions  and  that  we  have  not,  nor  could  we  have,  for  the  first 
laudable  exertions  of  the  society  will  be  met  by  time,  an  exhibition,  to  be  compared  with  the 
a  corresponding  confidence  and  zeal  on  the  part  many  highly  imposing,  and  praise-worthy  spec- 
of  their  fellow  citizens.  tacles   of  a  similar  character,   which    have,  for 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  entire  exhibition  some  years  past,  distinguished  our  sister  States, 
lyas  highly  gratifying.  Kot  less  than  one  thou-  to  the  North.  But  we  behold  enough  to  afford 
sand  spectators  attended  the  first  day ;  all  ap-  us  great  encouragement,  and  a  fair  promise  of 
parently  wishing  well  to  the  cause  ;  and  many  of  much  better  things  hereafter, 
them  determined  to  aid  it  by  something  more  Jt  would  be  passing  strange,  indeed,  at  a  time 
efficient  than  mere  good  v.ishes.  From  this  aus-  when  skill,  zeal,  and  industry  are  pushing  on  all 
picious  commencement,  your  committee  antici-  the  other  arts  of  civilized  life  to  their  highest 
pate  the  happiest  results  :  and  they  look  forward  state  of  attainable  perfection,  if  that  art,  which 
to  our  next  November  Show  as  one  which  will  fjHs  the  purse  and  sustains  the  sword  of  the  na- 
slill  more  satisfactorily  devclope  the  agricultural  tion  ;  that  art,  by  which,  under  God,  we  all  live, 
resources  of  this  section  of 'our  country  ; — stirau-and  move,  and  have  our  being;  which  supplies 
late  our  zeal,  yet  farther  to  augment  tliem  ;  audi  not  only  most  of  the  necessaries,  but  also  of  the 
satisfy  all  parties  interested,  that  few,  if  any  | comforts  and  luxuries  of  our  existence,  should 
means  are  better  adapted  to  promote  the  prospe-i  be  the  only  one  neglected  and  despised  among 
rity  of  every  branch  of  husbandry,  than  well  sus-jus.     Yet  this  has  been  the  fate  of  our  agricul 


tai:-ied  Agricultural  Shows  and  Fai 


ture,  until  within  a  few  years  past.     And  there 


On  the  second  day  of  the  late  meeting  of  thciare  still  some  among  us,  I  fear,  who,  in  their  in 
Fredericksburg  Agricultural  Society,  after  the  fatuated  reliance  upon  the  innate  energies  (as  it 
business  had  been  concluded,  the  Society  partook  i^ivould  appear)  of  their  art,  or  on  some  other  yet 
of  a  sumptuous  Dinnkr,  prcpa.red  by  Mr.  J.|niorc  incomprehensible  dependence,  rest,  with 
Gray,  Jr.  of  the  Indian  Queen.  The  President  of  j  folded  arms,  and  drawn  as  it  were  within  their 
the  Society  presided  at  the  festive  board,  and  Ro- 1  own  shell,  without  ever  spending  a  thought,  mov- 


bert  Lewis,  Esq.  acted  as  Vice-President.  The 
following  Toasts  were  drank,  and  mirth,  song 
and  sentiment,  closed  the  delightful  labours  of 
the  two  preceding  d.iys  : 

1.  The  Day  lot  celebrate — May  each  return  of 
it  invigorate  our  zeal,  and  augment  our  profes- 
sional knowledge. 

2.  Our  soil  and  our  Intellects — We  must  give 
better  culture  to  both,  or  the  first  will  soon  change 
masters. 

3.  J^rce  Ex/iorls  and  Imfiorts — The  best  secu- 
rity for  regular  demand  and  supply. 

4.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States — Would 
they  i.ive  Agriculture  more  of  their  works,  and 
less  oi  their  faith  ;  Agriculture  would  give  them 
more  of  her  money,  and  less  of  her  complaints. 

5.  Fair, free  Trade  and  Universal  Commerce — 
The  best  pioneers,  for  liberty,  knowledge,  and 
universal  good  government. 

6.  Prohibitory  Duties,  and  the  self-flagellations 
of  Sancho  Payiza,  filants  from  the  same  nursery — 
A  fool's  cap,  with  ass's  ears,  is  due  to  the  invent- 
ors of  both. 

7.  Moderate  and  competent  profits  to  all,  ex- 
travagant ones  to  none. 

8.  Steady  and  regular  pi-ices  to  every  occupa- 
tion, the  healthful  trade-winds  of  national  Pros- 
perity ;  exorbitant  gain,  the  tornadoes  that  ruin 
them  all. 

9.  Our  Plough-shares  and  our  Swords — May 
the  first  never  be  last,  nor  the  last  first 


honesty  to  their  drivers  ;  and  a  prudent,  enlight 
ened  economy  to  the  owners  of  the  soil. 

11.  Banks — The  most  appropriate  ones  for 
Agriculture,  are  those  erected  by  the  Spade. 

12.  The  Land  and  the  Ocean — The  value  of 
the  first,  much  depends  on  the  free  use  of  the  last. 

13.  The  Matrons  and  Maidens  of  Confederat- 
ed America — Our  last  toast,  but  the  first  objects 
of  our  esteem  and  affection. 

MR.  GARNETT'S  ADDRESS. 
Fellow  Citizens : 

It  affords  me  a  degree  of  gratification  which 
I  cannot  easily  express,  to  behold  so  conclusive  a 
proafi  as  this  assemblage  presents,,  that  we  have 


mg  a  finger,  or  bestowing  a  cent  towards  the 
improvement  of  this  first  and  best  of  all  occupa- 
tions. Can  they  imagine  it  is  all-sufficient  to 
take  care  of  itself,  single-handed,  and  without 
any  concert  or  co-operation  among  those  who 
pursue  it  ?  Is  it  so  unlike  all  other  avocations 
and  professions  in  life,  that  the  insulated  powers 
of  each  individual,  engaged  in  it,  will  suffice  of 
themselves  to  bring  it  to  perfection  ?  No,  my 
friends,  there  cannot  be  a  more  absurd,  nor  per- 
nicious notion,  than  the  belief,  that  each  man, 
for  himself,  can  study  and  practice  any,  or  all  the 
branches  of  husbandry,  with  equal  advantage,  in 
seclusion  from  his  agricultural  brethren,  as  if  he 
frequently  mixed  with  them,  and  sought  to  realize 
all  the  benefits  of  their  expei-ience,  as  well  as  of 
his  own.  If  such  belief  be  not  sheer  madness,  it  is, 
at  least,  the  pitiable  folly  of  those  who  are  far  too 
wise  in  their  own  conceit,  either  to  receive,  or 
impart  knowledge.  As  well  might  we  expect, 
that  the  plants  which  are  reared  for  human  sus- 
tenance, would  yield  their  fruit  without  human 
labor  ;  or  that  the  aggregate  products  of  human 
industry,  exercised  in  all  the  infinitely  diversified 
pursuits  of  life,  would  be  found  spontaneous  in 
their  present  abundance,  as  that  the  theory  and 
practice  of  agriculture  can  be  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, or  made  even  to  approximate,  in  any  very 
profitable  degree,  towards  it,  unless  her  sons  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  act  more  as  a  body,  moving 
in  harmonious  concert — at  least,  in  regard  to  their 


10.  Speed  to  our  Ploughs,  industry,  skill,  ar*  great  leading  interests.     In   other    words,   they 


should  seek  opportunities  of  frequently  meeting 
together  ;  of  conferring,  consulting,  and  combin- 
ing for  the  general  good;  of  interchanging  tlie 
results  of  individual  experience  and  observation  ; 
of  encouraging  by  joint,  but  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, such  exhibitions  as  we  are  now  endeavor- 
ing to  establish,  with  a  view  to  elicit  all  that  is 
known  among  us,  in  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  stock,  of  agricultural  implements,  of  the  vari- 
ous processes  by  wliich  the  soil  itself  can  be  best 
cultivated,  and  most  effectually  fertilized — and, 
in  short,  of  doing  every  thing  in  their  power,  to 
elevate,  to  honour,  and  to  perfect  the  profession 


to  which  they  are  devoted.    With  such  views^  on  the  attention  of  its  members,  oa  every  suit^ 


and  objects,  always  present  to  our  minds,  were 
we  zealously  to  pursue  such  a  plan,  for  a  few 
years,  and  exert,  for  its  promotion,  all  the  agri- 
cultural talent  and  information  among  us  ;  in- 
stead of  the  afflicting  prospect  of  deserted  habi- 
tations, falling  into  ruins—  of  fields,  once  under 
culture,  but  now  barren,  desolate,  and  rarely 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  either  man  or  beast  ;  in- 
stead of  frequently  having  to  undergo  the  pangs 
of  separation  from  our  dearest  friends  and  con- 
nexions, compelled  to  seek,  in  distant  regions, 
that  support  which  our  exhausted  soil  can  no 
longer  yield,  we  should  behold  the  heart-cheer- 
ing, delightful  spectacle  of  a  moral,  industrious, 
well  informed,  and  happy  population,  gradually, 
but  continually  increasing,  in  a  ratio  proportion- 
ed to  the  augmented  fertility  of  our  lands,  and 
the  consequent  expansion  and  multiplication  of 
our  agricultural  resources.  We  should  no  longer 
witness  the  rapid  depopulation  of  several  of  the 
good  old  United  States  from  the  operation  of 
that  ever  restless,  erratic  spirit,  the  general  ten- 
dency of  which  is,  to  convert  civilized  man  into 
a  kind  of  wandering  Arab,  a  stranger  to  all  the 
endearing  associations,  connected  with  the  words 
"  native  home  ;"  always  in  search  of  new  pastures 
for  his  herds,  new  forests  to  subdue,  and  new  fields 
to  wear  out,  as  fast  as  the  process  of  continu- 
ally exhausting  culture  can  destroy  them.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  always  been  strongly  inclin- 
ed to  doubt  our  moral  right  to  pursue  such  a 
course  ;  for  the  same  general  law,  acknowledged 
by  all  rational  men,  which  forbids  us  to  abuse 
any  of  the  gifts  of  our  beneficent  Creator,  and 
which  we  willingly  obey,  in  taking  special  good 
care  of  the  constitution  of  our  bodies,  ought  to 
lead  us,  1  think,  also  to  take  care  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  soil,  as  an  essential  means  of  attain- 
ing the  first  object.  A  contrary  course  of  con- 
duct, if  pursued  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
would  evidently  have  rendered  the  whole  habita 
Ijle  globe  itself,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries, 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  its  inhabitants.  To 
improve  our  agriculture,  therefore,  is  a  moral  du- 
ty, as  well  as  a  rational,  agreeable  and  profitable 
occupation.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  world,  the  contemplation  of 
which,  can  give  higher  animation  to  the  hopes  of 
the  true  Statesman,  and  swell  the  bosom  of  the 
genuine  patriot  with  more  pleasing  anticipations 
of  his  country's  prosperity  and  happiness,  than 
the  prospect  of  realizing  such  a  state  of  society, 
as  an  agricultural  people  may  form  and  main- 
tain, if  they  will  only  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
means  which  are  naturally  connected  with,  and 
grow  out  of  their  pursuits,  for  the  promotion  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  ;  for  the  security  and  be- 
neficent use  of  property  ;  and  for  the  permanent 
enjoyment  of  the  highest  degree  of  earthly  feli- 
city, which  social  man  is  capable  of  attaining.— 
This,  my  friends,  is  no  romantic  vision  ;  no  pic- 
ture, the  coloring  of  which  is  borrowed  from  an 
imagination,  too  sanguine,  in  regard  to  what  may 
be  done,  provided  only  proper  means  are  used, 
and  assiduously  applied.  It  would  occupy  more 
of  our  time  than  we  can  now  spare,  to  attempt 
even  a  brief  enumeration  of  these  means.  Let 
it  suffice  for  the  present,  that  I  earnestly  entreat 
you  to  turn  your  attention  oftener  to  the  objects 
at  which  I  have  merely  hinted.  There  is  nothing 
can  afford  us  ampler  scope  for  improving  reflec- 
tion, nor  any  thing  in  which  our  temporal  inter- 
ests are  more  deeply  concerned. 

Although  the  foregoing  speculations  may  not 
appear  to  have  any  immediate  connexion  with 
the  purposes  of  our  present  meeting,  they  have 
been  suggested  by  it ;  and  as  long  as  I  have  the 
lonor  to  be  connected  with  this  society,  I  shall 
ever  deem  it  my  duty,  to  press  similar  topics  up- 
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blc  occasion.  If  they  serve  no  other  end,  they 
may  aid  in  illustrating  the  relative  importance  of 
the  agricultural  portion  of  our  people,  as  a  com- 
ponent, and  most  material  pint  of  our  great  body 
politic;  in  awakening  sufficient  vigilance,  to  guard 
against  ciicroachmrnt  on  their  rights;  and  in 
rendering  them  more  sensitive  of  the  too  frequent 
attempts  to  legislate  them  into  mere  "hewers of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water."  Not  that  I  mean 
to  charge  the  authors  of  these  acts  with  design- 
ing such  an  effect  ;  but  if  it  be  really  produced, 
the  purity  of  their  motives  would  be  but  a  poor 
alleviation  of  the  evil. 

Let  me  now  solicit  your  attention,  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, to  the  particular  objects  of  our  present 
meeting  ;  and  to  an  endeavor,  briefly  to  point  out 
some  of  the  many  advantages  resulting  from  such 
exhibitions  ;  as  well  as  to  suggest  a  few  hints,  in 
relation  to  the  feelings  and  views  of  those  who 
attend  them — either  as  mere  spectators,  contri- 
butors, or  competitors  for  distinction. 

VVe  all  well  know  the  slow  progress  made  by 
agricultural  improvements,  and  the  time  which 
always  elapses,  before  they  get  into  general  use. 
Our  scepticism,  in  this  respect,  exceeds  that  even 
of  St.  Thomas  himself  ;  for  we  believe  nothing 
that  we  hear — and  require  not  only  to  see,  and  to 
feel,  before  we  give  any  credit  to  what  we  are 
told;  but  rarely  then,  act  immediately  upon  oar 
belief.  The  History  of  the  Carey  or  Dagon 
Plough  among  us,  furnishes  as  remarkaljle  an  in- 
stance of  this  fact,  as  any  that  I  have  ever  known. 
The  two  first  ever  brouglit  to  this  town,  remain- 
led  in  the  stable  yard  of  the  Indian  Queen  Ta- 
vern nearly  a  year,  before  any  one  would  even 
try  them.  During  all  this  time,  they  lay  the 
objects  of  doubt  and  cunning  suspicion,  to  all  the 
knowing  ones,  each  fearing  to  meddle  with  them, 
lest  he  should  render  himself  a  mark  of  ridicule 
to  the  rest,  for  putting  any  faith  in  so  ill-looking 
a  tool.  And  there  probably  they  would  have 
continued  for  years,  if  an  enterprising  Yankee, 
then  a  resident  here,  had  not  boldly  resolved,  at 
every  risk,  to  achieve  the  perilous  adventure  of 
making  the  first  trial.  Even  after  he  had  de- 
monstrated the  merit  of  this  plough,  I  dare  say  it 
was  nearly  ten  years,  before  it  was  generally 
used  in  all  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  country. 
Nearly  a  similar  fate  has  attended  those  superior 
ploughs,  which  have  been  slowly  superceding  the 
Carey.  One  principal  reason,  perhaps,  of  this 
may  be,  that  after  our  cobbling  Smiths  once  get 
into  a  way  of  generally  making  a  new  agricultu 
ral  implement,  according  to  their  fashion,  which 
frequently  resemliles  almost  any  thing  better  than 
the  article  designed  to  be  imitated  ;  a  common 
epinion  prevails,  that  this  implement  costs  us  lit- 
tle or  nothing,  because  we  pay  forit  aftermonths, 
and  often  years  of  delay,  in  some  kind  of  agri- 
cultural product — or,  because,  as  it  constitutes 
ail  item  in  that  unlucky  thing  called  a  black- 
smith's account,  it  is  never  paid  for  at  all.  There 
is  so  wide  a  difference  between  this  method  of  ob- 
taining our  agricultural  implements,  and  paying 
what  is  emphatically  called  "  actual  cash"  for 
them  ;  that  the  Solomons  of  our  tribe,  who  are 
never  surprised  into  the  juvenile  indiscretion  of 
being  the  first  to  try  a  new  thing — especially  if 
it  comes  from  a  distance,  and  "  costs  moriey  ;" 
tan  scarcely  yet  forego  the  prophetic  pleasure  of 
shaking  their  wise  heads  at,  and  consigning  to 
ruin  the  man  who  dares  to  violate  this  cardinal 
maxim  of  their  rui-al  economy.  Nothing  is  bet- 
ter calculated  to  banish  these  ridiculous  prejudi- 
ces ;  and  nothing  more  facilitates  the  general 
adoption  of  agricultural  implements,  of  every 
kind,  than  the  frequent  recurrence  of  spectacles 
of  a  similar  character  to  the  present.  For,  on 
such  occasions,  we  become  eye-witnesses  of  most 
of  those  inventions,  which  mechanical  skill   and 


ingenuity  have  devised  for  our  use  ;  and  of  which, 
we  either  might  not  hear  for  years  ;  or  if  hearing, 
might  discredit,  provided  we  confined  ourselves, 
as  many  do,  to  our  own  farms,  nearly  secluded 
from  all  intercourse  with  our  fellow  citizens,  but 
such  as  live  next  door  to  ns.  Tliat  mind  has  ne- 
ver yet  been  formed,  I  believe,  which  could  bear 
such  seclusion,  without  being  contracted,  and  ma- 
terially impaired  by  it.  Another  advantage,  and 
by  no  means  the  smallest,  evideatly  resulting 
from  such  associations,  is,  that  we  learn  to  appre 
ciate  more  justly,  the  capabilities  of  our  art,  when 
occular  proof  is  exhibited  to  us  of  what  can  be 
effected  by  those  who  follow  it  assiduously,  under 
the  influence  of  those  powerful,  because  volunta 
ry  encouragements,  held  out  to  them  by  agricul 
tural  societies.  Hence,  we  ar&  naturally  led  to 
estimate  more  highly  the  power,  resources,  and 
honorable  character  of  agricultural  pursuits,  in 
comparison  with  any  other,  instead  of  underva- 
luing them,  as  far  too  many  of  us  appear  to  do. 
Men,  in  fact,  must  respect  themselves  and  their 
profession,  to  obtain  the  respect  of  others.  And 
unless  our  agricultural  people  evince  their  re- 
gard for  their  own  occupation,  by  always  assert 
ingthe  rank  to  which  they  have  a  just  claim,  in 
the  great  scale  of  national  interest,  they  may 
count  with  certainty,  upon  being  degraded,  not 
only  in  public  estimation,  but  likewise  in  their 
own. 

As  to  the  feelings  and  views  of  those  who  at- 
tend such  exhibitions  as  the  present,  in  the  cha- 
racter either  of  spectators,  contributors,  or  com- 
petitors for  premiums,  I  will  now  offer  a  few  re- 
marks. Of  the  first,  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  take 
it  for  granted,  they  have  come  well  disposed  to 
be  pleased  with  the  humble  effort  made  to  inter- 
est them  ;  and  to  engage  their  good  wishes,  for 
the  success  and  continuance  of  our  undertaking 
In  regard  to  the  second,  although  I  confident- 
ly trust,  that  we  all  think  much  alike  on  the 
subject  of  our  institution,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to 
suggest,  that,  if  they  notice  any  thing  which  falls 
very  short  of  their  expectations,  they  must  not 
be  too  soon  discouraged  ;  nor  suffera  small  failure 
at  first,  to  deter  them  from  another  effort  to  get 
up  a  Show  and  Fair,  which  shall  be  worthy  of 
the  extensive  and  fertile  country,  over  which  our 
society  has  already  diffused  itself.  In  one  year 
more,  we  may  hope  for  such  an  accession  of 
members,  (the  annual  contribution  being  only 
two  dollars,)  as  will  considerably  augment  tlie 
premium  fund,  which  we  shall  zealously  appro- 
priate, in  the  best  manner  our  judgments  can  de- 
vise, for  promoting  our  good  cause  ;  and  ;'/'  we 
fail,  (a  misfortune  I  will  not  anticipate,)  it  shall 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Fredericksburg. 

And  now,  before  I  conclude,  I  must  make  free 
to  suggest  a  few  hints,  for  the  consideration  of 
those  who  mean  to  compete  for  the  premiums 
which  we  have  already  offered. 

As  our  society  in  making  this  offer,  have  been 
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cannot  expect  those  who  fail  to  obtain  reward^ 
to  be  equally  pleased  with  those  who  gain  them  ; 
but  we  may  and  do  calculate  on  the  competitors 
for  our  premiums  being  true  and  genuine  friends 
to  the  cause  of  agriculture.  And  if  they  are,  we 
can  rely  fully  on  those  who  may  be  ui.succcssful, 
making  all  due  allowances  fur  their  respective 
failures  ;  so  far  at  least  as  to  acquit  o!/r  commit- 
tee of  any  design  to  thwart  theirpurticular  efforts 
to  gain  the  prizes  at  which  they  have  aimed.  I 
feel  the  more  solicitous  on  this  subject  from  my 
anxious  wish  that  in  this  our  first  attempt  of  the 
kind,  no  circumstance  should  occur,  either  to 
produce  disagreement  among  ourselves  ;  or  to 
throw  the  slightest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  fu- 
ture exhibitions.  Not  that  I  fear  either  the  com-- 
peteiicy  or  inclination  of  our  committee  to  decide 
correctly  ;  But  the  same  thing  may  fioasibty  hap'. 
pen  here,  which  I  see  by  the  public  Journals  has 
taken  place  in  one  of  our  sister  states ;  and  1 
would  willingly  guard  against  it  by  a  timely  cau- 
tion.  The  case  alluded  to,  is  one  of  an  indivi- 
dual, evidently  interested,  coming  forward  to  ar- 
raign either  the  judgment,  or  the  justice,  or  both 
together,  of  certain  judges,  as  evidently  disinter- 
ested, who  were  selected  by  one  of  our  sister  so- 
cieties to  form  a  committee  of  premiums.  This 
being  a  common  cause  to  all  agricultural  socie- 
ties, I  must  take  the  liberty  to  offer  one  or  two 
general  remarks  prompted  by  the  occasion.  A- 
ny  such  instance  of  palpable  selfishness,  so  far 
from  engaging  public  sympathy,  cannot  fail  to 
excite  unqualified  disapprobation.  The  public, 
whose  sense  of  justice,  will  always  lead  them  to 
right  decisions  in  the  end,  will  never  take  part 
with  any  individual  who  complains  of  what  he  on- 
ly conceives  to  be  an  injury,  and  that  to  himself 
ulone,  in  opposition  to  the  decision  of  numerous 
and  obviously  imfiartial  arbiters,  who  are  so 
circumstanced,  as  to  have  no  fiossible  interest, 
either  direct,  remote,  or  contingent  in  deciding 
against  him.  At  the  worst,  such  a  decision  can 
only  be  an  insulated,  and  single  mistake,  unac- 
companied by  any  of  those  general  consequences, 
which  threaten  injury,  either  to  the  community 
at  large,  or  to  any  portion  thereof,  considered  as 
a  separate  class. 

1  must  now,  my  friends,  bid  you  farewell.  We 
have  all  met,  as  I  sincerely  trust,  with  feelings 
such  as  should  ever  govern  men  engaged  in  a 
common  cause,  and  bound  together  by  the  ties 
of  a  common  interest.  Let  us  all  part  in  the 
sanie  spirit,  to  meet  again,  twelve  months  hence, 
witii  increased  hopes  and  wishes  for  the  prosperi- 
ty of  uur  Agriculture,  as  the  true  basis,  and  best 
security  for  the  permanent  welfare  and  happiness 
of  our  beloved  country. 


LETTER  III.   ON  THE  POOR  LAWS. 

Sir — I  liave  employed  more  time,   and   been 
at     greater   trouble    to    maintain    the    positions 


prompted  solely  by  their  wishes  to  promote  theiadvanced  in  my  fii'st  letter,  than  their  impor- 
general  good,  they  have  studiously  endeavoured, jtance  demanded;  because  I  did  not  choose  to 
in  selecting  their  committee  of  premiums,  to  se- 'be  met  at  the  very  threshold  of  my  inquiry 
cure  such  awards  as  will  be  equally  disinterested'by  a  declaration,  "that  however  true  my  ar- 
and  exempt  from  all  local  or  partial  considera-jgiiment,  it  was  founded  in  inhumanity  and  in- 
tions.  Should  any  individual  competitor,  there- idiflerence  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Poor,  and 
fore,  be  inclined  to  question  the  correctness  of  ought  therefore  to  be  disregarded."  It  was  the 
their  decision  in  his  particular  case,  I  must  beimore  necessary  that  this  objection  should  be 
permitted  to  express  my  hope,  that  he  will  deem  obviated,  because  although  the  subject  of  the 
it  better,  silently  to  acquiesce  in  a  determination  Poor  Laws  has  occupied  much  attention  in  Great 
which,  although  it  should  be  erroneous,  cannot  Britain,  and  is  there  well  understood,  and  although 
proceed  from  any  but  correct  motives;  rather  a  few  of  our  best  informed  Citizens  have  arri- 
than  impair  the  utility  and  general  good  effect  of  ved  at  tlie  same  conclusions,  yet  I  do  not  recol- 
agricultural  pi-emiums  publicly  awarded,  by  ar-jlcct  to  have  seen  their  reasoning  fairly  submit- 
raigniiig  either  tlie  judgment,  or  the  equity  of  ted  in  any  general  view  to  the  consideration  of 
men,  who  must  n'lcessahly  decide  right  in  manylthe  people.  Having  attempted  to  remove  this 
more  instances  than  they  detcrmiae  wrong.     Wejgreat  obstacle,  it  is  necessaiy  that  I  should  refer 
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to  some  of  the  best  known  piinciples  of  popula- 
tion. 

The  population  of  e\ery  countiy  will  increase 
iti  proportion  to  the  increase  of  its  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Where  the  whole  produce  of  the  lands 
and  laTjour  of  a  nation  ai'o  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  its  inhabitants,  food  and  the 
other  necessaries  of  life  being  readily  obtained, 
every  impediment  to  the  gratitication  of  the  con^ 
slant  and  universal  desire  of  procreation  is  re- 
moved by  the  facility  with  which  young  families 
are  maintained.  Harly  and  prolific  marriages 
are  the  consequence  of  a  state  in  which  food  is 
plenty  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it  not  very 
laborious.  In  such  a  state  not  only  are  marriages 
more  numerous  and  prolific,  but  the  ofi'spring 
of  such  marriages  are  more  certainly  reared  to 
maturity  than  they  could  be  if  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence were  precarious,  and  the  labour  necessa- 
ry to  obtain  it  excessive.  To  be  assured  of  the 
truth  of  these  principles,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
observe  the  difference  of  the  rate  of  increase  m 
the  population  of  old  and  new  countries.  Great 
Britain  has  required  56  years  to  double  its  po 
pulation,  while  it  is  ascertained  that  the  same 
increase  is  produced  by  procreation*  alone  in 
the  United  States  in  less  tlian  25  years. — That 
this  rapid  increase  is  the  result  of  procreation, 
and  not  (as  some  have  supposed)  of  emigration, 
the  authorities  to  which  I  have  referred  will 
prove. 

But  no  more  men  can  live  and  no  more  chil- 
dren can  be  raised,  than  can  eat.  It  follows, 
tlien,  that  if  the  Whole  product  of  all  tlie  land 
and  labour  of  any  country  were  a  fixed  quantity, 
where  tlie  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  as 


of  wealth.  A  class  thus  deprived  of  the  means 
of  natural  increase,  as  no  new  members  arc  born 
or  at  least  raised,  to  supply  the  places  of  those 
who  die,  must  in  time  become  extinct.  The 
second  and  third  classes  in  society  become  then 
tlie  lowest,  and  as  the  same  causes  continue  to 
opei- :te,  are  also  extinguished.  But  as  in  all 
countries  which  have  been  long  settled,  the  rich 
bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  poor,  it  is 
evident  that  the  number  of  those  who  can  mar- 
ry is  very  small  compared  to  those  who  cannot, 
and  that  this  number  must  be  continually  de- 
creasing. When  a  nation,  then,  has  very  near- 
ly attained  its  maximum  of  population,  the  ratio    .-„ „_  „ 

of  the  increase  of  its  inhabitants  must   be  verv|l   know  all  this;  and  here  abandon  tlie^^exnol-*' 
nearly   a  minimum.— Thus  it  may  require  hun-  tion  of  the  evils  which  the  Poor  Laws  will    ^n 


will  be  wrought  for  them  ?  Do  they  believe  that 
they  can  follow  them  that  have  gone  astray  and 
that  their  end  will  not  be  like  theirs  ?  Can  thev 
tread  in  the  steps  of  the  lost,  and  yet  be  saved  > 
It  they  were  wise,  if  they  would  weigh  wcl'l 
what  they  do,  the  arguments  in  this  letter 
pressed  home,  would  abolish  tlie  Poor  Laws' 
But  they  will  not  listen,  they  wdl  not  learn  the 
experience  of  others  cannot  teach  them  '  the 
miseries  of  others  cannot  warn  them,  and  the 
ruin  of  others  does  not  alarm  them.  They  must 
feel  in  their  own  persons,  the  burden  of  mise- 
ry must  lye  at  their  own  doors,  and  the  crv  of 
anguish  must    be  h«ard  in   their  own  dwelli 


,  •,  _,.  .         aws  will   en- 

tail upon  a  distant  posterity;  and  shall  confine 
myself  in  the  succeeding  letters  to  the  mischiefs 
they  produce  in  the  present  state  of  our  coun- 
try. 

I  remain  yours,  &c. 

LUCIUS, 

CIVIL  ENGINKCRING. 
There  is  a  species  of  talent  wanting  in  this 
country,  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  valuable.     We 


dreds,  nay  thousands  of  years  to  bring  a  nation 
to  that  state  in  which  no  more  children  can  be 
born,  or  rather,  no  more  can  be  raised  than  are 
just  sufiicient  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who 
die.  But  if  in  the  progress  of  a  nation  to  this 
state,  and  before  it  was  nearly  arrived  at,  a  law 
was  passed  to  divide  all  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try equally  among  the  whole  of  the  citizens,  it 
would  follow  that  every  man  having  the  same 
ability  to  maintain  a  family,  and  the  same  de- 
sire to  propagate   his  species,   marriages  would,        ,.  ..^ 

be  unrestrained  and  the  measure  of  population  r""'^^^.""'' °^"  ^?"'^.°*''.  and  we  most  sincerely 
r.apidly  filled  up.  independently  of  the  injus-  P"'^?''^"- "•' '•'*^'^*"'*? '"^'^^^^^s  us  from  forming  any 
tice  of  such  a  law,  which  robs  industry  and  in-  P'''"^''**^'^'^"'')' °P'"'°"  "P°"  those  great  public  im- 
genuity  of  their  rewards,  (for  wealth  can  only 'P''"^'^™^"''*  °"  which  hundreds,  and  hundreds  of 
have  been  acquired  by  the  ingenuity  or  indus-  thousands  of  the  public  money  are  annually  ex- 
try   of  its   possessors  or  their  .mcestbrs)   to  bes-  P™Qed.     We  mean  the  talent  of  Cinil  Engineer- 

'"ff-     Ilie  best  mode  of  aearin.5  and  improvinK 


tow  them  upon  idleness  and  profligacy  ;  (for 
these,  although  not  the  only,  are  the  most  proli- 
fic sources  of  poverty  :)  who  does  not  at  a  glance 


many  as  were  sufficient  to  consume  all  the  food,  perceive  the  impolicy  of  hastening  a  nation  into 


,    ,  .        .  ^      -    rnprovmg 

r  rivers  (taking  into  account  the  present  and 
probable  situation  of  the  country  some  fifty  years 
hence)  is  one  of  those  problems,  which  cannot  be 


lation  without  increasing  the  amount  of  protluc-  °'  ^  E°°''  scheme,  which  they  devised.     He,  wh 
tion,  by  enabling  the  poor  to  marry,   not  in  con-  "^^  "^'^  necessary  talents  for  it,  ought  to  be  wel 


which   the   land  produced   or  the   labour   could[all   the  evils  and  misery  of  excessive  population  .^'•°?  **eriously  considered  ;   because  an  error  in 

purchase,  there  must  be  an  end  to  any  increase  Yet  this  is  the  direct  effect  of  all  Poor  Laws l""^   "'^^    ^°^'-  the  public  an   immense    sum  of 

in  the  number  of  inhabitants.     Every  child  born  they  take  away  the  property  of  the  rich  to  give  1 '"°"'^^'*     ^^^  people  are  qualified  to  discuss  it 

and  raised,  then,  must  have  subsisted  on  the  food  to  the  poor ;  they  increase  tlie  rapidity  of  popu-j*'''"  ^'^'"^^'  t°  P"'   '"t<>  execution  all  the  details 
of  some  other  person  who  was  starved  or  died  "    '  •.  ■  •       -  -  _        r,    ^  n-^^,  o..t,„,„„ 

about  the  time  that  child  was  born.  And  every 
child  born  when  no  other  person  ceased  to  consume 
food,  or  whose  parents  were  unable  to  procure 
for  it  that  portion  which  had  subsisted  another, 
must  starve.  In  a  country  so  circumstanced, 
the  desire  of  propagating  the  species,  which  acts 
uniformly,  constantly  and  universally,  which 
rules  alike  the  haughtiest  hero  and  the  mean- 
est hind,  and  in  the  gratification  of  which,  alone, 
the  enjoyments  of  the  monarch  and  the  beg- 
gar are  equalized,  can  only  be  indulged  In  by 
those  who  have  the  power  of  depriving  some 
other  persons  of  their  portion  of  food,  and  mar- 
riage would  necessarily  be  confined  to  a  very  few 
of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy.  But,  the  de- 
sire being  equally  strong  in  all,  and  only  res- 
trained by  the  idea  of  beholding  their  children 
perish  before  their  eyes,  jthc  most  indefatigable 
industry,  the  strictest  care  and  tlie  most  rigid 
economy  would  be  exerted  by  tvery  one  to  se- 
cure to  himself  the  means  of  life,  and  to  ar- 
rest from  others  the  means  of  gratifying  his  own 
passions.  But  the  legitimate  exertions  of  pru- 
dence, industry  and  economy,  would  soon  give 
way  to  more  lawless  means  of  acquiring  and 
preserving  property.  It  is  sui'ely  unnecessary 
to  point  out  the  ci-imes,  horrors,  and  ultimate 
ruin  whicli  await  a  nation  thus  excessively  po- 
pulated.— To  this  state  all  countries  at  first  ra 
pidly,  and  afterwards  more  slowly  appreximate. 
— As  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  raise  a  family 
the  poorer  classes  are  more  and  more  deterred 
from  marriage,  suffer  greater  privations,  and  as 
the  rich  continue  to  marry;  are  successively  de 
prived   of  subsistence  to  maintain  the  offspring 


*   Seybtrt's    Suitisticai    jinnals,   jiage  28,    et 
s&q.  and  Edinbur-^h  Review,  fi.  364  to  367. 


sequence  of  having  added  to,  but  of  having  di- 
vided the  common  stock  of  wealth ;  and  thus 
encourage  idleness  and  bestow  a  bounty  on  de- 
bauchery by  declaring  that  their  offspring  shall 
be  supjiorted  at  the  general  expense. — From 
the  natural  consequences  of  such  a  tax  upon  in- 
dustry, and  such  a  bounty  upon  idleness,  we  see 
England  in  the  very  hour  of  her  triumph,  at  the 
end  of  a  war  which,  whatever  may  liave  been 
its  effects  upon  other  nations,  was  to  her  glo 
rious  in  its  progress  and  successful  in  its  termin- 
ation; at  the  very  time  when  her  weight  was  al- 
most doubled  in  the  political  balance  of  Europe ; 
we  see  her  groaning  under  a  burthen  which  her 
wisest  statesmen  are  unable  to  remove,  and  her 
very  throne  rocked  by  the  commotion  of  a  po- 
pulation, forced  into  life  by  the  hot-bed  cultiva- 
tion of  law  before  art  and  industry  had  won  from 
nature  the  means  of  tlieir  support.  But  this 
example  taken  from  a  nation  with  which 
we  are  best  acquainted,  which  we  most  resem- 
ble, and  with  which  we  are  most  intimately 
connected,  wiU  I  know,  have  no  effect  upon 
our  countrymen.  They  are  like  all  men,  deaf 
to  the  voice  which  warns  tliem  of  future  ill, 
blind  to  the  approach  of  distant  danger,  and 
heedless  of  consequences  that  are  remote.  How 
long  shall  a  grain  of  present  good  be  greater  in 
tlie  eyes  of  the  shortsighted,  than  a  mountain  of 
coming  ruin?  How  long  shall  a  loaf  now  be  of 
more  worth  to  the  improvident  than  a  harvest 
hereafter  f  How  long  shall  they  love  a  moment 
of  present  ease  more  than  they  dread  an  age  of 
i'uture  sorrow  ?  Bc<;ause  their  country  is  not  yut 
,n  the  state  of  England,  do  they  think  that  the 
iame  foolish  policy  will  not  have  the  same  tei-- 
rible  terminatien  •>    Do  they  hope  that  a  miracle 


rewarded.  The  salary  ought  to  be  good ;  and  is 
generally  good,  because  the  talent  is  so  valuable 
and  so  scarce.  We  have  sometimes  wished,  that 
a  competent  professor  would  establish  a  school 
in  some  central  and  eligible  situation  in  the  U. 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  science 
on  proper  principles.     We  have  men  to  teach  us 

the  elements  of  gunnery  and  fortification others 

to  teach  architecture,  by  practice  at  least,  if  not 
by  theory— and  yet  the  art  of  civil  engineering 
which  is  so  important  to  this  young  and  thriving 
country,  is  left  almost  to  chance  medley. 

At  all  events  a  small  library,  consisting  of  the 
best  approved  authors,  both  theoretical  and  prac 
tical,  American  and  foreign,  ought  to  be  attach- 
ed to  the  Virginia  Board  of  Public  Works. 

We  conclude  these  hasty  remarks  by  callin"- 
to  the  reader's  attention  the  advertisement  of  our 
Secretary,  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  A 
Civil  Engineer,  in  place  of  Mr.  Moore,  deceas- 
ed, is  wanted.  This  sitftation  is  worthy  of  tb& 
attention  of  those,  who  are  properly  qualified. 
Edit.  Richmond  Enq. 

SENNA. 

We  have  received  for  distribution  a  small 
parcel  of  Senna  seeds  from  Wm.  Cattcll,  Esq. 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina  ;  who  informs  us 
that,  "  the  plant  is  cultivated  by  some  persons 
"  in  that  state,  aud  is  found  to  possess  the  vir- 
"  tues  of  the  imported  Senna.  The  leaves  of 
"  the  plant  are  collected  before  they  are  touch- 
"cd  by  frost,  and  they    are    then  dried   in  the 

shade."  We  have  already  divided  the  most 
of  these  seeds  amongst  our  correspondents,  but 
a  few  are  still  left  that  will  be  sent  to  any  one 
who  may  wish  to  experin\ent  therewith,  if  ear- 
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ly  application  be  made  to  us.  The  best  im- 
ported senna,  usually  sells  at  40  or  50  cts.  per 
lb.  The  Senna  of  our  own  country  is  to  be  found 
in  the  shops;  and  a  neighbour  tells  me  that 
he  has  a  very  fine  parcel,  which  he  has  not 
been  able  to  bring  it  into  use.  It  is  to  be  ho- 
ped that  our  men  of  science  Vfill  encourage  the 
agriculturists  of  this  country,  by  giving  fair  tri- 
als of  whatever  their  industry  and  enterprize 
may  present  to  their  notice.  But  of  this  we  can- 
not' entertain  a  doubt ;  whenever  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil  shall  produce,  and  offer  a  fit  substi- 
tute for  imported  articles. 

The  extract  which  is  here  subjoined  from 
Thornton's  Family  Herbal,  shows  that  there  are 
several  varieties  of  Senna — we  know  not  with 
which  the  American  Senna  corresponds,  or 
■whether  it  differs  in  colour  or  shape  from  them 
all,  but  the  extract  from  our  intelligent  corres- 
pondent, at  Charleston,  proves  that  the  variety 
cultivated  in  South  Carolina,  of  which  he  has 
sent  us  the  seed,  is  equally  valuable,  since  ac- 
tual trial  has  proved  it  so,  and  it  will  be  seen 
in  page  216,  in  a  letter  from  Abel  Seymour, 
Esq.  that  Senna  grows  on  the  margin  of  our  ri- 
vers spontaneously,  and  in  sufficient  abundance 
probably,  to  supply  the  United  States.  There 
are  doubtless  many  indigenous  productions, 
which,  if  brought  into  notice,  might  be  made  to 
supply  the  place  of  imported  articles,  for 
which  large  sums  are  now  sent  abroad,  and 
we  beg  to  recommend  this  important  branch 
of  rural  economy,  to  our  country  practitioners  of 
medicine — who  are  for  the  most  part  enquir- 
ing, and  therefore  good  farmers. 

£dit.  Ani'  Far 


their  being  narrower,  longer,  and  sharper  point- 
ed, from  Mocha  ;  or  larger,  broader,  and  round 
pointed,  with  small  prominent  veins,  from  Italy  ; 
)r  largo  and  obtuse,  of  a  fresh  green  colour, 
witl\out  any  yellow  cast,  from  Tripoli. 

It  has  been  customary  to  reject  the  pedicles 
of  the  leaves  of  Senna,  as  causing  gripes  and 
pains  in  the  bowels  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  pre- 
judice, for  both  leaves  and  pedicles  act  in  the 
very  same  way. 

IVIedical  use. — Senna  is  a  very  useful  cathar- 
tic, operating  mildly,  and  yet  effectually  ;  and 
if  judiciously  dosed  and  managed,  rarely  occa- 
sioning the  ill  consequences  which  too  frequent- 
ly follow  the  exhibition  of  the  stronger  pur- 
ges. The  only  inconveniences  complained  of 
in  this  drug,  are  its  being  apt  to  gi'ipe,  and 
its  nauseous  flavour. 

These  are  best  obviated  by  adding  to  the 
Senna  some  aromatic  substance,  as  ginger,  cin- 
namon, &c.  and  by  facilitating  its  operation  by 
drinking   plentifully  of  any  mild  diluent. 

Senna  may  be  given  in  substance  to  the  ex- 
lent  of  about  a  drachm  ;  but  it  is  rather  too  bulky, 
and  it  is  therefore  better  to  divide  it  into  two 
doses,  and  to  take  one  half  at  night,  and  the 
other  in  the  morning.  It  is  more  conveniently 
given  in  the  form  of  infusion,  which  is  gene- 
rally made  by  pouring  about  six  ounces  of  boil- 
ing water  upon  from  two  to  six  drachms  of  Sen- 
na leaves  in  a  tea-pot,  and  letting  it  stand  for 
a  few  minutes,  when  it  may  be  sweetened,  and 
a  little  milk  added  to  it,  and  taken  as  tea,  or 
even  mixed  with  tea  to  deceive  children,  who 
will  take  it  so  ;  or  this  tea  may   be  boiled  with 


abler  pen,  more  important  information.  /  bu- 
lii'vc  they  contintic  residents  for  life,  of  the 
building  in  rjhich  chance  may  Jiluce  them,  and  that: 
they  do  not  migrate  from  one  barn  to  anotlier, 
unless  carried  thither.  That  during  the  win- 
ter they  lie  iti  a  dormant  state  near  the  ground. 
I  have  found  numbers  of  them  at  that  season 
on  the  lower  side  of  boards  which  were  lying 
under  the  mangers  in  the  stables.  Instinct,  no 
doubt,  teaches  them  at  the  conimenrement  of 
cold  weather,  to  i>eck  a  retreat  where  they  may 
lie  secure,  and  where  they  will  be  somewhat 
sheltered  from  intense  cold.  Had  they  remain- 
ed in  the  mow,  on  threshing  tlie  grain,  they  be- 
ing in  a  dormant  state,  would  probably  be  des- 
troyed. About  the  middle  of  the  5th  month. 
May,  they  begin  to  travel,  crawling  up  the  walls, 
ind  in  every  direction  in  search  of  food.  If  any 
grain  be  in  the  barn,  they  find  it ;  and  I  havfe 
seen  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  on  one  grr.in  of 
Indian  corn,  the  eye  of  which  they  at  first  con 
sume.  When  wheat,  rye,  or  barley,  is  brought 
into  the  barn,  they  penetrate  the  mow,  and  I 
apprehend,  depositc  their  eggs  in  the  grain, 
which  serves  for  food  for  the  young  insects,  tilt 
they  arrive  at  nearly  the  size  of  the  parents ; 
probably  the  sweating  and  warmth  of  the  mow, 
much  assist  in  the  depositing  of  the  egg,  and  in 
bringing  the  insect  to  perfection. 

As  a  proof  that  the  egg  is  deposited  in  the 
grain,  it  will  be  found,  that  if  wheat  be  thresh- 
ed some  short  time  after  harvest,  in  barns  where 
weevils  abound,  when  it  will  be  very  little  eaten 
by  them,  and  put  into  bags,  and  perhaps  few 
of  the  insects  then  to  be  seen,  that  in  a  few 
weeks  it  will   be  very   much    eaten,  and  nuni- 


sliced  apples  with  sugar  with  it,  when  it  will  be 

readily  taken.  Senna  ought  never  to  be  ordered  ibers  of  weevils  m  the  bags.  Havmg  thus  brief- 
in  decoction,  Gren  says,  because  it  becomes. ly  stated  my  opinion  of  their  haljits,  I  will  sug- 
"perfectly  inert,  from  the  total  dissipation  of  the  gest  a  few  propositions  for  destroying  them, 
nauseous  and    volatile    principle  on    which   its  The  most  efficacious  mode,  I  apprehend,  would 


princip 

purgative  effects  depend.  The  tincture,  on  ac- 
count of  the  menstruum,  cannot  be  given  in  do- 
ses large  enough   to  purge. 

PREPARATIONS.— INFUSION  of  senna. 
Take  of  Senna,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 

— ginger,  powdered,  one  drachm  ; 

— boiling  distilled  water,  one  pint : — 

Macerate  them  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain  the  liquor  when  cold. — 

OR, 

Take  of  Senna,  three  drachms  ; 

lesser  cardamon  Seeds,  husked  and  bruised, 
half  a  drachm — 
boiling  water,  as  much  as  will   yield  a  fil- 
tered infusion  of  six  ounces: — 
Digest  for  an  hour  and  filter  when  cold 


be  to  stack  the  grain  out  for  one  or  two  years, 
and  keep  all  kinds  of  it  from  laying  in  the  barn, 
during  the  summer  season,  by  this  means  they 
would  be  deprived  of  food  and  of  a  suitable 
place  to  deposite  their  young. 

Many  of  them  may  be  destroyed  by  having 
no  grain  in  the  barn  from  the  time  they  leave 
their  winter  retreat,  till  harvest ;  except  about 
a  double  handful  of  Indian  corn  in  a  place,  and 
in  several  different  plates.  Numbers  of  them 
will  go  to  these  heaps  for  food,  then  about  once 
in  two  days  to  riddle  them  in  some  clean  place 
with  a  wheat  riddle,  the  insects  will  fall  through, 
which  may  be  gathered  up  and  thrown  into  the 
fire.  Another  method  is  to  leave  a  little  straw 
in  the  stables  at  this  season,  and  before  harvest 
gather  it  all  up   carefully,  and  draw  it  out  into 


This   is  a  well  contrived  purgative   infusion,  afield,   many  weevils  will  thus  be  taken  out  and 
e    aromatic   correcting  the  drastic    effects  of  ^'".  P"-',^h      It  is  said,  though  I  have  never  ex- 

penenced  it,  that  they  hajfc   a  great  antipathy 


SENTJA;  OR  EGYPTIAN  CASSIA 

Description. — The  stalk  rises  from  two  to 
four  feet,  resembling  a  shrub,  and  sending  out 
hollow  woody  stems.  Leaves  in  alternate  or- 
der, and  compound,  composed  of  several  pair 
of  oval,  pointed,  and  nerved  pinuK,  of  a  yellow- 
ish green  colour.  Flowers  yellow,  forming  a 
spike,  consisting  of  five  petals.  The  pod  is  curv- 
ed and  short. 

History. — It  grows  principally  in  Upper 
Egypt,  from  whence  the  leaves  are  brought, 
dried  and  picked  from  the  stalks,  to  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  and  thence  imported  into  Europe. — 
They   are   of  an   oblong    figure,    sharp-pointed 

at  the  ends,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,! "^^  sooiety  to  devote  some  attention  to  the  most 
and  not  a  full  inch  in  length,  of  a  lively  yel-' efficacious  method  of  destroying  them,  or  pre- 
lowish  green  colour,  a  faint,  not  very  disagrea-'^enting  their  ravages.  I  have  endeavoured  for 
ble  smell,  and  a  sub-acrid,  bitterish  nauseous  several  years,  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
taste.  Some  inferior  sorts  are  brought  from  other  habits,  and  am  willing  to  st^ate  the  result  of  my 
places;    these  may  be  easily    distinguished  by  jCO'iclusions,    hoping  it  may  occasiw,  from  some 


the    aromatic   correcting 

the  Senna.  But  the  quantity  ordered  to  be  pre- 
pared at  one  time  by  the  London  college,  is 
much  too  large,  for  an  ounce  or  two  is  a  suffi- 
cient dose.  It  is  of  advantage  that  it  should  be 
used  fresh  prepared,  as  it  is  apt  to  spoil  very 
quickly. 

WEEVILS — REMARKS    ON    THEIR    HABITS,    AND 
THE    MEANS  OF  DESTROYING    THEM. 

FROM  THE    WESTCHESTER  REPUBLICAN. 

As  much  injury  is   done  in   barns  to  the  dif- 
ferent  kinds  of  grain,  by  these   insects,  I   wish 


to  hemp,  that  a  few  layers  of  it,  spread  among 
the  grain,  at  the  time  of  putting  it  in  the  barn, 
will  prevent  their  ravages.  No  doubt,  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  and  others  are  possessed  of 
facts  on  this  subject  which  would  be  highly  in- 
teresting to  those  who  are  troubled  with  these 
insects  about  their  barns.  It  is  hoped  they  will 
be  induced,  through  the  medium  of  the  society 
or  otherwise,  to  make  them  public,  as  it  might 
be  the  means  of  saving  many  bushels  of  grain 
annually  for  the  use   of  the   community. 

ISAAC  SHARPLESS. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

SALIVATION  OF  HORSES. 

Downing  Town,  Wth  Mo.  9th,  1822. 
I  have  for  some  years  been  endeavouring  to  dis 
cover  the  cause  of  an  excessive  discharge  of  sali- 
va, (or  what  is  commonly  termed  slobbering-) 


au 
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from  that  noble  animal,  the  horse  ;  and  from  se- 
veral experiments,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that 
it  is  occasioned  by  a  rapid  ferment.itioii  or  decom- 
position of  tl'.e  food  in  the  stomach  ;  when  an 
abundant  discharge  of  this  kind  takes  place,  the 
horse  may  truly  be  called  diseased  ;  and  in  that 
case  fermentation  may  go  on  in  the  stomach,  for 
it  cannot,  when  an  animal  is  in  health,  although 
the  process  of  digestion  not  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  (if  I  am  rightly  informed)  was  believed 
to  be  merely  a  fermentation,  but  is  now  ascribed 
to  tlie  operations  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Many  have  been  the  supposed  causes  of  this 
common  and  distressing  disorder,  some  have  al- 
leged it  to  be  occasioned  by  the  horse  eating  a 
quantity  of  insects — others  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
plaster  ;  and  some  that  it  is  produced  by  eating 
herbs  that  posscos  mercurial  properties  ;  but  if 
the  latter  were  the  case,  we  would  see  their  gums 
and  salivary  glands  swelled  and  extended;  we  know 
that  moisture  and  heat  are  the  princijial  auxil 
liaries  of  fermentation;  wc  know  too,  that  these 
are  both  common  and  natural  to  the  horse  ;  and 
I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  some  ve- 
getables are  easier  decomposed  than  others,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  of  a  less  woody  na- 
ture, for  the  nearer  they  approach  the  firmness 
of  wood,  the  greater  length  of  time  it  will  take 
them  to  decay  ;  the  first  crop  of  grass  that  grows 
In  the  summer  does  not  make  the  horse  slobber 
unless  it  is  a  warm,  wet  season  ;  the  second  is  of 
a  quicker  growth,  more  watery,  and  not  so  firm 
as  the  first,  and  this  seldom  fails  to  produce  this 
disease,  fn  consequence  of  its  being  more  easily 
acted  upon  than  the  first. 

For  the  three  last  summers,  the  horses  have 
suffered  but  very  little,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  by  this  complaint  ;  the  seasons  have 
been  exceedingly  dry,  the  grass  slow  in  its 
grewth,  very  tough  and  hard  ;  this  fall  we  have 
had  several  rains  that  have  started  the  grass  to 
growing  most  profusely,  and  immediately  the 
slobbering  commenced;  the  frost  has  now  check- 
ed its  growth  and  prevented  the  disease. 

1  have  sometimes  given  plenty  of  salt  with  ve- 
ry good  success  ;  it  assists  digestion,  and  ))revents 
fermentation  ;  second  crop  clover,  well  salted 
when  put  in  the  barn,  lessens  its  powers  in  pro- 
ducing this  disease  considerably,  though  not  al- 
together. 

These  hints,  connected  as  they  are  with  some 
exp.  rience,  I  thought,  might  be  of  use  to  an  inves- 
tigating class  01  farmers,  and  may  serve  to  induce 
others  of  more  observation,  to  offer  their  infor- 
raation  on  this  head,  to  thy  spirited  subscribers. 
With  sentiments  of  respect, 

I  remain  thy  friend, 

JOSEPH  KERSEY. 

I SBjO^ 

FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FABMER. 

Rcipectfuthj  Dedicated  to  Jeremiah  Sim/ile. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  SPAYING  SWINE. 
Frederick   County,  Aid. 

Jeremiah  Simple,  Esq.  in  Vol.  2,  page  350, 
requested  information  through  your  valuable  pa- 
per, as  to  the  manner  of  spaying  hogs,  and  was 
gratified  by  one  of  your  coi-respoudents.  Vol.  3, 
page  6 — but  whose  method  I  do  not  like  as  well 
as  the  one  practised  bv  a  very  expert  hand  in 
this  part  of  our  coun'ty,  that  has  lately  been 
operating  on  my  stock,  and  happening  to  recol- 
lect friend  Simple's  request  1  was  very  particu- 
lar in  my  enquiries. 

IMy  neighbour  had  aplank  about  ten  feet  long  and 
a  foot  wide,  one  end  of  which  was  raised,  foui- 
feet  from  the  ground,  the  hog  was  laid  on  its 
right  side,  its  hind  feet  towards  the  upper  end  of 
the  jjlank,  he  stood  at  its  back.    With    a  strap 


resembling  a  stirrup  leather,  he  buckled  the 
hog  to  the  plank,  passing  the  strap  close  behind 
the    shoulders. 

Having  two  boys  to  assist  in  catching  them, 
&:c.  one  drew  the  hind  legs  as  far  back  as  possi- 
ble without  injury  to  the  hog,  the  other  secur- 
ed the  head  and  fore-feet.  The  hair  was  close- 
ly trimmed  with  a  pair  of  large  scissors  from 
the  hip  bone,  down  towards  the  belly,  then 
with  a  sharp  knife  an  incision  was  made  two 
inches  long,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  hip  bone, 
through  this,  the  pride  and  bag  is  to  be  drawn 
as  described  by  your  correspondent.  After  cut- 
ting the  pride  off,  the  greatest  care  must  be  ta 
ken  to  return  the  bag  to  its  former  situation  ;  he 
says,  more  are  lost  from  want  of  attention 
that  particular,  than  any  other. 

He  then  put  a  piece  of  hogs'  lard  in  the 
wound,  and  sowed  it  up  very  slack.  The  ad 
vantage  attending  his  mode,  is,  there  is  not  the 
danger  of  rupture,  which  is  frequently  the  effect 
of  the  other  method.  I  always  have  a  piece 
of  the  tail  cut  off  to  distinguish  them  from 
those   turned    out  as  breeders. 

One  of  my  neighbours  informed  me,  he  had 
an  ewe  spayed,  that  became  the  fattest  sheep 
he  ever  beiield.  If  some  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  would  describe  the  manner  of 
performing  the  operation,  it  might  be  the  means 
of  your  markets  being  supplied  with  mutton 
almost  equal  to  Mr^  Barney's,  from  tke  coun- 
ty of  Frederick. 

J.  S.  Skinner,    Esq. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF    THE  AMF-RICAN  FARMER. 

PIGEONS;  a  mode  of  Domesticating  them. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

I  observe  that  "  a  lover  of  squabs"  is  in  a  sad 
plight,  and  that  all  his  "  loves"  desert  him 
when  they  can  flap  their  pinions.  In  this  predi- 
cament he  asks  your  readers  to  teach  him  how 
to  woo  them  back.  This  interrogatory  being, 
I  presume,  addressed  to  all,  or  any  of  your  rea- 
ders— I  have  been  induced  to  give  the  result  of 
my  experience.  Some  years  since,  whilst  resi- 
ding o?i  a  farm,  and  having  a  "  love"  tike  unto 
your  corresjiondent,  the  same  measures  were 
adopted  to  ensure  a  supply  of  squabs — whether 
I  had  heard,  or  read,  that  salt  was  a  favourite 
condiment  of  that  bird  is  not  now  recollected; 
so  it  was,  that  some  how  I  had  derived  the  in- 
formation, that  if  they  at  discretion,  had  ac- 
cess to  salt,  it  would  not  only  have  the  effect  to 
a'.tach  your  own  pigeons  to  their  homes,  but 
would  also  attract  your  neighbour's.  Be  assured 
that  the  hope  of  accomplishing  the  latter,  did 
not  actuate  me  to  test  the  truth  of  my  informa 
tion — yet  the  essay  was  made  in  the  following 
manner — some  stiff  clay,  free  from  sand  or  grit, 
was  procured,  and  being  well  kneaded  up  with 
salt  water,  and  a  liberal  portion  of  salt  grains, 
it  was  formed  into  a  conical  shape,  some- 
what resembling  a  sugar  loaf,  though  less  than 
the  smallest  sized  loaves.  After  it  was  made 
perfectly  dry  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air, 
and  sheltered  during  the  night  and  wet  weather, 
it  became  as  a  sun-burnt  brick.  It  was  then 
placed  upon  a  sort  of  "  plateau"  on  which 
grains  were  thrown,  and  to  which  tliey  could 
have  access  "  ad  libitum."  The  pigeons  were 
ery  fond  of  this  preparation,  and  although  a 
standby  dish,  some  of  them  were  generally  en- 
gaged in  picking  at  it.  Certain  it  is,  my  pigeons 
were  sufficiently  domesticated,  whether  for 
this  cause,  I  cannot  say — neither  can  I  assert 
that  this  keeping  open  house  had  the  effect  to 
prevail  on  my  neighbours' pigeons  to  come  over — 
yet  if  my  information  was  correct,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  some  of  your  comjilainant's  neighbours, 'riment. 


may  have  hit  upon  the  same  plan,  and  thu.? 
liave  decoyed  away  his  birds ;  and  this  supposi- 
tion is  rather  confirmed,  as  they  appear  occasi- 
onally to  return  to  their  old  residence,  perhaps 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  had 
yet  been  supplied  with  this  hospitable  loaf. 
which  seems  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  stimulous,  or 
provocative  to  their  appetites.  If  these  sugges- 
tions  should  have  the  effect  to  relieve  your  cor- 
respondent, who  appears  for  sometime  to  have 
been  acting  "-^  loves  labour  lost"  it  will  afford  a 
pleasure  to 

RUS-IN-URBE. 
Baltimore,  J\'ov.  "iSth,  1822. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER'. 
SQUABS. 

Your  correspondent,  who  is  a  "Lover  of  Squabs," 
wishes  to  know  how  he  can  prevent  his  pigeons 
from  leaving  him.  I  advise  him,  in  the  first 
place,  to  prevent  their  being  disturbed  by  rats, 
and  then  rub  some  assafcetida  inside  of  the  boxes. 
He  will  thus  not  only  retain  his  own,  but  will  be 
well  stocked  from  his  neighbours. 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

SAXON  SHEEP. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn,  as  we  do  from  the 
following  notice,  that  two  choice  bucks  of  this 
breed  have  been  recently  imported,  to  improve 
the  flocks  of  fine  woolled  sheep  in  Massachusetts  : 
and  we  hope  that  some  choice  Ewes, of  the  same 
breed,  may  be  soon  introduced,  to  multiply  the 
opportunities  of  realizing  the  advantages  that 
might  be  derived  from  this  cross. 

Edit.  Am.  Farmer. 

From  the  Aforthampton,  Mass.,  Gazette,  Aot,2Q. 
Saxon  Sheep. — Our  enterprising  townsmen, 
Isaac  C.  Bates,  esq.  and  Col.  James  Shepherd, 
have  recently  imported  two  Saxon  bucks,  which 
have  arrived  in  town.  They  were  purchased  in 
Saxony  for  these  gentlemen,  more  than  a  year 
since,  and  selected  by  a  good  judge,  as  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  animals  evinces.  It  is  well  known 
that  Saxon  wool  commands  a  higher  price  in 
the  English  market  than  Spanish.  It  is  the  ma- 
terial of  which  the  superfine  west  of  England 
cloths  are  made.  The  growth  of  it,  therefore, 
in  this  country,  is  important  to  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  interests.  These  bucks  are  of 
the  merino  race  of  sheep,  but  improved.  They 
are  remarkable  for  the  fineness,  delicate  soft- 
ness, and  singular  uniformity  of  their  fleeces, 
and  are  an  acquisition  to  the  country,  for  which 
the  proprietors  are  entitled  to  a  meed  of  thanks. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

>fOTICE  OF  THE  SESAMUM  OR  BENE. 

Extract  from  a  Journal,  made  when  running  the 
boundary  line  between  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina before  the  Revolution. 

As  to  the  Olive  Trees,  I  know  by  experience 
they  will  never  stand  the  sharpness  of  our  win- 
ters, but  their  place  may  be  supply'd  by  the  plant 
called  sesamum,  which  yields  an  infinite  quantity 
of  large  seed,  from  whence  a  sweet  oyl  is  press'd 
that  is  very  wholsnm,  and  in  use  amongst  the 
people  of  Lesser  Asia,  likewise  it  is  us'd  in  Egypt 
preferably  to  Oyl  Olive,  being  not  so  apt  to  make 
those  who  eat  it  break  out  into  scabbs  as  they 
lo  in  many  pans  of  Italy.  This  would  grow  very 
kindly  here,  and  has  already  been  planted  with 
good  success  in  Nortli  Carolina  bjr  way  of  expe- 
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AGRICULTURE 

Seems  to  be  daily  more  honoured  in  our  coun- 
try. Our  fellow  citizens  most  respected,  trom 
their  private  merits,  and  most  distinguished  by 
their  political  elevation,  compete  with  each  oth- 
er for  the  palm  of  excellence  in  it,  and  engage 
actively  in  the  plans  for  its  improvement.  We 
have  seen  a  Madison  retiring  from  the  Presiden- 
cy to  his  farm,  and  becoming  the  leading  Mem- 
ber of  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture. 
The  venerable  Pickkking,  in  his  advanced 
years,  handles  with  equal  dexterity  the  plough 
and  the  pen.  And  there  is  no  man,  whatever  his 
merits  or  his  ambition,  who  is  not  proud  to  be  ac- 
counted, in  the  practical  or  even  the  theoretical 
pursuit  of  agriculture,  the  first  among  his  equals. 

This  reflection  suggested  itself  on  meeting  with 
the  subjoined  letter  in  the  New  York  papers, 
from  the  pen  of  one  who,  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  has  filled  a  large  space  in  the  public  eye,  out 
seemsto  be  now  retiring  from  the  busy  scenes  of 
life. — AaC.  Intel. 

Canandaigua,  Oct.  22,  1822. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 

Brethrkn  :  Heretofore  I  have,  on  sev.-ral  oc- 
casions, unsuccessfully  expressed  my  desire  to 
retire  from  your  Presidency,  and  become  a  pri- 
vate member  of  the  fraternity.  My  solicitude 
arose  from  a  belief,  that  the  more  diffusive  were 
our  honors,  the  more  speedily  would  this  institu- 
tion rise  to  that  elevation  which  our  interior 
situation  imperiously  demands,  and  which  we 
are  certain  to  attain,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves 
and  to  future  generations. 

Reasons  which  are  beyond  my  control,  require 
that  a  separation  between  us  should  take  place. 

It  is  known  to  a  great  portion  of  the  Society, 
that  I  have  for  many  months  laboured  under  an 
undefined  complaint,  alike  excruciating  in  its 
afflictions,  and  uncertain  as  to  its  result  and  ter- 
mination, 

In  my  situation,  it  cannot  be  hoped,  that  for 
months  I  can  be  active  ;  and  it  becomes  you  to 
confer  your  highest  honor  on  seme  useful  citizen. 

Although  the  irritations  of  a  frame,  worn  by 
indescribable  pains,  may  lead  to  momentary  des- 
pondency, yet  I  feel  an  humble  confidence,  that 
the  kind  power  which  has  hitherto  sustained  me 
through  every  adversity,  will  once  more  i-ender 
me  valuable  to  my  family,  and  useful  to  my  fel- 
low men. 

From  the  semi  savage  to  its  polished  state,  I 
have  examined  with  great  care  and  attention  the 
progress  of  society,  and  perceive,  that  in  every 
instance,  its  march  towards  real  importance,  is 
preceded  by  a  knowledge  of  husbandry  and  of 
the  mechanic  arts. 

With  these  opinions,  I  view  with  deep  solici- 
tude the  maintenance  and  progi-ess  of  our  Socie- 
ty ;  and  notwithstanding  I  perceive  its  many  im- 
perfections, cannot  but  hope,  that  the  wisdom  of 
present  and  future  generations  will  perfect  vrhat 
we  have  commenced,  and  that  important  and  du- 
rable benefits  will  result  from  these  incessant 
ojierations.  My  hope  is  strengthened  by  the  con- 
sideration that,  although  hitherto  no  very  strong 
or  lasting  effects  have  been  evinced  among  the 
husbandmen,  yet,  from  the  mothei-s  and  daugh- 
ters of  our  families,  we  have  experienced  many 
solid  advantages  ;  and  it  may  safely  be  estimated 
that  the  industry  of  our  females,  rising  from  this 
institution,  already  produces  a  yearly  increased 
profit  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  this  mfant  coun- 
ty- 
Should  it  please  kmd  Providence  to  restore  me 
to  health  and  action,  1  shall  return  to  the  bosoni 
of  your  Society,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  my 
life  to  advance  the  interests  ol  our  agriculture 
and  manufactures.     For,  believe  me,  brethren,  if 


we  effectuate  those  purposes,  to  wliich  destiny 
has  pouitcd  us,  it  must  be  by  bringing  into  our 
neighborhoods  the  arts,  the  virtues,  and  the  ir.- 
dustry  of  civilized  life.  'Ihc  different  orders  of 
the  actively  virtuous,  nuist  be  blemled  into  one 
great  society  ;  man  must  be  respected  for  I'lis  use- 
fulness, not  for  his  rank  ;  and  notliing  short,  can 
form  and  perpetuate  a  people  calculated  to  fix 
the  destinies  of  acontinent. 

It  only  remains  that  1  take  of  you  an  affection- 
ate farewell. 

GIDEON   GRANGER. 

AGRICULTUU.VL  CLUBS. 

Modes  of  their  usefulness  ;  Co?n/tli?ncnts  /laid  by, 
to  Hir  John  Sinclair  ;  Ribbing  Clover  ley,  fire- 
haratory  to  seedi}ig  Wheat  or  Oats,  is  a  us(ful 
fiructice. 

On  Friday  the  5th  October,  the  Morayshire 
Farmer's  Club  assembled  (although  no  ordinary 
meetings  are  held  in  the  harvest  months,)  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  a  public  testimony  of 
their  respect  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
for  his  great  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  this  impor- 
tant and  national  subject,  which  he  has  so  per- 
severingly  aud  hap])ily  been  the  medium  of  pro- 
moting, justly  entitles  him  to  public  esteem  and 
gratitude.  He  was  received  and  entertained  by 
this  respectable  Society  in  such  a  manner  as  must 
have  been  gratifying  to  hjs  feelings,  while  it 
proved  highly  creditable  to  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent. The  Marquis  of  Huntly  and  other  coun- 
ty Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Society,  sent 
tlieir  expressions  of  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
attend  on  so  proper  an  occasion.  Thirty-four 
proprietors  and  farmers  sat  down  to  an  excel- 
lent dinner,  rendered  still  more  complete  by  a 
profusion  of  Moor  game,  and  "  a  noble  haunch" 
of  red  deer,  sent  by  Lord  Huntly  from  Kinra- 
ra.  The  evening  was  happily  divided  between 
instruction  and  hilarity;  the  first  being  promo 
ted  by  several  addresses  made  by  Sir  John  on 
Agricultural  topics.  In  the  morning  Sir  John 
visited  some  of  the  principal  farms  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  particular  Mr.  Lawson's  of  Old 
Mills,  Mr.  Yoi;ng's  of  Ardgay,  and  Mr.  Mellis's 
of  Spynic.  He  expressed  much  satisfaction 
at  the  width  of  Mr.  Lawson's  potato  ridges, 
about  three  feet,  by  which  a  superior  crop 
is  obtained ;  and  the  plan  of  ribbing  the 
second  year's  clover  ley,  or  putting  one  furrow 
above  the  other,  practised  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  Mr.  Young,  by  which  in  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  time  the  sod  is  so  rotted,  that  the 
field  can  easily  be  rendered  sufficiently  mellow 
for  a  crop  of  wheat  instead  of  oats  ;  the  rotting 
of  the  surface  having  also  probably  the  effect  of 
destroying  the  wire  worm.*  Mr.  Mellis's  stock 
was  also  much  admired,  and  has  obtained  seve- 
ral premiums  from  the  Society.  In  addressing 
the  meeting  after  dinner.  Sir  John  stated  his  high 
admiration  of  the  exertions  of  the  Society,  who 
had  collected  the  most  useful  works  on  agricul- 
ture for  the  use  of  the  Members  ;  had  purchased 
the  most  approved  implements  that  had  been  in- 
vented; and  promoted  new  discovers  by  the  effec- 
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tual  stimulus  of  premiums  ;  and  had  sent  one  of 
its  Membtrs  toinsi)eettheimprovemcntsat  Holk- 
ham,  and  to  ascertain  what  useful  hints  could 
be  procured  from  tlmt  great  school  nt  agriculture. 
— He  then  recommended  to  the  Society  to  give 
premiums  for  the  culture  of  carrots,  sanfoin,  and 
lucern,  so  well  adapted  for  the  light  soils  of  Mo- 
ray ;  and  to  promote  the  extension  of  the  drill 
system,  by  introducing  the  drill  barrow  on  small 
farms  ;  and  on  large  farms  the  ingenious  machine 
of  Mr.  Checketts,  of  Belgrave-hall,  near  Leices- 
ter, which  costs  only  from  £4  to  £s  each,  and  sows 
three  rows.  The  Society  resolved  to  order  the 
implements,  and  promote  the  experiments  re- 
commended by  Sir  John,  with  suitable  premiums. 
On  the  first  Friday  of  November,  the  judges  ap- 
pointed to  determine  the  sweepstakes  for  the 
best  seven  acres  of  turnips  in  the  county,  will 
give  in  their  report.  They  will  also  on  the  same 
day  decide  the  premiums  to  be  given  for  the  best 
and  second-best  iron  ploughs  made  within  the 
county,  and  then  to  be  tried  on  a  lea-field  near 
Elgin. 


EditoYvaV  IjorYes^oudence. 


*  This  is  a  very  old  practice,  called  raftering  by 
'lull,  and  in  some  filaces  race-balking  :  it  consists 
in  jiloughing  the  field  i)t  sijigle  furrows,  and  leav- 
ing every  furrow- slice  lying  u/ion  its  own  width, 
of  that  which  is  not  turned:  ribbing  is  a  term  re- 
cently used  for  another  o/iiration,  though  very 
applicable  here.  One  half  the  surface  being  thus 
rendered  mellu'.v,  the  land  may  be  prepared  for 
ivheat,  instead  uf  lying  till  spring,  to  be  sown  with 
oats;  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  report.  Of  the 
•  lesrructiun  of  the  wire-worms  by  this  operation, 
we  have  no  expectation. 


SCUPPERNONG  GRAPES— g-z-c-ar  yield  of  sin- 
gle Vines,  and  excellence  of  the  WIA'Ji  made 
therefrom— FEATHER  GR.\SS,  productive 
and  valuable  in  JVorth  Carolina. 

Elizabeth  City,  13th  June. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  did  not  receive  your  letter  soon  enough  to 
comply  with  your  wish,  to  have  a  sample  of  our 
Roanoke  or  Scuppernong  Wine,  in  time  for  your 
agricultural  fair.  I  have  some,  which  I  prefer 
to  Madeira,  made  in  1814,  by  myself,  on  the  is- 
land, where  I  purchased  the  grapes  and  prepai'- 
ed  the  wine  in  a  proper  manner.  The  grapes 
themselves  are  the  most  delicious  of  all  others ; 
they  are  indigenous,  of  the  species  of  the  fox,  but 
white,  larger  and  more  luxuriant  of  growth.  On 
the  island,  one  vine  serves  each  landlord,  as  it 
will  spread  as  long  as  you  will  find  it  bearers, 
and  (50  bushels  is  but  a  common  vintage  from  one 
vine.  The  soil  on  which  it  flourishes,  is  poor 
and  sandy,  and  will  produce  nothing  but  vines, 
and  the  grape  is  difficult  to  propagate  on  a  differ- 
ent soil. 

The  island  might  be  thrown  into  an  entire 
vineyard,  and  would  produce  several  thousand 
hogsheads. 

The  flavour  of  the  wine  is  somewhat  sweet, 
but  remarkably  rich,  luscious  and  oily.  I  pro- 
pose going  down  in  September  (it  is  only  50 
miles  from  this)  and  making  several  casks,  se- 
cundum artem.  It  requires  skill  in  managing, 
as  that  made  by  the  inhabitants,  after  their 
rude  and  careless  manner,  is  by  no  moans  a 
fair  test  of  the  power  of  the  grape.  They  do 
not  suffer  it  to  ferment,  but  add  new  apple 
brandy,  to  the  juice  just  from  the  press.  At 
tlie  3d  day's  fermentation,  it  is  excellent  Cham- 
paign, but  few  bottles  can  hold  it  in  this  climate, 
Sliould  you  or  your  friends  want  a  few  quarter 
casks,  I  will  supply  you,  deliverable  in  Balti- 
more, at  §2  per  gallon,  and  will  warrant  it  far 
above  any  American  wine,  or  in  fact,  for  many 
palates,  any  foreign. 

We  have  a  grass  here,  called  Feather  Grass, 
Holcus  Mollis,  or  Soft  Grass  of  Europe,  a  head 
of  whicn  I  enclose  you.  It  is  said  by  some  to 
be  indigenous,  and  propagated  from  one  head, 
accidently  discovered  in  a  branch,  near  Edenton, 
twenty  years  since.  It  is  said  by  others,  to  be 
the  same  as  the  fescue  grass  of  Scotland. 

At  any  rate,  it  answers  our  soil  and  climate 
better  tian  any  other.  It  is  extremely  prolific, 
and  bears  an  immensity  of  seed.  A  meadow  of 
it,  near  this  place,  resembles  a  wheat  field,   and 
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is  as  thick  as  it  can  stand.     It  grows  all  the  win- 
ter, and  is  a  very  tender,  succulent  grass.     If  J'ou 
have  a  wish  to  try  it,  I  can  easily  procure  and 
t,end  you  a  bushel  of  seed  this  fall. 
I  am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  SAWYER. 

MANGEL  WURTZEL — a  large  crofi  from  less 
than  One  Acre  of  Land,  notivithstanding  the  se- 
vere and  long  drought  of  the  past  season. 


Powelton,  Philadelphia  Co.  Nov.  22,  1822. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  enclosed  certificate,  from  Mr.  Serrill,  who 
surveyed  the  land,  and  the  affidavit  of  my  farmer 
and  his  assistant,  who  dibbled,  drew,  and  mea- 
sured the  crop,  will  answer  your  enquiries  in  re 
gard  to  my  Mangel  Wurtzel. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your's, 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 


tcr  passing  a   smutty  crop   of  wheat  through  it ;  in  future  adding  those  branches  to  his  manufaa 


an  uUerval  of  three  months  elapsed  between  the 
Rriit  and  last  operation.  I  took  the  precaution 
to  have  the  barn  swept  out  and  some  clean 
straw  run  through  the  machine  before  introducing 
the  clover,  nevertheless  I  apprehend  that  some 
smut  may  have  been  imparted  to  it.  Shall  I  in- 
cur any  danger  from  smut,  under  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, by  sowing  the  clover  seed  in  the 
pug,  on  my  wheat  field,  in  February,  and  a  good 
bed  of  snow  i"  M P 


MILLET,  WHEN  SHOULD  IT  BE  SOWED  ? 

Steubenville,  Ohio,jVov.  19th,  i622. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Your  correspondents,  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  of  Millet,  Panicum  Italicum,  have  gen- 
erally recommended  that  it  be  sowed  about  the 
10th  of  May.  Owing  to  the  great  droughts  which 
have  prevailed  in  this  country,  for  sevei-al  years 
past,  it  has  only  partially  succeeded — vegetating 
very  slowly,  some  of  it  shooting  into  heads,  whilst 
some  of  it  was  just  coming  up.  Why  would  it 
We  have  accurately  measured  the  Mangel  r.ot  answer  to  sow  it  about  the  middle  or  last 
Wurtzel  which  grew  at  Powelton,  upon  the  of  April,  when  the  ground  is  yet  moist  ?  Would 
piece  of' farm  land  surveyed  by  Mr.  Serrill,  and  the  late  frosts  injure  it  >  or  would  it  rot  m  the 
find  that'there  are  nine  hundred,  eighty-two  and  an  ground,  unless  it  had  become  sufficiently  warmed 
half  bushels,  of  roots,  closely  cut  beneath  the  by  the  sun  ?  An  answer  to  the  above  queries, 
crow7is  and  free  from  dirt.  We  loaded  the  cartj  would  be  thankfully  received  by 
in  which  they  were  hauled,  and  are  s;itisfied  that  Your's,  with  esteem, 

the  load  which  was  weighed  by  Mr.  Arraat,^^  was    ^_____^ JOHN  M  POWELL,  Jr. 

not    larger   than  thirty  others,   taken  from  <-he    '        „r~X7r7r  .t  ttatjt  t7  t  ^v-o  c-r/^^r^irTn- 
ground  to  which  the  surveyor's  certificate  refers.  SALES   OF  VALUABLE  LIVE  STOCK  Al 


tory,  and  intends  keeping  readv  made,  all  kinds 
of  WOVE  WIRE,  suitable  for  rolling  Screens, 
Safes,   Riddles,  Sieves,  and  Wheat  Fans. 

And  on  hand,  as  usual,  a  very  extensive  as- 
sortment of  PLOUGHS,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
and  made  of  the  best  materials — .the  workmanship 
under  his  own  notice. 

As  also  the  much  admired  Baton's  Self  Feed- 
<  CUTTING  BOX,  price  only  $15,  which 
II  cut  Top  Fodder  as  well  as  straw.  Also,  Mi- 
ner's CUTTING  BOX,  so  much  famed  in 
North  Carolina.  Together  with  various  kinds 
of  Cultivators,  Harrows  and  Machines  to  sow 
Wheat,  plaster,  and  Grass  Seeds,  also  other 
Drill  Machines,  and  Corn  Shellers,  assorted. 

CLOVER.  ORCHARD  AND  HERDS 
GRASS  SEEDS,  together  with  a  general  a's- 
sorment  of  Garden  Seeds,  many  of  which  he 
has  carefully  raised  the  last  year  from  the  best 
sorts.  He  has  lately  received  150  lbs.  of  Ruta 
Bag  A  Seed,  fresh  and  pure  from  Sweden,  it 
being  a  parcel  sent  in  to  John  S,  Skinner,  by  our 
fellow  citizen  Christopher  Hughes,  Jr. 


We  are  convinced  that  the  crop  received  not  more 
manure,  and  much  less  labour,  tha.n  arc  usually 
civen  to  potatoes,  in  this  county. 

WILLIAM  POWELL, 

his 
THOMAS  X   MORRISON, 
mark. 
Philadelphia  County,  ss. 


AUCTION, 

On  Tuesday,  the  19th  of  November.near  Flush- 
ing, on  Long  Island,  at  "Bayside,"  the  Farm  of 
Mr.  Timothy  Matlack,  one  very  fine  imported 
BULL,  of  the  Alderneij  and  De-t'onshire  Breed. 
A  very  beautiful  animal,  3  years  old,  and  quite 
gentle. — $1 00.  Three  very  fine  imported  COWS, 
of  the  Aldernev  and  Devonshire  breed,  iustly 
.^^*****T.  1,  ju  t  41,        K    celebrated  both    for  the  quantity  and  quality  ot 

..,*»#**»  Personallyappearedbeforemethesub-!j,^^j^^jj^_gj20  to  gl30.  Two  very  superior 
:  SEAL.  :  scriber  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  ^^^j,  ^j^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
^.K^^^^^nfinandiorthecountyatoresaid, the  above  ij«.qj    on 

named  Wm.  Powell  and  Thos.  Morrison,  iv  .^^^^^ '^^4^,^  .^p,,^  ^^^^^^  frore  some  of  the 
who  on  their  solemn  oaths,  according  to  law,!^^^^^  ^^1^^^.^^^^  ^^g^,,.^  i„  g^  ]^„^j^  j^,,^,  are  gene- 
saith  that  the  above  statement  signed  by  them  „  ^j^i^t^j  ^^^  to  be  surpassed  by  any  in  this 
is  correct.    The  aforesaid  William  Powell   and  ^0^^^,. 

Thonias  Morrison  are  respectable  farmers  and  ^  ■/.  ^^  .p^jj^  CALVES,  male  and  female, 
therefore  entitled  to  full  crecht  and  belief.  Wit-  giooJ-Half  blood  CALVES,  by  the  above  Bull, 
ness  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  this  twenty  third  ^j^  ^^  S20.-Merino  SHEEP,  EWES,  at  $S  to 
day  ot  November,  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  :,_,  ^ 
and  twenty  two.  ^— ^ 

GEORGE  HOWAR TH. 
Having  measured  the  above  piece  of  ground,  I 
certify  it  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  and 
one  quarter  square  perches. 

HENRY  SERRILL. 


IMPROVED  WASHING  MACHINES. 
A  Washing  machine,  invented  by  David  Wat- 
son, made  by  Messrs.  Bostock  and  Cooper,  has 
been  recently  exhibited  in  this  City,  and  trial 
made  thereof  at  David  Barnum's  Hotel  ;  where 
we  understand  it  was  found  to  be  a  safe  and  ex- 
peditious means  of  cleaning  clothes.  These  ma- 
chines will  be  made  for  sale  at  gl5  each,  by 
Messrs.  Bostock  and  Cooper,  at  Washington  City ; 
who  offer  to  sell  patent  rights,  and  will  reply 
to  any  communications  on  this  subject,  if  ad- 
dressed to  them,  post  paid,  at  Washington. 


^mm  i^^iBrnmBQ 


The  subscriber  residing  at  the  North  West 
corner  of  Market  and  Frederick  streets,  has  for 
sale  about  1000  peach-trees,  consisting  of  the 
following  varieties  :  Moor  Park  Apricot — Mag- 
num Bonunis — Lemon  Cling  Stones — White 
Peach  with  red  blush,  which  ripens  the  latter 
end  of  August — Lemon  Open  Stones — Heath 
Peach — Large  Late  Cling  Lemon — Claret,  &c. 
&c.  all  which    will  be   sold  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  present  owner  of  these  trees  has  taken 
particular  pains  in  making  the  collection,  and 
from  considerable  experience  in  this  business, 
may  confidently  recommend  them  as  being  ve- 
ry excellent  of  their  kind. 

HENRY  SOUTHERN. 


JiTovcmber  1822. 

*  This  load,  ire  understayid,  lueighed  1456 
fiQunds  ;  the  ivhole  may,  therefore  be  estimated 
at  45,736  /lounds,  of  cieaji,  trimmed  Roots. 

Ed.  Am.  Farmer. 

SMUT,  ENQUIRIES  ON  THE  MODES  OF 
ITS  BEING  COMMUNICATED, 

Albermarle  Co.  Fa.  29th  JVov.  1822. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

Sir, — WM   you  have   the  goodness  to  ^ive 
place  in  your  paper,  to  the  following  queries  : 

Is  the  smut  communicable  to  wheat  in  the 
growing  state,  if  brought  into  contact  with  it  ? 

Is  its  deleterious  quality  affected  by  exposure 
to  the  alternations  of  the  weather  > 

My  reasons  for  asking  the  above  questions,  are, 

hat  I  very  imprudently  separated  my  clover  seed 

from  the  straw,  with  my  Threshing  Machine,  af- 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  29.  1822. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly 

White  wheat,  gl  35  to  1  40— Red  do.,  $1  27  to 
1  30— Rye,  fO  to  75  cts.— Corn,  48  to  50  cts. — 
Oats,  35  to  o7\  cts. — Flour,  best  white  wheat, 
^7  37"*— Howard  St.  Superfine,  $6  87^— Wharf, 
do.  6  l"2^ — do.  do.  5  75 — Beans,  $1  25  to  1  37 J— 
Peas,  black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Clover  seed,  9  to 
j510— Timothy  seed,  4*  to  g5 — Flaxseed,  75  to 
SO — W'hiskey,  from  the  wagons,  34  to  35  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Herrings,  No.  1,  ^3  62i  per  bbl. — 
No.  2,  ^3  S7i — Shad,  No.  1,  none— No.  2,  $6 — 
Bacon,  rouncl,  10  to  11  cts — Straw,  §12  per 
ton— Hay,  {?18 

No  material  change  in  the  trade  or  prices  of 
Marlyand  Tobacco  since  last  report. 


Ellicott   Street,  near    Pratt-street   wharf,     Bal 

timore, 

■  Having   lately   purchased  out  Jacob  Grafflin's 

Wir»  and  Wheat  Fan  Establishment ,  proposes 


Win  A  Cjoliwan, 

Commission  Merchant  and  General  Agent,  46, 
William  street,  up  stairs. 

Has  for  sale  a  valuable  collection  of  English 
and  American  Standard  Works  and  new  publica- 
tions, at  London  and  American  prices.  He  is 
A  gent  in  New  York  state,  fortlie  National  Intel- 
ligencer; De  Grand's  Report  ;  Niles'  Weekly 
Register.  The  American  Farmer,for  whose  editors 
he  will  thankfully  receive  new  subscriptions  and 
payment  from  present  subscribers.  Of  either  the 
Weekly  Register  and  American  Farmer,  he  can 
furnish  complete  sets  to  persons  who  wish  to  get 
the  whole  of  such  valuable  works,  or  single  voli. 
to  those  who  have  some  and  may  desire  to  com- 
plete the  series. 

J^env  York  City,  .A'oti.  1822. 


17"  GENUINE  MANGEL  WURTZEL  SEED. 
A  few   pounds  can  be  had  on  application  being 
made  at     the  Office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  S.  SKINNER. 


No.  38.— Vol.  4. 


AMERICAN  FARMER.— BALi'iMont^,  iSlh  l>ECieMBER,  1833. 
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HORIICULTURE. 


THE  AMERICAN  GARDENER; 

Or  a  Treatise  on  the  Situation,  Soil,  Feneing 
and  Laying-Out  of  Gardens;  on  the  Jnaking 
and  Managing  of  Ho'  Seds  and  Grcen-Hous- 
'n  •  and  on  the  Fro/iagation  and  Cultivation 
of'  the  several  sorts  of  Vegetables,  Herhs, 
Fruits  and    Ftorjers.~Q\    William     Cob- 

BETT. 

"1  went  by  the  field  of  the  Slothful  and  by 
"  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  uiiderstand- 
"  ing:  and  lo'  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns, 
"  and  nettles  covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the 
"  stone-wall  thereof  was  broketi  down.  Then 
"  1  saw  and  considered  it  well :  I  looked  upon 
•'  it  and  received  instruction," 

Proverbs:  Chap.  xxiv.  Ver.  30. 

1.  The  proper  uses  of  a  Preface  appear  to 
be  to  give  the  reader  information,  which  may 
be'  useful,  during  the  perusal  of  the  work  to 
which  it  is  prefixed  ,  to  explain  tlie  nature  and 
object  of  the  work  ;  to  point  out  the  method  of 
the  arrangement  of  its  sevei-al  parts  ;  and,  in 
short,  to  afford  the  means  of  due  preparation 
for  the  task  the  reader  is  entering  upon  ;  which 
preparation  is  always  a  great  advantage  to  the 
author  as  well  as  to  tlie  reader. 

2.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  werk,  it  is,  I  hope, 
pretty  clearly  stated  in  the  Title  Page.  The 
object  evidently  is  to  cause  the  art  of  gardening 
to  be  better  understood  and  practised  than  it 
now  is  in  America;  and,  very  few  persons  will 
deny,  that  there  is,  in  this  case,  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement.  America  has  soil  and  climate 
far  surpassing  those  of  England  ;  and  yet  she  is 
surprisingly  deficient  in  variety  as  well  as  qua 
lity  of  garden  products.  I  am  not  alluding  to 
things  of  ornament,  or  appertaining  to  luxuri- 
ous enjoyments;  but,  to  things  that  are  really 
useful,  and  that  tend  to  profit  and  to  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  without  which  latter,  life 
is  not  worth  having.  It  is  incredible  to  those, 
who  have  not  had  occasion  to  observe  the  fact, 
how  large  a  part  of  the  sustenance  of  a  coun- 
try-labourer's family,  in  England,  comes  out 
of  his  little  garden.  The  labourers  of  England 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  other  countries 
by  several  striking  peculiarities,  but,  by  no  one 
are  they  so  strongly  distinguished  as  by  their 
fondness  of  their  gardens,  and  by  the  diligence, 
care  and  taste,  which  they  show  in  the  man- 
agement of  them.  The  reproach  which  Solo- 
mon, in  the  words  of  my  motto,  affixes  on  the  sloth- 
ful and  ignorant  husbandman,  they  seem  to  have 
constantly  in  their  minds;  and  to  be  constantly 
on  the  watch  to  prevent  it  from  applying  to 
themselves.  Poverty  may  apologize  for  a  dirty 
dress  or  an  unshaven  face;  men  may  be  negli- 
gent of  their  persons ;  but  the  sentence  of  the 
whole  nation  is,  that  he,  who  is  a  sloven  in  his  gar- 
den, is  a  sloven  indeed.  The  inside  of  a  labour- 
er's house,  his  habits,  his  qualities  as  a  workman, 
and  almost  his  morality,  may  be  jtidged  of  from 
the  appearance  of  his  garden,  if  that  be  neg- 
lected, he  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  a  sluggard  or 
a  drunkard,  or  both. 

3.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  very  odd  that  this 
taste  fer  gardening  should  not  have  been  pre- 
served in  America  ;  but,  it  is  accounted  for  by 
reflecting,  that,  where  land  is  abundant,  attach- 
ment and  even  attention  to  smnll  s/iots  wear 
away.  To  desire  to  possess  land  is  an  universal 
desire ;  and  vanity  makes,  us  prefer  quantity  to 
quality.  You  may  prove  as  clearly  as  daylight, 
that  it  is  better,  in  certain  cases,  to  possess  one 
acre  than  a  hundred  ;  but  where  do  you  find  the 
man  that  prefers  the  one  acre  ?  When  large 
■parcels  of  land  are  undertaken  to  be  cultivated. 


small  ones  are  held  in  contempt  ;  and,  though  a 
good  garden  supplies  so  large  a  part  of  what  is 
consumed  by  a  family,  and  keeps  supplying  it  all 
the  ycai-  round  too,  there  arc  many  farmers 
even  in  Eiogland,  who  grudge  even  a  wheelbar 
row  full  of  manure  that  is  bestowed  on  the  gar 
den.  To  remove  this  neglect  as  to  gardening 
in  America  is  one  of  the  ol^ects  of  this  work; 
and,  I  think,  I  shall,  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  show,  that  the  garden  may,  besides  its 
intrinsic  utility,  be  made  to  be  a  most  valuable 
help-mate  to  the  Farm. 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  write  a  book  that  shall 
exclusively  apply  to  every  particular  case. 
Some  persons  have  need  of  large,  while  others 
want  only  small,  gardens  ;  but,  as  to  Situation 
Soil,  and  Fencing,  the  rules  will  apply  to  all  ca- 
ses. Those  who  want  neither  Hot-Beds  nor 
Green-Houses,  may  read  the  part  treating  of 
them,  or  leave  it  unread,  just  as  they  please; 
but,  I  think,  that  it  will  not  require  much  to  be 
said  to  convince  every  American  Farmer,  North 
of  Carolina,  at  least,  that  he  ought  to  have  a 
Hot-Bed  in  the  Spring. 

5.  I  have  divided  the  matters,  treated  of,  thus: 
The  ^first  Chapter  treats  of  the  Situation,  Soil, 
Fencing,  and  Laying-out  of  Gardens;  the  second, 
of  the  making  and  managing  of  Hot-beds  and 
Green-Houses;  the  third,  of  Propagation  and 
Cultivatisn  generally;  the  three  rematning  Chap- 
ters  treat  of  the  raising  and  managing    of  the 


of  JVeiy  Yor/t,  and  that  I  am  speaking  o*  what 
ought  to  be  done  there.  With  this  clearly  borne 
m  nimd,  the  reader,  who  will  know  the  dif- 
ference m  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country,  will  know  bow 
to   apply   the  instructions  accordingly. 

8.  Those  persons,  who  perform  their  garden 
work  themselves,  will  need  no  caution  with  res- 
pect to  men  that  they  employ  as  Gardeners  i 
but,  those  who  employ  Gardeners  ought  by  no 
mttans  to  leave  them  to  do  as  theij /ilease.  Their 
practical  experience  is  worth  something  ;  bitt, 
if  they  are  generally  found  very  deficient  in 
knowledge  of  their  business  in  England,  what 
must  those  of  them  be  who  come  to  America? 
Every  man,  who  can  dig  and  hoe  and  rake,  calls 
himself  a  Gardener  as  soon  as  he  lands  here 
from  England.  This  description  of  persons  are 
generally  handy  men,  and,  having  been  used  to 
spade-vfork,  they,  from  habit,  do  things  well 
;uid  neatly.  But  as  to  the  art  of  gardening, 
they  generally  know  nothing  of  it.  I  wished 
to  carry  the  nicer  parts  of  gardening  to  per- 
fection, at  Botley.  I  succeeded.  But  I  took 
care  to  employ  no  man  who  called  himself  a 
gardener.  I  selected  handy  and  elear-headei 
tarm-labourers.  They  did  what  I  ordered  thenj 
to  do  ;  and  offered  me  none  of  tljeir  advice  lit 
opinions. 

9.  There  is  a  foible  of  human  nature,  which 
„    „    --  .-.-  greatly  contributes  to   establish  and  perpetuate 

several  plants,  each  nnder  its  particular  name,  the  power  and  the  mischief  of  pretended  gar- 
classed  under  the  heads,    Vegetables,  a.\\tl  Herbs  A^>^T^e^s-     Tell   a  gentleman,  that  this  is  wrong. 


Fruits  ;  Flovjers.  In  each  of  thete  last  three 
Chapters,  I  have,  in  arranging  my  matter,  fol- 
lowed the  Aljihabctical  Order  of  the  names  of 
the  several  plants,  which  mode  of  arrange- 
ment must  naturally  tend  to  make  the  work  of 
reference  easy.  But,  as  very  frequent  reference 
must  be  necessary,  and,  as  the  utility  of  the 
work  must,  in  some  degree,  depend  on  t\ie  fa- 
cility with  which  the  several  parts  of  it  can  be 
referred  to,  there  are  two  Indexes  at  the  end, 
one,  of  the  names  of  the  several  plants,  and' 
the  other,  of  the  matters  generally.  For  the 
same  reason,  I  have  numbered  the  paragraphs 
throughout  the  work.  A  more  proper  term 
might  have  been  found  than  that  of  Vegetables, 
seeing,  that,  strictly  speaking,  that  word  ap- 
plies to  all  things  that  grow  from  the  earth. 
But,  as  we  call  those  products  of  the  garden, 
which  we  use,  in  their  natural  shape,  as  human 
lood;  as  we  generally  call  these  only  by  the 
name  of  vegetables,  I  have  chosen  that  word 
in  preference  to  one,  which,  though  more  strict- 
ly proper,  would  be  less  generally  understood 
Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  word  Herbs. 

6.  Some  persons  may  think,  that  Flowers  are 
things  of  no  use:  that  they  are  nonsensical 
things.  The  same  may  be,  and,  perliaps,  vyiih 
more  reason,  said  of  pictures.  An  Italian,  while 
he  gives  his  fortune  for  a  picture,  will  laugh 
to  scorn  a  Hollander,  who  leaves  a  tulip-ro'ot 
as  a  fortune  to  his  son.  For  my  part,  as  a  thing 
to  keep  and  not  to  sell;  as  a  thing,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  is  to  give  nie  pleasure,  I  hesitate 
not  a  moment  to  prefer  the  plant  of  a  fine  car- 
nation to  a  gold  v/atch  set   with  diamonds. 

7.  The  territory  of  the  United  States  includes 
such  a  variety  of  climates;  degrees  of  heat  and 
cold  so  different  at  the  same  period  of  the  year; 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  instructions,  as 
relating  to  time,  for  sowing,  planting,  and  so 
forth,  that  shall  be  applicable  to  every  part  of 
the  country.  I,  therefore,  for  the  most  part, 
make  my  directions  applicable  to  seasons,  or 
states  of  the  weather,  rather  than  to  dates. 
When  I  make  no  particular  mention  as  to  times 
of  the  year,  or  inontli,  it  is  to  be  understood, 
that.  I  ai)B  supposiivg  my«elf  at,  or  near,  the  CtUj 


or  that  is  wrong,  in  the  management  of  his  gar- 
den, and  he  instantly  and  half-angrily  replies, 
that  his  gardener  is  a  very  skilful  man.  "  That 
may  be,"  said  I  once  to  a  friend,  who,  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  had  got  two  en-  three  poor  little 
melons,  while  I  at  hardly  any  expense  at  all, 
had  large  quantities  of  very  fine  ones:  "That 
may  be,"  said  I,  "for  skill  may  consist  in  getting 
"  you  to  expend  your  money  without  getting  you 
"  any  fruit."  The  truth  is,  however,  that'  it  is 
not  a  desire  to  be  deceived,  that  produces  this 
species  of  perverseness  :  it  is  a  desire  not  to  be 
thought  foolish.  The  gentleman  has  chosen  the 
gardener ;  and,  the  reason  why  he  stickles  fer 
him  is,  that,  if  he  allow  the  gardener  to  be  a 
bad  one,  he  himself  has  viade  a  bad  choice ; 
and  that  would  be  an  imputalion  on  his  under- 
standing, rather  than  allow  which  to  be  just  he 
will  cheerfully .  bleed  from  his  purse  pretty 
free!}'. 

10.  The  best  security  against  the  effects  of 
this  foible  of  human  nature,  is  for  the  owner  of 
the  garden  to  be  head  gardener  himself;  and,  I 
hope  that  this  work  may  assist  in  rendering  this 
office  easy  and  pleasant.  But,  to  perform  the 
office  well,  tlie  owner  must  be  diligent  as  well 
as  skilful.  He  mnat  look  for-'H'ard.  It  is  a  very 
good  way  to  look  attentively  at  every  part  of  the 
garden  every  Saturday,  and  to  write  down  some, 
at  least,  of  the  things  to  be  done  during  the 
nejct  week.  This  tends  to  prevent  those  omis- 
sions, which,  when  they  have  once  taken  place, 
are  not  easily  compensated  for.  Seasons  wait 
for  no  tjian.  Nature  makes  us  her  offers  freely; 
but  she  will  be  taken  at  her  word. 

11.  I  cannot  help,  in  conclusion  of  this  pre- 
face, expressing  my  hope,  that  this  work  may 
tend  to  the  increasing,  in  some  degree,  of  a 
taste  lor  gardening  in  America.  It  is  a  source 
of  much  greater  profit  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined ;  and,  merely  as  an  amusemejit,  or  recre- 
ation, it  is  one  of  the  most  rational  and  most 
conducive  to  health.  It  is  a  pursuit,  not  only 
compatible  with,  but  favourable  to,  the  study  of 
any  art  or  science.  It  tends  to  turn  the  mhids  of 
youth  from  amusements  and  attachments  of  a 
frivolous  or  vicious   nature.     It  is   indulged  al 
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home.  It  tends  to  make  home  pleasant;  and  to 
endear  to  us  the  Spot  on  which  it  is  our  lot  to 
live. 

Wm.  COBBETT. 
JVorth  Hani/islead,  Long  Island,  1819. 

CHAPTER  I. 

071  the  SUualiov,  Soil,  Fencing,  and  Laying-out 

of  Gardens. 

SITUATION. 

12.  Those  who  have  gardens  already  formed 
and  planted,  have,  of  course,  not  the  situation  to 
choose.  But,  I  am  to  suppose,  that  new  gardens 
•will,  in  a  country  lilve  this,  be  continually  to  be 
formed;  and,  therefore,  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
my  duty  to  point  out  vchat  situations  are  best,  as 
well  with  respect  to  the  asjiect  as  to  the  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

13.  The  ground  should  be  as  nearly  on  a  level 
as  possible  ;  because,  if  the  slope  be  considerable, 
the  heavy  rains  do  great  injury,  by  washing  away 
the  soil.  However,  it  is  not  always  in  our  power 
to  choose  a  level  spot ;  but,  if  there  be  a  slope  in 
the  ground,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  towards 
the  South.  For,  though  such  a  direction  adds  to 
the  heat  in  summer,  tliis  is  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  carliness  whicli  it  causes  in  the 
spring.  By  all  means  avoid  an  inclination  to- 
wards the  North,  or  West,  and  towards  any  of 
the  points  between  North  and  West.  After  all, 
it  may  not  be  in  our  power  to  have  a  level  spot, 
nor  even  a  spot  nearly  level ;  and  then  we  must 
do  our  best  with  what  we  have. 

14.  I  am  speaking  here  solely  of  a  Kitchen- 
garden.  Of  ornamental  Cjurdenrng  I  shall  speak 
a   little   in   the  Chapt'er  on  Flowers.      From   " 
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accounts,  desirable  to  keep  all  such  trees  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

15.  If  it  be  practicable,  without  sacrificing  too 
much  in  other  respects,  to  make  a  garden  near  to 
running  water,  and  especially  to  water  that  may 
be  turned  into  the  garden,  the  advantage  ought 
to  be  profited  of;  but  as  to  watering  with  a  wa- 
tering /wt,  it  is  seldom  of  much  use,  and  it  can- 
not be  practised  upon  a  large  scale.  It  is  better 
to  trust  to  judicious  tillage  and  to  the  dews  and 
i-ains.  The  moisture  which  these  do  not  supply 
cannot  be  furnished,  to  any  extent,  by  the  water- 
ing-pot. A  man  will  raise  more  moisture,  with 
a  hoe  or  a  spade,  in  a  day,  than  he  can  pour  on 
the  eartli   out  of  a  watering-pot  in  a  month. 

SOIL. 

16.  'Hie  plants,  which  grow  in  a  garden,  pre 
fer,  like  most  other  plants,  the  best  soil  that  is 
to  be  found.  The  best  is,  laam  of  several  feet 
deep  with  a  bed  of  lime-stone,  sand-stone,  or 
sand,  below.  But,  we  must  take  what  v/e^nd  or, 
rather  what  we  happen  to  have.  If  we  have  a 
choice,  we  ought  to  take  that  which  comes  near- 
est to  perfection,  and,  if  we  possibly  can,  we 
ought  to  reject  clay  and  gravel,  not  only  as  a 
top-soil,  but  as  a  bottom  soil,  however  great 
their  distance  from  the  surface.  See  paragraph 
109. 

17.  Oak-trees  love  clay,  and  the  finest  and 
heaviest  wheat  grows  in  land  with  a  bottom  of 
clay  ;  but  if  there  be  clay  within  even  six  feet  of 
the  surface,  there  will  be  a  coldiicss  in  the  land, 
which  will,  in  spite  of  all  you  can  do,  keep  your 
spring  crops  a  week  or  ten  days  behind  those 
upon  land  which  has  not  a  bottom  of  clay.     Gravel 
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a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards.  For  the  shade 
of  them  is  injurious,  and  their  roots  a.  great  deal 
more  injurious,  to  every  plant  growing  within  the 
influence  of  those  roots.  It  is  a  common  but  very 
erroneous  notion,  in  England,  that  the  trees, 
which  grow  in  the  hedges  that  divide  the  fields, 
do  injury  by  their  shade  07ily.  I  had  a  field  of 
transplanted  Ruta  Baga,  in  the  hedge  on  the 
North  West  side  of  which  there  were  five  large 
spreading  oak-trees,  at  some  distance  from  each 
other.  Opposite  each  of  these  trees,  which  could 
not  shade  the  Ruta  Baga  much,  there  was  a  piece 
of  the  Ruta  Baga,  in  nearly  a  semi-circular  form, 
in  which  the  plants  never  grew  to  any  size, 
though  those  in  all  the  rest  of  the  field  were  so 
fine  as  to  draw  people  from  a  great  distance  to 
look  at  them.  One  gentleraan,  who  came  out  of 
Sussex,  and  who  hud  been  a  farmer  all  his  life- 
time, was  struck  with  the  sight  of  these  semi- 
circles ;  and,  looking  over  the  hedge,  into  a  field 
of  wheat,  which  had  a  ditch  between  it  and  the 
hedge,  and  seeing  that  the  wheat,  though  shaded 
by  the  trees,  was  very  little  affected  by  them,  he 
discovered,  that  it  was  the  roots  and  not  the 
branches  ihaX  produced  the  mischief.  The  ditch, 
which  had  been  for  ages  in  the  same  place,  had 
prevented  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  going  into 
the  field  where  the  wheat  was  growing.  The 
ground  where  tlie  Ruta  Baga  was  growing  had 
been  well  ploughed  and  manured;  and  the  plant 
had  not  been  in  the  ground  more  tlian  tlire 
■months;  yet,  such  was  the  power  of  tlie  roots  of 
the  trees,  and  so  quickly  did  it  operate,  that  it 
almost  wholly  destroyed  the  Ruta  Baga  that 
stood  within  its  reach.  Grass,  which  matts  the 
ground  all  over  with  its  roots,  and  does  not  de- 
mand much  food  trom  any  depth,  does  not  sufi'er 
much  from  the  roots  of  trees  ;  but,  every  other 
plant  does.  A  Kitchen  Garden  should,  there- 
fore, have  no  large  frees  near  it.  In  tlie  spi'ing 
and  fall  tall  trees  do  great  harm  even  by  their 
shade,  which  robs  the  garden  of  the  early  and  the 
parting  rays  of  the  sun.    It  is  thei-etore,  on  all 


could  exchange  it  for  some  other  early  in  June  ; 
but,  since  you  cannot  do  this,  you  must  submit 
to  be  burnt  up  in  summer,  if  you  have  the  be- 
nefit of  a  gravelly  bottom  in  the  spring. 

18.  If  the  land,  where  you  like  to  have  a 
garden,  hasror^.*,  great  or  small,  they,  of  course, 
are  to  be  carried  off;  but,  if  you  have  a  stony 
soil,  that  is  to  say,  little  short  of  gravel  to  the 
very  surface,  and,  if  you  can  get  no  other  spot, 
you  must  e'en  hammer  your  tools  to  pieces 
amongst  the  stones  ;  for  it  has  been  amply  proved 
by  experience,  that,  to  carry  away  stones  of  the 
*iint  or  gravel  kind  impoverishes  the  land 
However,  we  are  not  to  frame  out  plans  upon 
the  supposition  of  meeting  with  obstacles  of  this 
extraordinary  nature.  We  are  not  to  suppose, 
that,  in  a  country  where  men  have  had  to  clwo. 
and  have  still  to  choose,  they  will  have  built  a 
yet  will  build,  their  houses  on  spots  peculiarly 
steril.  We  must  suppose  the  contrary,  and, 
upon- that   supposition  we  ought  to  proceed, 

19.  Having  fixed  upon  the  spot  for  tlie  garden, 
the  next  \.h\ng  is  io  pre/iare  the  ground.  This 
may  be  done  by  ploughing  and  harrowing,  until 
the  ground  at  top,  be  perfectly  clean;  and  then, 
by  double  ploughing  :  that  is  to  say,  by  going, 
with  a  strong  plough  that  turns  a  large  furrow 
and  turns  it  cleaniy,  twice  in  the  same  place,  and 
thus  moving  tlie  ground  to  the  depth  of  fourteen 
or  sixteen  inches,  for,  the  advantage  of  deeply 
moving  the  ground  is  very  great  indeed.  When 
tills  has  been  done  in  one  direction  it  ought  to 
be  done  across,  and  then  the  ground  will  have 
been  well  and  truly  moved.  The  plouj^hing 
ought  to  be  done  with  four  oxen,  aud  the  plough 
ought  to  be  held  by  a  strong  and  careful  plough- 
man. 

20.  This  is  as  much  as  I  shall,  probably,  be 
able  to  persuade  any  body  to  do  in  the  way  of 
preparing  the  ground.  But,  this  is  not  all  that 
ought  to  be  done  ;  and  it  is  proper  to  give  di- 
rections for  the  best  way  of  doing  this  and  every 
tiling  else.     Tlie  her;!  v,av  is,  then,  to  trench  the 


ground;  which  is  performed  in  this  manner. 
At  one  end  of  the  piece  of  ground,  intended  for 
the  garden,  you  make,  with  a  spade,  a  trench, 
all  along,  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep.  You 
throw  the  earth  out  on  the  side  away  from  the 
garden  that  is  to  be.  You  shovel  out  the  bottom 
clean,  and  make  the  sides  of  the  trench  as  nearly 
perpendicular  as  possible.  Thus  you  have  a 
clean  open  trench,  running,  all  along  one  end  of 
your  garden-ground.  You  then  take  another 
piece,  all  along,  two  feet  wide,  and  put  the  earth 
that  this  new  piece  contains  into  the  trench, 
taking  off  the  top  of  the  new  two  feet  wide,  an3 
turning  that  top  down  into  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  and  then  taking  the  remainder  of  the 
earth  of  the  new  two  feet,  and  placing  it  on  the 
top  of  the  earth  just  turned  into  the  bottom  of 
the  trench.  Thus,  when  you  have  again  sho- 
velled out  the  bottom,  and  put  it  on  the  top  of 
the  whole  that  you  have  put  intothe  trench,  you 
have  another  clean  trench  two  feet  wide  and  two 
deep.  You  thus  proceed,  till  the  whole  of  your 
garden-ground  be  trenched:  and  then  it  will 
have  been  cleanly  turned  over  to  the  depth  of  two 

As  to  the  expense  of  this  preparatory 
operation,  a  man  that  knows  how  to  use  a  spade, 
will  trench  four  rod  in  a  day  very  easily  in  the 
month  of  October,  or  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber if  the  ground  be  not  frozen.  Supposing  the 
garden  to  contain  an  acre,  and  the  labourer  to 
earn  a  dollar  a  day,  the  cost  of  this  operation 
will,  of  course,  be  forty  dollars;  which,  per- 
haps, would  be  twenty  dollars  above  the  expense 
of  the  various  plonghings  and  harrowings,  ne- 
cessary in  the  other  way  ;  but,  the  difference  in 
the  value  of  the  two  operations  is  beyond  all 
calculation.  There  is  no  point  of  greater  im- 
portance than  this.  Poor  ground  deeply  moved 
is  preferable,  in  many  cases,  to  rich  ground 
with  shallow  tillage ;  and  when  the  ground  has 
been  deeply  moved  once,  it  feels  the  benefit  for 
Lver  after.  A  garden  is  made  to  last  for  ages; 
what,  then,  in  such  a  case,  is  the  amount  of 
twenty  dollars?  It  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  had  experience  on  the  subject,  that  of  two 
plants  of  almost  any  kind  that  stand  for  the 
space  of  three  months  in  top  soil  of  the  same 
quality,  one  being  on  ground  deeply  moved,  and 
the  otlier  on  ground  moved  no  deeper  than  is 
usual,  the  former  will  exceed  the  latter  one  half 
in  bulk.  And,  as  to  trees  of  all  descriptions, 
from  the  pear-tree  down  to  the  current-bush,  the 
difference  is  so  great,  that  there  is  room  for  no 
comparison.  It  is  a  notion  with  some  persons, 
that  it  is  of  no  use  to  move  the  ground  deeper 
than  the  roots  of  the  plant  penetrate.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  the  roots  go  much  deeper  than 
ive  generally  suppose.  \Vhen  we  /tull  u/t  acab* 
bage,  for  instance,  we  see  no  roots  more  than  a 
foot  long ;  but,  if  we  were  carefully  to  pursue 
the  roots  to  their  utmost  point,  even  as  far  as 
our  eye  would  assist  us,  we  should  find  the 
roots  a  great  deal  longer,  and  the  e.ctroniiies  of 
the  roots  arc  much  too  fine  to  be  seen  by  thenaked 
eye.  Upon  pulling  up  a  common  turnip,  who 
would  imagine,  that  the  side,  or  horizontal 
roots  extend  to  st-fcro/  feet?  Vet  I  have  traced 
them  to  the  length  of  four  feet ;  and  Mr.  Tull 
proved,  that  they  extended  to  si jc  feet,  though 
he  could  not  see  them  to  that  extent  with  his 
naked  eye.  But,  though  the  roots  sho*ild  not  ex- 
tend nearly  to  tlie  bottom  of  the  moved  ground, 
the  plants  are  affected  by  the  unmoved  ground 
being  near  at  hand.  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
plants  with  very  short  roots  might  be  cultivated 
on  a  brick  pavement  with  eartlv  laid  upon  it  to 
the  thickness  of  a  foot;  and  yet,  no  plant  will 
live  and  thrive  in  such  a  state,  while  it  will  do 
very  well   in   ground  along  side  the  pavement, 
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26.  The  ground  being  trenched,  in  October, 
oui;ht  to  be  well  manured  at  top  with  good  nuftl- 
rotrcd  dung,  or  with  xoa/i-boitrr's  ashes,  or  some 
other  g-ood  rnaniirt:  ;  and  this  might  be  ploughed, 
or  dug,  in  shallowly.  Before  the  frost  is  gone  in 
the  spring,  another  good  coat  of  manure  should 
be  put  on  ;  ivctt-i-vttcd  manure  from  the  yard  ; 
ashes  ;  or,  ratlicr,  if  ready,  from  a  g*od  com- 
<'.ost.  Then,  when  the  frost  is  gone,  the  ground 
will  be  instantly  fit  for  digging  and  planting ;  and, 
it  will  bear  almost  any  thing  that  can  be  put 
into  it. 

27.  Thus  will  the. §-roMnrf6e/;?T/;a;rrf;  and  here 
I  close  my  directions  with  regard  to  the  nature 
and  preparation  of  the  soil.  But,  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  ma- 
nures as  adapted  to  a  garden.  It  is  generally 
thought,  and,  I  believe,  truly,  that  dunif,  of  any 
sort,  is  not  what  ought  to  be  u%ed  in  the  raising 
of  garden  vegetables.  It  is  very  certain,  that 
they  are  coarse  and  .gross  when  produced  with  aid 


though  ni«ved  only  a  foot  deep.  Plants  require 
a  communication  with,  and  an  assistance  from, 
beneath  as  well  as  from  above,  in  order  to  give 
them  vigour  and  fecundity.  Plants  will  live  and 
will  i^roiu  to  a  certain  extent  in  earthen  /wis, 
or  in  boxes  made  of  wood ;  but,  there  must  be 
.'loies  in  the  bottom  of  both,  or  the  plants  will 
die.     See  paragrajihs  108  and  lOi'. 

22.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, that  the  ground  be  moved  to  a  good  depth, 
and,  he  who  is  about  to  ntake  a  garden  should 
remember,  that  he  is  about  to  do  that,  the  cftects 
ofwhich  are  to  be  felt/or  fttjrs.  There  is,  however, 
one  objection  to  trenching  in  certain  cases.  The 
soil  may  not  only  not  be  t:;aod  to  the  depth  of  two 
feet,  biit  it  may  be  bad  long  before  you  come  to 
that  depth  ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  trenching,  in 
putting  the  good  soil  at  bottom,  might  bring  a 
hungry  sand,  or  even  a  gravel  or  clay  to  the  top, 
which  must  not  be  done  by  any  means  ;  for,  even 
in  the  case  of  trees,  they  would  perish,  or  become 

stunted,  because  their  roots  would  not  find  their  of  that  sort  of  manure,  compared  to  what  they 
way  from  the  bad  soil  to  the  good.  In  such  cases  are  when  raised  with  the  aid  of  ashes,  time,  rags, 
the  top  soil  must,  in  the  trenching,  be  A'ejit  at  the'-^nA  composts.  And,  besides,  dung,  in  hot  soils 
top;  and,  in  order  to  effect  this,  your  mode  of  j  and  hot  climates,  adds  to  the  heat ;  while  ashes, 
proceeding,  in  the  trenching,  must  be  somewhat  I  lime,  rags  and  composts  do  not;  but,  on  the 
different  from  that  described  in  paragraph  20.     jcontrary,  they   attract,   and  cause  the  earth   to 

23.  Your  f.rst  trench  must  be   opened  in  the  retain,  moisture, 
manner  described   in  that  paragraph;    but  you 

must  not  then  proceed  to  turn  the  io/!  of  the  next]  28.  All  the  ground  m  a  garden  ought  at-.uays 
tv.  o  feet  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Let  us  sup- 1  J^°  '^^  good  >  and  it  will  be  kept  ui  this  state  if  it 


pose,  now,  that  you  have  your  first  trench,  two 
feet  wide  as  before  directed,  open  and  clean. 
This  being  the  ease,  take  a  loot  deep  of  the  next 
two  feet  all  the  way  along,  and,  /or  this  once, 
throw  it  over  the  open  trench  to  add  to  the  earth 
that  you  have  already  thrown  out  of  that  trench. 
Then  you  will  have  the  bottom  foot  of  earth  left. 
Dig  out  this  and  turn  it  into  the  bottom  of  your 
open  trench,  and  then  the  first  trench  will  be  half 
filled  up,  and  you  will  have  got  your  second 
trench  open.  Then  go  to  a  new  two  feet  wide, 
that  is  the  third  two  feet.  Take  the  top  foot  deep 
eff  from  this,  and  throw  it  on  the  lop  of  the  ca.rth 
that  you  have  just  turned  into  the  first  trench  ; 
and  then,  where  that  first  trench  was  there  will  be 
earth  two  feet  deep  ;  the  bad  soil  at  bottom  and 
the  good  soil  at  toji.  Then  you  go  on  regularly. 
The  bottom  foot  of  the  fourth  two-feet  wide  piece 
you  turn  into  the  bottom  of  the  second  trench, 
and  the  top  foot  of  the  third  two  feet  wide  piece 
you  throw  on  the  top  of  the  earth  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  second  trench.  And,  thus,  when 
you  have  done,  you  will  have  moved  all  your 
ground  two  feet  deep,  and  will  have  the  bad  soil 
at  bottom  and  the  good  at  top 

24.  At  the  end  of  your  work,  you  will,  of  course, 
have  an  open  trench  and  a  half;  andtliis  must  be 
filled  up  by  carrying  the  earth,  which  came  out 
of  the  first  trench,  round  in  a  cart  or  wheel-bar- 
row, and  putting  it  into  the  space  that  you  will 
have  open  at  last.  For  trees  and  Asfiaragus,  you 
ought  to  do  still  more.  See  ytsparagus,  in  Chap 
ter  IV. 

25.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that,  though 
the  soil  be  good  in  it«  nature  down  to  two  feet 
deep,  that  which  comes  to  the  top  in  the  first 
mode  of  trenching,  will  not  be,  inunediatety,  so 
good  for  use,  as  the  soil  which  has  been  at  top 
for  ages.  It  is,  in  such  a  case,  of  great  advan- 
tage to  place  the  old  top  soil  at  the  bottom  ; 
because  when  roots  find  the  soil  good  to  such  a 
depth,  the  plants  and  trees  thrive  and  bear  sur 
prisiiigly.  But,  then,  the  new  top  soil  must  be 
exceedingly  well  •marked  and  well  and  judiciously 
manured,  in  order  to  make  it  equal  to  the  old  top 
soil ;  which  object  is,  however,  very  soon  ac 
complished,  if  the  proper  means  be  made  use 
of. 


be  well  manured  once  every  year.  Perhaps  it  will 
scarcely  ever  be  convenient  to  any  one  to  ma- 
nure the  whole  garden  at  one  time;  and  this  is 
not  of  so  much  importance.  Clay,  or  any  earth, 
burnt,  is  excellent  manure  for  a  garden.  It  has 
no  seeds  of  '.veeds  or  grass  in  it.  A  compost, 
made  of  such  ashes,  some  wood-ashes,  a  small 
portion  of  horse-dung,  rotten  leaves,  and  mould 
shovelled  up  under  trees,  round  buildings,  or  on 
the  sides  of  roads.  All  these  together,  put  into 
a  heap,  and  turned  over  several  times,  make  the 
best  manure  for  a  garden. 


29.  A  great  deal  more  is  done  by  the  fermen- 
tation of  manures  than  people  generally  ima- 
gine. In  the  month  of  June  take  twenty  cart 
loads  of  earth,  which  lias  been  shovelled  off  the 
surface  of  a  grassy  lane,  or  by  a  road  side,  or 
roundabout  barns,  stables,  and  the  like.  Lay 
these  twenty  loads  about  a  foot  thick  on  some 
convenient  spot.  Go  and  cut  up  twenty  good 
cart-loads  of  weeds  of  any  sort,  and  lay  these 
nvell  shafcen  up,  on  the  earth.  Then  cover  the 
weeds  with  twenty  more  cart-loads  of  earth  like 
the  former,  throwing  the  earth  on  lightly.  In 
three  days  you  will  see  the  heap  smoke  as  if  on 
five.  If  you  put  your  hand  into  the  earth,  vou 
will  find  it  too  hot  to  be  endured.  In  a  few 
(Vys  the  heat  will  decline,  and  you  will  perceive 
the  heap  sink.  Let  it  remain  a  week  after  this, 
and  then  turn  it  very  carefully.  This  will  mix 
the  whole  well  together.  You  will  find  the 
weeds  and  grass  in  a  putrid  state.  Another 
heating  will  take  place,  but  less  furious  than  the 
former.  Turn  it  a  second  time  in  seven  days; 
and  a  third  time  in  seven  days  more.  And 
by  this  time  you  will  hs.\-e.  forty  cart  loads  oi 
manure,  equal  in  strength  to  twenty  of  yard 
dung,  and  a  vast  deal  better  for  a  garden,  or, 
indeed,  for  any  other  land.  It  is  not  expensive 
to  obtain  this  sort  of  manure;  and  such  a  heap, 
or  part  of  such  a  heap,  might  at  all  times  be 
ready  for  the  use  of  the  garden.  When  such  a 
heap  were  once  formed,  some  ashes,  fish-shells 
or  bones  reduced  to  powder,  or  other  enlivening 
matter,  might  be  added  to  it,  anu  mixed  well  witii 
it ;  and  thus  would  a  store  be  ,»]v  lys  at  hand  for 
any  part  of  the  garden  that  might  want  it, 

(  To  be  Contiitried.J 


Agricultural  Socikties,  and  Professor- 
siups — Internal  Impkovements — Domes- 
tic Manukacturts,  &c.  8cc. 
The  happy  impulse  given  by  the  formation  of 
Agricultural  Societies  throughout  this  Union, 
will  be  felt  by  jiersons  in  every  pursuit  and 
condition  of  life.  The  spirit  and  feelings  which 
they  are  daily  infusing  into  the  mass  of  society, 
will  l)c  productive  of  lusting  and  uni  venial  bene- 
fit. The  followers  of  the  plough  ai-t  now  taught 
to  look  upon  their  profession  as  holding  the  first 
rank  among  tnc  arts,  and  they  are  ijicited  to 
place  more  reliance  upon  the  discoveries  of  sci- 
ence, than  upon  tlie  precepts  of  tradition.  The 
Proprietors  of  the  soil  begin  to  educate  their 
sons  as  Farmers,  to  fit  them  for  their  employ- 
ment, as  youth  are  prepared  to  follow  other  pur- 
suits— by  judicious  combination  of  practice  with 
theory — whilst  their  daughters  are  encouraged 
by  the  bestowment  of  suitable  rewards  upon  house- 
hold manufactures,  to  make  a  more  productive 
use  of  their  time  than  heretofore. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  sum  of  bene- 
fits, which  this  nation  may  realise  from  the  judi- 
cious direction  of  this  animating  spirit,  that  noer 
pervades  the  whole  extent  of  our  country  ;  and 
when  we  perceive  many  of  our  intelligent  and 
worthy  citizens  in  every  state,  associating  to 
perpetuate  and  direct  this  feeling,  we  cannot 
doubt  the  accomplishment  of  every  reasonable 
hope  coHnected  with  the  subject. 

The  union  of  five  counties  in  Pennsylvania  to 
afford  a  suitable  Theatre  whereon  to  displajr 
and  give  notoriety  to  improvements  in  Husband- 
ry, with  rewards  to  their  authors,  is  but  one  of 
many  incidents  which  have  lately  occurred  to 
cheer  the  friends  of  Agriculture.  On  every 
hand  we  perceive  auxiliaries  pressing  forward 
to  crowd  her  ranks,  and  ensure  success  to  het 
labours.  The  project  of  establishing  a  Pro- 
fessorship devoted  to  her  interests  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  will  assuredly  prevail,  and 
be  imitated  in  her  sister  states;  New  York  will 
not  linger  in  this  career — her  government  at 
the  instigation  of  a  Clinton,  has  already  esta- 
blished atSoard  of  Agriculture,  patronized  Ag- 
ricnltural  Societies  in  every  county,  taken  the 
lead  in  Internal  Improvements;  and  her  distin- 
guished citizens  are  in  turn  prompted  to  indivi- 
dual efforts,  and  offerings  that  will  shed  blessings 
upon  her  population.  We  have  there  seen  munifi- 
cent individual  patronage,  extended  to  Agricultu-. 
ral  Associations,  we  have  seen  the  same  handex- 
tending  its  support  to  scientific  explorations  on 
the  whole  line  of  her  grand  canal — and  we  are 
correctly  informed  that  the  heart  which  ani- 
mates, has  prompted  the  head  which  guides, 
the  philanthrophic  Van  Rensallear  to 
offer  to  his  fellow  citizens  a  pattern  farm ; 
provided  only,  that  their  Government  will  accept 
and  manage  it !  What  may  not  be  accomplished 
in  and  by  communities  thus  encouraged  and  ex- 
cited, and  blessed  by  men  whose  heads  and  hearts 
correspond  with  their  ample  means  ?  We  were 
also  pleased  to  learn  that  the  progress  of  the 
public  works,  in  New  York,  has  drawn  native  ta- 
lents to  their  practical  school — that  sons  of  her 
best  aud  most  enlightened  citizens  are  becoming 
civil  c7iginecrs,  and  planting  their  hopes  of  tem- 
poral welfare,  upon  their  future  ability  to  ad- 
vance the  real  interests  of  our  common  country. 

Editor  Am.  Farmer. 


THE    PENNSYLVANIA   AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 
A  meeting  of  the  delegates  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming   an  Agricultural  Society,  to  be 
,  comp'ised  of  the  practical  farmers  of  Philadel- 
phia, rvTontgomery,  Chester,  Bucks  and  Delaware 
counties,  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  19th  of  Oct* 
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ber,  at  the  Buck  Tavern,  on  the  Lancaster  turn- 
pike road. 

Jonathan  Roberts,  of  Montgomery  county,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  Stephen  Duncan,  of  Phi- 
la.delpliia  county,  appointed  Secretary. 

The  chairman  having  stated  the  objects  of  the 
jneeting,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  contemplated  association  gf  practical  far- 
mers residing  in  the  counties  enumerated,  Ni- 
cliolas  Biddle,  John  Hare  Powel,  Manuel  Eyre, 
Jesse  Kersey,  and  Richard  B.  Jones  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  to  draft  a  constitution  for 
the  government  of  the  Society. 

Tlie  constitution  having  been  reported,  was 
duly  considered,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Society  being  thus  organized,  proceeded 
to  elect  their  officers  for  the  following  year. 

President — Jonathan  Roberts. 

Vice-Presidents — Isaac  Wayne,  Chester  coun- 
ty ;  James  Worth,  Bucks  county  ;  Stephen  Dun- 
can, Philadelphia  county  ;  George  Sheaff,  Mont- 
gomery county  ;  William  Anderson,  Delaware 
county. 

Corresponding  Secretary Nicholas    Biddle, 

Bucks  county. 

DIRECTORS. 

Montgomery  County — Richard  B.  Jones,  N.  B. 
Boileau.Job  Roberts,  George  Holstein. 

Chester  County — Joshua  Hunt,  William  Evans, 
Moses  Pennock,  Joseph  Kersey. 

Plutadelfiliia  County — John  Hare  Powel,  Ma- 
nuel Eyre,  Aaron  Clement,  Rueben  Hains,  George 
Blight. 

Delaivare  County — Thomas  Smith,  Saml.  West, 
Thomas  Serrill. 

Bucks  County — William  Long,  Thomas  G. 
Kennedy,  Henry  L.  Waddell,  John  Newbold. 

Recording  Secretary — John  Kersey,  Chester 
county. 

JONATHAN  ROBERTS,  Chairman. 

Stephen  Duncan,  Secretory. 

CONSTITUTION. 

1.  The  .\ssociation  shall  be  styled  The  Penn- 
"SYLVANIA  Agricultural  Society. 

2.  Its  efforts  shall  be  confined  to  the  advance- 
ment of  agricultural  and  rural  affairs. 

3.  All  citizens  of  the  state  shall  be  eligible  as 
members  ;  any  person  residing  out  of  the  state 
may  be  elected  an  honorary  member. 

4.  There  shall  be  one  President — five  Vice  Pre- 
sidents— twenty  Directors — one  Corresponding- 
Secretary — one  Recording — and  two  Assistant 
Recording  Secretaries,  who  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot  on  the  third  Thursday  of  October  in 
every  year,  and  continue  in  office  for  one  year, 
or  until  a  new  election  shall  take  place.  The 
judges  of  the  election  shaU  be  named  by  the  Pre- 
sident, and  be  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present. 

5.  All  the  officers  shall  be  practical  farmers, 
except  the  Secretaries,  who  may  be  chosen  with- 
out regard  to  their  profession  or  occupation. 

6.  The  Society  shall  hold  quarterly  meetings 
On  the  second  Saturday  (7th  day)  of  January  (1st 
month),  April  (4th  month),October  (10th  month),, 
and  the  fourth  Saturday,  (fth  day  of  July  (7tli 
month),  for  the  transaction  of  their  general  bu- 
siness ;  and  one  annual  meeting  for  the  purposes 
of  an  Exhibition  and  Cattle  Snow. 

7.  The  quarterly  meetings  shall  be  held  at 
Norristown,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery.  The 
annual  meetings  shall  be  held  successively  and 
in  the  following  order,  in  Montgomery — Chester 
— Bucks — Delaware  and  Philadelphia  coimties, 
at  such  places,  not  less  than  ten  miles  distant 
from  Philadelphia,  &%  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Directors. 

8i  A  quoram-of  thg  Society  shall  consist  of  not 


less  than  ten  members,  including  the  President 
or  H  Vice-President. 

9.  At  all  meetings  the  President  shall  preside 
in  his  absence  a  Vice-President  ;  in  the  absence 
of  all  the    Vice-Presidents,  the  oldest  Director 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  tlie  chair. 

10.  The  President,  with  a  majority  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  shall  have  power  to  call  special  meet- 
ings of  the  Society;  but  such  meetings  shall  be 
announced  by  the  Recording  Secretary  in  one 
newspaper  in  each  county,  and  two  newspapers 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  least  ten  days  be- 
fore the  time  at  which  it  is  to  be  held. 

11.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Cor 
responding  Secretary  shall  ex-officio,  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  shall  have 
full  power  to  hold  the  annual  exhibitions,  to 
make  and  carry  into  eft'ect  all  arrangements  ne- 
cessary therefor,  to  award  sMch  premiums  as  shall 
have  been  offered  by  the  Society,  to  complete  all 
business  arising  tlierefrom,  and  to  determine  all 
matters  connected  therewith.  The  President 
shall  sign  such  orders  on  tire  Treasurer,  as  they, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  have  drawn  in  the 
performance  jf  c:ij  ;•  1  icic^.. 

12.  With  the  Directors  shall  rest  the  care  of 
all  the  Society's  property,  except  their  funds, 
books  and  papers.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  ex- 
amine all  accounts — to  inspect  all  communica- 
tions before  they  shall  be  read  at  any  of  the  quai-- 
terly  meetings ;  to  collect  and  communicate  in- 
formation touching  improvements  in  husbandry, 
or  implements  employed  in  its  operation. 

13.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  monies  due 
to  the  Society — pay  orders  drawn  in  due  form — 
keep  the  accounts  regulirly  stated  in  the  books 
of  the  Society,  and  when  required,  sliall  produce 
them  at  any  stated  or  special  meeting. 

14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  one  of  the  Recording 
Secretaries  to  give  such  aid  to  the  Treasurer  in 
keeping  his  accounts,  collecting  the  subscriptions 
of  the  members,  and  paying  the  debts  of  the  So- 
ciety, as  he  shall  require. 

15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  to  revise  all  reports  and  communications 
before  they  shall  be  made  public  by  authority  of 
the  Society. 

16.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Se- 
cretary to  preserve  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
Society,  and  to  attend,  or  cause  one  of  his  assistants 
to  attend,  all  its  meetings  ;  and  in  like  manner  to 
keep  the  books  and  papers,  and  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

17.  Every  member  shall  pay  to  the  Treasurer 
two  dollars  annually. 

18.  The  quarterly  meetings  are  hereby  autho- 
rized to  make  such  by-laws  and  regulations  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary,  and  not  inconsistent 
with  these  fundamental  laws  ;  but  no  fundamen- 
tal law  shall  be  altered  or  repealed,  nor  shall 
any  new  fundamental  law  be  added, except  atone 
of  the  quarterly  meetings,  and  after  notice  shall 
have  been  given  at  the  preceding  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  the  proposed  alteration,  i-epeal  or  addi- 
tion. 

FROM    THE    CINCINNATI    (OHIo)    INQUISITOR. 

The  FUNDING  SYSTEM. 
That  it  may  not  be  considered  mere  decla- 
mation, what  we  have  hitherto  said  upon  the  fund- 
ing system,  we  proceed  to  give  some  account 
how  stock  is  created  ;  in  the  progress  of  wliich 
we  hope  it  will  plainly  appear  to  our  readers  that 
nothing  can  give  the  executive  government  so 
great  a  degree  of  illegitimate  power  and  undue 
influence,  as  borrowingmoney  and  creating  funds  : 
and  we  are  confident  tliat  it  is  oaly  necessary  to 
lay  open  the  plan  and  scheme  of  the  system,  to 
connnce  the  most  superftcial  politician  of  i^  mis- 


chievous tendency,  both  in  making  the  govern- 
ment independent  of  the  people,  and  greatly  in- 
creasing the  public  burthen  of  the  nation. 

When  the  minister  requires  a  supply  of  mo- 
ney, he  gives  notice  in  Parliament  that  a  loan  will 
be  wanted  to  a  certain  amount,  and  after  obtain- 
ing the  vote  of  his  minions  for  raising  the  money 
in  that  way,  he  gives  notice  in  the  Gazette  that 
he  will  receive  proposals  for  the  loan  upon  a  cer- 
tain day.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  proposals 
are  opened,  and  the  purchaser,  or  rather  the 
lender,  is  declared. 

Though  it  is  but  seldom  that  one  person,  or 
one  house,  can  take  the  whole  loan  on  their  own 
account,  it  is  common  for  one  person,  or  one  firm, 
to  bid  for  the  whole  and  take  in  subscriptions 
from  others  to  make  up  the  sum  required  ;  and 
in  order  to  suit  the  subscribers,  tfip  stock  will  con- 
sist of  three  per  cent.  consoLs,  and  of  long  or  short 
annuities.  The  loan  is  usually  made  so  that  the 
money  may  be  paid  in  by  instalments  at  different 
periods,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  instal- 
ments paid,  on  failure  of  paying  subsequent  ones 
at  the  times  appointed.  By  this  means,  time  is 
given  for  the  purchasers  to  obtain  subscriptions 
to  make  up  the  whole  sum,  during  the  period 
from  which  the  loan  is  agreed  for  to  the  time  the 
last  payment  is  made.  Those  who  have  sub- 
scribed often  sell  to  others  their  share  or  a  part 
of  it— and  it  sells  at  a  profit  or  a  loss  in  proportion 
as  the  terms  made  with  the  government  have 
been  considered  good  or  bad.  Thus,  if  the  terms 
have  been  considered  good,  it  will  bring  a  pre- 
mium per  centum,  and  if  bad,  it  will  be  subject 
to  a  discount.  When  this  last  purchaser  buys 
from  the  original  subscriber  the  whole  of  what 
he  is  possessed  of,  or  a  proportional  share  of  it, 
including  3  per  cents,  annuities,  &c.  it  is  then 
called  omnium,  which  means  all  the  different 
kinds  of  stock.  And  when  we  are  told  that 
omnium  bears  a  preminm  of  2,  3,  or  more  per 
cent. :  we  are  to  understand  that  the  whole  of 
the  stock  purchased  has  been  a  good  bargain  for 
the  purchasers,  and  of  course  a  bad  one  for  the 
government.  If  the  last  purchaser  buys  from 
the  original  subscriber  any  particular  kind  of 
stock,  say  3  per  cent,  consols,  or  annuities,  (long 
or  short,)  that  is  called  scrip,  which  may  also 
bear  a  premium,  or  a  discount  according  to  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  the  bargain.  These 
secondary  purchasers  are,  in  all  respects,  placed 
in  the  situation  of  the  original  subscriber,  as  to 
the  payment  of  instalments,  forfeitures,  &c.  and 
at  the  winding  up,  or  completion  of  the  loan, 
they  have  their  names  entered  on  the  books  of 
the  bank  of  England,  where  the  accounts  are 
kept,  as  being  the  proprietors  of  the  stock  they 
have  thus  purchased. 

That  kind  of  stock  called  3  percent,  consols, 
consists  in  monf  y  advanced  to  the  government, 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  which  the  re- 
venues of  the  country  are  pledged  ;  or,  to  use 
technical  terms,  the  interest  becomes  chargea- 
ble upon  the  consolidated  fund — hence  the  abbre- 
viation consols. 

That  kind  of  stock  called  long  or  short  annu* 
ities,  consists  in  money  advanced  to  the  govern- 
ment, for  which  a  certain  annuity  is  paid  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  For  30  years,  it  is 
called  a  short  annuity;  for  60  years,  it  is  called  a 
long  annuity.  And  the  money  is  sunk,  the  debt 
becoming  extinguished  at  the  end  of  the  period 
mentioned. 

The  difference,  therefore,  between  consols 
and  annuities  is,  that  for  the  interest  of  stock  in 
the  former,  government  is  forever  bound,  till  the 
principal  shall  have  been  paid  off;  the  latter  is 
paid  off  and  extinguished  when  the  years  expire 
for  which  it  had  been  granted.  And  as  the  prin- 
cipal vested,  in  the   annuity    rs  sunk,  a  larger 
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rate  j)cr  cent,  is  given   for  it  per   aiiimm,   than 
the  interest  in  consols  amount  to. 

Three  per  cent,  may  be  consiilcrcd  a  very  small 
interest  for  money,  and  those  unaccjuainted  with 
the  subject  may  be  surprised  that  money  would 
be  vested  in  a  fund  for  so  small  a  consideration. 
But  though  at  the  commencement  of  the  funding 
system  in  England  money  >vas  actually  had  at 
that  rate,  yet,  from  various  circumstances,  that 
species  of  stock,  fell  so  much  below  par  that  the 
purchasers  have,  on  some  occasions,  had  up 
wards  of  6  per  cent,  for  the  money  vested  in 
them.  Thus,  when  100/.  in  3  per  cent,  consols, 
could  be  purchased  for  48/.  the  purchaser 
would  have  6|  per  cent,  on  his  money-  From 
the  legal  interest  of  money  being  now  5  per  cent. 
3  per  cent,  consols  ai-e  supposed  to  be  at  par 
when  100/.  in  that  stock  will  bring  60/.  in  the 
market ;  because  the  interest  of  100/.  stock  will 
bring  exactly  the  interest  to  which  60/.  is  enti- 
tled at  5  per  cent.  The  market  price  of  stock, 
therefore,  at  the  time  a  loan  is  negociated,  is  al- 
ways taken  into  consideration  by  the  minister: 
and  if  the  3  per  cents,  are  then  at  60/.  the  mo- 
ney borrowed  will  be  estimated  accordingly  ;  and 
for  every  60/.  advanced,  100/.  in  stock  is  created. 
Or,  in  other  words,  for  every  60/  advanced,  the 
lender  obtains  a  claim  on  the  government  for 
100/.  I 


might  have  raised   a  clamor  against  borrowing  I  sums  were  lost   by  some,  and  gained  by  others' 
at  a  time   when  they  ought  to  be  paying.  IVVlien  those  job!jers  refuse  to  make   good  their 

Such  has  been  the  power  and  influence  given  [losses,  they  arc  posted  up  as  defaulters-  or  as 
to  the  Rriiish  Minister  by  the  destructive  system  Ithe  cant  phrase  is,  iiieyare  lame  ducks,  and  w'ad- 
ot  funding — an  influence  which  is  as  incompati-idlc  out  of  the  alley.  They  are  not  afterwards 
ble  with  the  liberties  of  the  people,  as  ruinous  tolsuflered  to  enter  the  stock  exv.'iange.  But  if 
their  true   interests.     By   means  of  the  funding  they  give  up  their  property,  und^r  a  compound 


ystem,  the  minister  is  rendered  independent  of 
the  people — It  enables  him  to  eiigaj^c  in  wars 
which  he  could  not  otherwise  attempt ;  for  he 
can  raise  as  much  money  in  one  year  by  that 
means,  as  the  regular  revenue  of  the  country 
would  produce  in  seven,  and  thus  the  interests 
of  the  country  are  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  or 
the   avarice  of  the  minister. 

The  stocks  being  transferable,  any  holder  of 
stock,  though  he  cannot  obtain  payment  of  the 
principal  from  government,  may,  notwith 
standing,  by  selling  out  to  another,  procure  his 
money.  This  species  of  traffic  is  very  common 
among  those  who  buy  and  sell  in  the  stocks  and 
make  actual  transfers,  as  well  among  a  kind  of 
gamblers  who  dabble  in  the  stocks  to  the  amount 
of  many  thousands,  though  they  may  not  possess 
stock  of  any  kind  to  the  amount  of  one  shil- 
"ing. 

The  bank  of  England  having  made  a  contract 
with  the  government  to  keep  account  of  all  the 
stocks,  it  is  at   the  Bank  tliat  all   transfers  are 


For  thus  augmenting  the  principal  of  the  debt,  made.  When  a  sale  has  been  made  at  the  stock 
anil  diminishing  the  interest,  the  friends  of  go-iexchange,  tiie  parties  go  to  the  bank,  and  the 
vernment  contend  as  a  wise  measure.  Those  op- seller,  producing  the  proper  certificate  of  his 
posed  to  them,  say  otherwise  ;  and  a  third  party  i  being  the  owner  of  acertain  kind  of  stock,  orders 


say  it   is  of  no   consequence — all   being  equally 
mischievous. 

In  negociating  loans,  however,  there  is  another 
item  introduced,  called  bonus,  or  douceur, 
which  is  a  something  given  above  the  exact  cal- 
culation of  the  terms  proposed,  by  which  it  has 
frequently  happened  tliat  from  one  eighth  to  one 
per  cent,  has  been  given  to  lenders  above  what 
the  terms  appear  to  offer. 

There  is  another  species  of  stock,  which  is 
created  by  the  issue  of  exechequer  and  navv  bills 
during  the  recess  of  Parliament,  and  which  are 
put  into  circulation  on  the  credit  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  minister.  These  bills  are  made  pay- 
able with  interest  at  5  percent.,  sometimes  from 
the  day  they  are  issued,  and  sometimes  bearing 
no  interest  till  some  months  after  their  date. 
Formerly,  those  bills  were  issued  during  the  re- 
cess, and  payable  when  sanctioned  by  Parliament 
at  its  next  meeting.  The  cause  of  their  issue 
was,  that  the  funds  had  been  exhausted,  and  to 
prevent  the  operations  of  government  from  be- 
ing retarded.  And  as  it  was  well  known  that 
the  minister  was  always  sure  of  a  majority  in 
Parliament,  the  utmost  confidence  was  placed  in 
exchequer  and  navy  bills.  They  were,  there- 
fore, paid  shortly  after  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  latterly,  when  the  resources  of  ihe 
country  became  embarrassed,  instead  of  paying 
off  those  bills,  they  were  what  was  called  funded  ; 
that  is,  they  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
holders,  and  in  return  they  obtain  three  per 
cent,  stock.  Those  navy  and  exchequer  bills, 
when  floating,  were  called  the  unfunded  debt 
and  to  such  an  amount  were  they  in  circulation 
that  the  true  amount  of  the  debt  could  never  be 
known  to  the  public;  because,  when  any  account 
of  the  funded  debt  was  published,  the  unfunded 
debt  was  unknown.  In  some  cases  the  unfunded 
debt  has  amounted  to  more  than  the  present  debt 
of  the  United  States. 

By  means  of  those  exchequer  and  navy  bills, 
the  minister  has  been  enabled  to  obtain  loans 
without  the  formality  of  Parliamentary  sanction. 
And  in  time  of  peace,  when  loans  are  unpopular, 
lie  has,  in  this  covert  manner,  raised  money  with- 
out  even,  the   observation    of  the  people,  who 


his  name  to  be  stricken  out,  it  he  has  sold  all  his 
stock,  and  the  buyer's  name   to  be  substituted. 


It  will  be  accepted  of,  and  they  have  leave  to 
proceed  as  before.  Banishing  defaulters  from  the 
stock  exchange  is  all  the  remedy  that  can  be  ob- 
tained, as  the  law  does  not  recognize  tliis  species 
of  stock-jobbing  more  than  aiiy  other  kind  of 
gambling,  and  will  not  enforce  tlie  payment  of 
any  loss  thereby. 

LETTER  IV.    ON  THE  POOR  LAWS. 

Sir— I  promised  in  my  last  letter  to  consider 
in  this,  the  objections  that  are  fairly  applicable 
to  the  system  of  Poor  Laws,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  country.  The  great  truths  to  which  I  have 
before  casually  alluded,  and  which  I  wish  to  im- 
prest; most  sensibly  on  the  minds  of  our  Fellow 
Citize  1  ,  are  that  no  charitydoes,  or  can  possibly, 
relieve  the  state  from  tlie  evils  of  Pauperism,  and 
that  every  such  establishment,  increases  those 
evils  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the 
offered  relief. 

Charities  as  established  by  la>v,  are  intended 
to  provide  subsistence  for  all  those  the  wages 
of  whose  labour  is  not  sufficient  for  their  sup- 
port ;  and  who  have  not  other  means  of  procur- 
ing the  necessaries  of  life.  To  provide  the  fund 
for  these  charities  the  whole  wealth  and  labour  of 
the  state  is  taxed  ;   and  a  promise  is   solemnly 


Or  if  he  has   sold  out   only   a  part  of  it,  such  I  given,  that   whenever  any   person  shall  require 


part  is  deducted  fr-mi  his  account,  and  the  name 
of  the  purchaser  inserted  for  that  amount,  and 
the  purchaser  obtaining  a  certificate,  the  bar- 
gain is  concluded. 

The  business  of  stock-jobbing,  or  gambling 
in  stocks,  is  conducted  as  follows  :  The  jobbers 
meet  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  vociferate 
through  the  hall  what  they  want  to  be  at,  either 
as  buyers  or  sellers.  When  a  buyer  and  seller 
come  together,  they  agree  upon  the  terms  and 
the  kind  of  stock  they  wish  to  deal  in,  and  also 
upon  a  settling  day,  which  may  be  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  hence ;  and  on  this  settling  day,  the 
bargain  is  concluded  by  the  one  paying  to  the 
other  difference  in  price  which  that  stock  bears  to 
that  on  which  the  bargain  was  first  made. 

Thus,  if  the  buyer,  or  the  bull,  as  he  is  called, 
agrees  with  the  seller,  or  the  bear,  for  a  certain 
amount,  say  1000/.  in  3  per  cent,  consols,  sup- 
pose at  66  per  cent,  delivery  to  be  made  one 
week  hence,  and  if,  on  that  day,  as  appointed,  the 
same  stock  can  be  had  for 652  percent,  then  does 
the  bull  pay  to  the  bear  j  per  cent,  upon  the 
sum  agreed'  for,  or  5/ — but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  stock  has  risen  to  603  per  cent,  then  does  the 
bear  pay  to  the  bull  4  per  cent,  or  5l.  and  the 
business  is  settled  without  any  actual  tran::fer  of 


the  assistance  of  this  fund,  it  shall  be  afforded. 
This  promise,  as  long  as  the  Poor  Laws  continue 
in  force,  can  never  be  violated.  A  certain,  per- 
manent and  sufficient  stock  awaitrs  every  man 
who  has  been  reduced  to  poverty  ;  and  it  is  of  no 
consequence  whether  his  distresses  have  result- 
ed from  unavoidable  misfortunes,  or  are  the  ef- 
fects of  the  most  disgraceful  and  disgusting  vices. 
And  the  whole  state  is  equally  pledged  to  sup- 
port every  woman,  and  to  rear  and  provide  for 
all  her  children,  whether  she  be  virtuous  or 
abandoned,  whether  they  be  legitimate  or  ill&- 
gitimate.  Should  the  father  of  a  family  declare 
by  a  solemn  and  irrevocable  act  that  his  fortune, 
his  parental  affection,  his  caresses  and  endear- 
ments, should  be  equally  dividedamong  all  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  that  the  obedient,  and  the  disobedient, 
the  virtuous  and  vicious,  those  who  became  wor- 
thy men  and  women,  and  those  who  turned 
scoundrels  and  prostitutes,  should  share  alike 
his  care  and  support  ;  what  voice  would  not  be 
lifted  up  against  him  as  a  destroyer  of  the  mo- 
rals of  his  children,  an  encourager  of  vice, 
and  a  participator  of  their  infamy  >  It  has  often 
been  said  that  a  good  king  is  the  father  of  his 
subjects  ;  we  have  no  kingi,  but  our  laws  stand 
for  us  in  the  place  of  a  king.    Our  laws  should 


stock  being  made.  Thus  it  ajjpears  the  bargain  ;be  the  father  of  the  people,  but  they  promise  to 
is  a  mere  bet,  of  an  indefinite  nature,  tjiat  stock |  bestow  their  protection  and  support,  when  po- 
will  be  higher  or  lower  on  a  given  day  ;  and  that  I  verty  requires  them,  equally  upon  the  good 
the  amount  of  the  loss  or  gain  will  be  in  propor-  children  and  the  bad.  It  is  this  certainty  of  cx- 
tion  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  stock  :  and  if  there|periencing  the  state's  bounty,  this  indiscrimi- 
be  no  difference  the  bet  is  drawn.  As  the  rise  nate  extention  of  relief  to  every  species  of  want, 
and  fall  of  the  stocks  depend  upon  the  political  that  has  filled  the  wards  of  our  Poor  Houses,  and 
state  of  the  country,  and  its  relation  to  foreign  continues  daily  to  increase  the  number  of  our 
countries,  an  opening  has  been  given  to  intrigue  ;, paupers.  Scarcely  one  man  can  be  found  to  whom 


and  frauds,  to  large  amounts,  have  been  com 
mitted.  These  frauds  are  practised  by  having 
paragraphs  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  both 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  and,  on  some  occasions, 
whole  newspapers  have  been  forged  for  the  pur- 
pose,  as  happened  once   during  the    American 


a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure  is  not  more  desirable 
than  days  of  toil  and  nights  of  anxiety.  "  Venter 
artium  magistcr,  ingenique  largitor."  But  hun- 
ger does  brighten  a  man's  invention  more 
than  it  arouses  his  bodily  exertion  ;  its  effect  is 
as  great   in  producing  corporeal   activity,  as   in 


Revolutionary  war,  and  once  during   England's  exciting  mental  energy.     It  is  equally  a  spur  to 
last  war  with  France.    By  these  means  immense  labour,   as  a  whetstone  to  wit.    Why  is  it  that 
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young  men  possebsing  large  fortunes  indulge  in 
idleness,   dib>ipation     and    extravagance,    while 
those  in  humbler  stations  are  sober,  industrious 
and  careful  ?     Is  it  not  the  certainty    of  plenty 
which  relieves  the   first  from  care,  and  the  fear 
of  want  which  restrains  the  inclinations  of  the 
last,  and  fixes  a  curb  upon  their  passions  ?     Re- 
lieve them  of  this  fear,  assure  them  that  no  mis- 
conduct on   their  part,  no  idleness,  no  extrava- 
gance, no  vice  shall  ever  reduce  their  comforts  ; 
bestow  on  them  the  purse  of  Fortunatus,!which 
some  invisible  hand  replenishes  with  gold  as  fast 
as  it  is  exhausted,  and  are  they  not  at  once  re 
leased  from  every  obligation  to  industry  and  eco 
romy  ?     Will   they   not  vie  with  the  wealthiest 
in  expensive  gratifications  ?     The  Poor  Laws  are 
tothe  lower  classes  of  society,  the  purse  of  Fortu- 
natus.     What  man  is  there,  whatever  his  habits 
may    have  been,    however    steady,   industrious, 
prudent  and  economical,  however  great  or  small 
his  fortune  is,  who   would  persevere  with    the 
same  diligence  and    attention  in  improving  and 
preserving  his   estate  ;  if  he   were  assured,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  as  soon    as 
his  wealth  was  squandered  he  would  be  provid- 
ed  with    a  more    ample   supply  f      Would   not 
the  same  carelessness  of   consequences  operate 
equally   upon  him  who  is   worth  a  single  dollar 
And  ujjon  him   who  is  worth  a  million  ?     Would 
not  each  unhesitatingly   dissipate   his  wealth  in 
the  indulgence  of  a  passion,   or  the  gratification 
of  a  whim,  assured  that  his  situation   could  not 
be  made  worse,  but  might  be  improved,   by  the 
receipt  of  the  second  fortune,  which  is  held  in 
store  for   him  ;  but  which  he  cannot  touch  until 
the  first  is  expended  ?     No   fund   has  yet  been 
fou!id  sufficiently    great  to  replace  the  waste  of 
princely  fortunes  ;  but  by  the  Poor  I^aws,  ample 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  complete  resto- 
ration of  more  moderate  wealth.    The  estates  of 
the   labouring   classes  do    not    consist   in   lands, 
slaves  and  money  ;   but  in  health,  strength  and 
industry.     The  assiduous  cultivation  of  these  es- 
tates does  not  produce  magnificent  palaces,  splen- 
did apparel  and  sumptuous  feasts  ;  but  it  provides 
comfortable    lodgings,    necessary    raiment,    and 
wholesome  food ;  thus  supplying  every  comfort 
to  those,  to  whom  habit  has  not  rendered  luxuries 
necessaries  of  life.     These  estates,   this   health, 
strength  and   industry,  the  poor  are  encouraged 
by  law,  to  squander  in  the  indulgence  of  every 
vicious  excess  ;  to  dissipate  by  lust,  drunkenness, 
and   debauchery,  and  to  waste  in  inactivity  and 
idleness,     since    they     are    positively     assured 
that  when  all  shall  have  been  spent,  they  will 
be  restored  to  every   comfort  of  lodging,  dress 
and  food,  provided  without  labour  or  trouble  on 
their  part  ;  and  more  amply  and  more  certainly 
provided,  thau  they   could   have  been  by  their 
own  most    indefatigable  exertions  in  their  best 
days.     The  situation  of  any  poor  man,    who  la^ 
hours  for   his  daily   bread  is  much   improved  in 
r^pect  to  the   real  necessaries  of   life,  by  de- 
claring himself  a  pauper  and  removing  to  a  Poor 
House.     And  if  the  poor  do  not  flock  to  those 
establishments  in  still  greater  numbers  than  they 
have  done,    it    is   not  because  the   inducements 
held  out  by  the  law  are  not  sufficiently  strong : 
other  causes,  on  which   it  has  not  yet  produc- 
ed   its   full   effect,   but   the  operation  of  which 
is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  feeble,  have 
hitherto  prevented   them   from   profiting  to  the 
utmost,  by  the  foolish  liberality  of   the   law.— 
Our  country  is  yet  young  ;  and  the  establishment 

of  Poor  Houses  is  yet  a  new  thing  among  us. 

Pride,  shame,  and  the  love  of  unrestrained  liberty 
still  cause  many  to  submit  to  privations  which 
would  be  removed  by  consenting  to  receive  pub- 
lic charity.  But  it  cannot  be  expected  that  these 
causes  will  operate  long  against  the  pressure  of 


poveity  and  the  seductions  of  the  law.  Pride 
cannot  long  support  itself  under  the  burthen  of 
necessity.  Shame  becomes  less  dreadful,  as  the 
frequency  of  submitting  to  it  renders  it  more  fa- 
miliar ;  and  e\  en  the  love  of  liberty  yields  at 
last  to  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  and  the  torture 
of  cold.  The  Poor  Laws  ai-e  continually  under- 
mining the  strength  of  these  feelings,  because 
they  are  continually  holding  out  inducements 
and  arguments  to  the  poor  to  reduce  themselves 
to  that  situation,  in  which  this  strength  must  be 
weakened,  in  which  these  feelings  are  to  be 
struggled  with,  and  in  which  chey  must  even- 
tually be  overcome.  When  a  laborer  wishes  to 
enjoy  a  day  of  ease  or  of  pleasure,  the  inclina- 
tion would  be  repressed  by  the  thought,  that, 
that  day  devoted  to  labour  would  furnish  him  with 
the  means  of  support  on  some  other  day,  when 
disease  or  age  would  prevent  his  working  ;  but 
the  law  kindly  says  to  him,  '  indulge  yourself  to- 
'  day,  you  may,  perhaps,  never  feel  the  loss  of  the 
'  money  you  might  have  earned,  but  if  you  should, 
'  I  will  make  your  wealthy  neighbours  pay  you 
'  for  a  full  day's  work.'  This  reasoning  repeated 
a  few  times  becomes  familiar,  and  is  often  acted 
upon ;  it  cannot  be  fallacious,  for  experience 
teaches  him  that  its  promises  are  always  fulfil 
led  ;  frequent  indulgence  becomes  confirmed  ha- 
bit ;  and  the  law  has  converted  an  active  in- 
dustrious citizen,  whose  labor  might  have  pro- 
vided a  comfort-able  support  for  his  old  age,  into 
an  idle,  worthless  vagabond,  whose  pride,  and 
sense  of  shame,  and  love  of  freedom,  however 
great  they  once  were,  must  now  yield  to  the  more 
imperious  calls  of  hunger.  Again  :  a  poor  man 
is  tempted  to  indulge  in  some  unnecessary  ex- 
pense ;  perhaps  a  piece  of  finery  for  his  wife,  or 
more  common  and  more  dangerous  still,  a  jug 
of  spirituous  liquors  for  himself;  tlje  dread  of  fu- 
ture want  might  be  sufficient  to  check  this  use- 
less and  pernicious  extravagance  ;  but  again, 
the  law  steps  in,  with  its  generous  and  wise  hu 
manity,  to  fix  his  wavering  resolution  by  an  in- 
violable promise,  that  whatever  he  expends  in 
muslin  for  his  wife,  or  whiskey  for  himself,  shall 
be  repaid  him  in  comfortable  lodging,  warm 
clothes,  and  wholesome  food,  from  the  coflTers  of 
those  on  whom  Fortune  has  too  lavishly  bestow 
ed  her  smiles.  Temptations  like  these  cannot 
fail  of  their  effect,  the  finery  is  bought  and  worn 
the  spirits  are  procured  and  drank.  The  same 
desires  again  arise,  the  same  objections  to  their 
gratification  occur,  and  are  obviated  by  the  same 
triumphant  argument ;  till,  at  length,  when  we 
should  have  seen  a  respectable  couple,  supported 
by  the  labour  of  decent  and  affectionate  chil- 
dren, the  Poor  House  receives  a  tawdry  trollop 
and  a  bloated  drunkard,  whose  offspring,  reared 
in  idleness,  and  familiarized  to  vice,  must  run 
the  same  course  and  reach  the  same  goat.  "  1 
can  l)ut  go  to  the  Poor  House  at  last"  is  the  re- 
ply constantly  made  to  every  caution  against 
drinking,  to  every  exhortation  to  industry,  and 
to  every  threat  of  future  want.  In  my  next  let- 
ter, I  shall  pursue  this  subject  farther. 

I  remain  yours,  &c. 

LUCIUS. 


BUTTER— RUSSIAN  MODE   OF   MAKING 
—A  NEW  DISCOVERY. 

FROM  THE  NEW-YORK  AMERICAN. 

Sir, — Observing  in  your  paper  last  evening,  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Hugh  Hartshorn  to  J.S. 
Skinner,  Esq.  on  the  subject  of  making  Butter 
in  Winter,  I  beg  leave  to  furnish  a  few  particu- 
lars on  that  subject,  as  practised  in  Russia,  siuce 
the  year  1816,  and  which  may,  perhaps,  be  of 
some  service  to  those  who  may  be  induced  to 
majie  the  experiment,  either  in  Summer  or  Win 


ter.  Being  in  that  country  in  the  year  1817,  1 
was  informed  by  a  Russian  Nobleman  that  the 
proprietor  of  an  extensive  estate  (also  a  Noble- 
man of  high  rank)  had  discovered  a  new  mode 
of  making  Butter,  and  had  received  letters  pa- 
tent from  the  Emperor  as  a  reward  for  the  dis- 
covery, and  which  he  stated  as  being  at  that 
time  in  full  and  successful  operation.  The  pi'o- 
cess  consisted  in  boiling  (or  rather  that  species 
of  boiling  called  simmering)  the  milk  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  minutes  in  its  sweet  state — ob- 
serving at  the  same  time  not  to  use  sufficient 
heat  to  burn  the  milk  ;  it  is  then  churned  in  the 
usual  manner.  He  also  stated  that  no  difficulty 
ever  occurred  in  procuring  Butter  immediately, 
and  of  a  quality  far  superior  to  that  made  from 
milk  which  had  undergone  vinous  fermentation  ; 
and  that,  in  addition  to  its  superior  flavour,  it 
would  preserve  its  qualities  much  longer  than 
that  made  in  the  ordinary  mode  ;  that  the  addi- 
tional advantages  were,  thr.t  the  milk,  being  left 
sweet,  is  possessed  of  alniost  the  same  value  for 
ordinary  purposes,  and  by  some  was  considered 
more  healthy,  as  they  supposed  the  boiling  or 
scalding  to  destroy  whatever  animalcule  it  may 
have  contained. 

If  the  above  process  should  upon  experiment 
prove  of  sufficient  importance,  so  as  to  bring  it 
into  general  use,  particularly  in  the  winter,  it 
would  perhaps  be  to  the  advantage  of  those  who 
may  practice  it  to  have  their  milk  scalded  in  vessels 
calculated  to  stand  in  the  kettle  or  boiler,  by  which 
mode  the  danger  of  burning  the  milk  would  be 
avoided,  for  it  is  ascertained  that  milk  only  burns 
on  the  edges  of  its  surface,  or  where  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which 
it  is  heated,  which  can  never  happen  in  double 
kettles,  or  where  one  is  placed  viiithin  tlie  other. 
A  SUBSCRIBER. 

Decembers. 

WHEAT— ;/>-om  the  straw  of  nvhich  the  Leghorn 
Bonnets  are  manufactured. 
In  corroboration  of  the  many  proofs  of  efTectual 
attention  to  the  interests  of  American  Agricul- 
ture, by  the  officers  of  our  navy,  we  have  just 
received,  from  a  young  and  very  meritorious  offi- 
cer in  that  service,  a  small  parcel  of  the  wheat, 
which  produces  the  straw  out  of  which  the 
Leghorn  Bonnets  are  manufactured,  accompanied 
with  an  interesting  account  of  a  cruize  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago. The  writer,  remarks,  in  relation  to 
this  wheat,  the  manner  of  cultivation  and  the 
soil  on  which  it  grows,  may  prove  useful,  and  g6 
to  show  that  many  parts  of  our  country  are 
adapted  to  its  culture. — Ed.  Jm.  Farm. 

"  Schooner  Nonsuch,  7 
"  Gibraltar,  August  8th,  1822.5 
"  Dear  Sir, 
"  When  at  Florence,  I  obtained  from  our  Vice- 
Consul,  some  of  the  wheat  that  produces  the 
straw  used  in  making  I.,eghorn  Bonnets,  and 
have  directed  a  small  parcel  to  you,  with  a  re- 
quest to  Mr.  Sprague  to  forward  it  by  the  first 
opportunity.  I  saw  much  of  this  wheat  growing 
on  the  road  to  Florence  ;  it  was  seeded  on  barren, 
hilly  land,  and  so  thick  as  to  prevent  its  growing 
large.  It  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  as  soon  as  it 
heads — the  top  joints  are  made  into  small  bun- 
dles and  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  day,  but 
taken  out  of  the  dew  v.t  night,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve its  rich,  fine  colour.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
it  would  succeed  in  the  United  States,  if  proper 
attention  was  paid  to  it,  unless  the  climate  should 
be  unfavoraljle  for  preserving  the  colour.  Our 
stay  at  Leghorn  Vvas  so  short,  that  I  had  not  time 
to  visit  any  of  the  manufactories,  but  suppose 
the  mystery  of  joining  the  plaits  together,  could 
be   easily  ascertained.    If  a  manufactory   could 
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be  established  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be 
highly  desirable,  and  I  should  not  suppose  the 
difficulties  attending  it  insuperable." 


iidWovvaV  ijovi*esY)ottAeuce. 


TO    CURE   NEAT-CATTLE   OF   THE 

MANGE. 
Pennsijlvania,  Afiril  I2th,  1822. 
Dkar  Sir, 
When  your  Cattle  lia\e  the  mange,  cause  them 
to  be  well  washed  with  soap — at  night,  give  half 
an  ounce  of  nitre  ;  repeat  it  the  next  morning.  If 
the  weather  be  good,  I'ub  7yf//on  all  the  parts  af- 
fected, some  ointment,  prepared  by  the  subjoined 
recipe — let  them  be  kept  under  cover  for  two 
days  and  nights,  then  turn  them  into  a  field  where 
they  can  run,  produce  swra?  and  rub  themseh-es  ; 
if  necessary,  repeat  this  treatment.  This  disease 
sometimes  attacks  the  fat,  and  the  thin.  I  have  ne- 
ver failed  in  attempting  a  cure,  and  within  five 
weeks.  Pinch  the  tail  throughout,  if  any  soft 
place  be  found,  slit  it  with  a  sharp  knife  so  far  as 
the  softness  extends.  I  know  from  an  accurate 
observation,  during  four  years,  and  minute  in- 
vestigation of  the  practices  of  the  best  graziers, 
(with  whom  I  have  much  to  do)  that  such  state 
of  the  tail  isjiroofoi  tendency  to'-  hollow  horn." 
I  mean  that  the  "  tail  rot,"  as  it  is  called  by 
Downing,  the  English  Cow  Leech,  is  a  sympto- 
matic disease  indicative  of  some  affection  of  the 
spine,  which  generally  produces  a  more  fatal  ma- 
lady, accomjianied  by  hoUowness  of  the  horns. — 
A  small  quantity  of  white  mucus,  or  serum  like 
stuff,  exudes  generally  from  the  incision. 

In  New  England,  they  all  cut  off  the  tails. — 
I  cut  off  the  long  hair,  at  the  ends,  but  never  re- 
move any  portion  of  the  bone,  although  I  do  not 
hesitate  at  pushing  a  sharp  knife  through  the 
soft  parts  of  half  a  dozen  calves  or  cows  tails  in  a 
morning.  I  have  seen  an  animal  on  her  side, 
■which,  within  half  an  liour,  was  led  to  rise  and 
after  cat,  merely  by  cutting  off  three  inches  of 
the  tail.  Some  of  the  best  Surgeons  to  whom 
I  have  spoken,  think  that  my  notions  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  received  opinion  of  the 
connexion  b'-tween  the  sp'ine  and  tail  of  a  quad- 
ruped. The  remarks  of  some  of  the  old  Farm- 
ers of  this  county,  excited  my  ridicule  on  thia 
point,  at  first.  They  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that 
the  tail  is  injured  by  treading  on  its  end  when 
the  animal  makes  an  effort  to  rise — the  most 
skilful  farmers,  and  the  most  celebrated  in  this 
neighbourhood,  among  us  fellows  who  do  not 
faint  at  smells,  cut  off  the  hair  for  the  reason  I 
have  given. 


erality  of  farmers  have  been,  of  its  superiority 
over  any  other  root  raised  for  the  sustenance  of 
stock.  Turnips,  the  Kuta  Baga  included,  are 
very  contemptible  in  comparison  witli  it.  The 
leaves  in  simimer,  and  the  root  in  winter,  give  it 
a  double  advantage.  I  prefer  the  mottled  root, 
and  the  more  it  grows  out  of  the  ground,  the  bet- 
ter. 

I  had  the  Flemish,  or  yellow  Mangel,  for  se- 
veral years.  But  I  found  them  inferioi-,  in  every 
respect,  to  the  mottled  kind.  The  leaves  were 
bitter,  and  not  relished  by  my  milch  caws.  The 
root  was  too  bulbous,  it  grew,  for  the  most  part, 
under  ground,  throwing  out  unprofitable  fibres. 
1  have  no  present  knowledge  of  any  place  where 
a  supply  of  seed  can  be  had  ;  but  if  I  can  hear  of 
any  I  can  depend  on,  I  will  inform  you  with  plea- 
sure, for  I  wish  to  aid  in  its  general  cultivation  ; 
to  which,  placing  it  in  your  hands,  would  highly 
contribute.* 

I  was  delighted  with  the  accounts  I  received 
of  your  Cattle  Show,  and  the  exhibitions  accom 
panying  it.  One  such  display  is  better  than  vo- 
lumes, written  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
will  not  read  or  believe  in  them. 

Very  truly  your's, 

RICHARD  PETERS. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Eso. 

*  Mr.  Robert  Sinclair,  Seedsman,  Baltimore, 
has  some  of  ge7iuine  liiid,  he  saved  thii,  yea 
from  roots  ivhic/t  he  truns/ila?ited.  It  has  been 
•well  remarked  to  us,  bii  the  Sage  of  JTenham,  ''that 
in  £ssex,  England,  it  is  on  strong  land,  and  this, 
too,  manured  in  the  drills,  that  such  heavy  cro/is  of 
this  root  have  been  raised ;  the  seed  having  bee>i 
sown  early  in  .Ifiril :"  and  on  this  latter  circum 
stinice,  he  laid  great  emphasis,  as  he  had  himself 
been  tioice  disappointed  by  sowing  too  late. 

Ed.  Am.  Farmer. 

DRAINING  AND  IRRIGATION— ozir  farm- 
ers ought  to  hold  these  modes  of  improvements 
in  high  estimation. 

EXTRACT  FROM  PETERSBURG,  VA. 

"  Our  Southern  country  can  never  attain  its 
proper  character  for  agricultural  improvement, 
until  a  general  and  proper  system  of  Drainage 
and  Irrigation,  is  introduced.  These  subjects, 
and  the  use  of  Artificial  Grasses,  in  my  opinion, 
at  this  time,  claim  the  attention  of  all  farmers. 

"There  is,  indeed,  a  very  general  determina 
tion  to  abandon  the  scratching  of  old,  worn  out 
high  lands,  and  to  clear  up  and  bring  into  action. 


I  would  be  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  c*******|"^e  slashes,  swamps  and  low  places,  which  have 
here.  The  finest  grazing  land  in  the  Atlantic  '"•"''"  "^*=  refuge  ior  ages,  of  all  the  soil  so  in- 
states, /Mm^,  is  the  alluvion  on  the  West  Bank  ''"^'^"""^'X  scraped  up  on  the  high  land.  Of 
of  the  River  Delaware.  And  the  best  Grazing i'"°5«^  who  have  already  commenced  these  ope- 
Farms  could  be  purchased  on  its  margin,  at  very  'ations,    but  too    many,    however,    go  to    work 


tagcs    which    natuially  follow    in    the    train    of 
such  salutary  and  fertilizing  improvement. 

A M . 

FINE  TOBACCO  MAY  BE  MADE  ON  OLD 
LAND. 

Baltimore,  4th  Dec.  1822. 
Dear  Sir, 
In  the  fall  of  the  year,  plough  up  your  ground 
as  deep  as  you  can,  "first  sprinkling  your  ma- 
nure on  the  surface;"  let  the  field  lay  in  this  .state 
until  the  opening  of  the  spring,  then  plough  it 
again  and  harrow  it  well,  to  get  it  into  a  loo.se, 
mellow  state  ;  when  this  is  done,  list  it  as  you 
would  prepare  land  for  corn  planting,  but  onlv 
about  2i  feet  wide,  throwing  your  furrows  agains'' 
each  other  ;  by  this  process,  you  form  a  ridge 
sufficiently  elevated  to  enable  you  to  make  your 
hills  on  it,  which  is  done  by  one  stroke  of  the 
hoc,  and  a  pat  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Let  your 
hills  on  the  elevated  ground,  be  only  12  inches 
apart — when  your  hills  are  thus  formed,  set  out 
your  plants  as  soon  as  you  can.  It  will  be  a  great 
saving  to  manure  in  the  drill,  which  will  answer 
every  purpose.  By  this  process,  your  tobacco  will 
grow  well,  and  when  ripe  will  put  on  a  yellow 
appearance  in  the  field.  Thus  treated,  it  is  ea- 
sily kept  clean,  and  when  housed,  it  will  cure 
nearly  as  yellow  as  Tobacco  raised  on  new 
grounds,  and  the  crop  be  more  abundant  than  in 
the  usual  waj'.  This  method  has  been  fully 
tested,  and  found  to  answer  every  expectation  ; 
and  old  grounds  have  been  thus  made  to  yield 
equal  to  new  land,  and  nearly  as  good  prices 
ha\  e  been  obtained  for  their  produce.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  as  I  am  assured  by  persons  whe  have 
tried  it,  on  whom  I  entirely  rely,  the  culture 
may  be  immediately  very  profitable  to  our  plan- 
ters, and  as  much  so  remotely,  by  saving  timber 
from  being  wastefully  cut  down,  as  it  now  is,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  yellow  Tobacco.  The 
saving  of  timber  has  become  an  object  of  much 
importance,  already  in  many  parts  of  our  coun- 
try. I  hope  that  this  hint  may  spare  much  of 
what  is  left,  and  be  otherwise  useful. 

Your's  Respectfully,  G.  W. 

To  John  S.  Skinner,  Eso. 


moderate  prices 

I  have  a  letter  from  Massachusetts,  saying 
that  Coelebshad52  cows  at  ,glO  each.. 

Ointment  for  the  Mange. — Hogs  lard,  2  lbs, 
spirit  of  turpentine,  half  a  pint  ;   oil  of  vitriol,  2 
ounces,  to  be  well  mixed ;  after  add  brimstone  in 
fine  powder,  half  a  pint. 

My  cattle  all  take  from  one  to  two  ounces  of 
salt  daily  in  their  food — once  in  a  fortnight,  half 
an  ounce  of  salt  petre. 

MANGEL  WURTZEL— ?«e  mottled  beat ;  and 
this  crop  far  better  than  Turnips. 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  JUDGE  PETERS. 

Belmont,  Sih  July,  1S21. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  cultivated  the  Mangel  Wurt- 

zel,  for  a  period  of  more  than  30  years  ;  and  have 

been  mortified  to-find  how  little  sensible  the  gen- 


without  a  proper  examination  of  their  land,  and 
are  often  deceived  in  their  hopes,  by  not  proper- 
ly draining,  or  neglecting  to  irrigate  their  ground 
The  universal  s)steiii  is  to  dig  a  deep,  wide 
ditch,  in  the  lower  part,  calculating  upon  all 
the  water  getting  into  it  some  how  or  other  ;  and 
sometimes  this  so  effectually  dries  the  land,  that 
it  is  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  meadow  ;  at  others, 
the  nature  of  the  ground  prevents  in  this  mode, 
a  sufficient  drainage.  It  must  certainly  sometimes 
happen,  that  shallow  ditching  is  best,  ani  th  s 
not  confined  to  the  lowes"  place,  but  carried  round 
the  sides  of  some  slope,  whence  the  water  is  to 
be  discharged  upon  the  i:ind  below.  But  I  have 
adverted  to  these  circumstances,  merely  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  you  to  lay  tliese  subjects  before 
your  readers,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  your  de- 
serving and  intelligent  :oi-respondents,  might 
thus  be  prompted  to    demonstrate  the   advan- 


TO  CURE  HORSES  OF  THE  BOTTS. 

Lexington,  Ky.  lith  JVov.  1822. 
Sir, 

If  a  recipe  for  curing  horses  of  the  Botts,  will 
be  any  acquisition  to  the  readers  of  your  very 
useful  paper,  you  may  insert  the  following,  which 
I  can  vouch  for,  by  most  successful  experiments. 
Indeed  I  do  not  know,  nor  have  I  heard  of  a  case 
in  which  its  application  has  not  accomplished  a 
speedy  and  perfect  cure. 

"  Drench  the  horse  with  i  ounce  of  salt  petre 
dissolved  in  common  water,  and  in  about  15  mi- 
nutes drench  him  with  i  ounce  of  alum,  dissolved 
in  like  manner.  It  is  recommended  that  the  horse 
have  no  water  for  24  hours  after  this  process." 

The  effect  produced  by  the  prescription,  is 
this:  The  salt  petre  forces  the  Bott  fly  to  re- 
lease his  firm  and  buried  hold  in  the  maw  and 
stomach  of  the  horse,  and  the  alum  destroys  it. 

A  pint  of  molasses,  mixed  with  a  like  quanti- 
ty of  sweet  milk,  will  be  a  good  substitute  for 
the  salt  petre,  if  the  latter  cannot  be  had.  The 
■nolasses  and  milk  entice  the  fly  to  quit  its  place, 
that  it  may  partake  of  the  grateful  repast.  The 
salt  petre  forces  a  release,  by  the  pain  which  it 
inflicts.  But  in  either  case,  tlie  alum  destroys, 
yet  this  would  be  inoperative,  so  long  as  the  fly 
were  entrenched  in  the  strong  fortress  which  he 
makes  in  the  mawand  sromach. 

Very  Respectfully, 

R.  H. 

To  J.  S.  Skinner,  Editor  Am.  Farm. 
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HEMP — its  ciiilivatio?!  out(ht  to  he  encuin-ag-i-d  ; 
remarks  on  ivrelttni^  it,  so  as  to  rival  t/ie  Rus- 
sia. 

Versaillks,  Ken.  March  ISth,  1S22. 
Sir — In  this  country  there  is  a  strong  senti- 
ment in  favour  of  increasing  the  tariff  and  encou- 
raging domestic  manufactures,  but  discovering 
the  nation  much  divided  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
measure,  we  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
the  majority.  Yet  there  is  one  of  the  staples  of 
the  Western  and  Southern  States,  which  could  be 
increased  to  almost  any  extent,  and  for  the  greatci- 
production  of  which  I  feel  much  anxiety,  to  wit  : 
Hemp.  V^'e  are  certainly  guilty  of  great  folly 
in  suffering  our  market  to  be  supplied  with  Rus- 
sia Hemp,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  furnish  it 
of  a  better  quality,  and  at  least  §100  in  the  ton 
lower  than  that  of  Russia,  VVe  should  act  as  in- 
consistently with  our  interests  were  we  to  encou- 
rage the  importation  of  foreign  Cotton,  Tobac- 
co and  Flour,  as  we  do  by  favoring  that  of  Hemp. 
For  several  years  1  turned  my  attention  to  the 
raising  of  Hemp,  and  succeeded  very  well  in  it  ; 
but  being  in  the  possession  of  a  considerable  tract 
of  land  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  finding  that 
to  extend  the  raising  of  Hemp,  so  as  to  make  it 
an  object,  in  my  situation,  woidd  require  an  in- 
crease of  a  description  of  labourers  that  1  was 
unwilling  to  be  taxed  with,  I  declined  the  culture 
of  it  as  a  leading  crop,  and  turned  my  attention 
chiefly  to  gi-azing.  But  whilst  I  was  engaged  in 
raising  Hemp,  I  discovered  that  by  securing  a  crop 
well,  and  keeping  it  one  year,  and  then  spread- 
ing it  out  to  wret,  in  the  usual  way,  I  gave  to  it  all 
the  qualities  of  the  water  wretted  Hemp  ;  the 
colour  was  even  fairer  than  that  of  the  Russia, 
the  staple  sttonger,  and  it  was  entirely  clear  of 
the  outer  scale  or  bark,  which  prevents  its  ab- 
sorbing the  quantity  of  tar  necessary  to  its  pre- 
servation. I  communicated  this  information  to 
tny  acquaintances,  and  found  that  whenever 
Hemp  had  been  kept  by  them  over  the  year,  the 
result  was  uniformly  the  same.  The  best  way 
■which  I  have  found  to  preserve  a  crop  of  Hemp, 
is  to  stack  it  in  ricks  of  convenient  size  ;  when 
these  are  as  high  as  they  can  be  handily  made, 
project  the  last  course  or  two  12  or  18  inches  over 
the  sides,  so  as  to  form  eaves,  then  top  them  off 
ivith  rye  or  wheat  straw,  very  securely.  Straw 
'which  has  been  trodden  out,  I  have  found  the 
most  suitable.  I  intend  raising  a  small  crop  in 
this  way,  and  I  will  send  it  round  to  the  Navy 
Board,  as  a  sample. 

Should  you  deem  these  remarks  worthy  of  a 
place  in  your  American  Farmer,  you  are  at  li- 
berty to  publish  them.  With  respect,  your  obe 
dient  servant, 

NATHL.  HART. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Eso. 


PROPAGATION    AND     CULTIVA1I0N    IN    GKNERAL 

IV.  Vegetables  and  Herbs.  V.  FRUI'i  S— 
Propagation,  planting,  cultivation.  VI 
FLOWERS. — Of  flowers,  and  ok  ornamen- 
tal gardening  in  general. 

Although  this  little  volume  will  occupy  a  con- 
siderable space  in  several  subsequent  numbers — 
we  venture  to  risk  our  judgment,  on  the  assu- 
rance that  our  subscribers  will  consider  them- 
selves amply   remunerated. 

We  have  had  an  eye  to  tliis  particular  season 
of  the  year,  as  being  well  sGited  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  subject. 

PRICES  CURRENT. — corrected  weekly. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  25— Howard  st. 
Superfine,  $6  87^— Wharf,  do.  6  12^Wheat, 
white,  gl  35  to  1  40— Red  do.,  gl  27  to  1  30— 
Rye,  70  to  72  cents — Corn,  58  to  60  cts. — 
Oats,  35  to  37J  cents- Beef,  live  cattle,  $5 
to  6  per  cwt. — Beef,  8  to  30  cents  per  lb. 
— Bacon,  round,  10  to  U  cts. — Pork  $i  50 
to  4  75  per  cwt. — 6  to  8  cts.  per  lb. — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  )3er  lb. — Beans,  gl  25  to  1  371s — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  tn  60  cts. — Clover  seed,  9  to  ^10 — 
Timothy  seed,  4i  to  g5— Flax  seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  30  to  33  cts. 
per  gal.— Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts.— Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  tn  market — Herrings, 
No.  1,  $3  62J  per  bbl.— No.  2,  $3  S7A— Fine 
salt  SO  to  90  cts.  per  bush.— Coarse,  do.  62A — 
Butter,  25  to  31  j^  per  lb— Eggs,  25  cts.  per  doz. 
—Turkeys,  62J  cts.  to  j5l— Geese,  37A  to  62* 
cts.— Chickens,  gl  50 per  doz.— Straw,  g'll  to  12 
per  ton— Hay,  gl7. 

Maryland  Tobacco — of  the  fine  qualities,  none 
in  the  market — Good  Patuxent,  ^6  to  8,  scarce 
--Inferior,  g2  to  5,  plenty  and  dull— seconds,  gl 
25   to  5 — Very  little  doing  in  the  market. 
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BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,  DECESIBER   13,  1822. 

During  the  last  year,  and  since  his  return  to 
England — Coi;bett  piiblislied  a  small  work  en- 
titled the  AMERICAN  GARDENER,  which 
we  find  to  be  extremely  plain,  practical, 
and  useful — insomuch  that  ws  have  determin- 
ed to  have  the  necessary  engravings  made,  and 
to  copy  the  whole  work.  The  reader  will  find 
the  commencement  of  it  in  this  number,  and 
will  there  find  that  the  lucid  manner  of  treat- 
ing his  subject,  in  which  the  author  excels,  is 
preserved  in  the  present  case. 

The  whole  treatise  is  divided  into  six  Chap- 
ters, under  the  following  heads I.  On  the  si- 
tuation—soil— fencing,  AND  laying  OUT  OF 
GARDENS.      II.  On  THE    MAKING    AND  MANAGING 

OF  Hot  Beds,  aisjd  GREtN  Houses.    III.  On 


PATRICK.  KEYllil^E, 

Now  in  the  service  of  the  Editor  of  this  pa- 
per, wishes  to  make  an  engagement  for  the  next 
year.  His  present  employer  will  answer  any 
enquiries  as  to  his  character  and  qualifications. 


THE.  S\JB^CR1BFA\, 

Having  declined  Agricultural  Implement  ma 
king,  offers  for  sale  his  balance  of  stock,  on  the 
most  moderate  terms,  consisting  of  Wire  Sieves, 
for  Coffee,  Cockle,  Corn,  Wheat,  Oats,  Flax' 
Seed,  Clover  Seed,  and  Meal  ;  also  Wove  Wire 

for    Window    Screens,     and    Wire    Safes. He 

has    also  for  sale    a   YOUNG  TEESW^ATER 
BULL,   BY    BERGAMI,  formerly  the  proper 
ty  of  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq — A   line   addressed 
to  the  Subscriber  will   be  attended   to. 

J.  GRAFFLIN. 

P.  S.  In  answer  to  some  gentleman,  respecting 
a  machine  for  grinding  Corn  and  Cob — I  shall 
answer  them  as  soon  as  an  experiment  now  ma 
king  proves  satisfactory. 


VERY  CHEAP    ELKRIDGE   LAND  FOR 
SALE. 

Four  hundred  and  tivcnty-five acres,  situate  one 
fourth  of  a  mile  South  from  the  Washington  turn 
pike,  eleven  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  one  from 
Waterloo  Tavern.  A  laboured  description  is  un- 
necessary. Wc  will  just  observe  that  the  ten- 
ant says  he  made  with  four  hands,  this  bad  sea- 
son, two  hundred  busbels  corn,  say  five  barrels 
to  the  acre,  together  with  a  fair  proportion  of 
Hay,  Qats,  &c.  tec.  There  is  a  very  tolcrabl 
Dwelling,  five  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  a  large 
Tobacco  House,  new ;  and  other  out  houses. 
The  fruit,  peaches  particularly,  excellent 
mostly  fuom  Mr.  Cromwells'  ouchai'd,  and  se- 


lected elsewhere.  Seme  fine  grafted  cherries 
and  apples,  &c.  Sec.  Garden  well  stocked  with 
every  kind  of  choice  fruit.  The  land  kindly  to 
plaster.  The  country  excelled  no  where  for 
health.  To  an  Eastern  Shore-man,  it  would  be 
a  truly  delightful  exchange  ;  in  short,  it  is  abso- 
tu'elij  the  cheapest  land  that  is,  or  ■will  be  in  the 
market. — Apply  to  John  W.  Berry,  Baltimore — 
Mr.  Sullivan,  adjoining  the  premises — to  Mr.  i. 
G.  Proud,  or  at  Merrel's  Tavern. 
Dece?nber,   1822- 


The  subscriber  will  sell  the  above  valuable 
FARM,  situated  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Fre- 
derick, in  this  state.  It  contains  five  hundred 
and  seventy  acros,  two  hundred  of  which  arc 
mountain  land,  heavily  wooded,  the  rest  is  well 
adapted  to  grain  and  grass  ;  the  latter  in  particu- 
lar. Cotocton  Furnace  adjoins  the  Farm,  and 
affords  a  good  market  for  produce  of  every  de- 
scription. 

The  buildings  are  a  terge  and  elegant  stone 
DWELLING  HOUSE,  rough  cast,  pure  white, 
two  stories  high,  with  a  wing  attached,  and  ex-^ 
tending  with  said  wing  100  feet  in  front.  A  Grist 
Mil!,  with  two  run  of  stones,  a  Saw  Mill,  and  a 
complete  Stone  Distillery,  in  which  twenty  thou- 
sand gallons  of  whiskey  can  be  made  annually  with 
ease.  Commodious  and  extensive  hog  pens,  a 
large  beef  stable,  and  a  comfortable  Log  House 
for  the  distiller's  residence,  have  been  lately 
erected.  A  Store  House,  Corn  House,  Smith's 
Shop,  a  large  Barn,  and  in  short,  every  building 
that  can  be  of  service  to  the  farmer  or  distiller, 
will  be  found  on  this  estate.  With  respect  to 
fences,  water  courses,  &c.  it  is  deemed  unne- 
cessary to  give  any  account,  as  persons  disposed 
to  plirchase,  will  doubtless  view  the  property, 
and  judge  for  themselves:  The  owner  wishing 
to  remove  to  Baltimore,  will  dispose  of  this  pro- 
perty at  a  price  much  below  its  value.  If  it  is 
not  sold  before  the  first  of  January  it  will  then 
be  offered  for  rent,  either  altogether,  or  the 
Farm,  Mills  and  Distillery  separately. 

For  further  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  Ge,o 
Grundy  and  Sons,  No.  3,  North  Charles  street 
or  to  the  subscriber,  living  on  the  premises. 

BAKER  JOHNSON. 


F  4>  U    S  A  i.  E 

At  the  Nursery  of  the  Subscriber,  on  'Rock 
Creek,  near  Georgetown  and  Washington,  D.C. 
500,000  Quicks  of  the  Virginia,  or  Mains  Ame- 
rican HEDGING  THORN,  almost  universally 
adopted  for  live  fences,  in  every  part  of  tha 
United  States;  they  can  be  packed  in  boxes 
or  mats,  so  as  to  be  sent  with  perfect  Safety,  at 
a  small  expense,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
Price  §5  per  thousand.  Persons  taking  a  large 
quantity,  c<»n  be  supplied  at  g4. 
ALSO, 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot, 
Plumb,  and  Cherry-trees,  with  a  great  variety 
of  Garden  and  Green-House  Fruit,  Ornament- 
al Trees,  Flowering  shrubs,  and  Grapes,  for- 
eign and  domestic.  Catalogues,  with  prices  af- 
fixed, can  be  had  by  apjilication  to  the  subscri- 
ber. 

All  orders  from  a  distance,  inclosing  cash,  or 
referring  to  some  one  near  who  will  become 
responsible  for  the  payment,  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention. 

JOSHUA  PEIRCE. 


PUBLISIiEO  BY  JOHN,  S.  SKIN^'F.K. 


No.   30.— Vmi,.   4. 


THE  AMERICAN  GAUDENER  : 

Or  a  Treatise  on  tfie  Siruafion,  Soil,  /-yticinff 
and  jMi/inc'-Out  of  Gardens  ;  on  the  makms 
am!  Mana'i;ing  of  Hor  Beds  and  Green- Hwo- 
fs  ■  and  on  r/ie  Prqjiagation  and  Cultivalwn 
of'  the  several  sorts  of  Vegetables,  Herbs, 
Fruits   and    ino'.vers.—&K     William     Cob- 

(Continucd  from   page  299.) 

1■•E^X1NG. 

30  Here,  a>  in  the  case  of  Situation,  1  am 
supposin-  the  garden  about  to  be  made,  fhi.se 
who  alreadv  lia\e  gardens,  have  fences.  1  liey 
mav  improve  them,  indeed,  upon  my  plan  ;  but, 
I  am  supposing  the  case  of  a  ne-iv  g-arden  ;  and, 
I  am  also  supposing  a  garden  to  be  made  m 
what  I  deem  /lerfection.  Those  who  cannot, 
from  whatever  circumstance,  attain  to  this  per- 
fection, mav,  nevertheless,  profit  trom  these  in- 
structions as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

31  The  fence  of  a  garden  is  an  important 
matter ;  for,  we  have  to  view  it  not  only  as 
s-iyin?;  /irotection  against  intruders,  two-legged  as 
well  as  four-legged,  but  as  affording  shelter  m 
co'd  weather  and  shade  in  hot,  m  both  which 
resijects  a  fence  may  be  made  of  great  utility 
in  an  American  Garden,  where  cola  and  heat 
are  experienced  in  an  extreme  degree. 

32.  In  England  the  kitchen-gardens  of  gen- 
tlemen are  e'nclosed  with  -.ealls  from  ten  to  six- 
teen feet  high  ;  but  this,  though  it  is  useful,  and 
indeed  necessary,  in  the  way  of  protection 
against  two-legged  intruders,  is  intended  chiefly 
to  afford  the  means  of  raising  the  fruit  of  Peaches, 
A'cctarines,  J/iricots,  and  Vines,  which  cannot, 
in  England,  be  brought  to  perfection  without 
walls  to  train  them  against ;  for,  though  the 
trees  will  all  grow  very  well,  and  though  a  small 
sort  of  Apricots  will  sometimes  ripen  their  fruit 
away  from  a  wall,  these  fruits  cannot,  to  any 
extent,  be  obtained,  in  England,  nor  the  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  even  in  France,  north  of  the 
middle  of  that  country,  without  the  aid  of  walls. 
Hence,  in  England,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apri- 
cots, and  Grapes  are  called  Wall-Fruit.  Cher- 
ries, Plums,  and  Pears,  are  also  very  fr^quer.tly 
placed  against  walls;  and  they  are  always  the 
finer  for  it.;  but.  a    wall  is  indispensaUy  neces- 
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sapy  to  the  four  former, 

33.  In  America  a  fence  is  not  wanted  for  this 
puqjose  ;  but  it  is  very  necessary  for  Jirotection  ; 
for  shelter;  and  for  shade.  As  to  the  first,  garden- 
ers may  scold  as  long  as  they  please,  and  law- 
makers'may  enact  aslong  as  they  please,  mankind 
never  will  look  upon  taking  fruit  in  an  orchard  or 
a  garden  a.» felony  nor  even  as  trespass.  Besides, 
there  are,  in  all  countries,  such  things  as  boi/s  ; 
and  every  man  remembers,  if  he  be  not  very  for- 
getful, th.it  he  himself  was  once  a  boy.  So  that, 
if  you  have  a  mind  to  ha\'e  for  your  own  use  what 
\  ou  grow  in  your  garden,  tlie  only  effectual 
i-ecuritv  is  an  insurmountable  fence.  This  pre 
vents  the  existence  of  tc7n/itation,  ia  all  cases 
dangerous,  and  particularly  in  that  of  forbidden 
fruit;  therefore  the  matter  reduces  itself  to  this 
very  simple  alternative:  share  the  produce  of 
vour  garden  good-hnmourcdly  with  the  boys  of 
the  whole  neig^ibourhood  ;  or,  keep  it  for  your 
own  use  by  a  fence  which  they  cannot  get 
through,  under,  or  over.  Such  a  fence,  however, 
it  is  no  trifling  matter  to  make.  It  must  be 
■pretty  hi^h;  and  must  present  some  formidable 
obstacU  s  besides  its  height. 

34,.  With  regard  to  the  second  point ;  the 
shelter  ;  this  is  of  great  consequence  ;  for,  it  i 
very  wdl  known  tkat,  on  the  south  side   of  a 


good  high  fence,  yen  can  have  peas,  lettuce, 
radishes,  and  many  other  things,  full  ten  days 
earlier  in  the  spring,  than  you  can  have  them  in 
the  unsJieltered  ground.  Indeed,  this  is  a  capi- 
tal consideration  ;  for  you  have,  by  this  means, 
ten  days  more  «f  spring  than  you  could  have 
without  it. 

The  shade,  du4-ing  tlie  siiinmer,  is  also 
vahiablf.  Peas  will  thrive  in  the  shade  long 
ifter  they  will  no  lunger  produce  in  the  sun. 
Currant  trees  and  Gaosberry  trees  will  not  do 
well  in  this  climate  unless  they  be  in  the  shade. 
Uas])beiries  also  are  best  in  the  shade;  and, 
during  tl>e  heat  of  summer,  lettuce,  radishes, 
d  many  other  things  thrive  best  in  the  shade. 
36.  It  will  be  seen  presently,  wlitn  I  come  to 
speak  of  theybrm  of  a  garden,  that  I  have  fixed 
on  an  Ol)long-  Square,  twice  as  long  as  it  ist 
wide.  This  gives  me  along  fence  on  the  North 
side  and  also  on  the  South  side.  Tlie  former  gives 
me  a  fine,  warm  extensive  border  in  the  spi-ing, 
and  tlie  latter  a  border  equally  extensive  and  as 
cool  as  I  can  get  it,  in  the  heat  of  summer.  Of 
the  various  benelits  of  this  shelter  and  this  shade 
I  shall,  of  course,  speak  fully,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  the  cultivation  of  the  several  plants. 
At  present  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  sort  of 
fence  that  I  would  recommend. 

.  I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  over- 
coming long  habit,  and  of  introducing  any  thing 
that  is  7ieiv.  Yet,  amongst  a  sensible  people, 
such  as  those,  for  whose  use  this  work  is  intended, 
one  need  not  be  afraid  of  ultimate  success;  and 
I,  above  a^l  men,  ought  not  to  entertain  such 
fear,  after  what  I  have  seen  with  regard  to  tlie 
i^ita  Baga.  The  people  of  this  country  listen 
patiently  ;  and,  if  they  be  not  in  haste  to  decide, 
they  generally  decide  wisely  at  last.  Besides,  it 
is  obvious  to  every  one,  that  the  lands,  in  thi; 
populous  parts  of  the  country,  must  be  provided 
with  a  different  sort  offence  from  that  which  is 
now  in  use  ;  or,  that  they  roust  be,  in  a  few 
years,  suffered  to  lay  waste. 

38.  Vet,  with  all  these  circumstances  in  my 
favour,  1  proceed  witli  fauhering  accent  to  pro- 
pose, even  for  a  ^arA^n,  ■a.tioefeiice,  especially 
when  I  have  to  notice,  that  I  know  not  how  to 
get  the  plants,  unless  I,  in  the  outset,  brin.gtliem 
or  their  seeds,  from  England!  However,  I 
must  suppose  this  difficulty  surmounted;  then 
proceed  to  describe  this  fence  that  1  would  have, 
if  1  could. 

36.  In  England  k  is  called  a  Quick- Set  Hedge 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  it  ought  rather  to  be 
called  an  Fverlasting  Hedge;  for,  it  is  not,  as 
will  be  seen  by-and-by,  so  verij  ijiiickly  set ;  or, 
at  least,  so  very  quickly  raised.  If  I  could  carry 
my  readers  into  Surrey,  in  England,  and  show 
them  quick-set  hedges,  I  might  stop  here,  and 
only  provide  the  seeds  or  plants.  But  not  bein.g 
able  to  do  that,  I  must,  as  well  as  1  can,  describe 
the  thing  on  paper.  The  plants  are  those  of  the 
White  i'liorn.  This  thorn  will,  if  it  be  left  to 
grow  singly,  attain  the  bulk  and  height  of  an 
apple-tree.  It  bears  wliite  flowers  in  great 
abundance,  of  a  very  fragrant  smell,  which  are 
succeeded  by  a  little  berry,  whicli,  when  it  is  ripe 
in  the  fall,  is  of  a  red  colour.  Within  the  red 
pulp  is  a  small  stone  ;  and  this  stone,  being  put 
in  the  ground,  produces  a  plant,  or  tree,  in  the 
same  manner  that  a  cherry-stone  does.  The  red 
berries  are  called  haws  ;  wlience  this  thorn  is 
sometimes  called  the  liaiv-tliorn  ;  as  in  Gold- 
smith's Deserted  Village.  "  The  haw-thorn 
"  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  sliade."  The 
leaf  is  precisely  like  the  Cioosberry  leaf,  Biily  a 
little  smaller;  the  branches  are  every  where 
armed  with  s/tar/i  thorns;  and  the  wood  is  very 
fexible  and  very  tough. 
40,  The  haws  ai'e  sown  in  drills,  like  peas,  and. 


they  are  taken  from  that  situation  and  planted 
very  thick  in  kows,  in  a  nursery,  where  they 
stand  a  year,  or  two,  if  not  wanted  tlie  first 
;.cai^.  Then  th^y  are  ready  to  be  planted  to  be- 
come a  hedge.  In  England  there  are  two  ways 
of  planting  a  hedge,  as  to  position  of  grouiKl 
One  on  a  bank,  with  a  ditch  on  the  side;.th^: 
other  on  the  level  ground.  The  latter  is  that,  of 
which  I  have  now  to  speak. 

41.  The  ground  for  the  Garden  being  prepared, 
in  the  manner  before  described  under  the  head 
of  Soil,  you  take  up  your  quick-set  [jlants,  pnmc 
their  roots  to  within  four  inches  of  the  part  thaf 
was  at  the  top  of  the  ground;  or,  in  other  words, 
'eave  the  root  but  four  inches  long,  taking  care 
to  cut  a-ivay  nil  the  fibres,  for  thev  always  die  ; 
and  the)-  do  harm  if  tlicy  be  left.  Make  the 
ground  very  fine  and  nice  all  round  the  edges  of 
the  piece  intended  for  the  garden.     Work  it  well 

ith  a  spade  and  make  it  very  fine,  which  will 
demand  but  very  little  labour.  Then  place  a 
line  along  very  trultt :  for,  mind,  you  are  planting 
for  generations  to  come  I  Take  the  spade,  put 
the  edge  of  it  against  the  line ;  drive  it  down 
eight  or  t^  inches  deep  ;  pull  the  eye  of  the 
spade  towards  you,  and  thus  you  make,  all  along 
a  little  open  cut  to  receive  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
which  you  will  then  put  into  the   cut,  x>ery   ufi- 

'•ht,  and  then  put  the  earth  against  them  with 
your  hand,  taking  care  not  to  plant  them  dee/ier 
in  the  ground  than  tliey  stood  before  you  took 
them  up  from  the  nursery.  The  distance  be- 
tween each  plant  is  twelve  inches.  When  thrs 
line  is  done,  plant  another  line  all  the  way  along^ 
by  tlie  side  of  it,  and  at  six  inches  from  it,  in 
exactly  the  same  manner;  but,  mind,  in  this  se- 
cond line,  the  plants  are  not  to  stand  ofi/iDsite  the 
plants  in  the  first  line,  but  opposite  the  middles 
of  the  intervals.  When  both  lines  are  planted, 
tread  gently  between  them  and  also  ob  the  oiit- 
sides  of  them,  and  then  hoe  the  ground  a  litlI6, 
and  leave  it  nice  and  neat. 

42.  This  work  should  be  done  in  the/;'s^  or  se- 
cond week  of  October,  even  though  the  leaves 
should  yet  b'i  on  the  plants.  For  their  roots  will 
strike  in  tliii,  fine  month,  and  the  plants  will  be 
ready  to  start  off  in  the  spring  in  a  vigorous  man- 
ner. If  you  cannot  do  it  in  the  fall,  do  it  the 
moment  the  ground  is  fit  in  the  spring  ;  because, 
if  you  delay  it  too  long,  the  heat  and  drought 
comes,   and  the  plants  cannot  thrive  so  well. 

43.  In  Ijoth  cases  the  plants  must  be  cut  down 
almost  close  to  the  ground.  If  you  plant  in  the 
fall,  cut  them  down  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground  in  tlie  spring,  ai^cl  before  the  buds  be- 
gin to  .<iwell ;  and,  if  you  plant  in  the  s]iring,  cut 
down  as  soon  as  you  have  planted.  This  opera- 
tion is  of  indispensable  necessity  ;  for,  without  it 
you  will  have  no  hedge.  This  cutting  down  to 
witliin  half  an  inch  of  the  ground  will  cause  the 
plants  to  send  out  shoots  that  will,  in  good 
ground,  mount  up  to  the  length  of  three  or  foui" 
feet,  durin.af  the  summer.  But,  you  must  keep 
the  ground  between  them  and  all  ai)Out  them  very 
clean  and  frequently  hoed  ;  fur  the  quick-sets 
love  good  culture  as  well  as  other  plants.. 

44.  Some  people  cut  down  again  the  next 
s/iring ;  but,  this  is  not  the  best  way.  Let  the 
plants  stand  two  summers  and  three  winters,  and 
cut  them  all  close  down  to  the  ground  as  you  can 
in  the  s].)ring,  and  the  shoots  will  come  out  so 
thick  and  so  strong,  that  you  need  never  cut  down 
an^'  more. 

45.  But,  you  must,  this  year,  begin  to  cli/i. 
At  Midsummer,  or  rather,  about  the  middle  of 
July,  you  must  clip  off  the  top  a  little  and  the 
sides  near  the  top,  leaving  the  bottom  not  much, 
clipped  ;  so  that  the  side  of  the  hcd.ge  may  slope 
like  the  a'ldeola.  pyramid.  The  hedge  will  shoot 
agaiu  immediately,  and  will  have  shoots  sixlnches 
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your  last  cut,  but  keeping  the  side  always  in  a 
pyramidical  slope,  so  tliat  the  hedge  may  always 
be  wide  at  bottom  and  sharp  at  tlie  top.  And 
thus  the  hedge  will  go  on  getting  higher  and 
higher,  and  wider  and  wider  and  wider,  till  you 
have  it  at  the  height  and  thickness  that  you  wish  ; 
and  when  it  arrives  at  that  point,  there  you  may 
keep  it.  Ten  feet  high,  and  Jive  Ject  through 
at  bolCoin,  is  what  I  should  choose;  because  then 
I  h::vc  fence,  shelter,  and  sht.de  ;  but,  m  the  way 
oi  fence,  five  feet  high  will  keep  the  boldest  boy 
eft"  from  trees  loaded  with  fine  ripe  peaches,  or 
from  a  patch  of  ripe  water-melons;  and,  if  it  will 
do  that,  nothing  further  need  be  said  upon  the 
subject !  The  height  is  not  great ;  but,  unless  the 
assail.'.nt  have  wings,  he  must  be  content  with 
feastii.c:  his  eves  ;  for,  if  he  attempt  to  ctimh  the 
hedge, "his  hands  and  arms  and  legs  are  lull  of 
thorni  in  a  moment ;  and  he  retreats  as  the  fox 
did  from  the  grapes,  only  with  pain  of  body  in 
additioft  to  that  of  a  disappointeu  longing.  1 
really  feel  some  remorse  in  thus  plotting  against 
the  poor  fellows  ;  but,  the  worst  of  it  is,  they  will 
not  be  content  with  fair  play  ;  they  will  have  tlie 
earliest  in  the  season,  and  the  Oest  as  long  as  the 
scm,c.n  lasts;  and.  therefore,  I  must,  however 
reluctantly,  shut  them  out  altogether 

46.  A  hedge  five  clear  feet  Ingh  may  be  got  in 
si.r  years  from  the  day  of  planting.  And,  now- 
let  us  i-ee  what  h  has  cost  to  get  this  fence  round 
my  proposed  garden,  which,  as  will  be  seen  un 
der  the  ULXt  head,  is  to  be  30U  feet  long  and  150 


ping  during  the  same  time,  would   require  aboutl  the   summer.     Allow  three  times   as   much    in 
thirtii  dollars,  if  itwere  done  in  an  extraordinary   America,   and  then   the  annual  cKpense  of  the 


good  manner,  and  with  a  pair  of  Garrfcn  6'Aearj.  gardes    hedge  will  be  less  than /our  dollars  a 

So  that  the  expences  to  get  a  complete  hedge  year.    _  _  .    ,    .        _ 

ouiid  the   garden  would  be  as  follows  : 


Plants 

. 

-.      4 

00 

Planting 

- 

-       7 

00 

Cultivation 

- 

13 

00 

Clipping 

- 

-      SO 

00 

53 


00 


Total 
48.  And  thus  are  a  fence,  shelter  and  shade, 
of  everlasting  duration,  for  a  garden,  containing 
an  acre  of  land,  to  be  obtained  for  this  triflin 
sum  !  Of  tlie  beauty  of  such  a  hedge  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one,  who  has  not  seen  it,  to  form 
an  idea:  contrasted  with  a  wooden,  or  even  ; 
brick  fence  it  is  like  the  land  of  Canaan  compar 
ed  with  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  The  leaf  is  beauti 
ful  in  hue   as  well  as  in  shape.     It  is  one  of  the 


of  all  the  flowers  of  tlie  fields   in  England,  al 

ways  nuike    their    first    appearance   under   the 

wings  of    the   Haw-Thorn.      Goldsmith,  in  de- 

,     ,      .,  ,      ,■  ,    ■        c        ,„„*!,„   ,,,„ii  scribing  female   innocence  and    simplicity,  says : 

feet  wide,  and  which  is,  of  course  to  have   9001  ^  c.       ■?  •  i  .u  fi       -t-u        » 

t-       ,        ',     f-L    ,  tL       1     .  ^    u        r    »"  Sweet  as  primrose  peeps  beneath  the   Thorn." 

apar 


51.  Thus  then,  at  the  end  of  the  first  twen- 
ty years,  the  hedge  would  have  cost  a  hundred 
and  nine  dollars.  And,  for  ever  alter,  it  would 
cost  only  eighty  dollars  in  twenty  years.  Now, 
can  a  neat,  boarded  fence,  if  only  eight  feet 
high,  and  to  last  twenty  years,  be  put  up 
for  less  than  six  dollars  a  rod  ^  I  am  convin- 
ced that  it  cannot ;  and,  then,  here  is  an  ex- 
pense for  every  twenty  years,  of  three  hundred 
and  forty  eight  dollars.  A  Locust  fence,  I  al- 
low, will  last  for  ever;  but,  tlien,  what  will 
a  fence  all  of  Locust,  cost  ■■'  Besides  the  differ- 
ence in  the  look  of  the  thing ;  besides  the  vast, 
difference  in  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  shelter 
and  the  shade ;  and  besides,  that,  after  all,  you 
have,  in  the  wooden  fence,  no  efiectual  protec- 
tion against  invaders. 
-  I     52.     However,    there     is    one   thing,    which 

ery  earliest  in  the  spring.  It  preserves  itsl^j^^^jj^^  i^g  j^j^^j^gj  .  and  that  is,  that  the  hedge 
bright  green  during  the  summer  heats.  lhe|^yiti  ^gj  ^e  a  fence,  or,  at  least,  I  would  not 
branches  grow  so  thick  and  present  thorns  so^i^^jj^  ^jp„„  it  as  such,  until  it  had  been  planted 
numerous,  and  those  so  sharp,  as  to  make  thel  .^j.  yg^rs.  During  these  six-  years,  there  must 
fence  wholly  impenetrable.  The  shelter  it  gives|^,j,  ^  j.-,,j^^g  ^u  J.^^,^^  ^^  tj^^  outside  of  it,  to  keep 
in  the  early  part  of  spring,  and  the  6/i«rfc  it  gives  j^j}- p^^g^  g^eep  and  cattle;  for  as  to  the  two- 
Con  the  other  side  ot  the  garden)  in  the  heatij^gg^.^  assailants  nothing  will  keep  them  off 
of  summer,  are  so  much  more  effectual  than  those  Ip^^pp^  ^  quick-set  hedge.  If  I  had  to  make  this 
given  by  wood  or  brick  or  stone  fences,  that'^^„,^^Q,.„,.yy^„j.^j^  ^ij^yi^j  i^g  ^  dcarf  Afrf^-f,  made 
there  is  no  comparison  between  them.  rhe^(,f  split -hickory  rods,  like  those  that  hoops  are 
Primrose  and  the  rwlet,  which  are  the  earliest  m^de  of,  and  with  slakes  of  the  stoutest  parts  of 


length  of  hedge.     The  pl-ts  are  to  be  a  foot  ^,,,7  Haw-1'horn  is  'tire^^fevourite  plant  of  Eng 


consequently,  there  will  be  required  1800  plants 
or  suppose  it  10  be  ^K'0  thousand.  I  tliink  it  will 
be  s:range  indeed,  if, those  plants  cannot  be  raised 
and  sold,  at  two  years  old,  for /wo  do!  tars  a  thou- 
Hand.  I  mean  fine,  stout  plants ;  for,  if  your 
plants  be  poor,  little  sVender  things  that  have  never 
been  transplanted,  but  just  pulled  up  out  of  the 
spot  where  they  were  sown,  your  hedge  will  be  a 
year  longer  before  it  come  to  a  fence,  and  will 
never,  without  extraordinary  care,  be  so  good  a 
hedge  ;  for,  the  plants  ought  all  to  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  oi equal  size  ;  else  some  get  the  start 
of  others,  subdue  them,  and  keep  them  down,  and 
this  makes  an  uneven  hedge,  with  weak  parts  in 
it.  And,  when  the  plants  are  first  pulled  up  out 
of  the  seed-bed,  they  are  too  small  to  enable  you 
clearly  to  ascertain  this  inequality  of  size.  When 
the  plants  are  taken  out  of  the  seed-bed  and 
transplanted  into  a  nursery,  they  are  assorted  by 
the  nursery  men,  who  are  used  to  the  business, 
The  strong  ones  are  transplanted  into  one  place, 
and  the  weak  ones  into  another  so  that,  when 
they  come  to  be  used  for  a  hedge,  they  are  al 
ready  equalized.  If  you  can  get  plants  three  years 
old  they  are  still  better.  They  will  make  a 
complete  hedge  sooner  ;  but,  if  they  be  two  years 
oh',  have  been  transplanted,  and,  are  at  the  bot- 
tom, as  big  as  a  large  goose  quill,  they  are  every 
thing  that  is  required. 

47.  The  cost  of  the  plants  is,  then,ybz^r  dollars. 
The  pruning  of  the  roots  and  the  planting  is 
done,  in  England,  for  about  ttn-ee  half  fience  a 
rod ;  that  is  to  say,  aboat  three  cents.  Let  us 
allow  twelve  cents  here.  I  think  I  could  earn  two 
dollars  a  day  at  this  work ;  but,  let  us  allow 
enough.  In  900  feet  there  are  54  rod  and  a  few 
feet  over ;  and,  therefore,  the  planting  of  tlie 
hedge  would  cost  about  seven  dollars.  To 
keep  it  clean  from  weeds  would  require  about 
two  days  work  in  a  year  for  five  or  six  years 
twelve  dollars  more.    To  do  th-e  necessary  clip 


g  shrub  in  all  gentle- 
men's pleasure-grounds  ;  it  is  the  constant  orna- 
ment of  paddocks  and  parks  ;  the  first  appear- 
ance of  its  blosssms  is  hailed  by  old  and  young 
as  the  sign  of  pleasant  weather  ;  its  branches  of 
flowers  are  emphatically  called  "May,"  because, 
according  to  the  Old  Style,  its  time  of  bloomin 
was  about  the  first  of  May,  whicli  in  England 
is  called  "  May  day  ;"  in  short,  take  away  the 
Haw-Thorn,  and  you  take  away  the  greatest 
beauty  of  the  English  fields  and  gardens,  and 
not  a  small  one  from  English  rural   poetry 

49.     And   why    should  America    not    possess 
this  most  beautiful  and  useful  plant  ?    She   has 


the  same  rods,  or  of  oak  saplins,  or  some  such 
things.  The  nvorkmanshi/i  of  tiiis,  if  I  had  a 
Hampshire  or  Sussex  hedger,  would  not  cost 
me  more  than  six  cents  a  rod;  perhaps,  the  stuff 
would  not  cost  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  a 
rod;  and  this  fence  would  last,  with  a  little 
mending,  as  long  as  I  should  want  it.  But,  as 
few  good  hedgers  come  from  England,  and  as 
those  who  do  come  appear  to  think,  that  they 
have  done  enough  of  hedging  in  their  own  coun- 
try, csr,  if  they  beset  to  hedging  here,  seem  to 
look  upon  themselves  as  a  sort  of  conjurors  avd 
to  expect  to  be  paid  and  treated  accoj-dingly,  the 
best  way,  probably,  is,  to  put  up  a  temporary 
post-and-rail  fence,  sufficient  to  keep  out  a  suck- 
ing pig;  and  to  keep  this  fence  standing  until 
the  hedge  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  six  years, 
as  before  mentioned. 

5,3.    There  yet    remains  one    advantage,   and 
that  not  a  small  one,  that  a  quickset  hedge  pos- 


English  gew-gaws,  English  Play- Actors,  Eng- g^sses  over  every  other  sort  of  fence;  and  that 
lish  Cards  and  English  Dice  and  Bdliards;jis^  that  it  effectually  keeps  out /ioi,(/;ry,  the  de- 
English  fooleries  and  Enghsh  vices  enough  in  all  I  predations  of  which,  in  a  nice  garden,  are  so 
conscience;  and,  why  not  Enghsh  ^f(/.§-ra',|intolerable,  that  it  frequently  becomes  aquestion, 
instead  of  post-and-rail  and  board  fences?  If,'whether  the  garden  shall  be  abandoned,  or  the 
instead  of  these  steril-looking  and  cheerless  en-  poultry  destroyed.  Fowls  seldom,  or  never, 
closures  the  gardens  and  meadows  and  fields,  inlfiy  oxiec  a  fence.  They,  from  motives  of  pni- 
the  neighbourhood  of  New- York  and  other  ci-ldence,  first  alight  u/ion  it,  and  then  drop  down 
ties  and  towns,  were  divided  by  quick-set  hedg- 1  on  the  other  side;  or,  if  thev  perceive  danger, 
es,   what  a  difference  would  the  alteration  make  turn  short  about,  and  drop  back  again,   making 

in  the  look,  and  in  the  real  value  too,   of  those         '  '         

gardens,  meadows  and  fields  .' 

50.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that,  after  you 
have  got  your  hedge  to  the  desired  height,  it 
must  still  be  kept  clijiped  twice  in  the  summer; 
and  that,  therefore,  if  the  fence  is  everlasting, 
the  trouble  of  it  is  also  everlasting.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  you  can  have  nothing  good  from 
the  earth  without  annual  care.  In  the  next 
place,  a  wooden  fence  will  soon  want  nailing 
and  patching  annually,  during  the  years  of  its 
comparatively  short  duration.  And,  lastly, 
what  is  the  annual  expense  of  ciippiug,  when 
you  have  got  your  hedge  to  its  proper  height 
and  width,  and  wh«n  the  work  may  be  done 
with  a  lung-handled  hook  instead  ot  a  pair  of 
shears,  which  is  necessary  at  first  ?  In  England 
such  work  is  done   for  a  Jienny  a  rod,,   twice  in 


a  noise  expressive  of  their  disappointment.  Now, 
Fowls  will  alight  on  wooden,  brick,  or  stone 
fences;  but  never  on  a  quickset  hedge,  which 
affords  no  steady  lodgment  for  their  feet,  and 
which  wounds  their  legs  and  thighs  and  bodies 
with  its  thorns. 

54.  What  has  been  said  here  of  forming  a 
hedge  applies  to  meadows  and  fields  as  well  as 
to  gardens;  observing,  however,  that,  in  all  ca- 
ses, the  ground  ought  to  be  well  prepared,  and 
cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  kept  effectually  off,  until 
the  hedge  arrive  at  its  si.xth  year. 

55.  If  I  am  asied  how  the  white-thorn  plants 
are  to  be  had  in  ylmerica,  I  answer,  that  1  saw 
a  Tree  of  Hawthorn  at  McAlistcr's  Tavern, 
near  Harrisburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  loaded  with 
red  berries.  In  short,  one  large  tree,  or  bush, 
would  soon  stock  the  whole  country  ;   and  they 
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maybe  brousHt  from  KiirUukI,  cilUcr,  in  pl;iiit  or 
in  bcn-y.  But,  there  are  many  here  already. 
If  more  arc  wanted,  they  can  be  had  any  month 
of  December,  bcins  shipped  from  England,  in 
barrels,  half  sand  and  halfbcr^irs,  in  November. 
The  berries,  which  are  called  havjs,  are  ripe  in 
November.  They  are  beaten  down  ft'om  the 
tree,  and  cleared  from  leaves  and  bits  of  wood. 
Then  they  are  mixed  with  sand,  or  earth,  four 
bushels  of  sand,  or  of  earth,  to  a  bushel  of 
haws.  They  are  thus  put  into  a  cellar,  or  other 
cool  place  :  and  here  they  remain,  always  about 
as  moist  as  common  earth,  until  sixteen  months 
after  they  are  put  in  ;  that  is  to  say,  through 
a  "winter,  a  summer,  and  another  -.winter;  and 
then  they  are  sown  (in  America)  as  soon  as  the 
frost  is  clean  out  of  the  ground.  They  ought  to 
be  sown  in  little  drills ;  the  drills  a  foot  a  part, 
and  the  haws  about  as  thick  as  peas  in  the  drills. 
Here  they  come  up  ;  and,  when  they  have  stood 
till  the  next  year,  you  proceed  with  them  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  in  paragraph,  40. 

56.  These  haws  may  be  had  from  IJver/iool, 
from  London,  or  from  almost  any  Port  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  But,  they  can  be  had  only 
in    the    months   of    November    and    December. 


Seldom  in  the  latter;  for,  the  birds  e.at  them  at 
a  very  early  period.  They  are  ripe  early  in  No- 
vcmljer  ;  and,  half  haivs  half  sand,  may  be  had, 
I  dare  say,  for  tiuo  dollars  a  barrel  at  any 
place.  Three  barrels  would _/<7iff  a  farm  !  And,, 
as  America  owes  to  Europe  her  U  heat  vi\\y  he 
ashamed  to  add  fences  to  the  debt?  But  (and 
with  this  I  conclude,)  if  there  be  a  resolution 
formed  to  throw  all  lands  to  common,  rather  than 
take  the  trifling  trouble  to  make  live  fences, 
I  do  hope  that  my  good  neighbours  will  not  as- 
cribe these  remarks  to  any  disposition  in  me  to 
call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  that  resolution. 
Figure  1,  in  Plate  IV.  exhibits  a  piece  of  the 
Garden-Hedge  in  elevation,  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. See  this  Plate  IV.  in  Chapter  V. 
LAYING-OUT. 

5'.  The  Laying-out  of  a  Garden  consists  in  the 
division  of  it  into  several  parts,  and  in  the  allot 
ting  of  those  several  parts  to  the  severaF  purpo- 
ses for  which  a  garden  is  made.  These  parts 
consist  of  Jl'alks,  Paths,  Plats,  Borders,  and  a 
Hot-Bed  Ground. 

5S.  To  render  my  directions  more  clear  as  well 
as  more  brief,  I  have  given  a  ftlan  of  my  pro- 
posed  garden,    Platk  I. 


This  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  plan;  be- 
cause it  exhibits  trees  in  elevation  ;  but  it 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Of  the  sorts  of 
which  these  trees  are,  and  of  other  circum- 
stances belonging  to  them,  I  shall  speak  fuliy 
under  the  head  of  Fruits.  The  precise  descrip- 
tion of  the  Hot-Beds  will  be  fouud  under  that 
head.  At  present  my  object  is  to  explain  the 
mode  of  Laying-out  the  Ground. 

59.  The  length  of  the  Garden  is  100  yards, 
the  breadth  50  yards,  and  the  area  contains  a  sta 
tute  acre ;  that  is,  160  Rods  of  16i  feet  to  the 
Rod.  In  order  to  bring  my  length  and  breadth 
within  round  nurnbers,  I  have  l)ccn  obliged  to 
add  6  rod  and  58  square  feet;  but,  with  this 
trifling  addition  here  is  a  spot  containing  an  acre 
of  land.  Before,  however,  I  proceed  further,  let 
me  give  my  reasonsforchoosingan  Oblong  Square, 
instead  of  a  Sr/uare  of  equal  sides.  It  will  be  seen, 
that  the  length  of  my  garden  is  from  East  to 
West.  By  leaving  a  greater  lengtli  in  this  direc- 
tion than  from  North  to  South,  three  important 
advantages  are  secured.  First,  we  get  a  long  and 
warm  border  under  the  A%rth  fence  for  the  rear- 
ing of  things  early  in  the  spring.  Second,  we 
get  a  long  and  cool  border  under  the  South  fence 
(or  shading,  during  the  great  heats,  things,  to 
>vhich  a  burning  sun  is  injurious.  Fourth,  by 
tHts  shape  of  the  area  of  the  Garden  a  largci:^ 


portion  of  the  whole  is  sheltered,  during  winter 
and  spring,  from  the  bleak  winds. 

60.  Having  such  a  spot  before  us,  little  diffi- 
culty can  arise  in  Laying  it  out.  Indeed,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  the  dimensions.  The  se- 
veral parts  are  distinguished  by  numbers.  The 
long  walk,  running  from  East  to  West  is  6  feet 
wide,  as  is  also  the  cross  walk,  in  the  middle. 
All  the  paths  arc  3  feet  wide.  The  borders, 
Nos.  2  and  3,  are  9  feet  wide.  The  dimensions 
of  the  Plats  Nos.  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  &n<,\  11,  are 
(each)  70  feet  from  JEast  to  West  and  56  from 
North  to  Seuth.  Plat.  No.  6,  is  56  feet  by  50. 
Plat,  No.  4,  is  60  teet  by  36.  The  Hot-bed 
Ground,  No.  1,  is  70  feet  by  36.  I  leave  triHing 
fractions  unnoticed.  In  the  English  gardening 
books,  they  call  those  parts  of  the  garden 
"  Quarters,"  which  I  call  Plats  ;  but,  for  what 
reason  they  so  call  them  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conjecture.  I  call  thera  /ilats,  vyhich  is  the  pro- 
per word,  anda  word,  too,  universally  understood. 
A/ilat  is  a  piece  of  ground  ;  and  it  implies,  that 
the  piece  \s  small,  compared  with  other  larger 
portions,  such  -.is  fields,  lots,  and  the  like.     I  will 


direction.  But,  when  beds  are  sown  with  smaller 
things,  the  rows  of  those  things  must  go  across 
tie  beds  ;  as  Will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  speak 
of    sowing. 

61.  As  to  the  an  o(  fcayin'g-out,  it  would  be 
to  insult  the  tinderstanding  of  an  American  Far- 
mer to  suppose  him  to  stand  in  need  of  any  in- 
structions. A  chain,  or  a  Ime-,  and  fiofe,  are  all 
he  can  want  for  the  purpose,  and  those  he  has 
always  at  hand.  To  form  the  walks  and  paths, 
is,  in  fact,  to  lay  out  the  Garden  ;  But,  the  wall(9 
and  paths  must  be  made  not  only  visible,  but 
must  be  dug  out.  The  way  is  to  take  out  th-e 
earth  about  four  inches  deep,  and  spread  It  over 
the  adjoining  ground,  some  on  each  side  of  the 
walk  or  path,  taking  care  to  fling,  or  carry,  the 
earth,  so  dug  out,  to  such  a  distance,  that  evejry 
part  of  the  ground,  which  is  not  walk  or  path, 
receive  an  equal  proportion  of  what  is  thus  dug 
out.  Gravel  may  be  put  in  the  walks  rmd  paths : 
it  makes  the  whole  look  neater  ;  but,  in  a  country 
where  the  frost  is  so  hard  in  winter  and  the 
ground  so  dry  in  summer,  gravel  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  necessary,  while  it  may  be  trouble- 
some ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  you  can  do,  a  part  of 
it  will  get  into  the  borders ;  and,  there  it  must 
do  harm. 

62.  It  will  be  seen,  that  about  a  thij-d  part  qiF 
the  Garden  is  appropriated  to  Fruit  trees.  The 
reason  for  this,  and  the  uses  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  ground,  will  be  fully  stated  in  the  Chapters  oa 
Cultivation.  I  have  here  treated  merely  of  the 
form  and  the  dimensions,  and  of  the  division,  of 
the  Garden.  It  is  in  treating  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  several  sorts  of  plants  that  our  attentioh 
wiU  be  brftught  back  to  a  close  contemplation  of 
the  several  parts  included  in  this  division. 


just  anticipate  here,  that  when  beds  for  Aspa 

ragus,   onions,   and  other  things  are  made,   they 

should  run  across  the  plats  from  North  to  South  ;  jart 

and   that  i-ows   of  Corn,   Peas,   and    Beans  and  li^is 

other  larger  (hingv  in  rows  should  have  the  same  least,  the  jivicee  of  sugar  ;  and  yet  sugar,  under 


CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON. 

The  following  extract  from  a  circular,  from 
the  house  of  Cropper,  Benson  and  Co.  under  the 
date  of  the  27th  September,  contains  some  views 
and  estimates  in  relation  to  the  cultm-e  and  sale 
of  cotton,  which  may  be  very  interesting  to  the 
planter  and  merchant. — Savannah  Jia/ier. 

Annexed,  we  give  two  estimates,  drawn  up  by 
two  dift'erent  planters,  neither  knowing  any  thing 
of  each  other's  statement,  nor  we  of  their's,  and 
though  there  is  some  trifling  difference  in  the 
mode  of  estimate,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
exhibit  almost  exactly  the  same  i-esult.  ,  ■ 

This  is  the  present  mode  of  management,  with 
which  the  planters  must  be  content,  if  they  can 
do  no  better.  But  sugar  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  is  paying  a  much  greater  profit,  and 
though  the  land  fit  for  its  growth  is  more  limited 
than  that  fit  for  cotton,  yet  it  is  estimated  that  there 
is  enough  within  the  proper  latitude,  to  produce 
more,  by  at  least  150,000  hogsheads,  than  is  yet 
grown  there.  The  estimates  which  we  have 
from  thence,  make  the  cost  of  lib.  of  cotton  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  41b.  of  sugar;  and  yet, 
if  our  present  prices  of  cotton  remain,  it  will  yield 
only  7  cents,  whilst  sugar,  by  the  last  advices 
from  New  Orleans,  is  quoted  9  to  1 1  cents,  or  3 
cents  on  the  plantation.  Estimating  the  profit 
of  the  one  culture  with  the  other,  upon  this  scale 
of  prices,  v/hilst  the  one  only  pays  24  per  cent, 
the  other  would  pay  aboitt  23  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. Estimates  are  not  always  to  be  depended 
upon,  but  we  have  some  thing  more  than  esti- 
mate in  tliis  ca-,e.  Ws  know  that  in  Barbadoes  the 
culture  of  cotton  is  nearly  given  up,  and  in  De- 
merara,  though  sugar  has  very  much  increased, 
yet  there  has  beea  a  decrea«e  in  cotton.  Now, 
whilst  tlicse  changes  are  taking  place,  it  is  a  fact 
which  any  one,  knowing  the  prices  of  the  two 
can  ascertain  for  himself,  that  cotton 
old  on  the  average  at  three  or  four  times,  at 
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these  circtmistaiices,  luis  been  preferred.  Will 
not  the  change  be  very  rapid  where  sugar  is  even 
higher  than  cotton  ? 

Next  as  to  manufacturing:  the  planters  are 
giving  in  some  cases,  40  cents  per  yard  for  oet- 
ton  bagging.  This  they  might  make  t-iiemselves 
from  couon,  as  is  done  in  the  Brazils,  with  great  ad- 
vantage, 'rhey  might  also  make  their  own  cloth- 
ing, especially  that  of  the  negroes.  If  they  chang- 
ed their  system  in  this  respect,  and  grew  and 
made  every  thing  they  wanted,  they  might  cer- 
tainly sell  their  surplus  cotton  at  any  price  ;  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  they  would  have 
much  less  to  sell.  They  have  the  spinning  jen- 
ny, in  some  parts  of  North  Carolina,  amongst  the 
farmers  ;  weaving  is  carried  on  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world ;  and  a  little  consideration 
■will  show  what  great  advantages  they  would 
have  in  manufacturing. 

Thebaic  of  cotton  which  the  planter  can  only 
sell  for  41.  10s.  cannot  be  delivered  to  the  British 
manufacturer  for  less  than  9i.  and  when  to  this 
the  expense  of  manufacturing  is  added,  the  whole 
cannot  be  conveyed  back  to  the  planter  without 
an  addition  of  fully  fifty  per  cent,  in  duty  and 
profit.  Then  we  may  fairly  say,  that,  in  export- 
ing cotton  and  importmg  manufactured  goods,  the 
'planter  pays  100  per  cent,  on  the  wages  paid  in 
England,  and  he  would  gain  an  advantage  to  this 
extent  if  he  manufactured  them  at  home.  Pei'- 
haps  it  will  be  said  that  wages  are  higher ;  let 
us  examine  this.  The  average  produce  of  a 
slave's  labour  is  lA  bags  of  cotton,  or  6/.  15s.  be- 
ing about  5d  per  working  day.  Now  we  think 
we  do  not  over  rate  the  earnings  of  a  whole  fa- 
mily in  our  cotton  manufacturing  districts,  if  we 
lake  them  at  5s.  per  week,  reckoning  the  whole 
population,  whether  able  to  work  or  not.  Five 
shillings  per  week  is  lOd.  per  day  ;  ytt  the  plan- 
ter now  gives  100  per  cent,  which  makes  'iOd. 

That  low  prices  will  make  the  planters  turn  to 
something  else,  is  not  mere  conjecture  ;  we  c;m 
refer  to  the  years  of  the  embargo  and  the  war. — 
Before  the  commencement  of  that  period,  viz.  in 
1807,  the  export  of  cotton,  from  America  to  this 
country,  was  171,000  bags  ;  there  was  noyearfrom 
that  to  1816,  when  the  imports  were  the  whole 
of  one  crop,  and  then  our  imports  were  166,000, 
and  in  1817,  197,000.  The  crop  of  1807  was  a 
great  one,  and,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
take  that  singly  ;  putting  the  crop  of  1806  to  it, 
which  was  124,000,  it  will  make  an  average  of 
148,000  bags;  whilst  1816  and  1817,  put  together 
will  make  182,000  bags,  an  increase  of  only  20 
per  cent,  whilst  the  population  had  increassed 
about  30  per  cent.  This,  too,  comprises  three 
years,  when  the  inducement  to  plant  extensively 
would  be  great ;  so  that  there  is  a  strong  proba- 
bility that,  for  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  embargo 
and  war,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  must  rather 
have  receded  than  gone  forward  ;  and"  yet 
at  that  lime  they  knew  little  of  the  gi'owth  of 
sugar.  They  could,  during  these  periods,  sell 
cotton,  if  they  chose,  and  they  would  naturally 
look  lorward  to  a  better  market  for  their  produce 
at  the  termination  of  their  disputes  with  this 
country. 

A  part  of  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton, arises  from  the  purchase  of  slaves,  which 
they  would  have  the  powei-,  as  well  as  the  in- 
ducement, to  do,  while  cotton  sold  above  15 
cents  ;  but  when  it  has  fallen  to  half  that  price, 
they  will  have  neither.  This  will  at  once  take  off 
7  of  the  10  per  cent,  increase,  for  their  natural  in- 
crease is  only  about  3  per  cent.  We  may  also 
suppose  a  transfer  to  sugar  of,  perhaps,  one- 
eiglith,  or  12i  per  cent. ;  for  the  Americans  move 
about  rapidly  to  what  pays  them  best ;  and,  sure- 
ly, for  both  time  and  cotton  consumed  in  man- 
uiacturing  coUon  bagging,  and  their  own  clothes, 


we  may  put  10  per  cent,  more:  these  togetherl 
will  make  29i  percent.  We  will  call  it  30  per] 
cent,  which  would  reduce  the  crop,  to  arrive  in 
1824,  from  645,000  bags  to  452,000  bags,  reducing 
the  stock  at  the  end  of  that  year  193,000  ;  but 
that  would  be  impossible,  for  it  was  only  esti- 
mated in  the  other  case  at  149,000  bags. 

It  is  quite  evident  then,  if  it  were  possible  that 
our  present  prices  should  continue,  we  should 
liave  such  a  decrease  in  the  growth,  and  such  an 
increase  in  the  consumption,  as  would,  a:t  a  very 
early  period,  leave  us  without  a  bag  of  cotton  on 
hand. 

riie  apathy  which  has  allowed  the  prices  of 
cotton  to  fali  to  their  present  rates,  pervades 
otr.cr  branches  of  commerce  ;  for  though  it  is  rea- 
sonably estimated,  that,  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption,  all  the  sugar  in  the  country 
will  be  exhausted  before  the  new  will  arrive, 
yet  thiS  holders  are  selling  at  the  lowest  price 
ever  known,  and  look  on  these  facts,  with 
which  they  are  perfectly  acquainted,  as  though 
it  could  never  rise  again.  Last  year's  crop  of 
corn  is  generally  estimated  not  to  have  supplied 
the  country  more  than  11  months;  and  though 
the  present  crop  was  less  than  the  preceding, 
and  the  consumption  going  on  at  a  greater  rate 
than  ever  known,  still  the  price  is  lower  thar 
ever  remembered.  If  the  preseut  un-mercaiitile 
feeling  of  holding  no  stocks  is  to  continue  to 
prevail,  we  may  be  quite  run  out  of  all  these  im- 
portant articles  before  any  one  is  aware. 

CKOFl'EH,  BENSON  &  CO. 

ESTIMATES, 

South  Carolina  contains  502,741  inhabitants, 
of  which  258,475  are  slaves.  Georgia  contains 
340,989  inhabitants,  of  which  148,482  are  slaves, 
Alabama  contains  127,901  inhabitants,  of  which 
41,000  are  slaves.  Mississippi  contains  75,448  in 
habitants,  of  which  32,814  are  slaves.  Louisiana 
contains  153,407  inhabitants,  of  which  68,500  are 
slaves.  Tennessee  contains  422,613  inhabitants, 
of  which  80,000  are  slaves.  Total,  1,623,099  in- 
habitants, of  which  629,271  are  slaves. 
Total  population  as  above  1,623,099 

Deduct  slaves  629,271 


One  suit  of  osnaburgs 
Tools,  vehicles,  and  horses 
Tax 


Leaving  a  population  of  free  persons  of     993,828 
Deduct  for  free  coloured  persons  20,828 

Leaving  a  population  of  white  persons  of    973,000 


It  is  commonly  estimated  that  one  slave 
to  every  ten  white  persons,  is  em- 
ployed for  domestic  purposes,  which 
will  give 

Estimated  number  of  slaves  on  sugar 
and  tobacco  plantations 

Do.  on  rice         do. 

Do.  mechanics 

Total 


40,000 
40,000 
'20,000 

197,300 


Total  slave  population  629,271 

Effective  and  non-effective  hands  em- 
ployed otherwise  than  on  cotton  plan- 
tations as  above  197, 


Leaving  effective  &  non-effective  slaves 
on  the  ccjtton  plantations 


431,971 


/''irf^t  estimate  of  cost  on  cotton  filantations. 
Food,  13  bushels  of  corn,  or  1  peck  per 

week,  at  70  cents  per  bushel  $9  10 

1   hat,   gl   50  ;   2  pair  shoes,  $2  SO  ;  I 

blanket,  §3  7  OO 

6  yards  plains,  at  75  cts.  4  50 ;  doctor  a;id 

physic,  gl  5  50 


100  negroes  are  equal  to  60  good  workins 
100  average  negroes  worth  now  perhaps 

§350  each 
100  average  negroes  or  60  working  hands 
will  cultivate  each  o\    acres,  or  210 
acres,  worth  per  acre  50  dollars 


1  50 
1  00 
1  50 

g25  60 ■ 

:  hands ; 

$35,000 

10,500 


Planter's  capital    g45,50u 

If  one  working  hand  cultivates  SJ  acres, 
which  give  9001bs  of  clean  cotton,  60 
working  hands,  or  100  average  hands, 
will  cultivate  210  acres,  which  yield 
54,000  lbs.  clean  cotton,  which,  at  11  cts. 
per  lb.  is  gross  §5,940 

Deduct  the  expense  of  keeping  100 
hands  at  g24,  in  lieu  of  25  60,  the 
estimate  2,400 

Factorage,  2^Jper  cent,  on  g5,?40         14S 

Carriage,  rent,  drayage,  and  labor 
on  185  bags  or  54,0001b  weight, 
at  %2  50  713 

Bagging,  at  90  ceiit.s  perbale  256 


Leaves  net  profit  of  100  negroes,  or  60 
working  hands,  at  11  cents 


2,324 


Then  it  appears,  that  a  capital  cf  45,500  dollars 
in  land  and  negroes,  yields,  if  the  cotton  sell  at 
11  cents  per  lb.  2,324  dollaj-s,  or  5  1-10  per 
cent. 

Second  estimate  of  cost  of  cotton  ]ilantatio7is. 
Cost  of  keeping   one  negro  a  year  on  a  cotton 
plantation  : 
Food,  13  bushels  of  corn,  or  J  peck  per 

week,  at  70  per  bushel  g9  10 

Touching  this  item,  thisjjlanter  says  that 
he  appoints  a  certain  portion  of  his  ne- 
groes to  cultivate  bread  stuff  for  those 
employed  in  his  plantations,  and  that 
whether  he  cultivate  it  or  buy  it,  it 
will  cost  as  above. 
1  pair  of  shoes  gl  28;  1  blanket  in  3  years 

at  3  dollars,  is  1  dollar  2  25 

6  yards  of  plains,  at  7 a  cents,  4  50;  doctor 

and  physic,  I  dollar  5  50 

1  suit  osnaburgs  for  summer  1  50 

Tools,  vehicles,  and  horses  1  50 

Tax  1  00 


20  85 
This  planter  says,  that,  on  an  average,  20  dol- 
lars will  defray  the  expense  per  head,  and  these 
items  come  near  it.  The  negro,  out  of  his  own 
earnings,  buys  a  hat  and  any  more  shoes  he  may- 
require. 

But,  out  of  100  average  hands,  50  only  are  work- 
ers, the   other  fifty  being   rendered  non-effective 
by  infancy,  infirmity,  or  from  being  used  for  do- 
mestic purposes. 
100  average  negroes,  worth  400  dollars 

each  40,000 

100  average  negroes,  or  50  working  hands, 
will  cultivate  each  3^  acres  or  175  a- 
cres,  worth  per  acre  ,;g80  14,000 

Amount  of  capital  in  negroes  and  land  §54,000 
The  land  is  only  worth  g20  an  acre  ;  but  aplan- 
ter  must  have  at  least  four  times  the  quantity  that 
is  actually  employed  for  cotton,  seeing  thatitsoon 
gets  exhausted.  It  is  too  expensive  to  restore  it 
by  manure  and  it  lies  in  fallow  until  the  remainde 
of  the  estate  has  undergone exhau*ion  ;  so  tha 
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S80  is  really  the  cost  of  an  acre  of  the  land  ac- 
tually in  use. 

Average  gangs  of  negroes  would,  not  long  ago, 

have  coiiiinaiulcd  g-tJj  each,  so  that  the  above  is 

a  low  estimate. 

If  one  working  hand  cultivates  3  J  acres, 
which  will  yitld  90Ulbs  of  clean  cotton, 
50  working  hands  will  cultivate  175 
acres,  which  will  yield  45,000  lbs.  of 
clean  cotton,  and  which,  it  10  cents 
per  lb.  is  -  4,500  00 

Peduct  expense  of  keeping  100 
hands  at  S-0  2,000  00 

Factorage  on  §4,500  at  2i  per 
cent.  11"  50 

Carriage,  rent,  drayage  and  labor 
on  150  bags.or  45,0001b  weight 
Ji2  50  each  375  00 

llagging,  at  90  per  bale  135  00 

2,622  50 


Nett  profit  of  100  average  or  50  working 

hands,  at  10  cents  ij,l,877  50 

So  that  on  a  capitafof  negroes  and  land,  amount- 
ing to  ^^54,000  there  is  a  profit  of  3  per  cent,  and 
twenty  five-fifty  fourths  of  one  per  cent,  at  10 
cents  per  pound. 


INTERNAL  IMPOVEMENT. 

j1  SA-etch  of  the  Great  Northern  or  Champlain 
Canal. 
Waterford,  28th  Nov.  1322. 
On  this  day  the  last  stone  of  the  Northern  or 
Champlain  Canal,  was  laid  by  Governor  Clinton, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners, 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  assemblage  of  people. 
The  ceremony  was  solemn  and  impressive.  Be- 
fore the  laying  of  the  stone,  the  President  deliv- 
ered a  short  address,  which  stated  in  substance, 
that  he  pi-oceedcd  with  gi-eat  pleasure,  in  the 
presence  of  his  assembled  fellow-citizens,  to  con- 
summate a  great  work  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  and 
connecting  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  with  the  Bay 
of  New-York.  He  invoked  the  smiles  of  the  Al- 
mighty Father  of  the  Universe  on  the  work  and 
the  occasion,  and  supplicated  the  realization  of 
all  the  blessings  anticipated  from  this  undertak- 
ing. The  stone  was  then  laid  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people,  and  a  most  eloquent  pray- 
er was  offered  to  the  thi'one  of  grace  bv  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Blatchford.  Tlie  company  passed  in 
two  boats,  drawn  by  five  elegant  horses,  from  the 


Champlain,  to  Waterford,  where  it  finally  enter 
the  Hudson  River,  U'c  distance  is  about  61 J 
miles.  From  Whitehall  to  Fort  Edward,  there 
are  19  miles  ov  Canal,  and  ;ibout  5  miles  of  the 
waters  of  Wood  Creek.  In  this  space  there  are 
ten  locks:  three  at  Whitehall  to  let  boats 
down  into  the  Lake :  three  at  Fort  Edward  for 
the  same  purpose,  as  to  the  Hudson  River  ;  about 
half  way  between  Fort  I'klward  and  Whitehall, 
to  wit,  at  Fort  Ann,  there  are  three  locks,  which 
descend  to  the  level  of  Wood  Creek  and  Hulfwaj 
iJrook.  These  streams  unite  below  the  village 
and  feed  this  lower  level  of  the  Canal.  Some 
short  distance  below  this  junction,  ther 
lock  recently  located  and  made  of  wood.  The 
upper  level  of  the  canal  from  Fort  Eilward  to 
Fort  Ann  is  supplied  by  the  Hudson  :  the  water 
is  impelled  into  a  feeder  by  a  most  stupendous 
dam  of  30  feet  altitude,  erected  across  that  \ 
and  there  is  now  another  feeder  preparing  to  run 
from  above  Glen's  Falls,  and  to  pass  into  the 
Canal  north  of  Sandy  Hill,  wliich  will, also  serve 
as  an  auxiliary  Canal,  to  convey  lumber  and  other 
commodities  from  an  extensive  range  of  country 
in  that  direction. 

lliere  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  geology  of 
this  route,  which  deserves  a  scrutinizing  examina- 
tion. It  appears  that  the  Hudson  River  at  Fort 
Edward,  which,  you  know,  is  below  Glen's  and 
Baker's  Falls,  is  22  feet  higher  than  Lake  Cham 
plain.  There  is  a  descent  of  50  feet  from  the 
summit  level  at  Fort  Ann,  to  the  Lake  a 
Whitehall,  and  28  feet  to  the  river  at  Fort  Ed 
ward.  Forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  in  the  primitivs 
rocks  at  a  place  called  the  Narrows  in  Wood 
Creek,  there  are  great  cavities  or  pots,  produced 
by  the  action  of  rotary  stones  under  the  power 
of  water  falling  perpendicularly  :  a  critical  in- 
spection of  these  lapideous  excavations  might 
determine  whether  the  Hudson  River  did  not, 
previous  to  its  ruptui-e  of  the  great  barrier  at 
the  Highlands,  diverge  to  the  north  in  this  di- 
rection. From  the  Canal  at  Fort  Edward  to 
Fort  Miller  Falls,  S  miles,  the  river  is  used  in 
lieu  of  the  Canal,  and  is  kept  up  to  the  requisite 
altitude  by  a  dam.  Round  those  falls  there  is  a 
short  Canal  of  half  a  mile,  which  unites  again 
with  the  river  by  two  locks  ;  the  river  is  again 
used  for  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  then  by 
a  dam  it  is  forced  into  a  canal,  on  the  west  side, 

which  extends   about  26A  miles  to  Waterford. 

This  part  contains  six  locks,  and  at  Waterford 
there  are  three  more,  makmg  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent 21  locks  :  46  miles  of  artificial  navigation, 
and  15  i  miles  of  improved  natural  navigation,  to 
wit,  five  miles  of  Wood  Creek,  and  lOt  of  the 
Hudson  River.     From  Waterford  the  Caiial  pro- 


river    through   a  tier   of  three   locks   of    white 

marble  and  excellent  workmanship,  into  the  Canal,  k-seds  24  miles  further  south,  where  it  unite's  its 

Themarble  was  procured  from  Westchestercoun-  waters   with    the   western   or  Erie  Canal,  after 


ty,  and  is  firmly  cemented  by  hydraulic  mortar, 
made  of  Northern  lime-stone.  The  locks  are 
of  eleven  feet  lift  each,  and  are  almost  perfectly 
water-tight.  Between  the  locks  there  are  two 
spacious  circular  basins  for  the  accommodation 
of  boats  passing  out  and  into  the  river.  Water- 
ford is  the  head  of  sloop  and  boat  navigation  of 
the  Hudson,  and  the  Northern  Canal  is  now  fin- 
ished to  it ;  indeed  it  has  already  been  navigated 
by  boats  of  transportation.  One  has  just  arrived 
from  Lake  Ontario,  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  So- 
rel  rivers,  and  Lake  Champlain  ;  anJ  I  saw  with 
great  pleasure,  packages  and  boxes,  stowed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Canal,  destined  for  Whitehall 
and  Peru,  in  Clinton  county. 

As  the  importance  of  this  Canal  is  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciated,  nor  its  character  exten- 
sively known,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  subjoin  a 
fesv  remarks,  whicli  I  have  derived  principally 
from  the  enlightened  ic.i.i.g  commissioner. 

From  Whitehall,  where   it  unites   with  Lake 


crossing  the  Mohawk  River  by  a  dam,  and  which 
river  is  thereby  put  into  requisition  as  a  feeder 
for  the  northern  Canal,  in  both  a  northern  and 
southern  direction,  and  also  before  and  after  its 
junction  with  the  western.  This  latter  portion  is 
nearly  completed. 

This  whole  extent  is  64  miles.  The  work  was 
commenced  on  the  10th  of  June,  1818,  and  has 
been  finished  in  somewhat  more  than  four  years. 
When  compared  with  similar  works  in  the  old 
world,  the  execution  may  be  pronounced  a  rapid 
one,  and  has  never  been  exceeded  in  that  re- 
spect, except  by  its  relative,  the  western  Canal. 
The  celebrated  Canal  of  Languedoc  is  148  miles 
long,  it  took  fourteen  years  to  finish  it,  and  it 
employed  always  the  labour  of  8,000,  and  some 
times  'l2,000  men.  The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 
.5  35  mih;-^  long.  It  was  commenced  in  1768,  and 
not  rompieted  until  1790. 

Tht   Canals  ui  Ciiiiia  have  been  the  subject 
of  unbounded  parie^yric.     The  distance  from  Pe- 


kin  to  Canton,  by  canals  and  rivers,  is  920  miles, 
and  the  voyage  t.ikts  a  boat  three  months.  On 
our  canals  the  same  extent  could  be  passed  in 
one  month.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Chinese  ca- 
nals are  very  inferior  to  the  Eurojiean.  Instead 
of  locks,  the  boats  are  drawn  up  and  let  dowii 
inclined  planes  by  human  power,  at  vast  expense 
and  trouble.  A  lock  appeal  s  to  be  a  very  siini)le 
invention.  It  is  but  a  sluice  willi  two  double 
gates,  and  yet  it  never  occurred  to  that  ingenious 
Ijcople.  The  first  lock  was  con.structcd  by  the 
Venetians  in  1481. 

The  influence  of  these  works  is  already  felt, 
not  only  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States! 
but  has  extended  to  Europe.  'Fhe  transporta- 
tion of  merchandise  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
Ijurgh,  has  fallen  horn  120  dollars  to  40  dollars  a 
ton.  Wlien  the  western  Canal  is  finished,  goods 
can  be  transpoj-ted  from  New  York  to  Pitts- 
burgh for  30  dollars  a  ton.  They  formerly  cost 
100  dollars  from  New- York  to  Buffalo.  It  will 
now  be  done  for  less  than  15  dollars.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  Holland  Land  Company  have  this 
'year  been  immense,  because  the  western  settlers 
have  found  a  market  ;  and  the  share  holders  of 
our  vader-land  will  be  astonished  at  the  unex» 
pected  increase  of  their  profits. 

In  their  report  of  1817,  the  Canal  Board  esti- 
mated, that  the  country  within  the  reach  of  the 
northern  Canal,  would  furrnsh  annually  two  mil- 
lions of  boards  and  planks;  one  million  feet  of 
square  timber,  and  immense  quantities  of  dock 
logs,  scantling,  masts,  and  spars.  Besides,  those 
northern  regions  are  the  sites  appropriated  by 
nature  for  her  mineral  productions  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  they  contain  iron  ore  unsurpassed  for 
quantity  and  quality  ;  marbles  of  various  kinds 
and  coloui-s  ;  lime  stone  from  the  primitive  to 
the  secondary,  and  the  materials  of  the  best  hy- 
draulic cement  ;  bark  for  tanning  and  other 
manufacturing  processes  ;  inexhaustible  stores 
of  pot  and  pearl  ashes ;  wheat,  flour,  butter, 
cheese,  flax,  flax-seed,  wool,  beef,  pork,  and 
maple-sugar  ;  the  best  of  cattle  for  the  butcher, 
dairyman  and  grazier,  and  the  finest  sheep,  hogs, 
and  poultry,  besides  the  fruits  of  autumn.  In 
going  to  the  New-York  market,  the  proprietors 
of  these  articles  follow  the  current  of  interest, 
and  the  direction  of  political  affinity,  and  their 
preference  is  enforced  by  the  act  of  the  British 
Parliament,  fettering  our  commerce  with  the 
Canadas,  and  thereby  imposing  the  necessity  of 
a  limi-ted  or  partial  trade  with  those  countries. 

We  cannot  form  any  definite  opinion  of  the  va- 
lue or  the  amount  of  commodities,  that  will  be 
conveyed  down  the  Canal,  nor  of  the  merchan- 
dise that  will  be  returned,  because  it  has  not 
been  in  operation  until  this  day.  So  far  back  as 
July  last,  it  was  estimated  such  was  the  immense 
amount  of  lumber  in  the  Canal  and  in  the  Lake, 
waiting  for  the  advent  of  the  waters,  that  it  would 
take  twenty  days  for  that  in  the  Lake  to  pass 
into  the  Canal,  and  forty  days  for  that  in  the 
lower  level  to  pass  into  the  upper  ;  and  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Hudson  are,  even  at  tliis  advanced 
period  of  the  season,  covered  with  rafts,  making 
their  way  to  our  great  commercial  emporium 

G.  ^V. 


LETTER  V.    ON  THE  POOR  LAWS. 

Sir — Tlie  Poor  Laws  are  not  less  subservient 
to  the  cause  of  the  unjust,  than  active  in  the  pro- 
notion  of  idleness  and  drunkenness.  Without 
tneir  powerful  intercession,  the  ton-ue  of  the 
seducer  vjould  often  plead  in  vain,  aided  as  il  is 
by  the  ardour  of  youth  and  the  desire  of  nature. 
The  vows  of  a  lover  may  be  fjr,.;otten,  and  his 
oaths  are  proverbially  false  ;  but  tiie  laws  cm- 
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not  commit  pcijury.  If  the  greatest  crmiinalay 
of  seduction  consist  in  the  ruin  of  its  victim,  se- 
duction is  no  longer  a  vice,  except  among  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  Our  legislatures  have, 
hitherto,  refrained  from  declaring  prostitution 
among  the  lower  classes  of  females,  praisewor- 
thy, but  they  have  not  hesitated  to  attach  to  it 
the  reward  of  merit,  by  making  it  profitable. — 
Lest  any  mistrust  of  her  enamoured  hcro'a  vows, 
lest  any  sordid  fear  of  loss  of  bread,  from  the 
loss  of  character,  should  check  tlie  full  tide  of 
the  fair  one's  tenderness,  or  throw  a  chill  on  her 
dissolving  heart,  which  pants  to  gl\  c  a  loose  to 
all  the  joys  of  love  ;  a  grave,  wise  Senator  ap- 
pears, his  countenance  beaming  with  all  the  be 
iijgnity  of  venerable  worth,  and  signs  a  deed  of 
settlement,  with  the  wealth  of  the  whole  state, 
as  security,  for  the  maintenance  of  herself  and 
all  the  tender  pledges  of  her  generous  passion. 
Is  this  an  unfair  representation  cf  one  branch  of 
the  Poor  Laws  ?  Do  they  not  pay  a  bounty,  and 
a  high  one  too,  on  the  production  of  bastards  ? 
And  while  cur  farmers  arc  so  feelingly  and  so 
justly  complaining  of  the  taxes  they  pay  to  sup- 
port domestic  manufactures,  I  cannot  see  why 
this  particular  branch  of  them  .should  be  so  much 
encouraged,  as  it  has  never  been  doubted  that 
quite  enough  would  be  produced,  even  without 
the  extraordinary  inducement  of  a  premium. — 
That  tlie  Poor  Laws  do  so  operate,  is  evident ;  for, 
if  a  woman  swears  that  a  particular   man  is  the 
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child  is  about  to  become  chargeable  to  the  coun- 
ty, in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  its  parents, 
its  care  shall  be  committed  to  the  Overseers  of 
the  Poor,  and  upon  their  requisition,  a  tax  shall 
be  levied  upon  the  county,  for  its  support ;  and 
for  tlie  sujjport  of  the  mothei",  also,  as  long 
as  her  confinement  may  render  her  unable  to 
work.  The  o;  .ration  of  this  law,  I  will  illus- 
trate by  an  instance  which  has  actually  occurred 
in  a  neighbourii:g  county,  and  which,  I  dare  say, 
may  be  paralleled  in  every  county  in  the. state. 
In  this  case,  the  lover  and  his  beloved  were  both 
poor.  The  maiden  had  obtained  a  comfoi^table 
situation,  in  a  decent  family,  but  not  having  the 
fear  of  starvation  before  her  eyes,  and  being  in- 
stigated by  the  too-per,suasive  eloquence  of  some 
Lothario,  among  the  ploughboys — 

"  Fierceness  and  pride,  the  guardians  of  her 
honor, 

"  Were  hilled  to  sleep,  and  love  alone  was  wa- 
king." 

The  consequence  was,  of  course,  a  dismissal  from 
her  service,  and  afterwards  an  ap])lication  to  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor.  She  could  be  maintained 
no  where,  during  her  teeming  time,  so  cheaply 
as  at  the  Poor  House,  and  to  the  Poor  House 
she  was  sent  to  await  her  delivery.  Wlien  her 
child   was  born,  no  one  could  nurse  it  so  well,  or 


prejudices  of  society  annex  the  same  infamy  to 
libertinism  in  a  man,  as  to  incontinence  in  a 
woman  ?  Does-  a  man  forfeit  all  the  respect  and 
:;ood  will  of  his  neiglibours  and  friends,  is  he 
declared  an  outcast  from  society,  and  hunted 
from  the  company  of  his  equals,  because  he  is 
not  a  very  Joseph  in  his  life  ?     Or  can  a  woman 

till  retain  the  ctcem  and  affection  of  her  asso- 
ciates, be  admired,  loved  and  courted  by  her  fe- 
miJe  acquaintance,  while  slie  leads  the  life  of  a 
Cleopatra  ?  But  grant  that  the  disgrace  is  equal-- 
ly  great  in  the  one  as  in  tVie  other — Is  the  in- 
convenience of  losing  a  sum  of  money  as  great  a 
preventive  of  crime,  as  the  dread  of  starvation  } 
And  has  pot  the  law  substituted  the  first  for 
the  last?  It  is  evident  that  neither  of  t]ie  ter- 
rors presented  by  the  law  can  aflFect  a  rich  man ; 
his  wealth  enables  him  to  buy  his  paramour's 
silence  as  long  as  concealment  is  desirable  ;  or 
if  discovery  is  unavoidable,  the  world  is  charita  ' 
ble  to  the  venial  trespasses  of  the  rich.  A  man 
in  moderate  circumstances  cannot  be  much  de- 
terred from  the  pursuit  of  his  desires,  by  the 
apprehension  of  being  obliged  to  pay  about  thirty 
dollars  a  year,  which  is  tlfe  charge  generally- 
made  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor.  But  how 
are  the  ])Oor  them  selves,  those  who  have  nothing 
to  lose  and  all  to  gain,  affected  by  the  kiwi'  The 
man's  situation  is  not  at  all  altered,  by  in 
dnlgcnce  in  a  criminal  intercourse  ;  and  the 
woman,    instead  of   running   any  risk   of   being 

tarved   with   her  child,  is   fed  and  clothed  bet- 


at  so  little   expense,  as  herself,   and  she  was  ac- 
father  of  her   child,  the  law  compels  him  to  en-  cordingly  retained  for  that  purpose.     As  soon  as 

ter  into  bond,  with  sufficient  security,  in  a  sum  .the  child  was  old  enough  to  do  without  her  nurs-jter,  and  provided  with  more  comforts  in  her  si- 
at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates,' to  prevent  ing,  being  a  hearty  young  woman,  she  was  dis-itnation  than  the  honest  wife  of  any  day  labourer, 
the  child's  becoming  chargeable  to  the  county,  missed  to  seek  her  own  support.  But  our  modern  (tihe  is  thus  enabled  to  live  well  by  the  profits  of 
Suppose  th e  seducer  is  rich,  and  a  man  of  cha-  Calista,  however  fair,  seems  to  have  been  not  crime  ;  and  may  truly  be  said  to  labour  in  child- 
racter,  will  any  doubt  of  the  security  of  his  pro-  much  of  a  penitent,  fqr,  whether  from  long  dis-  birth  since  by  such  labour  she  earns  her  liveli- 
iniscs.'any  fear  of  being  left  destitute  in  a  world,  use,  work  had  become  irksome  to  her,  or  whe-  hood. 

to  whose  respect  she  has  forfeited  all  claim,  pre-  thcr   she   had    contracted   an    affection    for    the  ,      ,    ,  .i,-      a-    .    r.i.     » 

vent   a   wonian   from   consenting  to  his  wishes,  company  and  manners  of  the  Poor  House,  or  was!     I  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  effect  of  the  Poor 


law  ■  she  knows  that  the  law  will  force  him  toSthough  no  Cornelia,  to  be  the  mother  of  many;married  man)  has  but  one  pauper  to  support,  and 
nav  I  sufficient  sum  for  the  simport  of  his  child  ;  [a  factious  Gracchus.  This  last  is  the  class  of,  >s  relieved  of  the  charge  at  his  death.  But  when 
and  that  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  must  give  I  cases,  in  which  the  legislature  have  pledged  the:  a  young  female  is  thus  debauched,  she  becomes 
the  money  to  some  one  to  take  care  of  the  child. Iwhole  wealth  of  the  state,  for  the  performance,  an  annual  rent  charge  on  the  produce  of  land  m 


the  money  to 

Who  can  they  find  to  do  this  better,  or  it  a  less  of 
price  than  the  mother?  To  her,  therefore,  it 
is  given.  If  she  has  other  means  of  support, 
this  money  is  a  positive  and  considerable  income, 
since  a  mother,  living  at  home,  can  maintain  her 
child  for  a  much  smaller  sum  than  would  in- 
duce any  other  person  to  undertake  the  charge. 
In  these  two  cases,  the  law's  encouragement  to 
vice  is  indirect,  and  its  jirovisions  may,  upon 
a  superfici:\l  examination,  be  defended  with 
some  show  of  plausibility  ;  since  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  make  tlie  seducer  maintain  his  own  off- 
spring, and  pay  a  penalty  for  his  indulgence  in 
criminal  pleasures.  I  shall,  howevei-,  shew,  pre- 
sently, reasons  (in  addition  to  those  already 
stated)  for  believing  that  even  in  these  cases, 
the  law  does  more  harn*  than  good.  Hut  where 
both  the  parties  are  poor,  the  law's  inducement 
to  the  violation  of  moral  principle  is  direct  and 
immediate  in  its  operation  :  and  is  so  far  from 
possessing  even  the  shadow  of  justice,  that  it 
makes  the  most  moral  and  religious  citizens  in 
the  country,  actually  pay,  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
the  wages  of  prostitution  ;  and  compels  the  virtu- 
ous to  become  the  purse-bearers  of  all  those  whose 
vicious  inclinations  might  be  restrained,  by  the 
•want  of  means  to  purchase  the  gratification  of 
their  licentious  desires.  One  of  tl'.e  provisions 
of  tUe   Poor  Laws  directs,  that  whenever  any 


Lovers' Vows."  And  the  remedy  which  ac-' the  county  in  which  she  lives,  a  charge,  too, 
crues  upon  the  breach  of  these  covenants  is!  which  is  increasing  with  almost  every  year,  and 
among  the  shortest  and  best  in  our  whole  sys-;  which  cannot  be  terminated  by  her  death  ;  she 
tern  of  jurisprudence;  for  as  soon  as  the  debt:having  taken  m  her  life  certain  and  effec- 
is  ascertained  to  be  due,  the  amount  is  leviedjtual  means  of  multiplying  and  perpetuating  it. 
upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  and  is  col-  But  howe\cr  indefensible  this  evident  and  di- 
lected  with  as  much  speed  and  certainty  as  theji'ect  corruption  of  female  virtue  may  be  m  a  po- 
taxes  which  support  the  government.  It  will  litical  view,  it  is  much  more  reprehensible  in  a 
not  do  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  laws  or  to  call: moral  and  religious  aspect.  And  here  I  do  not 
legislative  bodies  by  hard  names,  but  if  an  indi-]liesitate  to  call  upon  all  those,  whose  mistaken 
vidual  were  to  give  a  deed  of  trust,  upon  hisjnotions  of  cHarity  and  humanity  have  ranked 
whole  estate,  for  a  similar  purpose,  we  should  jthem  among  the  foremost  opponents  of  a  pro- 
not  hesitate  to  hint  at  his  connexion  with  S/nposition  to  abolish  the  Poor  Laws,  to  relinquish 
Pandarus  of  Troij.  k'^eir  opposition.     If  the  arguments  used  m  this 

letter   and    in    my   last,   are  just,   and   the  con- 

The   laws  upon  this  subject   have    been    de-jclusions  to  which  they  have  led,  are  true  ;  can 

fended  upon  the   ground  tliat  they   prevent   se-:any  good  man,    reconcile  to   his  conscience  the 

duction  by  deterring  men  from   making  the   at-  longer   toleration   of  laws  tending  to   such  rftis- 


tempt.  These  laws,  then,  are  to  operate  like 
all  other  laws  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  by  ex- 
citing fears  of  punishment.  But  they  relieve  the 
females  from  the  fear  of  every  thing  but  dis- 
grace, while  they  add  to  this  fear  no  other  ter- 
ror in  the  minds  of  men  of  property,  except 
the  loss  of  a  moderate  sum  of  money,  and  ab- 
s  ilutely  impose  no  penalty  upon  him  who  has 
no  property.  Is  the  fear  of  disgrace  on  account 
of  a  bastard  child,  likely  to  operate  as  powerful- 
ly on  a  mall   as  ou  a  woman.'    Do  the  present 


chievous  results  ?  Can  he  rest  contented  whilt  he 
believes  that  his  vote  has  sanctioned  the  increase 
of  intoxication  and  idleness  ?  Will  not  his  oWh 
mind  reproach  him  with  having  removed  one  of 
the  most  formidable  barriers  to  the  progress  of 
seduction  ?  And  can  he  answer  to  himself  and 
to  his   country,  for  having  smoothed  the  way  to 


the  introduction  of  all  the  misery  and  vice  which 

invariably  attend  on  female  depravity  ?' 

I  remaiw  yours,  &c. 

LUCIUS, 


AMERICAN  FA  KM  EJv. 


;iii 


Mxtracts  from  the  late  numbers  of  the  Loudon 
Farnlers'   Journal — received  at  the  OJJicc  of  the 
Amerioan   Farmer. 

ON  SMUT.— By  thk  Editor. 

W'c  hope  our  readers  will  excuse  the  impcr- 
tinency  (if  it  liave  that  appearance)  of  our  en- 
tering personally  into  this  question ;  and  moreo- 
ver, that  they  will  not  impute  to  us  any  thought 
or  intention  of  adictorial  nature.  V\'e  come  to  the 
subject  as  Mr.  Jcmmett  has  done,  considering 
ourselves  in  a  state  of  tutorage,  as  we  must  al- 
ways remain  as  to  the  natural  history,  or  philo- 
sophical inquiry  into  the  origin  and  nature  of 
Smut.  We  have  stated  before,  that  the  practi- 
cal question  lies  in  a  vci-y  small  conijjass,  and  the 
results,  in  this  view,  are  highly  satisfactory  and 
useful  to  cultivators:  we  ha\e  stated  also,  that 
there  are  ceitainly  some  anamolies,  and  we  have 
given,  at  sundry  times,  some  probable  reasons  for 
them  ;  such  reasons  as  must  necessarily  be  ad- 
mitted, unless  better  can  be  produced  by  those 
who  must  otherwise  deny  all  the  facts  which 
have  been  so  many  times  proved  by  express  ex- 
periments. In  addition  to  these  facts,  we  have 
now  another  to  record,  which  we  have  learned 
by  recent  communication  witli  Mr.  Ely,  an  Ame- 
rican gentlemen,  who  has  just  been  making  the 
tour  of  thes»  ishmds.  In  the  North,  he  visited 
Mr.  Falla,  -who  lias  this  season  tried  a  very  use- 
ful experiment  on  the  prevention  of  Smut.  We 
can  state  it  but  imperfectly,  by  recollection, 
from  Mr.  Ely's  notes,  but  the  main  facts  are 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Mr.  Falla,  along  with 
his  experiments  in  Spade  Husbandry,  tliis  year 
sowed  five  .sliort  drills  of  wheat,  the  seed  be- 
ing smutty,  and  differently  prepared.  No.  1  was 
brined  (and  we  suppose  stirred  and  skimmed, 
then  rinced  in  charaberlye,  and  dried  in  quick. 
lime.  No.  '2  was  pickled  with  (we  believe)  sul 
phate  of  copper ;  dried  in  quick  lime.  Two 
other  rows  were  variously  pickled,  and  one  row 
was  sowed  without  any  preparation.  "  The  first 
row  v.'as  quite  free  from  smut ;  the  second  row 
had  a  few  smutty  heads  ;  the  other  two  we  do 
not  correctly  remember ;  but  t'.ie  row  sowed  dry 
had  nearly  one  third  of  smutty  ears.  Mr.  Ely  saw 
the  experiment. 

The  whole  of  this  experiment,  and  every  other 
which  has  been  purposely  and  properly  made,  is 
favourable  to  brining,  pickling,  washing,  stir- 
ring, skimming,  and  cleansing  of  every  sort.  One 
mode  may  be  something  better  than  another,  but 
they  are  generally  useful.  We  cannot  yet  believe 
that  either  arsenic,  sulphate  or  copper,  urine, 
or  any  thing  else,  will,  by  t/ie  touch,  prevent  the 
disease ;  clean  crops  may  be  followed  in  these 
cases  where  the  seed,  was  sound,  but  let  those 
who  mean  to  try  useful  experiments  on  prevent- 
ing smut,  take  wheat  which  they  know  to  be 
smutted,  or  the  conclusion  is  nothing. 

In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jemmett,  there  is  a  strong 
corroboration  of  the  ulility  oi  stee/iin?  ;  and,  by 
practical  inference,  the  brining;  because  the 
slowness  of  tne  operation,  if  well  performed,  and 
the  much  stirring  that  should  be  given,  washes 
and  cleanses  (beside  the  skimming,)  and  often 
leaves  the  wlieat  in  the  tub  several  hours,  even 
when  steeping  is  not  intended.  Thus  among  se- 
veral experiments  tried  with  smutty  wheat,  pro- 
perly brining,  and  skimming,  will  succeed  bet- 
ter than  any  mode  of  picking  the  wheat  on  a 
floor,  or  of  dipping  it  in  pickle  by  means  of  a 
basket.  If  of  smutty  wheat  moderately  dressed, 
you  make  two  parcels,  take  one  parcel  and  dress 
it  by  reetng,  and  separate  all  light  kernels, 
smut-balls.  Sec,  then  take  the  other  and  swim  it 
in  a  good  brine,  and  skim  it,  and  steep  it  in  the 
brine  :  lastly,  take  the  first  parcel  and  pickle  it 
in  sulphate  of  cojjper,  letting  it  lie  an  equal  time, 


and  both  parcels  may  grow  equally  free  from  dis-|ary;   and  if  they  be  founded  on  them,   they  can 
case.     It  is  only  by  attending  to  these  minutixigo  but    little  way.    The   disease,    by  the  black 


that  any  useful   comparative  modes  can  be  cs 
tablishcd,  or  any  positive  conclusions  formed. 

It  will  unfortunately  happen,  no:  withstanding 
all  the  little  good  we  can  do,  or  tlie  reasonings 
we  are  enabled  to  state  from  the  experiments 
of  sever.il  of  our  correspondents  as  well  as  our 
own,  that  farmers  in  general  will  follow  their 
usual  modes,  although  they  be  sometimes  suc- 
cessful and  sometimes  not  so.  Tli(^  greater  part 
make  a  brine  to  bear  an  egg;  let  fall  their 
wheat  gently  into  it;  skim  it  and  stir  it;  then 
add  more  wheat  at  several  times,  till  the  brine 
covers  the  top  only  a  few  inches.  The  stirring 
and  skimming  of  the  last  being  finished,  they 
run  offtlie  brine,  lake  out  tlie  rt'iieat  and  lime 
it  on  the  floor  (not  always,  with  fresh  lime); 
the  wliole  process  for  eight  bushels  of  wheat 
not  occupying  more  than  an  hour.  Others  wash 
their  wlieat  in  water,  or  in  soap  suds  ;  some 
wet  it  on  a  floor,  and  put  salt  to  it,  some  wet  on 
a  floor  with  old  chaniberlye ;  and  some  dilute 
the  latter  and  put  the  wlieat  in  it.  The  addi- 
tions of  arsenic,  vitriol,  and  copperas,  we  need 
not  mention,  as  they  are  more  modern ;  they 
are  used  either  by  immersion,  or  as  pickle  on  a 
floor,  and  sometimes  after  wheat  has  been  brined. 
We  are  wholly  faithless  as  to  any  good  tliey  do 
to  the  vegetation  of  the  grain,  except  it  be  in 
s'let-diness,  which  may  be  more  injurious  than 
useful.  Now  all  the  above  have  been  followed 
with  clean  crops,  and  have  partially  failed  ;  but 
it  cannot  hence  be  deduced  witir  certainty,  that 
when  they  have  succeeded  it  was  owing  to  the 
perfection  of  the  pickle,  nor  wlien  they  have 
failed  that  it  was  a  proof  of  a  deleterious  sea- 
son. In  all  seasons,  some  have  failed,  and  some 
have  succeeded ;  because  some  persons  have 
used  sound  and  superior  seed,  and  others  have 
used  smutted  seed  without  being  aware,  and  but 
slightly  prepared  as  above.  Of  all  the  modes 
stated  above,  the  firat,  though  the  oldest, 
certainly  the  best,  and  it  wants  nothing  added 
but  leaving  the  wheat  in  the  brine  twelve  hour 
The  rest  may  be  all  dispensed  with,  excepting 
as  the  cheapness  of  the  steep  may  be  an  object ; 
taking  notice  also  in  this  case,  tliat  the  wheat 
shew  bold  and  level,  and  does  not  need  skimming 
We  do  not  mean  to  deny  but  that  some  sea- 
sons are  attended  with  smut  more  than  others  ; 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  Nature 
mocks  our  toils,  and  confounds  our  reasoning  and 
our  experiments.  Tliere  is  no  reason  for  such 
an  assertion,  unless  we  could  shew  that  the  seed- 
corn  used  was  generally  sound  and  good,  or  that, 
if  not  so,  it  was  adequately  brined  and  steeped, 
or  otherwise  steeped  in  sucli  a  manner  as  lias 
been  shewn  by  experiment  to  be  always  success- 
ful. As  no  man  can  presume  to  say  that  he 
knows  the  first,  or  can  suppose  or  believe  the 
other,  so  no  man  of  truly  philosophical  and  libe- 
ral mind  can  assert  that  nature  is  so  capricious, 
and  art  and  industry  so  ineffectual,  as  to  leave 
the  farmer  without  security  for  the  cleanliness  of 
his  crops,  and  nothing  but  a  blind  and  foolish 
hope  in  preparation  that  can  be  made. 

We  have  expressed  this  the  more  strongly, 
because  we  hope  that  that  din/iute  about  smut 
is  drawing  to  a  close.  We  confine  ourselves  to 
the  practical  question,  and  do  not  wish  to  enlarge 
or  lead  furtlier  into  the  speculation  started  by 
Mr.  J.  The  supposition  that  the  diseased  plants 
cannot  Jim!  aliment  to  form  gluten,  is  wholly 
destructive  of  the  utility  of  preparation,  and 
smut  could  only  be  caused  by  poverty  of  soil. 
The  truth  is,  that  philosophical  reasonings,  ap- 
plied to  this  subject,  are  extremely  didicult  and 


powder,  and  by  tlie  odour,  appears  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  a  fungus  ;  but  how  the  germ  sliould 
get  there,  instead  of  a  wheat  kernel,  we  are  quite 
inc.Tpable  of  conceiving.  It  is  a  fungus  for  ano-  • 
ther  reason,  for  it  is  certainly  a  vegetable  pro- 
duction of  the  cry/itogamia  class,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  no  visible  inflorescence:  the  germ  is  formed 
before  tlie  car  is  nut  of  the  sheath  of  the  leaf; 
but  it  requires  to  bo  remarked,  that  there  are 
frequently  kernels  of  whe.at  in  smutty  cars,  and 
the  germs  of  these  put  forth  the  anthers  of  the 
blossom:  we  may  add,  that  these  kernels  ,/fnrf 
nutriment  to  form  gluten.  lUit  whatever'  de- 
gree of  ignorance  we  herein  labour  under,  we 
have  abundant  consolation  in  all  other  branches 
of  physiology  and  pathology,  animal  and  vege- 
"  ble  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  preven- 
tion of  smut  will  not  be  made  to  appear  less 
probable  and  satisfactoiy  to  practical  farmers^ 
by  all  the  ingenious  and  uncertain  reasonings 
and  conjectures  that  can  be  devised. 

ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  MERITS  OF 
THE  IMPROVED  SHORT-HORNS  AND 
HEREFORD  C.VI'TLE. 


Horsford  Hall,  near  Leeds,  Se/it.  26, 1822. 


Sir, 

I  HAVE  for  a  long  time  had  an  anxious  wish  to 
examine  the  question  which  has  so  much  occu- 
pied the  minds  of  agriculturists — U  he  ther  the 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  the  best  Hereford  Cat- 
tle or  to  the  Im/iroved  Short-Horns'? 

For  this  purpose,  1  last  year  made  a  tour  into  the 
north  of  England,  and  am  now  just  returned  from 
a  similar  journey  of  five  hundred  miles  through 
Herefordshire  and  the  adjoining  counties.  No- 
thing short  of  a  personal  examination  of  the  ani- 
mals in  their  respective  districts,  and  in  their 
natural  state,  could  give  me  the  means  of  form- 
ing an  opinion  satisfactory  to  myself;  whether  il 
may  be  satisfactory  to  your  Readers  may,  per- 
haps be  doubted  ;  but  if  I  give  it  with  impar- 
tiality, it  will,  I  hope,  receive  candid  attention, 
and  not  to  be  commented  upon  with  too  great 
severity. 

The  animals  designated  by  the  title  Imfiroved 
Short-horns  arc  few  in'  number,  and  they  are 
widely  diffused,  as  they  have  obtained  high  pri- 
ces, and  have  been  carried  into  various  places  to 
ornament  many  stocks.  They  have  soft,  silky, 
and  mossy  hair,  and  are  very  rich  and  mellow 
handlers  ;  handsome  and  gay  in  colour  ;  elegant 
in  shape,  large  frames  on  very  short  and  small 
bone  ;  level  and  complete  in  all  their  points,  and 
take  on  fat  rapidly.  They  give  a  moderate 
quantity  of  milk,  and  do  not  propagate  freely  ; 
they  attain  maturity  at  a  very  early  period  of 
life,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  the  ex- 
treme laziness  of  their  dispositions,  they  are 
quite  unfit  for  any  labour. 

The  Herefords  are  more  equal  as  a  class  than 
the  improved  Short-horns.  Their  offal  is  equal- 
ly fine,  many  of  them  handle  well,  and  have  a 
very  good  quality  of  meat.  They  give  very  little 
milk,  but  breed  well,  and  are  hardy  and  healthy. 
Their  colour  is  not  attractive,  their  dispositions 
are  much  less  placid,  their  skinsthicker  and  more 
terse  ;  they,  therefore,  take  on  fat  less  freely, 
especially  at  an  early  age.  They  do  rtot  attain 
so  great  a  stature  in  the  same  number  of  months, 
and  have  never  nt  any  period,  but  particularly  in 
youth,  that  perfect  symmetry  which  distinguish- 
es the  Short-horns.  Their  hind  quarters  are 
very  frequently  coarse  and  short  ;  their  rumps 
low,   their   heads   fleshy   and   heavy,   and   their 


I. (Satisfactory;    when   they  contradict   the  facts,  breasts  scanty  and  defective  ;  but  their  shoulders 
that  are  established,  they  must  be  wliolly  vision-iare  almost  uniformly  fine;  their  neck  veins  full. 


3U 


AM  E  \l ICxViN  KA IIM  ER. 


their  flanks  in  some  few  instances  good,  and  their 
twists  genevallj-  excellent.  I  found  a  \  ast  num 
her  with  flat  sides,  very  few  with  wide  hips,  and 
the  hair  of  almost  all  was  very  short  and  harsh. 

These,  Sir,  appear  to  me,  upon  a  careful  ex 
amination,  to  be  the  distinctions  between  the  two 
rival  breeds.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  think, 
there  is  a  decided  superiority  in  the  Short-horns. 

I  have  every  i-eason  to  believe  that  on  the 
same  food,  and  in  the  same  relative  circumstan- 
ces, the  Short-horns  would  be  as  good  at  two 
years  old,  as  the  Hercfords  are  at  three.  If, 
however,  half  a  dozen  of  each  were  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  same  person,  and  brought  uj) 
precisely  in  the  same  manner,  the  result  would 
be  highly  interesting  ;  and  if  they  were  brought 
up  here,  1  would  give  the  Herefords  their  food 
for  nothing,  if  they  were  the  conquerors. 

I  am  well  aware  that  without  such  atrial,  there 
Avill  continue  to  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  question  ;  but  as  my  object  is  truth  and 
usefulness,  and  not  fallacy  and  controversy,  I 
submit  my  remarks  with  every  deference,  to  the 
judgment  of  your  readers,  not  being  at  all  anxious 
to  enter  into  any  defence  of  the  opinion  I  have 
formed,  if  it  can  be  proved  to  be  erroneous,  as 
I  had  no  other  wish  to  gratify,  or  purpose  to 
serve,  in  making  this  laborious  and  extended  sur- 
vey of  the  two  breeds,  and  in  now  informing  you 
the  result,  than  a  desire  to  promote  the  interest 
of  agriculture. 

In  the  mean  time,  till  tlje  experiment  is  fairly 
tried,  I  must  remind  your. readers  that  the  com- 
parison is  not  between  the  excellent  breed  of 
Hereford.shire  and  the  wretched  cattle  with  nhort- 
horns,  which  find  their  way,  very  undeservedly, 
into  many  parts  or  the  south,  but  between  the 
best  Herefords  and  that  select  and  valuable  l)reed 
to  which  the  name  of  hnjiroved  Short-horns 
ought  to  be  exclusively  applied. 

I  am,  your's,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  AUMITAGE  RHODES 


IJ  ashiiigton,    Dec.  14. 
A  CHALLENGE. 

A  ViRGiNi.vN  proposes  a  wager  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  that  he  will  exhibit  at  the  Mary 
land  Cattle  Show,  which  may  be  held  near  Bal 
limore  in  the  year  1S24:,  a  native  Builock  of 
Virginia,  of  greater  nett  weight  than  any  that 
can  be  exhibited  at  the  same  time  and  place,  by 
any  New  Yohker,  whose  Bullock  shall  be  t 
native  of  that  State.  The  address  of  the  Vir- 
ginian is  left  with  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Editor  of 
the  American  Farmer,  Baltimore,  through  whon 
the  preliminaries  may  be  adjusted,  should  this 
offer  be  accepted  at  any  time  previous  to  the  first 
day  of  March  next. 

It  is  worth  remark  tliat  every  facility  is  in 
this  case  offered  to  New  York,  ever  Virginia, 
in  having  water  carriage  the  whole  distance  to 
Baltimore;  whereas  the  \'irgiuia  Bullock  must 
travel  by  land. — F.ditors  JVut.  Intel. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  as  illustrating  thi 
j)rogress  of  Internal  Improvt  ments,  and  the  fa 
cilitics  of  transportation,  that,  should  the  above 
challenge  be  accepted  by  a  Grazier  residing  in 
the  Western  pans  of  the  State  of  New  York 
his  bullock  niiglit  l/t  brought  to  Baltimore  with 
more  eaiie  and  despatch  than  the  Viiginian's, 
from  a  distance  of  near  two  hiuidred  miles.  A 
fat  heavy  bullock  conung  by  land,  will  not  tra- 
vel more  than  five  miles  jjer  day — whereas  the 
New  Yorker  would  put  his  in  a  canal  boat,  and 
bring  him  lo  Albany — ihence  to  New  York  ii 
the  Steanj  boat — thence  to  Norfolk  in  the  steam 
brig,  and  thence  to  Baltimore  in  another  steam  boat 
— ISO  that  his  bullock  need  not  lose  a  meal,  nor 


an  hoiir's  sleep,  or  undergo  any  soreness  or 
fatigue.  These  circumstances  show  too,  how 
suitable  is  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore — in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Lhiion,  for  great  Agi-icultural  Im- 
plement and  Seed  Establishments,  Cattle  Shows, 
&c.  &c. ;  andfortlie  publication  of  a  Nation- 
al Journal  of  Agriculturf,, — and  such  we 
nave  endeavoured  to  make — the  AMERICAN 
FARMER.— i-.W.Y.  Am.  Far. 


to  5  50  per  clb.— fi  to  8  cts.  per  lb. — Mutton, 
to  frets,  per  lb.— Beans,  $1  25  to  1  3rj— Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Clover  seed,  $9  to  10— 
Timothy  seed,  4i  to  S5— Flax  seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  30  to  34  cts. 
per  gal.— .\pple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings, 
No.  1,  §3  62^  per  bbl.— No.  2,  S3  37ii— Fine 
salt  SO  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do'.  62J — 
Butter,  22  to  25  per  lb —Eggs,  25  cts.  per  doz. 
— Ttirkeys,  62A  cts.  to  gl— Geese,  28  to  37A 
cts. — Chickens,  gl  50  per  doz.— Straw,  glO  per 
ton — Hay,  Sl^- 

Maryland  Tooacco — of  the  fine  qualities,  none 
...  ,  .        .  .      .  ,     ,,     in  the  market— Good  Patuxent,  86  to  8,  scarce 

Havmg  seen  several  inqmnes  m  your  valuable l_inferior,  S2  to  5,  plenty  and  dull— seconds,  «1 
paper,  concernmg   the  manner  ol   making  Cold i^j   to  5— Verv  little  doing  in  the  market. 

Pressed  Castor  Oil,  to  which  no  ansv/er  has  beeni.^ ..  .       ..'  ..,       _^ ^ 

given,    I   am    induced   to    make    the   t'ollwingj  ^Qj:j^-".i-.g  ^oj^ 'y{:jj^"  j^-^^.,^j^^j;^p  .^^^^ 

itT^  Complete  sets  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
vols,  of  the  *•'  American  Farmeh,"  new  and  cor- 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  CASTOR  OIL, 

Mr.  Skinner, 


communication 

The  direction  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory 
is,   to   deprive   the   seed  of  their  shell,  (which 


must    be  useless,)  bruise  them,  put  them  into  a  I'teted  Editions,  can  be  had  of  the  foUo-Ariug  Der 


liempen  bag  and  express  the  oil   b)    means  of 
cold  press,  in  the  same  manner  as  linseed  oil. 

Not  having  seen  an  oil  press,  I  am  unable  to 
direct  how  it  should  be  constructed,  but  suppose 
it  very  simple. 


pr>:e  of   which,  bound,  g5  per  vol.  or 
in  Sheets  : —  , 

M.  CAR^Y  &  SONS  and  E.  LITTELL,  Phi- 

ludtl/ihia. 
W.  A.  COLMAN,  .h'eiu-York. 


Wliy  there  should  be   so  great  a   preference  },V,^;?;,^,^  ^f^^^-^^)  '  ,^''"°"- 
given  to  the  cold  pressed  oil,   I  do  not  know.—  ^ ''.;,„,  vj;'^  ^  "^^^»   !<i"'mond,  Va. 
Many  .families  in  my  neighbouihood,  prepare  it,  ,',\}Ji>Vs^ f^^\  pc  'o*'/""'       a"  ,-. 
for  their  own  use,  by  decoction;   aiul,  on  compa-,-'^^'^'^^  G.A.LES,  Raleigh,  JV.  C. 
risan,  I  have  found  it  no  more  nauseous  than  the'      1  he  fourth   volume,  now  publishing,   can   be 
other.     I  have  seen  it  two  years  old,  without  hav-  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on 
ing  become  at  all  rancid,  "and  the  bottom  o{   the  -ipplication  being  made,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to 


bottle  entirely  clear  from  that  cloudiness,  which 
is  observable  in  cold  pressed  oil  of  the  same 
age. 

To  make  it — bruise  the  seed,  inclose  them  in  a 
coarse  bag,  put  this  in  a  pot  of  watt?i',  and  boil  a; 


J.  S.  SKINNER,  Baltimore. 


VERY  CHEAP  ELK-RIDGE    LAND  FOR 
SALE. 


_    .  .  Four  htnidred  a?!d  t^veyity-fiTe acres,  situate  one 

long  as  any  oil  arises,  which  must  be  skimmed  oft  fpurth  of  a  mile  South  from  the  Washington  turn- 
and  put  into  another  pot,  placed  conveniently,  j,-|^g^  el?ven  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  one  from 
to  which  apply  a  moderate  heat,  to  evaporate  ^Vaterloo  Tavern.  A  laboured  description  is  un- 
the  water  taken  off  along  with  it,  taking  care  not  ,,ccessary.  We  will  just  observe  that  the  len- 
to over  heat  the  oil,  which  may  easily  happen  .^^„^  ^.^^^  j^^  n^^dc  with  four  hands,  this  bad  sea- 
after  all  the  water  has  been  evaporated.  ^on,   two  hundred  baircls  corn,  say  five  barrels 

It  is  said  the  seed  afford  one  fourth  their  weight  JO  5^,^,  ^(,,.g_  together  with  a  fair' proportion  of 
of  oil;  if  so,  their  culture  must  be  very  profita-  i.-j,,^,_  Qats,  &c.  &c.  There  is  a  verv  tolerable 
ble  at  the  present  price  of  the  article.  Its  va-  B-.veiiing,  five  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  a  large 
hie  must  depreciate  very  much,  when  its  domes-  Tobacco  House,  new;  and  other  out  houses, 
tic  preparation  becomes  more  common,  and  this  -j-he  fruit,  peaches  particularly,  excellent 
is  only  prevented  by  the  unjust  preference  given  ^(,^,]y  f,.om  Mr.  Cromwells'  orchard,  and  se- 
the  cold  pressed  oil,  which  cannot  b-e  so  conve- igctg^j  elsewhere.  Some  fine  grafted  cherries 
niently  made  in  every  family.  'gnd    apples,  &c.  &c.     Garden  well   stocked  with 

When  the  seed  arc  tree<;l  from  the  shell  and  ^^^^.^  y^-^^^^  ^f  choice  fruit.  The  land  kindly  to 
white  skin,  that  covers  them,  and  made  into  an  pj^gjer.  The  country  excelled  no  where  for 
emulsion,  they  operate  in  tlie  same  dose,  as  mild-j  j^^^m^^  -Tq  an  Eastern  Shore-man,  it  would  be 
ly  and  effectually  as  the  oil.  For  every  pur-.^j^,j]y  delightful  exchange  ;  in  short,  it  is  abso- 
pose,   the  fresh  seed  only  should  be  used  ;   tliose  i^^i^iy  ^/^^  rheafiest  land  that  is,  or  will  be  in  the 


which  are  old  are  acrid,  and  unpleasant  in  their 
operation. 

If  you  think  these  remarks  would  do  any  be- 
nefit to  the  public,  you  can  publish  them  ;  though 
I  shouldbe  very  glad  if  the  necessity  could  be  done 
away,  by  the  subject  being  taken  up  by  some  one 
better  able  to  do  it  justice.     Your's,  &.C.  F' 

Charlotte  Co.,  Va.,  Dec.  10th. 


■ii?;Mii  is^iimmaiiB^ 


BALTIMORE,    FKIDAl",  DECEMBER  20,  18:.J2. 


PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  25 — Howard  st. 
Superfine,  $6  HT !, — Wharf,  do.  6  12i — Wheat, 
white,  %l  35  to  i  40— Red  do.,  Jgl  27  to  1  30— 
Hye,  70  to  72  cents — Corn,  60  to  63  cts. — 
Oats,  35  to  37A  cents—  Beef,  live  cattle,  $5 
to  5  50  per  cwt. — Beef,  8  to  10  cents  per  lb. 
—Bacon,   round,     10     to    11    ct^ — Pork  ^4   50 


market. — Apply  to  John  W.  Berry,  Baltimore — 
Mr.  Sullivan,  adjoining  the  premises — to   Mr.  i. 
G.  Proud,  or  at  Merrel's  Tavern. 
December,  1822- 


Now  in  the  service  of  the  Editor  of  this  pa- 
per, on  his  farm,  wishes  to  make  an  engagement 
as  an  overseer,  for  the  next  year.  His  present 
employer  will  answer  any  enquiries  as  to  his 
character  and  qualifications-. 


Printed  every  Friday  at  S^i-  per  annum,  for  John 
S.Skinn'KR,  Editor,  by  Joseph  Robinson,  at  the 
North  West  corner  of  Market  and  Belvidere- 
streets,  Baltimore  ;  where  every  descrifition  of 
Book  a7jd  Job  printing-  is  executed  ivith  7ieatness 
and  desfialch — Orders  from  a  distance  for  Bind- 
ing, with  proper  directions,  promptly  attended 
to,  addressed  to  J,  Robinsen,  Baltimore, 


No.  40. 
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TliE  NAVY.— 77jc  attention  of  its  officers  to  t/i. 

interests  of  American  ./Igriculltire — letter  to  t/i, 

Editor,  dated 

V .  S.  Ship  Constitution, 

Gibniltur,  16th  Sept.  1822. 
Dkar  Sir, 

I  have  received  vour's  of  the  ICth  and  2m  ot 
July,  and  am  pleased  at  your  delerniination  re- 
specting the  AndaUisian  Horse  and  Marc  ;  fa. J 
not  that  it  \vo\dd  have  been  tl\e  least  disagreea- 
ble to  me,  to  liave  carried  them  to  you,  but  from 
the  belief,  since  the  exaniiniition  I  have  made 
of  tlijs  race  of  animals,  that  tlie  best  that  could  be 
had  here,  would  be  but  little  valued  in  the  U. 
States.  1  did  not  see,  from  Cadiz  to  Seville,  a 
horse,  which,  in  our  country,  would  bring  §200; 
nor  a  mare  wliich  could  l)c  sold  at  S50.  We  shall 
sail  soon  for  Tunis,  where  I  will  inform  myself 
of  the  habits,  Sec.  of  the  broad-tail  sheep,  and  if 
any  are  of  finer  wool,  1  will  procure  a  few.  I  am 
very  sorry  at  not  being  able  to  see  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  (b.J  which  you  refer  to — the  pa- 
pers which  you  so  obligingly  sent  me,  have  been 
searched  in  vain,  for  it. 

I  am  informed  that  the  best  Jacks,  any  where 
<jn  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  at  the 
Island  of  Majorca,  fc.J  from  whence  I  intend  to 
take  a  Jack  and  Jenny  to  our  country.  Should 
nothing  occur  to  prevent  our  going  to  Malta,  I 
will  bring  you,  from  thence,  a  Jenny,  to  pair 
•with  youv  Jack,  fd.)  In  visiting  the  farms  at 
Minorca,  with  Mr.  Ladio,  our  coiisul,  who  has 
several  of  his  own,  and  bestows  much  attention 
to  farming,  I  saw  two  extraordinarily  fine  mules, 
and  on  asking  him  if  I  could  see  the  Jack  that 
was  their  sire,  he  pointed  to  a  small  Jenny  that 
was  in  the  field  with  them,  and  assured  me  that 
they  were  the  offspring  of  her  and  the  horse  in 
the  adjoining  lot,  a  slender  formed  animal  and 
not  exceeding  15  hands.  He  also  said  that  all 
their  best  mules  are  fi'om  the  horse  and  jenny, 
and  that  they  are  more  docile  than  those  from 
the  Jack,  fe.J  I  am  assured  by  those  whose  in 
formation  is  most  to  be  trusted,  that  an  Arabian 
horse  is  not  to  be  found  this  side  of  Egypt  ff.J 
and  the  best  Barbs  are  to  be  had  in  Morocco,  but 
the  price  is  from  600  to  glOOO,  besides  a  high  duty 
for  expoi'-ation.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  Maho- 
gany cattle,  fg.J  such  as  you  mention.  The 
cattle  that  1  have  seen  in  Spain,  appear  to  l)e  no- 
thing supciior  to  ours  ;  nor  have  I  seen  any  where 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  any  that  appear 
better  than  those  in  America  ;  except  a  race  of 
white  cattle  at  Naples,  used  for  the  draught.  I 
was  informed  by  a  gentleman,  who,  in  supplying 
the  government  with  timber,  had  used  thirty 
yoke  of  them  for  two  years,  that  during  that 
time,  they  had  constantly  travelled  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  miles  a  day,  excepting  Sundays 
and  the  holidays — the  place  from  whence  he 
drew  the  timber,  being  from  forty  to  fifty  miles 
distant  from  Naples.  He  said  they  were  the  off- 
spring of  the  Spanish  Bull  and  Hungarian  Cow, 
or  the  Hungarian  Bull  and  Spanish  Cow.  They 
are  generally  fifteen  hands  high,  their  bodies 
lonev  thin  and  deep — legs  long — a  small  light 
head,  a  sharp  muzzle,  resembling  the  deer — colouv 
er^tivel)  white,  excejit  a  black  nose,  ears,  and 
the  tuft  of  the  tail.  They  are  most  frequently 
worked  in  the  thills  of  a  cart,  and  are  spirited 
and  walk  as  quick  as  a  horse,  and  appeared  not 
to  suffer  fiom  heat,  more  than  a  horse.  fJi.J 
1  would  have  boughtabuU  anda  cow,  had  weha\  c 
bi..ii  i-clurning  down  the  Mediteiranean,  bui 
to  have  taken  them  to  Smyrna  and  the  Archi 
pelago,  would  have  caused  too  much  trouble  and 
expense.  I  have  inquired,  whenever  opportu 
iiities  of  obtaining  cnirect  information  have  oc- 
curred, the  quantity  of  miJk  given  by  theiicows. 


and  have,  no  where,  heard  of  so  much  as  in  our 
counti-y,  except  at  Genoa,  where  a  good  cow 
<ives  about  fourteen  quarts  per  day,  and  in  Tus- 
cany from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  fi.J  I  intend  to 
carry  iiome  several  of  the  Spanish  hogs,  and  some 
of  the  sweet  acorns  on  which  tjiey  are  principal- 
ly fed.  I  believe  the  tree  will  grow  well  in  Ma- 
r\  land  and  Virginia.  They  are  a  small  oak  about 
the  size  of  a  large  peach  tree,  and  bear  ^ery 
abundantly  every  year.  I  have  seen  no  domes- 
tic fowls  equal  to  those  wo  have,  and  though  I  have 
often  bceji  at  Malta,  I  never  saw  or  heard  that 
their  geese  and  ducks  were  better  than  those  else- 
where, f  ^'.J  but  should  I  return  there,  which  I 
hope  to  do,  I  will  ascertain  the  truth.  There  is 
promised' me  some  hares  and  red  bill  partridges  ; 
the  large  pigeon  of  Barbary  we  have  oh  board. 
Of  grass  seeds  I  shall  get  none — clover  only  is 
sowed  where  I  have  been. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JACOB  JONES. 

Ejcfi Sanations  of,  and  notes  oji  the  fireceding  let- 
ter, by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer, 
(a.)  The  Agricultural  Society  of  Albemarle, 
Virginia,  impressed  with  a  belief  that  the  Horses 
of  that  state  would  be  much  improved  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Andalusian  Stallion  from 
Spain,  and  aware  that  one  could  not  be  obtained 
without  special  permission  from  the  King — that 
difficulty  was  overcome  through  the  agency  of 
Mr.  Madison,  who  procured  the  license  ;  but  it 
v.asneverused  until  1819,  when  the  Society  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  Editor  of  this  paper,  for  whom  R. 
Oliver,  Esq.  placed  a  credit  in  Spain  to  the  a- 
mount  of  whatever  sum  might  be  necessary  to 
procure  a  pair  of  that  breed  of  Horses — in  or- 
der that  the  breed,  if  as  valuable  as  was  repre- 
sented, might  be  fierfietuated  in  this  country. — 
These  documents  were  all  put  into  the  hands  of 
Commodor*  Jones,  who  offered,  most  politely  and 
promptly,  to  execute  the  views  of  the  Virginia 
Society — soon  after,  the  Editor  opened  a  corres 
pondence,  which  has  proved  to  him  highly  va 
luablc  and  interesting,  with  a  connoisseur  of 
great  t.iste  in  New  York,  Charles  H.  Hall,  Esq 
on  the  subject  of  domestic  animals  generally,  and 
especially  the  Horse.  Mr.  Hall  had  himself 
been  concerned  in  the  importation  of  several 
horses  of  this  particular  race,  and  his  views  and 
opinions,  founded  on  personal  knowledge  and  ob 
servation,  were  altogether  so  pointedly  unfa- 
vorable and  discouraging,  and  his  reasoning  so 
conclusive,  that  we  determined  to  ])resent  tliem 
to  Commodore  Jones,  and  to  countermand  the  or- 
der, believing  that  we  should  not  be  justified  in 
investing  so  large  a  sum  of  money — and  in  tres 
passing  on  the  civility  of  a  gallant  officer,  to  pro- 
cure an  object  so  little  likely  to  meet  the  expec- 
tations of  our  friends  in  Virginia  ;  or  to  afford  an 
equivalent  benefit  to  the  country.  It  seems  that 
Com.  Jones  fully  approves  this  determination 
confirming  what  had  been  predicted  by  Mr. 
Hall,  and  this  explanation  is  now  made,  not  so 
so  much  to  gratify  an  interest,  which  may  be 
taken  in  it  by  our  readers  in  general,  as  to  make 
record  of  the  course  we  have  pursued,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  tlie  Albemarle  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  especially  the  Committee  of  it ;  to  whom 
the  object  was  jjarticuUirly  entrusted,  and  by 
.vhoni  the  trust  was  transferred  to  the  Editor  o: 
the  Farmer. 

(b.)  This  is  in  reference  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
letter,  page  320,  vol.  3d.  American  Farmer — 
wherein  he  says  of  these  sheep — "  It  is  to  be 
"  observed  that  there  are  different  races  of  them, 
"  very  distinct  and  very  different  in  merit.- 
"  Three  of  these  have  fallen  under  my  obsev 
"  vation ; — 3sl.  Tiiose  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
"  Hope,  witli  tails  tcrncd  up  like  that  of  a  nicked 


"  Horse,  long  legs,  light  bodies  and  slight  fleece., 
"  2dly.  Those  Irom  Algiers,  of  somewhat  les 
"  stature  and  better  form  and  size — and  3dly 
"Those  from  Tunis,  of  low  stature,  I'ound  bo- 
"  dies,  full  fleeces,  of  good  quality,  hardy,  thrifty, 
"  always  fat,  and  of  high  flavoured  flesh.  It 
"  must  have  been  of  these  last  that  (jen.  Eaton 
"  brought  to  this  country.  I  received,  myself,  a 
"  ram  and  ewe,  brought  in  one  of  our  vessels 
"  from  Tunis  direct  ;  but  the  ewe  would  never 
"  breed  ;  her  massive  tail  never  admitting  the 
"  commerce  of  the  ram.  I  have  bred  from  the 
"  ram,  in  and  in,  for  ten  years  past,  with  a  dif- 
"  fercnt  race,  and  have  found  that  when  a  ewe 
"  gets  to  be  about  7-8ths  pure  blood,  the  same 
"  obstacle  becomes  so  enlarged  as  to  prevent 
"  procreation.'"  It  was  to  this  letter,  that  we 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  Com.  Jones.  The 
facts  are  somewhat  inexplicable. 

About  12  months  past,  the  Editor  received  from 
Com.  Jones  and  Capt.  Booth,apairof  sheep  which 
answer  in  form  and  character  to  the  "  Tunis 
Mountain-broad-tail"  Sheep,  described  by 
Judge  Peters,  as  the  best  of  that  race,  and  to  the 
engraving  of  them  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Agricultural  Society,  with  the  exception  of 
being,  undoubtedly,  coarser  in  the  fleece  than  our 
common  sheep.  The  ewe  has  been  seen  to  yield 
willingly  to  the  ram's  essays  to  embrace  her, 
but  it  is  believed  his  attempts,  have  been  so  far, 
defeated,  as  they  have  been  fruitless.  Yet,  how 
is  it  that  the  race  is  perpetuated  in  their  native 
country  .* 

The  subject  is  worthy  of  more  extended  ob- 
servation, and  we  are  only  surprised,  that  facts 
so  extraordinary,  should  not  have  attracted  the 
more  particular  attention  of  professed  natural- 
ists. 

(c.J  It  was  here  that  the  fine  Jack,  Don  Car- 
los, was  procured,  which  was  lately  sold  by  Pur- 
ser S.  Hambleton  to  Henry  S.  Turner,  Esq.  of 
Jefferson  County,  Va.  and  which  took  an  hono- 
rary premium  at  the  last  Maryland  Cattle  Show. 

(d.)  The  history  of  this  very  superior  animal, 
speaks  nothing  to  the  credit  or  discernment  of 
the  landholders  in  Maryland.  Saucho  was  brought 
from  the  Mediterranean  by  the  late  Capt.  Cior- 
don — was  badly  kept  and  estimated  on  the  Eas- 
tern Shore  of  Maryland.  The  Editor  hearing  of 
him,  gave  §500  for  him,  and  placed  him  on  his 
Stock  Farm.  He  was  offered  to  the  public  use, 
at  the  low  rate  of  §8  per  mare,  was  travelled 
from  one  neighbourhood  to  another,  and  not 
more  than  eight  mares  were  offered  for  his  ser- 
vices!  !  He  was  one  of  the  best  Jacks  ever  seen 
in  Maryland,  and  was  again  sold  for  what  he 
cost,  to  Mr.  Bell,  of  North  Carolina.  Such  is 
the.  unaccountable  subserviency  of  Farmers,  to 
the  grossest  prejudices. 

(e.)  This  is  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Buf- 
fon,  who  says,  the  Bardeau,  the  name  given  to 
the  animal  procreated  between  the  Horse  aud 
the  Ass,  is  much  smaller  than  the  mule,  and 
seems  to  preserve  the  dimensions  of  its  mother, 
and  the  mule  retains  the  dimensions  of  the  mare. 
Hence,  he  says,  that  in  mixed  species  the  size  of 
the  body  appears  to  depend  more  on  tlie  mother 
than  on  the  father.  In  the  American  Farmer, 
vol.  3,  page  108,  we  published  the  most  satisfac- 
tory paper  we  have  ever  seen  on  the  "  Form  of 
nOMt  sTic  Animals," andthe  /irinci/i/i'sof  impro- 
ving them,  by  Henry  Cline,  Esq.  an  eminent  Sur- 
geon of  London.  He  ina;nt;uns  tliat  experience  ha-^ 
proved  that  crossing,  has  only  succeeded,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  in  those  instances,  in  which  the 
females  were  larger  than  in  the  usual  propor- 
tions of  females  to  males,  and  that  it  has  usually 
failed,  when  the  males  were  disproportionally 
large.  For  instance,  if  a  well  formed  large  ram 
be  put  to  enves  proportionally  smaller,  the  lambs 
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long  ears,  fine  full  eyes,  mane  thick  and  flowing, 
long  forehead,  shoulders  and  breast  large,  also 
the  carcase,  the  croup  round  and  full,  yet  the 
loins  rather  too  low.  Legs  clean  and  the  sinews 
distinct,  pasterns  often  too  long,  like  the  Barbs  ; 
feet  long  and  deep,  like  those  of  the  mule,  with 
high  and  narrow  heels." 

"  Having  given  a  general  outline  of  the  Horse, 
as  he  is  at  this  day  found  in  Europe,  Britain  ex- 
cepted, and  in  part  of  the  Russian  dominions,  I 
proceed  to  trace  him  in  Asia,  Africa  and  South- 
ern America  ;  concluding  with  our  own  coun- 
try, and  the  United  American  States,  where  the 
subject  rises  into  its  highest  degree  of  import- 
ance." 

"  In  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Rusia,  and  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  we  begin  to  meet  with  the  un- 
mixed Soutliern  Horse  It  has  already  been 
stated,  that  the  originals  of  thisspecies  are  found 
exclusively  in  Arabia  and  Barbary  ;  and  the  spe- 

.u  L,iuvjv.w^   v..^  ...„^.  1 .  cies   is  produced   in   the  greater    perfection,   in 

abundant  nourishment  is  necessary,  from  thel  the  circumjacent  countries,  in  proportion  to  their 
earliest  period  of  its  existence,  until  its  growth  proximity  to  its  indigenous  soils.  But  it  degen- 
is  complete.  erates  both  in  the   high  Southern  latitudes,  and 

V/;  J  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  ve-  in  any  coiqsiderable  advance  towards  the  East; 
ry  elegant  work  in  our  Agricultural  Library — en- 'thus.  Horses  are  not  found  in  perfection  either 
titled  "The  History  and  delineation  of  the  j  in  Southern  Africa,  India  or  China;  but  of  great- 
Horse,"  &c.  ?<c.by  John  Lawrence— wherein  the;ly  diminished  size,  and  although  bearing  the  ex- 
author,  as  a  naturalist  and  a  scholar,  treats  of'ternal  conformation  of  the  blood  Horse,  almost 
the  appropriate  uses,  management,  and  pro-  totally  divested  of  his  admirable  qualifications." 
gresssive  improvement  of  each  variety;  with  a  "I  shall  begin  with  the  original  coursers,  the 
particular  investigation  of  the  character  of  the  Arabian  and  the  Barb,  proceeding  to  notice  their 
Race  Horse,  and  the  business  of  the  turf,  illus-i  varieties,  and  their  bastard  produce,  in  those 
trated  by  anecdotes  and  biographical  notices  of  | countries  of  nearly  the  same  parallel,  or  where- 
distinguished  sportsmen.  The  work  exhibits  ex-  ever  they  are  found.  Of  these  Horses,  we  are 
quisite  engravings  from  original  paintings  of  Ply-  enabled  to  speak  with  all  the  certainty  of  expe- 
ing  Chiklers,  Eclipse,  and  many  other  celebra-ri mental  observation,  their  species  having  long 
ted  English  horses;  and  contains  instructions  for]  been  naturalized  in  this  country,  from  successive 
breeding,  breaking,  training,  and  the  general  jimpoi-tations  of  individuals,  within  the  last  two 
management  of  the  horse,  both  in  a  state  of  i  hundred  years.  Arabia  Deserla  is  allowed  to  be 
health  and  of  disease  ;  we  propose,  as   the  occa-  the  breedmg  country  of  the  pui'est  and  highest 


•will  not  be  so  well  shaped  as  their  parents  ;  but 
if  a  small  ram  be  put  to  larger  ewes,  the  lambs 
will  be  of  an  improved  form.  The  improve- 
Tiient,  says  C'line,  depends  on  this  principle— that 
the  power  of  the  female  to  supply  her  offspring 
-with  nourishment  is  in  proportion  to  her  size, 
and  to  the  power  of  nourishing  herself  from  the 
excellence  of  her  constitution.  The  size  of  the 
fcBtus  is  generally  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  male 
parent,  and  therefore,  when  the  female  parent  is 
disproportionably  small,  the  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment is  deficient,  and  her  offspring  has  all  the 
disproportions  of  a  starveling.  But  when  the  fe- 
male, from  her  size  and  good  constitution,  is 
more  than  adequate  to  the  nourishment  of  a 
foetus  of  a  smaller  male  than  licrself,  the  growth 
must  be  proportionately  greater.  The  larger  fe- 
male has  also  a  greater  quantity  of  railk,  and  her 
offspring  is  more  abundantly  supplied  with  nou- 
rishment after  birth. 

To  produce  the  most  perfect  formed  animals 


sion  and  circumstances  suit,  to  make  copious  ex- 
tracts from  this  work — under  the  highly  grati- 
fying belief  that  the  agricultural  publick  is 
awakening  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  interests  they 
ought  to  feel  in  the  improvement,  and  proper 
management  of  this  noble  animal. 

Kdit   Am.  Farmer. 

"  Having  given  a  concise  general  view  of 
the  history  of  the  Horse,  in  ancient  times,  and 
of  the  progress  which  had  been  made  by  the 
ancients,  in  equitation  and  management,  it  re- 
mains to  proceed  with  the  same  subjects,  and  to 
describe  their  actual  state  in  various  countries,  at 
the  present  day." 

"The  finest  and  most  valuable  races  of  Horses, 
are  still  found  in  those  countries,  which  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  superiority  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago.  From  thence  h 
breeds  of  all  other  countries  been  improved,  and 
the  most  valuable  properties  of  the  genus  have 
been  derived  from  the  South-Eastern  Horse. — 
Occasional  recourse  is  still  had  to  the  Levant, 
for  Stallions,  by  every  nation  in  Europe,  desi- 
rous of  improving  or  preventing  the  degenera- 
tion of  their  breed,  the  case  even  in  our  own 
country,  although  we  have  long  since  exceJled  in 
figure,  size,  form  and  every  valuable  quality,  the 
best  models  which  tlie  original  breeding  countries 
could  produce." 

"The  Spanish  Horses  of  the  present  time,  of 
which  1  have  seen  some  of  the  best  specimens 
are  of  a  larger  breed  than  of  old,  and  appear  to 
have  a  considerable  mixture  of  tl\e  Northern 
blood,  the  foundation  of  which  change  might,  pro 
bably,  be  laitt  during  the  connexion  of  their  mo 
narchy  with  the  Empire  of  (iermany." 

"  The  Spanish  resemble  some  of  the  English 
hfdf  and  three  part-blood  Horses.  The  head  ra- 
ther large  and  coarse,  sometimes  Roman-nosed  ; 


bred  Racers,  tliat  is  to  say,  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree,  of  those  qualities  which  distin- 
guish the  species,  and  which  are  general'y  best 
ascertained  in  their  produce.  This  "  glory  of 
Arabian  zoology,"  is  found  in  the  iNOrthern  part 
of  the  desert,  between  Suez  and  Persia,  and  is 
bred  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs." 

The  Arabians  divide  their  Horses  in  three 
classes  :  the  Koc/i/ani,  or  Kehtluni,  the  Ke/iidisc/ii, 
and  tlie  At/ic/ii.  The  first  arc  the  noi>le,  as  they 
are  styled,  or  the  original  high-bred  coursers, 
the  produce  of  the  middle,  or  mountainous  coun- 
try, the  blood  of  which  has  been  preserved  pure 
and  uncontaminated  by  any  alien  mix.ure  or 
cross,  as  the  Arabs  pretend,  for  more  tluin  two 
thousand  years.  However,  we  may  justly  uoubt 
the  accuracy  of  an  account  like  this,  in  an  affair 
that  must  necessarily  be  liable  to  accideiital,  as 
well  as  wilful  deviations,  implicit  credit  is  cer- 
tainly often  given  to  less  credible  reports.  The 
Arabians  are,  above  all  nations,  attached  to  tlieir 
Horses,  and  the  most  scrupulous,  both  with  re- 
gard to  their  pedigrees,  and  their  care  and  pre- 
caution in  breeding.  The  names,  marks,  colours, 
age  and  ([ualifications  of  all  the  superior  stal- 
lions, and  mares,  are  generally  known  among 
the  breeders  of  that  country,  as  among  the 
breeders  of  Race-horses  in  this  ;  l)ut  they  carry 
their  scrupulosity  and  precaution  far  beyond  us. 
On  the  covering  a  mare,  witnesses  are  called, 
who  give  a  solemn  cer.ificate  of  the  consumma- 
tion, signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  the 
emir,  or  some  magistrate.  The  names  and  pe- 
digrees or  the  horse  and  mare  are  set  forth  in 
this  instrument.  This  ceremony  is  repeated 
when  the  foal  is  dropped,  and  a  fresh  certifi- 
cate is  signed,  in  which  the  day  of  birth  is  re- 
gistered, ijnd  the  foal  particularly  described. — 
These  vouchers,  like  the  title-deals  of  an  estate, 


pass  with  the  Horse  when  sold,  and  in  them  con- 
sists a  material  part  of  his  value.  .  The  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  concurring  with  their  leading 
interest,  we  need  entertain  the  less  suspicion  of 
their  fidelity,  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
tetimony  of  ages  in  their  favour,  by  the  appa- 
rent marks  of  purity  and  integrity  in  their 
breed,  and  by  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  those 
animals  in  which  they  deal,  and  disperse  over  so 
many  countries." 

"  The  Arabian  Horses  are  never  of  any  very 
large  size,  seldom  indeed  reaching  the  height  of 
fifteen  hands.  They  excel  in  sleekness  and  flex- 
ibility of  the  skin,  and  in  general  symmetry, 
from  the  head  to  tlie  lower  extremities.  The 
eye  is  full  and  shining,  the  head  joined,  not  abrupt- 
ly, but  to  a  curved  extremity  of  the  neck  ;  the 
shoulders  capacious,  deep  and  counter,  or  inclin- 
ing to  flat,  and  declining  considerably  into  the 
waste  ;  the  quarters  deep,  and  tlie  fore  arms 
and  thighs  long,  large  and  muscular,  with  a 
considerable  curve  of  the  latter  ;  the  legs  flat  and 
clean,  with  the  tendon  or  sinew  large  and  distinct ; 
the  pasterns  moderately  long,  the  feet  some 
what  deep  ;  the  substance  of  the  hoofs  fine,  like 
that  of  the  deer.  This  general  description  may 
suffice  until  we  come  to  treat  of  the  English 
Race-Horse,  inseparably  connected  with  the 
Arabian." 

"  The  Arabians  breed  their  Horses  for  sale 
and  exportation,  and  I  understand  are  always 
ready  to  part  with  tliose  of  tlieir  most  esteemed 
breeds,  for  an  adequate  price,  which  may  some- 
times amount  to  five  hundred  pounds  or  upwards, 
others  being  attainable  at,  perhaps,  a  tenth  part 
of  that  sum.  It  is  said  they  are  not  so  willing 
to  part  with  their  mares.  Perhaps  Ale/ifio,  Suez, 
Bassorah,  on  the  Persian  gulph,  Mecca  and  Mo- 
cha in  Arabia  Felix,  may  be  quoted  as  the  rea- 
diest places  of  access  to  the  true  breed  of  Ara- 
bian coursers.  But  Horses  under  the  general 
names  of  Arabians,  are  imported  into  Europe, 
from  all  parts  ot  tiie  East,  where  they  are  almost 
invariably  purchased  by  persons  totally  unskilled, 
unless,  perhaps,  a  fe-.v  exceptions  may  be  made, 
witii  respect  to  military  purcliasers ;  and  they, 
as  such,  had  they  power  of  selection,  would 
scarcely  choose  the  true  courser,  inferior,  in  a 
military  view,  to  Persian,  Egyptian  or  Turkish 
horses." 

"  Tne  last  accounts  we  have  from  the  deserts, 
confirm  those  of  the  old  travellers,  respecting 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  wandering  Arabs,  or  Be- 
douins, and  their  treatment  of  their  cattle  ;  in 
fact,  the  customs  of  these  people  seem  as  stable 
and  permanent  as  the  very  earth  on  which  they 
dwell,  and  he  who  would  wish  to  preiiare  him- 
self for  the  ceremonial  of  an  entertainment  in  an 
Aiao  tent,  could  not  do  better,  than  rehearse 
a  lesson  from  some  early  chapter  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. It  is  s.iid  that  the  Horse  is  so  general  a 
property  in  those  countries,  that  even  the  meali- 
est among  the  Arabs,  possess  some  of  them.  As 
in  the  Irish  cabin,  so  in  the  Bedouin  tent,  the 
v/hole  family,  quadruped  as  well  as  biped,  cat, 
drink  and  sleep,  and  are  sheltered  together  ;  in 
the  latter,  mares  and  foals,  men,  women,  and 
children,  take  their  rest  promiscuously  ;  and  oft- 
times  are  to  be  seen  the  heads  of  a  child  and  a 
foal,  reclined  on  the  same  pillow,  the  belly,  breast 
or  neck  of  a  mare.  Nor  do  the  parents  appre- 
hend any  danger  from  such  license,  for  it  is  as- 
serted, that  the  marcs  and  foals,  will  not  (j -dy 
permit  all  kinds  of  play  from  the  children,  :«it 
that  the  former  have  the  sagacity  and  sensibility 
to  tread  witli  caution,  least  they  should  hurt 
them.  Nor  need  this  bo  looked  upon  as  without 
the  verge  of  probability,  at  least  I  do  not  regard 
it,  because  I  have  myself  had  a  mai'e,  endowed 
with  similar  faculties  of  good  nature  and  intel- 
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ligence,  and  have  repeatedly  witnessed  her  care 
to  avoid  hurting  inferior  animals.  She  would 
race  and  gambol,  and  jilay  with  me,  or  with  her 
groom,  in  the  field,  like  a  favourite  Spaniel  ;  and 
when  mounted  on  her,  1  was  assured  in  case  of 
accident,  I  had  nothing  to  fear,  either  from  af- 
fright or  carelessness,  far  less  vice  in  her  ;  and  I 
ha\e  no  doubt,  had  I  ever  fallen  from  her,  and 
niv  foot  hung  in  the  stirrup,  that  she  would  have 
instantly  stopped,  until  1  had  extricated  myself  ; 
in  truth,  I  owed  much,  perhaps  my  life,  to  her 
care.  Horses  are  confirmed  in  vhis  way,  by  kind 
and  considerate  treatment  The  Arabians  treat 
the  horses,  liabituatlu,  even  with  the  utmost 
fondness,  having  neither  the  desire  nor  the  ne- 
cessity of  beating  them,  the  generous  and  docile 
animals,  do  every  thing  which  is  required  of 
them,  in  consequence  of  indication  and  persua- 
sion : — hence,  probably,  the  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity of  temper  supposed  to  be  inherent,  and  a 
characteristic  in  the  Arabian  horse." 

"  It  is  remarkable,  that  we  have,  in  all  pro- 
bability, derived  from  the  Arabians,  the  com- 
mon custom  of  throwing  water  upon  the  bark 
of  the  mare,  the  instant  of  the  descent  of  the 
horse.*     They  have  another  custom   of  shearing 


year,  they  are  supported  on  barley  straw,  bar 
ley,  camel's  milk,  and  perhaps  dates. 

"  The  horse  furniture  of  the  lower  classes  is 
most  simple,  and  many  ride,  as  has  Ijeen  said, 
in  the  primitive  style,  without  either  bridle  or 
saddle :  but  amongst  the  superior,  the  Turkish 
saddle  is  in  use,  having  the  posterior  part,  or 
cantle,  so  high,  as  to  reach  half  way  up  the  ri- 
der's back  ;  and  fl.it  stirrups  which  contain  the 
whole  foot,  the  toe  of  the  stirrup  iron  being 
made  sharp,  to  answer  the  intent  of  a  spur. 
They  use  no  girths,  ride  excessively  short,  and 
are  expert  in  all  those  feats  of  horemanship 
which  depend  on  the  cquilibre,tLwA  which  have 
been  already  adverted  to,  in  the  practice  of  the 
ancients." 

"  Here  follows  an  Arabian  pedigree,  which 
was  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  horse.  Various 
old  pedigrees  of  Arabians  .are  in  print ;  this  is 
probably  the  latest,  the  horse  being  brought 
from  Egypt  with  our  troops,  a  few  years  since, 
by  Col.  Ainsley  : — 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful  and  com- 
passionate, and  of  Seed  Mahommed,  Agent  of 
the  High  God,   and  of  the  companions   of  Ma- 


off  the  hair    of  their   foals   at  eighteen  monthsi'f'"'^:'^^  and  of  Jerusalem.     Praised  be  the  Lord 
old,  in    order   to    promote  its  growth.     At  two!."^^   Omnipotent  Creator.      This  is  a  high-bred 
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years  old,  or  two  years  and  a  half,  at  longest, 
the  foals  are  taken  in  hand  and  taught  their  du- 
tv  ;  and  those  horses,  or  rather  mares,  (for  the 
Arabs,  like  their  forefathers,  and  for  the  same 
reasons  it  is  said,  always  prefer  mares)  are 
constantly  kept  bridled  and  saddled  at  the  door 
ef  the  tent,  throughout  the  whole  day.  It  has 
been  said,  that  they  are,  in  that  place,  made 
fast  by  one  of  the  fore  legs,  and  that  the  leg  be- 
comes often  stiffened,  or  injured,  in  conse- 
quence." 

In  the  above  situation,  these  animals  remain 


horse,  and  its  colts'-tooth  is  here  in  a  bag,  hung 
about  his  neck,  with  his  pedigree,  and  of  un- 
doubted authority,  such  as  no  infidel  can  refuse 
to  believe.     He   is   the  son  ofRabbamy,  out  of 
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Or  a  Treaticc  on  the  Situation,  Soil,  J-'mciH^- 
and  iMijint^-Out  of  Gardnu  ;  on  the  making- 
and  Managing  of ' Hot  Beds  and  Green-Hous- 
es ;  and  on  the  Pro/iagtition  and  Cuttivatior 
of  the  several  sorts  'of  Vegetables,  Herbs. 
Fruits    and    Flowers.— ]i\     William     Coij 

BETT. 

(Continued  from   page  299.) 

CHAPTER  II. 

On  the  making  and  Managing  of  Hot  Beds  a>it!. 
Green-houses. 
HOT-BEDS. 
63.  I  am  not  about  to  lay  down  rules  for  petj- 
sons  who  can  afford  to  have  cucumbers  in  March. 
This  amounts  to  something  little  short  of  folly  in 
England:  in  America  it  would  be  something 
worse.  But,  Hot  Dedn,  as  things  of  real  use, 
are  more  necessary  in  America  than  in  England  : 
because  in  the  former  country,  the  winter  will  not 
suffer  to  exist  iu.Uie  open  air  many  plants,  which 
are  wanted  to  start  with  the  warm  sun,  and  which 
plants  the  winter  will  suffer  to  exist  in  the  open 
air  in  England  The  American  S/iring  bears  no 
resemblance  to  that  of  England,  which  comes  on 
by  degrees  from  the  end  of  February  to  the  be- 
ginning of  June  :  while  the  American  Spring 
cannot  be  said  to  be  of  a  fortnight's  duration. 
There  is  in  fact,   no  Spring:  there  is   a  Winter. 


,,        ,        T,,j,v         J  ,•  -  ,-1^  Summer  and  an  Autumn,  but  no  Spring;  and 

the  dam  Lahahdadah,  and  equal  in  power  to  hisi^one  would  ever  have  been  thought  of  if  the 
sire,  ot  the  tribe  Zazahalah  ;  he  is  finely  mould-  ,„o„/  h^j  not  comefrom  Europe  along  with  mans' 
ed,  and  made  for  running  like  an  ostrich,  and  others  equally  inapplicable, 
great  in  hij  stroke  and  his  cover.  In  the  ho-  ^.  t,,-  i,  ^  •  ■  r 
nours  of  relationship,  he  reckons  Zalicah,  sire  S\  ^^"'^  f'^'^'^"  transition  from  a  winter. 
ofMahat,  sire  ofKellac,  and  the  Unique  Alket,  sire' ";^.'^''''°^  only  puts  a  total  stop  to,  but  effaces 
of  Manasseh,  sire  of  Alsheh,  father  of  the  race  ""'^  traces  of  vegetation,  to  a  summer,  which,  m 
down  to  the  famous  horse,  the  sire  of  Lahalla ;  and'  f "   mutant    creates  swarms  of  insects,  or  warms 

„,.„.....„„ .....„..,  tohim  be  ever  abundance  of  green  meat,  and  corn, '^''^'^  '"^"  ^'^^l  "'='"  ^^«  '^^P  '"  ''^^P''',  motion,   and 

unsheltered,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  .ind  water  of  life,  as  a  reward  from  the  tribe  of  ('"  ^i'^  days,  turns  a  brown  rye-field  into  a  sheet 
weather,  and  unfed;  for  by  custom,  they  are  never  iZazahalah,  for  the  fire  of  his  cover;  and  may  a"  gayest   verdure;    this  sudden   transition 

fed  in  the  daytime,  but  allowed  water  sever.alithous.and  branches  shade  his  carcase  from  the  P''';f'"^  ^"^  Sa™ener,  or  the  farmer,  with  ground 
times.  At  sun  set,  they  are  fed  for  the  night,  I  hyena  of  the  tomb,  from  the  howling  wolf  of  theP^'^"  ^l.^astened  by  the  trost,  smoking  with  fer- 
with    the    liberal  allowance,  if  we   may  credit  desert,  and  let  the   tribe   of  Zazahalah  presentr'^"*^''°"'  and  with  a  sun  ready  to  push  forward 

-      -    -       -  •         -       ',,im,v-,thafcstivalwithinanenclosureofwalIs;ir''''>'  /;'""''■"'"''   ^'^s'  '''^    ha^  no  plants .'     I 

.and  let   thousands  assemble  at  the  risin?  of  thei,''""'^'  that  there  areJ,ersons,    who  do  preserve 


travellers,  of  half  a  bushel  of  well  sifted 
barley  to  each  nag,  given  in  a  bag  which  is  left 
fastened  to  the  head.  In  March,  the  grass  sea- 
son in  those  countries,  the  horses  are  either  soiled 
at  home,  or  turaed  loose  into  the  pastures, 
whilst  the  grass  lasts,  which  cannot  be  long  in 
such  a  climate.    During  the  other  seasons  of  the 


*  Naturalists  tell  us  that  ardour  of  temperament 
in  the  male,  so  necessary  to  successful  sexual 
embraces,  is  hurtful  in  the  female,  and  almost 
always  prevents  conception — hence  the  custom 
of  inflicting  blows,  and  "throwing  w.ater"  im- 
mediately on  the  consummation  of  the  act  upon 
the  crupper  of  the  she  ass,  which  is  represented  as 
amongst  the  most  lascivious  of  all  animals, — in 
the  case  of  the  dog  and  the  cat,  yet  more  ardent, 
nature  has  provided  a  peculiar  structure  of  the 
machinery  of  generation,  which  prevents  the 
retreat  of  the  male  until  the  convulsions  of  the 
internal  organs  have  had  time  to  be  appeased. 
We  would  have  the  reader  to  recollect,  that 
.some  views  of  natural  history  connect  them- 
selves with  the  leading  topicks  of  this  Journal. 
In  fact,  we  mean  to  make  natural  history  itself, 
one  of  its  leading  features,  and  of  course  we 
arc  sometimes  forced  to  have  recourse  to  illus- 
trations of  a  character  that  we  would  otherwise 
avoid — we  must  endeavour  to  employ  terms  the 
least  offeu-ive,  to  make  ourselves  understood, 
and  trust  fortiie  rest  to  the  good  sense  of  those 
who  choose  to  follow  us  in  our  investigations — 
we  are  conscious  of  the  best  intentions,  and 
"  how'  soil  qui  mat  y  /lense," 


.and  let  tnousands  assemble  at  tne  risma;  ot   the;,  .^  ,,  —  .- y...»^...^,    .....^  «.^  ^^.tocl  vu 

sun,  in  troops  hastily,  where  the  tribe  holds  up''^.""'^^'  cabbage  and  other  plants  during  the 
under  a  canopy  of  celestial  signs,  within  the  winter,  and  that  there  «rc/;«-so;i.?,  who  rear  them 
walls,  the  saddle   with   the   name  and  family  of  ?"  ^^'-^''f  "•  the  Spring  ;  but  what  I    .aim   at, 


the  possessor.  Then  let  them  strike  their  hands 
with  a  noise,  incessantly,  and  pray  to  God  foi 
immunity,  for  the  tribe  of  Zoab,  the  inspired 
tribe." 

fgj  Purser  Hambleton  had  mentioned  to 
the  Editor,  a  beautiful  race  of  miU-  cattle  ii 
Italy,  of  mahogany  colour. 

ChJ  Thisisthe  valuable  breed  of  a  bull  and  cow 
imported  by  Com.  Bainbridge,and  now  che  proper- 
ty of  John  IVIiddleton,  Esq.  of  S.  Carolina,  where 
we  hope  they  will  be  properly  estimated,  as  they 
undoubtedly  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable 
acquisitions  ever  made  in  the  Southern  states. 
These  cattle  were  some  time  in  the  possession 
of  the  Editor,  who  became  convinced  by  person- 
al observation  that  for  activity  and  adnplation  to 
all  kinds  of  farm  labour,  and  for  caj'iaciiy  to 
withstand  the  heat  of  a  Southern  climate,  they 
fully  justify  the  character  here  .given  by  Com. 
Jones — the  colour,  form,  and  texture  of  their 
skin,  all  indicate  these  capacities — we  repeal 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  duly  apjireciated  and 
fully  tested. 

( i )  With  respect  to  cows  for  milk,  we  have 
nothing  to  gain  from  abroad — except,  perhaps, 
the  Ayrshire  cow  of  Scotland,  mentioned  by  bir 
John   Sinclair. 

(k)  We  had  been  told  tliey  were   of  .supcri- 


nr  quality  at  Triate,  byMajorW.  B.  'Barnejr,    jfiom  6  to  4  peuce  aj'ie 


is,  to  render  the  work  easy  to  farmers  in  parti- 
cular; not  only  as  the  means  of  supplving  their 
tables,  but  the  stalls  of  their  cattle,"  and  the 
yards  of  their  sheep  and  pigs.  In  the  summer  (a 
cruelly  dry  one)  of  1819,  who,  within  many 
miles  of  my  house  in  Long  Island,  had  a  loaved 
cabbage,  except  myself?  During  June,  July 
and  August,  I  allowed  7?/?ff;z  a  day  for  my  owii 
family:  I  gave  ten  a  day  to  one  neigh'  lur;  ta 
others  I  gave  about  five  hundred,  perhaps,  first 
and  last;  and,  the  plants  were  all  raised  in  one 
single  light,  four  feet  by  three  and  a  half  on  a 
hot-bed,  made  on  the  19th  of  March.  The  hot- 
bed had  six  lights  altogether,  and  was  about 
twenty  feet  long  ;  but,  the  part  appropriated  to 
these  cabb.'iges  was  only  four  feet  by  three  and  a 
half.  The  plants  came  out  of  this  bed  on  the 
20ch  of  J/iril,  and  were  planted  three  inches 
apart  on  another  bed,  without  glass,  but  covered 
at  night  with  a  cloth.  Ou  the  20th  of  May,  they 
were  planted  out  in  the  open  ground ;  and,  on 
the  17th  of  .Tune  we  began  to  eat  them.  All 
these  cabbages.  Early  D'ivarfs,  Early  Yorks, 
Sugar  Loaves,  and  Battersea,  (coming  in  one 
sort  after  the  other)  amounting  to  about  four 
choui-and  in  nu.'nber,  stood,  when  planted  out, 
upon  rather  less  Hi3.n  thirty  rods  cf  ground ;  and 
vhe  earliest  sorts,  while  we  were  using  them  so 
liberally,  were   selling  ia  New.  York  market  at 
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65.  To  /treierve  during-  Winter,  such  a  num- 
ber of  pUnts,  or,  indeed,  any  number,  however 
small,  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  and  is  mere- 
ly fAa«ff-work  after  all.  Besides,  fall-sown  plants 
are  not  so  good  as  spring-sown.  They  become 
stunCfcl  ;  and  they  very  frequently  go  off  Co  sf  erf, 
instead  of  producing  loaves.  However,  it  is  not 
my  business  to  treat  here  of  cultivation  :  I  am 
here  to  speak  of  the  Making  and  Managing  of 
hot -beds.  This  must,  of  course,  include  a  des- 
cription of  the  Wood  and  Glass,  when  formed 
into  Frames  ajid  Lights.  But,  first  of  all,  I  must 
treat  of  the  making  of  the  bed. 

66.  The  materials  of  which  the  bed  is  to  be 
composed,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  those 
materials,  are  first  to  be  spoken  of. 

67.  Dung  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  pigs,  is 
used  to  make  the  bed  of.  Either  n^ay  be  made  to 
do,  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  care  and  trou 
ble  ;  but,  the  best  possible  thing  \s  dung  from 
Ji^e  s/aA/f,  taken  away  before  it  has  been  rotted, 
short  and  long  promiscuously,  but  rather  long 
than  short.  If  there  be  a  large  proportion  of 
short  it  may  have  any  litter  added  to  it ;  any 
irokeri  straw  or  hay  or  corn  stalks,  in  order  to 
make  a  due  mixture  of  long  and  short. 

68.  This  choosing  of  the  materials  being  a 
very  important  point,  1  shall,  in  order  to  make 
my  instructions  clear,  suji/iose  a  case,  and  such  a 
case  as  will  be  very  clear  to  every  American 
Farmer. 

69.  By  the  month  of  March  he  has  always  a 
heap  of  dung,  which  has,  from  time  to  time, 
been  thrown  out  of  his  stable,  during  the  winter 
and  fall.  T\\\%\s,  some  long  a.nA  some  short.  Let 
the  whole  of  this  (supposing  there  to  be  three 
horses  kept)  be  taken  ;  and,  in  addition,  a  pi'etty 
good  wagon  load  of  long  stained  stuff  from  the 
cow-yard,  or  sheep-yard.  Toss  it  down  in  a 
heap,  near  where  you  are  going  to  make  the  bed. 
Then  begin  on  one  side  of  it,  and  take  the  stuff 
and  begin  making  a  fresh  heap  of  it.  Shake 
every  fork  full  luell  to  /lieces,  and  mix  well  the 
long  with  tire  short ;  and  thus  go  on,  till  you 
have  the  whole  in  a  round  heap  rising  to  a  point. 

70.  The  second  day  after  this  heap  is  made 
it  will  begin  to  send  forth  steam.  Let  it  remain 
three  days  in  this  state ;  that  is  to  say,/9»r  clear 
days  after  the  day  of  making  the  heap.  Then 
turn  the  heap  back  again  ;  shaking  all  well  to 
/lieces,  as  before,  and  bringing  to  the  inside  that 
part  of  the  stuff  which  was  before  on  the  outside 
of  the  heap.  Let  it  remain  now  three  clear 
iays  after  the  day  of  turning.  Then  turn  it 
again;  shaking  welt  to  pieces,  as  before,  and 
bringing  again  the  outside  stuff  to  the  inside. 
When  it  has  remained  two  clear  days  in  this 
state,   it  is  fit  to  make  the  bed  with. 

71.  In  the  making  the  bed  you  will  proceed 
as  directed  below ;  but  I  must  first  describe  the 
Frame  and  the  Lights.  Were  I  speaking  toper- 
sons  living  in  a  country,  where  there  is  no  sucli 
thing  as  a  hot-bed  frame,  I  should  be  obliged 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  mechanical  descriplion. 
But,  as  Frames  and  Lights  are  to  be  seen  in  al- 
most every  considerable  town  in  America  ;  and, 
as  I  have  known  very  few  American  Farmers, 
who  are  not  able  to  make  botli  with  their  own 
hands,  without  any  help  from  eitlier  carpenter 
or  glazier,  it  will  be  necessary  merely  for  me  to 
say,  that  the  Frame  is  of  the  best  shape  when  it 
is  eighteen  inches  deep  at  the  back  and  nme 
inches  deep  at  the yron/.  This  gives  slo/ie  enough, 
and  especially  in  a  country  where  there  is  so 
little  rainy  weather.  The  Frame  is  the  wood 
work,  on  which  the  Lights,  or  glass-work,  are 
laid.  There  needs  no  more  than  a  good  look  at 
a  thing  of  this  sort  to  know  how  to  make  it,  or 
to  order  it  to  be  made.     And,   as  it  is  useless  to 


the  Lights  ready,  I  shall  suppose  them  to  be 
prepared.  I  suppose  a  three-light  Frame,  four 
feet  wide  and  nine  feet  long,  which,  of  course, 
will  make  ttv^ry  lA%\il  three  feet  wide  and  four 
long ;  because,  the  long  way  of  the  light  fits, 
of  course,  the  cross  way  of  the  Frame. 

72.  Now,  then,  to  the  work  of  making  the  bed. 
The  front  of  the  bed  is,  of  course,  to  be  full 
South,  so  that  the  noon  sun  may  come  right  upon 
the  glass.     The  length  and   width    of  the    bed 

ust  be  those  of  the  Frame.  Therefore,  take 
the  Frame  itself,  and  place  it  on  the  s/tot  which 
you  mean  the  bed  to  stand  on.  See  that  you  have 
it  I'ightly  placed  ;  and  then,  with  a  pointed  stick, 
make  a  mark  in  the  ground  all  round  the  outside 
of  the  Frame.  Then  take  the  Frame  away. 
Then  take  some  sharp-pointed  straight  stakes, 
and  drive  them  in  the  ground,  at  each  corner  of 
this  marked-out  place  for  the  bed,  and  one  or  two 
on  the  back  and  on  the  front  side.  Let  these  be 
about  four  feet  high.  They  are  to  be  your 
guides  in  building  the  bed;  and,  they  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  very  straight,  and  to  be  placed 
herfectly  u/iright.  Each  stake  may  be  placed 
about  an  inch  further  out  than  the  mark  on 
the  ground ;  for  fear  of  having  the  bed  too  nar- 
row ;  though,  observe,  the  bed  should  be  as  near- 
ly the  same  length  and  breadth  as  the  Frame  as 
it  is  pi-acticable  to  make  it. 

7Z.  In  order  to  begin  the  work  well,  it  is  a 
very  good  way,  to  put  some  hoards  on  their 
edges,  on  the  ground,  at  the  ends  and  sides,  on 
the  insides  of  the  stakes  ;  so  as  to  have  a  sort  of 
open  box  to  begin  to  make  the  bed  in.  The  ey, 
of  a  gardener  scorns  such  assistance  ;  but  it  is 
very  useful  to  persons  unused  to  the  work. 

74.  Thus,  all  being  prepared,  you  begin  ma- 
king the  bed.  Begin  taking  the  dung  on  the 
side  of  your  heap  nearest  to  the  spot  where  you 
are  building  the  bed.  Keep  taking  up  clean  to 
the  ground.  Have  shovel  as  well  as  fork. .  Take 
long  and  short  fairly,  and  mix  them  well  as  you 
put  them  in.  Shake  the  stuff  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  suffer  any /!<w/;s.  Shake  every  straw  from 
every  other  straw.  Let  the  ed  rwe  in  all  parts 
together  as  nearly  as  possible.  That  is  to  say, 
do  not  put  much  in  one  part  at  one  time.  Beat 
the  whole  down  with  the  fork  as  you  proceed. 
When  you  have  shaken  on  dung  to  the  thickness 
of  four  or  fiveinches,  beataWoscv  well  again  ;  and 
so  on,  till  tlie  work  be  finished.  But  mind  :  you 
must  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  bed 
well  beaten;,  or  else  they  will  be  more  hollow, 
and  will  sink  more,  than  the  rest,  and  then  the 
earth  on  the  bed  will  crack  in  the  middle.  Beat 
them  well  ;  keep  them  well  ufi  as  you  proceed  ; 
beat  well  the  s/rfcsof  the  bed,  as  it  goes  on  rising. 
Comb  the  sides  frequently  down  with  the  tines 
of  the  fork.  And,  in  short,  make  the  sides 
upright,  and  smooth  and  neat  as  a  wall.  As  you 
proceed,  measure  the  height  frequently,  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  bed,  to  see  that  you  are 
keeping  the  height  every  where  the  same.  A 
las;,  shovel  and  sweep  up  all  the  short  eartliy 
stuff  round  the  bed  and  where  your  dung-heap 

as,  and  lay  it  very  smoothly  on  the  top  of  the 
bed;  and  make  all  as  smooth  and  as  level  as  a 
die  with  the  back  of  your  shovel 

75.  Thus  the  bed  is  made.  Then  put  on  the 
Frame,  and  fix  it  nicely.  Then  put  the  Lights 
upon  the  Frame.  If  you  finish  your  bed  by 
noon,  the  heat  will  begin  to  rise  by  the  next  morn- 

ng ;  and  by  the  noon  of  the  second  day  after 
the  bed  is  made,  the  heat  will  be  up.  Poke  your 
tingeras  deep  as  you  can  into  the  middle  of  the 
bed,  when  you  have  taken  off  one  of  the  Lights. 
If  the  heat  be  so  great  as  to  burn  your  finger; 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  cannot  endure  the  tieat 
then  it  is  too  great   to  receive  the  earth  ;  but,  if 


make  ahot-bed  without  having  the  Frame  andlnot,  teuton  the  earth  all  over  the  bed.    If  the 


heat  be  too  great,  give  the  bed  a  little  air  and 
wait   till  a  little  of  the  heat  be  gone  off. 

76.  The  earth  should  be  dry  ;  not  like  dust ; 
but  not  wet.  I  made  provision  for  my  bed,  by 
putting  earth  in  my  cellar,  in  November.  It  is 
not  much  that  is  wanted.  The  bed  is  to  be 
covered  all  over,  about  six  inches  deep.  When 
the  earth  has  been  on  twenty  four  hours,  take  off 
the  lights,  and  stir  the  earth  well  witli  your 
hands ;  for  hands  are  the  only  tools  used  in  a 
hot-bed.  When  you  have  stin-ed  the  earth  well, 
and  made  it  level  and  smooth,  you  may  sow  ifour 
seed,  if  you  do  not  find  the  earth  too  hot.  But, 
observe,  the  earth  is  to  be  level,  and  not  sloping, 
like  the  glass.  The  glas  is  sloping  to  meet  the 
sun,  and  to  turn  ofl'the  wet;  but,  the  eartli  must 
lie  perfectly  level ;  and  this,  you  will  observe,  is 

very  great  point. 

77.  Next  comes  the  act  of  sowing.  The  more 
handsomely  this  is  done,  the  better  it  is  done.  A 
handsome  dress  is  better  than  an  ugly  one,  not 
because  it  is  warmer,  or  cooler,  but  because, 
liking  it  better,  being  more  pleased  with  it,  we 
take  more  care  of  it.  Tliose  who  have  seen  too 
or  three  women  together,  crossing  dirty  streets, 
or  in  danger  from  horses  or  carriages,  whei'e  the 
volunteer  assistance  of  men  became  useful  ;  those 
philosophers,  who  have  been  spectators  of  scenes 
like  this,  cannot  have  failed  to  discover,  that 
humanity,  like  .smoke,  is  ver)'  apt  to  fly  to  the 
fairest;  and  I  much  question  whether  Nicodemus 
Broadbrim  himself,  if  he  saw  a  pretty  girl  and 
an  ugly  one  stuck  in  the  mud,  would  not  give  his 
liand  to  the  former.  He  would  hand  them  both 
out  to  a  certainty ;  but,  he  would  extricate  the 
pretty  one  first.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
took  of  our  ganlens  and  fields  ;  and,  surely,  in  so 
diminutive  a  concern  as  a  hot-bed,  all  ought  to  be 
neat  and  regular.  Seeds  are  great  :ell-tales ; 
for,  when  they  come  up,  we  discover  all  the  care- 
lessness that  may  have  prevailed  at  the  sowing 
of  them. 

78.  When  you  have  taken  off  all  the  lights, 
make  little  drills  with  your  finger,  from  the  back 
of  the  bed  to  the  front,  half  an  inch  deep  and 
about  an  inch  a-part.  Make  them  equi-distant, 
parallel,  and  straight.  Then  drop  in  yom-  Cab 
bage  seeds  along  the  drills,  very  thin  ;  but,  twenty 
seeds,  perhaps  in  an  inch ;  for,  some  will  not 
grow,  and  some  may  be  pdlled  up  when  they  ap- 
pear. It  is  littterto  liave  rather  too  imuiy  than 
too  few.  When  you  have  droijped  in  your 
seeds  all  over  the  bed,  and  distinguished  the 
several  sorts  of  Cabbages  by  names,  ornurnbei's, 
written  on  a  bit  of  pai)er,  and  put  into  the  cleft 
of  allttle  stick,  stuck  in  the  groujid  ;  then  cover 
all  the  seeds  over  neatly  and  smoothly.  Put  on 
the  lights;  and  look  upon  your  spring  work  as 
happily  begun. 

79.  But  now  we  come  to  the  management  of 
a  hot-bed.  And,  observe,  that  the  main  princi- 
ple is,  always  to  give  as  much  air  as  the /tlants 
will  endure.  I  have  always  observed,  that  the 
great  and  prevalent  error  is  an  endeavour  to  ob  ■ 
tain,  by  exclusion  of  air,  something  to  make  up 
(or  the  want  of  bottom  heat.  It  is  not  thus  that 
nature  operates.  She  gives  the  air  as  well  as  the 
heat  ;  and,  wuhout  the  former  she  gives  nothing, 
1  suppose  the  hotbed,  made  as  above,  to  be 
about  four  feet  high,  when  just  finished.  It  will 
sink  as  it  heats  ;  and  will,  at  last, come  to  about  a 
foot  and  a  half.  Its  heal  will  grailually  diminish; 
but, it  will  give  a  great  heat  forabout  six  weeks; 
and  some  heat  {or  four  months.  It  is  this  bottom 
heat  that  makes  tilings  grow.  The  sun  is  often 
hot  in  May  ;  but,  it  is  not  till  the  earth  is  warm 
that  vegetation  advances  with  rapidity. 

80.  Having  secured  the  bottom  heat,  make 
free  with  the  air.  Even  before  the  seeds  begin 
to  appear,  give  air  to  the  bed  every  day,  unless  , 
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it  l)e  ivry  coltl  vjcmlier  hulccd.  The  usuiil  way 
of  giving  airis  by  bits  of  thick  ijoanl.ciit  in  the 
>hape  of  a  triangle,  ni- rather,  like  a  rjed^^e,  broad 
at  one  end,  and  coitiinij  to  a  point  at  the  other. 
Each  light  is  lifted  up,  cither  at  back  or  front  of 
the  frame,  as  the  wind  may  be,  and  the  wedge, 
n\- tiller,  as  it  is  called,  is  put  in,  to  hold  the  light 
up.  But,  if  more  air  be  wanted,  the  lights  may 
be  shoved  up,  or  down ;  and,  in  a  fine  day,  actu- 
ally taken  off. 

81.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  soon 
tell  you  all  about  air;  for,  if  they  have  not 
enough,  they  will  draw  ufi  long-legged,  and  will 
have  small  seed  leaves,  and,  indeed,  if  too  much 
deprivud  of  air,  will  drop  down  and  die.  Take 
care  in  time  to  prevent  this.  Let  them  grow 
stronfi-  rather  than  /all.  Short  stems,  broad  seed 
leaves,  very  green;  these  are  the  signs  of  good 
plants  and  proper  management. 

82.  It  will  be  necessary  to  water.  Take  off  a 
light  at  a  time,  and  water  with  a  watering  pot 
that  docs  not  pour  out  heavily.  Water  just 
about  sun-set;  and  then  shut  down  the  lights; 
and  the  heat  will  then  rise;  and  make  the  plants 
grow  prodigiously. 

So.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  fairly  iiji,  thin 
them,lcaving_/&!/r /«  an  inch  ;  and  stir  the  ground 
about,  at  the  same  time  with  your  finger.  This 
will  leave  in  the  frame  from  twenty -fi-ue  to  thirty 
thousand  fitants.  If  you  want  less,  sow  in  wider 
rows  and  thinner  in  the  row.  Hut,  above  all 
things,  give  air  enough.  Uo  not  attempt  to  make 
the  plants  ,5-)-07y /as/".  You  are  sure  to  destroy 
them,  if  you  make  this  attempt.  Have  patience. 
The  plants  will  be  ready  soon  enough.  Get  them 
strong  s.TiAgree7i;  and,  to  do  this,  you  must  give 
them  Jilenty  of  air.  Remember,  that,  out  of  a 
thousand  failures  in  hot-bed  culture,  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  arise  from  the  giving  of  too 
little  air. 

84.  Before  I  proceed  to  the  time  of  taking 
the  plants  out  of  the  bed,  I  must  make  a  remark 
or  two  respecting  shelter  for  hot -beds  ;  and  this 
leads  me  back  to  the  Plan  of  the  Garden.  In 
that  plan  (page  307)  is  the  Hot-bed  Ground,  No 
1,  which  is  70  feet  by  36.  The  fence  to  the 
North  and  VVtst  is  the  hedge,  and  that  to  the 
South  and  East  ought  to  be  made  of  Broom 
Corn  Stalks,  in  this  manner:  Put  some  Locust- 
Posts  along  at  eight  or  ten  feet  apart.  Let 
these  posts  be  ten  feet  high  and  squared  to 
three  inches  by  three  inches.  Lay  a  bed  of 
bricks,  or  smooth  stones,  along  the  grountl  from 
post  to  post,  and  let  this  bed  be  about  seven  or 
eight  inches  wide.  This  bed  is  for  the  bottoms 
of  the  Broom-Corn  Stalks  to  stand  on.  Go  on 
one  side  of  the  row  of  posts,  and  nail  three 
rows  of  strii)>,  or  laths  (best  of  Locust,)  to  the 
posts.  The  iirst  row  at  a  foot  and  a  half  from 
the  ground  ;  the  second  row  at  six  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  and  the  third  row  within  six  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  posts.  Then  do  the  same  on  the 
other  side  of  the  posts.  Thus  you  will  have  a 
space  of  thiee  inches  wide,  all  the  way  along, 
between  these  opposite  rows  of  strips.  Then  take 
fine,  long,  straight  Broom -Corn  Stalks,  and  fill  up 
this  space  with  them  full  and  tight,  putting  them, 
of  course,  bottoms  dowii  wards,  and  placing  these 
bottoms  upon  the  bricks.  When  the  whole  is 
nicely  filled,  strain  a  line  from  top  of  post  to  top 
of  post,  and  according  to  that  line,  cut  off  the 
tops  of  the  Broom-Corn  Stalks  ;  and,  while  the 
fence  will  look  very  handsome,  it  will  be  a  shelter 
much  more  effectual  than  pales  or  a  wall ;  and, 
in  my  opinion  will  last  as  long  as  the  former, 
unless  the  former  be  made  wholly  of  Locust. 
Stalks,  rushes,  reeds,  straw,  twigs,  bows,  any 
thing  of  this  kind,  formed  into  a  fence,  or  put  up 
as  shelter,  is  preferable  to  any  thing  stnooth  nnd 
ttttid.      Grass   will  shoot  earlier  under  a  bush. 


than  under  a  wall,  or  even  a  house.     A  wall  will 


not  save  your  ears  from  the  sharp  winds  so 
effectually  as  even  a  thin  hedge.  The  American 
farmer  knows  well  the  warmth  tliat  walls  of 
Corn-Stalks  afford. 

8,5.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed,  that  a 
Hot  Bed  Ground  will  be  in  de  by  every  farmer; 
and,  therefoi-e,   before    1    proceed  further    with 

y  instructions  about  it,  let  me  proceed  upon 
the  supposition,  that  the  aforementioned  bed  is 
made  in  some  often  place.  In  this  case  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  some  precautions  as  to 
shelter. 

86.  While  the  dnng  is  working,  before  it  be 
made  into  the  bed,  it  nuist,  in  case  of  very  shar/i 
frost,  be  covered,  especially  on  the  North  and 
North  West  sides,  if  it  be  not,  it  will  freeze  on 
these  sides,  and,  of  course,  it  will  not  ferment. 
However,  this  is  no  troublesome  job  ;  you  have 
only  to  throw  on  a  parcel  of  straw,  or  stalks  ; 
and  take  them  off  again,  when  the  frost  relaxes. 
When  the  bed  is  ?nade,  this  is  what  I  did  I  drove 
soine  stakes  down,  four  feet  distant  from  the 
bed,  opposite  the  North  Side  and  the  West  End. 
I  tacked  a  pcle  from  stake  to  stake  ;  and  then  I 
placed  up  along  against  this  pole,  three  or  four 
rows  of  sheaves  of  tall  Corn-Stalks.  This  shel- 
tered the  bed  from  the  North  West  winds,  and 
prevented  it  from  freezing  on  that  quarter.  Some 
sheaves  might,  besides,  if  necessary,  be  laid 
against  the  bed  itself.  But,  observe,  you  must 
be  able  to  get  at  the  Lights  constantly  to  give 
air,  and  to  see  how  things  go  on;  and,  therL-fore, 
it  is  better  to  have  your  shelter  at  some  feet 
distance  from  the  bed. 

87.  We  now  return  to  the  bed  and  the 
plants.  I  suppose  the  seed  to  have  been  sown 
on  the  tenth  of  JNlarch  ( Lo7ig  Island,  mind,)  and 
that  you  have  been  very  attentive  to  give  air  and 
water.  By  the  lOth  of  April,  the  plants  will 
have  eight  leaves,  and  they  will  form  one  solid 
patch  of  green.  They  will  be  a  little  drawn  uji, 
though  you  have  given  t'.iem  plenty  of  air  And 
now  they  must  be  removed  into  a  new  bed.  Dig 
out  the  ground  a  foot  deep,  four  feet  wide,  and 
to  as  great  a  length  as  is  required  by  your  num- 
ber of  plants.  Fill  this  hodow 'up  with  the  best 
dung  you  have,  cover  it  over  with  four  inches  of 
good  eai-Th  ;  and  plant  your  plants  upon  it 
rows  four  inches  a-part,  and  two  inches  a-part  in 
the  row.  When  you  have  put  out  the  plants, 
water  them  lightly  ;  and  shade  them  for  two  or 
three  days  from  the  sun.  They  must  also  be 
sheltered  every  night,  in  this  manner.  Take 
some  rods,  put  one  end  of  each  rod  into  the 
ground  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  and  the  other  end 
on  the  other  side;  put  these  rods  at  about  two 
feet  asunder  all  along  the  bed  ;  then  tie  some 
rods  long  ways  to  these  arched  rods ;  so  that, 
when  you  liave  done,  your  bed  has  an  arch  over 
it  formed  by  these  rods.  Every  evening  about 
sun-set,  cover  this  arch  with  mats,  with  old  car- 
pets, or  with  a  slight  covering  of  any  sort,  which 
take  off  again  at  sun-rise  in  the  morning. 

88.  To  put  out  all  your  plants  in  this  way  will 
require  a  very  long  bed,' or  many  short  ones.  If, 
therefore,  your  number  of  plants  be  very  large, 
the  best  way  v/ill  be  to  put  out  a  part  of  them  in 
this  way,  leave  the  remainder  in  the  hot  bed  a 
week  longer  (taking  off  the  lights  in  the  day 
time,)  and  then  to  plant  all  the  remainder  out  in 
beds  of  fine  rich  earth,  in  the  natural  ground, 
and  without  any  covering. 

Now,  here  we  drop,  for  the  present,  the 
subject  of  Cabbage  Plants  ;  because  I  am  to 
speak  of  their  culture,  under  the  word.  Cabbage, 
in  that  part  of  the  work,  which  will  treat  of  the' 
cultivation  of  vegetables.  I  am,  in  this  part  of 
my  work,  to  confine  myself  to  the  making  and 
managing  of  Hot-beds ;  and,  I  have  selected  the 
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Cabbage  Plant,  as  a  subject  for  explaining  my 
meaning,  because  I  think  tiiat  the  raising  of  that 
plant  is  one  of  the  most  useful  jiurposcs,  to  wliich 
a  hot-bed  can  be  applied  in  America. 

90.  But,  a  Hot-Bed  may  be  applied  to  many 
other  purposes.  Lettuces  may  be  raised  in  it. 
Pepper-grass,  Kadtlishes,  young  Onions,  may  be 
raised.  Parsley-roots  may  be  prit  in,  and  fine 
parsley  obtained  in  March.  Asparagus  may  be 
raised  in  this  way.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  bring  Cucumbers  and  Melons  to  fruit 
in  a  hot -bed:  but  the/;/a;!^s  may  be  raised  there, 
and  afterwards  put  out  in  the  ground  with  great 
advantage  in  point  of  time.  Several  sorts  of 
annual  flowers  and  of  Green-house  plants  may  be 
got  forward  by  a  hot-bed,  which,  without  it,  can 
hardly  be  got  at  all  to  any  great  degree  of  per- 
fection. Of  the  management  of  these  sorts  of 
plants  in  a  hot-bed  I  shall  speak  under  their  se- 
veral names  ;  but  on  the  management  of  hot- 
beds, there  yet  remain  to  be  made  some  obser- 
vations, which  have  a  general  application. 

91.  As  to  heat  and  air  it  will  demand  but  little 
attention  to  manage  well.  But  a  little  Thermo- 
meter, hung  up,  or  laid  down,  in  the  bed,  will 
be  of  use.  The  heat  should  not  exceed  seventy- 
five  degrees  in  the  day  time,  and  si.Tty  at  night. 
If  it  come  down  to  fifty  at  night  it  is  better.  If 
you  cannot  keep  it  down  to  sixty  without  giving 
a  little  air  at  night,  give  it,  by  putting  something 
under  a  light,  or  two  lights,  to  let  in  a  little  of 
the  cold.  For,  always  bear  in  mind,  that,  when 
plants,  of  whatever  kind,  be  drawn  uft,  they 
ire  nearlv  spoiled. 

92.  When  the  Sun  comes  upon  theglass^it 
soon  augments  the  heat;  and  the  air  must  be 
given  immediately  if  possible,  so  as  to  keep  down 
the  heat.  Changes  are  very  sadden  in  March, 
April  and  May  ;  and,  therefore,  somebody  should 
always  be  at  hand  to  attend  to  the  hot-bed.  But, 
if  the  master  be  from  home,  there  is,  surely, 
some  man ;  or,  at  any  rate,  a  wife,  a  son,  or  a 
daughter.  The  labour  is  nothing,  the  trouble 
very  Jittle  indeed,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  a 
small  portion  oi  care. 

93.  It  may  happen  that  the  bed  will  get  too 
cool.  It  may  loose  its  heat  sooner  than  you  could 
wish,  especially  if  you  use  it  for  Cucumber  and 
Melon-plants  after  you  have  used  it  for  things 
that  you  want  earlier  ;  and,  I  shall  show,  that 
this  maybe  very  useful  in  certain  cases.  Now. 
if  the  heat  be  too  much  diminished,  you  may 
easily  restore  it,  thus  :  make  a  little  narrow  hot- 
bed, a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  all  round  the  bed. 
Put  the  dung  together  as  before;  place  it  close 
to  the  bed ;  beat  it  well ;  and  build  it  up,  all  round, 
as  high  as  the  toji  of  the  Frame.  This  is  called 
linijig  ;  and  it  will  give  the  bed  nearly  as  much 
heat  as  it  had  at  first.  If  you  do  not  want  so 
much  heat,  line  only  the  back  of  the  bed;  or  the 
back  and  the  two  ends.  In  short,  take  as  much 
heat  as  you  may  want. 

94.  Before  I  dismiss  the  subject  of  hot  beds, 
I  must  notice,  that  there  are  other  contrivances 
l\\-a.n  fra mes  resorted  to  in  this  kind  of  garden 
work.  A  frame  is,  as  we  here  see,  a  wooden 
construction,  for  lighta  of  glass  to  be  placed  on. 
For  smaller  concerns  there  are  very  convenient 
things,  called  hand  lights  or  hand-glasses.  A 
hand-glass  is  a  square  glass-house  in  miniature. 
Its  sides  are  about  eight  inches  high  from  the 
ground  to  tlje  eves.  The  roof  rises  from  each 
side  in  a  triangular  form,  so  that  it  comes  to  a 
point  at  the  top,  as  a  pyramid  does,  the  base  of 
which  is  a  square.  At  this  point  is  a  stout  ring, 
to  lift  the  hand-glass  about  by.  The  panes  of 
glass  are  fixed  in  lead;  and  the  rim  round  the 
bottom  is  made  of  iron  or  of  wood.  Any  gla- 
zier can  make  these  hand-lights,  and  they  arc 
ijy  no  means  expensive.    Here,  where  th.e  tax 
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A.Mli]Ui3AN  FAllMKH. 


The    Cbtimated  temperature   of  the    Earth   is 

about  48  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  Tlicrmometei-, 

but  as  tlie  tlirce  kinds  of  Earth,  Silicious,  Calca- 

eous,  and  Aluminous,  which  arc  considered  nc- 


upou  -glass  is  so  slight,  they  cannot  be  more 
expensive  than  in  England  ;  and  there  they  do 
not  cost  much  more  than   a  dollar    each.     They 

maybe  made    of   almost   any   size.     About     18  ,,..,.         _  .,     ,.^ 

inches  square  at  the  base  is  a  very  good  size.  InjCessary  to  the  iorniation  ot  pertect  soil,  differ 
the  gardens  near  London  there  are  acres  of |  materially  in  their  powers  of  conducting  the 
rround  covered  with  such  glasses.  It  is  the  |  principle  of  heat,  (or  Caloric,)  we  may  rational- 
custom  there  to  plant  out  cauliliowers  in  the  fall,|ly  i"fer.  '^at  wherever  the  composition  of  the 
and  to  cover  them,  in  severe  weather,  during isoils  is  considerably  altered  in  relation  to  the 
winter,  with  hand-glasses.  A-  hand-glass  raay,|tbree  knuls  of  Earths,  that  the  temperature  is 
in  April,  be  put  over  a  hot-bed  made  with  a i  likewise  materially  affected.  The  hrst  ot  these 
nvheel-barrmv  full  of  t/inie:  It  would  bring  on 'earths  is  a  rapid  conductor  ot  heat,  the  second  is 
caiiba'^e  plants  euoiigh  for  two  or  three  t,-«rrfd-«.v.' moderately  so,  and  the  third  a  very  bad  conduc- 
It  isliandy  to  sow  thin"s  under  in  the  natural  tor;  and  their  affinities  for  moisture  seem  in- 
^n-omid,\n  \.\\&  sprini',  especiallv  flowers  that  are  |VerseIy  with  their  powers  of  conducting  heat, 
to  be  transplanted;  for,  on  the  natural  ground,  it  [From  this  circumstance  we  may  conclude  that 
adds  to  the  heat  in  tUe  dav,  and  keeps  off  cold  ;neitlicr  of  the  three  can  be  left  out  ot  a  soil  Nvith- 
and  sliHit  frost  in  the  night.  Air  is  given,  by  out  injuring  its  aptitude  to  the  retention  of  a  due 
putting^  brick,  or  bit  of  wood,  under  one  of  the  Idegree  of  heat  and  moisture. 
sid"s  of  the  hand-glass.  Thus  we  hnd  that  wherever  sand  very  much 

95  Now  look  back  at  the  Plan  of  the  garden,  predominates  in  a  soil,  its  temperature  becomes 
No  1  is  the  Hot  bed  Ground.  It  is  seventy  feet  I  so  high  and  its  affinity  tor  moisture  so  small,  that 
long  and  thirty-six  wide.  It  is  wide  enough  to  {it  dissipates  all  other  matters  necessary  for  the 
contain  four  rows  of  hot-beds,  with  room  for! growth  of  plants.— Wherever  calcareous  earth 
linings.  But  though  ateuth  part  of  this  should  piedominates  to  excess,  m  a  hncly  divided  state, 
not  be  wanted,  the  nlace  is  «  ivarm  jilace,  and  is!  (from  its  power  of  being  dissolved  by  water,  and 
better  for  tender  things  than  a  colder  place.  The  |its  antisceptic  powers,*)  it  becomes  so  hard  as  to 
entrance  to  it  from  the  Western  door  of  the  1  resist  the  roots  of  vegetables,  consequently  this 
garden  is  convenient  for  the  carrying  in  of  dung,  i^  tlie  most  useless  of  all  soils.  Again :  a  soil  in 
and  for  carrying  it  out  again  for  the  use   of  the  I  which  clay  predominates  to  excess  becomes  so 


garden 


cold   and   moist  that  vegetable  matter  ploughed 


96.  Here  would  be  room  for  a  great  deal  more  '"to  it  remains  so  long  without  fermenting,^  as  to 


beds,  certainly,  than  can  ever  be  wanted  even  iii 
a  gentleman's  garden.  But,  observe,  the  room  is 
no  evil.  Whatever  is  not  used  for  hot-beds  may 
be  applied  to  other  purposes.  This  is  a  sheltered 
spot ;  and,  it  will,  by  and  by  be  seen,  that,  even 
if  not  used  for  hot-beds  at  all ;  such  a  spot  must 
be  of  great  utility. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


AGRICULTURE. 
Dear  Sir,  December  8th,  1822.  _ 

I  am  directed  by  the  Delegation  of  the  uni- 
ted Agricultural  Societies  of  Va.  to  request  that 
the  six  pieces  now  sent  you,  may  be  published 
in  the  American  Farmer. 

Respectfully  vours'  &:c. 
EDMUND  RUFFIN  Sec'y. 
To  John  S.  Skinner. 

PAPERS  DIRECTED  TO  BE  PUBLISHED  BY  THE 
DELEGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES  OF  VIRGINIA,  AT  THEIR  >IEETING 
HELD  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  PETERSBURG,  ON 
•WEDNESDAY    THE    7tH    INSTANT. 

No.  I. 

^  Communication  frotv  Dr.  U  illiam  J-  Cocke, 
read  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Susnex, 
on  the  14th  of  Alay,  1822. 

Wishing  to  elicit  from  others  information  on 
the  following  subjects,  I  am  induced  to  offer  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Society  the  following 
crude  observations  on,  the  proper  tempera- 
ture OF  Soils  :  The  comparative  advanta- 
ges OF  Green  or  Dry  Vegetable  Matter 
ploughed  into  Land,  and  the  application 

OF  ALL  other  VeGETAHLE  AND  AnIMAL  MA- 
NURES. 

Proper  Temperature  of  Soils. 
As  far  as  my  limited  lesearches  into  the  Sci- 
ence of  Agriculture  have  extended,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  a  single  instance  in  which,  the 
proper  temperature  of  Soils  has  been  the  parti- 
cular subject  of  any  essay — nor  has  the  subject 
excited  that  degree  of  attention  which  in  my 
humble  opinion  it  eminently  deserves. — It  is  uni- 
versally agreed,  that  a  portion  of  heat  is  essential 
to  the  melioration  of  all  soils,  and  the  growth  of 
every  vegetable;  but  what  that  degree  is,  has 
not  vet  been  asrcrtuiiied. 


be  nearly  useless  to  the  succeeding  crop.  To  th 
it  may  lie  said,  that  a  soil  composed  properly  of 
sand  and  clay,  would  remove  the  above  objections. 
True  :  but  these  two  earths  have  no  chemical  ac- 
tion on  any  thing  which  comes  in  contact  with 
them.  The  different  acids  formed  in  tlic  process 
of  fermentation  are  left  free  in  the  soil  and  act 
manifestly  to  the  disadvantage  of  all  vegetables 
fit  for  the  consumption  of  man  or  animals.  Water 
is  likewise  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  s  i  much 
so,  that  a  soil  retaining  an  undue  quantity,  be- 
comes cold  and  sterile. 

Dry    or    Green     Vegetable    Matter  Ploughed 
into  Land. 

But  few  subjects  deserve  more  extensively  the 
attention  of  Farmers  than  this,  particularly  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  where  we  are  compel 
led  to  depend  principally  on  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  the  soil  for  the  nourishment  of  the  fu 
ture  crops  ;  and  there  is  no  subject  treated  of, 
in  the  books  on  Agriculture,  which  1  have  had  iin 
opportunity  of  reading,  on  which  there  is  a  great 
er  contrariety  of  opinion.  From  the  jien  of  Col. 
John  Taylor,  who  may  be  justly  considered  the 
father  of  Agriculture  in  this  state,  we  find  the 
fol  owing  remarks.  Arator,  pages  8ha  d69.No.l8. 

"  Wood  and  all  the  vegetables  of  softer  tex- 
"  ture,  are  exposed  to  the  effects  of  putrefaction 
"  and  evaporation,  in  a  degree  so  far  below  the 
"  water,  that  a  complete  dressing  of  atmospheric- 
"  al  manure  conveyed  in  the  vegetable  vehicle, 
"  will  discover  its  benefit  for  years,  whilst  one 
"  conveyed  in  rain  will  disappear  in  a  few  weeks. 
"  It  follows  that  the  nearer  the  vegetable  vehicle 
"  of  manure  from  the  atmosphere,  approaches 
"to  wood,  the  longer  it  will  last,  and  that  the 
"  nearer  it  approaches  to  water  the  shorter  it 
"  will  last.  If  this  principle  is  sound,  a  point  of 
"  great  importance  to  the  enclosing  system  is 
"  settled  :  whether  it  is  better  to  plough  in  vege- 
"  tablev  in  a  succulent  or  dry  state  ?  Every  ex- 
"  perinjent  I  have  ever  made,  decides  in  favour 
'•of  the  latter;  and  these  decisions  correspond 
"  with  the  requisition  of  ourtheory." 

The  foregoing  extract  from  Arator,  conveys. 


*    IViis  /lower  seems  to   be  reversed  when  the 
yuantify  does  not  exceed  15  or  2Q /ter  cent. 


very  pointedly,  the  opinion,  that  the  more  putre- 
faction and  evaporation  can  be  retained  in  the 
soil,  the  greater  \»ill  be  the  advantage  gained  by 
the  ajjplication  of  vegetable  matter. 

Just  the  reverse  of  this  opinion,  we  find  from 
the  pen  of  Judge  Peters,  as  expressed  in  the  se- 
contl  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia 
Agricultural  Society,  and  the  opinion  of  the  ap- 
plication of  green  vegetable  matter  and  quick 
fermentation  strongly  inculcated,  as  the  best  mode 
for  the  melioration  of  the  soil. 

In  the  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  by 
Sir  (umphrey  Davy,  we  find  the  following  obser- 
vations, p.  249.  "  When  green  crops  are  to  be 
"  employed  for  enriching  a  soil  they  should  be 
"  ploughed  in,  if  it  be  possible,  when  in  flower  or 
"at  the  time  the  flower  is  beginning  to  appear, 
"  for  it  is,  at  this  period,  that  they  contain  the 
"  largest  quantity  of  soluble  matter,  and  that  their 
"  leaves  are  most  active  in  forming  nutritive 
"  matter." 

Again  in  Sir  .John  Sinclair's  code  of  Agricul- 
ture, Appendix,  page  374.  "  When  manure  is 
deficient,  the  ploughing  in  a  green  crop  of  peas, 
of  Biick-Wheat,  &c.  has  often  been  resorted  to  : 
but  this  practice  is  not  found  to  answer.  Buck- 
AMieat  was  ploughed  in  for  several  years  in  Lin- 
colnshire as  a  manure  but  ultimately  given  up,  as 
doing  no  good." 

This  sentence  is  immediately  followed  by  a 
note  by  the  American  Editor.  "  Very  diflTerent 
•'  is  the  result  of  practice  in  this  country.  The 
"  su])erior  condition  of  much  of  the  old  tillage 
"  land  of  Pennsylvania  may  be  fairly  attributed 
"  to  turning  in  green  Crops  of  Clover  and  Buck- 
■  Wheat." 

In  the  foregoing  extracts  we  find  evidence  on 
both  sides  of  this  imi)ortant  question  which  leaves 
the  farmer,  who  reads  for  his  impnivement,  at  a 
loss  to  which  side  to  give  credence  ;  nor  can  his 
own  experience  settle  the  question,  until  he  has 
fairly  experimented  on  every  variety  of  soil  that 
comes  under  his  management,  without  having  re- 
ference to  the  principles  heretofore  laid  down. 

Vegetable  matter  (other  circumstances  being 
favouraule)  will  commence  fermentation  at  the 
temperature  of  55  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  Ther- 
mometer, and  the  disposition  to  fermentation  in- 
creases with  increased  temperature  until  the 
temperature  arises  to  90  degrees.  Sixty-seven 
and  a  half  is  the  middle  of  these  two  extremes  ; 
which  we  will  take  as  the  standard  degree  at 
which  fermentation  would  go  on  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  the  soil. 

Should  this  and  the  foregoing  propositions  be 
true,  we  may  conclude,  that  whenever  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  rises  above  the  standard  (or 
674  degrees)  it  will  be  necessary  to  plough  the 
vegetable  matter  into  the  land  in  that  state,  (dry,) 
best  calculated  to  resist  fermentation,  and  when- 
ever it  falls  below  the  standard  temperature,  it 
will  be  best  to  plough  it  in,  in  that  state  (green) 
which  is  best  calculated  to  promote  fermentation. 
This  brings  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  the 
opinions  heretofore  quoted  are  correct  as  far  as 
they  were  governed  by  the  particular  soils  and 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  formed  : 
but  incorrect  in  a  general  point  of  view,  as  a 
standard  from  which  a  farmer  should  tlraw  his 
opinions  for  the  management  of  his  farm. 

In  the  Spring  of  1819,  I  subjected  these  opi- 
nions to  the  test  of  one  experiment — on  two  pie- 
ces of  land  about  equally  fertile,  but  one  a. warm 
light  soil,  and  the  other  a  close  cold  adhesive 
soil  :  on  each  of  these  a  quantity  of  dry  vegeta- 
bles was  put,  under  circumstances  as  nearly 
equal  as  I  could  make  them,  and  they  were  both 
tended  in  corn  in  the  same  way.  The  corn  on 
the  light  land  was  immediately  benefitted  and 
continued  to  improve  throughout  the  year,  whilst 
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that  on  the  other  received  no  apparent  benefit, 
nor  has  the  land  of  the  last  been  benefitted  on  a 
ratio  half  equal  to  the  first. 

On  the  a/i/ilicalion  of  all  other    Vegetable   and 
minimal  Manures. 
I  will  introduce  this  subject  by  another  quota- 
tion from  the  pen  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  p.  6,     "  There 


it  is  equally    our  duty  and  inclinution  to  succunil) 
to  the  general  feelings  of  o\ir  patrons. 

In  tiie  last  Farmer  a  letter  was  inserted  from 
a  late  number  of  the  London  Farmer's  Jn\irnal 
on  the  coniparati\e  qualities  and  merits  of  the 
"  ImiM-ovcd  Short  Horn"  and  "Herefordshire" 
cattle — which  went  to  declare  and  estubli.-ih  a 
preference  of  the  former.     A  subsequent  arrival 


has  been  no  question  on  which  more.'^'ffcrenceL    j  ,       Journal  of  a  later  date,  and  puts  into 


"  of  opinion  has  existed,  than  that  «f  the  state 
"  in  wliich  mwiure  oui^ht  to  be  plouglicd  into 
"  land,  whether  recent  or  when  it  has  gone  ^^^^^^ 
"  through  tho  process  of  fermentation,  si"'' ''"^jnot" 
"question  is  still  a  subject  of  discussion  ;  but 
"  whoever  will  refer  to  the  simplest  principles  ot 
"  chemistry,  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  sub- 
"  ject.  As'  soon  as  aung  begins  to  decompose,  it 
"throws  oft"  its  volatile  parts,  which  are  the 
"  most  valuable  and  the  most  efficient. — Dung 
"  which  has  fermented,  so  as  to  become  a  mere 
"  soft  cohesive  mass,  has  generally  lost  fi-om  one 
"third  to  one  half  of  its  most  useful  constituent 
"elements:  it  evidently  should  be  applied  as 
"  soon  as  fermentation  begins,  that  it  may  exert 
"  its  full  action  upon  the  plant,  and  lose  none  of 
"  its  nutritive  powers." 

This  sentence  would  have  been  sufficient  of 
itsell,  to  point  out  the  proper  time  at  which  ma- 
nure,'composed  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
should  be  applied,  and  no  doubt  there  would 
have  been  a  greater  unanimity  of  opinion  en  this 
subject,  was  there  not  some  other  circumstance 
affecting  it,  than  its  particular  state  of  fermenta- 
tion at  the  time  of  its  application.  '1  his  circum- 
stance 1  conceive  to  be  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  nature's  great  laboratory,  and  it  is  to  this 
we  n.ay  atli  ibute  Uie  great  diversity  of  opinion 
on  this  otherwise  simple  subject.  But  however 
diversified  this  opinion  may  be,  we  can  discover 
a  beautiful  concatenation  o'f  idea  in  the  several 
authors  on  Agriculture.  Thus  wherever  one 
recommends  the  use  of  green  vegetable  matter, 
he  will  likewise  recommend  the  use  of  well  rot- 
ted manure,  and  where  one  recommends  the  use 
of  dry  vegetable  matter  he  will  advise  undigest- 
ed manure. 

This  is  extensively  shown  in  the  writings  of 
Judge  Peters,  and  Col.  John  Taylor,  the  first  re- 
commending green  vegetable  matter  and  well 
rotted  manure,  with  other  means  of  promoting 
decomposition,  such  as  lime,  burning,  &c.  which 
Shews  that  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  decompo- 
sition on  his  soil :  whilst  on  the  other  hand.  Col. 
Taylor  recommends  dry  vegetable  matter,  and 
undic.esled    manure,   shewing  that   the  land  on 


our  hands  a  rf/ily  to  the  commciiicaiton  ju 
referred  to — It  seems  but  fair  to  hear  both  sides; 
audi  atlcram  fiaricm,  is  a  maxim  as  sound,  if 
old,  as  the  principle  of  Justice  it  incul- 
cates. Moreover,  we  have  these  identical  breeds 
now  in  our  country,  in  the  hands  of  Williams 
and  Jacques  in  Massachussetts — Powell  in  Penn- 
sylvania— Lloyd  in  Maryland  and  Clay  in  Ken- 
tucky. Their  ofl'spring  will  soon  be  for  sale,  and 
it  is  biit  fair  that  before  the  publick  make  in- 
vestments of  their  capital  in  this  way,  they 
should  be  enabled  as  far  as  is  practicable  by  in- 
quiry and  discussion,  to  decide  correctly.  For 
these  cattle  high  pricfH  must  and  ought  to  be 
paid,  unless  their  ownei-s  are  expected  to  under- 
value the  objects  of  their  own  enterprise  and 
publick  spirit. 

Edit.  Am,  Farmer. 

ON  MR.  RHODES'S  LETTER. 

Lynch  Court,  near  Leominster, 
Oct.  12,  1822. 
Sir, 
I  MEvKR  remember  to  have  read  any  thing  ni 
your  Journal  that  created  so  much  astonishment 
as  the  letter  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  in  your  last  paper 
From  the  tenour  of  that  epistle,  any  one  would 
be  led  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  first-rate  judge 
of  stock  ;  that  he  had  travelled  many  miles 
had  given  up  much  time,  and  bestowed  great 
pains  in  the  investigation  of  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  the  two  celcbr:  ti.d  oreeds,  which  he  wished  to 
compare,  and  above  all,  that  it  was  his  own  unbi- 
assed opinion  which  he  gave.  Now  I  challenge 
Mr.  Rhodes  to  deny,  that  the  comments  he  has 
made  on  both  breeds  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
Whitaker,  who  accompanied  him  on  both  tours. 
This  deception  on  the  public  is  what  1  object  to, 
and  the  only  reason  that  induced  me  to  reply 
his  Utter.  Mr.  Rhodes  speaks  so  decidedly 
the  first  person,  without  ever  naming  his 
companion,  that  the  public  must  conclude  it  was 
his  own  opinion  which  he  gave.  He  says  "  / 
have  a  long  time  had  an  anxious  wish  to  examine 
the  question,"  &c.  "  /  last  year  made  a  tour  into 
the  .North,  and  am  now  returned  from  a  similar 


which  he  operates  has  the  power  of  rotting  jouj.„ey  of  five  hundred  miles  in  Herefordshire,'' 
whatever  is  ploughed  into  it  to  excess,  whicliUj^j.^  "  Nothing  short  of  a /if?-so;ia/ examination," 
renders   it  necessary  to  make  use  of  such  appli-U^c.  He   adds,   "  If  7  have  given  it   (that  is,  his 


cations  as  are  best  calculated  to  resist  fermenta- 
tion and  evaporation. 

"  The  foregoing  observations  are  respectfully 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Society, 
under  the  hope  that  some  member  more  compe- 
tent will  improve  upon  them,  by 

WILLIAM  J.  COCKE. 


Improved  short  horn — and  Herefordshire 
BREED  OK  Cattle — their  relative  merits. 
A  correspondent  has  gi\  en  u'.  to  understand 
that  he  thinks  we  are  giving  too  much  space  to 
discussions  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  cattle  of 
difTerent  races — is  it  so?  We  desire  to  conform  to 
the  general  wish  ;  but  we  believe  that  the  subject 
of  Live  Stock  and  its  improvement  in  this  country 
is  every  day  rising  into  greater  importance,  and 
that  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  question,  warrants 
our  continued  attention  to  it,  until  it  shall  have 
t>een  fully  developed  in  all  its  views— if  wrong 


opinion)  with  impartiality,  it  will,  I  hope,  receive 
candid  attention."  I  think.  Sir,  I  may  venture 
to  affirm,  that  the  impression  left  on  the  mind  of 
any  man  who  reads  this  letter  must  be,  that  he 
had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  opinion  of 
a  gentleman,  who  had  turned  the  powers  of  his 
highly  cultivated  mind  to  the  investigation  of  an 
important  question  with  patience,  with  zeal,  and, 
above  all,  with  impartiality.  What  must  be  his 
astonishment  on  learning,  that  instead  of  this  be- 
ing the  case,  he  had  been  reading  the  opinion 
ef  a  Yorkshire  Farmer,  who  is  a  great  breed- 
er of  Short-horns,  and  who  has  a  sale  of 
Short-homed  stock  advertised  in  the  same 
paper  as  this  letter  appeared  in,  and  to 
which  it  forms  a  very  pretty  puh'!  If  I  thought 
it  necessary,  I  could  easily  she^v  that  the  opinion 
given  of  the  Herefords  is  erronei!^s,  and  tiua  ail 
the  good  qualities  ascribed  to  the  Short  horns,  are 
possessed  in  a  more  eminent  degree  by  the  Here 
ford  cattle,  especially  as  to  quality  of  meat  :  per- 


as  a  yearling,  but  ever  after  he  will  be  superior; 
and  as  that  is  an  age  at  which  no  beast  is  killed, 
I  sec  no  adviint.ige  in  it.  Mr.  Rhodes  says,  that 
Herefords  do  not  acquire  so  great  a  stature,  or 
lay  on  fitsh  so  fast  as  the  Short-horns.  As  proof 
is  belter  than  assertion,  I  hereby  challci;ge  Mr. 
Kliodes  to  s'.cw  a  Short-horuid  cow,  from  any 
part  of  England,  against  a  Hereford  out  of  my 
own  stork,  that  laid  abroad  last  winter,  .and  eat 
nothing  but  straw  till  the  latter  end  of  February, 
in  hopes  of  getting  her  to  stand  to  the  bull.  The 
cows  to  be  slaugiitered  on  the  1st  of  March  ;  the 
heaviest  cows  to  lie  the  winner,  for  fifty  guineas, 
provided  the  cov/  shewn  by  Mr.  Rhodes  is  as  old 
;is  mine  (14  years)  ;  and  thatthe  acceptance  of  this 
challenge  is  announced  to  me  within  one  week  af- 
this  letter  appears  in  your  J-unial  ;  and  that 
the  cow  has  not  been  more  than  one  year  feeding. 
There  is  another  point  in  this  gentleman's  letter, 
wliich  is  also  calculated  to  make  an  erroneous  im- 
pression. Where  he  says,  he  is  just  returned  from 
a  tour  of  500  miles  in  Herefordshire  and  the  ad- 
joining counties,  forthe  purpose  of  examining  the 
cattle  of  the  Herefordshire  breed,  one  is  natural- 
ly led  to  sufipose  that  lie  passed  a  considerable 
time  in  that  county  ;  however,  I  believe  the  fact 
to  be,  that  he  .'■pent  but  one  day  in  the  investi- 
gation of  their  merits,  with  the  exception  of 
an  evening  at  my  house.  Mr.  Rhodes  wrote  to 
sav,  that  he  and  Mr.  Whittaker  would  come 
to  me  on  a  certain  day  ;  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, Mr.  R.  arrived  alone,  (Mr.  Whittaker 
having  made  an  engagem.ent  elsewhere)  ;  he 
arri\  ed  aljout  dinner  time  :  in  the  evening  we 
walked  out  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  during 
which  time  I  shewed  him  above  a  hundred  beasts. 
I  do  not  recollect  that  he  touched  more,  than 
one  or  two,  saying,  he  knew  but  little  of  the 
matter  himself,  and  that  he  relied  entirely  on 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Whittaker,  in  whose  com- 
pany he  would  visit  me  again,  when  they  would 
notice  the  different  animals  more  particularly : 
however,  I  saw  him  no  more,  as  1  understood 
they  sacrificed  the  express  object  of  their  jourj 
ney'to  paying  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  some  friend i 
or  relatives  of  Mr.  Whittaker,  who  happene  1 
to  be  at  Cheltenham;  in  their  return  from  whic  • 
place,  they  in  one  day  made  a  very  rapid  survey  of 
several  gentlemen's  stocks,  which  Mr.  Rhodes 
seems  to  think  was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  "  careful  examination,"  and  to  decide 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  these  rival  breeds. 
\\\t\\  respect  to  the  observations  on  the  peculiai' 
properties  of  the  Hereford  cattle,  I  shall  make 
but  one  remark,  which  1  think  will  be  sufficient 
to  shew  that  the  hasty  view  these  gentlemen 
took  of  them  could  not  enable  them  to  decide  ac- 
curately. Mr.  R.says,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  re 
marks,  "The  hair  of  ail  was  very  short."  I  .should 
like  to  know  how  it  could  be  otherwise  in  the  mid 
die  of  June  I  I  feel  satisfied  that  Mr.  Rhodes  had 
no  intention  to  impose  on  the  public,  and  tluit  he 
will  rcf.dily  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
here  stated,  as  I  believe  him  to  be  too  honour- 
aole  to  take  any  improper  advantage,  or  to  make 
;my  unfair  statement  intentionally  ;  and  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  he  has  been  led 
into  his  present  error.  I  trust  he  will  ex(,useth2 
liberty  1  have  taken  in  commenting  thus  freely 
on  his  letter,  but  as  many  others  are  inttrested 
in  the  discussion  besides  myself,  I  could  not  let 
it  pass  unnoticed. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  humble  Serv't, 

J.  R.  SMYTHIES. 


FROM  THE  ALBANY  ARGUS. 

Bread. — The  following  important  improvement 

in  the  composition  of  bread,  the  essential  staiF  of 

life,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  community. — 

haps,  the  Hereford  may  not  be  so  large  or  so  tat  j  jt  has  lately  been  introduced  into  a  respectable 
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family  in  this  city,  jiiidis  pronounced  supei-ior  to 
anv  otlicr  \\'hocver  makes  the  experiment, 
will  never  aftei'wards  use  bakers,'  bread  when 
this  kind  can  be  had.  Independent  of  a  great 
saving,  the  bread  is  spungy,  light,  and  remarka- 
bly sv.eet.  The  expense  of  baking  is  nothing  to 
those  who  use  cooking  stoves 

1st.  Take  equal  quantities  of  mealy  potatoes 
and  superfine  flour. 

2d.  Peal  and  boil  the  potatoes,  using  the  same 
water  to  mash  them  in  ;  which  should  be  done  as 
fine  as  flour. 

3d.  Add,  (for  three  common  loaves,)  a  table 
spoon  full  of  fine  salt,  and  sufficient  yeast 

4th.'  Mix  the  bread,  and  let  it  rise  ;  bake  it 
about  one  hour  gradually. 

L.\RGE  CATTLK. 

The  New-Haven  Register  of  Saturday  men 
tions,  that  a  few  days  previously,  three  oxen 
passed  through  that  city,  on  their  way  to  New 
York,  which  weighed,  according  to  the  patent 
scales  of  L.  Bishop,  Esq.  as  follows,  to  wit — 3080 
— 2570 — 2546.  These  oxen  were  raised  and  fat 
tencd  by  Col.  Chapin,  of  Springfield,  Mass. — 
Those  cattle,  we  are  this  morning  informed, 
have  arrived  in  this  city,  and  will  be  exhibited 
a  few  days,  commencing  to-morrow,  at  the  build- 
ing in  Broadway,  near  the  intersection  of  Pearl 
street.  We  are  informed  that  a  year  or  two 
ago  Col.  Chapin  sold  a  pair  of  oxen  in  Boston 
for  gl050,  neither  of  which  weighed  as  much  as 
the  largest  of  the  first  mentioned  oxen.  It  re 
mains  to  be  seen  whether  the  New-Yorkers  will 
be  as  liberal  as  the  Bostonians.  About  ten  day 
since,  the  n  ate  of  the  largest  of  these  three  oxen 
died,  and  more  than  300  pounds  of  rough  tallow 
was  taken  out  of  him,  exclusive  of  the  kidney 
tallow. — A'e'iv  Yor/c/tajie?: 


IMPORTANT  INVENTION. 
A  gentleman  of  this  state,  to  whom  this  coun 
try  is  much  indebted  for  his  former  inventions, 
has  lately  completed  a  machine  for  cutting  fii 
from  skitis,  without  injury  to  the  Pelt,  which  has 
heretofore  been  rendered  useless  for  leather.  It  is 
also  ascertained,  that  this  machine  will  shear  cloth 
much  better  than  any  machine  now  in  use.  One 
man  can  cut,  with  this  machine,  the  fur  from  1000 
skins  per  day,  or  shear  2500  yards  of  cloth — 
whereas  the  cutting  of  the  fur  from  50  skins  oi 
shearing  150  yards  of  cloth,  is  considered  a  day't 
work,  by  the  present  mode  of  cutting  and  shearing. 
Thus  there  is  a  saving  of  19-20ths  of  the  labour 
— the  fur  cut  by  this  machine,  is  pronounced,  by 
good  judges,  to  be  better  than  that  cut  in  the 
usual  way.  Considering  the  great  saving  of  skins, 
(particularly  the  seal,)  and  labour,  we  must  pro 
nounce  it  one  of  the  most  important  inventions 
■which  has  honored  our  country. 

Bonton  Palladium 


Power  of  the  Horse. — The  couriers  of  Russia 
travel  from  Petersburgh  to  Tobolsk,  a  distance 
of  19  deg.  26  min.  in  twelve  days.  Their  rate 
of  travelling  is  of  course  about  one  hundred 
miles  a  day.  What,  in  equestrian  phrase,  is 
called  a  great  mover,  will,  without  pressing,  trot 
640  yards  in  eighty  seconds. 

A'c'iU  ErTgland  Parmer. 

Peeding  Cows  with  Cabbages. — ^Wheii  cab' 
bages  are  given  to  milch  cows,  the  decayed  and 
musty  leaves  must  be  taken  off,  or  they  will  im- 
part a  bad  taste  to  the  milk  and  butter. — lb. 

Variiish  for  Iron  or  Steel. — The  Nantucket  In- 
quirer states  that  "  A  permanent  varnish  is  ob 
tained  by  rubbing  iron  in  a  state  nearly  red  hot, 
with  the  horny  hoofs  of  cattle,  which  are  pre- 


And  thine  the  voice,  that  on  the  midnight  sea 
Melts  the  rude  mariner  with  thoughts  of  home. 
Peopling  the  gloom  with  all  he  longs  to  see. 
Spirit  !  I've  built  a  shrine  ;  and  thou  hast  come, 
\nd  on  its  altar  closed — for  ever  closed  tliy 
plume  ! 


^mas  i^iiiami^iB. 


viously  dipped  in  a  small  portion  of  oil  ;  thisj 
process  is  auserted  to  afi^ord  the  best  defence! 
from  the  destructive  influence  of  air  and  humi- 
dity.— Ibid. 

^o^— 

FROM  THE  LONDON  FARMER'S  JOURNAL. 

ON  PREPARING  SEED  WHEAT. 

Close  House,  County  of  Durham, 
Sept.  29,  1822. 
Sir, 
I  beg  to  inform  your  agricultural  readers,  that 
I  have  a  second  time  tried  an  experiment  in  pre- 
paring wheat  for  seed,  and  now  wish  that  the  re- 
sult may,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
paper,  be  generally  known,  as  it  has  been  attend- 
ed with  considerable  benefit.  Instead  of  stale 
urine,  I  used  whale  oil,  and  afterwards  dredged 
it  well  (asusual)  with  slacked  lime: three  gallons 
is  q\iite  sufticient  for  a  quarter,  and  may  be  laid  on 
best  from  the  gardener's  watering  pan.  The  seed 
ought  to  be  well  stirred  both  before  and  after 
liming.  The  expense  is  trifling,  and  I  am  certain 
will  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results 
The  seed  is  enriched  thereby,  and  nourished, 
and  that  too  in  a  more  certain  way  than  by  ma- 
nure, and  at  the  same  time  less  expensive.  The 
ear  is  stGuter  (as  may  be  found  on  comparison,) 
the  crop  more  abundant,  and  every  way  iuperior. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedieifLt  servant, 

JOSEPH  FAIRBURN. 

A  FILLY  SUCKLED  BY  HER  GRAND-DAM 

EIGHT  YEARS   AFTER    HAVING    HAD 

HER  LAST  FOAL. 

Pleasant  Plains,  near  Attnapolis,  7 
August  2ith,  1821.     3 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq^  IaGENTS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  inform  .J7=  Complete  sets  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
you  of  a  remarkable  circumstance,  which  hap- ; vols,  of  the  "  Am  rican  Farmer,"  new  and  cor- 
pened  at  my  Farm,  near  Annapolis.  On  the  30th;,-ected  Editions,  can  be  had  of  tlie  following  cei- 
of  April,  I  had  a  fine  promising  Filly  foaled,  seven;  sons;  price  of   which,  bound,  $5  per  vol.  or  g4 

weeks  after,  the  mother  died;  I  then  thought  best;  in  Sheets  ; 

to  put  the  filly  in  a  small  lot,  with  the  intention jM.  CAREY  &  SONS  and  E.  LITTELL,  PAi- 

to  raise  her  by  hand,  but  finding  her  rather  lone- j         ludel/ihia. 

some,  I   put  ahorse  in  with  her  to  be  company  ;|\V.  A.  COLMAN,  A'ew-YorH: 

having  use    for   the  Horse,  I   took  him  out,  and  WELLS  &  LILLEY,  Boston. 

then  put  a  Mare  in  his  place  ;   in  the  coiirse  of  PETER  COTTOM,  Richmond,  Va. 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  27.  1822. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  f,7  25 — Howard  st. 
Superfine,  g6  87 J— Wharf,  do.  0  12i — Wlieat, 
white,  gl  35  to  i  38— Red  do.,  ^1  27  to  1  30 — 
Rye.  70  to  72  cents — Corn,  60  to  63  cts. — 
Oats,  35  to  37^  cents—  Beef,  live  cattle,  ,^5 
to  -515  50  per  cwt. — Beef,  8  cents  per  lb. 
— Bacon,  round,  10  to  11  cts. — Pork  §4  50 
to  5  50  per  clb.-~»6  to  8  cts.  per  lb. — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  ^1  37^  to  1  50 — Peas, 
l)lack  eyed,  S.'i  to  60  cts. — Clover  seed,  j59  to  10 — 
Timotliy  seed,  4^  to  g5 — Flax  seed,  75  to  SO 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  34  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings, 
No.  1,  ,JS3  62A  per  bbl.— No.  2,  g3  371- Fine 
salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  75 — 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb — Eggs,  25  cts.  per  doz. 
— Turkeys,  $1  25— Geese,  28  to  37 i  cts. — 
Chickens,  gl  50  per  doz. — Straw,  ^10  per  ton — 
Hay,  %\7. 

iVIaryland  Tobacco — of  the  fine  qualities,  none 
in  the  market — Good  Patuxent,  %(i  to  8,  scarce 
— Inferior,  ^2  to  5,  plenty  and  dull — seconds,  ^1 
to  S — Very  little  doing  in  the  market. 


two  days,  my  servant  can;e  to  me,  and  said,  that 
the  Mare  had  milk,  and  the  Filly  had  been  suck- 
ing. I  went  immediately  with  him  to  the  lot, 
and  to  convince  myself  of  the  fact,  I  made  him 
milk  her  before  I  left  him,  as  I  was  a  little 
doubtful  of  his  word.     The  Mare  is  now  raising 

the    Filly    and    gives  a     quanlity   of    milk. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  has  been  eight 
years  ago  since  she  had  a  foul,  and  the  last  one 
was  the  mother  of  the  Filly  wlitch  she  is  now 
aising.  If  you  think  pi-oper  to  give  the  above  a 
place  in  your  paper,  for  the  benefit  of  farmers 
and  those  that  are  inclined  to  raise  their  own 
Horses,  you  will  much  oblige 

Your  Respectful, 

Humble  Servant, 
JOHN  A.  GRAMMER. 

DOMESTIC  LOVE. 
Domestic  Love  !  not  in  proud  palace  halls. 
Is  often  seen  thy  beauty  to  abide ; 
Thy  dwelling  is  in  lowly  cottage  walls. 
That  in  the  thickets  of  the  \Voodbine  hide  ; 
With  hum  of  bees  around,  and  from  the  side 
Of  woody  lulls  some  little  bubbling  spring, 
Shining  along  thro'  banks  with  harebells  dyed  ; 
And  many  a  bird  to  warble  on  the  wing, 
\\'hen  Morn  her  saffron  robe  o'erheaven  and  earth 
doth  fling. 

O  '  love  of  loves  ! — to  thy  white  hand  is  givon 
Of  earthly  hapiiiness  the  golden  key! 
Thine  are  the  joyous  hours  of  winter's  Even, 
When   the  babes  cling  around  their  father's 
knee  ; 


E.  THAYER,  Charleston,  S.C. 
JOSEPH  GALES,  Raleigh,  A'.  C. 

The  fourth  volume,  now  publishing,  can  be 
forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  Lbiited  States,  on 
application  being  made,  bv  letter  or  otherwise,  to 

J.  S.  SKINNER,  Baltimore. 


LOOMIS&METCALF,   J 
JTTOR.A'IES  isr  COUNSELLORS  AT LA1\\ 

V\'ill  transact  Land  Agency  Business,  in  the 
north  part  of  the  state,  particularly  in  Stark,  Co- 
lumbiana, Tuscarawas  and  Wayne  counties;  as 
purchasing  from  individuals,  or  at  the  public 
Land  Oificcs  ;  selling,  conveying,  paying  over 
taxes,  or  giving  information  relative  to  lands, 
delinquent  for  taxes,  and  advertised  by  county 
auditors  for  sale,  &c.  They  will  regularly  at- 
tend the  courts  in  the  abovementioncd  counties, 
and  punctually  discharge  any  jjrofessional  busi- 
ness that  may  be  committed  to  their  care. 

Communications  addressed  to  them  (post  paid) 
will  receive  early  attention. 

Canton,  .'itark  county,  Ohio,  .\'ov.  1822. 


Printed  every  Friday  at  J54  per  annum,  for  John 
S.  Skinner,  Editor,  by  Joseph  Robin  son,  at  the 
North  West  corner  of  Market  and  Belvidere- 
strects,  Baltimore  ;  where  every  descri/ition  oj 
Book  and .hb printing  is  executed  with  neatness 
and  dcs/iatch — Ordei's  from  a  distance  for  Print 
iug  or  Binding,  with  pi-oper  directions,  prompt- 
ly attended  to,  addressed  to  J.  Robinson,  Bal 
tjmore. 
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THE  AMERICAN  GARDENER  ; 
Or  a  Treatine  on  the  Situation,  Soil,  Fencing 
mid  I,aying-Out  of  Gardens  ;  on  the  making 
and  Alanaging  of  Hot  Beds  and  Creen-Hoitn- 
es  ;  and  on  the  Pro/iaga/ion  and  Cztllivation 
of  the  several  sorts  of  Vegetables,  llcrb^, 
Fruits    and    Flowers. 

(Continued  from   page  304.) 

CHAPTER  n.  Continued. 

ON  THE  MAKING  AND  MANAGING 
GREEN -HOUSES. 

97.  My  object  is  not  to  treat  of  any  thing  very 
exjiensive  or  very  curious.  There  are  persons, 
whose  taste  greatly  differs  from  mine  in  regard  to 
shrubs  and  flowers;  and  I  by  no  means  pretend 
to  sav  tliat  mine  is  tlie  best.  But,  I  can  treat  of 
nothing  tliat  I  do  not  understand,  that  is  to  say, 
of  nothing  witli  regard  to  which  I  have  not  had 
experience.  My  study,  as  to  gardening,  lias 
always  been  directed  towai-ds  things  that  please 
X.\it  senses:  in  vegetables,  things  that  please  the 
palate,  and  that,  to  use  the  common  saying,  are 
good  to  eat:  in  shrubs  and  flowers,  things  that 
delight  the  sight  or  the  smelt.  Mere  botanical 
curiosities,  as  they  are  called,  I  never  took  de- 
light in.  If  the  merit  of  a  plant  or  a  flower  is 
not  to  be  discovered  without  close  and  somewhat 
painful  examination,  it  has  always  appeared  to 
me  not  worth  the  looking  for.  There  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  tnore  curious  in  one  plant,  or  flower,  than 
in  another.  They  are  all  equally  curious  ;  they 
are  equally  objects  of  wonder.  There  is  more 
of  rareness,  in  England,  in  the  Indian  Corn  than 
in  the  Cowslip ;  but  here,  the  Cowslip  would 
have  the  merit  of  rareness.  The  ice-plant,  the 
egg  plant,  and  many  others,  have  oddity  to  re- 
commend them  ;  but,  after  all,  oddity  is  but  a 
poor  recommendation.  What  are  thousands  of 
these  when  compared  to  a  single  rose  bush  in 
bloom  ! 

98.  I  am  rather  anticipating  here;  but,  I 
wished  to  explain  why  I  do  not  recommend  any 
\ery  great  pains  in  the  aff"air  of  a  green-house. 
The  filants  to  keep  in  such  a  place  I  will  talk  of 
hereafter.  At  present  I  am  to  speak  of  the 
making  and  the  jnanaging  of  such  a  place. 

99.  A  green-house  is  for  the  purpose  of  ha- 
ving plants  and  flowers  flourishing,  or  at  least,  in 
verdure  and  in  bloom  in  ruinter.  The  best  place 
for  a  green-house,  is,  near  the  dwelling  house, 
and,  it  should  be  actually  joined  to  the  dwelling 
house,  one  of  the  rooms  of  which  should  have 
ivindo-ii's  looking  into  the  green  house,  which  lat- 
ter, however,  must  face  the  South.  When  the 
thing  can  be  thus  contrived,  it  is  very  pretty. 
It  renders  a  long  winter  shorter  in  appearance  ; 
and,  in  such  cases,  appearances  are  realities.  A 
door,  opening  from  a  parlour  into  a  green-house, 
makes  the  thing  very  pleasant ;  and  especially 
in  a  country  like  America,  where,  for  six  months, 
every  thing  like  verdure  is  completely  absent 
fi'om  the  fields  and  gardens.  And,  if'  the  ex- 
pense be  but  small,  such  a  pleasure  may,  surely, 
be  aflTorded  to  the  females  of  a  family,  though,  to 
afford  it,  may  demand  some  deduction  in  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  bottle,  in  the  pleasui-esof  which 
(if,  alas!  pleasures  they  be  I)  the  amiable  ladies 
of  this  country  do  not  partake. 

100.  I  hope,  that  no  man,  who  has  the  means 
to  provide  such  pleasures  for  his  wife,  or  daugh 
ters,  will  talk  to  me  about  the  uselessness  of  a 
green-house.  Of  what  use  then  is  Jne  linen, 
when  coarse  is  cheaper  and  will  last  longer  !  Of 
what  use  is  beauty  in  a  horse,  a  house,  or  in  an\ 
thing  else  >  Of  what  use  are  sporting  dogs  anci 
guns  ?  The  use  of  these  things,  is,  that  they 
§'ive  ftl^asure  ;  that  they  render  life  pleasanter 


than  it  would  be  without  them.  And,  why  not, 
on  the  same  principle,  call  a  green-bouse  useful .^ 
Of  what  7ise  is  money,  that  thing  which  every 
one  seeks  to  possess. J*  Of  what  use  indeed,  but 
to  be  expended  on  things,  which  tend  to  make 
life  easy  and  pleasant  ?  Therefore,  a  green- 
house comes  fairly  within  the  sco])e  of  useful- 
ness ;  for,  from  it  the  females  of  a  family  would 
receive  constant  amusement  and  delight,  during 
a  season  when  they  are  cut  off  from  almost  all 
other   recreation. 

101.  Let  me  not,  however,  in  using  these  ar- 
guments, be  supposed  to  doubt  of  the  disposition 
of  American  husbands  to  gratify  their  wives  in 
this  respect  ;  for,  many  and  striking  as  are  the 
traits,  that  distinguish  the  American  character, 
none  is  so  striking,  and  none  exalts  it  so  much, 
as  the  respect  and  deference  of  the  malrftowards 
the  female  sex.  They  talk  to  us  about  French 
'loiiteness ;  and  we  hear  enough  of  the  senti- 
mental trash  of  romances,  where  Princes  and 
Nobles  are  the  heroes.  But,  in  no  part  of  this 
wiiole  world  are  the  women  so  kindly  and  so  res- 
pectfully treated  by  the  men  as  in  America. 
Here  women,  in  no  state  of  life,  are  treated  badly 
or  churlishly.  To  insure  indulgence,  assistance, 
forbearance,  from  every  man,  and  under  any 
circumstances,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  party  is  a 
voman.  In  this  respect  no  country  on  earth  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  America.  This  is,  too, 
the  natural  bent  of  the  human  heart  when  un- 
orrupted  by  vicious  courses  and  underhanded 
by  penury.  For,  count  our  real  pleasures  ;  count 
the  things  that  delight  usthrough  life;  and  you 
will  find,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred- 
are  derived  from  women.  To  be  the  object  of 
no  'Woman's  care  or  good  wishes  is  a  sentence 
the  most  severe  that  can  be  pronounced  upon 
man. 

103.  As  to  t)ie  erection  of  a  green-house,  car- 
penters and  glaziei's  are  never  wanted,  and,  where 
Locust  wood,  for  the  sills,  is  every  where  to  be 
hed,  ind  glass  with  scarcely  any  tax,  how  ele- 
gant, how  cheap,  and  how  durable,  may  such  a 
thing  as  a  green-house  be  ! 

103.  In  America  there  must  be  heat  ;  but,  how 
easily  will  any  of  the  ingenious  men  in  this  coun- 
try find  the  means  of  furnishing  the  necessary 
heat  with  hardly  any  expense  or  trouble  '  In  most 
cases  the  warmth  might  go  from  the  parlour  fire 
[)lace  ;  for,  all  that  is  wanted  is  com/iletety  to  kee/i 
out  frost.  There  is,  here,  no  want  of  Sun  even 
in  the  coldest  weather;  and,  if  the  green-house 
we.c  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  dwelling-house 
tlie  cold  would  not  be  any  great  annoyance 
But,  at  any  rate,  the  heat  necessary  to  keep  out 
frost  might  easily  be  obtained.  A  Thermometer 
should  be  kept  in  the  green-house.  The  heat 
should  be  about  sixty  degi-ees  in  the  day  time, 
and  forty-Jive  in  the  night. 

104.  In  England  they  need  very  little  fire  in 
their  green-houses,  except  in  very  cold  weather, 
which,   indeed,  they  seldom   have.     Their  great 

.ant  is  that   oi  sun  ;    for,   nothing  will  do   well 

athout  sun  ;    and  America  has  plentv  of  this 

ven  in  the  coldest  weather.     So  that,  if  the  frost 

.  ere  i°^ff /;/«//(/ kept  out,  that  alone  would  give 
beautiful  plants  in  winter.  By  an  additional 
heat,  a  groivth  and  a  blooyn  would  be  constantlv 

tpt  up  ;  and  a  green-house  might  be  made  one 

)f  the  most  beautiful  and  mo.st  pleasant  things  in 

he  vijild. 

lOi.  Of  the  different  plants  suitable  for  a 
greer-house,  and  of  the  particular  treatment   oi 

ach.  I  shall  speak  under  the  head  of  Flowers 
and  ihall,  in  this  place,  only  add  some  direction! 
asiommnagement,  which  are  applicable  to   th- 
whole  assemblage. 

106.  .^/r  is  the  main  thing,  after  the  keeping 
out  cf  the  frost.  Air  is  given  by  pushing  up,  or 
uraMing  down,  the  Lights,  which  form  the  tofi  to,  they  ought  to  be  of  Locust,  or  some  other 


or  roof  of  the  green-house.  Always  give  aiv 
when  there  is  no  fear  of  frost.  Give  heat  and 
air  at  the  same  time,  if  the  weather  1)C  not  mild 
enough- to  dispense  with  the  heat.  For  without 
air,  the  plants  will  become  sickly.  They  have 
lungs  as  well  as  we ;  and,  though  they  may  live, 
for  a  while,  without  air,  they  will  bo  an  eye-sore: 
instead  of  a  delight  to  the  beholder.  If  the  sides- 
and  front,  as  well  as  the  to/i  of  the  grcen-housr, 
be  of  glass,  (which  is  best,)  then  air  may  be  gi- 
ven tliere,  instead  of  giving  it  by  pushing  up, 
or  pulling  down,  the  lights  at  to/t. 

107.  The  plants,  of  whatever  sort  or  size, 
must  be  in  what  the  English  call  fiots,  and  what 
the  Americans  call  ja}-s.  Perhaps  I  may  as  well 
speak,  once  for  all,  about  the  shape  and  size,  and 
manner  of  planting  in,  these  pots.  The  shape  is 
generally  well  known  ;  but,  the  pots  ought  ?iever 
to  be  glazed.  Plain  earthen  pots  are  best  as  well 
as  cheapest.  There  must  be  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  the  bottom  of  every  pot,  or  no  plant  will  live 
in  it  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  and  will 
never  grow  in  it  at  all.  This  hole  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pot ;  and  the  pots 
may  be  from  4  inches  to  18  inches  over  at  top, 
and  from  4  inches  to  18  inches  deep;  being  one 
third  less  across  at  bottom  than  at  the  top.  The 
smallest  hole  ought  to  be  of  the  size  of  half  a, 
dollar, 

108.  Besides  the/io?,  there  is  what  the  Eng- 
lish call  a  fian,  for  the  pot  to  stand  in,  which 
should  be  about  2  inches  deep,  and  as  wide  over 
as  the  tofi  of  the  pot,  and,  of  course,  a  third 
part  wider  than  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  This  pan 
should  be  made  of  the  same  materials  with  the 
pot  itself. 

109.  I  have,  in  paragraph  21,  mentioned,  in- 
cidentally, wooden  boxes,  as  things  wherein  to 
place  plants ;  but,  I  must  here  caution  the  reader 
against  the  practice,  wherever  it  can  be  avoided, 
especially  for  small  plants.  We  see  plants,  thus 
cultivated,  placed  on  window  sills;  and  they 
sometimes  grow  there  pretty  well.  OrangeTrees, 
Large  Myrtles,  and  other  large  exotics  are  planted 
in  tubs.  There  would  be  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting earthen  things  of  sufficient  dimensions  for 
these  purposes;  besides  the  constant  danger  of 
breaking.  But,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  that  where 
earthenware  can  be  got  and  used,  it  is  greatly 
preferable  to  wood ;  and  this  opinion  is  founded 
on  actual  experience.  In  my  hot-bed  of  1819, 1 
sowed  several  sorts  of  seeds  in  little  wooden  boxes. 
I  had  no  pots  at  hand,  and  to  get  them  from  New- 
York  required  more  time  than  I  was  willing  to 
spare.  The  seeds  all  came  ufi  ;  but,  by  the  time 
that  they  were  an  inch  or  two  high,  they  rotted 
at  the  stem,  and  fell  down.  There  were  not  less 
than  twenty  sorts  of  seeds;  some  of  culinary  ve- 
getables, some  of  field  plants,  and  some  of  forest- 
trees.  They  all  died.  In  one  box  there  were 
planted  some  geranium-cuttings.  They  came 
out  into  bud  and  leaf;  but  died  soon  afterwards. 
I  had  soon  afterwards  got  some  fiots.  I  repeated 
my  sowing  and  planting  ;  all  the  seeds  and  plants 
grew  and  flourished.  And,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  the  boxes  stood  in  the  same  bed,  where  cab- 
bages and  cauliflowers  were  sown  without  either 
pots  or  boxes  ;  and  that  the  plants  of  these  grew, 
and  flourished  exceedingly.  The  cause  of  the 
plants  rotting  in  the  boxes  was  this  ;  though  there 
were  several  holes  at  the  bottom  of  each  box,  and 
though  these  were  properly  covered  with  oyster- 
shells,  the  wood  itself,   sides  as  well  as  bottom, 

nibihed  and  retained  too  long,  pai't  of  the  water 
poured  on  the  top,  and,  as  the  boxes  were  plunged 
into  the  earth  of  the  bed,  they  imbibed  moisture 
from  the  watering  of  the  bed  also.  There  was 
constantly  stagnant  and  sour  water  near  the  roots 
of  the  filants,  and  this  killed  them.  These  boxes 
wei'e  ctideal.    If  tubs,ov  boxes  must  be  resorted 
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hard  and   cloee  wood.     Locust   is  best,   because  cause,  water   fallinij  n^on  freshly-moved  earth, 
imperishable.    See  paragraph,  16.  always  makes  it  dnXr  hard_  at  top,  which  is  ve 

110.  Some    care  is  necessary   in   sowing  and 


planting-  in  pots.  The  mould  should  be  good, 
and  made  very  (inc.  The  first  thing  is  to  put  an 
oyster  shell,  or  piece  of  broken  earthen  ware,  in- 
to the  pot,  to  cox't-r  the  hole  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the 
holloiv  part  of  the  shell,  or  other  thing,  .should 
be  downwards.  The  use  of  this  is,  to  keep  the 
hole  open,  that  the  water  may  find  its  way  out  of 
the  pot,  and  not  lie  stagnant  at  the  bottom,  where 
it  would  become  sour  and  injure,  if  not  kill,  the 
plant.  The  earth,  if  there  were  no  shell,  would 
fill  up  the  hole,  and,  would,  in  time,  become  solid, 
and  thus  prevent  the  water  from  getting  out.  The 
shell,  or  broken  earthen  ware,  keeps  the  earth 
hollow,  and  the  water  creeps  under  the  edges  of 
it,  and  thus  escapes  into  the  pan,  whence  it  eva- 
porates. In  fields,  we  always  desire  an  open 
undersoil;  and,  in  a  rainy  season,  you  will  sec 
the  crops  stunted  and  looking  yellow,  where  there 
is  a  bottom  of  clay,  while,  at  the  very  same  time, 
a  bottom  of  sand,  gravel,  lime  stone,  or  other 
open  matter,  exhibits  them  green  and  flourishing. 
It  is  upon  this  principle,  founded  on  experience, 
that  holes  have  been  made  in  the  bottom  of 
flower-pots.  The  uses  of  pans  are,  first,  to  pre- 
vent the  water  from  running  about  the  places 
■where  pots  are  placed  ;  and  next  to  hold  the  water 
up  to  a  level  with  the  roots,  in  liot  situations,  a 
little  longer  than  it  would  otherwise  remain  up 
to  that  level.    See  paragraph  21. 

111.  As  to  the  mere  operation  of  sowing,  or 
planting,  things  in  pots,  though  a  simple  opera- 
tion enough,  some  little  attention  to  method  is 
necessary.  Your  mould  always  ouglit  to  h^  fine, 
and  even  sifted,  if  convenient  ;  for,  when  the 
quantity  is  to  be  reckoned  by  gallons,  the  la- 
bour cannot  be  great;  and,  the  desire  to  possess 
green-house  plants  necessarily  implies  pleasure, 
rather  than  pain,  in  employing  the  meansto  ob- 
tain them.  In  order  to  make  myself  clearly  un- 
derstood, I  shall  suppose  an  instance  of  sowing 
{ind  one  of  planting. 

112.  Suppose  you  have  the  seeds  of  Stock»  to 
sow.  Put  earth  into  the  pot  enough  to  fill  it  to 
■within  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  make  the  top 
of  the  earth  very  smooth.  Then  scatter  your 
seeds  upon  it,  and  not  too  thickly.  Then  crumble 
some  earth  over  the  seeds  to  the  depth  of  about 
half  an  inch.  Make  the  top  very  smooth  again. 
Then  take  the  pot  in  your  two  hands,  and  give  five 
or  six  gentle  taps  with  the  bottom  of  the  pot  upon 
the  ground,  or  upon  a  block,  or  some  solid  thing. 
Thissf«/cs  the  earth  dotiin;  and  it  needs  no  press- 
ing at  the  top,  nor  any  other  thing  done  to  it. 
After  this  settling,  the  top  of  the  earth  should  be 
about  an  inch  lower  than  the  top  of  the  pot ;  else 
you  could  not,  when  necessary,  give  water;  for 
the  water  would  run  off,  there  being  no  place  to 
hold  it. 

113.  Suppose  you  have  a  Geraniian  X.o  plant, 
-which  has  been  raised  from  a  cutting,  and  the  root 
of  which  cannot  be  very  large.  Put  some  earth 
in  the  pot.  Hold  the  root  of  plant  upon  it  to  see 
that  it  will  be  of  the  right  depth,  if  its  root  stand 
on  that  earth.  Then,  when  you  have  got  the 
earth  to  the  right  height,  hold  the  plant  with  one 
hand,  and  fill  up  the  pot,  round  the  plant,  with 
the  other.  Then,  tap  the  bottom  of  the  pot  on 
some  solid  thing,  as  before  mentioned,  leavingthe 
earth,  as  before,  an  inch  lower  than  the  top  of 
the  pot.  Put  the  pot  in  the  pan ;  and,  in  this, 
case,  water  t\\.e:  plants  moderately;  for,  observe, 
that  a  plant  in  a  pot  has  not  an  under-soil  and 
dews  and  a  mass  of  fermenting  earth  to  supply 
it  with  moisture,  as  a  plant  in  the  open  air  has. 
Yet,  even  in  the  case  of  pots,  it  is  best,  unless 
the  plant  be  of  a  very  juicy  nature,  to  suffer  the 
ground  to  get  dry  at  top  before  you  -water ;  be- 


ry  injurious  to  every  kind  of  plant. 

114.  These  two  instances  will  suffice  for  the 
operation  of  sowing  and  planting  in  pots  ;  for, 
though  some  seeds  and  some  plants  will  be  larger, 
or  smaller,  than  those  here  mentioned,  the  princi- 
ple is  the  same,  and  the  difference  iu  minute  par- 
ticulars will  point  itself  out.  If,  for  instance, 
you  have  stocks,  or  other  little  things,  to  trans- 
plant into  pots,  you  will  nearly  fill  the  pot  with 
earth,  and  then  make  holes  with  a  little  stick, 
or  witli  a  finger,  to  put  in  the  roots;  and  then 
proceed  as  before,  and  settle  do'.vn  the  earth. 
Such  little  things,  being  nearly  all  juice,  will  re- 
quire water  directly,  and  shading  for  a  day  or 
two.  But,  about  these  matters  I  shall  say  more 
by-and-lJy,  when  I  come  to  the  cultivation  oi  the 
several   sorts  ot  plants  and  flowers 

115.  The  benches  of  the  green-house  remain 
to  be  spoken  of.  They  should  rise  one  above 
another,  like  t)ie  steps  of  a  stairs,  that  the  whole 
of  the  plants  may  sliare  in  the  benefit  bestowed 
by  tlie  sun  ;  but,  there  may  be  some  on  the 
ground,  or  fioor;  and,  indeed,  the  precise  ar- 
rangement must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  owner. 
The  arrangement  ought,  however,  to  be  such  as 
to  make  it  convenient  to  get  at  every  pot;  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  watering,  but  for  that  of 
picking  otfthe  dead,  or  dying  leaves  ;  for  that  of 
stirring  the  earth  frequently  round  the  stems  of 
the  plants ;  and  for  that  of  sweeping,  and  even 
Wctshing,  the  benches  and  the  fioor.  For,  let  it 
be  observed,  that  besides  the  neatness  of  keep- 
ing, due  to  so  choice  and  elegant  a  matter  as  a 
green-house,  cleanliness  is  greatly  conducive  to 
the  healtli  of  plants  in  a  confined  situation.  In 
short,  it  is  beauty  that  is  here  sought;  and,  can 
there  be  beauty  without  cleanliness  ? 

116.  In  the  month  of  June  (hon^  Island,  ob- 
serve) the  plants  come  out  of  this  their  winter 
abode.  How  they  are  then  to  be  disposed  of 
will  be  treated  of  hereafter,  under  the  head  of 
flowers  ;  where  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  green- 
house, besides  being  a  most  charming  object  in 
winter,  when  all  without  is  dreariness,  is  the  best 
security  for  giving  you  a  beautiful  garden  in 
summer  ;  and  that  without  a  green-house,  or,  at 
least,  a  hot-bed,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  have  in 
perfection,  either  in  America  or  in  England, 
certain  plants  and  flowers,  some  of  which  are 
the  very  greatest  beauties  of  the  beautiful  family 
of  Flora. 

lir.  Nor  must  we  forget  some  things,  with 
regard  to  which  a  green-house  -would  be  of  great 
use,  even  according  to  the  most  vulgar  notions 
of  utility.  All  sorts  of  Herbs  might  be  potted, 
and  kept  green  and  growing  in  the  green-house 
during  the  winter.  Some  Herbs  dry  well ;  but, 
none  of  them  are  quite  so  good  as  when  green  j 
and,  as  to  Parsley,  which  is  wanted  almost 
every  day  in  the  year,  it  loses  all  its  virtue  in 
the  drying,  smell  and  all.  Six  large  pots  of 
parsley,  the  plants  taken  out  of  the  ground  and 
put  in  pots  in  September,  ana  put  into  the  green- 
house m  November,  wiil  supply  a  large  family 
well;  and  this  is  bo  trifling  thing,  when,  for 
love  or  money,  a  sprig  of  parsley  is  not  to  be  got 
for  months.  A  Sage  tree,  a  tree  of  Rue,  one  of 
Rosemary,  one  of  Lavender,  a  root  of  Hyssop, 
Thyme,  Penny-royal,  some  Mint,  and,  indeed, 
of  every  pot  and  medicinal  Herb,  that  is-usually 
grown  in  the  gai'den,  would  be  useful,  as  well  as 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  during  winter, 

lis.  Even  when  the  plants  are  out  of  the 
green-house,  the  latter  is  of  ztse.  An  exc?llenc 
place  for  the  drying  of  cherries,  apples,  /ears, 
giii7ices, -peaches,  and  other  fruits;  and  also  for 
the  drying  of  yeast-cakes,  one  of  the  most  iseful 
articles  that  sensible  and  provident  house-'vives 
ever  invented. 


119.  All  this  work  of  drying  can,  indeed,  be 
performed  by  the  help  of  the  fine  hot  snn,  in  the 
o/ien  air;  but  then,  wet  days  come  ;  and,  sonic- 
times  they  being  compelled  to  take  the  things  into 
the  house,  to  place  them  in  a  confined  space,  and 
in  the  shade,  at  best,  and  away  from  strong liglit, 
greatly  injures,  and,  sometimes,  spoils,  them  ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  tliey  must  always  be  taken  in 
at  night  and  put  out  again  in  the  day  time.  All 
these  are  impediments;  andall  these  impediments 
would  be,  at  once,  removed  by  having  a  green- 
house. Once  the  articles  were  placed  properly 
in  that,  the  process  of  drying  would  be  completed 
without  more  trouble,  and  in  about  half  the  time 
required  to  obtain  even  an  imperfect  operation  in 
tlie  open  air. 

120.  For  these  purposes,  too,  only  on  a  smaller 
scale,  a  hot-bed  frame,  when  done  with  for  rais- 
ing plants  for  the  year,  would  be  useful.  The 
frame  and  lights  might  be  placed  upon  boardu, 
and  the  fruits,  or  cakes,  put  upon  these  lioards. 
Being  shut  in,  neither  rains  nor  dews  could  afl^ect 
them.  They  would  be  dried  quicker,  more  efTec 
tually,  and  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  trouble  that 
attends  the  drying  in  the  open  air. 

121.  Thus,  then,  I  think,  that  there  is  use, 
even  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  as  well  as 
ornament,  in  a  gecen-house.  But,  I  must  con- 
fess, that  its  value  in  my  eyes,  consists  in    its 

oral  eflfects.  It  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
Mistress  of  the  mansion ;  to  her,  who  has  so 
strong  a  claim  to  attention  and  indulgence.  I 
will  not  praise  pursuits  like  tliese,  with  Lord 
Bacon,  because,  "  God  Almighty  first  planted  a 
garden  ;"  nor  with  Cowley,  because  "  a  garden 
\^like  Heaven;"  nor  witli  Addison,  because  "  a 
garden  was  the  habitation  of  our  first  parents 
before  the  fall ;"  all  which  is  rather  far-fetched, 
and  puts  one  in  mindof  the  grave  dispute  between 
the  Gardeners  and  2a//or«,  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
their  respective  callings;  the  former  contending 
that  the  planting  of  the  garden  took  place  before - 
the  sewing  of  the  fig-leaves  together;  and,  the 
latter  contending,  that  there  was  no  gardening  at 
all,  till  Adam  was  expelled  and  compelled  to 
work  ;  but,  that  the  sewing  was  a  real  and  bona 
fide  act  of  tailoring.  This  is  vulgar  work  to  be 
sure  ;  it  is  grovelling  ;  but,  who  can  blame  such 
persons,  when  they  have  Lord  Bacon  to  furnish 
them  with  a  precedent  ? 

122.  I  like,  a  great  deal  better  than  these 
writers,  Sir  William,  who  so  ardently  and  yet 
so  rationally  and  unaffectedly  praises  the  pursuits 
of  gardening,  in  which  he  delighted  from  his 
youth  to  his  old  age.  But,  I  look  still  further, 
as  to  effects.  There  must  be  amusements  in  evei-y 
family.  Children  observe  and  follow  their  pa- 
rents in  almost  every  thing.  How  much  better, 
during  a  long  and  dreary  winter,  for  daughter, 
and  even  sons,  to  assist,  or  attend,  their  mother 
in  a  green-house,  than  to  be  seated  with  her  at 
cards,  or  at  any  other  amusement  that  can  be 
conceived!  How  much  more  innocent,  more 
pleasant,  more  free  from  temptation  to  evil, 
this  amusement  than  any  other  !  How  much 
more  instructive  too!  "Bend  the  twig  when 
young:"  but,  here,  there  needs  no  force ;  nay, 
not  even  persuasion.  The  thing  is  so  pleasant 
in  itself;  it  so  naturally  meets  the  wishes  ;  that 
the  taste  is  fixed  at  once,  and  it  remains,  to 
the  exclusion  of  cards  and  dice,  to  the  end  of 
life. 

123.  This  is,  with  me,  far  more  than  sufficient 
to  outweigh  even  a  plausible  objection  on  the 
score  of  expense.  Such  husbands  and  fathers  as 
are  accessible  by  arguments  like  these,  will  need 
nothing  more  to  induce  them  to  yield  to  my  re- 
commendation :  with  such  as  are  not,  no  argu- 
ments within  the  reach  of  my  capacity  would  be 
of  any  avail. 

(To  be  Continued. J 
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HOP.-HUMULUS. 
Introductory  to  a  more  particular  treatise  on  ih 
culture  of  the' Hop,  we  now  lay  before  the  reader 
an  extract  in  regard  to  that  valuable  plant,  from 
Philips'  "  History  of  cultivated  Vegetables" — a 
very  interesting  work,  irom  which  we  shall  oc- 
casionally make  selections.  Our  patrons  are  re- 
commended to  put  such  articles  in  the  way  of 
their  children.  With  the  Natural  History,  as  well 
as  the  Botanical,  Medical,  Edible,  and  Clieniical 
qualities  of  Trees  and  Plants,  and  their  relation 
to  the  Arts,  Science,  and  Commerce,  every  Far- 
mer's son  and  daughter  ought  to  be  familiar. 

Edit.  Am.  Far. 

HOP.-HUMULUS. 

A'atural  evder,  Scabride.    A  genus  of  Che  Di£cia 

Pentandria  class. 

"  Lo,  on  auxiliary  poles,  the  hops 
Ascending  spiral,  ranged  in  meet  array." 

Phillips'  Cider. 

The  generic  name  of  this  plant  is  derived  from 
Aunitis,  moist  earth  or  ground,  because  the  plant 
thrives  best  in  such  soil,  but  this  word  is  of  mo- 
dern origin,  as  in  the  Greek  word  ^piov  and 
fifvuila  Bryonia,  Bryony,  from  the  form  of  the 
leaves  and  running  of  the  branches,  which  some- 
what resemble  this  latter  plant.  It  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  it  is  un- 
noticed by  their  authors ;  and  Pliny  is  the  first 
of  the  Romans  who  makes  mention  of  this  plant. 
He  calls  it  Lupulus  Satictaritis,  as  is  supposed, 
from  its  climbing  upon  sallows  and  other  trees. — 
This  author  informs  us,  that  the  ancients  made 
no  use  of  the  flowers,  excepting  to  ornament 
their  gardens  ;  but  that  the  Romans  in  his  time 
ate  the  young  top  as  a  vegetable,  which  are,  says 
he,  more  palatable  tliannutricious. 

Lobel  called  this  plant  Vitis  Se/itentno7ialium^ 
the  Vine  of  the  northern  regions,  because  we 
put  hops  in  our  malt  drink. 

The  hop,  of  which  there  is  but  one  species  dis- 
covered, is  an  indigenous  plant  of  this  country, 
although  it  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  first 
brought  to  this  kingdom  from  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  year  1524.  It  is  probable  that  the  Dutch 
gardeners,  who  came  lo  England  in  the  reigTi  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  might  have  brought  over 
some  hop-plants,  with  other  roots  and  seeds,  and 
that  we  availed  ourselves  of  their  manner  of  cul- 
tivating this  bitter  herb.  From  them,  it  ap- 
pears, we  also  derived  the  name,  which,  in 
High  Dutch,  is  Bo/iffen  ;  and  Bopjie,  JJofi,  and 
Hopcriiyt  in  Dutcli. 

The  first  English  treatise  written  expressly  on 
the  culture  of  hops,  was  by  Reynolde  Scot,  print- 
ed in  1574,  in  63  pages,  black  letter,  entitled,  "A 
perfite  platforme  of  a  Hoppe  Garden."  He  com- 
plains that  "  the  Flemmings  envie  our  practice 
herin,  who  altogither  tende  their  owne  profite, 
seeking  to  impownde  us  in  the  ignorance  of  our 
commodities,  to  cr.imnie  us  with  the  wares  and 
fruites  of  their  countrie,  and  doe  anye  thing  that 
myght  put  impediment  to  this  purpose,  dazeling 
us  with  the  discommendation  of  our  soyle,  ob- 
scuring and  falsifying  the  order  of  this  mysterie, 
sending  us  into  Flaunders  as  farre  as  Poppering, 
for  that  which  we  may  finde  at  home  in  our  own 
banksides." 

Gerard,  who  wrote  on  this  plant  in  1596,  says, 
"  It  ioyeth  in  a  fat  and  fruitful  ground  :  it  pros- 
pereth  the  better  by  manuring.  The  flowers  of 
hops  are  gathered  in  August  and  September,  and 
reserued  to  be  vsed  in  bcere.  The  manifold  vir- 
tues in  hops  do  manifestly  argue  the  hoisom- 
nesse  of  beere  above  ale  ;  for  the  hops  rather 
male  it  phisicall  driuke  to  keepe  the  body  in 
health,  than  an  ordinary  drinke  for  the  quenching 
of  our  thii-9t."  He  adds,  "  The  flowers  are  vsed  to 


se.ison  beere  or  ale  with,  and  ovcrmany  do  cause 
bitterness  thereof,  and  are  ill  for  the  liead.  The 
flowers  make  bread  light,  and  the  lumpe  to  be 
sooner  and  easilier  leuened,  if  the  meal  be  tem- 
pered with  liquor,  wlierein  they  haue  bcene 
boiled.  The  buds  or  first  sprouts  wliicli  come 
foorth  in  the  spring,  are  vsed  to  be  eaten  in  sal- 
lads,  yet  they  are  more  toothsome  than  nourish 
ing." 

The  earliest  writer  who  speaks  fully  on  this 
plant,  is  D.  Rembert  Dodoens,  professor  at  Ley- 
den,  and  physician  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  who, 
when  he  had  lesigned  his  Imperial  honours,  en- 
deavoured to  quiet  his  mind  by  cultivating  his 
garden,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Juste,  on  tlte  bor 
dersef  Castile.  Dodoens'  Herbal  mentions  the  two 
varieties  of  hops;  "  the  wild  hedge  hop,  and  the 
manured,  the  bells  or  bunches  (flowers)  of  which, 
when  ripe,  have  a  very  strong  smell,  and  are  col- 
lected by  the  brewers  of  ale  and  beer,  who  keep 
them  together,  to  give  a  good  relish  and  pleasant 
taste  to  their  drink.  The  cultivated  hop,  he 
says,  is  planted  in  gardens  and  places  fit  for  the 
purpose,  where  it  windeth  itself  about  poles  ;  the 
wild  hop  groweth  in  fields,  and  in  herb  gar- 
dens, as  its  tender  shoots,  before  they  produce 
leaves,  are  eaten  in  salads,  and  are  a  good  and 
wholesome  meat.  This  physician  says,  "  the  de 
coction  of  hops,  when  drunk,  opens  the  stop- 
pmgs  of  the  liver,  the  spleen  or  milt,  and  purg- 
eth  the  blood  from  all  corrupt  humours,  prin- 
cipally by  urine ;  it  is  therefore  good  for  those 
of  gross  scorbutic  habits."  He  adds,  "  that  the 
young  shoots,  eaten  as  salad  in  the  month  of 
March,  have  the  same  virtues,  and  that  the  juice 
of  hops  is  a  great  purifier  of  the  blood." 

Haller,  from  Isidorus,  says,  that  the  first  ex 
experiment  of  putting  hops  into  beer,  was  made 
in  Italy.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  used 
by  the  English,  in  the  composition  of  malt  li- 
quor, until  after  Henry  the  Eighth's  expedition 
against  Tournay,  about  the  year  1524.  We 
therefore  conclude,  that  the  art  was  learnt  during 
the  enterprize.  In  the  following  reign,  hops  are 
first  mentioned  in  our  statute  books,  viz.  in  the  year 
1552  (5  and  6  Edward  the  Sixth,  cap.  5.),  and 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  1603,  the  first  year  of 
James  the  First  (cap.  18),  it  appears  that  hops 
were  then  produced  in  considerable  quantity  in 
England.  But  this  vegetable-bitter  has  been 
subject  to  caprice,  as  well  as  other  plants ;  for, 
an  opinion  prevailing  that  hops  possessed  dele- 
terious qualities,  the  City  of  London  petitioned 
Parliament,  to  prevent  their  being  put  into  beer.* 
The  use  of  them  was,  therefore,  forbidden  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  James  tlie 
First.  This  act  was  little  attended  to,  and,  ne- 
ver having  been  repealed,  is  strongly  contrasted 
by  the  Act  9  Anne,  cap.  12,  which  inflicts  a  pe- 
nalty of  twenty  pounds  on  all  brewers  who  shall 
use  any  other  bitterthan  that  of  hops  in  their  malt 
liquors  ;  and  to  prevent  their  being  adulterated  by 
giving  them  scent  or  colour  by  drugs,  an  Act 
was  passed  in  the  6th  of  George  the  Thii-d, 
which  makes  it  a  forfeiture  of  five  pounds  per 
hundred  weight  to  use  this  deception;  and  by  the 
same  act,  the  maliciously  cutting  hop-bines, 
growing  on  poles  in  any  plantation,  is  made  felo- 
ny, without  benefit  of  clergy. 

The  hop  is  the  only  native  plant  that  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Excise.     By  9  Anne,  cap.  12, 


Vl alter  Blithsays,  in  the  third  edition  of^'-  Kn- 
glish  Improver  Imjiroved"  ("1653 J,  "  It  is  not 
many  years  since  the  famous  city  of  London  pe- 
titioned the  Parliament  of  England  against  two 
anusancies,  and  these  were  JVewcastle  coals,  in 
•gard  of  their  stench,  tj'c.  and  hops,  in  regard 
they  would  spoil  the  taste  of  drink,  and  endanger 
ehepeoftle," 


a  duty  of  one  penny  per  pound  was  laid  upon  all 
hops  growing  in  Great  Bri^ain,  and  made  fit  for 
use  ;  and  all  hop-grounds  were  required  to  be  en- 
tered, on  pain  of  forty  shillings  per  acre.  In  the 
same  act  an  additional  duty  of  three-pence  per 
pound,  was  laid  on  all  hop's  imiiorted,  over  and 
above  other  duties  ;  and  hops  landed  before  en- 
try and  payment  of  duty,  or  without  warrant  for 
landing,  are,  by  that  act,  to  be  forfeited  and 
burnt ;  the  ship  also  to  be  confiscated,  and  the 
person  concerned  in  importing  or  landhig,  to  for- 
feit five  pounds  a  hundred  weight. 

Hartlib,  in  his  Complete  Husbandman,  (1659,) 
says,  "  that  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  we  had 
hopps  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  that  the 
Frenchman,  who  writes  the  Treasure  Politick, 
saiih,  that  it's  one  of  the  great  deficiencies  of 
England,  that  hopps  will  not  grow,  whereas  no^V 
it  is  known  that  they  are  the  best  in  the  world." 
However,  we  find  that  they  were  imported  oc=- 
casionally,  as  late  as  the  year  1595  ;  for  510  cwt. 
were  then  brought  from  Flanders  and  Holland.* 

Coles  notices,  in  his  Paradise  of  Plants,  (1657,) 
"  That  hops  grow  in  great  plenty  in  Kent  and 
Essex,  where  there  be  men  of  good  worth,  whose 
estates  consist  in  hop-grounds."  Lord  Bacon 
says,  "  The  planting  of  hop-yards  is  profitable 
for  the  planters,  and  consequently  for  the  king- 
dom." Mortimer  observes,  that  in  Kent  they 
plant  their  hop-gardens  with  apple-trees  and 
cherry-trees  between. 

The  grower  of  hops  is  obliged  to  keep  scales 
and  weights  for  the  use  of  the  Excise  ;  and  to  re- 
move them  before  being  weighed,  subjects  hinr» 
to  severe  penalties  :  they  mnst  also  be  packed  iti 
bags  called  pockets,  and  the  weight,  with  the 
planter's  naviie  and  abode,  marked  on  them,  with 
the  date  of  the  year  in  which  the  hops  were 
grown  :  to  alter  or  obliterate  this  mark,  subjects 
the  offender  to  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  :  by  applica- 
tion to  the  Excise,  they  are  allowed  to  be  packed 
in  casks  under  the  same  regulation. 

The  cultivation  of  hops  \n  thiscountry  is  near- 
ly confined  to  the  southern  counties,  of  which 
Kent  is  the  principal  ;  although  the  hops  of 
Farniham  in  Surrey,  bring  the  highest  price  in 
the  market,  and  next  to  them  the  Sussex 
hops  are  generally  esteemed  ;  the  former  owe 
their  superiority  solely  to  the  excellent  mode  of 
picking,  and  not  to  any  physical  advantages. — 
The  Worcester  hops  are  the  mildest,  and  pos- 
sess the  peculiar  property  of  bringing  beer  to 
maturity  before  any  other. 

Hops  seem  the  most  uncertain  and  precariotfS 
crop  on  which  the  husbandman  bestows  his  la- 
bour. The  expense  of  planting  and  manuring, 
added  to  that  of  the  poles,  the  gathering,  and 
drying,  is  so  considerable,  that  the  planter  is 
only  repaid  by  those  occasionally  abundant  crops 
which  favourable  seasons  produce.  An  extraordi- 
narily good  crop  returns  to  the  planter  about  100/. 
per  acre,  of  v/hich  must  be  deducted  on  the  aver- 
age 50/.  per  acre  for  expense ;  but  when  the  un- 
certainty of  a  crop,  and  the  many  combinations 
that  are  required  to  produce  so  good  a  one,  are 
considered,  it  seldoms  happens  tiiat  the  hop* 
p!anter  is  licher  than  his  neighbour,  notwith- 
standing these  brilliant  returns,  that  too  often 
delude  the  unwai'y  and  unthinking  speculator. 

The  plants  are  often  injured  by  the  frost  in  the 
spring,  and  they  are  also  subject  to  various  other 
casualties.  A  kind  of  mildew  or  blight,  produc- 
ing flies,  frequently  destroys  the  fairest  promise 
of  this  plant,  and  from  the  height  of  the  poles 
and  the  sail  they  carry,  a  high  wind  occasions 
great  havock  in  the  hop-gardens.  We  are  not 
aware  of  the  experiment  having  been  made  of 
keeping  them  closer  to  the  ground  in  the  man- 
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ner  of  a  vineyard,  or  by  espaliers  ;  but  by  some 
observations  wliich  the  author  has  made  on  a  few 
plants,  which  he  cultivated  for  ornament,  the 
flower's  were  found  larger  and  more  abundant  on 
the  vines  that  were  trained  horizontally,  than  on 
those  which  climbed  to  a  greater  height ;  and  we 
notice,  that  in  all  other  fruits  those  nearest  the 
earth  ripen  the  firtt,  and  the  hop  can  obtain  no 
more  sun  at  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  than  it 
would  at  six  feet,  'if  the  poles  were  placed  slop- 
ing, with  horizontal  and  perpendicular  props,  the 
vine  could  still  extend  itself  without  being  so 
subject  to  tempest.  The  position  of  these  ranges 
of  trellis  poles  could  be  so  fixed  as  to  admit  the 
sun  and  air  more  freely  ;  the  tying  and  gathering 
•would  be  more  easily' accomplished  ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  circumstance  in  the  natural  history  of 
this  plant,  that  the  vine  always  takes  one  di- 
rection in  winding  itself  round  its  pole,  regular- 
ly ascending  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left : 
this,  in  trellis  work,  would  avoid  confusion  or 
crossing  of  vines,  which  is  injurious  to  all  plants. 

To  describe  the  present  manner  of  cultivating, 
gathering,  drying  and  bagging  of  hops,  w-ould 
be  repeating  what  may  be  found  in  every  Ency- 
clopedia, and  work  on  agriculture,  without  ad- 
ding entertainment  or  information. 

The  hop  plantations  in  Sussex  have  increased  -^^  ^^  answer  to   you.     The  consciousne'ss  that 
from  about  5400  to  9500  acres  withni  these  lastl  ,^^  j^^^.^  ,.ou,jte(i  too  largely,  upon  the  informa- 


premiums,  in  1760,  for  cloth  made  from  hop- 
stalks.  In  the  year  following,  Mr.  Cooksey  pro- 
duced specimens.  In  1791,  Mr.  John  Locket,  of 
Donnington,  near  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  had 
the  premium  adjudged  to  him  for  cloth  made 
from  these  stalks. 

In  the   months  of  March  and  April,  while  the 

buds  are  tender,  the  country  people  dress  them 

asparagus  ;    they  are  an  agreeable  vegetable, 

and   esteemed  good   to  purify   the  blood  in  the 

scurvy,  and  most  cutaneous  diseases, 

•SS'0<«=» 

PAPERS  DIRECTED  TO  BE  PUBLISHED  BY  THE 
DELEGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETIES  OF  VIRGINIA,  AT  THEIR  MEETING 
HELD  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  PETERSBURG,  ON 
WEDNESDAY    THE    7tH    INSTANT. 

NO.  II. 

Onfatlovjini^for  Wheat — On  the  {dan  of  husban 
dry,  best  adapted  to  the  light  soil  of  the  lower 
part  of  Virginia,  is'c.  isfc. 

Bremo,  21st  December,  1820. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your's  of  the  2d  December,  did  not  reach  me, 

until  within  a  few  days,  from   the   circumstance 

of  its  not  being  sent   to  my  usual  post  office. — 

This  will  excuse  me  for  not  being  more   prompt 


fourteen  years,  as  appears  by  a  statement  from  the  L|pj^  I  ^^  ^^^^  to  impart,  on  the   various  agricul- 
Boaid   of  Excise,  which   was   orJered    by    the  -         .       .  .  _     . 

House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  in  May,  1S21. 
In   a    country    where    malt-liquor   forms    the 


into  which  the  earth  is  brought  frequently  by  the 
summer  droughts,  will  often  not  yield  a  better 
crop,  than  the  same  land  would  produce  after 
corn. 

"  The  difference  in  the  quantum  of  labour  in 
fallowing  for  wheat,  and  wheat  after  corn." — 
This  can  only  be  decided  by  referring  to  the 
number  and  kind  of  operations  which  are  per- 
formed 'n  each  process,  and  as  these  ought  to  de- 
pend in  number  and  kind,  upon  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  relative  expense  of  the  two 
modes  of  Husbandry  must  necessarily  vary  in 
like  manner.  Under  a  fortunate  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  fallows  may  be  seeded  upon  the 
first  ploughing,  and  completed  with  a  single  har- 
rowing ;  but  it  often  happens,  that  a  second 
ploughing,  and  under  particular  circumstances  a 
third,  and  two  harrowings  may  be  necessary  to 
do  justice  to  the  crop.  In  like  manner,  a  single 
operation,  with  a  single  horse  plough,  and  a 
slight  chopping  the  step,  will  frequently  do 
more  ample  justice  to  the  wheat  crop  after  com, 
than  under  other  circumstances  will  result  from 
cutting  up  your  corn,  breaking  up  with  the  dou- 
ble plough,  harrowing  to  receive  the  seed,  and 
sometimes  ploughing  with  single  ploughs  before 
the  second  and  last  harrowing.  , 

4.  "The  effects  as  to  improvementand  exhaus- 
tion." These  are  also  much  influenced  by  the 
circumstances  already  adverted  to  as  affecting 
the  production,  but  it  may  be  assured,  that   the 


tural  subjects  referred  to  in  your  letter,  and  the  land   is  left  in  much  better  heart  after  a  fallow 
anxious  desire,  I  feel  to  encourage  the   spirit  of  crop  than  after  wheat,   succeeding  corn  ;  when 


general  beverage  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  in- 
habitants, it  becomes  a  matter  of  no  small  im- 
portance to  know,  that  the  hop  contains  an  ape- 
rient, and  diuretic  bitter,  which  makes  our  beer 
more  salubrious,  whilst  its  balsamic  flavour  makes 
it  more  agreeable,  and  combines  with  these  ad- 
vantages, that  of  preserving  the  liquor  by  its 
agreeably  oderiferous  principle,  which  prevents 
the  necessary  fermentation  from  going  beyond 
due  bounds. 

"The  ale,"  (says  Parkinson  in  his  Theatrmn 
JBotaniciim,  published  in  1640,)  "which  our  fore- 
fathers were  accustomed  only  to  drink,  being  a 
kind  ef  thicker  drink  than  beere,  is  now  almost 
q«ite  left  off  to  be  made,  tlie  use  of  hoppes,  to  be 
put  therein  altering  the  quality  thereof,  to  be 
much  mere  healthful,  or  rather  physicall,  to  pre- 
serve the  body  from  the  repletion  of  grosse  hu- 
mors, which  the  ale  engendered." 

Ground  Ivy,  called  Alehoof  or  Tun-hoof,  Gk- 
thoma  hederacea,  was  generally  used  for  preserv- 
ing beere,  before  the  use  of  hops  was  known. 

Horehound  and  wormwood,  Sec.  &c.  have  been 
used  as  a  succedaneum,  when  hopshave  been  dear. 
Some  authors  recommend  hops  against  the 
stone  ;  others  doubt  their  utility  in  that  com- 
plaint ;  but  it  has  been  remarked  that  since  hops 
have  been  more  generally  used  fewer  persons  la 
bour  under  that  malady. 

It  is  said  that  the  perfume  of  hops  is  so  salu- 
tary, that  when  put  between  the  outer  cover  and 
the  pillow,  they  will  procure  sleep  to  those  who 
are  in  delirious  fevers. 

The  decoction  of  the  flowers  and  syrups  there- 
of, are  thought  good  against  pestilential  fevers  ; 
juleps  and  apozems  are  also  prepared  with  hops 
for  hypochondriacal  and  hysterical  affections. 

"The  hop,"  says  Dr.  James,  "  is  bitter,  deter- 
sive, and  gives  no  tincture  of  red  to  blue  paper. — 
By  this  chemical  analysis,  a  little  acid,  a  great 
deal  of  volatile  concrete  salt,  and  oil,  are  obtain- 
ed from  it ;  which  shews  it  to  contain  some  sal- 
ammoniac,  mixed  with  some  sulphur  and  earth. 

In  Sweden,  they  make  a  strong  cloth  from  the 
fibres  of  the  hop-vine,  after  it  has  been  dressed 
like  flax.  The  Society  for  encouraging  Arts, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce  in  London,  offered 


enquiry,  which  seems  to  be  spreading  itself 
amongst  the  cultivators  of  every  section  of  the 
State,  induces  me,  the  more  readily  to  comply 
with  your  wishes,  as  well,  to  evince  my  per- 
fect willingness  to  contribute  what  I  can  in  so 
good  a  cause,  as  to  apprise  you  promptly  of  the 
necessity  of  your  applying  to  other  and  better 
sources,  for  the  desired  information. 

Your  queries  shall  be  taken  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  made,  and  without  confining  my- 
self to  the  direct  answers,  shall  add  such  general 
remarks  as  appear  to  me  any  way  connected  with 
rural  economy. 

The  process  of  fallowing  as  practised  by  my- 
self." This  is  to  plough  in  a  crop  of  clover,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  at  that  stage  of  its  growth, 
when  it  is  in  the  best  state  for  cutting  to  make  hay. 
Of  course,  where  there  is  a  full  portion  of  your 
rotation  in  Clover,  there  can  be  but  a  part  of 
your  fallows  ploughed  exactly  in  the  proper  time, 
without  extra  teams,  and  unusual  seasons.  Hence, 
the  necessity  of  beginning  a  little  before  the  clo 
ver  has  attained  the  precise  point,  to  yield  the 
greatest  advantage  from  being  turned  into  the 
earth — and  hence  too,  the  necessity  of  a  second 
ploughing,  where  your  first  was  early,  and  the 
season  favourable  to  vegetation  after  the  process. 
But  I  deem  it  less  important  to  be  minute  upon 
this  head,  as  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  assigned, 
I  do  not  think  summer  fallows  and  the  clover  hus- 
bandry (which  I  consider  as  inseparable,)  suited 
to  the  sandy  soils  of  the  lower  part  of  this  state. 
2.  "  I'he  advantages  as  to  product  of  a  clover 
fallow  over  wheat  after  corn  i'"  This  may  be  sta- 
ted to  vary  from  nothing  to  a  double  crop,  depend- 
ng  upon  the  opportuneness  and  perfection  of  the 
process,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  land  to  the  use 
of  plaster  of  paris.  Soils  suited  to  plaster,  with 
a  heavy  crop  of  clover  ploughed  in,  at  the  proper 
time,  previously  dressed  with  three  orfourpecki 
of  G>psum  to  the  acre,  followed  by  favourable 
seasons  for  rotting  the  buried  clover,  and  seed 
in  the  Month  of  October,  will  rarely  fail  to  give 
two  bsshels  for  one,  from  the  same  land,  after 
Indian  Corn. — On  the  other  hand,  a  crop  of  clover 
(and  the  heavier  the  worse  for  it,)  dried  by  our 
powerful     sun,     and    consequently     imperfectly 


the  last,  however,  has  credit  by  the  greater  quan 
tity  of  grain  yielded  by  the  two  crops  over  the 
one,  it  exhibits  too  imposing  a  claim  upon  the 
score  of  profit  to  be  given  up,  even  on  our  clay 
lands.  On  the  light  sandy  lands  of  the  lower 
country,  so  much  better  suited  to  Indian  corn,  and 
less  adapted  to  fallows,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that 
heat  after  corn,  is  the  most  profitable  and  judi- 
cious course  of  Husbandry. 

5.  "  On  what  soils  is  the  practice  of  fallows 
most  beneficial  ?"  Wheat  soils,  or  those  having 
a  considerable  proportion  of  clay  in  them.  This 
being  the  soil,  only  upon  which  clover  can  be  pro- 
fitably and  extensively  cultivated,  I  would  re- 
commend summer  fallows  only,  where  this  de- 
scription of  soil  was  found,  and  the  clov-er  hus- 
bandry practised.  Upon  this  kind  of  land  with- 
out clover,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  adopt  winter 
fallows,  in  other  words,  the  English  naked  fallow  . 
stirring  them  with  single  ploughs  thro'  the  sum- 
mer, in  [ireference  to  depending  on  a  late  summer 
fallow — The  influence  of  tiie  sun  on  this  descrip- 
tion of  soil  recently  e.xposed,  is  not  as  injurious  as 
on  sandy  soils,  ami  by  no  means  equal  to  the  evils 
arising  from  the  hard  and  untillable  state  into 
which  our  summer  sun  bakes  it. 

The  remarks  on  this  head  sufficiently  express 
my  opinion,  as  to  "the  profitable  introduction  of 
fallows  where  a  reduced  sandy  soil  and  hot  sun 
precludes  clover." 

6.  "  What  is  the  difference  of  product  between 
wheat  after  one  ploughing  on  grazed  land,  and 
that  not  grazed,  or  is  either  practised."  Both 
are  practised,  and  when  the  vegetable  matter  is 
turned  into  the  earth,  in  a  favourable  state  for 
rotting,  that  is  with  some  remaining  succulence, 
and  succeeded  by  a  suitable  season  to  promote ' 
putrel'acUon,  the  great  agents  of  which  are  mois- 
ture and  heat,  the  more  tliat  has  been  turned  in 
the  better  the  succeeding  crop,  and  the  less  the 
injury  sustained  fi"om  its  maturation.  But  in  the 
two  last  dry  summers,  I  have  known  some  fields 
of  fallowed  wheat  almost  destroyed  by  the  dry 
vegetable  matter  remaining  undecomposed  in  the 
soil.  It  seems  therefore  to  follow  that  the  less 
vegetable  matter  turned  into  the  soil,  the  better 
for  the  immediate  crop,  unless  it  is  prepared  by 


buried  from  the  hard  and  unmanageable  state,  decomposition  into  the  food  of  vegetable  life. 
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7.  As  to  "  the  Deriud  that  land  may  reman 
under  grass,  for  in'iprovcmcut,  before  I'allowiiii, 
without  causing  the  crop  to  be  foul."  There  is; 
Uifterence  of  opinion  among  the  Farmers  of  thu 
quarter,  but  I  think  there  is  a  preponderance  ii 
favor  of  the  opinien,  that  clover,  (we  cultivate 
no  other  grass,)  ought  to  be  ploughed  the  sum- 
mer, \welve  months  after  sowing  it,  and  of  course 
wheie  it  is  cut  at  all,  the  same  year  of  taking  oft 
the  crop. 

My  own  practice  has  been  to  plough  in  clever 
the  summer  two  years  after  sowing  it,  thinking  it 
reasonable  that  the  land  would  be  more  improved 
by  its  longer  rest,  and  giving  the  whole  growth  of 
the  year  it  is  ploughed  to  the  soil  ;  but  the  result, 
especially  for  the  two  last  years,  has  disappointed 
me.  It  may  be  objected  to  my  practice  general- 
ly, too,  that  the  earth  becomes  much  more  firm- 
ly settled,  and  is  brought  into  tilth  with  greater 
difficulty.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said, 
there  can  be  but  little  more  than  the  mere  roots 
counted  upon  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil 
•where  the  first  crop  is  taken  for  hay,  and  the 
second  for  seed  ;  and  this  too,  necessarily  limit; 
you  to  the  latest  period  for  the  performance  o 
your  ploughing  for  the  fallow  crop,  thereby  di- 
minishing the  chance  for  a  timely  preparation. — 
Where  clover  is  sown  merely  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  and  not  intended  to  be  cut  at 
all,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  best  time  for 
ploughing  it  in,  would  be  the  summer  twelve 
months  after  sowing  it,  but  that  seems  to  be  ai 
objectionable  clover  system,  on  more  account; 
than  one,  which  affords  neither  hay  or  seed.— 
The  other  practice  of  cutting  hay,  and  plough 
ing  the  same  year,  has  been  practised  by  the  besi 
farmers  on  this  river,  and  as  they  are  more  ex- 
perienced, and  have  been  more  successful,  than 
myself,  I  cannot  in  justice  but  recommend  theii 
practice,  in  preference  to  my  theory. 

8.  "  What  depth  of  ploughing  is  necessary 
■where  the  soil  does  not  exceed  three  or  four 
inches?"  As  far  as  my  experience  has  gone, 
the  depih  of  ploughing  should  in  all  cases  de- 
pend upon  the  character  of  the  subsoil.  Light 
soils,  based  on  sterile  land,  I  would  plough  no 
deeper  than  the  vegetable  mould  ;  but  where 
clay  is  the  foundation,  and  especially  of  that  de- 
scription, which  is  fertilized  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  1  would  bring  up  the  largest  possi- 
ble proportion  of  it,  that  would  leave  the  soil  in 
undiminished  productiveness  by  the  mixture  ; 
nay,  1  should  be  inclined  to  increase  the  propor- 
tion tea  small  diminution  of  its  immediate  pro- 
ductiveness, for  the  sake  of  the  great  future 
amelioration.  Upon  all  good  wheat  soils  the 
ploughing  should  be  as  deep  as  three  horses  can 
perform  with  the  best  constructed  plough.  I  am 
sure  I  know  of  no  upland  soil,  that  would  not  be 
rendered  entirely  unproductive,  for  at  least  one 
year,  by  being  ploughed  eighteen  inches,  or  two 
feet  ;  for  although  some  of  our  claysbecome  fer- 
tile, by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  it  requires 
the  operation  of  at  least  one  winter,  for  any  sen- 
sible effect  to  be  produced.  It  is  however  stated 
thatthe  celebrated  Fellemburg,  whose  scientific 
and  agricultural  establishment  at  Hofwyl,  has 
{.ttracted  so  much  attention  throughout  Europe, 
has  ploughed  two  feet  deep,  with  an  implement 
requiring  the  power  of  fourteen  horses.  During 
my  residence  in  the  lower  county,  and  in  the 
course  of  my  experiments  on  the  sandy  soils  ot 
that  section  of  the  state,  I  am  satisfied  that  1 
did  great  and  lasting  injury  to  some  land  by 
ploughing  it  about  six  inches  deep.  This  land 
>  as  on  a  poor  sandy  foundation 


system  excluding  clover,   because  from    the   na- 

>ire  of  your  soil,  and  the  generally  reduced  state 
of  the  land,  the  attempt  at  the  field  culture, 
upon  a  large  scale,  would  be  attended  with  no 
oihcr  result  but  the  loss  of  your  seed,  and  as 
summer  fallows  should  only  be  practised  as  the 
concomitant  of  clover,  those  likewise  I  should 
consider  as  out  of  the  scheme. 

Assuming  it  as  the  basis  of  all  good  husbandry, 
that  for  every  exhausting  crop,  tlicre  ought  to  be 
some  counteracting  improvement,  1  would  culti- 
vate no  more  land  in  corn,  than  1  could  manure. — 
riiis  1  think  can  be  effected  under  a  six  field  ro- 
lation,  which  would  reduce  the  quantity  to  be 
manured  to  one  sixth  of  the  arable  surface,  and 
Llie  succession  of  crops  should  be,  first,  corn  ; 
second,  wheat ;  third,  pasture  ;  fourth,  peas,  and 
.ill  leguminous  crops  ;  cotton,  pumpkins,  and  po- 
tatoes mightoccupy  a  corner  of  this  field;  five, 
wheat  ;  six,  pasture.  | 

The  first,  and  most  ostensible  objection  to  this 
scheme  is,  the  apparent  small  proportion  of  corn, 
not  insuring  a  sufficiency  of  that  necessary  crop 
and  secondly,  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  requir 
ed  quantity  of  manure.  In  answer,  it  may  be 
said,  that  in  the  best  cultivated  counties  of  Eng- 
land, we  are  told,  they  manure  as  much  as  one 
fourth  of  the  arable  surface  yearly  ;  it  is  true, 
that  some  part  of  this  manure  is  derived  from 
other  resources  than  those  of  the  farm  ;  to  wit 
their  towns,  manufactories  and  marie  pits ;  but 
the  improvement  derived  from  all  these  sources, 
I  presume,  does  not  amount  to  the  difference  be- 
tween one  sixth  and  one  quarter.  Besides,  all 
the  tide  water  districts  of  Virginia,  abound  in 
marie,  so  that,  in  this  respect,  you,  in  all  pro 
liability,  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  En- 
.c^'lish  farmers — and  if  all  that  labour,  which  is 
now  bestowed  on  cleaning  land,  and  renewing  our 
.juiclt  decaying  fences,  and  other  perishable  im- 
provements, which  ought  to  be  substituted  by 
more  permanent  ones,  were  directed  judiciously 
to  the  accumulation  of  the  materials  of  fertility 
Jigging  marie,  collecting  rich  earth  from  bot- 
toms and  swamps,  those  depots  of  nature,  which 
are  constantly  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes 
swallowingup  the  primest  principles  of  fertility 
to  be  added  to  the  materials  common  to  every 
farm  ;  I  am  persuaded,  we  should  find  there 
would  be  less  labour  in  collecting  the  means  of 
fertilizing  an  acre,  than  in  preparing  it,  from  the 
forest  state,  and  inclosing  it  for  a  crop 

An  accurate  statement  in  detail  of  the  relative 
expense  of  manuring  an  acre  of  land  and  bring 
ing  one  from  the  forest  state  into  cultivation,  is  a 
desideratum  as  much  called  for  in  Virginia  Hus- 
bandry, as  any  that  has  ever  occurred  to  my 
mind.  If  1  am  not  much  mistaken,  it  would 
prove,  that  less  labour  would  be  required  to  im- 
prove the  lands  throughout  Virginia,  than  it  has 
taken  to  reduce  them  to  their,  present  deteriora- 
ted state. 

As  to  the  objection  that  l-6th  part  would  be  an 
insufficient  ]ioition  of  the  arable  land  to  have  in 
corn,  it  may  be  replied,  that,  that  portion  manur- 
ed at  the  rate  of  20  or  25  loads,  of  30  bushels 
each,  to  the  acre,  would,  on  ordinary  land,  pro- 
duce a  double  crop — and,  therefore,  would  not 
only  be  equal  to  l-3d,  the  proportion  now  usually 
put  in  corn,  but  would  produce  the  clear  saving 
of  one  half  of  the  labour  of  cultivation,  besides 
other  almost  incalculable  advantages. 

Upon  your  sandy  soils,  I  think  you  might  re- 
duce the  quantity  of  manure  four  or  five  loads  to 
the  acre,  below  what  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
same  result  on  the  clay  lands,  of  the  upper  coun- 


Having  gotten  through  your  queries,  I  will  add  ti.y_foj.  light  lands  make  a  much  better  return, 
as  succinctly  as  possible,  my  thoughts  on  a  plan  fo,.  ^  small  quantity  of  manure  than  stiff  lands.— 
of  Husbandry,  united  to  the  light  sandy  lands  ot  j  have  increased  the  corn  crop  100  per  cent,  upon 
the  lower  parts  of  the  state.    I  should  adopt  a  .he   ordinary  high  lands  here,  with  25  loads  of 


30  bushels  each,  to  the  acre,  which  in  their  na- 
tural state  would  produce  about  two  barrels.  I 
un  confident  equal  effects  would  be  produced 
from  20  loads  upon  the  light  soils  of  Prince  George 
and  Surry. 

Where  wheat  is  relied  upon  as  the  chief  crop 
for  market,  as  is  contemplated  in  the  forgoing 
scheme,  the  materials  for  manure,  would  be  very 
much  increased — and,  the  frequent  recurrence 
ot  pasturage  would  be  more  than  overbalanced 
by  the  .additional  comforts  in  living,  and  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  stock,  which  with 
your  facilities  of  communication  with  the  best 
markets,  ouglit  to  be  no  inconsiderable  item  in 
your  annual  income. 

The  field  in  peas,  8;r.  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  any  contingent  deficiency  in  corn  crop, 
leave  something  for  market,  and  from  the  highly 
meliorating  character  of  its  crop,  would  be  in 
a  better  state  of  preparation  for  wheat  than  any 
grass  crop  turned  in,  on  sandy  lands,  that  I  know  of. 
The  offal  of  the  products  of  this  field,  would  contri- 
bute largely  to  the  general  fund  of  manure. — 
And,  until  a  system  is  devised  to  increase  this 
fund  to  an  adequate  supply,  for  that  field  in  the 
rotation  which  is  in  the  most  exhausting  of  all  our 
crops,  Indian  corn,  regular  deterioration  must 
be  the  consequence  of  our  tillage,  it  is  in  vain, 
to  amuse  ourselves  with  expedients,  practical 
agriculturists  will  soon  all  agree  that  nothing 
short  of  a  full  manuring  once  in  the  rotation,  will 
insure  general  and  permanent  improvement. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  my  high  regard  and 
esteem. 

JOHN  H.  COCKE. 
To  Edjiund  Ruffin,  Esq.  Secretary,  8cc.&c. 

Brenio,  Jan.  21st,  1821. 


THE  MAXCY  PLOUGH. 


This  valuable  implement  is  now  made  by  Mr. 
R.  Sinclair,  for  sale  at  Baltimore,  at  gl2, 
adapted  to  three  furrows,  and  at  $18  to  turn 
five  furrows:  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  letter,  from  its  much  respected  in- 
ventor, descriptive  of  its  origin  and  utility. 
Edit.  Am.  Far. 

TuUji  Hill,  on   West  River, 

November  30t/i,  1822. 
To  Mr.  R.  Sinclair. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  duly  received  your  letter, 
and  think  I  can  best  answer  the  object  of  your, 
inquiry  respecting  my  use  of  the  five-furrow 
seed  plough,  which  I  contrived  for  saving  time 
and  labour,  and  which  you  saw  at  West  River, 
by  giving  you  a  history  of  the  progress,  by 
which  I  arrived  at  the  invention. 

When  I  first  turned  my  attention  to  Agricul- 
tural pursuits,  it  was  the  practice  on  the  farm, 
which  I  cultivate,  to  cover  wheat  by  small 
ploughs,    each  drawn  by  two  mules.     Getting 
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in  a  crop  in  this  manner,  I  thought  extremely 
tedious,  and  nmch  too  slo-,v  for  the  numocr  ot 
hands  and  mules  employed.  I  therefore  tried 
harrowing-but  the  result  of  my  experience 
was  that  wheat  stood  an  unfavourable  winter  m 
our  situation  near  the  Chesapeake  Day,  where 
snow  seldom  lies  long  on  the  ground,  better  when 
covered  by  the  plough  than  the  harrow. 

In  reflecting,  after  I  became  satisfied  it  was 
best  to  abandon  the  harrow,  how  a  plough  might 
be  contrived  to  save  time  in  seeding,  it  occur- 
red to  me,  first  to  make  a  double  furrow,  by  at- 
taching two  small  ploughs  together,  by  means  ot 
a  crooked  beam.  The  idea  was  taken  from  a 
draft  of  the  Draveil  plough,  which  (,encra 
Armstrong  sent  in  from  France,  an  account  ot 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  vol.  ot  the 
memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. In  the  4th  vol.  of  the  same  work  may  be 
found  an  account  of  my  double-furrow  "  Uiaveil 
plough,"  communicated  by  Janus  F.astb urn.  A 
mistake  it  is  presumed  is  committed  in  the  name, 
as  it  was  Jonathmi  Eastmayi,  now  of  Baltimore, 
the  ingenious  inventor  of  the  best  cutting  or 
chaiTing  box,  which  I  have  seen,  to  whom  I 
gave  the  plough  to  be  presented  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Agricultural  Society.  This  plough  differs 
but  little  from  the  French  Druveil,  except  m 
the  construction  of  the  beam,  of  the  foremost 
plough,  from  which  the  wheel  is  discarded,  and 
a  simple  beam  in  the  common  form  substituted 


all  ones  have  already  occurred  to  my  mind, 
which  I  will  suggest,  when  next  I  see  you_,  as 
they  cannot  well  be  described  in  a  letter. 


I  do 


not  recollect  whether  I  mentioned  to  you,  that 
in  order  to  make  the  five  furrow  plough  run 
evenly  and  make  all  the  furrows  of  equal  depta, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  rof  or  point  of  each 
share,  as  you  recede  from  the  foremost  one, 
should  be  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
oneiminediately  preceding  it. 

Ploughs  carrying  several  furrows  do  much 
more  even  work,  tiian  single  furrow  ploughs  can. 
I  use  them  on  hills  as  well  as  level  lands.  I  need 
hardh'  remark  after  the  above  statement,  of  the  sav 
ng  of 'labour  and  time  in  using  them,  that  I  make  no 
use  of  the  small  single  furrow  plough,  except  for 
lay'ing  off  land  for  .sowing.  Indeed  I  do  not  use 
it  even  for  that  purpose,  since  I  have  had  your 
sowing  machine,  as  the  land  is  formed  ot  the  pro- 
per width  by  one  turn  of  the  five  furrow  plough 

I  have  thus  given  you  a  history  of  my  use  of  the 
many  furrow  ploughs.  You  inform  me,  that  you 
made,  and  took  with  you  to  the  late  Cattle  Show 
on  the  Eastern  Shore,  one  of  five  and  another  ot 
three  mould  boards.  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear 
of  the  highly  respectable  exhibition,  which  you 
witnessed  there.  I  had  made  my  arrangements 
to  attend  it,  and  nothing  but  the  occurrence  of 
indispensable  business,  would  have  prevented  the 
gratification  of  a  strong  desire,  long  entertained, 
of  visiting  a  part   of  cur   state,   so  distinguished 


ttT^t  to^^'^heav    forroTuir^Tofc^urre  for  the  urbanity,  hospitality  and  intelligence  of 

required   but    one    ploughman.      As    it    did   asi'tsinhabitants.  ^ ^^__  ^ 

much  work  as  two  single  ploughs,  the  same  force 
of  men  and  mules  got  in  my  wheat  crop  in  halfj, 
the  time  occupied  in  that  operation,   previous  to 
my  using  it. 

After  succeeding  in  this  experiment,  I  added 
a  third  plough,  so  as  to  turn  three  furrows. 
This  implement,  of  course  required  th>-ce  mules; 
but  one  ploughman  only  was  necessary.  This 
plough,  however,  was,  from  the  length  necessary 
to  be  given  to  it  to  avoid  clogging,  rather  hea- 
vy and  unwieldly.  In  considering  how  I  might 
remedy  these  defects,  the  thought  occurred  of 
forming  a  Five-furrow  plough  upon  the  plan  of 
the  one  you  saw  at  West  River,  which  is  entire- 
ly different  from  the  Draveil,  and  indeed  from 
any  which  I  have  ever  seen  or  read  of;  and  in 
imitation  of  which  you  inform  me  you  have  made 
one  for  my  friend  and  neighbour,  John  Mercer, 
Esq,  of  Cedar  Park.  By  means  of  this  plough, 
with  one  ploughman,  and  three  stout  mules,  the 
land  being  well  prepared,  I  seed  eight  bush- 
els of  wheat  a  day, — which  is  equivalent  to  the 
work  of  four  ploughmen,  eight  mules  and  four 

single  furrow  ploughs,  in  covering  wheat  in  the 
manner  formerly  practised. 

I  have  now  had  the   Five-Furrow  plough  in 

use  for  two  years,  and  my   only  reason   for  not 

having  heretofore  had  more  of  them  made  was, 

that   I  had  in  use  three   of   the  Three-Furrow, 

and  four  of  the  two  furrow  Draveil  ploughs.     As 

these  wear  out   I    shall   supply   their  place   by 

ploughs  made  upon  the  plan  of  >.iy  Five-Furrow 

plough,  the  principle  of  which  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  two,  three,  four,  or  even  more  ttian  five 

furrow   ploughs.     A   five  furrow  plough  is  wide 

enough  to  make   at   one    bout    a   good  land  for 

the  cradle,  and  a  plough  of  six  or  more  furrows 

would  be   too  heavy    and    unwieldly    for  three 

mules  or  horses.     For  cultivating  corn,  or  seeding 

amongst  it,  two  w  three  furrow  ploughs   will  be 

■best,  and    I  am    glad,  that   you    have    thought 

well  enough  of  the  plan  to  construct  ploughs  car 

rying  three   as   well    as   five  furrows ;   for  new 

implements  frequently  get  into  bad  repute,  before 

a  fair  trial  has  been  made,  from  the  unskilfulness 

of  the   maker.    I  doubt   not  with   your  experi- 
ence you  will  make  many  improvements.    Some 


I  remain,  very  respectfully  yourfriend, 

V.  MAXCY. 

To  Mr.  Robert  Sinclair,  Baltimore. 

LIVERPOOL  MARKETS. 

The  following  state  of  the  market  is  from 
Myers'  Liverpool  Price  Current  of  the  4th 
Nov. 

The  demand  for  Ashes  still  continues  very 
good  ;  during  the  week,  250  barrels  Montreal 
Pot  have  been  sold  at  o9s.  6d.  to  40s.;  and  150 
bis.  Pearl   at  44s.  to  45s.  per  cwt 

The  extensive  demand  lately  noticed  for 
Cotton  has  in  a  great  degree  subsided  ;  and  as 
some  holders  have  been  pressing  their  stocks 
upon  the  markets,  purchases  have  in  some  in 
stances  been  made  at  a  decline  of  1-8  per  lb.  on 
Boweds,  Orleans  and  Tennessee — Sea  Islands, 
however,  rem«in  without  alteration.  The  trans- 
actions consist  of  289  Sea  Islands  at  12  to  16Jd, 
including  10  at  21d  and  20  at  2s  ;  1584  Boweds  6^ 
to  8Jd  ;  585  Orleans  Sd  to  lid;  1397  Tennessee 
6ito  8  1-8 

Stemmed  Tobacco,  and  the  middling  to  good 
qualities  of  Virginia  Leaf,  have  continued  in 
fair  request  throughout  the  week,  at  former 
prices,  and  about  70  hhds.  very  ordinary  Ken 
tucky  Leaf  have  been  taken  for  export  at  2  1-8 
per  lb.  Two  hundred  barrels  Turpentine  have 
been  sold  by  private  sale  at  14s  per  cwt. 


Editovial  Vjoii'\'es\>ouAe\\ec 


SILK— MILLET— PEAS— CULTURE  OF 
GRAPES— AND  FABRICATION  OF  WINE. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  Dec.  6tli,  1822. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  obliging  let 
ter  of  the  19th  ult.  containing  a  sample  of  .Silk 
made  in  New  England,  and  exhibited  at  the 
Brightou  Show.  The  silk  is  very  fine,  even, 
strong,  and  of  a  beautiful  colour.  If  such  can 
be  made  so  far  North,  what  gi'cater  success  hav 
we  not  a  right  to  expect  in  the  Southern  states. 
I  have  also  received  the  Chili  Peas  and  Beans 


you    were  so  obliging  as  to  send  me,  for  wiiick 
am  much  obliged  to  you. 

I  sent  down  to  Charleston,  a  few  days  since,  to 
be  forwarded  to  you  by  the  first  opportunity,  a 
mall  box  containing  some  Egyjitian  Millet ;  I 
must  call  it  so,  until  I  know  a  more  proper  name 
for  it,  although  there  is  some  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  grain,  the  plants  from  either 
varieties  are,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  perfectly 
similar,  and  all  equally  good  and  abundant  for  fo 
rage,  either  to  be  consumed  green  or  cured  like 
corn-blades.  As  for  the  grain,  I  have  never 
made  any  use  of  it  but  for  seed.  Birds  and  poul- 
try are  very  fond  of  it,  and  have  destroyed  a 
great  deal  of  mine  this  year.  That  the  seed  is 
very  good  to  eat,  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  and  it 
can  probably  be  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
This  plant  grows  from  10  to  15  feet  high,  one 
seed  puts  out  from  10  to  30  stocks,  of  the  size  of 
common  Indian  corn.  Each  stock  not  only  bears 
one  ear  on  its  summit,  but  branches  out  so  as  to 
have  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  ears  each.  To  use  it 
for  soiling  or  for  winter  forage,  it  may  proba- 
l)ly  be  best  to  cut  it  when  it  is  about  three  feet 
high.  In  this  manner,  4,  5.  or  6  cuttings  may  be 
obtained,  according  to  the  length  of  the  season. 
It  ought  to  be  planted  about  the  same  distance 
as  Indian  corn,  and  that  which  is  intended  for 
seed  ought  not  to  be  cut  at  all.  The  time  of 
planting  is  as  early  as  there  is  no  danger  of  frost. 
As  it  grows  so  large,  one  seed  of  course,  is  suf- 
ficient in  each  hill  ;  and  when  it  has  come  up  too 
thick,  it  is  best  to  pull  up  all  but  one  plant  and 
transplant  them  ;  for  it  bears  transplanting  exj 
tremely  well,  which  is  a  great  advantage. 

You  will  also  find  in  the  box,  a  small  paper  of 
a  particular  kind  of  Field  Pea.  It  grows  some- 
what like  the  Cow  Pea,  and  is  very  productive.  I 
had  only  about  a  large  tea  spoon  full  of  it,  and  these 
produced,  with  scarcely  any  care,  more  than  one 
bushel.  It  will  do  very  well  to  plant  with  a  com 
rop.  It  would  also  answer  very  well  for  plough- 
ing in  green,  as  the  root  is  small  and  the  plant  large, 
from  which  circumstance,  it  is  presumeable, 
that  it  draws  much  nourishment  from  the  at- 
mosphere, and  will  return  to  the  land  more  than 
it  gets  from  it.  These  seeds  are,  of  course,  to  be 
distributed,  according  to  your  pleasure,  to  your 
ricultural  friends. 

You  request  "  that  I  inform  you  of  the  fate  of 
the  Grape  vines  I  brought  from  France."  That 
you  may  know,  more  fully,  the  reasons  of  my 
bad  success  with  them,  I  shall  state  all  the  facts 
connected  with  their  importation.  Thinking  it  de 
sirable  to  have  a  great  variety  of  vines  for  experi- 
ment, that  I  might  select  those  that  seemed  best 
suited  to  our  soil  and  climate,  I,  while  in  Paris, 
procured  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  for  the  purpose  of  begging 
the  favour  of  a  supply  of  vine  cuttings  from  the 
Royal  nurseries.  The  Minister  very  obligingly 
gave  nie  a  letter  for  Mr.  Bose,  Intendant  ci 
the  Royal  Nurseries,  requesting  him  to  fur; 
nish  me  with  all  the  vines  I  might  wish  to 
have,  that  were  in  the  extensive  collection  un- 
der his  superintendance.  In  this  latter  gentle- 
man, I  also  found  a  person  much  disjjosed  to  d» 
every  thing  in  his  power  that  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  where  he  had  for- 
merly resided  some  time,  and  had  been  very  hos- 
pitably treated.  The  timeof  my  departure  frond 
France  being  near  at  hand,  I  called  upon  him 
and  requested  that  the  vines  might  be  got  ready 
tor  me  in  a  few  days,  to  which  he  objected,  as 
ihc  season  (October,)  was  not  sufficiently  advan^  ed 
to  allow  the  cutting  of  the  vines  with  safety  ;  lAit 
promised  to  scud  tliem  to  Havre  by  the  10th  of 
November,  which  he  did  very  punctually.  Ow- 
mg,  however,  to  the  heavy  tonnage  duties  laid 
reciprocally  ou  the  ships  of  the  America*  and 
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French  nations,  1  found  it  lifficult  to  procure  a 
passage  to  any  of  the  Soutl.ern  ports,  and,  lest 
1  should  be  detained  in  France  much  longer  than 
it  was  convenient  to  nie,  1  sailed  a  few  days  be- 
fore tlie  arrival  of  the  ,e;rape  vines.  They  were, 
therefore,  Uft  at  Ha\  re  until  an  opportunity  of- 
fered ;  and  by  the  time  I  received  them  in  Co- 
lumbia, which  was  tlie  last  of  April,  they  had 
been  cut  nearly  six  months,  and  they  appeared 
so  dry  that  I  scarcely  expected  one  of  them  would 
grow.  I  planted  them  all,  however,  and  out  of 
ji64  different  kinds,  only  about  40  vegetated  at 
•all,  and  the  greatest  number  of  these  so  feebly 
that  I  have  only  10  or  12  of  them  alive  at  pre- 
sent. These,  with  about  the  same  number  which 
I  had  before,  make  yet  a  tolerable  collection.  It  is 
a  subject  of  much  regret  tome  that  this  great 
and  doubtless,  very  valuable  collection,  proba- 
bly the  greatest  ever  imported  to  the  United 
States,  should  have  thus  almost  totally  failed 
from  circumstances  not  within  my  control.  It 
can  scaixely  be  doubted,  that  in  this  great  Jium- 
ber  of  kinds,  several  would  have  been  found  ve- 
ry suitable  to  our  climate,  and  have  proved  ulti- 
mately a  most  important  object  in  our  Southern 
States. 

The  little  experiment  which  I  have  under- 
taken in  our  Sand-hills,  has  been  considerably 
neglected,  in  consequence  of  my  having  been  en- 
gaged in  other  and  dissimilar  objects,  and  I  have 
not  a  man  to  whom  I  can  confide  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine.  It  progresses  nevertheless,  and  pro 
mises  full  success. 

I  have  several  vines   of  Scuppemong  in  mv 
garden,  which  is   a  veiy  dry  spot,  and  although 
they  grow  well,  they  bear  but  indifferently.  From 
their  appearance,  I  presume  they  are  found  na 
turally  in  rich  damp  soils,  like  the  common  Bul- 
lace,  of  which  it  is  evidently  a  variety.  I  intend  to 
try  them  in  a  suitable  soil.     It  is  certainly  a  rich 
grape,  of  which  a  rich  wine  can  undoubtedly  be 
made,  by  persons   that  understaiKl   the  process 
well.    I  have  tasted  some  that  would  have  been 
very  good,   had  it  not  been  poisoned  with  apple 
or  peach  brandy.  It  appears  to  me  a  very  strange 
notion,  which   most   people  have  in   this  coun- 
try, that  wine   cannot  be   made   without    some 
brandy  being  put  into  it.    Were  they  to   suffer 
the  grapes,  after  they  are  fully  ripe  and  washed, 
to  ferment  to  a  proper  degree,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  wine  would  be  improved  in  quality,  and 
that  it  would  keep  perfectly  well,  without  the 
addition  of  spirits.     A  little  reflection  would  sa- 
tisfy any  person,  that  if  brandy  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  making  of  wine,  the  ancients 
who  knew  nothing  of  distilling,  could  never  have 
made  wine,  and  we  know  very  well  that  they 
not  only  made  wines  in  quantities,  but  also  kept 
them  longer  than  any,  I  believe,  ever  kept  in  our 
time,  as   we  have  accounts  of  wine  being  kept 
by  them  upwards  of  one  hundred  years.     I  have 
drank  Champaig-nethat  was  thirty-four  years  old, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  this  kind  of  wine  is  as 
delicate  as  any.    It  was  kept  in  a  deep  cellar,  as 
all  delicate  wines  ought  to  be  kept.    Wine  that 
is  bottled  properly  and  kept  in  a  cellar,   deep 
enough  to  prevent  any  exposure  to  a  change  of 
temperature,  tnay  probably  be  kept  for  any  length 
of  time.    The  proper  way  of  bottling  wine,  and 
I  presume  cider,  or  any  other  vinous  liquor,  is  to 
fill  the  bottle  so  that  there  be  as  4ttle  air  as  pos- 
sible  contained  between  the  wine   and  the  cork, 
taking  care,  however,  that  the  bottle  is  not  so 
full  as  to  break  by  driving  in  the  cork,  and  to 
lay  the  bottle  on  its  sidq,   so  ihat  the  cork"  will 
be  constantly  wet.     Brandy  or  any  other  kind  of !  been 'tried, 
spirit  is  not   in  any  wise  necessary,  unless  it  be 
to  suit  the  taste  of  partiLular  persons. 

lam,  truly,  with  respect.  Dear  Sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  N.  HiLKBEIviONT. 


DISEASE  OF  PEACn  TUEES. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ,\MKRICAN  F.\RMEK 

Sir, 
Having  lost  some  fine  young  Peach  Trees 
yearly,  by  a  kind  of  dccny,  shewing  itself  early 
in  the  season,  in  the  colour  and  size  of  the  leaf, 
and  then  in  a  defect  of  the  fruit  ;  I  examined 
the  opinions  <if  gardeners  on  the  subject,  but  was 
much  disappointed  in  their  tlicory.  They  at- 
tributed it  to  worms  about  tiie  root  of  the  tree — 
now  I  am  certain  that  not  one  tree  in  ten,  of 
mine,  ever  had  a  worm  about  them,  and  more- 
over, I  consider  them  when  present,  quite  inade- 
quate to  such  a  sudden  and  universal  injury.  On 
weighing  every  fact  that  has  come  to  my'knaw- 
led^e,  I  have  no  doubt  but  tlie  damage  is  done 
by  the  irregularity  of  the  weather,  in  the  montlis 
of  February,  March,  and  perhaps  April,  fai-ther 
north  than  Maryland.  Trees  that  grow  in  rich 
cultivated  ground,  such  as  fine  peaches  require, 
will  often  start  their  sap,  if  the  weather  is  very 
warm  for  a  week,  at  least  two  or  three  weeks 
Tsefore  they  should.  It  is  no  novelty,  in  this  state, 
to  see  the  beautiful  emblems  of  spring  enveloped 
in  the  stern  realities  of  winter — what  then  be- 
comes of  the  sap  that  flowed  when  such  a  change 
of  temperature  takes  place  ?  Will  it  recede  ? — 
No,  it  cannot  to  any  extent.  It  must  either  corrupt 
or  form  very  imperfect  vessels  ;  for  the  first  run- 
ning of  the  sap.  when  the  weather  continues  at 
a  seasonable  temperature,  is  destined  to  form  a  set 
of  niTM  vessels,  and  these  vessels  are  to  perfect  the 
embryon  leaves  and  fruit.  If,  therefore,  these 
are  imperfect,  all  that  depends  on  them  will  be 
imperfect.  It  is  no  argument  to  the  contrary, 
that  we  cannot  so  easily  distinguish  the  imper- 
fection in  the  blossom  ;  for  we  know  that  the 
blossom  is  of  a  hardier  nature  than  either  leaf 
or  fruit,  and  requires  comparatively  but  little 
nourishment.  It  is  quite  a  temporal  thing,  and 
being  formed  by  the  first  small  issues  of  sap,  it 
appears  to  us  to  have  lost  nothing,  though  future 

observations  may  determine  its  period   better. 

We  may   truly   say,   that  a  ti-ee  is   formed  the 
same  year  tliat  it  bears ;  for  all  previous  layers 
are   as  bone   in   animals,    though   they  may  be 
capable  of  furnishing    some   nourishment — and 
when  a  tree  has  been  completely  disappointed  in 
forming  its  bark,  and  we  see  the  imperfection  of 
the  fruit,  we  should  not  speak  unphilosophically 
if  we   said  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  the  previous 
year  out  of  time.    In  such  cases  the  tree  has 
borne  twice  from  one  set  of  vessels.     The  tree 
does  not  grow  that  year,  and  generally  falls  off, 
and   often  dies.     In  one  instance,  where  a  tree 
failed  for  four  years,  I  observed  that  there  were 
several  strata   in    the  bark,   evidently   shewing 
that  instead   of    a   layer  of   white   wood   every 
year,  which  would  have  taken  place  if  the  bark 
had  formed  perfectly,  that  the  imperfect  vessels 
had  remained  with  the  bark  and  formed  a  stra 
tum.     It  appears  very   plain,  that  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  that  the  interior  bark  forms  straight  ves- 
sels, which  adhere  to  the  white  wood  of  the  for- 
mer year,  and  in  this  state  of   unity  the   tree 
bears  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  the  increased 
temperature  acts  on  these  new  formed  vessels, 
and  they   become,   as    it   were,    maternal,   and 
make  in  turn  a  new  bark,  which  two  constitute 
the  tree  of  the  year.     Dr.  Hope's  experiments 
shew  that  bark  will  make  white  wood  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  every  American  knows 
that  the  white  wood  will  replace  the  bark  when 
stripped  off — even  in  whole  orchards,  as  has  often 
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The  plan  required  to  prevent  this  disease,  is 
very  obvious,  but  the  accomplishment  much  more 

(lifficult,  to  check   the  safi  till  the  latest  period 

But  how  shall  this  be  done  ?  Will  laying  the  roots 
bare  in  February  assist  >  Will  ramming  snow 
about  them  late  in  winter,  and  covering  that 
snow  to  prevent  its  escape  ?  Will  planting  some 
early  vegctables.f  sucli  as  spinage,  about  the 
roots  to  counteract  powerfully,  on  the  first  rise 
of  temperature  ?  What  ever  may  do,  I  have  re- 
solved on  one  thing,  never  again  to  manure  or  dig 
.ibout  any  tree  in  the  fall  tliat  is  tender,  neither 
peach,  nor  pear,  nor  grape,  for  all  these  go  the 
same  way.  s.  y.  S. 

P.  S.  I  hope  some  of  our  northern  orchardists, 
who  lose  still  more  trees  than  we  do,  though  less 
infested  with  the  insect,  will  take  up  this  sub- 
ject, and  pursue  it  to  some  advantage. 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR,  DATED 

Rockhall,  Md.  J^ov.  ISth,  1822. 

Dear  Sir, — For  some  time  past,  I  have  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  ask  your  friendly  and  ever 
ready  aid,  in  obtaining  correct  information  re- 
specting some  lately  invented  Threshing  Ma- 
chines in  the  Eastern  States— when,  by  the  last 
number  of  the  American  Farmer,  my  views 
have  been  anticipated  by  a  Mr.  Streater,  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  me, 
and  many  of  the  Farmers  of  this  county,  to  know 
tlie  cost  of  these  machines,  particularly  one  by 
Joseph  Pope,  said  to  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
late  Brighton  Cattle  Show,  and  represented  as 
being  quite  portable  and  of  a  simple  construc- 
tion. I  should  be  highly  gratified  to  be  informed 
of  the  cost,  and  what  wonld  be  the  expense  of 
freight  round  to  Baltimore  ?  I  have  had  a  great 
desire  to  have  a  machine,  by  which  I  could  se- 
parate the  grain,  and  preserve  the  straw  in  its 
original  state,  for  the  cutting  box  ;  but  my  farm- 
ing was  too  limited  for  the  costly  ones  in  use  in 
this  section  of  country. 

The  crops  of  corn  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
very  fine,  and  harvested  in   delightful   order. — 
There  will  be  very  little  bad  or  musty  com  sent 
to  your  market  from  this  shore  next  spring. 
Your's,  respectfully, 

THOMAS  HARRIS. 

SWEET  POTATOES,  information  solicit- 
ed ON  TEEIR  CULTURE TEA  PLANT,  AT- 
TEMPTS    TO      RAISE     IT CROP       OR      CRAB 

GRASS,    WHEN    SHOULD   IT    BE    SOWN  ? 

Charleston,  14th  Dec.,  1822. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esc^ 

Dear   Sir — I  wish  you  would  enquire  for  me, 
through  the   medium  of  your  paper,  "  what  ma- 


ivhen  the  wood  buds  are  removed  or  placed  hori- 
zoinalhj,  and  vice-versa.  Jf  the  root  is  cramped 
inajio:,  the  plume  luill  grow,  andivhen  the  vege- 
table is  placed  in  free  room,  the  roots  grow  to  the 
dimppointment  of  the  flowers  and  top.  But  this 
is  only  in  health  ! 

t  771c  effect  of  cultivation   to  promote    early 
growth,  as  well  as  of  grass,  to  prevent  Trees  from 
shooting  early,  were  very  visible  in  the  following  ac- 
cidental  experiment,  viz:     Two  trees  {Elms) grow- 
ing in  poor  ground,  were  left  in  the  ground,  when 
successively   cultivated — ./I  was  cultivated  in   Ti- 
mothy whilst  B  was  left  un/iloughed.     The  tree  in 
A  fiut  forth  perf-ct  foliage  one  week  before  the  tree 
in  B — afterwards  B  was  manitred  andcullivated  in, 
corn,  two  years,when  it  preceded  the  tree  in  A  (that 
was  in  grass,  J  one  week — icing  two  weeks  sooner 
In  the  economy  of  vegetables,  when  apart  is  than  when  in  poverty.  It  is  this  that  secures  natural 
denied  growth   by  ariifieial  or  accidental  causes,\ir'  ?s,  for  I  have  found  them  equally  apt  to  die  in 
other  parts  grow,  thus  the  fruit  buds  will  grow,\rick  cultivated  ground,  with  the  best  fruit. 
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nure  has  been  found  best  adapted  to  the  growth!  The  above  is  published  at  this  time,  in  con-  of  100  Sovereigns  only;  and  for  another  bet  ot 
of  the  Swe<.-t  Potato  and  under  what  culture! sideraticm  of  the  probability  that  the  2read  50  Sovereigns,  that  he  did  135  miles  in  48  hours, 
has  it  produced  most  "  This  is  a  most  valuable !  VMncl  will  be  introduced  into  many  of  our  Peni  He  won  both  bets  easily,  and  arrived  at  Kings- 
root  with  us  in  every  respect,  and  there  is  tentiarics,  as  a  new  mode  of  punishment.  There  land  yesterday,  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  within 
'  /  1        •  _  ^^ij  l^g  little  doubt,  we  think,  that,  as  these  insti-  the  given  time,  and  but  little  fatigued.     This    is 

tutions  are  at  present  conducted,  the  comforts  are  beating  the  Powells,  the  Barclays,  West,  &c.  by 
too  many  and  substantial,  and  the  privations  not  much  odds.  Mr.  Abernethy  travelled  140  miles 
suflRciently  severe  to  ansivcr  the  just  objects  of  pun-  in   the  first  two  days,  halting  six  hours  only. 

ishment.     A  table   shewing  the  number  of  con-  — ^oim 

victs,  which  have  been  sent  more  than  once  to  Hi7it  to  Farmers. — The  Society  of  Shakers  at 
the  Penitentiary,  after  having  escaped  or  been  Canterbury,  (N.  H.)  within  a  few  weeks,  sold  te7i 
discharged,  would  reflect  light  on  this  subject —  barrels  of  Cider  in  Boston,  for  which  they  re- 
it   would  be  seen  that  many  more  break™  thuwceweA  oiie  hundred  dollars  in  cash,  whilst  good" 


ry  respect 
nothing  which  has  been  so  neglected.  I  am  very 
desirous  of  improving  its  culture,  Ijut  in  the  few 
experiments  which  I  have  made,  the  increase 
did  not  pay  for  the  extra  labour  :  perhaps  some 
of  your  correspondents  may  afford  some  intor- 
mation  respecting  its  culture,  which  may  prove 
valuable. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  the  seeds  of  the 
Tea  Plant,  politely  forwarded  to  me  by  you,  did 
not  vegetate.  They  were  carefully  planted  in  a 
box,  and  regularly  attended  to,    but  all  in  vain. 

Will  you  likewise  be  kind  enough  to  enquire 
through  the  medium  of  your  paper  what  method 
has  been  pursued  with  the  greatest  success,  for 
obtaining  a  crop  of  the  Crab  or  Crop  grass, 
when  cultivated  by  itself?  At  what  time  the 
ground  should  be  broke  up,  and  what  attendance 
is  necessary,  and  what  has  been  the  produce  ? 
This  grass  is  a  native,  but  like  many  other  va- 
luable spontaneous  productions,  has  been  sadly 
neglected.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in 
which  it  has  been  cultivated  alone;  it  grows 
well  in  our  corn  fields,  but  owing  to  some  cause, 
not  known  to  me  ;  it  has  never  succeeded  when 
the  ground  has  been  prepared  early  in  the  sea- 
son. It  is  my  wish,  therefore,  to  find  out  the 
proper  season  to  sovv-  it. 

Respcctfullv  yours,  &c. 

JOHN  D.  LEGARE. 


7o  the  Editors  of  the  London  Farmers'  Journal' 


break  out  of  these  "  humane"  establishments 

.  Jidit.  Am.  Farmer. 

PERTHSHIRE  RECOLLECTIONS. 
Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray, 

They  were   twa  bonny  lassies  ; 
They  bulit  a  bower  on  yon  burn  brae. 

And  thatched  it  o'er  wi'  rashes. 
During  the  mortal  plague  which  raged  in 
Scotland  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
these  "  twa  bonnie  lassies,"  in  a  mingled  spirit, 
perhaps  of  romance  and  prudent  caution,  retired 
to  a   pleasant     "  burn  side,"    on  the   estate   of 

Lord ,  in  Perthshire,  where  they  built  them 

a  little  house  of  the  shrubs  and  bushes  which 
waved  in  sweet  luxuriance  around  them;  and 
providing  a  supply  of  such  comforts  of  nature 
as  they  should  direct,  designed  to  remain  in 
their  happy  seclusion  till  the  terrors  of  the  pes- 
tilence were  overpast.  A  lover  of  one  of  our 
fair  friends,  however,  impelled  by  affection, 
made  a  visit  to  their  asylum,  and  unfortunately 
bore  with  him  the  mortal  infection  in  his  cloth- 
ing. The  dear  object  of  his  soul's  regard  fell 
the  first  victim.  The  dear  companion  of  her 
retirement  shortly  followed:  and  the  same  moss- 
grown  grave  which  wraps  their  common  clay,  is 
still  pointed  out  to  the  passing  traveller,  and  is 
still  hallowed  by  a  thousand  tender  sentiments. 


common  Cider  has  been  selling  for  one  dollar  a 
barrel.  Such  is  the  difference  between  good  and 
very  good  ! 

A  calf  belonging  to  General  Pierce,  of  Hills- 
borough, (N.  H.)  was  found  on  the  21st  ultimo,  to 
weigh  six  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds,  when 
six  months  and  one  day  old. 

Dentifrice. — Take  sage  and  salt,  of  each  a  like 
quantity,  and  pound  them  together ;  then  bake 
the  mixture  till  it  be  hard,  and  make  a  fine  pow- 
der thereof,  tlien  therewith  rub  the  teeth  even- 
ing and  mornings,  and  it  will  take  away  all  yel- 
lowness.— Markham's  Eniftisli  Housewife. 


^mm  WAmmmm^ 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,  JANUARY    S,    1823. 


say 


ON  THE  TREAD  WHEEL. 

.Yoifolk,  Oct.  10th,  1822. 
Sir, — In  your  paper  of  Monday  last,  I  see  a  let- 
ter signed  C.  on  the  Tread  Wheel,  stating  it  to 
operate  unequally  as  a  punishment,  as  the  old  or 
infirm  man  needs  work  as  hai'd  as  the  younger  and 
most  robust,  and  recommending  a  wheel  of  a 
conical  instead  of  a  cylindiincal  shape,  for  the 
relief  of  the  weaker,  who  arc  to  work  at  the  lesser 
end. 

Instead  of  this,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
adhere  to  the  cylindrical  form,  permitting  those 
whom  it  may  be  proper  to  favour,  to  tread  higher 
in  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  for  as  the  la- 
bour is  shortened,  7iteasuring  horizontally  fro7n 
the  axle  oj  the  ■wheel,  exactly  by  so  mucli  is  the 
labour  diminished.  But  it  is  usual  to  allow  a  lit 
tie  rest  to  each  prisoner  in  his  turn,  and  this  i 
effected  by  the  man  who  stands  outermost  at  one 
end  of  the  wheel,  leaving  it  for  a  time,  (/.  f.)  till 
it  has  performed  a  fixed  number  of  revolutions, 
when  the  outermost  leaves  it,  and  the  former 
remounts  at  the  other  end,  those  on  the  wheel 
shifting  a  little  to  right  or^  left,  to  make  room 
for  him.  Thus  each  man  rests  in  his  turn,  but 
never  7nore  than  one  at  a  ti/ne. 

C's  plan  would  quite  prevent  this,  and  it 
could  not  very  well  be  done,  were  that  adopted 
which  I  suggested.  The  better  way  is  to  have 
the  wheel  so  constructed  tliat  tlie  labour  need  in 
no  case  be  too  severe,  and  to  niake  those  who  are 
the  most  robust,  or  deseivingthe  greatest  pun- 
ishment, not  only  tread  the  wheel,  but  carry  on 
their  shoulders  more  or  less  of  weight.  I  have 
lately  turned  my  attention  prettv  greatly  to  this 
subject,  being  one  of  the  visiting  magistrates  of 
a  prison,  in  which  a  tread  wheel,  &c.  is  now 
erecting.    Your's,  &c.  p. 

jly*  There  could  be  no  objection  in  cases  which 
required  favour,  to  let  two  perform  the  journey  of 
one,  by  halting  the  wheel  to  admit  the  exchange. Ifrom    Kingsland,  yesterday,    ft  was   to  go   the 


MACBETH. 
The  prostrated  ruins  of  the  castle  of  this  bold 
usurper  are  situated  about  fifty  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh. Macduff's  castle  still  remains  in  the 
vicinity,  a  few  miles  from  it ;  but  not  so  much 
dilapidated  as  that  of  Macbeth,  having  been  for- 
merly dismantled  and  demolished. 

INTERNAL  TRADE  OF  KENTUCKY. 

A  letter  from  Cumberland  Ford,  Kentucky, 
"up  to  the  present  period,  there  have 
passed  this  place,  45,421  live  hogs  for  market — 
say  they  are  worth  7  dollars  each,  which  in  my 
opinion  is  a  moderate  calculation,  amounts  to 
317,347  dollars. — 5,446  horses  and  mules  at  an 
average  of  80  dollars  each,  make  435,680. — Only 
236  stall-fed  steers,  as  yet,  say  worth  40  dollars 
each,  makes  9,440  dollars.  Two  or  three  thou- 
sand hogs,  I  hear,  are  on  the  road  to  be  added 
to  the  above  list.  If  only  2000  come,  they  will 
add  to  the  amount  14,000  dollars  more,  making 
in  all,  (at  the  lowest  calculation  of  mine,)  777,067 
dollars  in  good  money.  I  trust  the  time  is  not 
ery  distant  when  Kentucky  will  restore  her 
credit,  and  there  will  be  no  more  relief  measures 
prayed  for,  nor  stop  laws  passed,  which  have 
disgraced  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  rich 
states  in  the  Union,  whose  sous  are  bold  and  en 
terprizing  beyond  any,    I  believe,  in  the  world.' 


PRICES  CURRENT. — corrected  weekly. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  §7  25 — Howard  st. 
Superfine,  g6  87i— Wharf,  do.  6  12i— Wheat, 
white,  SI  35  to  1  40— Red  do.,  $1  27  to  1  30 — 
Rye,  70  to  72  cents — Corn,  60  to  63  cts. — 
Oats,  35  to  37J  cents—  Beef,  live  cattle,  §5 
to  !f,3  50  per  cwt. — Beef,  8  cents  per  lb. 
— Bacon,  round,  10  to  11  cts. — Pork  g4  50 
to  5  50  per  c  lb.^6  to  8  cts.  per  lb. — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  gl  37  i  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Clover  seed,  $9  to  10 — 
Timothy  seed,  4^  to  $5 — Flax  seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  34  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings, 
No.  1,  $i  62i  per  bbl.— No.  2,  g3  37*— Fine 
salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  75 — 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb. — Eggs,  25  cts.  per  doz, 
— Turkeys,  gl  25— Geese,  28  to  37  J  cts. — 
Chickens,  gl  50  per  doz. — Straw,  glO  per  ton— ■ 
Hay,  S17. 

Maryland  Toijacco — of  the  fine  qualities,  none 
in  the  market — Good  Patuxent,  g6  to  8,  scarce 

Inferior,  §2  to  5,  plenty  and  dull — seconds,  gl 
to  5 — Very  little  doing  in  the  market. 


Editor. 


MATCH  TO  NOTTINGHAM. 

Mr.  Abernethy,  the  Amateur  North  country 
man,  completed  his  match  to  go  to  Nottingham 
from  Kingsland,  yesterday.  It  was  to  go  the 
ground  on  foot,  246  miles,  in  90  hours,  for  a  bet 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ilT"  Complete  sets  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
vols,  ot  the  "  Americak  Farmer,"  new  and  cor- 
rected Editions,  can  be  had  of  the  following  per- 
sons ;  price  of  which,  bound,  g5  per  vol.  or  §4 
in  Sheets  : — 

M.  CAREY  &  SONS  and  E.  LITTELL,  Phi- 
ladelphia. 
W.  A.  COLMAN,  Xew-Yorlc. 
WELLS  ^c  LILLEY,  Boston. 
PETER  COTTOM,  Richmond,  Fa. 
E.  THAYER,  Charleston,  H.C. 
JOSEPH  GALES,  lialeigh,  .Y.  C. 
W.  F.  REDDING,  special  agent,  now  jouraey- 

ing  through  the  Southern  States. 

The  fourth   volume,  now  publishing,   can   be 
forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on 
application  being  made,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to 
J.  S.  SKINNER,  Baltimore. 
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THE  AMERICAN  GARDENER; 

Or  a  Treatise  on  die  Situation,  Soil,  Fencing 
and  Laying-Out  of  Gardens  ;  on  the  making 
and  Ma'naging  of  Hot  Beds  and  Green- Hous- 
es ;  and  on  the  Fro/iagntion  and  Cultivation 
of  the  several  sorts  of  Vegetables,  Herbs, 
Fruits   and    Floiirrs. 

(Continued  from    page  310.) 

CHAPTER  HI. 

On  Pro/iagation  and  Cultivation  in  general. 

124.  In  order  to  have  good  Vegetables,  Herbs, 
Fniits,  and  Flowers,  we  must  be  careful  and 
diligent  in  the  Propagation  and  Cultivation  of  the 
several  plants;  for,  though  nature  does  much, 
she  will  not  do  all.  He,  who  trusts  to  chance 
for  a  crop,  deserves  none,  and  he  generally  has 
vhat  he  deserves. 

125.  The  Propagation  of  plants  is  the  bring- 
ing of  them  forth,  or  the  increasing  and  mnltifily 
ing  of  them.  This  is  effected  in  several  different 
ways :  by  seed,  by  suc/cers,  by  offsets,  by  layers, 
by  cuttings.  Tint,  bear  in  mind,  that  all  plants, 
from  the  Radish  to  the  Oak,  may  be  propagated 
by  the  means  oiseed;  while  there  are  many  plants 
which  can  be  propagated  by  710  other  means  ;  and, 
of  these  the  Radish  and  the  Oak  are  two.  Let 
me  just  qualify,  here,  by  observing,  that  I  enter 
not  into  the  deep  question  (which  so  many  have 
puzzled  their  heads  w'nh)  of  eijuivocal generation. 
I  confine  myself  to  things  of  which  we  have  a 
certain  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  Propagation  by  means  other 
than  tliat  of  seed,  I  shall  speak  of  it  fully  enough 
under  the  names  of  the  several  plants,  which  are, 
as  to  the  way  of  propagating  them,  to  be  con 
sidered  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Tliere 
fore,  I  shall,  in  the  present  Chapter,  treat  of  pro- 
pagation by  seed  only. 

126.  Cultivation  must,  of  course,  differ,  in 
some  respects,  to  suit  itself  to  certain  differences 
in  the  plants  to  be  cultivated  ;  but,  there  are  some 
principles  and  rules,  which  apply  to  the  cultiva 
tion  of  all  plants;  and  it  is  of  these  only  that  I 
propose  to  speak  in  tlie  present  Chapter. 

12".  It  is  quite  useless,  indeed  it  is  grossly 
absurd,  to  prepare  land  and  to  incur  trouble  and 
expense  without  duly,  and  even  z'ery  carefully, 
attending  to  the  seed  that  we  are  going  to  sow 
The  so}-t,  tlie  genuineness,  the  soundness,  are  all 
matters  to  be  attended  to,  if  we  mean  to  avoid 
mortification  and  loss.  Therefore,  the  first  thing 
is,   the 

SORT  OF  SEED. 

128.  We  should  make  sure  here  ;  for,  what  a 
loss  to  have  late  cabbages  instead  of  early  ones  ! 
As  to  beans,  peas,  and  many  other  things,  there 
cannot  easily  be  mistake  or  deception.  But,  as 
to  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  turnips,  radishes,  let- 
tuces, onions,  leeks,  and  numerous  others,  the 
eye  is  no  guide  at  all.  If,  therefore,  you  do  not 
save  your  own  seed  (of  the  manner  of  doing  which 
I  shall  speak  by  and  by,)  you  ought  to  be  very 
eai'efnl  as  to  whom  you  purchase  of;  and,  though 
the  seller  be  a  person  of  perfect  probity,  he  may 
be  deceived  himself.  If  you  do  not  save  your 
own  seed,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  cannot  always 
be  done  with  safety,  all  you  can  do,  is,  to  take 
e\  ery  precaution  in  your  power  when  you  pur- 
chase. Be  very  pai'ticular,  very  full  and  clear, 
in  the  order  you  give  for  seed.  Know  the  seeds- 
man well,  if  possible.  Speak  to  him  yourself, 
on  the  subject,  if  you  can  ;  and,  in  short,  take 
every  preciutiou  in  your])ower,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  mortifications  like  those  of  having  one  sort  of 
cabbage,  when  vou  expected  another,  and  of 
having  rape  when  you  expected  turnips  or   .'uta 


TRUE  SEED. 

129.  But,  besides  the  /:ind,  there  is  the  gew 
uinencss  to  be  considered.  For  instance,  you 
want  sugar-loaf  cabbage.  The  seed  you  sow 
may  be  cabbage:  it  may,  too,  be  sugar-loaf,  or 
more  thillHian  any  thing  else:  but,  still,  it  may 
not  be  inK  to  its  kind.  It  may  have  become 
degenerate ;  it  may  have  become  mixed,  ov  crossed, 
in  generating.  And  thus,  the  plants  may  very 
much  disappoint  you.  True  seed  is  a  great 
thing;  for,  not  only  the  time  of  the  crop  coming 

but  the  quantity  and  quality  of  it  greatly  de- 
pend upon  the  trueness  of  the  seed.  Vou  have 
/ilants,  to  be  sure;  that  is  to  say,  you  will  have 
something  grow;  but  you  will  not,  if  the  seed  be 
not  true,  have  the  thing  you  want. 

130.  To  insure  truth  in  seed,  you  must,  if  you 
purchase,  take  all  the  precautions  recommended 
as  to  sort  of  seed.  It  will  be  seen  presently,  that, 
to  save  true  seed  yourself,  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter.  And,  therefore,  you  nmst  sometimes 
purchase.  Find  a  seedsman  that  does  not  deceive 
you,  and  stick  to  him.  But,  ebserve,  that  no 
seedsman  can  always  be  sure.  He  canjiot  raise 
all  his  seeds  himself.  He  must  trust  toothers. 
Of  course,  he  may,  himself,  be  deceived.  Some 
kinds  of^Md  will  keep  a  good  many  years ;  and, 
therefa^^^Ken  you  find,  that  you  have  got  some 
very  trm^Ki  of  any  sort,  get  some  more  of  it ; 
get  as  much  as  will  last  you  for  the  number  of 
years  that  such  seed  will  keep ;  and,  to  know 
how  many  years  the  seeds  of  vegetables  and 
herbs  will  keep,  see  paragraph  150. 

SOUNDNESS  OF  SEED. 

131.  Seed  may  be  of  the  right  sort ;  it  maybe 
true  to  its  soi't ;  and,  yet,  if  it  be  unsound,  it  will 
not  grow,  and,  of  course,  is  a  great  deal  worse 
than  useless,  because  the  sowing  of  it  occasions 
loss  of  time,  loss  of  cost  of  seed,  loss  of  use  of 
land,  and  loss  of  labour,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
disappointment  and  mortification.  Here,  again, 
if  you  [.-urchase,  you  must  rely  on  the  seedsman ; 
and,  therefore,  all  the  aforementioned  precautions 
are  necessary  as  to  this  point  also.  In  this  case 
(especially  if  the  sowing  be  extensive)  the  injury 
may  be  veiy  great ;  and,  there  is  no  redress.  If  a 
man  seW  y:)n  one  son  of  seed  for  another ;  or,  if 
he  sell  yovLuntrue  seed ;  the  law  will  give  you  re 
dress  to  the  full  extent  of  the  injury  proved;  and 
the /iroo/ can  be  produced.  But,  if  the  seed  does 
not  come  iji,  what /iroq/"  have  you!  You  may 
prove  thesDTumg-;  but,  who  is  to  /irove,  that  the 
seed  was  niit  chilled  or  scorched,  in  the  gi-ound 
That  it  waj  not  eaten  by  insects  there  ?  That  it 
was  not  d^troyed  in  coming  uji,  or  in  germina- 
ting ? 

132.  Thtre  are,  however,  means  of  ascertain- 
ing, whether  seed  be  sound,  or  not,  before  you 
sow  it  in  tie  ground.  I  know  of  no  seed,  which, 
if  sound  ard  really  good,  will  not  ainl:  in  nuater. 
The  unsovndnesa  of  seed  arises  from  several 
causes.  Uiri/ieness,  blight,  mouldiness,  and  age, 
are  the  mo(t  frequent  of  these  causes.  The  two 
first,  if  exiessive,  prevent  the  seed  from  ever 
having  thegerminating  quality  in  them.  Mouldi- 
ness arisesfrom  the  seed  being  kept  in  a  dum/t 
filace,  or  from  its  having  heated.  When  dried 
again  it  beOmcs  li^ht.  yige  will  cause  the  geimi- 
nating  quaky  to  •-■\  afiorate  ;  though,  where  there 
is  a  great  p-oportion  of  0/7  in  the  seed,  this  quality 
will  remaiiiin  it  for  many  years,  as  will  be  seen 
in  Paragraj)h  150. 

133.  Th^  way  to /;•!/ seed  is   this.     Put  a  small 


once.  Cucumber,  Melon,  Lottuce,  Endive,  and 
many  others,  require  a  few  minutes.  Parsnip 
and  Carrot,  and  all  the  winged  seeds,  require  to 
be  worked  by  your  fingers  in  a  little  water,  and 
well  vjctted,  before  you  put  them  into  the  glass  ; 
and  tho  carrot  should  be  rubbed,  so  as  to  get  oft 
part  of  the  hairs,  which  would  otherwise  act  as 
the  feathers  do  as  to  a  duck.  The  seed  of  Beet 
and  Mangel  VVurzel  are  iu  a  case  or  shall.  The 
rough  things  that  we  sow  are  not  the  seeds,  but 
the  cases  in  which  the  seeds  are  contained,  each 
case  containing  from  one  to  five  seeds.  Therefore 
the  trial  by  water  is  not,  as  to  these  two  seeds, 
conclusive,  though,  if  the  seed  be  very  good  ;  if 
there  be  four  or  five  in  a  case,  shell  and  all  will 
sink  in  water,  after  being  in  the  glass  an  hour. 
And,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  such  great  importance, 
that  every  seed  should  grow  in  a  case  where  the 
plants  stand  so  far  apart ;  a.%gap.s  in  rows  of  Beet 
and  Mangel  Wurzel  are  so  very  injurious,  the 
best  way  is  to  reject  all  seed  that  will  not  sink 
case  and  all,  after  being  put  into  warm  water  and 
remaining  there  an  hour. 

134.  But,  seeds  of  all  sorts,  are,  sometimes, 
if  not  always,  part  sound  and  part  unsound;  and, 
as  the  former  is  not  to  be  rejected  on  account  of 
the  latter,  the  firofiorlion  of  each  should  be  ascer- 
tained, if  a  separation  be  not  made.  Count  tlieu 
a  hundred  seeds,  taken  promiscuously,  and  put 
them  into  water  as  before  directed.  If  fifty  sink 
and  fifty  swim,  half  your  seed  is  bad  and  half 
good ;  and  so,  in  proportion,  as  to  other  numbers 
of  sinkers  and  »vimmers.  There  may  be  plants, 
the  sound  seeds  of  which  will  not  sink ;  but  I  know 
of  none.  If  it  be  found  in  any  instance,  they 
would,  I  think,  be  found  in  those  of  the  Tulip-tree, 
the  Ash,  the  Birch,  and  the  Parsnip,  all  of  which 
are  furnished  with  so  large  a  portion  of  wing.  Yet 
all  these,  if  sound,  will  sink,  if  put  into  warm 
water,  with  the  wet  worked  a  little  into  the 
wings  first. 

135.  There  is,  however,  another  way  of  ascer- 
taining this  important  fact,  the  soundness,  or  un- 
soundness of  seed;  and  that  is,  hy  sowing  them. 
If  you  have  a  hot-bed ;  or,  if  not,  how  easy  to 
make  one  for  a  hand-glass  (see  Paragraph  94,) 
put  a  hundred  seeds,  taken  as  before  directed, 
sow  them  in  a  flower-pot,  and  plunge  the  pot  in 
the  earth,  under  the  glass,  in  the  hot-bed,  or  hand- 
glass. The  climate,  under  the  glass,  is  warm  ; 
and  a  very  few  days  will  tell  you  what  proportion 
of  your  seed  is  sound.  But  there  is  this  to  be 
said;  that,  with  strong  heat  under,  and  with  such 
complete  protection  above,  seeds  may  come  u/l 
that  would  not  come  up  in  the  ofien  ground. 
There  maybe  enough  of  the  germinating  princi- 
ple to  cause  vegetation  in  a  hot-bed,  and  not 
enough  to  cause  it  in  the  open  air  and  cold  ground. 
Therefore  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  we  should 
try  seeds  as  our  ancestors  tried  Witches ;  not  by 
fire,  but  by  water;  and  that,  following  up  their 
practice,  we  should  reprobate  and  destroy  all 
that  do  not  readily  sink. 

SAVING  AND  PRESERVING  SEED. 

136.  This  is  a  most  important  branch  of  the 
Gardener's  business.  There  are  rules  applicable 
to  particular  plants.  Those  will  be  given  in  their 
proper  places.  It  is  my  business  here  to  speak 
ol  such  as  are  applicable  to  all  plants. 

137.  First,  as  to  the  saving  of  seed,  the  truest 
plants  should  be  selected;  that  is  to  say,  such  as 
are  of  the  most  perfect  shajie  and  quality.  In 
the  Cabbage  we  seek  small  stem,    well-formed 


quantity  of  it  in  !uke-warm  water,  and  let  tlie'loaf,  few  spare,  or  loose,  leaves  ;  in  the  Turnip, 
water  be  ftur  or  five  inches  deep.  A  mug,  orllarge  bulb,  small  neck,  slender-stalked  leaves, 
basin,  wil/'  do,  but  a  large  tumbler  glass  is  best;'solid  flesh,  or  pulp  ;  in  the  Raddish,  high  colour 
for  then  you  can  see  the  bottom  as  well  as  top.  (if  red  or  scarlet,)  small  neck,  few  and  short 
Some  sebds,  such  as  those  of  cabbage,  radish,  leaves,  and  long  top.  The  marks  of  perfection  are 
and  turrep,  will,  if  good,  go   to  the  bottom   at,  well  known,  and  none  but  perfect  plants  should 
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be  saved  for  seed.  The  case  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent as  to  plants,  which  are  some  male  and 
others  feniule,  but,  these  present  exceptions  to  bt- 
noticexi  under  the  names  of  such  plants. 

138.  Of  plants,  the  early  coming  of  which  is  a 
circumstance  of  importance,  the  very  earliest 
should  be  chosen  for  seed  ;  for,  they  will  almost 
always  be  found  to  include  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  in  other  respects.  They  should  have 
great  pains  taken  with  them  ;  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion should  be  good ;  and  they  should  be  careful- 
ly cultivated,  during  the  time  that  they  are  car- 
rying on  their  seed  to  perfection. 

139.  Rut,  effectual  means  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  a  mixing  of  the  sorts,  or,  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  farmers,  a  cro.ising-  of  the  breeds. 
There  can  be  no  cross  between  the  sfiee/i  and 
the  dog :  but  there  can  be  between  the  dog  and 
the  ivolf;  and,  we  daily  see  it,  between  \.\\c  grey- 
hound, and  the  hound';  each  valuable  when  ??•(/;■ 
to  his  kind  ;  and  a  cross  between  the  two.  fit  for 
nothing  but  the  rojie :  a  word  which,  on  this  oc- 
casion, I  use,  in  preference  to  that  of  halter,  out 
of  respect  for  the  modern  laws  and  usages  of  my 
native  country. 

140.  There  can  be  no  cross  between  a  cabbage 
and  a  carrot ;  but  there  can  be,  between  a  cab- 
bci"e  and  a  Uirnlfi  ;  between  a  cabbage  and  a 
cat  lifl.it'er  nothing  is  more  common  ;  and,  as  to 
thf  different  sorts  of  cabbages,  they  will  produce 
crosses,   presenting  twenty,  and  perhaps  a  thou 


144.  As  to  lief*  carrying  the  matter,  and/;»- 
/ircgnating  plants  with  it,  the  idea  appears  non- 
sensical ;  for,  liow  comes  it  that  whole  JieUh  of 
Indian  Coi'n  are  thus  mixed?  And,  in  the  Indian 
Corn,  let  it  be  observed,  the  ec?-,  that  is  to  say, 
the  grain-htalk,  is  at  ■^hovX  four  feeU^axn  the 
ground,  while  \X\c  flo'.ver  is,  perhaps.flHB/  or  ten 
feet  from  the  ground  !  What,  then.MTthe  bee 
(which  visits  only  the  flower)  to  carry  the  matter 
to  the  flower,  and  is  the  flower  then  to  hand  it 
down  to  the  ear  ?  Oh,  no  !  this  is  much  too  clum- 
sy and  bungling  work  to  be  believed  in.  The 
effect  is,  doubtless,  produced  by  scent,  or  smell ; 
for,  observe,  the  ear  is  so  constructed,  and  is,  at 
this  season,  so  guarded,  so  completely  enveloped, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  matter  whatever  to 
get  at  the  grain,  or  at  tlic  chest  of  the  grain, 
without  the  employment  of  mrchamcal  force. 

145.  Away,  then,  I  think  we  may  send  all  the 
nonsense  about  the  farina  of  the  male  flowers 
being  carried  to  the' female  flowers,  on  which  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  erroneous  notion  gardeners,  in 
dear  Old  England,  have  .spent  so  much  time  in 
flssM/mi,'- Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  their  connu- 
bial intercourse.  To  men  of  plain  sense,  this  is 
.something  so  inconceivable,  that  I  am  afraid  to 
leave  the  statement  unsupported  by^|MBLwhich, 
therefore,  I  shall  give  in  a  ques^^^Wom  an 
English  work  on  Gardening  by  the  H^PRiarles 
Marshall,  Vicar  of  Brixworth  in  Northampton 


sand,  degrees,  from  the  Early  York  to  the  Savoy,  shire.     "  Setting  the  fruit  is  the  practice  of  most 


Turnips  will  mix  with  radishes  and  ruta-baga ; 
all  these  with  rape  ;  the  result  wi'l  mix  with  cab- 
bages and  cauliflowers  ;  so  that,  if  nothing  were 
done  to  preserve  plants  true  to  their  kind,  our 
gardens  would  soon  present  us  with  little  besides 
mere  herbage. 

141.  As  to  the  causes  I  pretend  not  to  dive  into 
them.  As  to  the  "affectionate  feelings"  from 
•which  the  effect  arises,  I  leave  that  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  "  loves  of  the  plants."  But,  as 
to  the  effect  itself  I  can  speak  positively  ;  for,  I 
have  now  on  the  table  before  me  an  ear  of  Indian 
Corn  having  in  it  grains  of  three  distinct  sorts  ; 
White  Corn,  that  is  to  say,  colour  of  bright 
rye-straw  i  Yellow-Corn,  that  is  to  say,  colour 
of  a  deep-coloured  orange  ;  Sweet  Corn,  that  is 
to  say,  colour  of  drab,  and  deep-wrinkled,  while 
the  other  two  are  plump,  and  smooth  as  polished 
ivory.  The  Jtlant  was  from  a  grain  of  White- 
Corn  ;  but,  there  were  Yellow,  and  Sweet,  grow- 
ing in  the  same  field,  though  neither  at  less  than 
three  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  white.  The 
■whole,  or,  at  least,  the  greater  part,  of  the  White- 
Corn  that  grew  in  the  patch  was  mixed  (some 
ears  more  and  some  less)  in  the  same  way  ;  and 
each  of  the  three  sorts  were  mixed  with  the  other 
two,  in  much  about  the  sanse  proportion  that  the 
White-Corn  was. 

142.  Here  we  have  the  different  sorts  assem- 
bled in  the  same  ear,  each  grain  retaining  all  its 
distinctive  marks,  and  all  the  qualities,  too,  that 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  two.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  mixture  takes  place  in  a  ditl'erent 
•way,  and  the  different  colours  present  themselves 
in  streaks  in  all  the  grains  of  the  ear,  rendering 
the  colour  of  the  grains  variegated  instead  of 
their  being  one-coloured. 

143.  It  is  very  well  known,  that  effects  like 
this  are  never  perceived,  unless  in  cases  where 
diftcrent  sorts  of  Indian  Corn  grow  at  no  grea: 
distance  from  each  other.  Proljably,  too,  to  pro- 
duce this  intermixture,  tlie  plants  of  the  sevc 
ral  sorts  must  be  allot  the  same  age  ;  must  all  be 
equal  m  point   of  time  of   blowing  and  kerning 


good  gardeners,  as  generally   insuring  the  em 
'bryosfrom  going  off,  as  they  are  apt   to  do  at 
"  an  early  season,    when  not  much  wind   can  be 
suffered  to  enter  the  bed,   and  no  bees   or  in- 
sects are  about,  to  conff!/  the  farina   f-om  the 
"  male  flowers   to  the  female.     The  male  flowers 
have   been    ignorant ly    called    false  blossoms, 
and  so  have  been  regularly  pulled  off  (as  said) 
"  to  strengthen  the  plants;  but  they  are  essential 
"  to  im/iregnate  the  female  flowers  ;  i.   e.  those 
that  shew  the  young  fruit  at   their  base:  This 
"  iin/irrgnation,  called  setting  the  fruit,  is   arti- 
ficially done  thus:  as  soon  as  any  female  flowers 
are    fully  open,   gather  a  newly   opened   male 
flower,   and  stripping  the  leaf  gently  oft'  from 
the  middle,  take  nicely  hold  of  the  bottom,  and 
twirling  the  top  of  the  male  (reversed)  over  the 
centre  of  the  femak\flower,  the  hne  fertilizing 
dust  from  the  male  part  will  fall  oft",  and  adhere 
to  the  female    part,  and  fecundate  it,  causing 
"  the  fruit  to  keep  its  colour,  swell,  ind  proceed 
'  fast  towards  perfection.  This  business  of  setting 
'  the  fruit  may  be  practised  through  the  months 
'  of  February,  March,  and  April,  but  afterwards 
'  it  will  not  be  necessary  ;  for  the  almission  of 
'  so  much  air  as  may   afterwards  be  given,  will 
"  disperse  the  farina  effectually;  butif  the  wea- 
"  ther   still  is  bad,  or  remai'kably  cilm,   setting 
"  may  be  continued  a  little  longer.    If  short   of 
"  male  flowers,  o?2e  of  them  may  servi  to  im/ireg- 
nate  two  females  !" 

146  Lest  the  American  reader  shculd  be  dis- 
posed to  lament,  that  such  childish  vork  as  this 
is  made  to  occupy  the  time  of  EnglishGardeners, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inform  him,  tiat  those  to 
whom  the  Reverend  Gentleman  reconmends  the 
practising  of  these  mysteries,  havepLnity  of  beef 
and  pudding  and  beer  at  their  master's  expense, 
while  they  are  engaged  in  this  work  of  impreg- 
nation ;  and  that  their  own  living  b;  no  means 
depentls,  even  in  the  smallest  degro?,  upon  the 
eflectofthe  applicution  of  this  "  Jiie  fertilizing 
"  dust."  To  say  the  truth,  howev:r,  there  is 
nothing  of  design  here,  on  the  part  if  the    gar- 


But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  of  intermixture|dener.  He,  in  good  earnest,  believes,  that  this 
is  certain;  and,  we  have  only  to  know  the  fact  to 'operation  is  useful  to  the  growth  ol  tie  fruit  of 
be  inuuced  to  take  effectual  measures  to  provide, bis  cucumber  plants;  and,  how  is  he  to  believe 
against  it  [otherwise,  •when  he  sees  the  fact  gra'ely  taken 


for   granted  by  such  men  as  a  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England! 

147.  Suffice  it,  now,  that  we  know,  that  sorts 
will  mix,  when  seed-plants  of  the  same  tribe  stand 
7iear  each  other;  and  we  may  easily  suppose, 
that  this  may  probably  take  place  though  the 
plants  stand  at  a  considerable  distance  apart, 
since  I  have,  in  the  case  of  my  Indian  Corn, 
given  proof  of  mixture,  when  the  plants  were 
th}-ee  hundred  yards  from  each  other.  .What 
must  be  the  consequence,  then,  of  saving  seed 
from  cucumbers,  melons,  pumpkins,  squashes, 
and  gourds,  all  growing  in  the  same  garden  at 
the  same  time.''  To  save  the  seed  of  twosorts  of 
•any  tribe,  in  the  same  garden,  in  the  same  year, 
ought  not  to  be  attempted ;  and  this  it  is,  that 
makes  it  difficult  for  any  one  man  to  raise  all  sorts 
of  seeds  good  and  true. 

148.  However  some  may  be  saved  by  every  one 
who  has  a  garden  ;  and,  when  raised,  they  ought 
to  be  carefully  preserved.  They  are  best  pre- 
served in  the  fiod,  or  on  the  stalls.  Seeds  of 
many  sorts  will  be  perfectly  good  to  the  age  of 
eight  or  ten  years,  if  kept  in  tlie  pod  or  on  the 
stalks,  which  seeds,  if  thi-eshed,  will  be  good  for 
little  at  the  end  of  three  years  or  less.  However, 
to  keep  seeds,  without  threshing  them  out,  is  sel- 
dom convenient,  often  impracticable,  and  always 
exposes  them  to  injury  from  mice  and  rats,  and 
from  various  other  enemies, of  which,  howeverthe 
greatest  is  carelessness.  Therefore,  the  best  way 
is,  except  for  things  that  are  very  curious,  and 
that  lie  in  a  small  compass,  to  thresh  out  all 
seeds. 

149.  They  should  stand  till  perfectly  rifie,  if 
possible.  They  should  be  cut,  or  pulled,  or 
gathered,  when  it  is  dry ;  and,  they  should,  if 
possible,  be  dry  as  dry  can  be,  before  they  are 
threshed  out.  If,  when  threshed,  any  ?noisfure 
remain  about  them,  they  should  be  placed  in  the  ' 
sun ;  or,  near  a  fire  in  a  dry  room  ;  and,  when 
quite  dry,  should  be  put  into  bags,  and  hung  up 
against  a  very  dry  wall,  or  dry  boards,  where 
they  will  by  no  accident  get  dam/i.  The  best 
place  is  some  room,  or  place,  where  there  is, 
occasionally  at  Icat,  a.  fire  kejit  in  winter. 

150.  Thn^  preserved,  kept  from  o/ien  air  and 
from  dam/!,  the  seeds  of  vegetables  will  keep 
sound  andf  (h1  for  sowing  forthe  numberof  years 
stated  in  the  following  list ;  to  which  the  reader 
will  particularly  attend.  Some  of  the  seeds  in 
this  list  will  keep,  sometimes,  a  year  longer,  if 
very  well  saved  and  very  well  preserved,  and  es- 
pecially if  closely  kept  from  exposure  to  the  open 
air.  But,  to  lose  a  croji  from  unsoundness  of 
seed  is  a  sad  thing,  and,  it  is  indeed,  negligence 
wholly  inexcusable  to  sow  seed  of  the  sound- 
ness of  which  we  are  not  certain. 


YEARS. 

YEARS 

Ai'tichoke     • 

-     -      3 

Chervil 

6 

-Asparagus 

-      4 

Cives     - 

3 

Balm     - 

2 

Corn 

3 

Basil 

2 

Corn-Salad 

-      -     2 

Bean 

1 

Coriander 

Bean  (Kidney) 

-     -  1 

Cress 

2 

Beet 

10 

Cucumber 

10 

Borage     - 

4 

Dmdelion    - 

-      10 

Brocoli 

4 

Dock 

1 

Burnet 

6 

Endive 

-     4 

Cabbage     -     - 

4 

Fennel 

5 

Calabash     - 

- 

Garlick 

Cale 

-       4 

(Jourd 

'      10 

Cale  (Sea)     - 

3 

Hop         -     - 

2 

Camomile 

2 

Horse-Radish 

-     .  4 

Capsicum 

2 

Hyssop         -     - 

6 

Caraway 

4 

Jerusalem  Artichoke  3 

Carrat 

1 

Lavender     - 

2 

Caufiflower    - 

-     4 

Leek        -    - 

Celery 

10 

Lettuce 

3 

(continued  ) 
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10 

Rosemary 

-1 

Rue 

r. 

Riita-Raga 

10 

Salsitv 

4 

Samphire 

4 

Suvorv     - 

'2 

Scorzvncra 

o 

Shalot 

6 

Skirret 

1 

Sorrel 

1 

Spinach 

J 

Squash 

J 

1  aus\- 

10 

Tarra<;oii 

2 

Thvnie 

2 

Tomatum 

2 

Turnip 

4 

Wormwood 

1 

Mangel  Wurzel 

Marjoram 

Marigold 

Melon      - 

Mint        '    - 

Mustard     - 

Nasturtium 

Onion 

Parsley     -     - 

Parsnip 

Pea 

Pennyroyal 

Potato    ■    - 

Pumpkin 

Purslane 

Radish       - 

Rampion     - 

Rape 

Rhubarb 

151.  Notwithstanding  this  list,  I  always  sow 
jjfTi'  seed  in  preference  to  old,  if,  in  all  other 
respects,  I  know  the  new  to  be  equal  to  the  old. 
And,  as  to  the  notion,  that  seeds  can  be  thebetler 
for  being  old,  even  more  than  a  year  old,  I  hold 
It  to  be  monsti'ously  absurd :  and  this  opinion 
I  give  as  the  result  of  long  experience,  most 
attentive  observation,  and  numerous  experiments 
made  for  the  express  pui-pose  of  ascertaining  the 
fact. 

152.  Yet,  it  is  a  received  opinion,  a  thing  taken 
for  granted,  ananxiom  in  horticulture,  that  Melon 
seed  is  the  ifWf  7- for  being  oW.  Mr.  JklARSHALL, 
quoted  above,  in  paragraph  145,  says,  that  it 
ought  to  be  "  ab'jiit  four  yeur^  old,  though  some 
prefer  it  much  older."  And  he  afterwards  ob- 
serves, that  "  if  new  seed  only  can  be  had,  it 
should  be  carried  a  week  or  two  in  the  breeches- 
pocket,  to  dry  away  soiiie  of  the  more  watery 
particles!"  VMiat  should  we  do  here,  where  no 
breeches  are  worn  !  If  age  be  a  recommendation 
is  rules  as  well  as  in  Melon  seed,  this  rule  has  it ; 
for,  English  authors  published  it,  and  French 
authors  laughed  at  it,  more  than  a  century  Jtast! 

153.  The  reader  will  observe,  that,  in  England, 
a  melon  is  a  melon;  that  they  are  not,  there, 
brought  into  market  in  wagon  loads  and  boat 
loads,  and  tossed  down  in  immense  heaps  on  the 
stones;  but,  are  carried,  by  twos,  or  threes,  and 
with  as  much  care  as  a  new-born  baby  is  carried 
In  short,  they  are  sold  at  from  a  dollar  tc  four 
dollars  a  piece.  This  alters  the  case.  Those 
who  can  afford  to  have  melons  raised  in  their 
gardens,  can  afford  to  keep  a  conjuror  to  raise 
them;  and  a  conjuror  will  hardly  condescend  to 
follow  common  sense  in  his  practice.  This  would 
be  lowering  the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  vul- 
gar; and,  which  wo\ild  be  very  dangerous,  in  the 
eyes  of  his  employer.  However,  a  great  deal 
of  tliis  4i((^is  ti-aditionary ;  and. as  was  observed 
before,  how  arc  we  to  find  the  conscience  to 
blame  a  gardener  for  errors  inculcated  by  gen- 
tlemen of  erudition ! 

154.  I  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject 
without  once  more  cautioning  the  reader  against 
the  danger  of  vnri/ie  seed.  In  cases  where  win- 
ter overtakes  you  before  your  seed  be  quite  ripe, 
the  best  way  is  to  pull  up  the  plants  and  hang 
them  by  the  heels  in  a  dry  airy  place,  till  all 
gieen  depart  from  the  stalks,  and  until  they  be 
quite  dry,  and  wholly  rid  of  juice.  Even  in  hot 
weather,  when  the  sred  would  drop  out,  if  tlic 
plants  were  left  standing,  pull,  or  cut,  tlie  plants, 
and  lay  tliem  on  a  cloth  in  the  sun,  till  the  seed 
be  all  ready  to  fall  out;  for,  if  forced  from  the 
)iod,  the  seed  is  never  so  good.  Seeds  will  grow 
if  gathered  when  they  are  green  as  grass,  and 
afterwards  dried  in  the  sun  ;  but  they  do  not  pro- 
duce plants  like  those  coming  from  ri/ie  seed. 
I  tried,  some  years  ago,   fifty   grains  of  wheat, 


gathered  green,  against  fifty,  gathered  ripe.  Not 
only  were  the///(7«A«  of  the  former  feel)lc,  whin 
compared  with  the  latter;  not  only  was  the  ])ro 
(luce  of  the  former  two-thirds  less  than  that  of 
the  latter;  but  even  the  quality  of  the  grain  was 
not  half  so  good.  Many  of  tlie  cars  had  smut, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  those  that  came  from 
the  ripened  seed,  though  the  land  and  the  cul- 
ti\;iiioii  \»ere,  in  both  cases,  the  same. 
(To  be   Continued. ) 


COTTON. 

\''e  have  recently  received  from  Mr.  Stephen 
Stillman,  a  very  beautiful  sample  of  Cotton,  that 
was  raised  in  Sangamon  county.  State  of  Illinois, 
Lat.  39'^  40';  and  upon  land,  that  we  are  told,  pro- 
duced 800  lbs.  to  the  acre,  with  very  little  attention. 
Our  correspondent  also  say 


that  some  of  his 

neighbours  raised  at  least  one  third  more  to  the  .^       ^   _ 

acre,  and    that   many   settlers,   from   North  and  l^^'iifyi-'f' the  fruit,  except  when  it  has  been  blight- 


■if  I'yrc  planted  it  by  the  water,  and  it  made 
ilieir  city  a  great  nation,  and  their  merchant-men, 
i)i-inces.  "  V>y  thy  great  wisdom  and  thy  traffic, 
bast  thou  increased  thv  riches."* 

Solomon  obtained  a  branch  of  this  plant  from 
Tyre,  through  which  he  made  himself  the  rich- 
est monarch  of  the  universe,  and  his  little  king- 
dom the  admii'ation  of  the  worbl.  Alexander 
sowed  its  seed  in  the  city  to  which  he  gave  his 
own  name,  and  ConsUntine  transplanted  it  into 
Constantinople.     Edward  the  First  planted  it  on 

the  banks  of  the  Thames  about  the  year  1296. 

It  was  then  a  small  plant  cultivatcd'only  by  the 
Hamburgli  Company.  Elizabeth  li\  ed  to  sec  it 
blossom  through  the  nourishment  which  her  en- 
lightened mind  procured,  not  only  from  the  ori- 
ginal soil  of  the  Levant,  but  from  the  eastern 
and  the  newly  discovered  western  world,  as  well 
as  from  the  north.     The  succeeding  reigns  have 


South  Carolina,  have  told  him  that  their  cotton  j e'l  Ijy  the  intestine  troubles,  or  cankered  by  mo- 
was  as  good  and  as  much  to  the  acre  as  they  used  (""Pulv  ;  a   disease  that  stints  the   growth,  and 


to  raise  in  the  Carolinas. 

We  have  likewise  been  politely  favoured  by 


nourishes  catei-pillars. 

But,  to  leave  allegory  and  ideal  plants,  we  tra- 


M)-.  J.  R.  Bedford,  of  Alabama,  with  a  description  vel  into  the  land  of  Ham,  from  vvhence  the  Gos- 
and  drawing  of  an  improvement  by  Dr.  Rush  s'7""'«  plant  originated.  It  is  supposed  that  an- 
Nutt,  of  Mississippi,  on  the  Cotton  Gin,  which  isiciently  it  grew  only  in  Upper  fegypt  ;  but  on 
calculated  to  free  cotton  from  trash  and  dirt,  asjt'iis  we  cannot  decide  so  positively   as  we   can 


perfectly  as  possible. 


affirm  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  people  who 


Mr.Bedford,  during  the  busy  season,  resides  at  fi'"st  made  cloth  from  cotton  wool. 
New  Ojeans,  to  transact  commission  business.  The  Israelites,  who  must  have  learnt  the  art 
and  he  informs  us  that  cotton  cleansed  in  these 'while  in  bondage,  in  all  probability  were  th& 
improved  Gins,  had  been  readily  sold  in  that  j  first  who  cultivated  this  plant  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
market  at  several  cents  per  lb.  more  than  was,''^<in- 
at  the  same  time  given  for  cotton  of  equal  staple, 
but  cleansed  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  drawings  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  engraver,  and  as  soon  as  he  can  prepare  the  I  cies  of  the  cotton  plant  has  been  found  in  the 
cuts,  we  will  publish  this  useful  article.  In  the! same  latitude  in  America,  it  confirms  the  opi- 
mean  time,  we  extract  from  "  Phillips'  History  jnion  that  most  plants  spring  spontaneously  within 
of  Cultivated  Vegetables,"  a  very  interesting  ac-  a  given  distance  of  the  Poles,  and  that  their  va- 


From  Arabia  it  would  naturally  travel  towards 
China,  through  all  the  countries  that  lie.  below 
the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude  ;   but,  as  a  spe- 


count  of  this  wonderful  Plant,  and  although  the 
wealth  which  its  cultivation  creates,  is  surpris' 
ingly  great,  yet  our  readers  will  find  this  infinite- 
ly transcended,  in  the  consolidation  wrought  by 
its  manufacture  :  witness  the  subsequent  history 
given  of  a  single  pound  of  cotton. — £,d.  Am.  Far. 

COTTON.— GOSSIPIUM. 

Katural  order,  Malvacee,  or   Coliimnifera.     A 

genus  of  the  Monadet/ihia  Polyandria  class. 

We  are  not  able  to  discover  on  what  account 
the  Greeks  named  this  plant  EuAov  and  To^^m^ov 
Xylum  and  Gossijtium.  Serapio  calls  it  Coto, 
from  whence  we  seem  to  have  derived  the  Eng- 
lish woid  Cotton. 

There  aie  six  distinct  species  of  this  plant  now 
discovered  ;  the  most  common  and  important  of 
which  is  the  Xylon  herbaceujn,  or  herby  cotton. 
The  vegetable  floss  is  formed  in  the  interior  of 
the  blossom  of  the  plant,  and  surrounds  and  in- 
termixes with  the  seeds,  when  the  petals  decay. 

The  cotton  down,  which  is  of  a  nature  between 
wool,  silk,  and  flax,  now  forms  a  principal  branch 
of  a  tree  that  is  happily  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try ;  anil  lest  it  should  be  forgotten,  that  Com- 
merce is  not  an  indigenous  plant  of  England,  we 
will  venture  to  remind  the  reader,  that  it  is  an  ex- 
otic of  the  most  tender  nature,  and  that  it  requires 
the  continual  care  and  attention  of  man  to  ensure  its 
growth. 

Thei-e  has  seldom  been  more  than  one  large 
plant  known  to  exist  in  an  age  :  this,  when  de- 
stroyed, gives  rise  to  its  cultivation  in  some 
distant  part  of  the  globe,  where  its  blossoms 
beautify,  and  its  fruit  enriches  the  country  that 
nourishes  it.  Commerce  is  a  native  of  no  pai^ 
ticular  country,  and  only  thrives  in  a  soil  that  is 
manured  by  honour,  equity,  and  justice.  The 
wisest  monarchs  have  nourished  it,  and  best  ser 
vants  of  thrones  have  protected  it.    The  Kings' 


rieties  originate  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or 
accidental  impregnation  from  plants  of  a  similar 
species. 

The  Phoenicians,  who  were  the  fathers  of  trade, 
and  the  Greeks,  who  were  the  sons  of  art,  would, 
from  their  intercourse  with  Egypt,  transplant  the 
Gossi/iium  to  their  own  isles. 

Pliny  says,  in  his  Natural  Historvf,  that  in  the 
higher  parts  of  Egypt,  towards  Arabia,  there 
grows  a  shrub  and  bush  that  produces  cotton, 
which  is  called  by  some  Gossyfiium,  and  by  others 
Xylon.  He  says,  the  plant  is  small,  and  bears  a 
fruit  resembling  the  bearded  nut  or  filbert,  out 
of  the  inner  shell  or  husk  of  which  the  downy 
cotton  breaks  forth,  which  is  easily  spun,  and  is 
superior  for  whiteness  and  softness,  to  any  flax  in 
the  world.  Of  this  cotton,  he  adds,  the  Egyptian 
priests  of  old  times  delighted  to  have  their  sacred 
robes  made.  This  cloth  was  called  Xylina.  The 
same  author  informs  us|,  that  in  an  island  in 
the  Persian  gulf,  there  were  cotton-trees  that 
produced  fruit  as  large  as  quinces,  which  opened 
when  ripe,  and  were  full  of  down,  from  which 
was  made  fine  and  costly  cloth  like  linen  ;  and 
that  in  an  island  in  the  same  gulf,  called  Tylos, 
there  was  another  kind  of  cotton  tree,  called 
Gossamfiines,  that  was  very  productive.  Theo- 
phrastus  also  mentions  these  trees§,  which  we 
presume  to  be  the  Arboreum,  or  tree  cotton, 
and  which  seem  also  the  same  that  Virgil  no- 
tices : 

"  Or  Ethiopian  forests,  bearing  wool, 
"  Or  leaves  from  whence  the  Seres  fleeces  pull." 
This  species  is  a  pei-ennial  plant  or  shrub,  and 


*  Ezekiel. 

]  Book  xix.  c.  1. 

X  Book  xii,  c.  10  and  1 1 . 

§  Book  iv.  c.  9. 
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was  cultivated  as  a  curiosity  in   tliis  country  as 
long  back  as  1694. 

Nievhoff,  wlio  was  in  China  in  the  year  1655, 
says,  cottan  grows  in  great  abundance  in  that 
coun'try,  and  was  then  one  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  its  trade.  The  seeds  had  been  introduced 
into  that  empire  about  500  years  previo.usly. — 
Siam  produces  the  most  beautiful  cotton  ;  hose 
and  other  articles,  manufactured  from  this  down, 
exceeding  even  sillc  for  lustre  and  beauty.  The 
seed  of  this  silky  cotton  has  been  sown  in  the 
Antilles,  where  the  plants  flourish,  and  yield  this 
delicate  floss  in  abundance. 

The  Turks  hav-e  long  had  possession  of  that  part 
of  the  Eastern  world,  from  wlience  the  common 
cotton  springs.  They  cultivate  this  annual  plant 
in  rtie  neighbourhood  of  Damascus  and  Jerusa- 
lem, as  also  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  It  is  like- 
wise cultivated  in  Candia,  Lemnos,  Malta,  Sici- 
ly, and  Naples.  This  variety  of  the  cotton  plant 
is  sown  in  the  spring,  on  land  that  has  been 
ploughed  and  prepared  for  the  purpose  ;  and  is  cut 
d;  wn  when  ri])e,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  har- 
vest. The  seedof  the  cotton  is  about  thesizeof  that 
of  tt-res,  and  of  rather  a  clammy  nature,  which 
causes  it  to  adhere  to  the  downy  substance  with 
which  it  is  mixed,  and  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  little  machines,  which  discharge  the  seed 
on  one  side,  and  the  cotton  on  the  other.  Smyrna 
alone  has  furnished  us  with  10,000  bales  of  cotton 
wool  per  annum.  This  country  formerly  took 
great  quantities  of  cotton-yarn  from  the  Turks  ; 
but  our  manufactories  are  now  so  complete,  that 
even  the  spinning  is  done  by  machinery,  which 
enables  us  to  get  it  turned  into  thread,  both  more 
regularly  and  cheaper  than  the  indolence  of  the 
Turks  can  furnish  it  ;  but  we  still  import  some' 
cotton-yai-n  from  the  Mahometans,  which,  being 


the  most  sumptuous  courts,  with  its  useful  and 
elegant  productions. 

Calico,  or  cotton  cloth,  is  now  generally  be- 
come a  substitute  for  linen  cloth  throughout  the 
kingdom,  not  only  for  the  finer  parts  of  female 
dress,  but  even  for  domestic  purposes,  where 
strength  and  durability  are  required.  Calico  is 
so  called  from  Callicut,  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  being  the  first  place  at  whicH  the  Por- 
tuguese landed  when  they  discovered  the  Indian 
trade.     The  Spaniards  still  call  it  Cutticu. 

The  demand  for  printed  callicoes  becoming 
common,  induced  some  persons  to  attempt  the  art 
in  London,  about  the  year  lers  ;  and  in  1722,  an 
act  was  passed  to  promote  tlie  consumption  of 
our  own  manufactures,  wliicli  prohibited  the  use 
of  foreign  calicoes,  that  were  eitlier  dyed  or 
printed,  to  be  used  as  apparel  or  furniture,  un- 
der a  penalty  of  five  pounds  to  the  informer  for 
every  offence  ;  and  drapers  selling  such  calico, 
forfeited  twenty  pounds.*  The  effect  of  this  act 
was  this :  it  drove  the  calico  printers  to  imitate 
the  India  chintzes,  by  printing  Irisli  and  Scotch 
linens  ;  which  was  continued  until  the  making 
of  clotlifrom  cotton  was  established  in  England 

The  manufacture  of  calicoes  and  muslins  of 
of  every  description,  with  that  of  velvets,  fus 
tians,  counterpanes,  &c.  is  now  carried  on  to  sucli 
an  extent,  and  brought  to  such  perfection,  that 
it  is  supposed  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Man 
Chester  could  supply  the  wliole  world  with  these 
goods  ;  which,  instead  of  being  imported  from 
the  East,  are  at  present  sliipped  for  the  Indies 
in  great  quantities.  By  tlie  aid  of  our  machinery 
we  also  produce  from  cotton,  lace  of  so  even  a 
fabric,  and  at  prices  so  infinitely  below  what  it 
can  be  made  for  in  linen  thread,  that  it  has  in 


great  measure  superseded  the  use  of  real  lace. 


Manchester,  being  the  centre  and  heart  of  the 
cotton-trade,  has  either  given  birth  to,  or  at- 
tracted genius  from  all  quarters  of  the  nation,  to 
assist  in  the  necessary  operations  for  forming  fa 
brics  as  numerous  as  their  embellishing  colours 
are  various,  in    which   the  arts  of  the  engineer, 


drawn  from  the  distaff,  has  great  advantage  oyer 
the  yarn  which  is  spun  by  machinery  for  making 
candle-wicks,  particularly  those  of  sperm  and  wax, 
as  the  fine  threads  being  drawn  straighter,  are 
not  so  liable  to   spring  out   in   burning,   which 

causes  the  candles  made  of  other  cotton  to  ^^^i^^,,;  „^  the  anist,  as  well  as  the'  spin- 
gutter  and  burn  irregula  ly.  I     ,.^  ^;^^  ^^^^.^^.^   ^^^^   bleacher,    the  dyer,   the 

It  appears  that  we  had  made  some  progress  in  1^^^^;,,^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  chemist,  are  all  called  into  ac- 
the  manufactory  of  cotton  in  Queen  Elizabetli  s  ^j^j^ 

l-eign,  as  Gerard  observes  in  his  History  of  Plants  i  ^.j^j^  vegetable  wool,  that  employs  so  great  a 
•'  To  speake  of  the  commodities  of  the  wool  of  I  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.  population,  is  imported  in  a  raw 
this  plant.  It  were  superfluous  ;  common  experi-  ^^^^i^^^  ^tate,  and  is  advantageou.lv  exported,  af- 
ence,  and  the  daily  vse  and  benefit  we  receive  g,.  ^^j,^  ^^^^^^^  ^;^,^  y^,.^|^,^  ^^^  ^^^^  industrv. 
by  it,  doth  shew  ;  so  that  it^  were  impertinent  to  .^^^  following  account  of  a  pourd  weight  of 
our  history,  to  speake  of  the  making  of  tustam,!^,^^^,^,^^^-^^,^^,^.^^  ^.^^^^^^^  ^^.^.-j^j^  .f-^^^.^^^^^  ^j^^  .^^^_ 
bombasies,  and  many  otlier  things  that  are  made  p^^t^^^^,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^'  ^g-^j.^g^  ,  : 
of  the  wooll  thereof.  'this  vegetable  :    "The   cotton-wool  came   from 

This  author   appears  to  have   been  the  first!  the  East  Indies  to  London  ;  from  London  it  went 


who  attempted  to  cultivate  the  Gossipium  plant 
in  England,  for  he  says  that,  "  it  groweth  about 
Tripolis  and  Alepo  in  Syria,  from  whence  the 
factor  of  a  worshipful  merchant  in  London,  Mas 
ter  Nicholas  Lete,  did  send  vnto  his  said  master 
diuers  pounds  weiglit  of  the  seede,  whereof 
some  were  committed  to  the  earth  at  the  im- 
pression hereof :  the  success  we  leave  to  the  Lord. 
Notwithstanding,  my  selfe,  three  yeares  past, 
did  sowe  of  the  seedes,  which  did  grow  very 
frankly,  but  perished  before  it  came  to  perfec- 
tion, by  reason  of  the  colde  frostes,  that  o»ertooke 
it  in  the  time  of  flowring." 

The  cotton  manufactory  alone  has  raised  Man 
Chester  from  an  liumble  town  to  a  place  of  the 
lirst  importance.  It  has  for  near  two  centuries 
been  increasing  in  size  and  in  trade  ;  and  the 
perfection  to  which  our  machinery  and  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people  have  arrived,  within  these 
last  fifty  years,  has  multiplied  the  inhabitants, 
and  increased  the  trade  from  the  supply  of  its 
neighbourhood  with  a  few  domestic  articles,  to 
fuiTiishing  the  most  distant  countries,  as  well  as 


to  Manchester,  where  it  was  manufactured  into 
yarn  ;  from  Manchester  it  was  sent  to  Paisley, 
where  it  was  woven ;  it  was  then  sent  to  .\yrshire, 
where  it  was  tamboured  ;  it  came  back  to  Paisley, 
and  was  there  veined  ;  afterwards  it  was  sent  to 
Dumbarton,  where  it  was  hand-sewed,  and  again 
brought  to  Paisley  ;  whence  it  was  sent  to  Ren- 
frew to  be  bleached,  and  was  returned  to  Pais- 
ley ;  whence  it  went  to  Glasgow  and  was  finish- 
ed ;  and  from  Glasgow  was  sent  per  coach  to 
London.  The  time  occupied  in  bringing  this 
article  to  market  was  three  years,  from  its  being 
packed  in  India  till  it  arrived  in  cloth  at  the  mer- 
chant's warehouse  in  London  :  it  must  have  been 
conveyed  5000  miles  by  sea,  and  about  920  by 
land  ;  and  contributed  to  support  not  less  than 
150  people,  by  which  t^ie  value  had  been  in 
creased  2000  per  cent."j- 

So  wide  and   so  beneficially  is  the  influence   of 
the  cotton-trade  spread,  that  to  the  knowledge 


♦  7  Geo.  I.  Stat.  i.  cafi.  7. 
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of  the  author  of  this  work,  one  individual  in  the 
metropolis  pays  annually  from  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  pounds  for  the  article  of  silver-gilt 
wire,  which  he  prepares  for  the  manufacturers 
of  Paisley,  to  be  woven  in  the  corner  of  each 
demy  of  muslin,  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  cus- 
tom. 

The  cotton-wool  is  not  only  used  for  genuine 
articles,  but  is  employed  to  adulterate,  or  as  a 
substitute  for  silk ;  and  even  many  of  our  linen 
cloths  have  a  considerable  portion  of  cotton  in 
their  composition. 

Cotton  cloth,  like  that  of  linen,  when  decayed, 
is  transformed  into  paper  for  printing. 

The  seed  of  the  cotton-plmt  intoxicates  parrots. 
Old  medical  authors  mention  the  seeds  as  being  a 
good  remedy  against  coughs,  and  of  a  singularly 
stimulating  quality. 

Leewenhoek  accounts  for  cotton  producing  in- 
flammation, when  applied  to  wounds  in  lieu  of 
linen,  by  a  discovery  which  he  made  in  examin- 
ing the  cotton  with  a  microscope.  The  fibres 
were  found  to  have  two  flat  sides,  whence  he 
concludes  tliat  each  of  its  minute  parts  must 
have  two  acute  angles  or  edges  ;  which  acute 
edges  being  not  only  thinner  and  more  subtle 
than  the  globules,  whereof  the  fleshy  filaments 
consist,  but  also  more  firm  and  stiff  than  any  of 
the  globulous  flesh,  it  follows  that,  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  cotton  to  a  wound,  its  edges  must  not 
only  hurt  and  wound  the  globules  of  the  flesh, 
but  also  cut  incessantly  the  new  matter  brought 
to  them  to  produce  new  flesh  ;  and  that  with 
more  ease,  as  tlris  maiter,  not  having  attained 
the  firmness  and  consistence  of  flesh,  is  the  less 
able  to  resist  its  attacks  ;  whereas  the  linen 
ordinarily  used  in  wounds,  being  composed  of 
little  round  parts,  very  close  to  each  other, 
forms  large  masses,  and  is  thus  incapable  of 
hurting  the  globular  parts  of  the  flesh. 
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On  Fallowing  for  Jl^/itat — on  gathering  and  clean- 
ing Clover  Seed,  ij'c.  iS'c. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  should  have  replied  to  your  letter  immedi- 
ately on  the  receipt  of  it,  had  not  sickness  pre- 
vented it.  I  am  now  better,  and  shall  give  such 
an  answer  to  your  inquiries  as  my  experience 
and  observation  enable  me  to  do,  without  pro- 
mising you  any  thing,  either  new  or  important,  on 
the  subject. 

Your  lirst  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  land  intend- 
ed to  be  fallowed,  is,  "  whether  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  iiitr  iduce  the  scytlie  or  the  hoof  pi-evious 
to  the  first  ploughing,  or  .vhether  1  do  not  think  it 
practicable  to  obtain  equally  good  crops,  from 
land  where  the  whole  mass  of  vegetable  matter 
has  been  turned  under  " 

In  answer  to  the  first  part  of  this  enquiry,  I  > 
will  observe  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the 
scythe,  or  to  pasture  the  land  previous  to  plough- 
ing, provided  impediments  to  good  plougliing  do 
not  exist  in  the  soil,  such  as  stones,  stumps,  &c. 
and  tlie  mass  of  grass  or  other  vegetable  matter 
is  not  too  rank  for  the  plough  to  subvert  or  com- 
pletely turn  under.  If  it  can  be  effectually  buried 
by  the  plough,  the  more  vegetable  matter  is 
ploughed  in  the  better  for  the  succeeding  crop, 
and  the  more  fertifizing  to  the  soil.  But  \\jhen 
this  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  sow  the 
wheat  or  rye  upon  a  single  ploughing,  and  har- 
row in  the  seed.  The  former  system  pursued 
throughout  Pennsylvania  and  this  Valley,  is  gen- 
erally exploded.  Instead  of  breaking  the  fal- 
lows early  in  the  spring,  stirring  them  once  or 
twice  during  mid  summer,  and  again  in  the  fall 
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at  seeiUng  time,  the  move  economical  and  bet 
tec  plan  is  adopted,  of  suffering  the  field  to  lie 
in  grass  during  the  summer,  either  for  hay,  pas- 
ture, or  to  be  ploughed  in,  intoto,  where  the  land 
was  poor  and  reijuired  such  aid.  But  in  this  case 
care  is  taken  not  to  disturb  the  sod  or  vegetable 
mass  deposited  beneath  the  furrow.  The  plough 
ing  is  done  in  August  or  September,  and  after 
lying  two,  three  or  four  weeks,  to  meliorate  by 
exposure  to  the  influence  of  rain  and  air,  the 
seed  is  sown  and  harrowed  in  lengthwise  ;  that 
is  in^/(f  direction  of  the  fUoughing.  This  is  done 
in  order  to  prevent  the  harrows  turning  up  the  sod. 
The  harrows  to  be  large  and  weighty,  with 
strong,  s/iar/i  iron  teeth.  Those  I  use  are  4i 
feet  square,  with  24  teeth,  12  inches  long,  IJ 
inches  square,  and  projecting  below  six  inches.- 
If  a  single  harrowing  does  not  reduce  the  sur 
face  to  a  good  tilth,  it  may  be  harrowed  again, 
and  the  second  harrowing  may  cross  the  first,  if 
it  is  found  not  to  disturb  the  sod.  The  mass  of 
vegetable  matter  now  buried  beneatli  the  aur- 
face,  and  excluded  from  the  influence  of  the  air, 
will  perish,  and  soon  enter  into  the  incipient  state 
of  fermentation,  and  afford  both  warmth  and  fer- 
tility to  the  roots  of  the  grain. 

This  system  of  husbandry  is  applicable  to 
such  soils  as  are  sufliciently  loose  and  friable 
to  crumble  before  the  harrow,  fifteen  or  twenty 
days  after  ploughing.  It  is  not  adapted  to  stumpy 
or  stony  land,  or  such  as  is  so  stiff  or  tenacious 
that  it  cannot  be  reduced  by  a  single  ploughing 
and  harrowing.  But  as  it  is  a  peculiar  property 
of  clover  to  meliorate  the  soil,  it  rarely  happens 
that  land  clothed  with  a  thick  crop  of  it,  two  or 
three  years,  does  not  lose  its  accessive  adhesive 
ness,  and  crumble  before  the  plough.  Few  plants 
so  easily  enter  into  a  state  of  decomposition,  and 
disengage  so  much  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  clover ; 
but  as  all  plants  or  grasses  do,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  they  must  all  contribute  to  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  if  ploughed  in.  Some  of  our 
perennials  are  subdued  with  difficulty,  and  de 
compose  slowly,  and  none  mere  so  than  the  blue 
grass.  It  is  necessary  that  this  grass  should  be 
completely  turned  under,  and  ..ot  again  disturbed 
by  the  plough,  if  intended  to  be  sown  in  wheat, 
unless  the  first  ploughing  had  been  done  during 
the  winter.  In  that  case,  stirring  the  land  in 
the  spring,  and  again  in  the  summer,  would  be 
advisable.  The  amount  then,  of  what  I  have 
said  on  this  subject,  is,  that  the  more  vegetable 
mmier \s turned  under  thefurrow,  the  better;  but 
that  it  is  absolutely  '.equisite  that  it  should  be  com- 
pletely buried,  especially  blue  grass,  and  not  again 
brought  to  the  surface  by  stirring  with  the  plough 
or  cross-harrowing.  If  the  grass  is  too  rank  to 
be  ploughed  in,  (even  with  the  aid  of  a  log  chain 
attached  to  the  beam,  to  prostrate  it  before  the 
coulter)  it  will  be  better  to  use  the  scythe. — 
Clover  may  be  mown  in  September,  when  brown, 
and  reserved  for  feed.  In  this  case  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  sow  clover  s»ed  the  succeeding 
spring. 

Your  next  enquiry  relates  to  gathering  and 
preparing  clover  seed  for  market.  The  man- 
agement of  this  requires  a  judicious  attention  to 
the  order  in  which  the  clover  is,  when  put  into 
the  barn  or  stacks,  and  the  state  of  the  weather 
when  the  seed  is  to  be  separated  from  the  pug 
or  chaff,  which  envelopes  it.  If  the  clover  is 
mown,  it  should  be  quite  brown  (or  black)  be- 
fore it  is  cut,  and  immediately  raked  into  win- 
nows or  small  heaps,  and  suffered  to  lie  exposed 
to  rain  or  dew,  until  the  sap  and  juices  of  the 
plant  have  mostly  evaporated.  It  must  then, 
when  in  a  dry  state,  be  hauled  into  the  barn  or 
built  into  good  ricks,  and  there  remain  until  Jan- 
nuary  or  February,  when  the  air  is  cold  and  in 
its  driest  state.    The  heails  are  then  to  be  de- 


tached from  the  straw  by  threshing  with  flails, 
and  using  rakes.  This  is  an  expeditious  part  ot 
the  process,  as  the  heads  separate  with  great 
facility.  These  heads  are  then  placed  in  a  ring, 
on  a  good  tight  floor,  and  tread  with  horses  until 
the  whole  mass  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  re- 
sembling scotch  snuff. 

If  the  seed  is  good  and  perfectly  dry,  and  the 
weather  in  that  state  which  would  make  tobacco 
crumble  into  powder,  by  handling  it  roughly,  six 
horses  may  tread  out  ten  bushels  in  a  day  ;  but 
if  the  weather  is  humid  or  even  gix'tj,  (as  the  to- 
bacco planters  term  it)  this  ([uantity  cannot  be 
got  out,  with  the  same  force  of  hands  and 
horses,  in  two  days.  Tobacco,  in  this  case,  af- 
fords an  excellent  hygrometer  to  ascertain  the 
proper  state  of  the  air  for  this  operation.  To 
prevent  the  dust,  which  rises  during  the  tread- 
ing, becoming  both  offensive  and  injurious,  it  is 
proper  to  keep  open  the  barn  doors,  and  permit 
a  free  passage  of  air.  Shovels  must  lie  kept  em- 
ployed to  throw  up  the  clover  chaff,  and  confine 
it  to  the  ring  traversed  by  the  horses. 

The  next  operation  is  to  pass  it  through  a  com- 
mon wheat  fan,  turning  it  very  slowly,  and  pre- 
serving the  chaff  which  falls  nearest  to  the  riddle, 
as  that  contains  seed  not  yet  detached  from  the 
pug.  This  may  be  trod  a  second  time,  or  sown 
in  that  state.  What  passes  through  the  fan  must 
now  be  riddled  through  a  cockle  riddle,  and  last- 
ly through  a  clover  riddle,  (easily  obtained  in 
Baltimore  or  Philadelphia)  which  will  permit 
the  seed,  and  that  only,  to  pass  through.  This 
last  operation  will  generate  some  dust,  which 
(if  the  seed  is  for  market)  may  be  thrown  off  by 
passing  it  once  more  through  the  fan. 

But  if  you  use  a  machine  for  collecting  the  clo- 
.'er  heads,  suffer  them  to  lie  in  heaps,  formed 


els  placed  about  S  inches  apart  e  xh  way — th 
corn  was  hoed  three  times,  all  the  suckers  wer 
pulled  out  in  July  ;  and  in  August  all  the  sucker 
were  again  taken  away,  together  with  tlie  false 
stalks,  and  those  that  were  smutty  ;  on  the  first  of 
Sept.  the  stalks  were  topped;  and  on  the  26th  tlie 
corn  was  harvested,  and  spread  on  a  floor  under 
tlie  roof  of  a  long  slied,  to  give  a  good  opportunity 
fur  drying  it— there  was  213  bushels  of  corn  in 
the  ear  ;  one  basket  of  which  was  shelled,  and 
produced  half  a  bushel  and  two  quarts  of  shel- 
led corn  ;  so  that  had  the  whole  been  shelled  on 
the  day  of  harvesting  it,  the  produce  would  have 
been  119  bushels  and  26-32  of  a  bushel  of  shelled 
corn — on  the  14th  of  Nov.  the  whole  was  shelled, 
and  measured,  and  found  to  be  116  bushels  and 
28-32  of  clear  sound  corn  ;  the  average  weight  of 
which  was  58  to  59  lbs.  the  bushel — the  entire  ex- 
pense of  cultivating  this  acre  of  corn,  including 
§35,  charged  for  40  cart  loads  of  manure,  was 

That,  Payson  Williams,  Esq.  of  Fichburg,  is 
entitled  to  the  society's  premium  of  ^§30,  for  hav- 
ing raised  the  greatest  quantity  of  Spring  Wheat, 
being  23  bushels  and  28-32  of  a  bushel,  on  one 
acre.  "  In  the  Spring  of  1822,  as  early  as  the  frost 
would  permit,  the  ground  was  ploughed,  and  har- 
rowed ;  the  seed,  two  and  a  half  bushels  of  the 
Oilman  wheat,  sown  ;  again  harrowed,  and 
ploughed  in  fine,  with  a  horse  plough,  and  left  in 
this  situation  with  the  belief  that  the  crop  would 
endure  our  New  England  drought  better,  as  the 
surface  would  be  enlarged,  thereby  retaining  more 
of  the  dews  than  a  plane  surface  ;  the  result,  com- 
pared with  neighbouring  fields,  declares  this  be- 
'ief  not  unfounded.  As  the  field  was  seeded  down 
with  clover,  herds-grass,  and  red-top,  this  was  al- 
so ploughed  with  the  wheat ;  these  plants  not  on- 


like  a  hay  cock,  two  or  three  weeks.  Duringlly  stood  the  drought  remarkably  well,  but  at  this 
this  time  they  will  undergo  a  slight  degree  time  have  completely  covered  the  ground  with  the 
of  fermentation  and  heat,  (of  course,)  which,  3.i-\Furmer's  best  car/iet.  The  quantity  of  grass-seed 
ter  getting  thoroughly  dry,  will  greatly  facilitate  used  by  me,  is  never  less  than  12  lbs  of  clover, 
ihe  operation  of  treading  out  the  seed.     Let  this  and  one  peck  of  herds-grass,  to  the  acre.     Here 


bo  done,  as  in  the  other  case,  in  cold,  dry  wea- 
ther. 

I  have  now.  Sir,  treated  the  subject  of  your 
request  pretty  diffusely,  as  it  was  your  wish  that 
I  should  be  minute  ;  and  if  any  information  is 
communicated,  from  which  you  can  derive  in 
struction  or  advantage,  it  will  affoid  me  pleasure 
to  have  contributed  thereto. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  respect, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

R.  P.  BARTON. 
George  E.  Harrison,  Brandon. 

Sfiringdale,  July  22d,  1820, 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

The  Mass.  Committee  on  Agricultural  Experi- 
ments, submitfor the  consideration  of  the  Board, 
the  following,  in  addition  to  their  report  dated 
the' 10th  day  of  October  last,  to  wit  : 
That  Col.  Joseph  Valentine,  of  Hopkinton,  is 
entitled  to  the  society's  premium  of  g30,  for  hav- 
ing raised  the  greatest  quantity  of  Indian  Com, 
being  119  bushels  and  26-32  of  a  bushel,  on  one 
acre  of  land.  "  The  soil  is  a  deep  yellow  loam — 
in  1821,  the  land  was  cultivated  with  Indian  corn, 
and  manured  with  ten  cart  loads  of  green  barn 
manure,  spread  on  the  ground,  and  eight  loads  of 
compost  manure  put  in  the  hills.  In  the  spring  of 
1822,  the  ground  was  twice  ploughed,  and  20  cart 
loads  of  green  barn  manure  spread  on  it — it  was 
then  furrowed  in  rows  about  three  feet  and  a  half 
apart ;  and  about  20  cart  loads  of  barn,  hog  and 
slaughter  yard  manure,  were  put  in  the  rows  ;  the 
last  mentioned  manure  was  mixed  together,  with 
one  hogshead  of  Smithfield  lime  ;  the  seed  was 
the  Brighton  twelve  rowed  yellow  corn,  the  kem 


permit  me  to  observe  that  innumerable  are  the  in- 
stances in  this  country,  where  the  farmer  fails  in 
his  grass  crops,  by  not  allowing  seed  enough;  and 
what  is  worse,  the  little  he  does  give  with  such  a 
sparing  hand,  is  suffered  to  take  its  chance  under 
that  pest  in  agriculture  called  a  bush  harrow, 
which  not  only  drags  stones,  and  other  loose  mat- 
ter, into  heaps,  but  leaves  the  soil  dead,  and 
heavy  ;  and  does  not  cover  the  seed  deep  enough 
to  strive  with  our  July  drought  effectually.  It  may 
be  asked  how  the  scythe  is  to  follow  the  plough  ? 
to  which  I  will  answer,  let  the  roller,  an  imple- 
ment which  every  farmer  would  keep,  did  he  con- 
sult his  own  interest  merely,  with  a  sufficient  top 
or  body  to  contain  the  larger  stones,  pass  over  the 
field  lengthwise  the  furrow,  in  the  dry  part  of  the 
fall  ;  this  process  will  not  only  crush  in  the  small 
ones,  but  even  the  surface  for  the  scythe, without 
the  least  injury  to  the  grass  roots — to  this  digres- 
sion I  am  impelled  by  no  other  motive,  however 
much  I  may  be  mistaken,  than  the  wish  of  advan- 
cing in  some  measure,  the  interests  of  my  fellow 

citizens,   whose  good  fortune  is  to  till  the  soil. 

I  had  the  wheat  cut  very  early,  when  much  of  the 
straw  was  green,  which,  after  laying  about  two 
days,  was  in  excellent  order  for  the  flail  ;  after 
which  it  was  equal  to  swaii  hay  for  fodder — the 
amount  of  grain  by  measurement  was  26  bushels 
and  8-32,  from  one  acre  and  18  rods — tlie  quality 
of  the  grain  is  excellent,  not  one  kernel  of  smut  or 
burnt  grain  in  the  crop — the  seed  prepared  by  a 
thorough  washing,  after  which  it  was  immersed  in 
thick  white-wash,  made  from  good  lime,  so  as  to 
coat  over  every  kernel — no  fears  need  be  enter- 
tained from  the  plentiful  use  of  this  liquor,  as  by 
way  of  experiment  I  have  planted  wheat  after  its 
lying  in  this  liquor  four  days,  which  vegetated 
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^t\\"     The  con^mittee  are  Qf  opinion  that   the  Ulollars  and  37  cents,  the  cost  of  the  manni-e,  was 

i-oUer  should  be  used  immediately  after  the  seed  57  dollars  and  38  cents. 

loiiei  snouui  .  ..>,,.  ^I^_^^^  Messrs.  Tristram  and  Henry  Little,  of 

Newbury,  are  entitled  to  the  Society's  premium 
of  twenty  dollars,  for  having  raised  the  greatest 


is  ploughed  in,  in  preference  to  the  fall,  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Williams.  Said  Payson  Williams 
is  also  entitled  to  the  premium  of  g20,  for  having 
raised  the  greatest  quantity  of  Potatoes,  being  547 
bushels,  oil  one  acre.  "  The  land  was  twice 
ploughed,  and  furrowed  three  feet  apart,  and  the 
manure,  unfermented,  made  by  sheep,  and  neat 
cattle,  its  quantity  about  14  cords,  placed  in  hills 
two  feet  apart,  hands  immediately  foUowlRg  the 
cart  with  hoes  to  finish  the  planting  process,  to 
prevent  the  loss  by  evaporation— planting  finished 
May  21—  the  kind  of  seed  used  was  the  South  A- 
merican  reds,  28  bushels  to  the  acre,  cut  so  as  to 
allow  two  jiieces  to  the  hill— the  weeding  finished 
the  15th  oi  June— the  second  and  last  hoeing  the 
first  of  July,  the  vines  beginning  to  bud,  and  were 
about  eight  inches  in  height  ;  a  few  scattering 
weeds  were  occasionally  pulled  up,  Init  no  other 
disturbance  was  given  to  the  vines  till  harvesting 
the  crop,  which  was  finished  November  the  Sdj 
and  by  a  careful  measurement  was  found  to  be  547 
bushels — the  expense  of  cultivating  the  acre  of 
wheat,  including  §10  charged  for  the  manure,  was 
;5o4_71_that  of  cultivating  the  acre  of  Potatoes, 
including  gl4  for  manure,  $54,." 

That  Mr.  David  Little,  of  Newbury,  is  entitled 
to  the  society's  premium  of  J520,  for  having  raised 
the  greatest  quantity  of  Mangel  Wurtzel,  being 
970  bushels,  and  one  half  of  a  bushel,  on  one  acre. 
"  The  situation  of  said  acre  is  as  follows — swell 
'inclining  south-\ve£terly,  of  a  rich  yellow  loam — 
in  1821,  it  was  planted  with  beets,  manured  with 
about  three  cords  of  compost  manure,  and  produ- 
ced about  530  l)ushels.  May  9th,  1822,  ploughed, 
harrowed  and  furrowed  three  feet  apart;  four  and 
a  half  cords  of  compost  manure  were  put  in  the 
furrows  and  co\'ered  with  a  plough  ;  then  a  har- 
row was  drawn  lengthwise  the  ridge  to  smooth 
the  land,  the  seed  was  then  sowed  one  row  on 
each  ridge,  with  four  pounds  of  seed — half  the 
quantity  would,  1  think,  be  sufficient — June  10th, 
commenced  ploughing  between  the  rows,  and 
■weeding,  and  thinning  at  different  times  till  July 

16th the  plants  stood  10  or  12  inches  apart  in  the 

rows — the  work  was  done  principally  by  boys,  es- 
timating two  boys  10  be  equal  to  one  man.  Oct.  3, 
Nov.  1st  and  2d,  they  were  harvested  by  men  and 
boys,  and  produced  9701  bushels  of  Mangel  Wurt 
zel,  besides  2  liushcls  of  Carrots,  and  109  Cabba 
-three  loads  of  the  Mangel  Wurtzel  contain 


quantity  of  common  Turnips,  being  687   bushels 
and  a  half  on  one  acre.     "  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam 


proving  by  experiments,  to  the  satisfaction  oF  the 
Trustees,  the  utility  and  compar-il'-e  value  of  the 
Cobs  of  Indi:ui  Corn,  when  used  with  or  without 
the  grain  itself,  ground,  or  broken.  A  paper  on 
the  suljject  of  raising  Indian  Corn,  two  successive 
seasons,  with  the  aidof  Plaster  Paris,  on  a  highhill 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.Rice,  which  from  its  difficulty 
of  a])proach,  liad  until  two  years  since  been  neg- 
lected, was  also  exhibited.  These  communica- 
tions are  too  lengthy  to  be  inserted  in  this  report, 
but  your  Committee  recommended  that  said  pa- 
pers, together  with  three  very  interesting  com- 
nninicitions  from  William  Hull,  Esq.  of  Newton, 


.-..d  had  been  down  to  grass  6  or  7  years— in  1821, 
cut  about  one  ton  of  hay  ;  it  was  then  ploughed 
as  deep  as  the  sward  would  turn  over  ;  10  cords 
of  compost  manure,  the  principal  part  of  the  com- 
post was  marsh  mud,  spread  and  well  harrowed  ; 
it  was  ploughed  in  ridges  three  feet  apart ;  about 

one  pound  of  seed  was  sown  with  a  machine  on  on  tlie  1)est  mode  of  raising  Indian  Corn, — his 
the  ridges  ;  and  a  hard  roller  made  to  pass  over  mode  of  cultivating  seven-cighthsof  an  acre,  from 
them,  which  completed  the  sowing — when  out  of,  which  he  procured  192  bushels  of  Corn  in  the  ear, 
the  w'ay  of  the  fly,  they  were  thinned  to  the  dis-.4  bushels  of  dry  Beans  and  several  bushels  of  Tur- 
taiice  of  one  foot  apart  on  the  ridge — they  were  ^ nips — and  on  the  culture  of  Carrots,  and  Ruta 
twice  ploughed  and  harrowed  ;  and  harvested  the  I  Baga,    be  copied   into  the  Society's   Journal  for 


last  of  October— the  entire  expense  of  cultivating 
this  acre  o'f  Turnips,  including  20  dollars  for  ma- 
nure, was  35  dollars  and  83  cents." 


January  next 
Claims  for  premiums  were  also   exhibited  to 

your  Committee  by  the  following  persons,  for 
That,  Silas  Little,  Esq.  of  Newbury,  is  entitled 'raisin,§- the  greatest  quantity  of  Indian  Corn,  on 
to  the  s'oiiety's  premium  of  Twenty  dollars,  forgone  acre  of  land,  to  wit:  Mr.  Asa  Rice,  Jr.  of 
raising  the  greatest  quantity  of  common  Turnips,  Shrewsbury,  raised  53  bushels;  Mr.  Nathan 
after  another  croj)  in  the  same  season;  having  Howe,  Jr.  also  of  Shrewsbury,  75  bushels:  Mr. 
raised  615  bushels  on  one  acre.  "In  the  year 'Daniel  Mears,  of  Lynn,  87A  bushels;  Messrs. 
1821  something  less  than  a  quarter  part  of  the  Tristram  and  Henry  Little,  of  Newbury,  116 
acre 'was  cultivated  with  Turnips,  and  about  five  bl.^hels  and  9  quarts  ;  Payson  Williams,  Esq.  of 
common  cart  loads  of  compost  manure,  such  as  Fitcliburg,  116  bushels  and  12  quarts;  and  4r. 
salt  marsh  pulverised,  strong  earth  and  sand  was  Daniel  Bnrnham,  of  Newburyport,  117  bushels 
laid  thereon;  the  produce  was  80  bushels,  the  and  8  quarts,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilkins,  of  Marblehead, 
other  three  fourths  had  been  laying  to  grass  five  raised  57  bushels  of  Barley,  on  one  acre  and  an 
or  six  years;  and  the  present  year  we  sowed  Flax  eighth  of  an  acre.  "  April  12,  1S22,  the  land  was 
seed  where' the  turnips  grew  the  last  year;  ha-  ploughed  about  8  inches  deep,  the  soil  loamy,  in- 
ing'spread  on  about  the  same  quantity  and  quality  clining  to  gravel,  descending  to  the  North  East 
of  manure  as  before  ;  we  pulled  the  flax  soon  af- ,  from  a  ledgy  knoll,  which  included  part  of  the 
ter  the  blossom  had  fallen  off,  and  there  was  ajpremises.  13th  sowed  three  bushels  of  six  rowed 
middling  crop  ;  the  other  part  of  the  acre  produ-|  Barley,  on  what  I    considered  tlie  largest  half  of 


ced  about  700  weight  of  hay,  which  was  cut  on  the 
26th  of  June  ;  and  the  whole  was  ploughed  and 
manured— the  quantity  put  on  the  acre  was  19 
cart  loads,  of  40  bushels  each— the  quality  of  this 
manure  was  similar  to  that  above  described,  but 
more  sand  in  order  to  make  the  compost  better, 
when  mixed  with  our  dark  clay  loam,  with  a  clay 
bottom;  nearly  two  thirds  of  this  manure  was 
spread  on  one  half  the  ground,  and  afterharrowing, 
as  put  into   small  ridges,  with  a   small  double 


the  piece — at  the  same  time  sowed  one  and  a  half 
bushels  of  two  rowed  barley,  on  the  remainder; 
sowed  grass  seed  over  the  wliole,  and  ploughed, 
and  harrowed  the  same  in.  When  the  six  rowed 
Barley  was  abcut  six  inches  high,  it  was  mowed 
down,  and  left  on  the  ground ;  this  was  for  ex- 
periment. July  18,  mowed  the  six  rowed  Barlej^, 
and  put  it  into  the  barn.  24th,  mowed,  and  put 
■  nto  the  barn,  the  two  rowed  Barley.  The  six 
rowed  Barley  appeared  to  be  about  12  days  for- 
ward of  the  two  rowed  in  ripening — both  were 


mould  board  plough,  two  feet  and    nine   inches 

apart;  the  other  part  of  the  manure  was  siiov  el-]  stacked  separately  in  the  barn;  and  each  quality 
led  into  fuiTOWh  made  with  the  plough,  the  same'thrashed  and  kept  separate.     August  30th,  the 
rng  137  bushels,  were  weighed  at  the  town  scales,  distance;  the  plough  then  passed  between  the  fur-  barley   being  cleansed,  was  measured-the  six 
thi  weie-ht  according  to  the  certificate  annexed,  rows,  covered  the  manure,  and  although  so  great  rowed  measured  o4   bushels;  and  the  t«-o  rowed 
wasStons   "c  2  qs  20  lbs.  Six  swine  were  mostly  a  ponion  of  the  manure  was  spread  on  halt  the  measured  23  bushels— the  straw  we  consider  m 


4ed  with  the  thinnings  from  the  beginning  of  weed 
ing,  until  about  the  first  of  October — there  are 
trees  on  the  said  lot  sufficient  to  produce  21  bar- 
rels of  fruit — the  entire  expense  of  cultivating 
this  acre  of  Mangel  Wurtzel,  including  the  cost 
of  the  manure  and  gathering  the  crop,  was  g23 
96  cents." 

That,  Mr.  Adams  Knight,  of  Newbury,  is  enti- 
tled to  the  Society's  premium  of  twenty  dollars, 
for  having  raised  the  greatest  quantity  of  Onions, 
being  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  bushels,  on  one 
acre.  "  The  soil  is  a  rich  gravelly  loam,  with  ii 
gravel  bottom  ;  in  1821,  it  was  cultivated  with 
onions,  and  cabljages  ;  and   was  manured    with 


land,  yet  the  other  half  produced  about  as  much — value  to  be  equal  to  the  labour."  No  premium 
the  quantity  of  seed  used  was  one  pound  and  a  was  offered  for  raising  the  greatest  quantity  of 
half;  the  time  of  sowing  was  from  the  1st  to  the  Barley;  but  your  Committee  are  induced  to  re- 
lOth'of  July— the  flax  was  pulled the4th,  and  that  commend  that  the  Treasurer  be  authoi-ised  to  pay 


part  of  the  ground  sowed  the  last;  the  whole  was 
sown  with  a  machine  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
but  one  row  on  a  ridge — when  the  turnips  were 
up,  and  out  of  the  way  of  Hies,  they  wen-e  thinned 
with  a  hand  hoe  and  'fingers,  at  the  distance  of  10 
or  12  inches,and  afterwardstwice hoed  and  twice 
ploughed,  with  the  small  plough  above  mentioned 
—the  time  of  haiTesting,  from  the  28tli  of  Oct. 
to  the  1st  of  November,  and  there  was  found  to  be 
615  bushels,  well  trimmed  and  fit  for  the  market. 


about  five  cords  of  barn  manure,  and  produced  a  and  about  5  or  6  bushels  of  large  defective  rotten 
good  crop— after  the  crop  was  off  the  ground,  ones— we  have  weighed  several  bushels,  and  hncl 
there  were  five  cords  of  barn  manure,  and  two  a  bushel  will  weigh  59  pounds— the  entire  ex- 
and  a  half  cord»of  leached  ashes  ploughed  in— in  pense  of  cultivating  this  acre  of  turnips  including 
April  1822,  it  was  once  ploughed,  and  sowed  in  thirteen  dollars  tor  manure,  was  twenty  eight  dol- 


rows  14  inches  apart,  which  tookbetween  3  and  4 
pounds  of  seed — in  the  course  of  the  season  it 
was  hoed  between  the  rows,  and  weeded  four 
times — in  September  the  onions  we.e  harvested, 
and  there  were  651  bushels — the  entire  expense 
of  cultivating  this  acre  of  onions,  incluuiag   21 


lars  and  seventy  five  cents 

That,  Mr.  Asa  Rice,  Jr.  of  Shrewsbury,  is  enti 
tied  to  the  Society's  premium  of  Twenty  dollars, 
tor  the  account  of  the  best  mode  of  rearing,  feed 
ing  and  fattening  Neat  Cattle.    Said  Rice  is  also 
entitled  to  the  premium  of  Twenty  dollars,  for 


id  Jacob  Wilkins,   the    sum    of  Twenty  dol- 
lars. 

For  raising  the  greatest  quantity  of  common 
Beets,  Parsnips,  Ruta  Baga,  Cabbages,  and  dry- 
Peas — for  introducing  any  Grass  not  before  culti- 
vated in  this  Commonwealth,  and  proving  by 
actual  experiment,  and  producing  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  its  superiority  in  any  one  quality,  to  any 
nowcultivated — for  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
on  "  Soiling  Cattle,"  not  less  than  six  in  number 
and  tlirough  the  whole  season,  together  with  a 
particular  account  of  the  food  given,  and  how  cul- 
tivated— for  makingthe  experiment  of  turning  in 
green  crops  as  a  manure,  on  a  tract  not  less 
than  one  acre,  and  prov  ing  its  utility  and  cheapness, 
giving  a  particular  account  of  the  process  and  its 
results — for  proving  by  actual  experiment,  the 
best  season  and  mode  of  laying  down  land  to 
grass,  whether  Spring,  summer  or  Fall  seeding  be 
preferable,  and  with  on  without  grain  on  different 
soils— for  raising  the  greatest  quantity  of  vegeta- 
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bles,  Grain,  Pias  iind  Beans  cxcepteil,  for  winter 
consumption  of  the  stock  on  his  own  farm,  and 
not  foi  ly.dc  in  proportion  fo  the  size  of  the  farm 
and  stuck  kept,  having  regai-cl  to  the  respective 
vahjv  of  said  Vegetables  as  food,  stating  the  ex- 
pense of  raising  the  same,  and  the  best  mode  of 
preserving  tl\e  same  throngh  the  winter — for  ta- 
king up  in  one  season,  on  his  farm,  the  greatest 
quantity  of  good  Money,  and  shall  at  the  same 
time,  exhibit  superior  skill  in  the  management 
of  Bees — for  giving  proof  of  having  produced  the 
largest  quantity  of  dressed  Flax  raised  on  one 
acre.  Iso  claims  for  premiums  have  been  exhi- 
bited. 

The  Beard  will  perceive  by  the  papers  accom- 
panying this  report,  that  of  the  seven  claimants 
for  the  premium, for  raising  the  greatest  quantity 
of  Indian  Corn  on  one  acre,  the  quantity  produ- 
ced by  four  of  the  competitors  was  very  nearly  the 
same.  Your  committee  in  awarding  the  premi- 
um to  Col.  Valentine,  were  induced  to  decide 
in  his  favour  as  well  from  the  quaHtity  of  sound 
corn,  as  from  the  weight  of  the  grain  ;  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Burnham's  Council  Bluff  Corn, 
weighed  only  fifty  pounds  ;  that  of  Col.  Valen- 
tine, fifty  eight  to  fifty  nine  pounds  the  bushel. 
For  the  Committee, 

THOMAS  L.  VVINTHROP,  Chairman. 
Boston,  Dec.  '2S(/i,  1823. 


TO  THE  BREEDERS  OF   THE  VIRGINIA 
RACE-HORSE. 

Stimulated  by  a  love  for  every  thing  which 
gives  importance  to  my  native  state,  and  having 
observed  the  disrepute  and  neglect  into  which 
you  have  suffered  your  blooded  stock  of  horses 
to  fall,  I  am  induced  to  offer  you  a  few  ramarks 
on  that  subject.  Vou  have  long  possessed  a  race 
of  fine  horses,  and  the  great  match  lately  run  at 
the  city  of  ^Vashington,  has  turned  the  eyes  of 
all  the  United  States  to  your  Stock.  Eclipse 
himself  is  a  descendant  of  the  Virginia  horse  ; 
and  you  have  stocked  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  with  that  spirited, 
generous  and  noble  animal,  the  race-horse.  It 
therefore  behoves  you,  from  a  consideration  of 
profit  as  well  as  a  matter  of  pride,  to  devote  a 
greater  attention  to  the  breedmg  and  rearing  of 
your  horses  than  you  have  lately  bestowed — to 
return  to  the  particularity  of  your  ancestors, 
whose  attention,  zeal  and  judgment  produced  so 
valuable  a  race  of  animals.  The  horse,  whether 
considered  alone  as  ministering  to  our  comforts 
and  convenience  in  agriculture  and  the  pursuits 
of  pleasure,  is  highly  important,  and  as  yielding 
profit  and  affording  security  in  time  of  war,  be- 
comes doubly  more  so.  The  Arabians  poisess  the 
best  war  horse,  which  is  known  by  exportation, 
and  they  derive  from  them  annually  a  considera- 
ble revenue.  The  nimble  saddle  liorse,  the  ge- 
nerous hunter,  the  majestic  coach  horse,  and 
the  proud  and  spirited  charger,  are  all  the  pro- 
duce of  the  blooded  horse  ;  and  we  know  from 
experience,  that  they  are  the  most  lasting  and 
durable  for  the  plough.  How  important  then 
does  it  become  for  )  ou  to  renew  your  attention 
and  redouble  your  exertions  to  pieserve  and 
propagate  a  race  of  animals  so  very  valuable. — 
Of  all  the  United  States,  Virginia  has  hitherto 
possessed  the  finest  horses.  The  liberal  exer- 
tions of  many  of  her  citizens  in  the  costly  impor 
tation  of  the  Arabian  horse,  and  the  best  blood 
stock  of  England,  the  judicious  crossing  of  these, 
aided  by  her  climate  and  her  soil,  so  congenial  to 
their  propagation,  have  given  to  her  a  race,  for 
activity  and  durability,  for  speed  and  bottom, 
that  will  vie  with  all  the  world. 

The  \  alue  of  the  race  horse  is  daily  becoming 
better  known  ;   from  Virgmia  they  are  soujjiil. 


and  as  the  demand  increases,  will  your  jirofit  en- 
large :  by  exerting  the  care,  particularity  and  at- 
tention you  formerly  bestowed  on  breeding,  you 
may  continue  to  derive  wealth — and  boast  and 
l)ride  yourselves  on  the  possession  of  the  best 
horse  of  America. 

In  suggesting  the  exercise  of  more  zeal  and 
judgment  in  your  eft'orts  of  breeding,  I  would  not 
reconmiend  the  particularity  prevailing  in  Per 
sia  and  Arabia,  of  collecting  persons  to  witness 
and  certify  to  the  act  of  coition  of  their  marcs 
and  horses,  and  the  birth  of  the  foals  ;  but  I 
would  recommend  the  preservation  of,  and  a 
strict  regard  to  pedigree — a  care  to  the  perfec- 
tion and  blood  of  your  stallions — the  necessitv  of 
a  remote  cross — a  caution  against  the  carelessness 
and  villany  of  grooms  in  affording,  or  promoting 
opportunities  ot  stolen  enjoyments — and  lastly, 
and  most  important  of  all,  I  would  guard  you 
against  the  impropriety  of  overstrained  exer- 
tions, and  ui'ge  the  necessity  of  consulting  the 
opinions  of  celebrated  naturalists  and  breeders. — 
The  great  Buffon,  and  many  others  assure  us  that 
the  progeny  of  animals  overstrained  in  their 
sexual  intercourse,  dwindle  and  degenerate  : 
that  foals  from  stallions  serving  too  many  mares, 
deteriorate  from  the  perlection  of  their  parents — 
that  the  chances  of  conception  greatly  decrease 
from  an  excess  of  mares  ;  and  that  disappoint- 
ment is  too  often  the  fate  of  those  wlio  dis- 
regard these  facts.  In  England,  the  most  ex- 
perienced breeders  assert,  and  it  is  the  generally 
prevailing  practice  there,  that  no  stallion  should 
perform  duty  to  more  than  40  or  50  mares  in  a 
season — however,  I  believe  that  a  horse  while 
young  and  full  of  vigour,  with  careful  manage- 
ment, may  serve  somewhat  more  ;  but  after  he 
has  advanced  in  years  price  and  reputation,  his 
number  should  be  limited.  It  often  happens  that 
the  owner  of  a  fine  horse,  too  greedy  for  profit, 
exceeds  the  power  of  the  horse  in  the  number  of 
mares.  Indeed,  lam  informed  in  some  instances, 
where  the  profits  are  excessive,  and  the  horse's 
power  is  quite  unequal  to  the  service  required 
for  mares  of  the  first  character,  that  the  own 
ers,  goaded  on  by  avarice,  and  regardless  of  the 
reputation  of  your  stock,  crowd  upon  him  many 
common  plough  mares,  whose  progeny  is  destin- 
ed for  hack  and  drudges.  In  cases  like  these, 
are  you  not  destined  to  meet  with  failure  or  reap 
disappointment?  And  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  it 
notan  injustice  to  the  public,  and  ungenerous  and 
illiberal  to  yourselves?  Uniting  in  concert,  you 
might  correct  such  errors  by  withholding  your 
support,  or  changing  its  direction,  and  thereby 
teach  the  avaricious  where  their  interest  lies, 
and  the  necessity  of  moderation  in  their  desires 
of  gain.  The  community  have  a  deep  interest 
in  every  fine  horse,  and  the  owner  should  never 
so  far  forget  it  as  to  think  alone  of  his  individual 
profit ;  he  should  be  made  to  feel  the  propriety 
of  preserving  the  value  and  reputation  of  your 
stock,  by  .consulting  the  character  of  the  mares, 
and  exercise  the  justice  which  is  due  to  his 
benefactors,  by  a  limitation  of  their  numbers 
within  reasonable  bounds.  By  attending  to  the 
hints  here  thrown  out,  and  exercising  the  judg 
ment  which  I  know  you  possess,  you  will  restore 
the  perfection  and  retrieve  the  reputation  of  your 
horses.  Then,  you  need  not  decline  a  contest 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  or  apprehend  darkness  or 
gloom  from  the  recurrence  or  another  £cli/ise. 

BELLEROPHON. 

Richmond  Mmjuirer. 

SEKNA  AND  PaL.'.IA  CHRIST!. 

Moorjield,  Dec.  2Hh,  1822. 
Dear  Sir, 
I  have  received  the  Senna  seed  you  sent,  which 
1  will  plant  when  the  season  arrives.     1  send  you 


enclosed,  some  seeds,  and  three  or  four  of  the 
dry  entire  pods,  of  our  kind — the  seeds  of  this 
are  much  smaller  than  those  you  sent  me — ours 
are  of  the  size  and  shape  of  grape  seeds;  yours 
like  small,  flat  kidney  beans  ;  but  in  colour,  they 
are  nearly  alike,  being  of  a  dark,  greenish  hue. 
I  have  lodged  in  Baltimore  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  of  the  Virginia  herb,  to  be  tried  by  any 
physician  that  chooses.  It  is  left  with  Mr.'  But- 
ler, an  apothecary,  for  that  iiurpose.  I  enclose 
you  a  few  lines,  which  I  received  from  Dr. 
Daniel  Annin,  of  Opiquon,  Frederick  County, 
who  was  with  me,  and  took  a  little  home  for 
trial.  He  observes,  under  date  of  Nov.  1822,  "  I 
"  feel  authorised  to  say,  by  a  small  trial,  in  one 
"  case,  of  your  Senna,  that  it  is  no  doubt,  a  spe- 
"  cies  of  that  plant,  and  may  be  used  as  a  sub- 
"  stitute  for  the  imported  Senna,  with  advan- 
"  tage."  If  physicians  in  your  vicinity  would 
try  it,  they  may  call  at  Mr.  Butler's,  and  take 
some  for  that  purpose. 

I  raised  sixty  bushels  of  Palma  Christi,  or 
Castor  Oil  Beans,  on  two  and  one  half  acres  of  land, 
upon  which  stood  five  large  apple  trees,  that  dej 
stroyed  ten  hills  square  each — there  was  also  a 
row  of  cherry  and  peach  trees,  on  two  sides  of  the 
ground,  that  injured  the  outside  rows  all  their 
length. 

I  found  one  stock  in  a  hill  was  better  than 
more,  bearing  more  beans,  and  not  growing  so 
high.  Where  there  were  more  stalks,  we  could 
not  get  the  bunches  of  beans  without  breaking 
them  down,  which  was  not  the  case  with  solitary 
stocks — these  branched  out  sooner  and  bore  more 
beans.  If  any  farmer  wishes  to  try  the  crop,  I 
would  advise  him,  if  his  land  is  good,  to  put  two 
beans  in  a  hill,  and  pull  one  plant  up  when  they 
have  grown  four  or  five  inches  high.  The  plants 
should  be  four  feet  one  way  and  four  and  one 
half  feet  the  other — these  he  should  work  as  he 
does  his  corn. 

I  am,  with  respect,  your's, 

ABEL  SEYMOUR. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

PROPOSAL  TO  FORM  A  PERMANENT 
FUND  FOR  THE  MARYLAND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

Mr.  Skinner, 
The  Cattle  Shov/s  and  Fairs,  which  are  held 
in  Maryland,  are  novel  exhibitions  here,  and  ex- 
cite much  attention.  Many  persons  attended  to 
view  the  display  of  valuable  stock,  who  are  not 
directly  interested,  not  having  any  to  exhibit. 
But  the  far  greater  number  seek  information, 
and  estimate  properly  the  advantages  which 
will  result  to  the  community,  from  the  exertions 
of  those  praise-worthy,  practical  farmers,  and 
others,  who  are  improving  our  breeds  of  stock. 
The  Agricultural  Society  of  Maryland,  is  yet 
in  its  infancy ;  the  members  are  not  very 
numerous,  and  as  all  the  funds  are  derived 
from  a  small  annual  contribution  from  each 
member,  the  amount  is  too  limited  to  enable  the 
society  to  offer  pecuniary  rewards,  sufficient  to 
inauce  those  who  vyould  prefer  compensation  in 
that  way,  to  make  efforts  to  be  noticed  in  the 
distriljution. 

To  gentlemen  of  wealth,  the  pecuniary  gra- 
tuity is  not  an  object  ;  they  esteem  more  highly, 
the  honour  of  excelling,  and  it  is  honourable 
to  excel  in  any  laudable  pursuit.  But  a  far- 
mer, wlio  has  to  scuffle  hard  to  gel  along, 
fi'ids  all  his  time  and  funds  employed,  in  car- 
rying on  his  busiiiess  in  the  old  way,  and  will 
not  risk  a  few  txtia  dollars,  if  he  has  them  to 
spare,  or  employ  a  part  of  his  time,  in  making 
experiments,  unless  he  can  make  a  reason^ jle 
calculation  for  profitable  returns.    And  fanners 
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who  have  only  the  common  breeds  of  the  coun- 
try, have  now,  no  encouragement  to  exhibit 
for  premiums  at  cattle  shows,  for  those  who 
have  been  able  to  procure  the  improved  breeds, 
will  carry  off  the  prizes,  until  those  fine  ani- 
mals become    more   numerous 

But  although  the  funds  of  the  society  are 
very  limited,  I  think,  it  would  be  profitable  to 
share  the  premiums  between  stock  and  crops. 
If  a  farmer  has  not  got  stock  to  vie  with  the 
Teeswater,  and  Devons,  and  Dishleys,  he  must 
have  managed  his  business  very  badly,  if  he 
has  not  a  few  acres  of  rich  land  ;  and  although 
he  may  have  nothing  to  compare  with  Champion, 
or  Bergami.orMr.  Barney's  Bakewell*s/ff  inch- 
es fat  on  the  ribs,  he  might  shew,  that  he  can 
raise  as  much  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  turnips, 
&c.  Sec,  per  acre  in  Maryland,  as  can  be  done 
elsewhere.  For  instance,  I  would  refer  to  Mr 
Bennett's  and  Gen.  Ringgold's  crops  of  corn. 
Mr.  Bennett's  seldom  exceeded  on  one  acre. 
Gen.  Ringgold's,  equal  to  any  other  crop  on  a 
large  scale. 

But  I  think  the  improvement  of  land,  is  of 
primary  importance,  and  instead  of  giving  so 
decided  a  preference  for  the  improvement  of 
live  stock,  some  of  which  require,  compared 
with  our  usual  mode  of  treatment,  very  extra- 
ordinary keep ;  there  ought  to  be  simultaneous 
endeavours  to  effect  both  objects.  Where  grass 
has  not  been  cultivated  in  sufficient  quantity, 
roots  can  be  substituted,  until  the  grasses 
become  more  abundant;  and  if  the  society 
could  offer  liberal  premiums  for  crops  and  live- 
stock, it  would  persuade  many  to  deviate  from 
the  common  practice  ;  for  if  farmers  can  be  con- 
vinced  that  by    altering   their   plans,  they   can 


think  it  impracticable,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  pub-  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  cul- 
ish  them  ;  but  as  you  have  been  most  instru-  tivation.  The  inevitable  consequence  is,  that 
nental  in   establishing  the   Society,    and  feel  a  their  estates   become  burthens,    frequently  too 

deep  interest  in  its  usefulness,  I  know  you   will  hea\^y  to  be  borne 


determine  the   case  as  will  be  most  proper. 


SONG— Tune:  Roy's  Wife. 

Fare  thee  •iuelt,for  I  must  leave  thee. 

But,  O,  let  not  our  fiarting  grieve  thee  ; 

Hafifiier  days  may  yet  be   mine. 
At  least  I  ivish  them  thine — believe  me. 

We  part — but  by  those  dew  drops  clear, 
My  love  for  thee  will  last  for  ever  ; 

I  leave  thee;  but  thy  image  dear — 
Thy  tender  smiles  will  leave  me  never. 
Fare  thee  well,  &g. 

O  dry  those  pearly  tears  that  flow. 
One  farewell  smile  before  we  sever  ; 

The  only  balm  for  parting  wo 
Is— fondly  hope  'tis  not  for  ever. 

Fare  thee  well,  &c. 

Tho'  dark  and  dreary  low'rs  the  night. 
Calm  and  serene  may  be  the  morrow  ; 
The  cup  of  pleasure  ne'er  shone  bright 
Without  some  mingling  drops  of  sorrow. 
Fare  thee  well,  &c. 

Scotsman.'] 
Leith,  Sept.  12th,  1822. 


^ ,  _..„      Mr.  Thomas  Jeffreys,  of  Melksham,  Wiltshire, 

increase  their'  substance,   a   general  '  emulation 'gave  a  dinner  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  ult.,  to  22  of 
will  soon  take  place.     For  Gen.  Beatson's   sys-  his  neighbours,  all  residents  in  the  aforesaid  par- 


tem to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  foun 
dation  of  lasting  improvement,  is  cultivating 
grasses,   and  eidarging  the  manure  heap. 

I  wish  a  plan  could  be  devised  to  raise  a 
fund  sufficient  to  offer  an  inducement  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  farmers  to  risk  some  money,  time 
and  labour,  to  increase  their  crops,  and  rear  fine 
animals.  And  among  other  premiums,  not  ne- 
cessary to  detail,  to  offer  liberally  for  the  best 
and  most  profitably  cultivated  farm  in  each 
county,  having  reference  to  the  mode  and  ex- 
pense of  cultivation,  the  produce  and  improve- 
ment. For  collecting  and  applying  the  largest 
quantity  of  stable  and  eow-yard  manure  ;  refer- 
ence being  had  to  circumstances,  size  of  farm, 
number  of  stock,  means  of  accumulation,  quali- 
ty, &c. :  this  premium  to  be  extended  to  eve- 
ry county  in  the  state.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  details  here  ;  there  will  be  a  variety 
of  opinions  on  those  points,  and  if  a  sufficient  fund 
can  be  provided,  the  officers  of  the  society  will 
be  competent  to  make  a  judicious  distribution 
My  plan  to  raise  a  fund  would  be  by  annual 
or  biennial  lotteries,  which  I  make  no  doubt 
the  Legislature  will  authorise,  as  the  rage  for 
adventuring  in  lotteries,  prevails  to  a  considera- 
ble degree.  I  believe  a  scheme  to  raise  annu- 
ally, the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  could  be 
readily  disposed  of,  for  by  putting  the  tickets 
at  a  low  price,  say  not  more  than  five  dollars,  it 
would  be  a  popular  lottery,  and  every  farmer, 
or   breeder,  or   grazier,   or  victualler. 


ish,  whose  ages  together  amounted  to  2000  years 
The  hard  winter,  which  began  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1789,  was  very  familiar  to  many  of  the  company, 
and  some  well  remember  the  ice  to  have  been 
more  than  one  yard  in  thickness  in  many  of  tht 
ponds  in  that  vicinity. 


wmm  i^^iBssniB. 
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COMPLETE  SETS  OF  "  THE  AMERICAN 
FARMER." 

We  have  it  now  in  our  power  to  supply 
Agriculturists  and  others  with  this  Work  from 
its  commencement ;  the  two  first  volumes  hav- 
ing been  carefullj  revised  and  reprinted.  The 
whole  embraces  a  great  body  of  information,  sup 
plied  by  intelligent,   practical  farmers,  graziers 


The  object  of  our  labors,  and  of  those  who 
contribute  to  give  them  value,  is  to  aid  the  pre- 
sent cultivators,  and  give  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  Farmers  and  Planters,  a  spirit  of  inqui- 
ry and  enterprize  in  their  profession,  to  teach 
them  to  be  justly  proud  of  it,  and  each  in  his 
sphere  to  reflect  credit  on  the  pursuit,  whilst 
he  adds  to  the  individual  and  aggregate  com- 
forts and  enjoyments   of  society. 

For  the  purpose  of  diffusing  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  our  work,  Mr.  William  F.  Red- 
ding, has  been  employed  to  journey  through 
the  southern  states.  He  will  establish  agencies 
in  the  principal  places  by  which  we  can  more 
conveniently  furnish  bound  voli  mes  and  receive 
payment  even  from  regular  subscribers.  He 
has  copies  of  the  work  with  him    for  sale,  at 

5  per  vol,  neatly  bound — he  will  also  receive 
subscriptions  and  payments  for  us.  Our  friends 
and  patrons  will  confer  especial  favors  upon  us 
by  any  assistance  which  they  may  give  him,  and 
any  attention  that  may  be  shewn  to  him.  The 
work,  however,  may  be  obtained  of  us  as  here- 
tofore, by  sending  the  money  per  mail,  at  the 
risk  of  the    Editor. 


PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  f,7  25 — Howard  st. 
Superfine,  §6  87i— Wharf,  do.  6  12A— Wheat, 
white,  SI  35  to  1  40— Red  do.,  gl  27  to  1  30 — 
Rye,  70  to  72  cents — Corn,  60  to  63  cts. — 
Oats,  35  to  37J  cents—  Beef,  live  cattle,  gs 
$5  50  per  cwt. — Beef,  8  cents  per  lb. 
— Bacon,  round,  10  to  11  cts. — Pork  g4  50 
to  5  50  per  c  lb.— fi  to  8  cts.  per  lb. — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  SI  ^7^  to    1  50— Peas, ' 

black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Clover  seed,  g9  to  10 

Timothy  seed,  4^  to  $5 — Flax  seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  34  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings, 
No.  1,  $o    62h   per   bbl.— No.  2,   g3   37*- Fine 

salt  80   to   90  cts.  per   bush. — Coarse,   do.    75 

Butter,  20  to  25  i)cr  lb — Eggs,  25  cts.  per  doz. 
— Turkeys,    gl    25— Geese,    28   to   37J     cts. — 

Chickens,  gl  50  per  doz. — Straw,  gio  per  ton 

Hay,  $\7. 

Maryland  Tobacco — of  the  fine  qualities,  none 
in  the  market — Good  Patuxent,  g6  to  8,  scarce 
— Inferior,  g2  to  5,  plenty  and  dull — seconds,  %\ 
25   to  5 — Very  little  doing  in  the  market. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 
07=  Complete  sets'of  the  first,  second  and  third 
vols,  of  the  "  American  Farmer,"  new  and  cor- 


aud  planters  of  our  own  country  ;  or  drawn  from  .rected  Editions,  can  be  had  of  the  following  Der- 

prrce  of  which,  bound,  %5  per  vol.  or  $4, 


celebrated  foreign  publications — and,  to  every  sub 
ject  treated  of,  reference  is  made  easy,  by  co- 
pious Indexes  to  each  volume. 

"  The  American  Farmer"  Ijoasts  not  only  the 
pecuniary  patronage,  but  the  intellectual  sup- 
port of  very  many  of  the  best  Farmers,  Plan- 
ters and  men  of  Science  of  the  United  States. — 
They  have  made  it  an  acceptable  and  useful  pub- 
lication, to  every  cultivator  of  the  soil  ;  one 
which  every  farmer  may  advantageously  put  in 


ould  be] to  the  hands  of  his  children,   who  are  to  be  the 
intei-ested  in  its  success,  and,  I  believe  it   wouldicompanions  of  his   age,   and   the  owners   of  his 


sons ; 

in  Sheets  : — 
M.  CAREY  &  SONS  and  E.  LITTELL,  Phi- 
lade  I /ihia. 
W.  A.  COLMAN,  Jfew-York. 
WELLS  &  LILLEY,  Bofiwn. 
PETER  COTTOM,   Richmond,  Fa. 
E.  THAYER,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
.TOSEPH  GALES,  Raleigh,  A:  C. 
W.  F.  REDDING,  special  agent,  now  journey- 
ing through  the  Southern  States. 


be  rncouraged 

Five  thousand  dollars  raised  annually  by  lot- 1  may   have    instructed    the 
tery,  added  to    the   other  funds   of  the  society,|piove    their   faculties   and  inheritance' 
would    make  a  respectable  sum  for  distribution,'neglected   these    important    duties.      How 
and  would  give  a  stimulous  to  agriculture,  which  will  parents  occupy  themselves  in  amassin 
would  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  state 


The  fourth   volume,  now  publishing,   can   be 
jest  :te,   whic'i    they    will    enjoy    cr  waste,    as  he' forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on 


have 
long  I  ; 
pro 
perty  for  their  families,  without  teaching  their 


how    best    to    im-  application  being  made,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to 


J.  S.  SKINNER,  Baltimore. 


I  offer  these  hasty   rt  n.arks   with  great  defer- 'chUlren  to  improve,  employ  and  enjoy  it  ?     The 
ence;     and   if  you   disapprove    of  the  plan,  orj  future    owners  of  the  soil  are  often  left  almost 


Print'.cl  every  Friilav  at  fs  I  pi  i-  aTinum,  fui  JOHN  S.  SKI  NN  EU  Kd;- 
tor.  by  JOSKPH  ROHINSON,  attl.r  North  VVe.t  e.irn.r  of  Market 
and  Bttvidere  sirettv  Batlimurc  ;  uliereevirv  d'«i:rijjtroii  o'"  Book 
nnd  Job  printine;  is  ext-cuted  with  nea  ness  and  d  spatch— Oi-ders 
from  a  distance  fnr  Printing  or  Bitidinp,  ivith  proper  directions 
in^mpily  attended  to,  addressed  to  J.  Robinson,  Cahiiii9;-e 


No.  43.— Vol.  4. 


AM  ERIC  AN  FARMER.— Baltimork,  17th  January    1823. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

■On  Projutgation  and  Cullivation  in  general. 
SOWING. 

155,  The  first  thing,  relating  to  sowing,  is,  the 
preparation  of  the  ground.  It  may  be  more  or 
less  /ine  according  to  the  sort  of  seed  to  be  sown. 
I'cas  and  beans  do  not,  of  course,  require  the 
earth  so  fine  as  small  seeds  do.  But,  still,  the 
finer  the  better  for  every  thing  ;  for,  it  is  best  if 
the  seed  be  actually  /iressed  by  the  earth  in  every 
part ;  and  manv  seeds,  if  not  all,  are  best  situated 
when  the   earth  is  trodden  do-.im  upon  them. 

156.  Of  course  the  ground  should  be  good, 
cither  in  itself  or  made  good  by  manure  of  some 
sort,  and,  on  the  subiect  of  manure,  see  Para- 
graphs 2S  and  29.  But,  in  alt  cases,  the  ground 
should  be  frcs/i ;  that  is  to  say,  it  should  be  dug 
just  before  the  act  of  sowing,  in  order  that  the 
seeds  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  \.\\a  fermen- 
tation, that  takes  place  upon  every  moving  of 
the  earth. 

15r.  Never  sow  when  the  ground  is  met ;  ■nor, 
indeed,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  perform  any  othei 
act  with,  or  on,  the  ground  of  a  garden.  If  you 
dig  ground  in  wet  weather,  you  make  a  sort  of 
mortar  of  it:  it  Amrf*  when  the  sun  or  wind  dries 
it.  The  fermentation  does  not  take  place :  and 
it  becomes  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  especially 
if  the  ground  be,  in  the  smallest  degree,  stiff  in 
its  nature.  It  is  even  desirable,  that  wet  should 
uot  come  for  some  da)  s  after  ground  has  been 
TOOve^l;  for,  it  the  wet   come   before  the  ground 


spring,  the  moment  the  trost  was  out  of  the  ground, 
and  they  were  in  bloom  full  Jjflcen  days  earlier 
than  those,  sown  in  ti.e  same  field  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  spring.  Doubtless,  they  would  have 
l)orne  peas  fifteen  duys  sooner;  but  there  were 
but  a  very  few  ol  them,  and  those  standing  strag- 
ling  about  ;  and  1  was  obliged  to  plough  up  the 
ground  where  they  were  growing.  In  some  cases 
it  would  be  a  good  way,  to  cover  the  sown  ground 
with  Utter,  or  with  leaves  of  trees,  as  soon  as 
the  frost  has  fairly  set  in  ;  but  not  befoi-e  ;  for, 
if  you  do  it  before,  the  seed  may  vegetate,  and 
then  may  be  killed  by  the  frost.'  One  object  of 
this  fall-sowing,  is,  to  get  the  work  done  ready  for 
pring ;  for,  at  that  season,  you  have  so  many 
things  to  do  at  once!  Besides  you  cannot  sow 
the  instant  the  frost  breaks  up  ;  for  the  ground  is 
wet  and  clammy,  unfit  to  be  dug  or  touched  oi- 
trodden  upon.  So  that  here  are  ten  days  lost. 
But,  the  seed,  which  has  lain  in  the  ground  all  the 
winter,  is  ready  to  .start  the  moment  the  earth  is 
clear  of  the  winter  frost,  audit  is  u{t  by  the  time 
you  can  get  other  seed  into  the  ground  in  a  good 
state.  Fall-sowing  of  seeds  to  eome  ufi  in  the 
spring  is  not  practised  in  England,  though  they 
there  are  always  desirous  to  gettheirthings  early. 
The  reason  is,  the  uncertainty  of  their  winter, 
which  passes,  sometimes  with  hardly  any  frost  at 
all  ;  and  which,  at  other  times,  is  severe  enough 
to  freeze  the  Thames  over.  It  is  sometimes  mild 
till  February,  and  then  severe.  Sometimes  it 
begins  with  severity  and  ends  with  mildness.  So 
that,  nine  times  out  often,  their  seed  would  comf 
uj\  and  the  plants  would  be  destroyed  before 
spring.  Besides  they  have  slugs  that  come  out  in 
mild  weather,  and  eat  small  plants  up  in  the 


be  dry  at  tofi,  the  earth   will  run  together,  and 

will  become   bound  at  top.      Sow,  therefore,  ifjter.     Other  insects  and  repti'les  do  the  like.  From 

possible,  in    dry  weather,  but  in  freshly-movedLj^gsg  obstacles   the  American  gardener  is   free 


ground 

158.  The  season  for  sowing  will,  of  course, 
find  a  place  under  the  names  of  the  respective 
plants  ;  and,  I  do  hope,  that  it  is,  when  I  am 
addressing  myself  to  Americans,  unnecessary 
for  me  to  say,  that  sowing  according  to  the  iMoon 
is  wholly  absurd  and  ridiculous,  and  that  it  arose 
solely  out  of  the  circumstance,  that  our  forefa- 
thers, who  could  not  read,  had  neither  Almanack 
nor  Calendar  to  guide  them,  and  who  counted  by 
Moons  and  Festivals  instead  of  by  Months  and 
Davs  of  Months. 

159.  However,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  some,  and  even  many,  things,  which  are 
usually  sown  in  the  Spring,  would  be  better  jown 
in  the  fall;  and  especially  when  we  consider  how 
tittle  f/mf  there  is  for  doing  all  things  in  the  spring. 
Parsnips,  carrots,  beets,  onions,  and  many  other 
things,  may  be  safely  sown  in  the  fall.  The  seed 
will  not  perish,  if  covered  by  the  earth.  But, 
then,  care  nmst  be  taken  to  sow  early  enough 
in  the  fall  tor  the  plants  to  come  up  before  the 
frost  set  in.  The  seed  of  all  plants  will  lie  safe 
in  this  way  all  the  winter,  though  the  frost  pene- 
trate to  the  distance  of  three  feet  beneath  them, 
except  the  seeds  of  such  plantsasa  slight  frost  will 
cut  doivn.  The  seed  of  kidney  beans,  for  in- 
stance, will  rot,  if  the  ground  be  not  warn 
Lnough  to  bring  it  u/i.     So  will  the  seed  of  cu 


His  winter  se/s  in  ;  and  the  earth  is  safely  closed 
up  against  vegetation  till  the  spring.  1  am  speak- 
ing of  the  North  of  Virginia,  to  be  sure  ;  but  the 
gardener  to  the  south  will  adapt  the  observations 
to  his  climate,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  it. 

160.  As  to  the  act  of  sowing,  the  distances  and 
depths  differ  with  different  plants,  and  these  will, 
of  course  be  pointed  out  under  the  names  of  those 
different  plants;  but,  one  thing  is  common  to  all 
seeds  ;    and  that  is,  that  they  should  be  sown  in 


in  the  head.     This  head  is  made  of  White  Oak, 
2  inches  by  2  J  ;  and  has  teeth  in  it  at  eight  inches 
isunder,  each  tooth  being  about  six  inches  long, 
;md  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  head,  and  is  pointed 
a  little  at  the  end  that  meets  the  ground.     This 
gives  nine  teeth,  there  being  four  inches  over  at 
each   end    of  the  he;!d.     In  this   head,  there  is 
II  handle  fixed  of  about  six  feet  lonp;.     \\'hen  my 
ground  is  i)reparcd,  raked  nice    and  smooth,  and 
cleaned  from  stones  and  clods,  I  begin  at  the  left 
hand  end  of  the  bed,  and  draw  across  it  nine  rows 
at  once.     I  then   ])roceed,   taking   care   to  keep 
the  left  hand  tooth  of  the  Drillerinthe  right  hand 
drill  that  has  just  been  made  ;  so  that  now  1  make 
but  eight  new   drills,   because  (for   a  guide)   the 
left  hand  tooth  goes  this  time  in  the  drill,  which 
was  before  made  by  the  right  hand  tooth.     Thus, 
at  every  draw,  I  make  eight  drills.     And,  in  this 
way  a  pretty  long  bed  is  formed  into  nice,  straight 
drills  in   a  very  few  minutes.     The  sowing,  after 
this,  is  done  with  truth,  and  the  depth  of  the  co- 
vering must  be  alike  for   all  the  seeds.     If  it   be 
Parsnips  or  Carrots,  which  require  a  wider  dis- 
tance between  the  rows ;    or.    Cabbage   plants, 
which,  as  they  are  to  stand  only  for  a  while,   da 
not    require  distances  so   wide  :  in  these   cases, 
other  Drillers  may  be   made.     And,  what  is  the 
expense?  There  is  scarcely  an  American  farmer, 
who  would  not  make  a  set  of  Drillers,  for  six-inch, 
eight   inch,  and  twelve-inch  distances,  in  a  win- 
ter's day  ;  and,  consisting  of  a  White  Oak  head 
and   handle,   and   of  Locust     teeth,   every  body 
knows  that  the  tools  might  descend  from  father 
to  son,  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation.     I  hope, 
therefore,  that  no  one  will,  on  the  score  of  tedi- 
oiisness,  object  to  the  drilling  of  seeds  in  a  garden. 
163.  In  the  case  of  large  p.ieces   of  ground,  a 
hand  Driller  is  not   sufficient.     Yet,   if  the   land 
be  filoughed,  furrows  might  make  the  paths,  the 
harrow  might  smooth  the  ground,  and  the  hand- 
driller  might  be  used  for  onions,  or  for  any  thing 
else.     However,  what  I  have   done   for   Kidney 
Beans  is  this.     I  have  a  roller   drawn   by  an  ox, 
or  a  horse.     The  roller  is  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  ten  feet  long.     To  that  part  of  the 
frame  of  the  roller,  which  projects,  or  hangs  over 
beyond  the  roller  behind,  I  attach,   by  means  of 
o  pieces  of  wood  and  two  pins,  a  bar  ten    teet 


rows  or  drills ;  for,  unless  they  be  sown  in  thisUong.  Into  this  bar  I  put  ten  teeth  ;  and  near  the 
way,  all  is  uncertainty.  The  distribution  of  the  I  middle  of  the  bar  two  handles.  The  roller  being 
seed  is  unequal;  the  covering  is  of  unequal  j  put  in  motion  Arfc^s  a// r/;e  c/orfs  that  the  harrow 
depth  ;  and,  when  the  plants  come  up  in  company :  has  left,  draws  after  it  the  ten  teeth,  and  the  ten 
with  the  weeds,  the  difficulty  of  ridding  the  ground  1  teeth  make  ten  drills,  as  deep,  or  as  shallow,  as 
of  the  latter,  without  destroying  the  former,  iskhe  man  chooses  who  follows  the  roller,  holding 
very  great  indeed,  and  attended  with  ten  f/mc.s  the'the  two  handles  of  the  bar.  The  two  pieces  of 
labour.  Plants,  in  their  earliest  state,  generally  j  wood,  which  connect  the  bar  with  the  hinder  \iro- 
reqWive  \.Qhe  thinned  ;  which  cannot  be  done  with!  jecting  part  of  the  frame  of  the  roller,  work  on 
regularity,  unless  they  stand  in  rows  ;  and,  as  Vo.the  pins,  so  as  to  let  the  bar  up  and  do%vn,  as  oc- 
every  future  operation,  how  easy  is  the  labour  in! casion  may  require  ;  and,  of  course,  while  the 
the  one  case  and  how  hard  in  the  other!     It  is  of^roller  is  turning,  at  the  end,  the  bar,    with  the 


teeth  in  it,  is  raised  from  the  ground. 

164.  Thus  are  ten  drills  made  by  an  ox,  in 
about  Jive  minutes,  which  would  perhaps  require 
a  man  more  than  a  day  to  make  with  a  hoe.  In 
short,  au  ox,  or  ahorse,  and  a  man  and  a  boy, 
will  do  twelve  acres  in  a  day  with  ease.  And  to 
draw  the  drills  with  a  hoc  would   require  /brfy- 


great  advantage  to  almost  all  plants  to  move  the 
ground  somewhat  deep  while  they  are  growing; 
but,  !k)w  is  this  to  be  done,  unless  they  stand  in 
rows?  If  they  be  dispersed  promiscuously  over 
the  ground,  to  perform  this  operation  is  next  to 
impossible. 

161.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  following  of  a 
cumbers,  melons,  and  Indian  Corn,  unless  buried  method  so  obviously  advantageous,  is,  the  ^rouA/p. I  f/g-A/ men  at  the  least;  for,  there  is  the  line  to 
bevoud  the  reach  of  the  infiuence  of  the  atmos-'To  draw  lines  for  peas  and  beans  is  not  deemedjbe  at  work  as  welj  as  the  hoe.  Wheat  and  even 
phere.  Even  early  peas  would  be  best  sown  in '  troublesome  ;  but,  to  do  this  for  raddishes,  onions,  |  Peas  are,  in  the  fields,  drilled  by  machines;  but 
the  fall,  could  you  have  an  insurance  against  m/ffj  carrots,  lettuces,  beds  of  cabbages,  and  other!  ipa?!S  cannot,  and  especially  X-/rf«i?(/  beans.  Drills 
We  all  know,  what  a  bustle  there  is  to  get  in  early '^  mall  seeds,   is  regarded  as  tedious.     When  we  i  must  be  made  :  and,  where  they  are  cultivated  on 

■onsider  the  saving  of  trouble  aferwards,  th\s-a.  hi.ri;c  scale,  how  tedious  and  expensive  must 
rouble  is  reallv  nothing,  even  if  the  drills  were  be  the  ojjeration  to  make  the  drills,  by  line  and 
■  rawnoneat  a' time  by  a  line  or  rule;  but,  this!  hoe!  \\hen  tiie  drills  are  made,  the  beans  are 
leed  not  be  the  case;  for,  a  very  cheap  andMaul  in  at  prniier  distances,  then  covered  with  a 
imple  tool  does  the  business  with  as  much  quick-  light  hii-row  {frame  of  Hhite-Oak  and  tines  of 
iC'SS  as  sowing  at  random.  |  l'.oc\'<f,  )  and  after  all  comes  the  roller,  with  the 

162.  Suppose  there  be  a  bed  of  onions  to  beUecth  lifted  up  of  course ;  and  all  is  smooth  and 
sown.  I  make  my  drills  in  this  way.  I  have' neat.  The  expense  of  surh  an  apparatus  is  really 
what  I  call  a/JnV/cr,  whichisa  rake  six  fc'tlou^' ""ti'mg.     The  barrel  oi  thi:  roller,  and  the  teeth- 


peas.  If  they  were  sown  in  the  fall,  they  would 
start  up  the  moment  the  frost  vvcre  out  of  the 
ground,  and  would  be  ten  days  earlitrin  beariiu^' 
in  spite  of  every  effort  made  by  the  s))ring  sowers 
to  make  their  peas  overtake  them.  Upon  a  spot, 
where  I  saved  peas  for  seed,  last  year,  some  that 
was  left,  in  alrick  ofhaulm.at  the  harvesting,  and 
that  lay  upon  the  dry  ground,  till  the  laud  was 
ploughed  late  in    November,    came  up,  in   the 
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bar,  ought  to  be  Locust,  wliich  never  pcri;,lii-s, 
and  the  shafts  and  frame  of  Wliitc-Oak,  wliich 
even   without  paint,  will  labtalife  tiiue. 

165.  In  Older  to  render  the  march  of  the  ox 
straight,  my  ground  was  ploughed  into  /onds,  one 
of  which  took  the  ten  rows  of  kidncy-bcans  ;  so 
that  the  ox  had  only  to  be  kept  straiglit  along 
upon  the  middle  of  the  land.  ■  And,  in  order  to 
have  the  lands  Jiat,  not  arched  at  all,  the  gi-ouad 
was  ploughed  twice  in  this  shape,  which  brought 
the  middle  ot  the  lands  where  the  furrows  were 
before.  If,  however,  the  ground  had  been  Hat 
ploughed,  without  any  furrow,  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty.  I  should  have  started  on  a 
straight  side,  or  on  the  straightest  side,  leaving 
out  any  crook  or  angle  that  there  might  have 
been.     I  should  have  taken    two  distant  objects, 


Thcearth  should  be  as7f/;c  as  possible  ;  for,  if  it  be 
not,  part  of  the  roots  will  remain  untouched  by 
the  eai-th.  11'  ground  be  tvet,  it  cannot  be  Jine. 
And,  if  mixed  wet,  it  will  remain  in  a  sort  of  mor- 
tar, and  v.ill  cling  and  bind  together,  and  will 
leave  more  or  less  of  cracks,  when  it  become 
dry. 

170.  If  possible,  therefore,  transplant  when  the 
ground  is  not  wet ;  but,  here  again,  as  in  thecase 
of  sowing,  let  it  be  dug,  sr  deeply  moved,  and 
well  broken,  immediately  before  you  transplant 
into  it.  There  is  a,  fermentation  that  takes  place 
immediately  after  moving,  and  a  dew  arises, 
which  did  not  arise  before.  These  greatly  exceed, 
in  power  of  causing  the  plant  to  strike,  any  thing 
to  be  obtained  by  rain  on  the  plants  at  the  time  ot 
planting,  or  by  planting  in  wet  earth.  Cabbages 
arid  Kuta  Raga  (or  Swedish  Turnip)  I  have  pro- 
ved, in   innumerable  instances,   will,   if    planted 


foimd,      or    placed,     beyond     the    end    of     the 

work,    and    should   have    directed  the   head   of 

the  ox  m  a  line  with  those  two  objects.     Before  I'in    freshly-moved  earth,  under  a  burning  sun,  be 

started,  I  should  have  measured  off  the  width   to  a  great  deal  finer   than  those    planted    in   wet 

find  where  the  ox   ought  to  come   to  again,   andiground,  or  during  rain.     The  causes  are  explain- 


then  have  fixed  two  objects  to  direct  his  coming 
back.  I  should  have  done  this  at  each  end,  till 
the  piece   had  been  finished. 

166.  But,  is  there  no  other  unc,  to  which  this 
roller  could  be  put  ?  Have  I  not  seen,  in  the 
marking  oi  acorn-field,  a  man  (nay   the  farmer 


ed  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  ;  and,  there  never 
was  a  greater,  though  most  popular  error,  than 
that  of  vjaiting  for  a  nhower  in  order  to  set  about 
the  work  of  transplanting.  In  all  the  books,  that 
I  have  read,  without  a  single  exception  :  in  the 
English  Gardening  books  ;    in  the  English   Far- 


himself)  mounted  uj)on  a  horse,  which  dragged  a'mer's  Dictionary,  and  many  other  works  on  Eng- 
/o^j- o/Tyoorf  after  it,  m  order  to  indicate  the  lines  jlish  husbandry;  in  the  Encyclopedia ;  in  short, 
upon  which  the  corn  was  to  be  planted  ?  Andiin  ci//  the  books  on  husbandry  and  on  gardening 
have  I  not,  at  other  times,  seen  the  farmer  Tnakingjthat  I  have  ever  read,  English  or  French,  this 
these  marks,  one  at  a  time,  with  a.  filongh  ?  Anditransplanting  ini'Aoryer!/  «'C(2</jer  is  recommended, 
have  I  not  seen  the  beauty  of  tliese  most  beautiful  in.  If  you  transplant  in  hot  weather,  the 
scenes  of  vegetation  marred  by  the  crookednessyfaxif*  of  the  plants  will  be  scorched  ;  but  the 
of  the  lines  thus  drawn  ?  Now,  take  my  roller,  I  hearts  will  live;  and  the  heat,  assisting  the  fer- 
take  all  the  teeth  out  but  three,  let  these  three  be  mentation,  will  produce  new  roots  in  twenty-four 
at  four  feet  apart.  Bitfin  ivell  on  one  side  of  the.  hours,  and  new  leaves  in  a  few  days.  Then  it  is 
field;  mount  yourhorse  ;  load  the  teeth  well  with  i  that  you  ace  fine  vegetation  come  on.  If  you 
a  stone  tied  on  each;  drop  the  bar;  take  ;-7i,'o | plant  in  7yf<,  that  wet  must  be  followed  by  t/fi/ ; 
objects  in  your  eye  ;  go  on,  keep  the  two  objects  the  earth,  from  being  moved  in  wet,  contracts  the 
in  line,  and  you  draw  three  tines  at  once,  3.\\\  mortary  naXave  ;  hardens  first,  and  then  cracks ; 
straight  and  parallel,  even  if  a  mile  long.  Then,' and  the  plants  will  stand  in  a  stunted  state,  till 
turn,  and  carefully  fix  the  horse  again,  so  that,  the  ground  be  moved  about  them  m  dry '^veather. 
you  leave  four  feet  between  thB  outside  line  drawn  If  I  could  have  my  wish  in  the  planting  of  a  piece 
before  and  tlje  inside  tooth.  You  have  already  j of  Cabbages,  Ruta  Baga,  Lettuces,  or,  almost  any 
measured  at  the  other  end  (where  you  started,)  thing,  I  would  find  the  ground  perfectly  dry  at 
and  have  placed  two  objects  for  your  guide.  Go  top  ;  I  would  have  it  dug  deeply  ;  plant  immedi- 
on,  keeping  these  objects  in  aline;  and  you  have  ately  ;  and  have  no  rain  for  three  or  four  days. 
three  more  lines.  Thus  you  proceed  till  the  field' I  wotdd  prefer  no  rain  for  a  month  to  rain  at  the 
be  finished.     Here  is  a  great  saving  of  r/me  ;  but, 'time  of  planting. 

were  it  for  nothing  but  the  look,  ought  not  the  ^^j  172.  This  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance, 
to  give  place  to  the  roller.''  How  many  crops  are  lost   by  the  waiting  fur  a 

167.  If  I  have  strayed  here  out  of  the  garden  sAoTucr.'  And,  when  the  shower  comes,  the  ground 
into  the  field,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  I  writejis  either  not  dug,  or  it  has  been  dug  for  some 
principally  for  the  use  of  farmers.  I  now  return  time,  and  the  benefit  of  the  fermentation  is  whol- 
to  garden-sowing.  ily  lost. 

168.  When  the  seeds  are  properly,  and  at  173.  However,  there  are  some  very  tender 
suitable  distances,  placed  in  the  drills,  rake  the  plants  ;  plants  so  soft  andyu/ry  as  to  be  absolutely 
ground,  and,  in  all  cases,  tread  it  with  j/our/(c;,|  burnt  up  and  totally  destroyed,  stems  and  all,  in 
unless  it  bo:  very  moist.  Then  rake  it  s7/^/if/!/ 1  a  hot  sun,  in  a  few  hours.  Cucumbersand  Melons, 
again  ;  for  all  seeds  grow  best  when  the  earth  is!  for  instance,  and  some  plants  of  flowers.  These, 
pressed  closely  about  them.     When  the   plants  which  lie  in  a  small  compass,  must  be  shaded  at 


come  up,  thin  them,  keep  them  clear  of  weeds, 
and  attend  to  the  directions  given  under  the  names 
of  the  several  plants. 

TRANSPLANTING 

169.  The  weather  {or  transplanting,  whether  of 
table  vegetables,  or  of  trees,  is  the  same  as  that 
for  sowing.  If  you  do  this  work  in  wet  weather, 
or,  when  the  ground  is  wet,  the  work  cannot  be 
well  done.  It  is  no  matter  what  the  plant  is, 
■(vhether  it  be  a  cucumber  plant,  or  an  oak-tree. 
It  has  been  observed,  as  to  seeds,  that  they  like 
the  earth  to  touch  them  in  every  part,  and  to  lie 
c/cse  about  them.  It  is  the  same  with  rooZs.  One 
half  of  the  bad  growth  that  we  see  in  orchards 
arises  from  negligence  in  the  plantrng:  from 
tumbliijg  the  earth  carelessly  in  upon  the  roots. 


least,  if  not  watered,  upon  their  removal ;  a  more 
particular  notice  of  which  will  be  taken  as  we 
proceed  in  the  Lists  of  the  Plants. 

174.  In  the  act  of  transplanting  the  main  things 
are  to  take  care  not  to  bury  the  heart  of  the  plant; 
and  to  take  care  that  the  earth  be  well  pressed 
about  the  lioint  of  the  root  of  the  plant.  To  press 
the  earth  very  closely  about  the  stem  of  the  [jiant 
is  of  little  use,  if  you  leave  the  point  of  the  root 
loose.  I  beg  that  this  may  be  borne  in  mind  ;  for 
the  growth,  and  even  the  life,  of  the  plant  depend 
on  great  care  as  to  this  particular.  See  Cabbage, 
Paragraph  200,  for  a  minute  description  of  the 
act  of  planting. 

175.  As  topropagation  by  cuttings,  slips,  layers 
and  offsets,  it  will  be  spoken  of  under  the  names 
of  the  several  plants  usually'  propagated  in  any 


of  those  ways.  Cuttings  are  pieces  cut  off  from 
branches  of  trees  and  plants.  Wps  are  branches 
pulled  off  and  slipped  down  at  a  joint.  Layers 
are  branches  left  on  the  plant  or  tree,  and  bent 
down  to  the  ground,  and  fastened,  with  earth  laid 
upon  the  part  between  the  plant  and  the  top  of 
the  branch.  Offsets  are  parts  of  the  root  and 
plant   separated  from   the  main   root, 

CULTIVATION. 

176.  Here,  as  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this 
Chapter,  I  propose  to  speak  only  of  what  is  of 
general  application,  in  order  to  save  the  room 
that  would  be  necessary  to  repeat  instructions  for 
cultivation  under  the  names  of  the  several  plants. 

177.  The  ground  being  good,  and  the  sowing, 
or  planting,  having  been  properly  performed,  the 
next  thing  is  the  after-management,  which  is 
usually  called  the  cultivatioji. 

178.  If  the  subject  be  from  seed,  the  first  thing 
is  to  see  that  the  plants  stand  at  a  proper  distance 
from  each  other ;  because,  if  left  too  close,  they 
cannot  come  to  good.  Let  them  also  be  thinned 
early  ;  for,  even  while  in  seed-leaf,  they  injure 
each  other.  Carrots,  parsnips,  lettuces,  every 
thing,  ought  to  be  thinned  in  the  seed-leaf. 

179.  Hoe,  or  weed,  immediately  ;,  and,  let  me 
observe  here,  once  for  all,  that  weeds  never  ought 
to  be  suffered  to  get  to  any  size  either  in  field  or 
garden,  and  especially  in  the  latter.  In  England, 
where  it  rains,  or  drips,  sometimes,  for  a  month 
together,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  weeds  from 
growing.  But  in  this  fine  climate,  under  this 
blessed  sun,  who  never  absents  himself  for  more 
than  about  forty-eight  hours  at  a  time,  and  who 
will  scorch  a  dock-root,  or  a  dandelion  root,  to 
death  in  a  day,  and  lengthen  a  water-melon  shoot 
24  inches  in  as  many  hours  :  in  this  climate,  scan- 
dalous indeed  it  is  to  see  the  garden,  or  the  field, 
inffested  with  weeds. 

180.  But,  besides  the  act  of  killing  weeds, 
cultivation  means  movitig  the  earth  between  the 
jdaiits  whilegrowing.  This  assists  them  in  their 
growth  :  it  feeds  them  :  it  raises  food  for  their 
roots  to  live  upon.  A  mere  y?a;-hoeing  does  no- 
thing but  keep  down  the  weeds.  The  hoeing 
when  the  plants  are  become  stout,  should  be 
deep;  and,  in  general,  with  a  hoe  that  has  spanes 
instead  of  a  mere  flat  plate.  In  short,  a  sort  of 
'irong  in  the  posture  of  a  hoe.  And  the  spane 
of  this  prong-hoe  may  be  longer,  or  shorter, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crop  to  be  hoed. 
Deep-hoeing  is  enough  in  some  cases  ;  but,  in 
others,  digging  is  necessary  to  produce  a  fine  and 
full  crop.  If  any  body  will  have  a  piece  of 
Cabbages,  and  will  dig  between  the  rows  of  one 
half  of  them,  twice  during  their  growth,  and  let 
the  other  half  of  the  piece  have  nothing  but  a. 
flat-hoeing,  that  person  will  find  that  the  half 
vthich  has  been  digged  between,  will,  when  the 
crop  is  ripe,  weigh  nearly,  if  not  quite,  twice  as 
much  as  the  other  half.  But,  why  need  this  be 
said  ill  an  Indian  Corn  country,  where  it  is  so 
well  known,  that,  without  being  ploughed  be- 
tween, the   corn  will  produce  next    to  nothing  ? 

181.  It  may  appear,  that,  to  dig  thus  amongst 
growing  plants  is  to  cut  off,  or  tear  off,  their 
roots,  of  which  the  ground  is  full.  This  is  really 
the  case,  and  this  does  great  good;  for  the  roots, 
thus  cut  asunder,  shoot  again  from  the  plant  side, 
find  new  food,  and  send,  instantly,  fresh  vigour  to 
'he  plant.  The  effect  of  this  tillage  is  quite 
surprising.     We  are  hardly  aware  of  its  power  in 

iroducing  vegetation  ;  and  we  are  still  less  aware 
of  the  distance,  to  which  the  roots  of  plants  ex- 
tend in   every  direction. 

182.  Mr.  Tull,  the  father  of  the  drill-husband- 
ry, gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner,  in 
which  hediscovered  the  distance  to  which  certain 
roots  extend.    I  should  observe  here,  that  he 
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was  led  to  think  of  the  drilling  of  crops  in  the 
fields  of  England,  from  having,  when  in  France, 
observed  theeflcrtsof  inter-tillage  on  the  vines, 
in  the  vineyards.  If  he  had  visited  America 
instead  of  France,  he  would  have  seen  the  effects 
of  that  tillage,  in  a  still  more  striking  light,  on 
plants,  in  your  Indi.-m  Corn  fields;  for,  he  would 
have  seen  these  i)lants  spindling,  yellow,  actually 
perishing,  to-day,  for  viM\io( /Uoit^c^/iing- ;  and,  in 
four  days  after  a  good,  deep,  clean  and  careful 
ploughing,  especially  in  /lot  weather,  he  would 
have  seen  them  wholly  change  their  colour,  be- 
come of  a  bright  and  beautiful  green,  bending 
their  leaves  over  the  intervals,  and  growing  at  the 
rate  of  four  inches  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 


183.  The  passage,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  if 
of  so  interesting  a  nature,  and  relates  to  a  matter 
of  so  much  importance,  that  I  shall  insert  it  entire, 
and  also  the /j/u<rs  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Tull  to 
illustrate  his  meaning.  I  shall  not,  as  so  many 
others  have,  take  the  thoughts,  and  send  them 
forth  as  my  own  ;  nor,  like  Mr.  John  Christian 
CuRWEN,  steal  them  from 'Full,  and  give  them, 
with  all  the  honour  belonging  to  them,  to  a  Bisli- 
ofi. 

184.  "^  Method  how  to  find  the  distance  to 
"  'ii'hich  roots  esctended  horizontally.  A  piece,  or 
"plot  dug  and  nrdda  Unc,  in  whole  hard  ground, 
"as  in  I'late   II.  i'Vi'.  1. 
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"The  end  A.  2  feet,  the  end  B.  12  feet,  the 
"  length  of  the  piece  20  yards  ;  the  figures  in 
"  the  middle  of  it  are  20  Turnips,  sown  early 
"and  well  hoed  The  manner  of  this  hoeing 
"  must  he,  at  first,  near  the  plants,  with  a  spade, 
"  and  each  time  afterwards,  a  foot  distance,  till 
"  the  earth  be  once  well  dug  ;  and,  if  weeds 
"  appear  where  it  has  been  so  dug,  hoe  them  out 
"shallow  with  the  hand-hoe.  But,  dig  all  the 
"piece  next  the  out-lines  deep  every  time,  that  it 
"  may  be  the  finer  for  the  roots  to  enter,  when 
'they  are  permitted  to  come  thither.  If  the 
"  Turnips  be  all  bigger,  as  they  stand  nearer  to 
'  the  end  B,  it  is  a  proof  they  all  extend  to  the 
"  outside  of  the  piece,  and  the  Turniji  20,  will 
'  appear  to  draw  nourishment  from  six  foot  dis- 
'  tance  from  its  centre.  But  if  the  Turni/is  16, 
'  ir,  18,  19,  20,  acquire  no  greater  bulk  than  the 
'  Tiirnifi  15,  it  will  be  clear,  that  their  roots 
'  extend  no  farther  than  those  of  the  Tnnii/i  15 
'  does  ;  which  is  but  about  4  foot.  By  this  method 
'the  distance  of  the  extent  of  roots  of  any  plant, 
'  may  be  discovered. — There  is  also  another  way 
'  to  find  the  length  of  roots^  by  making  a  long 
'  narrow  trench,  at  the  distance  you  expect  they 
'  will  extend  to,  and  fill  it  with  salt;  if  the  plant 
'  be  killed  by  the  salt,  it  is  certain  that  some  of 
'  the  roots  enter  it. 

1S5.  "  What  put  me  upon  trying  this  me- 
'  thod  was  an  observatior,  of  two  lands,  or 
'  ridges  (See  Plate  II.  Fig.  2.)  drilled  with 
'  Turni/'.s  in  rows,  a  foot  asunder,  and  very 
'  even  in  them  ;  the  ground,  at  both  ends  and  one 
'  side,  was  hard  and  unploughed.  The  Turni/is 
'  not  being  hoed  were  very  poor,  .small,  and 
'  yellow,  except  the  three  outside  rows,  bed 
'  which  strod  next  to  the  land  (or  Ridge)  R, 
'  which  la-.id,  being  ploughed  and  harrowed,  at 
'the  time  the  land  A   ought  to  have  been  hoed, 


"  gave  a  dark  flourishing  colour  to  these  three 
rows;  and  the  Turnips  in  the  row  rf,    which!  Ao!;se,  orare  covered  with  clothsin  tho  nighttime, 


make  it  of  the  best  quality  ;  but,  it  prepares  the 
ground  for  another  crop.  U naummer fallow  he 
good  for  the  land,  here  is  a  summer  fallow  ;  if 
the  ploughing  between  Indian  Corn  fin/iarea  the 
the  land  for  wheal,  the  digging  between  cabbages 
and  other  crops  will,  of  course  prepare  the  land 
for  succeeding  crops. 

187.  Jlatrring-  plants,  though  so  strongly  re- 
commended in  hnglish  Gardening  Books;  and 
so  much  in  practice,  is  a  thing  of  very  doubtful 
utility  ill  any  case,  and,  in  most  cases,  of  posi- 
tive injuiy,  A  country  often  endures  present 
suffering  from  long  drough*  ;  but,  even  if  all 
the  gardens  and  all  the  fields  could,  in  such  a 
case,  be  watered  with  a  watering  pot,  I  much 
question,  whether  it  would  be  beneficial  even  ta 
the  crops  of  the  dry  season  itself.  It  is  not,  ob- 
serve, rain  water  that  you  can,  one  time  out  of  a 
thousand,  water  with.  And,  to  nourish  ftlants, 
the  water  must  be  prepared  in  clouds  and  mists 
and  dews.  Observe  this.  Besides,  when  rain 
comes,  the  earth  is  firefiared  for  it  by  that  state 
of  the  air,  which  precedes  rain,  and  which  makes 
all  things  damfi  and  slackens  and  loosens  the 
earth,  and  disposes  the  roots  and  leaves  for  the 
reception  of  the  rain.  To  pour  water,  therefore, 
upon  plants,  or  upon  the  ground  where  they  are 
growing,  or  where  seeds  are  sown,  is  never  of 
much  use,  and  is  generally  mischievous  ;  for,  the 
air  is  dry;  the  sun  comes  immediately  and  bakes 
the  ground,  and  vegetation  is  checked,  rather 
than  advanced,  by  the  operation.  The  best  pro- 
tector against  frequent  drought  is  frequent  dig- 
ding,  or,  in  the  fields,  ploughing,  and  always 
dee/i.  Hence  will  arise  a  fermentation  and  dews. 
The  ground  will  have  moisture  in  it,  in  spite  of 
all  drought,  which  the  hard,  unmoved  ground  will 
not.  But  always  dig  or  plough  in  dry  weather, 
and,  the  drier  the  weather,  the  deeper  you  ought 
to  go,  and  the  finer  you  ought  to  break  the  earth. 
When  plants  are  covered  by  lights,   or  are  in  a 


"  stood  farthest  off  from  the  new  ploughed  land 
"  Ji,  received  uo  much  benefit  from  it,  as  to  grow 
"  twice  as  big  as  any  of  the  more  distant  rows. 
"  The  row  c  being  a  foot  nearer  to  the  new 
'  ploughed  land,  became  twice  as  large  as  those 


they  may  need   watering,    and  in    snch    cases, 
must  have  it  given  them  by  hand. 

ISS.  I  shall  conclude  this  Chapter  with  ob- 
serving on  what  I  deem  a  vulgar  error,  and  an 
error,  too,  which  sometimes   produces  inconve- 


"  in  d,  but  the  row  b,  which  was  next  to  the  land  i  nience.  It  is  believed,  and  stated,  that  the  ground 
"  E,  grew  much  larger  yet.  F  is  a  piece  of  hard'^'-row*  tired,  in  time,  of  tiie  sayne  sort  of  jilant  ; 
"  whole  ground,  of  about  two  perch  in  length,  and;  and  that,  if  it  be,  year  after  year,  cropped  with 
"  about  two  or  three   foot   broad,    lying  betwixt  j  the  same  sort  of  plant,  the  produce  will  be  small. 


"  those  two  lands,  which  had  not  been  ploughed 
"  that  year  ;  it  was  remarkable  that,  during  the 
"  length  of  this  interjacent  hard  ground,  the  rows 
"bed  were  as  smail  and  yellow  as  any  in  the 
"  land.  The  Turnips  in  tlie  row  d,  about  three 
"  foot  distant  from  the  land  K,  receiving  a  double 
"  increase,  proves  they  had  as  much  nourishment 
"  from  the  land  Ji  as  from  the  land  A,  wherein 
"  they  stood,  which  nourishment  was  brought 
"  by  less  than  half  the  number  of  roots  of  each  of 
"these  Turnips.  In  their  own  land  they  must 
"  have  extended  a  yardpll  round,  else  they  could 
"  not  have  reached  the  land  K,  wherein  it  is 
"probable  these  few  roots  went  more  than  another 
"  yard,  to  give  each  Turnip  as  nmch  increase  as 
"  all  the  roots  had  done  in  their  own  land.  Except 
"  that  it  will  hereafter  ai)pear,  that  the  new 
"  nourishment  taken  at  the  extremities  of  the  roots 
"  in  the  land  E,  might  enable  the  plants  to  send 
"  out  more  new  roots  in  their  own  land,  and 
"  receive  something  more  from  thence.  The  row 
"  c  being  twice  as  big  as  the  row  d,  must  be 
"  supposed  to  extend  twice  as  far;  and  the  row 
"  b,  four  limes  as  far,  in  proportion  as  it  was  of 
"  a  bulk  quadruple  to  the  row  d." 

186.  Thus,  then,  it  is  clear,  that  tillage  among.st 
growing  plants  is  a  great  thing.  Not  onh'  is  it 
of  great  benefit  to  the  plants;  not  onlv  does  it 
greatly  augment  the  amount  of  the   Croj),    and 


and  the  quality  inferior  to  what  it  was  at  first. 
Mr.  Tui.L  has  most  satisfactorily //rozierf,  both  by 
fact  and  argument,  that  this  is  not  true.  And  I 
will  add  this  fact,  that  Mr.  Missing,  a  Barrister, 
living  in  the  Parish  of  Tichfield,  in  Hampshire, 
in  England,  and  who  was  a  most  excellent  and 
kind  neighbour  of  mine,  has  a  border  under  a 
south  wall,  on  which  he  and  his  fatlier  before  him 
have  grown  early  peas,  every  year,  for  more  than 
furry  years  ;  and,  if,  at  any  time,  they  had  been 
finer  than  they  were  every  one  year  of  the  four  or 
five  years  that  I  saw  them,  they  must  have  been 
something  very  extraordinary  ;  for,  in  those  years 
(the  last  four  or  five  of  the  more  than  forty)  they 
were  as  fine,  and  as  full  bearing,  as  any  that  I 
ever  saw  in  England. 

189.  Before  I  entirely  quitted  the  subject  of 
Cultivation,  there  would  be  a  few  remarks  to  be 
made  upon  the  means  of  preventing  the  depreda- 
tions of  I'frm/;;,  someof  which  make  theirattacks 
on  the  seed,  others  on  the  roots,  others  on  the 
item,  others  on  the  leaves  and  blossoms,  and 
others  on  the  fruit ;  but,  as  I  shall  have  to  be 
very    particular    on  this  subject    in  speaking  of 

fruits,  I  defer  it  till  I  come  to  the  Chapter  on 
Fruits. 

190.  Having  now  treated  of  the  Situation,  Soil, 
Fencing,  and  Laying  out  of  gardens;  on  the  ma- 
king and  managing  of  Hot-Beds  and  Green-Hous- 
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es;  and  having  given  some  direLtions  as  to  pro- 
pagation aod  cultivation  in  general,  I  next  pro- 
ceed to  give  Alpluilietical  Lists  of  the  several  sorts 
of  plants,  and  to  speak  of  the  proper  treatment 
for  each,  under  the  three  heads,  Vegetables  and 
Herbs  ;  -Fruits  ;  and  Flowers. 

(  To  be  Conlinued.J 
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Report  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PREMIUMS, 
( Submitted  to  the  Delegation,  and  a/ijiroved  De- 
cember Gth,  1822.J 

The  committee  instructed  by  the  delegation 
"  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  premiums  for  the 
"  improvement  of  Agriculture,  the  advantages 
"  and  disadvantages  which  have  been  found  to 
"  attend  them,  and  the  course  which  may  be 
"  deemed  expedient  for  the  Delegation  to  pur- 
"  sue,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  tliat  part  of 
"  their  duties  as  enjoined  by  the  constitution"- 
Report  as  follows: — 

It  has  been  almost  universally  the  plan  of  Agri- 
cultural Societies,  to  devote  a  large  proportion 
of  their  funds  to  premiums  for  such  practices  as 
they  considered  improvements  in  agriculture. — 
From  the  general  concurrence  in  this  course,  it 
must  be  inferred,  that  such  societies  consider  the 
premiums  which  they  offer,  as  their  best,  if 
not  their  only  means  for  promoting  the  im- 
prevement  and  extension  of  agricultural  science. 
We  venture  to  dissent  from  this  received  opii.ion, 
and  though  fully  impressed  with  the  benefits 
which  might  be  derived  from  premiums  judi- 
ciously bestowed,  we  feel  satisfied  that  the  usual 
practice  is  productive  of  but  little  good,  and 
perhaps  of  more  evil  than  good,  to  the  objects 
■which  they  were  intended  to  promote. 

Premiums  can  only  be  offered  for  practices  of 
three  kinds,  viz : — 1st.  Those  which  are  known 
to  be  pi'ofitable — 2d.  Those  which  are  known  to 
be  unprofitable — and  3d.  Practices  of  which  the 
profits  are  doubtful  or  uncertain.  It  is  so  evi- 
dent as  to  require  no  proof,  that  premiums  of 
the  first  kind  must  always  be  useless.  As  general 
propositions,  every  farmer  knows  that  it  is  most 
profitable  to  enrich  his  fields,  to  till  them  well, 
to  use  good  utensils,  and  to  keep  his  live-stock 
in  good  condition.  Yet  want  of  capital,  care,  or 
industry,  causes  many  of  them  to  continue  in 
the  opposite  courses — to  use  insufficient  or  ex- 
hausting tillage,  bad  utensils  and  half  starved 
teams.  But  as  much  as  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect is  wanting,  none  could  be  produced  by  pre- 
miums. Profit  is  the  farmer's  great  object,  and 
if  that  itself  does  not  improve  his  practice,  no- 
thing else  can.  If  the  reasonable  expectation  of 
doubling  his  crops,  has  no  effect  in  inducing  him 
to  adopt  a  better  system,  it  is  idle  to  expect  any 
such  exertion  from  the  offer  of  a  20  dollar  pre- 
mium. 

The  greater  number  of  premiums  offered  are 
of  tlie  second  class,  and  are  as  clearly  hurtful  as 
the  preceding  are  useless.  A  reference  to  the 
list  of  premiums  offered  by  societies,  will  shew 
that  much  the  greater  number  are  for  practices, 
which,  so  far  from  being  profitable,  woulddnsure 
a  loss  to  every  one  who  gained  or  contended  for 
them.  Such  are  the  premiums  for  the  most  pro 
ductive  acre  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  &c. 
the  finest  (i.  e.  the  fattest)  ox,  cow,  sheep,  hog, 
&c.  To  obtain  these  premiums,  enormous  crops 
have  been  raised  on  many  single  acres,  and  beasts 
have  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  fatness,  which 
no  consideration  of  market  price,  or  Jiett  /iroit 
would  ever  have  induced,  or  will  ever  cause 
others  to  imitate.     It  is  doubtful  whether  in  Chi- 


na or  Flar.ders,  the  best  cultivated  and  most 
populous  parts  of  the  world,  it  can  ever  be  pro- 
fitable to  bestow  so  much  labour  and  manure,  a. 
to  raise  every  acre  to  the  maximum  of  produc- 
duction.  In  the  United  States,  wliere  land  is  so 
clicap  and  labour  so  high,  the  least  reflection 
will  shew  such  a  course  to  be  folly  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  certain  effects  of  these  wonderful 
im/irovemcHts  in  agriculture,  prevent  the  exam- 
ple being  followed,  and  fortunately,  the  loss  is 
confined  to  the  few  wlio  make  a  single  effort 
merely  to  obtain  a  premium.  He  who  succeeds 
best  in  a  losing  business,  has  not  thereby  bene- 
fitted himself  or  his  neighbours;  and  universal 
ruin  would  ensue,  could  the  Societies  extend  the 
practices  which  they  thus  recommend,  to  every 
acre  and  all  the  fattened  stock  in  the  country. 

The  Agricultural  Societies  of  the  northern  states 
stand  foremost,  both  in  activity  and  success  in  dis- 
tributing premiums  of  this  kind  ;  and  we  are  more 
particularly  called  on  to  notice  them,  because  the! 
example  has  more  than  once  been  held  out  to 
us  for  imitation.  Several  numbers  on  the  "North 
ern  Cattle  Shows,  &c."  (which  we  believe  were 


So  tar  as  premiums  of  tlie  second  class  (ot 
those  for  unprofitable  practices)  have  influence 
on  agriculture,  their  effects  are  injiirious  ;  and 
the  best  apology  which  can  be  made  for  them, 
IS,  that  their  influence  is  extremely  limited. — 
That  they  cannot  even  indirectly  produce  the 
least  benefit,  is  taught  by  reason,  and  confirmed 
by  experience.  Within  the  space  of  two  years, 
in  New  York,  ^^20,000  was  furnished  from  the 
State  Treasury,  in  addition  to  the  contributions 
of  their  numerous  Agricultural  Societies,  and 
devoted  to  premiums.  No  where  have  they 
produced  so  many  competitors,  or  greater  ex- 
ertions for  success.  Had  the  plan  really  tended 
to  extend  agricultural  knowledge,  wc  might  have 
expected  as  fruits,  from  so  many  societies,  a 
mass  of  agricultural  papers.  Yet  we  have  late- 
ly seen  published,  a  circular  letter  from  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  which  draws  together  all 
the  correspondence  of  the  societies,  requesting 
from  private  individuals,  such  communications  as 
may  enable  the  Board  to  print  a  volume.  We 
mean  to  cast  no  reflection  on  the  farmers  who 
compose   these    societies ;    we    doubt   not   their 


written  by  a  gentleman  who  is  certainly  an  able 'ability  to  have  supplied  the  deficiency,  which 
and  zealous,  though  in  this  and  some  other  things,  the  circular  lettar  admits  to  exist.  We  see  too 
a  miblaken  friend  to  Agriculture,)  were,  for  this  much  of  this  deplorable  inertness  in  our  own 
purpose,  published  in  the  2nd.  vol.  of  the  Ame-'niembers  to  be  surprised  at  the  same  fault  in 
rican  Farmer.  In  our  own  justification,  there-others.  Nor  do  wc  mention  these  facts  in  tri- 
t'ore,  it  is  necessary  to  shew  that  we  have  not^umph,  nor  with  the  view  of  affecting  a  supe- 
followed,  because  we  do  not  approve  the  course  .riority,  to  which,  in  this  respect,  we  have  no  pre- 
thus  recommended,  and  not  because  we  are  care-  tensions.  We  review  the  course  of  our  respected 
less  of  the  great  objects  of  our  association.  Ifellow  labourers  to  shew,  that  all  the  stimulus,  af- 

Though  we  freely  oljject  to  the  direction  of  forded  by  their  premiums,  has  not  at  all  advanced 
these  premiums,  we  admire  and  fully  estimate  their  knowledge  of  agriculture,  nor  in  any  way 
the  zeal  which  prompted  them  in  our  sister  so-  promoted  its  interest  or  improvement, 
cieties  of  the  north.  We  also  readily  ac  knowledge!  Though  our  opinions  would  tend  greatly  to  li- 
that  their  Cattle  Shows  and  Fairs  were  attended  mit  the  range  of  premiums,  there  still  remain 
with  collateral  benefits,  well  worthy  the  atten-  enough  objects,  for  which  they  would  be  highly 
tion  of  other  Societies.  By  thus  instituting  an-  useful.  All  these  will  be  found  in  what  we 
nual  agricultural  festivals,  the  societies  were, have  called  the  tliird  class,  i.  e.  practices,  of 
made  more  important,  their  meetings  interesting  which  the  actual  or  comparative  profits  are 
and  therefore  well  attended,  and  many  who  were  doubtful,  or  disputed  ;  and  which,  therefore,  are 
attracted  only  by  parade  and  merriment,  wore  proper  subjects  for  investigation  by  experiments, 
drawn  to  the  support  of  the  zealous  and  sedtte  But  premiums  are  as  often  thrown  away  on  this 
fi-iends  of  agriculture.  By  these  means,  much 'class  as  on  the  other  two.  This  must  be  the 
activity  and  zeal  were  suddenly  excited,  which  lease,  whenever  a  premium  is  given  for  obtaining 
should  sincerely  regret  to  see  evaporate  in'some  specified  result,  as  for  example,  for  the 
producing  a  few  fat  beeves  and  rich  acies,  with-iheaviest  crop  of  woad  or  madder,  instead  of  for 
out  being  at  all  directed  to  the  real  improvement  making  such  experiments  as  would  shew  the 
of  agriculture.  When  the  utter  uselessness  of  degree  of  profit,  or  loss,  attending  those  new 
such  premiums  is  seen,  as  it  soon  must  be,  we  [crops.  Many  of  the  premiums  usually  given  are 
fear  that  the  zeal  which  they  excited  will  sub- 'of,this  class,  and  courtesy  requires  that  all  should 
side,  instead  of  being  turned  into  a  proper  clian-jbe   considered  as  such,  according  to  the  opinions 


nel. 

The  recommendation  by  means  of  premiums, 
of  practices,  which,  in  themselves  are  injudi 
cious  and  unprofitable,  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  societies  of  the  northern  states.  We  have 
seen  no  list  of  premiums  in  the  southern  states, 
entirely  exempt  from  this  fault.     Even  the  liri- 

h  Board  of  Agriculture  is  as  liable  to  the 
charge  as  any  association  of  inferior  celebrity,  a 


of  the  societies  conferring  them  ;  for  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  proposing  premi- 
ums for  practices,  wliich  they  themselves  knew 
to  be  unprofitable.  Premiums  may  produce  fine 
acres  of  wheat  in  Massachusetts,  or  of  clover 
in  Lower  Virginia,  and  yet  leave  the  profit  or 
loss  as  uncertain  as  before. 

Accurate  experiments  on  any  doubtful  pointsare 
always  valuable  to  agriculturists  in  general,  but  in 


may  be  seen  in  the  account  of  their  last  distri-  far   the  greater  number    of  cases,  cause  loss  to 


)ution  of  premiums.  (See  pages  147,  8,  and  9, 
3d  vol.  of  the  American  Farmer.)  Nine  bulls  of 
the  Short  Horned  breed  were  exhibited,  and  tlie 
premium  for  the  finest  was  avvarded  to  one  weigh- 
ing 2465  lbs.  which  was  admitted  to  be  "  too  fat 
to  serve"  in  his  vocation,  or  wc  presume  for  any 
other  purpose,  unless  for  the  tallow  chandler  and 
soap  boiler.  An  English  newspaper,  not  long 
since,  mentioned  another  society  having  confer- 
red their  gold  medal  on  some  person,  who  had 
planted   the  greatest  number  of  acorns  :   yet    if 


their  conductor.  Hence  the  peculiar  propriety 
of  encouraging  experiments  by  premiums.  An 
agricultural  experimenter  may,  possibly,  by  some 
fortunate  discovery,  compensate  himself  for  his 
previous  losses  ;  but  such  good  fortune  is  rare, 
and  most  persons,  wlio  in  this  way  have  ren- 
dered signal  services  to  farmers,  have  done  so 
by  great  individual  sacrifices.  This  great  obsta- 
cle is  not  the  only  one  which  opposes  the  correct 
method  of  investigation,  and  the  advancement  of 
the  science  of  agriculture.     Notwithstanding  the 


oaks  were  more  profitable  than  grain  or  live-  certain  attendant  loss,  every  zealous  farmer  is, 
stock,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  premium  would  to  some  extent,  an  experimenter.  But  the  results 
not  be  required  for  the  culture — and  if  not,  theiof  his  experiments  are  not  known  except  to  hira- 
individual  obtained  a  premium  for  planting  the  self,  and  even  to  him  many  appear  useless,  which 
least  profitable  crop.  if  compared  with  those  of  others,  would  lead  te 
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important  consequences.  To  prove  by  expcri 
mcnt  tliat  a  doubtful  practice  is  wroiii^,  wouli 
be  a*  valuable  to  agriculture,  as  if  the  result 
should  shew  that  it  is  right  :  but  on  many  such 
points,  proof  has  perhaps  been  ol)tained  fifty 
different  times,  by  as  many  farmers  having  no 
communication  with  each  other,  and  still  the 
results  may  be  unknown  to  all  but  the  several 
experimenters.  Premiums  for  experiments,  con- 
ducted with  care  and  accuracy,  and  repeated 
under  ditterent  circumstances,  until  the  point  in 
question  was  clearly  settled,  could  not  fail  great- 
ly to  promote  the  impi-ovemcnt  of  agriculture. — 
The  advantage  derived  would  not  l)c  inconsider- 
able, even  if  such  premiums  had  merely  the 
efl'ect  of  giving  publicity  to  the  numerous  ex- 
periments which  are  made  with  other  views, 
and  which  would  otherwise  never  be  known  — 
But  wc  can  scarcely  doubt  that  their  number 
could  be  greatly  increased,  be  directed  to  the 
most  impoi'tant  objects,  and  conducted  with  far 
more  care  and  attention,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
hope  of  being  honoured  with  a  premium,  the 
e  perimenter  would  expect  to  profit  by  the  la- 
fa  '  irs  of  many  others,  engaged  in  similar  re- 
se  ..ches. 

Agriculture  remains  in  the  same  situation  in 
which  formerly  all  sciences  were,  that  required 
experiment  for  their  proper  investigation.  From 
the  time  of  Aristotle  to  that  of  Lord  Bacon,  phi- 
losophy made  scarcely  any  progress.  During 
this  long  period,  every  philosopher  who  reached 
celebrity,  distinguished  himself  by  producing 
some  baseless  hypothesis,  which  was  received 
as  true  until  overthrown  by  one  more  plausible, 
but  which  was  alike  destined  to  yield  in  its  turn. 
The  profound  Bacon  first  pointed  out  the  tedious, 
but  sure  road  to  escape  from  this  labyrinth  of 
error,  and  Newton  by  pursuing  th.it  course,  and 
testing  every  proposition  by  experiment,  was 
enabled  to  go  farther  than  all  his  predecessors. 
Since  then,  the  old  mode  of  theorising  has  given 
way  to  actual  experiment,  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  to  which  it  was  applicable,  except 
agriculture,  the  most  im])ortant  of  all  ;  and  it  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  agriculture  has  re 
mained  almost  stationary,  while  other  sciences 
have  advanced  with  such  rapidity,  as  scarcely 
to  allow  the  world  to  mark  their  progress.  Agri- 
culturists alone  continue  to  grope  through  theo- 
ries, unfounded  opinion?  and  prejudices.  Some 
one  proposes  a  new  theory  or  system  of  cultiva- 
tion— every  speculative  farmer  immediately  be- 
comes its  advocate  or  opponent — volumes  may  be 
■written  for  and  against,  and  perhaps  a  century 
spent  before  it  is  decided  whether  the  opinion  was 
right  or  wrong.  Such  is  tlie  course  we  regularly 
pursue  ;  and  as  in  every  contested  point,  one  party 
must  be  wrong,  and  in  consequence,  pursue  an 
unprofitable  practice,  the  loss  of  money,  labour 
and  time  may  exceed  a  hundred  times  the  cost 
of  all  the  experiments  necessary  to  remove  the 
difficulty.  They  who  lose  most  by  this  improper 
course,  are  always  the  last  to  see  the  want  oi  a  guide 
more  sure  than  theory.  Farmers  are  generally 
much  too  easy  of  belief  ;  they  take  sides  with 
the  feelings  of  partisans,  and  whether  they  sup- 
port an  antiquated  prejudice,  or  the  wildest 
modern  hypothesis,  are  equally  sure  that  they 
;  re  right.  As  examples  of  tlie  chance  for  success 
in  this  method  of  searching  for  truth,  in  Eng- 
land, the  merits  of  TuU's  Drill  system  is  scarce- 
ly yet  settled,  and  the  war  between  the  Fallow- 
i.sts  and  the  Anti-Fallowists,  will  probably  con- 
tinue another  thirty  years.  The  advocates  for 
totted  and  unrotted  manure,  still  contend  in  this 
country    and   in    Europe,  without   appearing   to 


green  and  dry  grass  for  improving  the  soil,  and 
in  estimating  the  value  of  every  other  kind  of 
manure  within  our  reach.  Yet  the  knowledge  which 
we  seek  can  only  be  attained  through  experiment  ; 
and  all  wc  now  possess  was  derived  from  ex- 
periments, though  mostly  made  by  accident,  and 
their  results  forced  on  our  observation.  To  such 
chance  discoveries,  made  at  long  intervals,  and 
separated  by  errors  and  absurdities  innumerable, 
we  are  indebted  for  almost  every  thing  that  de- 
serves the  name  of  agricultural  kuowlcdge. 

When,  in  addition  to  the  obstacles  already 
mentioned,  to  exi)eriments  being  made  by  sepa- 
rate individuals,  urged  only  by  zeal  for  research, 
we  consider  the  time  and  labour,  the  unremit- 
ting attention  and  perfect  accuracy  required,  the 
sacrifice  is  evidently  too  great  to  expect  from 
any  one  unaided  farmer.  To  fix  beyond  doubt 
the  most  inconsiderable  fact,  requires  many  ex- 
periments, to  be  made  on  different  soils,  in  dif- 
ferent seasons,  vnd  by  different  persons.     When 


diseases  with  which  they  are  afflicted,  and  we 
may  add  to  tliis,  all  that  are  killed  by  dogs  and 
wolves.  1  therefore  consider  that  a  true  history 
of  these  worms,  their  manner  of  breeding,  to- 
gether with  the  best  method  of  destroying  them, 
will  be  important  to  tlic  public,  especially  at 
this  time,  when  our  farmers  are  so  generally 
turning  their  attention  to  the  breeding  of  sheep 
and  supplying  our  infant  manufactories  with  wool. 
1st.  These  grubs  proceed  from  a  large  bee, 
which  Jays  its  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of  sheep,  the 
last  of  August  and  first  of  September,  where 
they  soon  hatch,  so  that  by  the  20th  of  the 
month,  you  may  discover  in  the  cavity  between 
the  nostrils  and  the  wind  pipe,  from  25  to  100 
small  white  grubs,  with  black  heads  and  a  black 
streak  on  the  back,  and  in  June  a  black  streak 
crosswise.  They  continue  in  this  place  till  July 
and  August,  at  which  time  they  get  their  growth, 
and  are  as  large  as  a  pipe  stem,  and  near  an  inch 
long,  with  four  large  teeth  as  hard  as  bone.— 


results  are  intended  to  be  compared,  the  slight- iThey  then  leave  the  sheep,  and  soon  cast  off 
est  difference  m  the  process  may  sometimes'their  skin,  when  the  bee  appears,  and  is  ready 
make  a  false  conclusion  apjjear  true.     Hence  all 'to  lay  a  new  parcel  of  eggs. 

private  experiments  are  made  with  so  little  carei  .Si/OT/;;ows._The  symptoms  do  not  appear  till 
as  to  be  scarcely  satisfactory  to  their  conductor, -towards  spring,  at  which  time  they  may  be  dis- 
and  of  no  value  to  other  persons.  Societies  by  covered,  by  sickly  countenance  and  loss  of  flesh 
premiums,  may  effect  whatever  in  this  respect  notwithstanding  all  the  grain  and  roots  that  can 
IS  wanting.  1  hey  can  point  out  the  most  im-jbe  given  them  ;  sometimes  running  at  the  nose 
portant  subjects  for  experiments,  require  atten-;  (though  not  always,)  and  snorting  as  if  trviuK  to 
tion  to  every  thing  which  can  affect  results,  and  blow  something  from  the  head.  In  some  instan- 
unite  the  labours  of  many,  for  the  attainment  of  ces  they  will  suddenly  spring  about  in  a  wild 
a  single  object.  The  memoers  of  the  society  frantic  manner,  and  drop  down  dead  When 
which  shall  commence  this  course,  can  ir.  no  this  last  symptom  takes  place,  the  grubs  have 
other  way,  draw  more  honour  on  themselves,  orjmade  a  lodgment  in  the  brain.  When  they  do 
render  more  benefit  to  agriculture.  We  are  ig-  not  die  in  this  manner,  the  grubs  make  the  sheep 
norant  on  so  many  points  in  husbandry,  that  the 'so  poor  that  their  wool  stops  growing  becomes 
only  difficulty  would  be  in  selecting  subjects  for; loose  and  much  of  it  falls  before  shearing  many 
experiments.  However  little  might  be  done  by  of  the  lambs  are  lost,  and  those  that  live  are  stint- 
a  single  society,  yet  every  premium  conferred|ed  by  reason  of  the  ewes  being  poor  and  sickly 
would  mark  some  progress  towards  true  know-! and  consequently  give  little  or  no  milk-  some- 
ledge.  We  doubt  whether  as  much  could  bejtimes  the  sheep  will  linger  along,  pining  away 
said  for  every  score  of  premiums  heretofore  be-  continually,  and  not  die  until  June  or  July 


stowed. 

Nfsotved  by  the  Delegation  of  the  United  Agri- 
cnkural  Societies  of  Virginia,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  prepare  and  report  to  the  next  Gene- 
ral Meeting  of  Delegates,  a  list  of  such  premiums 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  be  offered  by  the 
Delegation,  which  premiums  shall  conform  gen- 
erally to  the  opinions  supported  in  the  foregoing 
report.  .■Ind  whereas,  several  of  the  Societies 
belonging  to  this  association,  have  already  held 
ploughing  matches,  and  have  practically  proved 
that  much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  con- 
tinuation  of  this  course, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  shall  provide 
that  one  premium  of  the  number  to  be  offered 
by  the  Delegation,  shall  be  annually  conferred 
on  the  ploughman  who  shall  gain  the  premium, 
or  the  highest  of  the  several  premiums,  bestow- 
ed by  one  of  the  Societies;  and  this  premium 
shall  be  thus  given  in  rotation  to  as  many  of  the 
Societies  as  may  establish  ploughing  matches  ; 
and  at  the  time  and  place  of  bestowing  this  pre- 
mium, all  others  granted  by  the  Delegation  shall 
be  distributed. 

\_Extractfrom  the  Minutes,^ 

EDM.  RUFFIN,  Secretary. 

DISEASES  OF  SHEEP. 

As  far  as  I  have  learnt,  it  has  b 'en  but  a  fe 

years  since  worms  have  been  discovered  to  breed 


in  the  heads  of  sheep,  though  it  is  probable  they 
have,  from  time  immemorial.  They  are  not  onlv 
found  in  the  heads  of  sheep  bat  also  in  the  detr 


approach  a  decision,  and  in  this  district  we  areiot  our  forest. 

as  much  divided  in  comparing  the  advantages  ofl     I  am  fully  satisfied  that  these  grubs  do  more    dissecting  the  heads  of  a  number  of  sheep    m 

grazing    and    inclosing,  natural    and    artificial,[ipjury  to  the  sheep  of  our  country,  than  all  the | different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  making  expe- 


'  July. 
Remedy — Take  half  a  pound  of  good  Scotch 
snuff,  pour  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  on  it,  stir 
it  and  let  it  stand  till  cold,  inject  about  a  table 
spoonful  of  this  liquid  and  sediment  up  each  nostril 
of  the  sheep  with  a  syringe.  This  must  be  re- 
peated three  or  four  times  at  proper  intervals, 
from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  first  January  ; 
the  grubs  are  then  small  and  are  much  easier  de- 
stroyed  than  afterwards,   and   have  not  injured 

the  sheep  as  they  will,  if  deferred  until  later. 

Half  an  ounce  of  assafcetida,  poundcd?in  a  little 
water,  and  added  to  the  snuff,  will  make  it  more 
effectual.  The  owner  of  the  sheep  need  not  be 
alarmed  when  the  operation  is  performed,  to  see 
the  sheep  very  drunk  and  apparently  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  as  they  will  in  a  few  minutes 
recover.  I  never  knew  any  bad  effects  to  follow. 
Dry  snuff  may  be  blown  up  the  nose  with  a  quill, 
and  have  a  good  efl^ect  ;  but  it  is  a  tedious  dirty 
job.  I  have  tried  vinegar  and  blue  dye  v/ith  but 
little  or  no  success. 

The  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  perform  the 
operation  so  often  is,  that  in  the  heads  of  the 
sheep,  there  are  many  cavities,  and  a  little  above 
each  nostril  there  is  a  thin  substance  wound  up 
into  four  folds,  the  grubs  get  into  these  cavities 
and  folds,  where  it  is  not  common  to  reach  them 
the  first  operation,  but  by  repeating  it  three  of 
four  times,  at  proper  intervals,  they  will  crawl 
out  and  be  all  destroyed.  The  leason  of  ray  di- 
recting the  sediment  of  the  snuff  to  be  injected, 
together  with  the  decoction,  is,  the  sediment  is 
letained  in  the  head  longer  that  the  liquid,  which 
makes  it  more  certain  to  prove  effectual. 
The  above  knowledge   I  have  obtained  from 
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rimcnts  on  seme  before  they  were  killed,  and  in 
this  way  I  could  discover  exactly  the  effect  of  the 
different  niedicin?s. 

If  the  above  directions  are  strictly  attended  to 
with  all  tl\e  sheep  of  our  country,  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars  would  be  saved  in  the  United 
States  yearlv ;  as  all  sheep  (in  this  part  of  tl\e 
world  at  least)  are  infected  with  these  vermin  ; 
if  anv  person  doubts  it,  let  them  examine  sheej; 
from'the  20th  of  September  to  the  first  of  June. 

I  have  found  that  our  sheep  are  semetinies 
afflicted  with  the  consumption  on  the  lungs. — 
Bucks  that  have  been  put  to  too  great  a  number 
of  ewes,  without  being  well  fed  with  corn  or 
beans,  a  little  before  tuppying  time,  are  most 
subject  to  this  disorder. 

Sum/itonis. — The  eyes  uncommonly  bright  and 
shining,  water  constantly  running  from  them, 
and  a  gradual  loss  of  flesh,  they  generally  decline 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and  then  die. — 
1  lost  a  Buck  last  winter  with  the  above  symp- 
toms, and  on  dissecting,  I  found  every  part  natu- 
ral except  the  lights,  which  were  nearly  all 
ulcerated. 

Remedy. — Tar,  or  tar  water  is  good,  but  after 
the  disorder  is  fully  seated,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  thing  will  be  of  service. 

Foot  rot. — This  disorder  is  occasioned  by  sheep 
going  in  wet  pastuics.  There  is  an  issue  in  the 
division  of  each  hoof,  a  little  above  the  hoof, 
some  have  erroneously  supposed  it  to  be  a  liv- 
ing worm.  'V\'hen  the  sheep  stand  long  in  water,  it 
affects  the  issue  of  their  feet,  so  that  an  inflam- 
mation takes  place,  and  if  they  are  not  removed 
to  a  dry  pasture  the  feet  will  rot  off.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  for  those,  whose  land  is  low  to 
take  out  those  issues,  which  may  be  easily  done, 
by  putting  the  finger  the  under  side  of  the  fool 
and  pressing  upward,  then  with  a  sharp  pen- 
knife cut  through  the  skin  around  the  mouth  ol 
the  issue,  and  with  a  strong  pair  of  tweesers  it 
may  be  pulled  out,  the  place  will  then  heal  and 
the  sheep  will  not  be  liable  to  the  rot  in  the  foot, 
though  they  should  run  in  wet  pastures.  But 
when  the  pastures  are  dry,  which  on  the  whole, 
is  best  for  sheep,  1  think  it  not  proper  to  pull  out 
the  issue  ;  for  this  reason,  the  God  of  n;iture  has 
made  them  thus,  and  undoubtedly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sheep,  as  much  as  the  issue  in  the  legs  of 
hogs. 

JNO.  T.  ADDOMS. 
Plattsbugh,  Oct.  10,  1822. 

^J^'orthcrn  Intelligencer. 


in  Minorca.  Natui-e  has  been  so  indulgent  to  us 
that  the  planter  has  little  incitement  to  indus- 
try, but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  of 
the  foreigners  will  gradually  inspire  emulation. 
I  am  a  half  enthusiast  in  these  matters  myself, 
and  you  cannot  oblige  me  more,  than  in  giving 
me  any  information  respecting  new  inventions 
or  discoveries.  Please  to  put  me  down  as  a  re- 
gular subscriber  to  Mr.  Skinner's  Work,  and  send 
it  as  the  volumes  are  annually  completed 
wish  you  fco  enquire  whether  there  is  any  one 
competent  to  analyse  soils,  in  your  College*,  in 
the  manner  recommended  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Uavy  ;  it  appears  to  be  a  very  easy  process.  I 
also  request  you  to  procure  me  the  "  L.aws  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  Bank  Turnpikes  in 
Maryland."  I  have  to  beg  your  pardon  for  all 
this  encroachment  on  your  time,  but  can  assure 
you  1  will  be  much  gratified,  in  being  ealled  up- 
on to  send  you,  or  your  friends,  any  information 
from  this  Island,  in  return. 

I  remain.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

*  Dr.  Elisha  De  Butts,   Professor  of  Cheml 


so  that  I  have  had  gloves  and  stockings  made  of 
It,  equal  to  fleecy  hosiery.  I  have  had  better 
cloth  made  of  this  wool,  when  judiciously  se- 
lected, than  I  could  obtain  from  that  of  common 
sheep,  by  many  degrees.  Merinos  were  then 
unknown.  As  to  their  prolific  capacities,  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained, /irox'/rffrf  the  right  kind 
be  procured.  In  this  I  may  have  been  peculiarly 
lucky  ;  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  enough  of  the  same 
class  can  be  obtained,  by  careful  and  intelligent 
persons.  Where  are  there  any  other  breeders 
which  would  produce  a  lamb  at  twice  the  age  of 
other  sheep  ?  My  Selima  yeaned  a  healthy- 
lamb  in  her  sixteenth  year.  All  of  the  race  may  not 
do  this — but  all  I  have  known  retained  fecundi- 
ty much  longer  than  any  other  race  of  sheep.— 
Their  freedom  from  all  diseases  incident  to 
other  sheep,  may  have  assisted  this  natural  per- 
fection. They  yeaned  with  much  more  ease, 
and  few  if  any  casualties  occurre.l  in  lambing. — 
I  have,  now,  none  of  this  breed  I  can  recom- 
mend. 

,  Your  pair  may  not  be  prolific,  yet  may  be  of 
a  good  kind,  except  as  to  the  wool.  How  many 
pair  of  comely  and  promising  Bipeds  do  we  see, 
without  progeny  ?  \V'ere  we  to  generalize  such 
we  should  tremble  under  the  appre- 
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Malthus'  alarms  would  then  be  nugatory  indeed. 


and,  whenever  his  usual  engagements  ivill fiermit 
him,  we  believe  he  woidd  cheerfully  wake  such  in 
vestigationsfor  them. — Ed.  Am.  Farjier. 


EA\toT!va\  i.'ovxesv>ouAevvcfc. 


STATE  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  ISL- 
AND OF  CUBA. 

Extract  from  a  letter  received  by  a  gentlanan  of 
Baltimore,  dated 

Matanzas,  19th  Nov.  1822. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  h.ive  received  the  three  vols,  of 
"the  American  Farmer"  and  Mr.  Eastman's 
Cylinder  Straw  Cutter  ;  I  find  much  information 
and  entertainment  in  the  former,  and  the  latter  was 
tried  last  week,  when  it  performed  to  the  satis- 
faction of  several  gentlemen,  who  were  invited 
to  see  it.  Although  Cuba  is  a  very  old  colony, 
we  are,  in  many  respects,  a  very  new  people  ; 
shut  out  as  the  Creoles  have  been,  until  ve- 
ry lately,  from  all  communication  with  fo- 
reign countries,  they  have  groped  their  way  in 
the  old  beaten  track  of  their  forefathers  ;  and 
n  no  respect  is  this  more  evident  than  in  every 
thing  connected  with  Agricvdture.  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  the  ])lough  now  in  use  amongst  the  na- 
tives, has  received  no  improvement  since  the 
time  of  discovery;  it  is  the  same  described  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Farmer,  as  the  one  used 
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SHEEP,  ARE  EMPHATICALLY  THE 

FJRMEHS'  SHEEP. 

Belmont,  near  Philad.  Jan.  5th,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 
I  was  mortified  to  perceive  in  a  late  "  .American 
Farmer,"  that  you  had  been  unsuccessful  in  your 
pair  of  Tunis  Shee/t  ;  which  had  neither  answer- 
ed your  expectations  as  to  their  capacity  to  jjro- 
create,  nor  in  the  quality  of  the  wool.  These  for- 
bidding defects,  especially  the  former,  may  tend 
to  discourage  our  farmers  in  their  endeavours  to 
obtain  and  multiply  this  valuable  race.  Mr. 
Jefferson's  account  of  his  sheep,  would  corrobo- 
rate the  idea  that  your  sheep  were  not  singular. 
I  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  that  such  opinions 
should  prevail  generally  ;  although  I  cannot  en- 
tertain any  doubts  of  the  facts  you  state,  I  must 
confidently  repeat  my  former  asserti^nis,  as  to 
the  generative  and  all  other  faculties  of  this  race 
of  the  Laticaudce,  from  ray  experience  of  and 
personal  attention  to  them,  for  a  period  of  four- 
teen years.  I  never  had,  or  heard  of,  a  similar  fai- 
lure in  any  of  the  sheep,  whereof  I  have  given 
an  account  in  our  second  volume  of  Memoirs. — 
In  my  early  life,  I  had  a  fine  flock  of  English  and 
other  sheep — finer  animals  of  the  kind,  1  have  ne- 
ver since  seen.  I  spared  no  care  nor  expense  in 
relation  to  them  ;  and  was  then  well  acquainted 
with  the  qualities  and  modes  of  treatment  of 
these  valuable  parts  of  our  farm  stock.  I  paid,  at 
one  time,  a  sum  for  four  South-Downs,  which, 
although  trifling  comi^ared  with  modern  prices, 
was  accounted  a  most  extravagant  expenditure. 
I  mention  this  circumstance,  merely  to  sliew  my 
early  and  long  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 


I 

must  confirm,  without  hesitation,  all  I  have  said. 
I)0th  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  Tunis  Sheep,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  wool.  Many  of  my  sheep 
bore  fleeces  not  only  far  more  abundant,  but  in- 
comparably more  valuable  than  those  of  the  best 
common  sheep.  Some  of  the  fleeces  would  bear 
two  and  some  three  cuts  in  the  length  of  the 
wool.     That  next  the  pelt   was  furry  and  soft  ; 


In  my  account  of  the  Tunis  sheep,  vol.  2d. 
page  221,  I  relate  the  difficulty  of  a  Tup  of  the 
common  kind,  coupling  with  a  Tunis  Ewe.  But 
no  such  difficulty  is  experienced  either  with  a 
common  ewe.  orwith  a  female  Laticaudce.  Na- 
ture is  too  wisely  directed,  to  permit  any  impe- 
diments to  their  intercourse.  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  say,  that  the  Tunis  fleece  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  really  fine  wooled  sheep.  But 
its  abundance,  its  not  being  deciduous,  and  its 
applicability  to  all  common  uses,  for  which  fine 
wool  is  unfit,  far  overbalance  its  inferiority  in  this 
regard,  and  entitle  this  singular  animal,  emphati- 
cally ;  its  superior  carcass,  too,  considered  ;  to 
the  appellation  of  the  Farmers'  Sheep. 

In  some  instances  of  apparent  incapacity,  I 
have  succeeded  by  changing  the  male,  or  the 
female,  as  the  case  required.  This  I  have  prac- 
tised with  cattle,  as  well  as  sheep. 

I  have  been,  at  several  pei-iods  of  my  life,  a 
breeder  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  have  had  as 
fine  animals  as  most  I  now  see.  The  English 
breeds  were  then  not  so  highly  improved,  as 
they  ai-e  now  esteemed  to  be.  We  procured  our 
breeders  chiefly  from  Holland,  the  low  countries 
of  Europe  and  Germany.  Save  that  the  Alderney 
race  were  always  in  high  estimation.  I  had 
them,  during  twenty  years,  in  great  perfection 
I  never  found  much  certainty  in  breeding  great 
milkers,  even  from  the  best  parentage  ;  though 
often  I  have  had  success.  My  farms  have  been 
chiefly  devoted  to  large  dairies,  during  more  than 
forty  years  past. 

My  days  of  agricultural  activity  have  passed 
away,  and  1  can  now  only  enjoy  recollections  ; 
and  also  the  gratification  of  seeing  my  early 
endeavours  now  far  exceeded.  I  rejoice  to  per- 
ceive the  spirit  for  improving  our  stock,  so  genj 
erally  and  meritoriously  diffused  ;  and  am  signal- 
ly delighted  by  its  prevailing  where  it  was  most 
required. 

1,  at  one  time,  was  seized  with  a  zeal  for 
breeding  of  Hor-^es.  In  1777,  when  the  British 
took  possession  of  our  city  and  its  environs,  I  had 
a  number  of  high  blooded  young  Colts,  which  I 
failed  in  having  driven  off  from  one  of  my  farms. 
Ten  or  eleven  of  them  were  shot  down  by  the 
Hessian  or  Yager  Banditti,  for  their  skins.  Thi^ 
was  a  damper  to  my  equestrian  propensities.— 
When  I  returned  to    my  domicil,  I  found  my 
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farm  near  the  city,  desolated  and  temporarily 
ruined— houses  and' farm  buildings  all  burnt ;  and 
all  cnclosurts  and  mucli  forest  timber  taken 
away.  Vtt  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  young 
horses,  and  the  barbarian  and  merely  mischiev- 
•  ous  prostration  of  an  extensive  and  well  selected 
collection  of  fine,  youn^  and  thriving  fruit  trees, 
mortified  me  more  than  the  more  important  de- 
privations. Added  to  weightier  excitements  to 
avenge  my  rebel/ions  exertions,  an  illiberal  offi 
cer  of  a  British  picket,  was  stung  by  an  impru- 
dently snjart  girl,  who  remained  with  her  wi- 
dowed mother  in  the  farm  house.  He  sarcas- 
tically told  her,  that  "  Washington  had  been  a 
low  mechanic." — She  replied  that  she  had  never 
heard  that  part  of  his  history — but  their  General, 
Honve,  was  assuredly  one — he  was  a  f  (7i;5'-maker. 
The  house  was  burned  in  a  night  or  two  after. 

But,  as  a  mark  of  good  breeding,  I  will  close 
my  prosing  letter,  which  I  began  only  to  rescue 
my  favourite  Tunisians  from  unmerited  imputa- 
tions. My  subject  is,  however,  not  a  barren  one. 
Vou  will,  therefore  excuse  my  prolific  prolixity, 
and  permit  me  to  offer  you  sincere  as.surances  of 
my  best  regards. 

Your's,  very  truly, 

RICHARD  PETERS. 
J.  S.  Ski.mner,  Esq^ 

Cultivation    of  GRAPES,    and    Fabrica- 
tion OF  WINE. 
Georgetown,  D.  C.  A''ov.  9th,  1822. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 

Dear  Sir — I  have  been  examining  my  wine 
this  morning,  and  find  it  fit  to  rack,  which  I 
shall  do  the  first  clear  cold  weather.  Some  of 
it  is  very  rich  ;  but  a  part  of  it  has  rather  a 
nard  taste ;  yet  this  I  expect  will  go  off  after 
it  is  racked.  I  intend  to  rack  it  twice,  between 
this  and  the  close  of  January  ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
is  bright  after  the  last  racking,  I  expect  it  will 
have  assumed  its  character,  so  that  its  quality 
may  then  be  determined.  I  have  most  of  it  sub- 
scribed for,  by  officers  of  the  United  States  go- 
vernment, and  citizens  of  Washington  orGeorge- 
Town. 

I  observe  that  my  letter,  which  you  published 
in  No.  32  of  the  American  Farmer,  is  rather 
obscure,  where  it  says,  "  so  that  the  whole  vin- 
tage was  63i  bushels."  This  was  the  produce 
of  four  tenths  of  an  acre;  I  had  in  the  whole, 
more  than  double  that  quantity  of  grapes, 
which  grew  on,  "  in  all,"  about  an  acre  of 
ground.  Your's  respectfully, 

JOHN  ADLUM. 

Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of 
grapes  may  have  been  gathered  as  above,  off 
one  acre  of  land.  One  bushel  of  grapes  yielded 
Major  Adlum,  as  is  stated  in  No.  32,  page 
256,  three  gallons  of  juice.  An  acre  of  land 
would  therefore  yield  agreeably  to  that  rate, 
nearly  400  gallons  of  juice,  or  probably  about 
350  gallons  of  wine.  The  value  of  this  produce, 
would  chiefly  depend,  first  upon  the  choice  of  a 
good  grape,  and  secondly  upon  the  skill  of  the 
fabricator.  And  independently  of  these,  the 
profit  ni'ght  finally  turn  upon  the  economy 
of  labour  practised  in  the  various  operations. 
The  arrangements  will  in  the  infancy  of  this 
business  be  unavoidably  impei  feet ;  but  when 
prudence  will  permit  the  formation  of  l^rge 
establishments,  the  cost  of  fabrication  may 
be  greatly  reduced.  Still,  if  at  this  day, 
good  wine  could  be  furnished  worth  only  one 
dollar  per  gallon,  and  350  gallons  be  obtainable 
from  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  land,  would 
this  not  be  a  great  return,  if  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction even  amounted  to  five  sevenths  of  its 
value .' 


And  that  good  wine  has  been  made  by  Major 
Adlum,  we  have  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
conveyed  intlie  subjoined  letters,  which  he  wrote 
.sometime  since.  In  these,  he  comparts  part  of 
Major  .\dlum's  wine  to  good  red  Burgundy  ;  and 
then  advocates  the  culture  of  grapes,  and  fabri- 
cation of  wine  from  their  /iu7-e  juice. 

We  have  tasted  wine,  subsequently  nuide  by 
Major  Adlum,  in  imitation  of  Madeira,  tliat  was 
strong  and  sound  ;  it  had  been  brandied  however, 
and  the  flavour  partook  of  "a  hard"  or  mawkisli* 
character,  very  different  from  that  of  good  Ma- 
deira. Whether  tliis  arose  in  tlie  fabrication,  oi 
is  attributable  to  the  flavour  of  the  grapes,  we 
could  not  tell,  but  we  hope  the  former,  because  it 
more  easily  admits  of  a  remedy.  Experience  will 
soon  teach  our  vignerons  to  make  peifect  wine  ; 
and  scieiititic  observers  will  hasten  that  result, 

V\e  have  received  from  Major  Adlum  the 
small  volume  on  the  fabrication  of  wine,  of  which 
we  formerly  made  mention,  and  as  soon  as  we 
can  find  room  for  it,  our  readers  shall  be  made 
acquainted  with  its  contents.  This  will  proba 
bly  occur  about  the  commencement  of  our  next 
vol.,  and  be  then  in  time  to  permit  its  re-publi- 
cation long  before  the  recurrence  of  our  wine 
and  cider  making  months. 

Ed.  Am.  Farmer. 


The  following  are  the  letters  from  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson on  the  subject  of  domestic  wine. 

Major  Adlum,        Monticello,  jYov.  11,  1S09. 

Sir — While  I  lived  in  Washington,  a  member  of 
congress  from  your  state,  (1  do  not  recollect  which) 
presented  me  with  two  bottles  of  wme  made  by 
you,  one  of  which,  of  Madeira  colour,  he  said 
was  entirely  factitious;  the  other,  a  dark  red 
wine,  was  made  from  a  wild  or  native  grape,  call- 
ed in  Maryland,  the  Fox  Grape,  but  very  differ- 
ent from  what  is  called  by  that  name  in  Virgi- 
nia. This  was  a  very  fine  wine,  and  so  exactly 
resembling  the  red  Burgundy  of  Chambertin 
(one  of  the  best  crops)  that  on  fair  comparison 
with  it,  of  which  I  had  very  good  on  the  same 
table,  imported  by  myself  from  the  place  where 
made,  the  company  could  not  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  push 
the  culture  of  this  native  grape,  without  losing 
our  time  and  efforts  in  search  of  foreign  vines, 
which  it  will  take  centuries  to  adapt  to  our  soil 
and  climate. 

The  object  of  the  present  letter  is  so  far  to 
tresspass  on  your  kindness,  and  your  disposition 
to  promote  a  culture  so  useful,  as  to  request  you 
at  the  proper  season,  to  send  me  some  cuttings 
of  that  vine — They  should  be  taken  off"  in  Febru- 
ary, with  5  buds  to  each  cutting — and  if  done  up 
first  in  strong  linen,  and  then  covered  with  paper 
and  addressed  to  me  at  Monticello  near  Milton, 
and  committed  to  the  post,  they  will  come  safely, 
and  so  speedily  as  to  render  their  success  pro- 
bable. Praying  your  pardon  to  a  brother-amateur 
in  these  tilings,  I  beg  leave  to  tender  yoa  my  sa- 
lutation and  assurances  of  respect. 

TH.  JEFFERSON. 

Extract,  dated  Monticello,  Jjiril  20, 1810. 
"  I  noted  Cooper's  recipe  for  making  wine, 
which  you  mentioned  ii.  your  letter,  and  regretted 
it  because  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  continue  the 
general  error  in  this  country,  that  brandy  al- 
ways, and  sugar  sometimes  are  necessary  for 
wine.  This  idea  will  retard  and  discourage  our 
progress  in  making  good  wine.  Be  assured  that 
there  is  never  one  atom  of  any  thing  whatever  put 
into  any  of  the  good  wines  made  in  France  1 
name  that  country,  because  I  can  vouch  the  fact 
from  the  assurance  to  myself  of  the  vigneroiis  of 
all  the  best  wine  cantons  of  that  country,  which 


I  visited  myself.     It  is  never  done,  but  by  tlieex 
porting  merchants,  and  then  only  for  the  English 
and  American  maikets,  where  by  a  vitiated  taste" 
the   intoxicating   quality  of    wine,   more  tlian  its 
flavor,  is  required  by  tlie  palate. 

I  pray  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind 
attention  to  my  request.  It  was  made  with  a 
view  to  encourage  tlie  example  you  have  set,  of 
trying  our  native  grapes  already  acclimated,  ra- 
tlierthan  those  which  will  require  an  age  tohabi 
luate  them  to  o\ir  climate,  and  will  disappoint  and 
discourage  those  who  try  them  ;  and  with  my 
thanks,  1  tender  the  assurance  of  my  great  esteem 
ind  respect. 

TH.  JEFFERSON 

Major  J.  Aldum. 

George  Town,  D.  C.  July  1st,  1822. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  letters  to  me, 
he  mentions  "  the  ivine  made  of  the  Fox  grape  of 
Maryland,  which  is  very  different  from  the  grape 
so  called  in  Virginia."  It  may  be,  therefore, 
well  to  add  the  following  observations  on  this 
fox  grape: — Mr.  Bartram,  who  had  the  botani- 
cal garden  at  Kingsessing,  on  the  Schuylkill  ri- 
ver, not  far  from  Philadelphia,  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  it — It  was  found  growing  near 
the  Schuylkill,  by  a  Mr.  Alexander,  who  was 
gardener  to  Governor  Penn,  before  the  revolu- 
tion, and  he  thought  it  so  superior  to  any  of  the 
native  grapes,  he  was  acquainted  with,  that  he 
introduced  it  into  Mr.  Peiin'a  garden,  from  whence 
it  has  made  its  way  by  the  name  of  tlie  English 
fox  grape,  and  sometimes  by  the  name  of  the 
.\lexander  grape. 

Ill  a  Utter  frM*  Wm.Penn,  dated  August  18th, 
1683,  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  residing  in 
Londoii,(see  Frond's  History  of  Pennsylvania,  vol. 
I,  page  249,)  speaJcing  of  the  natural  produce  of 
the  country,  he  says  : — 

"  The  great  red  grape  (now  ripe)  called  by 
ignorance,  the  fox  grape,  because  of  the  relish  it 
hath  with  some  unskilful  palates,  is  in  itself  an 
extraordinary  grape  ;  and  by  art,  doubtless  may 
be  cultivated  to  an  excellent  wine,  if  not  so  sweet, 
yet  little  inferior  to  the  Frontiniac,  as  it  is  not 
much  unlike  it  in  taste,  ruddiness  set  aside ; 
which,  in  such  things,  as  well  as  mankind,  differs 
the  case  much."  And  on  the  same  page  he  fur- 
ther observes — "  It  seems  most  reasonable  to 
believe,  that  not  only  athinggroweth  best,  where 
it  naturally  grows,  but  will  hardly  be  equalled 
by  another  species  of  the  same  kind,  that  doth 
not  naturally  grow  there.  But  to  solve  the  doubt, 
I  intend,  if  God  gives  me  life,  to  try  both,  and 
hope  the  consequence  will  be,  as  good  wine  as 
any  of  the  European  countries,  of  the  same  la- 
titude do  yield." 

I  have  given  the  above  extract  to  do  av.'ay,  if 
possible,  some  of  the  prejudice  that  exists  against 
the  fox  grape,  having  paid  more  attention  to  it, 
than  I  suppose  any  other  person  has.  I  have 
found  several  varieties  of  it  very  palatable,  and 
prejudice  aside,  many  of  them  may  be  used  by 
the  mostdelicate  palate,  with  a  degree  of  satis- 
faction— though  I,  at  the  same  time  admit,  that 
a  great  majority  of  them  are  far  from  being 
agreeable  to  the  taste. 

Respectfully  vour's, 

■  JOHN  ADLUM. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esc^. 

We  had  arranged  the  above  for  the  press,  be- 
fore we  read  the  following  remarks  in  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  upon  the  maaufactare  of 
I',-,  &c.  ;  the  writer  of  which,  observes,  that 
n  his  method,  a  bushel  of  grapes  did  not  yield 
:  gallon  of  juice ;"  whereas.  Major  Adlum 
obtains  nearly  three  gallons  of  juice  from  the 
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bushel  oi  bunches.  W  hether  the  diflerence  [what  was  the  result  compared  to  that  sown  witli 
in  these  results  was  owing  to  a  difference  in  winter  or  spring  grain  ?  Does  the  crop  increase 
the  power  and  continuance  of  the  pressure,  or!or  diminish  the  grass  crop?  Will  tlie  clover 
in  the  nature  of  the  grapes,  or  to  inaccuracy  in 'take  and  stand  the  drought  of  the  first  summer 
the  estimates  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  better,  when  sown  with  grass,  than  when  sown  by 
decide,  after  Major  Adlum  shall  have  answer-  itself  e  I  am  induced  to  make  these  enquiries  in 
ed  the  ii.qmnes  ot  J.  C.  B.;  who  appears  to  consequence  of  an  accidental  trial  of  the  subject 
think  that  hisown  process  wasvery  imperfect,", made  by  an  observing  farmer  of  this  county 
as  we  should  ourselves  have  inferred  ;  because. :  which  he  relates  to  me  as  follows  :—Havim; 
after  allowing  one  fourth  for  unoccupied  space  ;failed  in  his  efforts  to  seed  his  ground  with  clo- 
in  the  bushel  and  half  ot  the  residue  as  the  ver,  for  two  or  three  successive  years,  with  the 
measure  of  skins,  seeds  and  pulp,  three  gal-  wheat  crop,  he  last  spring  sowed  spring  rye  on 
lous    would  still  remain  that  might   be  juice,   if  ground    well   prepared,  and  afterwards  sowed  it 


cabihty  of  making  equally  good  under  crops,  such 
as  peas  beans,  cymblins.  pumpkins,  &c.— the 
time  which  each  variety  occupies  the  land,  and 
may  be  taken  off,  out  of  the  way  of  seeding  wheat 
or  rye.  '  ° 


the  grapes  were  of  a  good  kind. 

Jidit.  yl?n.  Far 


down    with  clover  seed  ;  when  tiie  rye  came  up 
he  found  that  he  had  missed  one  land  when  seed- 

OM  TUV  MATsriTPAr-TMTDC  nr  ^^-iv^r  »  '"^  ""^  ''''^'  ^^  "°"^  S'':w  on  it.  The  clover 
ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  WINE,  &c.jcame  up  well  on  all  the  ground,  but  sooner  on 
To  the  Editors  of  the  National  Intelliifnicer.  l"i<^  ground  where  there  was  no  rye,  where  it 
Gentlemen  :  In  the  Intelligencer  of  9th  Nov.  [also  grew  ranker  and  faster.  During  the  latter 
last,  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adlum,  to  the  Editor  of  iPait  of  the  season  there  was  a  drought  which 
the  American  Farmer,  giving  an  account  of  hisi'^i'led  almost  entirely  all  but  this  one  land,  which 


vineyard,  and  its  product,  &c.  in  which  he  says, 
"that  a  bushel  of  bunches  yields  about  tliree  gal- 
lons of  juice."  Mr.  Adlum  would  confer  an  ob- 
ligation, by  communicating,  through  the  medium 
of  your  paper,  the  process  which  he  pursues  in 
making  wine :  how  he  mashes  the  grapes — how 
long  they  remain  in  that  state  before  pressed — 
how  managed  after  being  pressed — how  fined, 
&c.  In  the  years  1820  and  1821,  I  ma  le  a  small 
quantity  of  wine  from  the  native  grape.  My  me- 
thod I  think  a  very  imperfect  one,  not  yielding  a 


stood  it  well,  and  on  whicli  he  is  sanguine  in  his 
expectations  of  a  good  crop  of  grass  next  sea- 
son. Since  hearing  of  the  case,  I  have  found  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
Agriculture,  Arts  and  Manufactures,  in  the  state  of 
New^  York,^  2d  part,  published  in  1794,  a  paper 
by  Ezra  L'Hommedieu,  Esq.  in  which  he  re- 
lates an  instance,  in  which  the  clover  seed  was 
sown  alone  on  poor  loomy  land,  and  came  up,  and 
the  next  year  produced  a  good  crop,  leaving  the 
land   much   better  afterwards.     Now,  I   know  it 


gallon  of  juice  to  the  bushel  of  grapes'.  I  have'^as  been  a  very  common  complaint  for  some 
frequently  been  requested  to  give  information  lyears,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  clover  to 
how  to  make  wine.  My  method  was,  to  bruise  jl^ake  and  stand  through  the  first  summer.  I  ask 
the  grajies,  and  let  them  remain  in  that  state  it'it"".  would  it  not  more  certainly  succeed  if 
about  12  hours;  then  press  them,  putting  tlie|'>?wn  alone,  and  allowed  the  first  and  sole  nuu 
juice  into  vessels,  letting  it  remain  until  the  p'shment  of  the  manure,  for  its  support  during  its 
juice  emitted    a  white  froth,    then    tighten  the  '"o^t  helpless  and  tender  state  of   existence  ? 


bung   gently  until    tranquil.     I    added  one   pint 
of  brandy  to  each  gallon  of  the  juice,  &c. 

J.  C.  B. 

December  5th,   1822. 

GUINEA   CORN    AND  GUINEA  GR.VSS. 
J'ine  Forest,    Dec.  26th,   1822. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  enclose  a  small  piece  of  what  is  called  in 
our  state,  a  kind  of  Guinea  Corn — the  head  I 
cut  it  from,  is  about  2  feet  long ;  and  was  pre- 
sented to  me  by  Capt.  J.  Whailey,  of  Colleton 
district,  in  this  state,  who  informed  me  that  it  was 
vevy  firoductive,  to  cut  as  the  Guinea  Grass,  to 
feed  liorses,  or  cattle.  He  had  this  year,  more 
than    thirty   stalks,  from  one  seed. 

Of  the  Guinea  Grass  seed,  which  I  raised  the  last 
year,  much  did  not  vegetate;  still  I  had  some  very 
fine,  and,  with  many  of  my  neighbours,  have  saved 
more  seed  this  year,  by  shaking  it  off;  and  1  hope 
it  has  arrived  to  a  greater  state  of  maturity.  I 
must  also  observe,  that  the  Jamaica  seed  fail- 
ed, at  least  three  parts  out  of  four.  The  seed 
which  I  planted  about  the  10th  of  May,  came 
up  much  better,  than  what  I  planted  the  first 
week  in  April.  I  will  send  you  some  by  the 
next  opportunity.  The  sample  of  Guinea  Corn 
I  send,  appears  to  be  similar  to  the  fig.  num- 
bered 1,  in  the  36th  No.  4th  Vol.  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer.  With  my  sincere  wishes  for  an  in- 
creased circulation  to  the  Farmer, 
I   am  your  ob't  serv't. 

JOHN  S.  BELLINGER. 

CLOVER— DOES  IT   NEED   A   SHELTER- 
ING CROP  ? 
Bridgetoiv)!,  Jan.  7th,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 
Have  any  of  your  readers  sown  clover  seed  by 
itseU"  on   ground  well  prepared  .>    If  they    have. 


And,   if   so,   will  not  the   greater  certainty  of  a 
good  clover  crop  compensate  the  farmer  for  the 
loss  of  the  grain  crop  >     I  conceive  that  it  is  at 
least  worthy  of  a  fair  and  conclusive  trial. 
Very  respectfully  your's, 

EPHRAIM  BUCK. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 


^mmM  i^iiiBiEi^ia. 


BALTI.MORE,    KRIDAV,  JANUARY    IT,    1823. 

VARIETIES  OF  CORN,  OATS,  &c. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  Maryland  Farmer  for 
specimens  of  corn,  produced  from  seed  that  we 
had  sent  to  him  ;  "among  them,  tome  gourd-seed 
"  corn,  having  moi-e  than  thirty  rows*  on  the  ear, 
"  and   some  yellow    flint  corn   that  came  to  per- 

"  fcction,  quite  hard   in  less  than  nine  weeks." 

This  evidence  of  kind  remembrance  and  wil- 
lingness to  experiment  and  report  the  results, 
encouraged  us  to  ask  our  friend  to  place  us  under 
new  and  greater  obligations  to  hiin,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others.  And  that  we  may  not  "press  un- 
fairly upon  the  willing  steed,"  no'rdraw  important 
conclusions  from  the  issue  of  a  single  experi- 
ment, we  beg  leave  to  submit  our  views,  and 
present  our  wishes  to  every  friend  of  agricul- 
ture, who  can  find  time,  opportunity  and  the  means 
of  making  the  designated,  or  similar  experiments. 

We  wish  them  to  cultivate  approved  varieties  of 
corn,  under  equal  circumstances,  in  experimental 
patches  ;  and  to  compare  the  productions  of  each, 
in  the  following  particulars  : 

The  quantity  in  weight  and  measure  of  corn 
and  cob,  together  and  separately — the  spirits 
obtainable  from  these  collectively,  and  from  the 
corn  alone — the  quantity  of  fodder — the  practi- 


Such  comparative  experiments  on  this  and 
other  crops,  would  be  interesting  and  beneficial 
—and  until  we  proceed  with  accuracy,  through 
such  details,  we  will  contiaue  as  much  afloat  as 
ever  and  our  opinions  of  the  comparative  value 
of  different  crops,  or  varieties  and  parts  of  these, 
be  merely  conjectural. 

We  had  sent  to  our  friend  some  Black  Sweed- 
ish  Oats,  that  Mr.  Christopher  Hughes,  Jr.  pre- 
sented to  us ;  and  the  receipt  of  them  was  ac- 
com])anied  by  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  they 
might  succeed  on  his  farm,  although  he  had 
not  found  any.  of  many  tried  varieties,  to  yield 
better  than  the  common  kind  of  our  country — 
We  shall  have  it  in  our  power,  and  we  have 
promised  to  send  him  two  varieties,  that  have 
l)een  carefully  and  satisfactorily  cultivated  in 
this  county— the  potato  and  the  tartary  oats— 
they  are  productive  and  heavy.  The  potato 
oats  gives  the  best  straw  ;  its  leaves  are  numer- 
ous, making  an  impenetrable  shade— the  tartary- 
yields  rather  the  most  bushels  of  oats  ;  the  po- 
tato variety  outweighs  the  other,  it  also  meal'; 
the  best,  but  it  must  be  sewn  upon  good  ground. 
1  he  first  season  that  the  potato  oats  were  cul- 
tivated in  this  county,  from  imported  seed,  the 
produce  was  not  satisfactory  in  quantity,  and 
the  quality  was  inferior  to  the  original  seed  • 
but  they  improved  the  next  year,  and  are  now 
exclusively  grown  by  some  attentive  farmers 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Oats  are  now  sold  in 
Baltimore  by  the  standard  bushel  of  30  lbs 
weiglit.  We  are  told  that  the  Tartary  and  Po- 
tato t)ats  weigh  about  36  to  38  lbs.  per  heaped 
bushel,  as  formerly  sold.  These  we  wish  to  have 
tried  against  our  friend's  common  kind,  under 
equal  circumstances,  and  to  obtain  for  publica- 
tion from  him,  next  fall,  when  we  would  be  glad 
:o  receive  from  others  also,  demonstrative  re- 
p  Its  upon  the  relative  value  of  these  and  other 
roijs. 

PRICES  CURRENT.-coRRECTED  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  §7  25— Howard  st. 
Superfine.  §6  87J— Wharf,  do.  6  12i— Wheat 
white.  81  33  to  1  40— Red  do..  ^1  27  to  1  30-1 
Rye.  71  to  75  cents— Corn.  62  to  65  cts.— 
Oats,  35  to  37i  cents-  Beef,  live  cattle,  «5 
to  S5  50  per  cwt.— Beef,  8  cents  per  lb. 
—Bacon,  round,  10  to  U  cts.— Pork  g4  50 
to  5  50  per  c  lb.— 'S  to  8  cts.  per  lb.— Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb.— Beans,  %\  37i  to  1  50— Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts— Clover  seed,  §9  to  10— 
Iimothy  seed,  4*  to  go- Flax  seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  36  cts. 
per  gal.— .\pple  braiulv,  30  to  32  cts.— Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market— Herrings 
No.  1,  Jg3  62J  per  bbl.— No.  2.  ^S3  37^- Fine 
salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush.— Coarse,  do.  75— 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb.— Eggs,  25  cts.  per  doz. 
—  Furkeys,  62i  to 75  cts.— Geese,  28  to  37 J  cts. 
—Chickens,  §1  50  per  doz.— Straw,  §10  per  ton 

Hay,  %\7.  "^      ^ 

•'Iakyland    Touacco — Of  the  fine   qualities, 
none — Good  red,  $H   to  10— Common    do.  {55   to 

7 — Dark  brown,  g3   to  4 — Second  do.,  {$2  to  5 

all  in  demand. 


One  had  38  ro'.us. 


II.  r.,i- JOHN  S.  SKlNNKU.  ICIi. 
h.  N,.iih  WV.t  oinir  ul  .Market 
>l.<:r.-e.in  il.scnijr  oir  ol  liuui; 
»  ii<  :i  iifsj  and  (I-  %p'(ifli— (JiU^r^ 
li  |»i'iiier  directions 


,  Uulii 
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THE  AMERICAN    GARDENER,  tl'e  fijiest  asparagus  Uiat  I  ever  saw,  and   pro- 

bably  the  finest  in  the  world,  no  description  ol'the 

CHAPTER  IV.  plant,  or  of  its  uses,   is  necessary.      But,  some 

Vegetables  and  lirrbi.  remarks  on  its  propagation  and  cultivation   are 

191.  The  word,  \  EGKTABi.Ks,  isnot,  as  was  1'°'  wholly  unnecessary ;  for,  though  it  demands 
observed  in  Paragraph  5,  quite  properly  used  ''^^^  trouble  in  America  than  elsewhere,  it  de- 
here.  This  Chapter  treats  of  the  things  culti-  "'and"  some;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  is  valuable 
vated  in  the  garden  to  be  eaten  at  our  tables  as  ^'"'  esteemed,  it  is  desirable  that  tha  means  of 
food;  and,  they  are  fei^ecahles  ;  but,  a  Cree  jg  P'ocunng  it  should  be  well  and  generally  under- 
also  a  vegetable  ;  and  such  is  a  herb  or  a  fowcr.  stood— It  is/iro/iaffared  from  seed.  Gather  the 
Therefore,  as  a  distinctive  appellation,  the  word,  '^^^'^'  "''■'^^^  't  is  dead  ripe.  Sow  it  tliinly  in  drills 
vegetables,  is  not  strictly  proper.  But  it  is  the  ^^ 'oot  asunder,  and  two  inches  deep,  three  weeks, 
word  rje  use  to  distinguish  this  class  of  the  pro-  °'"  •''bout,  before  the  frost  sets  in.  Press  the  earth 
ducts  of  the  earth  from  others  ;  and  therefore,  J^^^  ''o^^"  "PO"  the  seed ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
I  use  it  upon  this  occasion.  Hkrbs  are  usually  "'"^'^  ^'"'s'". 'J"t  not  before,  cover  the  ground  with 
placed  as  a  class  separate  from  Vegetables  ;   but,  '""'"'^>  or  litter,  a  foot  deep,  and  lay  some  boards. 


nure  in  the  sjjring,  to  keep  the  ground  constantly 
tree  from  weeds,  to  dig  the  patlis  up   every  fall, 

and   keep  them  clear  from  weeds  in  slimmer 

1  he  second  method  of  making  the  beds  is  to  begin 
with  liUuits,  instead  of  seed.  Tlu-  i)lants  (raised  as 
above  stated)  may  be  plantetl  in  the  beds  at  one 
year  old,  or  older,  if  it  so  hajipcn.  Plant  them 
at  tlie  same  depth  that  is  pointed  out  for  deposit- 
ing the  seed.  And,  in  all  other  respects,  proceed 
as  in  the  case  of  a  bed  begun  with  seed.  yVs  to  the 
time  oibeghniing  to  cut,  some  say  the  third  year, 
some  i\\e  fourth,  and  some  even  the  finh.  There 
can  be  no^fixedtime  ;  for,  so  mucli  depends  on  the 
soil  and  treatment.  Asparagus,  like  other  things, 
ought  to  be  used  when  it  comes  in  perfection,  and 
not  before.— All  that  has  here  been  said  proceeds 


while  some  of  them'  are  merelv   uiedicinal,  like  °'"  Po'es,  to  prevent  its  blowing  off.     As   soOn  as,  upon  the  supposition  that  the   soil  has  &dru  bot 
l,not  only  in  medicine   the  frost  breaks  up  in  the  spring,  take  off  the  lit-  torn:     If  a  ivet  bottom,  sow,  or  plant,  at  the   tol 


fennyroyal,  oihevsarc  used,      ^  

and  in    soups,   but  also  eaten  in   salads.     There-' '^,'''    and  you  will    have   the  plants  quickly  up. 
foi-c,  it   appeared  to  be  best   to   bring   into   this '(^^*;,P'*''ap'=iph  159.)  When  the  plants  are  fairly 


one  alphabetical  list,  all  plants  usually  grown  in 
a  garden,  except  such  as  come  under  the  heads 
of  /''ruits  and  Flowers. 

192.     ARTICHOKE.— A    plant  little   culti 


up,  thin  them  to  four  inches  asunder;  for,  they 
will  be  four  times  as  strong  at  this  distance  as  if 
they  stood  close.  Keep  them  clean  and  hoe 
deeply  between  them  all  the  summer. — To  have 


vated  in  America,  but  very  well  worthy  of  cul-  *"'*  "^  ^^P^''^Stis,  there  are  two  ways  of  going 
tivation.  In  its  look  it  very  much  resembles  a  '° '*''"'■'' •  '^■"st-  sowing  the  seed  in  the  beds  at 
M/«/e  of  the  big-blossomed  kind.  It  sends  un  a  °"'^'^.  •  ''"*'>  second,  making  the  beds,  and  re- 
seed  stalk,  and  it  blows,  exactly  like  the  this'tlei '""^'"'S  the   plants  into  them.     It  is  desirable  to  cease  to  flourish,  andibe 


,.  .        1         ,    --   —   top 

oj  the  ground,  and,  in  all  other  respects  proceed 
as  in  the  case  of  a  dry  bottom  ;  except,  that  the 
earth  to  cover  the  bed  with  must,  time  after  time, 
bedugoutof  the  paths,  which  will,  at  last,  make 
the  paths  into  ditches,  three  feet  dee/i  from  the 
tops  of  the  beds.  By  these  means  the  roots  of  the 
plants  will  be  kept  some  years  longer  from  reach- 
ing the  cold,  sour  soil  at  the  bottom  ;  for,  when- 
ever they  rcncA  </ifi^Uhe  plants,  like  all  others. 


is  eaten  with  knife  and  fork.  The  french,  who 
make  salads  of  almost  every  garden  vegetable, 
and  of  not  a  few  of  the  plants  of  the  field,  eat  the 
artichoke  in  salad.  They  gather  the  heads,  when 
not  much  bigger  round  than  a  dollar,  and  eat  the 
lower  ends  of  the  leaves  aljove  mentioned  raw, 
dipping  them  first  in  oil,  vinctar,  salt  and  pepper; 
and,  in  this  way,  they  are  very  good.  Artichokes 


-I  J        •     J  •     ,>        -      ,  .  •  gh  to  compensate  the 

■which  those  leaves  immediately  grow.  The  whule  "^^""'^■"  ^'^scribed  in  Paragraph  20;  but,  in  this  trouble  of  making  them,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
of  the  head,  before  the  bloom  begins  to   appear,  p",^se,  where  there  is  a  root   ahvays  penetrating  a  compensation.     The  general  cause  of  the  decay 

is  boiled   the    nod   leave"    "  — ^  ^'^  ^'      ^'     I  downwiirfl     cln  nnt  nmittm^  ^-nllT.c*ll^-'^I•i^K    n  ^^.^m-.  nf  \  ^-^r. .■ «i j.;_   __.j-  .  .      .     -' 

eater,  one  or  two  at  a 
with  a  little  pepper  ani 

stripped  off  by  the  teeth,  _  .         .  . „„...,  u^^, 

put  aside,  as  we  do  the  stem  of  asparagus.     The|y°"  ^^'"  ^'^^'^  manure  at  two  feet  and  nine  inches  but,"  they  rely  also  on  the  ground  at  the' surface' 
bottom,  when  all  the  leaves  are  thus  disposed  of, /'"'"" ''""  ^'"f'ce.    Your  ground  being  ready,  lav  The  lucerne,   which    will  send   its   roots  dowii 
"    "       "■       '  o"t  your  beds,  four  feet  wide,  with  a  path  two  feet  ?/;/«!/ /ffMnto  a  dry  bottom,  and    will  live  in 

wide  between  each  two  beds.  In  the /u//,  having  vigour  for  an  age,  if  kept  clean  at  top-  will 
made  all  the  ground  right  strong  with  manure,  though  in  the  best  and  most  suitable  soil  in  the 
draw  the  earth  to  six  inches  deep/rom  the  top.  of  world,  perish  in  a  few  v^ars,  if  grass  and  weeds 
the  beds  into  the  paths,  which  will  then  form  high  be  suffered  to  jfrow  a'aiongst  it  on  the  surface 
ridges.  lhendrawyourdrillsa/oofa/!arf,  and  sow  Sea-sand,  where  it  can  be  had  is  as  good  as 
your  seed,  as  before  directed.  When  they  are  up,  ashes,  except  the  beds  are  -uery   near  the  sea- 

...     -  .,  „.-     -.,  3 .,  '"  spring,  thin  them  to  a/oo?G/ia«.  Thus  you  williand  there   it  is  of  little   use With  regard   to 

are  propagated  from  seed,  or,  from  offsets.  If  j  have  them  afoot  apart  all  over  the  bed.  Keep  the  |«o;Y*,  1  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  difference, 
by  the  former,  sow  the  seed  in  rows  a  foot  a  part,  i  P'^nts  clean  all  summer ;  and,  when  the  haulm  is;  except  such  as  climate  produces.  It  is  very  cer- 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  Thin  I  V^i^^'^"  '"  the  fall,  cut  them  off  near,  or  close,  to:  tain,  that,  to  whatever  cause  owing,  the  Aspara- 
the  plants  to  a  foot  apart  in  the  row  ;  and,  in  the,  "-^^  ground;  but,  let  the  haulm  be  quite  dead'^as,  here,  though  so  little  care  is',  in  genera! 
fall  of  the  year,   put  out  the  plants  in  clumps  of !  ^'J*' »  yet,  do  it  before  the  frost  actually  «eW  m. 'taken  of  it,  is  far  superior  to   that 'in   England! 

■  'When  you  have  cut  off  the  haulm,  lay  some  litter  j  From  our  frequently  meeting  with  it  at  a 'great 
upon  the  bed  till  spring,  to  prevent  the  frost  from! distance  from  all  houses,  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
being  too  long  coming  out  of  theground  in  spring,  pose,  that  it  is  a  natural  weed  of  the  country; 
When  the  frost  breaks  up,  throw  some  wood. and,  therefore,  it  may  differ  from  the  English 
ashes,  or,  some  other  manure  about  an  inch  sort,  as  the  Charlock  and  some  other  weeds  do. 
deep  over  the  bed,  having  first  loosened  the  top  In  England  the  Charlock  has  a  leaf  like  that  of 
ot  the  bed,  with  a  fork.  Upon  this  manure,  throw  the  white  turnip ;  here  it  has  a  leaf  the  colour  of 
earth  over  the  bed,  out  of  the  paths,  three  inches  that  of  an  early  York  cabbage  ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
thick,  and  break  it  very  fine  at  the  time.  In  the  a  blue-green  colour.  There  may  be  a  differe'nce 
fall,  cut  down  the  haulm  again  as  before;  repeat'  '       "  ... 

the  winter  operation  of  littering;  and,  in  the  spring 
again  fork  up,  put  on  ashes  or  good  mijuld,  and 
the  other  three  inches  deep  of  earth  out  of  the 
paths.  Thus  you  bring  the  beds  to  be  an  inch 
or  two  higher  than  the  paths  ;  and  this  year,  if  i 
your  work  have  all  been  well  done,  you  may  have 
some  asparagus  to  eat.  The  next  fall,  and  every 
■succeeding  fall,  cut  down  the  haulm  and  cover 
with  litter  as  before  ;  and,  in  the  spring,  of  this 
third  year,  put  on  ashes  aa^in,  or  other  fine  n>a- 
nure,  and  throw  over  the  beds  the  earth  that  will 


four,  in  rows,  three  feet  apart,  and  the  rows 
feet  asunder.  They  will  produce  their  fruit  the 
next  year.  When  winter  approaches,  earth  the 
roots  well  up  ;  and,  before  the  frost  sets  in,  cover 
all  well  over  with  litter  from  the  yard  or  staljle 
Open  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost ;  dig  all  the 
ground  well  between  the  rows;  level  the  earth 
down  from  the  plants.  You  will  find  many  voung 
ones,  or  offsets,  growing  out  from  the  sides. 
Pull  these  off,  and,  if  you  want  a  new  plantation, 
put  them  out,  as  you  did  the  original  plants.  They 
will  bear,  though  later  than  the  old  ones,  that 
same  year. — As  to  sorts  of  this  plant,  there  are 
two,  but  they  contain  no  difference  of  any  conse- 
quence: one  has  its  head,  or  fruit  pod,  round, 
and  the  other,  rather  conical.  As  to  the  (/uaittity 
for  a  family,  one  row  across  one  of  the  plats  will 
be  sufficient. — For  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  see  Je- 
rusalem. 

193.  ASPARAGUS.— Were  I  writing  to  Nova 
Scotians,  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  give  instructions 
AS  to  which  frirf  of  the  Asparagus  the  eater  ought 
to  use  ;  tor  I  knew  a  gentleman  of  that  country, 
who,  being  at  New  York,  on  his  first  trip  from 
home,  began  eating  at  the  stem  in  place  of  the 
point.  Writing,  as  I  now  do,  to  those,  whose 
tcuntry  produces,  with  the  least  degree  of  trouble, 


between  the  Asparagus  of  America  and  that  of 
Europe  :  at  any  rate,  I  will  ascertain  the  fact  ; 
for,  1  will  carry  some  seed  to  England. — As  to 
the  space  which  the  beds  ought  to  occupy,  that 
must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  family,  who  are  to 
eat  the  Asparagus.  Plenty,  however,  is  always 
a  blessing  when  the  commodity  is  a  good'  one. 
About  six  beds  across  one  of  the  Plats  will  be 
sufficient  for  any  fainil\%  They  might  be  at  the 
west  end  of  Plat,  No  6,  that  being  the  warm- 
est.— Asparagus  may  be  had  in  winter  witTi 
the  greatest  facility.  There  are  but  few  things 
come  out  of  the  paths  dug  six  inches  deep.     Thisjthat  are  worth  the  trouble  of  a  hot  bed  for  the  pur- 


will  make  the  paths  six  inches  lower  than  the 
beds,  and  that  is  a  great  convenience  for  weeding 
and  for  cutting  the  Asparagus.  After  this,  you 
are  to  cut  down  the  haulm  in  the  fall,  cover  with 
litter  during  winter,  fork  up  and  occasionally  ma- 


pose  of  having  them  to  eat  in  their  opposite  season, 
but.  Asparagus  is  worth  it.  And  this  is  the  way 
to  have  it  for  the  table,  even  in  February,  that 
month  of  snow  and  of  north- westers.  Sow  some 
seed  in  the  garden,  in  the  manaer  before  des- 
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cribed,   the  rows  a   foot  asunder,  and  tlie  plants  that  the  hutcv  are  grown  with  poles,  which  tlie 
four  inches  apart  in  the  row.     Keep  thcni  clean, Uoniier  are  not.     In  this  fine  country  the  seed  is 


and  manure  them  the  first  year.  Cut  the  hauhn  oft 
in  the  fall.  Do  not  cover  them  during  winter.  In 
the  spring  fork  up  the  ground,  manure  it  again  ; 
and,  in  the  fall  cut  oft'  the  haulm  again.  Just 
before  the  frost  sets  in,  talie  up  as  many  plants  as 
you  will  want  for  your  hot-bed.  Dig  eacli  plant 
iip  without  tearing  it  about  ;  and  put  them  all 
carefully  on  a  cellar  floor,  cover  them  over  about 
half  a  foot  thick  with  fresh  ground,  and  lay  some 
straw  u]-)on  that  to  prevent  the  earth  from  drying 
too  much.  In  January  prepare  dung  for  a  hot- 
bed ;  and  make  the  bed  in  the  manner  as  directed 
in  Paragraphs  69  to  "4.  -  When  the  heat  has  suf- 
ficiently risen,  put  on  earth  as  in  Paragraphs  75 
and  76.  Upon  this  earth  put  your  plants,  straight- 
ening out  their  roots  in  every  direction,  Let  the 
crowns  of  the  roots  be  about  7  inches  apart  all 
over  the  bed,  which,  being  a  bed  four  feet  wide 
and  nine  feet  long,  will  contain  180  plants.  Cover 
the  plants  over  with  fine  earth,  so  that  the  sur- 
face of  this  earth  be  six  inches  above  the  crowns 
of  the  plants.  Proceed  as  to  air,  shelter,  and  cou- 
vering  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  the  cab- 
bage-plants. In  about  twelve,  or  fourteen  days,  you 
may  begin  to  cut  asparagus  for  the  table  ;  and, 
if  you  take  proper  care,  and  keep  your  heat  up  by 
a  lining  (see  Paragaph  93,)  you  may  have  a 
regular  supply  for  a  month.  When  the  plants 
have  done  bearing  here,  they  are  of  no  use,  and 
may  be  thrown  away.  Of  all  the  things  that  are 
forced  in  hot-beds,  none  give  so  little  trouble  as 
Asparagus,  and  none  is  so  well  worth  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 

194.  BALM  is  a  herb  purely  medicinal.  A 
very  little  of  it  is  suflicient  in  a  garden,  it  is  pro- 
pagated from  seed,  or  from  ofl"sets.  When  once 
planted,  the  only  care  required  is  to  see  that  it 
does  not  extend  itself  too  far. 

195.  BASIL  is  a  very  sweet  annual  pot-herb. 
There  are  two  sorts,  the  dwarf  and  the  tall.  It 
should  be  sown  in  very  fine  earth,  and,  if  conve 
nient,  under  a  hand-glass.  The  bunches  may  be 
dried  for  winter  use. 

196.  BEAN. — The  only  species  of  bean  much 
used  in  this  country,  is,  that,  which,  in  England, 
is  called  Kidney-Bean,  and  in  France,  Haricot 
Of  these  I  shall  speak  in  the  next  article.  The 
Bean  I  here  mean  is,  what  is  called  by  most  per- 
sons in  America  the  horse-bean.  In  England 
there  are  some  sorts  of  this  bean  used  for  horses 
and  hogs;  but  there  are  several  sorts  used  as 
humanfood.  It  is,  at  best,  a  coarse  and  not  very 
wholesome  vegetable;  yet  some  people  like  it.  It 
is  very  much  eaten  by  the  country  people  of 
England,  with  their  bacon,  along  with  which  it 
is  boiled.  There  are  several  sorts  of  these 
garden-beans,  the  best  of  which  is  the  laige 
flat  seeded  bean,  called  the  11  itidsor-Bean.  The 
Long  Pod  is  the  next  best;  and  though  there 
are  several  others,  these  are  enougli  to  mention 
here. — The  bean  is  difficult  to  raise  here.  It 
does  not  like  dry  and  hot  weather  ;  and  it  likes 
•moist  and  stiff  land.  If  attempted  to  be  raised 
in  America,  it  should  be  sown  in  the  fall  by  all 
means  (see  Paragraph  159  ;)  but,  still  it  is  useless 
to  sow,  unless,  you  guard  against  mice.  If  sown 
in  the  South  Border,  where  it  would  be  shaded 
and  protected  from  the  hot  sun,  it  might  do  prctt) 
•well ;  and  the  vegetable  is  convenient,  as  it  follows 
immediately  after  the  early  peas  are  gone. — Ten 
rows  of  these  beans  across  the  South  Border, 
four  feet  apart,  and  the  beans  four  inches  apart, 
will  be  enough  for  a  family. 

197.  BEAN  (KIDNEY.)— Endless  is  the 
variety  of  soils.  Some  are  dwarfs,  some  climbers; 
but,  the  mode  of  propagating  and  cultivating  is 
nearly  the  same  in  all,  except  that  the  dwarfs 
require  smaller  distances  than  the  climbers,  and 


o  good,  the  soil  and  climate  so  favourable  to  the 
plant,  the  use  of  the   vegetable   so  general,  the 
propagation  and  cultivation  so  easy,  and  so   well 
understood,  that  little  in  detail  need  be  said  about 
them.     I   prefer   sowing   the   dwarfs  in  rows   to 
sowing  them  in  Ai/^c/ira  or  clumps.     It  is  a  great 
object  to  have  them  early,  and,  they  may  be  had 
much  earlier  than  they  usually  are  with  a  little 
pains.  It  is  useless  to  sow  them  while  the  ground 
is  cold;  for  they  will  not  grow  till  it  be  warm  ;  but, 
there  are  means  to  be  used  to  get  them  forwarder 
than  the  natural  ground  will  produce  them.  If  you 
have  a. glazed  frame,  or  a.liand-glass  or  two  (see 
Paragraph  94,)  use  one  or  the  other  in  this  case  ; 
but,  if  not,  dig  a  hole  and  put  in  it,  well-shaken 
together,  a  cou])le  of  wheel-barrows  full  of  good 
hot  dung ;  and  lay  some  good  rich   mould  upon 
it  six  inches  thick.    Then  lay  on  this  some  of  the 
earliest  soi-t  of  dwarf-beans.     Put  them  not  more 
than   an   inch   apart,   and  cover  them    with  two 
inches  of  fine  rich  nieuld.     Bend  some  rods  over 
the  whole,  and    put  the  ends  of  the  rods  in  the 
ground ;    and  every  evening,  cover  this  sort   of 
roof  over  with   a  bit  of  old  carpet  or  sail-cloth. 
In  default  of  these,  corn-stalks  may  do.     Do  this 
hen  the  winter  frost  is  just  got  out  of  the  ground, 
or  soon  after.     The  beans  will  be  up  in  a  week's 
time;  and,  in  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  they 
ill    be  fit  to   remove.      The  place  for  them  is 
under   a  wall,   a  palling,  or  a  hedge,  facing  the 
South.      Prepare  the  ground  well   and  make  it 
rich.     Take   a  spade  and  carry  away  a   part  of 
the  beans  at  a  time,  and  plant  them  at  six  inches 
isunder  with  as  much  earth   about  the  roots  as 
you  can.     Plant  them  a  little  deeper  than  they 
stood  in  the  bed.     They  are  very  juicy,  and  may 
have  a  little  water  given  them  as  soon  as   planted. 
Shade  them  the  first  day,  if  the  weather  be  warm 
and  the  sun  out;  -awA  cover  them  every  night  till 
all  frosts  be  over.     This  is  easily  done,  if  against 
any  sort  of  fence,  by   putting  boards,    one  edge 
upon  the  ground  and  the  other   leaning    against 
the  fence  ;    but,  if  you  have  no  fence,  and  have 
to  plant  in  the  open    ground,  it   will  be  best   to 
plant   in  clumps,    and  flower-pots  put  over  the 
clumps  will  do  for  a  covering.     In  Long  Island  a 
clod  or  two,  or  a  brick  or  two,  laid  by  the  side  of 
the  clumps,  will  hold  up  a  large  horse-foot  fish 
shell,  which    is  an    excellent   covering.     On  the 
first    of  June,    1817,  I   saw   a  farmer    at  South 
Hampstead,  covering  his   beans  with  burr-dock 
leaves,  while  there  were  hundreds  of  horse -foot 
shells  in  his  yard.     The  dock-leaf  would   wither 
;n  the  day.     A  fresh  supply  must  be  had  for  the 
next  night.     This  circumstance  shows,  however, 
how  desirous   people  are  to  get  this  vegetable 
early ;   and,  by  the  method  that  I  have  pointed 
out,   it  may  be  had  fifteen  days,  at  least,  earlier 
than  it  generally  is. — As  to  the  main    crofi,  it  is 
by  no  means  advisable  to  sow  very  early.    If  you 
do,  the  seed   lies   long  in   the  ground,  which   is 
always  injurious  to  this  plant.     The  plants  come 
up  feebly.    The  cold  weather,  that  occasionally 
comes,  makes  them  look  yellow  ;  and  they,  then, 
never  produce  a  fine   crop. — Of  the  various  soi-ts 
of  pole  beans   one  sowing  is  enough  ;  for,  if  you 
gather  as  the  beans  become  fit  for  use,  they  con- 
tinue bearing  all  through  the  summer,  especially 
the  Z;ma-bean,  which  delights   in  heat,  and   for 
which  no  weather  can  be  too   dry  ;  and  which 
should  never  be  sown   till  the  ground  be    right 
tvarm.     The  Dtuurf  sorts  may  be  sown  all  sum- 
mer, from   the   time  that    the  ground  becomes 
wai-m  to  within  seven  lueeks  of  the  time  that  the 
little  frosts  begin  in  the   fall ;  for,  they  will,  at 
this  season,  produce,  for  eating  green,  in  si.x  weeks 
from  tlie  day  of  sowing.     I  sowed   them   on  the 
15th  of  August,  and  had  several  gatherings  to  eat 


green  before  the  2(1  of  October  when  the  fir»( 
frost  came.  They  were  not  cut  ufi  by  the  frost 
till  the  17th  of  October  ;  and  they  kept  bearing 
till  they  were. — A  row  or  two  sown  every  fort- 
night, across  one  of  the  Plats  (see  Paragraph  60) 
will  keep  any  family,  however  large,  well  sup- 
plied. And,  perhaps  twenty  rows,  across  one 
of  the  Plats,  for  pole-beans  of  all  the  sorts  that 
are  desired,  will  be  more  than  sufficient.  It  is 
best  to  sow  several  sorts  of  these;  for  some  bear 
early  and  some  later  than  others. — As  to  the  ^ort* 
of  Kidney-beans,  they  are,  as  I  observed  before, 
almost  endless  in  number.  I  will,  however, na.ne 
a  few:  the  Dun,  or  Drab  coloured  dwarf  bean  is 
the  earliest.  The  same  ground  will  bear  and 
ri/ien  two  cro/is  in  one  year,  the  last  from  the 
seed  of  the  first.  The  Yellow;  the  Black;  the 
Sfieckled  ;  the  Painted;  white  and  red :  these 
are  all  dwarfs  ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  others. 
Amongst  runners,  or  pole-baans,  there  are  the 
Scarlet-blossom,  the  seed  of  which  is  red  and 
black  and  the  seed-pod  rough.  There  is  a  White 
bean  precisely  like  the  former,  except  that  the 
bean  and  blossom  are  white.  The  Case-knife 
bean,  which,  in  England,  is  called  the  Dutch- 
runner;  this  is  the  best  bean  of  all  to  eat  green. 
Then  there  is  the  Cranherry-hta.n  of  various  co- 
lours as  to  seed.  The  2.i;«a-bean,  which  is  never 
iten  green  (that  is,  the  pod  is  never  eaten,)  and 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  butter-hea.n,  has  a 
broad,  flat  and  thin  seed  of  a  yellowi»h-white 
olour.  This  bean  must  never  be  sown  till  the 
;round  is  right  warm.  The  othersorts  will  grow 
and  bear  well  in  England ;  but  this  sort  will  not, 
I  raised  good  and  ripe  Indian  Corn  at  Botley  ; 
but,  I  never  could  bring  a  Lima-bean,  to  per- 
fection, though  I  iiut  it  in  the  hottest  spot  I  could 
find,  and  though  cucumbers  produced  very  well 
n  the  natural  ground  at  a  yard  or  two  from  it. — 
For  the  raising  of  dwarf  beans  or.  a  large  scale, 
ee  paragraphs  163  and  164.  Thepole  beans  mai/ 
be  I'aised  in  the  same  way,  only  with  larger  spaces 
^six  feet  perhaps)  between  the  rows, and  without 
any  /loles  at  all.  The  seed  for  sale  is  raised 
in  this  way  even  ir.  England,  where  the  climate 
is  so  cold  and  wet  compared  to  this.  The  poling 
is  a  great  plague  and  expense;  and  if  large 
quantities  be  raised,  it  maybe  dispensed  with: 
nay  it  may  be  dispensed  with  in  a  garden ;  for 
poles  look  ugly  there  ;  they  intercept  the  view; 
and  the  addition  they  make  to  the  crop  is  not 
a  compensation  even  for  ill  look,  especially  under 
this  bright  sun,  where  the  ground  is  almost  con- 
stantly dry. — Let  it  be  observed,  that  every  sort 
of  Kidney-bean  must  have  rich  ground  to  produce 
a  large  crop. 

,  198.  BEET. — This  vegetable,  which  is  little 
used  in  England,  is  here  in  as  common  use  as 
carrots  are  there.  It  should  be  sown  in  the  fall 
(see  Par-igraph  159  ;)  but,  if  not,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  free  from  frost,  and  is  dry,  in  the  spring. 
The  rows  a  foot  apart  and  the  plants  eiglit  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  In  nrder  to  hasten  the  seed 
ip  in  the  sjjring  (if  sown  then)  soak  it  four  days 
and  nights  in  rain  water  before  vou  sow  it.  Put 
it  two  inches  deep,  cover  it  well,  and  press  the 
earth  hard  down  upon  it.  Sow  the  seed  pretty 
thick  all  along  the  drill ;  and,  when  the  plants 
come  up,  thin  them  to  eight  inches  apart.  Hoe 
between  the  plants  frequently  ;  but  not  very  deefl; 
because  these  ta/i  rooted  things  are  apt  to  fork 
if  the  ground  be  made  loose  very  low  down  while 
they  are  growing. — There  are  yellow  and  white 
Beets,  as  well  as  red ;  but  the  red  is  the  true 
kind  :  the  others  are  degenerate.  There  is,  how- 
ever, round,  or  turni/i-rooted,  red  beet,  which  is 
equally  good  with  the  tap-rooted-beet. — The 
ground  should  be  rich,  but  not  fresh  dungjd. 
Ashes  of  wood,  or  compost  mould,  is  best ;  and 
the  digging  ought  to  be   very  deep  and  all.  the 
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clods  ouglu  to  be  broken  into  tine  earth  ;  because 
the  cloiis  turn  the  point  of  the  root  aside,  and 
make  the  tap  short,  or  forked.  Fres/i  Ihmg, 
■which,  of  course,  lies  in  unequal  qualities  ni 
the  ground,  invites  the  tap  root,  or  some  of  the 
tide  roots  to  it,  and  thus  causes  a  short  or  forked 
beet,  which,  for  several  reasons,  is  not  so  good 
as  a  long  and  smooth  one.— As  to  the  preservnig 
of  beets  during  the  w  inter,  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  way  is  to  put  them  in  a  drj'  cellar,  with  dry 
sand  between  tlieni,  or  indeed,  without  sand  or 
anv  thing  at  M  between  them.  They  may,  if  in 
large  quantities,  and  not  wanted  till  spring,  be 
preserved  out  of  doors,  thus:  Take  them  up 
three  weeks  before  the  hard  frost  is  to  come. 
Cut  oft"  their  leaves  ;  let  them  lay  two  or  three 
days  upon  straw,  or  boards,  to  dry  in  the  sun; 
then  lay  a  little  straw  upon  the  ground,  and,  in 
a  fine  dry  dav,  place  ten  bus/icis  of  beets  (picking 
out  all  the  cut  or  bi-uised  ones)  upon  it  in  a  co- 
nical form.  Put  a  little  straw  smootlUy  over  the 
heap ;  then  cover  the  whole  with  six  or  eight 
inches  of  earth  ;  and  place  a  green  turi  at  the 
top  to  prevent  the  tarth  from  being  washed,  by 
rain,>r'-om  the  point,  before  the  frost  set  in.  All 
the  whole  heap  will  freeze  during  the  winter; 
but,  the  frost  will  not  injure  the  beets,  nor  will  it 
injure  Carrots,  preserved  in  the  same  way.— If 
you  have  more  than  ten  bushels,  make  another 
heap,  or  other  heaps  ;  for  fear  of  heating  before 
the  frost  comes.  When  that  comes,  all  is  safe 
till  spring ;  and,  it  is  in  the  s/irincf,  that  season 
of  scarcili/,  for  which  we  ought  to  provide.  How 
many  busheJs  of  beets  are  flung  about  and 
•wasted  in  the  fall,  the  smallest  of  which  would 
be  a  treat  in  the  month  of  May! — As  to  the 
guantitij  to  be  raised  for  a  family,  eighteen  rows, 
planted  as  above,  across  one  of  the  Plats  (little 
more  than  two  perches  of  ground)  will  produce 
812  beets,  or  nearly /(//;»• /oc  each  day,  from  the 
first  of  November  to  the  last  of  May  ;  and,  if 
they  are  of  the  size  that  they  ought  to  be,  here 
are  much  more  than  enough.  Beets  may  be 
transplanted,  and  will,  in  that  way,  get  to  a  good 
size.  See  Transplanting,  Paragraph  169. 
(  To  be  Continued.) 


one  half  the  county  is  ai'ablc,  or  cleaved  land,  and 
the  remainder  woodland,  tide  marsh,  swamp  &c. 
very  little  of  which  is  worth  bringing  under  cul- 
tivation.* 

The  three-shift  system  (that  is,  corn  followed 
by  wheat,  when  the  land  is  equal  to  the  produc- 
tion of  4  or  5  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  field  then 
grazed  until  the  fourth  year,  when  its  turn  comes 
again  for  cultivation,)  is  now,  and  long  has  been 
the  usual  course.  Those  who  pursue  it,  seek  to 
prevent  a  diminution  of  their  crops,  by  clearing 
the  adjoining  forest,  and  thus  increase  the  size  of 
their  fields,  or  supply  the  place  of  what  is  utter- 
ly ruined  and  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  Their 
great  object  is  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as  possi- 
ble, and  this  so  completely  employs  their  labour 
as  to  leave  very  little  for  improvement.  Under 
such  management,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  our  land  becomes  poorer  every  year.  Thougii 
many  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  abandon- 
ed the  three  shift  system,  for  a  better  ;  yet  we 
fear  there  are  still  more,  who  practice  even  a 
worse  mode,  by  denying  to  their  fields  that  small 
share  of  rest  which  three  shifts  afford. 

The   quantity  of    Tobacco  made   for  the  last 


Gloomy,  however,  as  is  this  view  of  tlic  tillage 
of  our  county,  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  dawn  of 
light  arising  from  the  spirit  of  enquiry  now  gene- 
rally excited,  and  the  increasing  interest  which 
is  felt  on  the  subject  of  agriculture.  We  alrea- 
dy perceive,  within  a  few  years,  manifest  evi- 
dences of  improvement  ;  and  we  therefore,  in 
pursuanre  of  our  instructions,  proceed  with 
greater  confidence  to  point  out  those  obstacles 
which  have  in  an  essential  degree  tended  to  ob- 
struct its  advance.  If  in  the  course  of  this  en- 
quiry, propositions  are  advanced  which  appear 
either  trite  or  paradoxical,  we  hope  at  least,  thai 
they  will  not  be  denounced,  imtil  investigation 
decides  them  to  be  useless  or  false. 

In  every  age,  country  and  situation,  the  best 
system  of  husbandry  is  tliat  which  yields  most 
clear  jirolt  to  the  culti-vator,  for  the  cajiital  and 
labour  employed.  The  correctness  of  this  defi- 
nition will  be  admitted  to  be  so  palpable,  as  to 
need  no  elucidation.  But  obvious  as  it  is,  expe- 
rience proves  that  it  has  been  either  totally  dis- 
regarded, or  is  at  best,  but  slightly  operative. 
Nor  do  we  conceive  that  we  shall  materially  err, 
when   we  attribute  the  low  state   of  husbandrv 


ten  or  fifteen  years,  has  been  very  inconsiderable  ;  principally  to  the  inconceivable  misapprehension 
and  though  the  effort  is  now  general  to  increase! of  this  subject,  on  the  part  of  agriculturists  of 
its  production,  (on    account  of  the  low  price  of  j  every  description — whether  practical  or  theoreti- 


grain  ;)  that  crop  must  still  be  very  limited  We 
have  but  little  woodland  to  clear,  rich  enough  to 
produce  Tobacco,  and  therefore  nearly  all  must 
be  made  on  our  small  quantity  of  highly  manur- 
ed land. — If  the  first  effect  of  this  change,  is  in- 
creased attention  to  making  manure,  it  also  di- 
rects its  whole  application  to  a  crop,  which  gives 
nothing  to  the  soil  in  return,  and  must  ultimately 
make  the  progress  of  exhaustion  still  more  ra- 
pid than  before. 


REPORT  ON  THE  STATE  OF  AGRICUL 

TURE  IN  PRINCE  GEORGE,  VIRG. 

No.  5. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Prince  George,  held  on  the  9th  March  1821,  the 
following  Report  of  the  Committee,  appointed  at 
the  request  of  the  Delegation  for  that  purpose, 
was  read,  unanimously  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be 
laid  before  the  next  meeting  of  Delegates. 

P.  H.  THWEATT,  Sec'ry. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Society,  to 
enquire  into  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  county 
of  Prince  George,  and  to  suggest  the  remedies 
which  they  may  think  calculated  to  correct  the 
existing  defects,  regret  to  state,  that  the  want  of 
means  for  obtaining  correct  information  will,  of 
necessity,  prevent  as  ample  an  investigation  of 
the  subject   referred  to  them,  as  its  importance 


*  H7ie?i  the  swamfis  of  this  county  are  said  to 
be  scarcely  worth  bring-in^  into  cultivation,  the  as- 
sertion is  intended  to  o/i/ily  to  the  only  coursewhich 
now  can  be  ado/ited  for  draining  them,  that  is,  by 
the  unconnected  efforts  of  different  individuals, 
who  are  com/ielled  always  to  begin  the  work  at  the 
li'rong  end — on  the  outskirts  and  head  branches, 
instead  of  at  the  outlet  and  through  the  ?niddle  of 
the  swam/i.  Therefore  all  attem/Us  have  been  at- 
tended with  great  labour  and  ex/ierise,  and  have 
7icver  had  more  than  partial  success. — But  if  our 
Legislature  would  PERMIT  extensive  swam/is 
to  be  drained  on  a  rational pla?i,the  hnjirovement 
would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  aizd  decidedly 
the  cheapest  which  could  be  effected  in  lower  Vir- 
ginia. Blackwater  Swamp  and  its  numerous 
branches  contain  thousands  of  acres  of  the  richest 
land,  which  is  Jkely  to  continue  useless  and 
a  nuisance.  A  considerable  portion  belongs  to 
this  county .  A  central  drain  ten  feet  wide  would 
effectually  reclaim  all  this  land,  and  perhaps  at 
the  same  time  afford  good  sluice  navigation  dur- 
ing part  of  the  winter.  But  however  well  assur 
ed  its  owners  may  be  of  the  value,  aiid  cheajiness 
of  this  operation,  it  never  can  be  effected  by  jiri- 
vate  agreement  among  so  matiy  persons.  If  only 
one  of  their  number  rtfuses  to  unite  in  the  plan. 


cal — improvers  or  exhausters  ot  the  soil. 

Various  and  discordant  as  are  the  opinions  of 
agriculturists,  they  may  properly  be  classed  un- 
der the  two  heads  of  practical  and  theoretical, 
which  names,  though  not  exactly  appropriate, 
will  serve  for  the  purpose  of  distinction.  Witli 
our  practical  men,  he  is  the  best  farmer  who  cul- 
tivates the  greatest  number  of  acres,  and  who 
derives  the  heaviest  gross  product  from  the 
amount  of  labour  employed.  The  first  and  gen- 
erally the  only  questions  asked  to  decide  on  the 
good  or  bad  management  of  any  individual,  are, 
"  How  many  labourei-s  does  he  employ  ?" — "  How 
many  acres  does  he  cultivate  ?" — "  What  amount 
of  crop  does  he  make  ?" — By  such  estimates,  is 
the  practice  of  most  of  us  entirely  regulated. 
Yet  the  gross  product  is  very  different  from 
the  nett  product,  (in  which  the  whole  profit  con- 
sists,) and  the  former  may  be,  and  frequently  is, 
increasing,  at  the  same  time  that  the  latter  is  di- 
minishing. If  farmers  were  in  the  habit  of  cal- 
culating the  probable  cost  and  profit  of  every 
process  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  and  in 
consequence,  would  reject  whatever  was  not  more 
profitable  than  costly,  a  most  extensive  and  bene- 
ficial change  would  be  immediately  produced.  It 
may  perhaps  be  useful  to  state  a  few  examples  of 
its  effects,  and  practices  which  are  found  on  every 
farm  in  the  county. 

The  cost  of  the  cultivation  of  corn  on  average 
land,  including  every  attendant  operation,  ex- 
pense and  injury,  cannot  be  rated  lower  than  jg5 
per  acre.  The  highest  price  of  corn  at  this  time, 
is  $2  per  barrel,*  and  of  course  2  J  barrels  per 


merits. — They  believe,  however,  that  the  report! or  ;s  a  minor  and  of  course  unable  to  consent,  all 


now  submitted,  though  perhaps  not  altogether 
accurate,  is  at  least  free  from  those  prejudices 
■which  would  prompt  either  a  flattering  picture  or 
hideous  caricature. 

The  soil  of  this  county  ijs  generally  level,  light 
and  poor,  though  a  considerable  proportion  dif 
fers  in  one  or  all  of  these  characters.  Rich  land, 
or  such  as  once  was  rich,  is  only  to  be  found 
along  the  rivers  .and  swamps  which  intersect  the 


the  rest  can  do  nothing — ^  law  ought  to  be  pass- 
ed to  grant  to  those  owners  disposed  to  attempt 
this  work,  power  to  proceed  at  their  own  risk,  and 
only  in  caseof  their  succeeding,  compel  all  other 
benefited  to  pay  their  full  proportion  of  the  e.v- 
hense,  out  of  the  new  value  given  to  their  land. 
In  thin  way  no  person  could  possibly  incur  loss 
against  his  will,  or  have  any  reason  to  comjilaiii. 
If  such  a  law  should  he  considered  an  invasion  of 


county.  All  the  good  soils  have  been  long  underi</ie  rights  of  properly,  then  still  more  so  must  b 
cultivation,  and  are  much  exhausted,  but  still  e:i-\all  laws  for  cutting  public  roads,  digging  can  .  /* 
hibit  a  marked  superiority  over  the  great  hodyand  indeed  every  other  which  combines  t/ic  mcauK, 
which  was ojiginallv  sterile.     From  one  third  to|o/  all  for  the  benefit  of  all. 


*  The  price  of  com  has  greatly  increased  since 
this  report  was  made.  The  low  price  above  stat- 
ed caused  a  diminution  of  grain  culture,  and  an 
increase  of  that  of  Tobacco  and  Cotton  in  this 
county,  and  as  far  as  the  same  reasons  operated, 
wherever  climate  and  situation  did  not  forbid  the 
change.  T/iis,  together  with  two  successive  bad 
seasons  for  corn,  has  nearly  doubled  its  price. 
This  temporary  advance  is  however  balanced  by 
the  depression  of  the  jirice  of  1  obacco  and  Cotton, 
so  as  to  leave  our  average  prof  t  for  all  our  crops 
not  very  different  from  that  of  1820.  But  what- 
ever change  may  occur  in  price,  it  will  not  at  all 
affect  the  '■'principle  "on  which  these  calculations 
are  fou-nde  d.  All  that  is  contended  for  is,  thai  she 
iinoun'  of  "  nett  f'.roduct"  is  the  measure  and  the 
/tro'f  of  goo  d  husbandry  ;  and  from  this  profio- 
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acre  are  necessary  to  replace  the  actual  cost  of  i  who  in  the  end  become  the  best  farmers,  have  al- 
cultivation,  and  from  every  acre  cultivated  pro- j most  invariably  passed  through  a  long  appren- 
ducing  less  than  that  quantity,  an  actual  loss  ac-  .ticeship  of  loss  and  disappointment, 
crues.  Let  us  suppose  a  field  of  60  acres  to  pro-  To  derive  as  much  nett  profit  as  possible  from 
duce  ISO  barrels,  of  which  20  acres  produce  5  |our  capitals,  it  is  necessary  to  discontinue  much 
barrels  per  acre,  103  barrels  at  3^2        §200  gross 'of  the    labour  now  devoted  to   botli    cultivation 


Deduct  for  cultivation  20  acres  at  gS 
Remainder,  clear  profit 

30  acres  at  three  bbls.  per  acre,  60 

bbls.  at  2$  per  barrel 
Deduct  for  the  cultivation  of  20  arrcs 

at  g5  per  acre 

Profit 

20  acres  at  1  bbl.— 20  bbls.  at  $2 
Cultivation  of  20  acres 

Absolute  loss 


100 


§100 


§120 


§40 
100 


This  shews  that  two  thirds  of  the  field  would 
have  yielded  §120  pi-ofit,  and  yet  from  the  whole 
it  amounted  to  §60  only.  Considerable  as  is  the 
loss  stated,  but  few  farmers  in  the  county  have 
a  greater  proportion  of  good,  or  a  less  proportion 
of  poor  land,  than  in  the  above  example. — Such 
is  the  profit  and  loss  arising  from  our  best  land. 
We  feel  no  disposition  to  exhibit  a  similar  state- 
ment of  the  worst 


and  improvement  ;  but  the  application  of  the 
same  rule  will  shew,  that  many  improvements 
which  are  generally  thought  too  dear,  would  be 
highly  profitable.  The  least  expense  should  be 
rejected,  whicli  did  not  promise  profit  adequate 
to  its  reimbursement ;  ijut  permanent  improve- 
ment cannot  be  purchased  too  dearly,  provided 
the  increased  profit  would  more  than  pay  the  in- 
terest of  the  expenditure.  A  farm  which  would 
yield  a  regular  annual  profit  of  600  dollars,  after 
paying  all  the  expense  of  cultivation,  would  be 
thought  cheap  at  10,000  dollars.  But  certainly 
it  would  be  equally  profitable,  to  lay  out  10,000 
dollars  on  the  improvement  of  land,  already  in 
possession,  if  from  that  improvement,  an  addi- 
tional clear  profit  of  600  dollars,  could  be  derived  ; 
nor  would  the  propriety  of  the  measure  be  af- 
fected, whether  the  quantity  of  land  thus  impro- 
ved, was  1000  acres,  or  only  ten.  This  however, 
applies  only  to  permanent  improvement  as  clear- 
ing, draining,  and  the  application  of  earthy  ma- 
nures which  change  the  constitution  of  soils. — 
Improvements  which  are  temporary  in  their  ef- 
fects, such  as  more  perfect  tillage,  or  animal 
and  vegetable  manures,  to  be  profitable,  must  re- 
turn tlie  principal,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the 
expenditure 


years.  But  its  benefits  cannot  on  that  account  be 
questioned.  Inclosing  furnishes  more  vegetable 
matter  to  the  earth,  than  could  possibly  be  done 
in  any  other  way,  (on  our  poor  soils,)  without 
any  expense  being  incurred,  and  with  the  actual 
saving  of  ten  days  labor.  It  is  true,  that  we 
lose  the  means  of  keeping  large  stocks  of  poor 
cattle  and  sheep  ;  but  before  we  can  admit  this 
to  be  a  loss  of  firq/it,  it  must  be  proved  that  some 
profit  is  derived  from  keeping  stock  in  the  usual 
mode.  We  are  attempting  to  shew  in  what 
manner  our  business  may  be  rendered  the  most 
profitable,  and  not  by  what  means  we  may  com- 
mand most  luxuries  and  conveniences  ;  but  even 
on  this  ground,  a  reduction  of  our  stock  to  one 
tliird  their  present  number,  would  enable  us  to 
derive  from  them  asmucli  gross  product  of  wool, 
meat  and  butter,  and  far  more  clear  profit  than 
now. 

About  45  days  of  the  year,  the  whole  of  our 
labour  is  employed  in  clearing  land,  of  which  a 
very  small  proportion  is  rich  enougli  to  yield 
any  clear  profit.  Allowing  15  days  for  clearing 
enough  for  firewood  and  other  uses,  there  remains 
30  wliich  may  be  saved  without  diminishing  the 
nett  product  of  the  farm. 

Much  land  is  planted  in  corn,  which  does  not 
produce  more  tlian  one  barrel  per  acre,  and  about 
one  half  the  arable  land  of  the  county,  falls  shoit 
of  2i  bbls.  which  has  been  stated  as  the  least 
product  that  will  defray  the  expense  of  culti- 
vation. One  half  of  our  land  is  cultivated,  not 
only  without  profit,  but  with  certain  and  in- 
creasing loss ;  and  to  this  purpose,  our  labour  is 
devoted  ninety  days,  the  whole  crop  being  sup- 
posed to  require  six  months.  Every  considera- 
tion of  profit  demands  that  this  portion  of  our  soil 
should  not  be  cultivated  while  in  its  present  con- 
dition. This  will  save  of  our  whole  laliour  now  un- 
pi'ofitably  employed  10  +  30  +  90  =  130 daysin  eve- 


Suppose  the  clearing  an  acre  of  wood  land,  and  , 
putting  it  in  order  forcultivation  to  cost  §12,  and  I  The  want  of  capital  is  considered  an  almost 
its  average  product  to  be  only  2  barrels  :  the  re-  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  miprovement  of  agri- 
gular  loss  attending  its  cultivation  will  be  §1,  be-  culture.  None  are  now  so  listless,  or  so  biggot- 
sides  §12  for  the  first  improvement.  Not  one  ted  as  to  consider  it  unnecessary,  but  their  wishes 
tract  of  the  land  regularly  cleared  yields  suffi-  avail  nothing,  because,  "they  have  no  surplus 
cient  nett  product  to  repay  the  enormous  ex-  capital,  and  their  labour  is  already  fully  employ- 
pense  of  the  operation.  ed."     It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  capital  ot  agri-  _  •  u-     •  j-    ■      ,.• 

Our  theoretical  or  improving  farmers,  by  a!culture  is  small,  and  its  profits  almost  nothing;  ry  year,  without  diminishing,  in  the  smallest  de- 
differentroadfreq'uently  arrive  at  the  same  end,  i  but  we  shall,  notwithstanding,  endeavour  to  gree,  the  farmer's  nett  profits.  Every  operation 
viz-  diminishing  the  nett  product  to  augment  shew,  that  we  have  the  means  for  improvement,  discontinued  was  a  certain  source  of  loss,  nor  is 
the'eross  They  define  good  husbandry  to  con-|fully  within  our  reach,  and  without  the  slightest;  there  any  new  employment  for  the  labor  on  our 
sist  in  adopting  every  mode  of  enriching  the  soil,  idiminution  of  our  clear  annual  profits.  Capi-  tarms,  excepting  their  improvement.  If  then  the 
and  of  making  the  different  processes  of  cultiva-tal  cannot  be  increased  at  will,  although  it  is  smallest  clear  profit  can  be  derived  from  the 
tion  as  perfect  as  possible,  so  as  to  make  each, not  long  since  the  belief  prevailed  that  banking  improvement  of  our  soil,  the  change  of  more  than 
acre  produce  to  the  utmost.     This  rule  is  deriv-  could    effect   that    imposbibility.— That    opinion  tour  months  of  loss,  to  more  than  four  months  of 


acre  prod 

ed  from  the  publications  and  practice  of  Europe, 
and  applied  to  American  agriculture,  without  con- 
sidering the  great  difference  of  circumstances. 
In  England,  land  and  produce  are  high,  and  la- 
bour cheap :  it  is  therefore  profitable  to  raise  as 
much  as  possible  from  each  acre,  without  much  re- 
garding the  additional  labour.  In  this  country,  land 
and  produce  are  cheap,  and  labour  dear;  and  it 
is  therefore  generally  to  our  interest  to  make  the 
most  of  our  labour,  and  to  estimate  the  quantity 
of  land  as  of  secondary  importance  :  Even  if  the 
climate  and  products  of  the  two  countries  were 
tiie  same,  the  best  Vii-ginia  management  if  prac- 
tised in  Britain,  would  quickly  lead  to  ruin  ;  and 
if  the  Lothian  fallo\y,  (the  perfection  of  Scottish 
husbandry,)  was  adopted  here,  the  whole  crop  of 
"wheat  added  to  the  fee  simple  of  the  land  on 
which  it  grew,  would  not  pay  the  cost  of  prcpa- 
rat:on.  This  neglect  of  drawing  a  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  improvements  suitable  to  our 
situation,  and  such  as  are  not,  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  error,  to  young  and  enterprising  farmers. 
They  are  certain  to  bi'ing  upon  themselves,  se- 
rious losses,  and  by  giving  practical  men  an  op- 
portunity to  triumph  over  book-farmrrs,  their 
own  bad  habits  are  confirmed,  and  new  obstacles 
opposed  to  the  progress  of  improvement.    Those 


however,  is  no  longer  supported,  and   even  our  gain,  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  and  immediately 
legislatures  have    become   almost  convinced   of  beneficial. 

their  mistake.     If  our  capital    cannot   be   madej     Your  committee  are  aware  that  many  trivial 
equal  to  our  cultivation,  at  least  our  cultivation  j  and  some  real  objections,  (in  certain  situations,) 


may  be  reduced,  till  the  proper  proporti 
restored.  This  reduction  is  required,  even  by 
views  of  annual  profit,  and  in  the  portion  now 
uiiprofitably  directed,  abundant  means  for  im- 
provement will  be  found.  The  full  amount  of 
labour,  time  and  fertility  thus  thrown  away, 
every  one  must  estimate  for  himself;  but  many 
processes  are  so  general,  that  we  cannot  err 
greatly  in  stating  them.  It  would  be  both  unneces- 
sary and  presuming  in  us  to  prescribe  the  pre- 
cise means  of  improvement  which  shall  be  adopt- 
ed ;  these  must  vary  in  different  situations,  and 
our  remarks  are  grounded  on  the  supposition, 
that  every  farmer  knows  some  means  by  which 
he  might  improve  with  profit,  could  he  spare 
time  and  labour  for  the  pi'rpose. 

^he  labour  of  a  plantation  is  (^evoted  about 
twenty  days  in  the  year  to  repairing  fences. — 
As  those  on  the  dividing  lines  of  adjoining  pro- 
prietors, are  made  at  their  joint  expense,  the 
fences  between  the  several  shifts,  require  at  least 
one  half  of  this  time.  By  the  discontinuance  of 
division  fences  we  should  save  ten  days'  labour 
of  every  year,  and  by  so  doing,  protect  all  our  fields 
from  grazing,  and  thus  allow  the  land  to  improve 
itself  during  the  whole  time  of  its  rest.     We  ex- 


sition  itfijtlo'Wii,thata  course  of  cultivation  or  im- 
firo-vement  may  be  at  one  time  good,  and  at  ano- 
ther bad,  according  to  the  variation  in   ?//f/i?-;c£'|pect  no  wonderful  effects  from  merely  inclosing 
of  the  firoduct.  (and  none  perhaps  would  be  perceived  for  several 


may  be  raised  against  the  reduction  of  our  cul- 
tivation to  the  extent  recommended.  We  have 
already  trespassed  too  much  on  your  time,  to 
shew  in  detail,  in  how  few  cases  such  objections 
are  solid.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  the  general  question  of  ex- 
pediency must  turn  on  such  statements  as  the 
preceding.  If  we  have  made  an  incorrect  re- 
port of  our  situation,  or  if  our  estimates  are  false, 
let  their  fallacy  be  exposed — but  if  they  are  cor- 
rect, or  even  approach  correctness,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  us  to  know  our  situation,  and  yet  not 
eceive  benefit  from  such  examinations  of  our 
own  affairs.  A  complete  change  of  system  on  a 
farm  cannot  be  effected  at  once  ;  but  no  man  can 
oe  fully  sensible  that  he  is  regularly  throwing  away 
one  third,  or  even  one  sixth  of  his  labour  and 
income,  without  quickly  attempting  to  remove 
the  defect. 

The  obstacles  to  improvement,  which  have 
been  mentioned,  serious  as  they  are,  may  be  re- 
moved by  our  own  exertions.  There  are  others, 
of  no  less  magnitude,  which  are  beyond  our  con- 
trol— evils  which  h:ive  been  imposed  on  the 
agricultural  interest  by  government,  which  can 
only  be  remedied  by  the  same  power.  Required 
as  we  arc  to  point  out  the  causes  ot  the  depress- 
ed state  of  agricnlture,  it  would  l)c  improper  to 
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pass  unnoticed  the  violations  of  its  rights  and 
interests  ;  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  touch  but 
slightly  on  subjects,  the  fatal  consequences  of 
■which'it  would  require  volumes  fully  to  expose. 
The  most  injurious,  of  such  violations  of  our 
rights,  are  the  immense  indirect  taxes  levied  on 
agriculture,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  pa- 
per, stock,  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests. Against  the  existing  privileges  and 
monstrous  pretensions  of  the  last,  our  societies 
have  already  made  a  determined,  and  we  hope 
not  an  ineffectual  opposition.  May  such  exertions 
continue,  until  the  great  agricultural  interest  is 
fully  awakened  to  a  sense  of  its  wrongs,  which 
alone  is  necessary  for  their  removal.  The  de- 
struction of  every  fragment  of  exclusive  privi- 
lege is  demanded,  not  more  by  the  interest  of 
agriculture  and  the  principles  of  sound  political 
economy,  than  by  the  sacred  rights  of  property 
■which  alone  can  offer  security  for  freedom. 

The  commercial  interest,  (even  on  the  grounds 
assumed  by  the  advocates  of  monopoly,)  needs  no 
legal  privileges,  to  be  prosperous,  rich  and  great. 
Its  natural  advantages  have  made  their  privileges 
conferred  by  govei'nment,  rather  nominal  than 
real,  and  the  few  cases  in  which  they  have  effect, 
serve  to  oppress  agriculture  and  outrage  justice, 
without  cer;verting  even  a  tythe  of  the  injury  to 
the  benefit  of  commerce. 

All  these  oppressions,  however,  are  trivial 
when  compared  to  the  legal  privileges  conferred 
on  banking.  Their  defenders  are  now  silent — no- 
thing is  now  heard  of  the  once  boasted  blessings 
which  our  country  was  to  receive  from  banks. — 
But  though  convinced  of  their  evil  effects  and 
worse  tendencies,  we  refrain  from  their  destruc- 
tion, spell-bound,  by  the  stale  doctrine  that  char- 
ters are  inviolable — that  the  people  once  des- 
poiled of  a  right,  are  not  justified  in  resuming  it. 
We  console  ourselves  too,  under  this  submission, 
with  the  belief  that  with  the  profits  of  banking, 
the  whole  system  must  sink,  and  that  its  present 
state  shews  its  end  to  be  not  far  distant.  This 
expectation  is  vain ;  when  robbers  are  numer- 
ous, their  dividend  of  booty  must  necessarily  be 
small.  The  present  temporary  depression  of 
the  paper  interest  offers  the  strongest  pioof  of 
its  alarming  strength  ;  in  this  season  of  its  great- 
est weakness — notwithstanding  a  loss  of  both  pro- 
perty and  character  without  parallel — although 
universally  execrated — yet  it  is  enabled  to  retain 
unimpaired  its  exclusive  privileges,  and  to  pay  as 
little  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  as  it  has 
ever  done  to  patriotism,  probity  or  honour 

It  is  possible  for  us  to  convert  our  wilderness 
into  a  garden,  to  increase  tenfold  the  products  of 
our  field — but  if  the  system  be  not  overthrown, 
the  increase  of  toil  alone  would  be  our  share 
■while-  the  profits  would  go  to  augment  the  wealth 
and  power  of  chartered  corporations  and  privi- 
leged orders. 

INSPECTION  OF  TOBACCO 

ji  further  supliltmcnl  to  the  act  entitled.  An  act  to 
reguidte  the  insfiection  of  Tobacco,  chap.  194. 
Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Maryland,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  November  next,  except  as  to  Charles  and  Saint 
Mary's  counties,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  se 
veral  inspectors  of  tobacco,  before  they  proceed 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respective  ap- 
pointments, to  take,  in  addition  to  the  oath  (or 
affirmation)  already  prescribed  by  the  original 
act  to  which  this  is  a  further  supplement,  the 
following  oath  (or  affirmation)  as  the  case  may 
be  :  "  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,)  that 
I  will  faithfully  and  honestly  discharge  the  du 
ties  of  inspector  of  tobacco  for  the 


ware-house  ;  that  I  will,  whenever  I  shall  draw 


samples  thereof  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  select  without  favour,  af- 
fection, prejudice  or  partiality,  such  samples  as 
in  my  conscience  and  judgment  I  sliall  deem  a 
fair  sample  of  the  average  quality  of  tobacco  in 
the  hogshead  from  which  such  sample  shall  be 
drawn,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  the  breaks 
directed  hereafter  to  be  made  ;  and  further,  that 
I  will  use  every  diligence  to  ascertain  the  true 
quality  of  tobacco  inspected  by  me,  whenever  I 
shall  suspect  that  any  fraud  has  been  used  or 
practised  in  the  packing  thereof." 

2.  And  belt  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  said  inspector  as  aforesaid  to  break  each  and 
every  hogshead  by  him  inspected  in  not  less  than 
five  different  places. 

.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  said  inspectors  as  aforesaid,  when  requir- 
ed by  the  owner  or  agent  to  draw  samples  of  the 
Tobacco  which  he  or  they  shall  inspect,  to  draw 
the  same  ;  and  such  samples  so  to  be  drawn, 
hall  consist  of  not  less  than  three  bundles  to 
be  cf  tlte  average  quality  of  the  tobacco  in  the 
hogshead  from  which  the  sample  shall  be  drawn, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  the  breaks  here- 
after directed  to  be  made. 

4.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  each  and  every  inspector,  when  required  so 
to  do  by  the  owner  of  any  tobacco  by  him  inspect- 
ed, to  confine  the  said  samples  by  him  drawn,  in 
one  bundle,  by  tying  them  together  with  a  strong 
tape  run  through  the  head  of  said  sample  in  such 
manner  as  may  appear  to  him  most  likely  to  pre- 
vent the  said  bundle  from  separating  :  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  inspector  to  confine  on 
the  said  sample  so  united  together,  a  slip  of  paste- 
board, and  to  seal  the  said  tape  and  paste-board 
with  sealing-wax,  and  to  impress  the  said  wax, 
with  the  stamp  hereinafter  directed  to  be  pro- 
vided, so  that  the  name  of  the  inspection  where 
the  said  tobacco  shall  be  inspected,  may  be  le- 
gible on  the  said  wax  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  said  inspector  to  write  on  the  said  paste 
board,  the  number  of  the  hogshead  from  which 
the  sample  shall  have  been  drawn,  the  name  of 
the  owner  thereof  and  the  name  of  the  said  in- 

pector. 

5.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  governor  and  council  for  tlie  time  being, 
to  cause  to  be  prepared,  a  stamp  for  each  and 
every  inspection  of  tobacco  as  afoiesaid,  for  which 
an  inspector  is  or  shall  be  appointed,  and  on 
which  stamp,  the  name  of  the  inspection  for 
which  it  shall  or  may  be  prepared  shall  be  en- 
graven, and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  inspector  or  inspectors  thereof,  to  be  by 
him  or  them  used  in  stamping  the  wax  by  which 
the  tape  through  the  said  samples  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  secured  as  aforesaid. 

6.  And  be  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  clerk  of  the  council  to  transmit  to  the  clerks 
of  the  several  counties  to  which  such  stamps 
shall  be  sent,  the  amount  of  the  expense  incur- 
red by  the  state  in  procuring  the  same  ;  and  it 
shall  laetlie  duty  of  the  said  clerk  to  lay  the  same 
before  the  levy  court  of  the  said  county,  who  are 
hereby  instructed  and  reijuired  to  cause  the  said 
suras  so  as  aforesaid  expended  by  the  state  for 
the  use  of  such  county,  to  be  assessed  on  the  as 
sessable  property  of  the  said  county  to  and  for 
the  use  of  the  state,  if  the  ware-house  for  which 
they  are  furnished  be  public  property  ;  and  if 
they  be  private  property,  then  the  levy  court  are 
instructed  to  cause  the  inspector  to  retain  a  sum 
equal  to  the  expense  so  incurred. 

7.  And  be  it  eriacted.  That  the  inspectors  afore- 
said, for  the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed 
by  this  act,  are  hereby  permitted  to  demand  and 
retain  for  themselves,  five  cents  for  each  sample 
by  them  stamped  according  to  the  provisions  oi 


this  act,  to  be  received  by  them  on  the  delivery 
of  the  tobacco  from  which  the  same  shall  have 
been  di'awn. 

S.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  inspectors  aforesaid,  when  required  by  the 
owner  or  his  agent  to  draw  duplicate  samples,  so  to 
do,  and  to  stamp  the  samples  so  drawn,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  owner  or  his  agent 
first  agreeing  to  pay  him  aforesaid,  for  every  du- 
plicate sample  thus  furnished. 

9.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  levy  court  of  the  county  where  an  inspec- 
tion ware-house  shall  be  located,  to  cause  a  part 
of  the  ware-house  to  be  provided  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  samples  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  said  inspector  or  inspectors,  to  take  care  that 
the  boxes  (to  be  provided  by  the  owners)  in  which 
the  samples  shall  be  deposited,  shall  not  be  in- 
jured nor  the  same  opened,  unless  by  the  permis- 
sion of  the  owners  thereof,  or  their  agents.  And 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  inspectors  to  attend 
once  in  each  of  the  months  of  April,  May,  June, 
July,  August,  September,  October  and  November 
in  every  year,  for  showing  the  said  samples  to 
dealers  ;  which  days  shall  be  appointed  by  the  said 
levy  court,  and  notice  thereof  shall  be  published 
in  as  many  news-papers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Baltimore,  as  they  shall  deem  necessary 
to  give  information  of  the  days  so  appointed  ;  and 
the  provisions  of  this  section  are  hereby  declared 
not  to  extend  to  the  city  and  county  of  Balti- 
more. 

10.  And  belt  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  each  and  every  inspector  of  this  state  to  make 
an  entry  of  the  tobacco  by  them  inspected,  which 
may  have  been  inspected  at  some  other  ware- 
house, and  to  incorporate  a  statement  of  the  quali- 
ty thereof  so  re-inspected  in  the  quarterly  re- 
ports to  be  by  them  made  as  hereinafter  direct- 
ed. 

11.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  several  inspectors,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
April,  July,  October  and  January  in  each  and 
every  year,  to  report  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state 
for  the  western  shore,  the  quantity  of  tobacco  in- 
spected, re-inspected  and  delivered  from  liis  in- 
spection house.  And  the  form  of  such  report,  to 
be  signed  by  the  inspector,  shall  be  as  follows  : 

A  refiortofthe  Tobacco  inspected  at  and  delivered 

from   inspection    ware-house    during   the 

quarter  commencing  on  the day  of in 

the  year  eighteen  hundred  and ;  ending  on 

the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and . 


Number  in- 
spected. 


Domes- 
tic 
growth. 


Growth 
not  of 
this 
state. 


Rein- 
spect- 
ed. 


Total. 


Number  de- 
livered. 


And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  western  shore  for  the  time  being,  to  cause 
copies  of  the  said  reports  to  be  forwarded  forth- 
with to  the  editor  of  the  Amei-ican  Farmer,  to 
be  by  him  published  for  the  information  of  the 
people  01*  this  state.  And  if  any  inspector  shall 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  the  afore- 
said last  section,  upon  conviction  thereof,  he 
shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  county  in 
which  he  is  an  inspector.  And  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the  western  shore  for  the 
time   being,-  -to  give  notice  to  the  judges  of  the 
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county  courts  of  said  counties  or  Baltimore  city 
court,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  by  tUem  sub- 
mitted to  the  grand  jury,  of  all  such  omissions. 


twenty-two,    and    ending   on   the    sixth    day   ol 
January,  eighteen  hundred  twenty-tliree. 


Sir, 


Treasury  Office, 
^?ina/iolis,Juri.  loth,  1825 


In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  oi 
December  Session  1821,Cliapter  194,  Section  11. 
Entitled  a  further  supplement  to  the  act  entitled 
an  act,  to  regulate  the  Inspection  of  Tobacco  I 
transmit  herewitli  copies  of  several  reports  re- 
ceived from  Inspectors  of  Tobacco,  as  stated  be- 
low, which  you  will  please  have  published  in 
your  paper,  in  coiifornuty  to  the  directions  of  the 
said  act. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
B.  H.\RWOOD,  T.  W.  S.  Md. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  .dmerican  Farmer, 
Battbnore. 

Baltimore,  January  6th,  1823. 
A  report  of  the  Tobacco  Inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Calhoun's  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter  commencing  on  the  sixth  day  of 
October,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty 
two ;  ending  on  the  sixth  day  of  January  in  the 
year  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


Number  de- 
livered. 


Domes- 
tic 

growth. 

2000 


Growth  I 
not  of 
this 
state. 


Rein- 
spect- 
ed. 


Total 


hhds. 
232S 


Treasury  Office, „aii.  14i'A,  182^ 
True  copy  from  the  original  report  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  T.  W.  S.  Md 

Baltimore,  Jan.  6th,  1823, 
A  report  of  the  Tobacco  Inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Smith's  Inspection  Warehouse,  du- 
ring the  quarter  commencing  on  the  6th  day  of 
October,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two ;  eniling  on  the  sixth  day  of  January,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-three. 


Domes- 
tic 
growth. 


Number  ii 
spectcd. 


Number  de- 
livered. 


Growth 
not  of 
this 
state. 


Hein- 
spect- 
ed. 


Total. 


hhds. 
367 


Number  in- 
spected. 


Number  de- 
livered. 


Domes-     "^'-"^tM   Rein- 
not  01  ^ 

"^,  this      P'P^'^'- 

&™"'"^'         state.      '"^■ 


Total, 


hhds. 


KODK.  DORSEY,  Insp. 

Treasury  Office,  January  Uth,  1823. 
True  copy  from  the  original  report  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  T.  W.  S.  Md. 

A  report  of  the  Tobacco  Inspected  and  de- 
livered from  the  Indian  Landing  Inspection 
Warehouse,  during  the  quarter  commencing  on 
the  seventh  day  of  October,  cigKteen  hundred  and 


WM.  H.  BALDWIN,  Insp. 

Treasury  Office,  Jan.  14-lh,  182.1 
True  copy  from  the  original  report  filed  in  this 
office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  T.  W.  S.  Md. 

AMERICAN  GRAPES  AND  WINE. 

To  the  enquiry  made  of  Mr.  Adluni,  through 
the  National  Intelligencer,  and  from  that  paper 
copied  into  the  last  Farmer — the  following  an- 
swer from  Mr.  Adlum,  has  since  appeared  in  the 
Metropolitan. — Ed.  Am.  Farmer. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Metrofiotita)i. 

Sir — I  observe  in  your  paper  of  yesterday,  a 
communication  from  J.  C.  B.  taken  from  the 
National  Intelligencer,  in  which  he  says,  "  In  the 
"  years  1820  and  1821  I  made  a  small  quantity  of 
"  wine  from  the  native  grape.  My  method  I  think 
"a  very  imperfect  one,  not  yielding  a  gallon  of 
"juice  to  the  bushel  of  grapes." — I  presume  Ml-. 
J.  C.  B.  must  have  used  the  small  autumn,  by 
some  called  the  chicken  or  pigeon  gra])e,  from 
which,  on  account  of  the  number  of  tlieir  seeds, 
a  gallon  of  juice  cannot  be  ex/iectedfrom  a  bushel. 
But  if  he  had  the  large  growing  fox  grape,  thev  will 
not  part  with  their  juice  either  from  tlieirskin  or 
]nilp  without  fermentation — if  they  are  bruised  or 
the  skin  merely  broken  and  put  into  a  tub  covered 
with  a  blanket  and  suffered  to  ferment  from 
three  to  six  days,  (according  as  the  weather  is 
warm)  and  until  the  whole  pulp  is  dissolved, 
and  also  the  colouring  matter  in  the  skin,  and 
the  juice  drawn  or  pressed  off — I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  a  bushel  of  bunches  will  not  yield  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  gallons  of  juice — one  bush- 
el of  my  Miller  Burgundv  weighed  in  the  bunch- 
es tliirty  six  pounds,  the  Schuylkill  Muscadell  and 
Constantia  each  weighed  forty  eight  pounds  in 
the  bunches,  and  a  bushel  of  them  when  picked! 
off  the  bunches,  weighed  si.xty-one  pounds;  a  bush- 
el of  the  Tokay  weighed  fifty  and  a  half  pounds 
in  the  bunches,  and  when  picked  off  a  bushel 
weighed  sixty-five  jiounds — I  had  about  one  acre 
in  bearing,  but  I  only  measured,  with  care,  four 
tenths  of  an  acre,  which  produced  sixty-five  and 
a  half  bushels  of  bunches,  and  they  yielded  near 
or  about  three  gallons  of  juice  to  the  bushel,  and 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  bushel  weighing  34 
or  36  pounds  will  yield  as  much  juice  as  those 
that  weigh  from  48  to  50  pounds. 

Our  small  autumn  grapes  generally  weigh  from 
31  to  34  lbs.  the  bushel,  and  the  large  growing  fox 
grapes  weigh  from  44  to  48  pounds  in  tlie  bunches : 
this  difference  in  each  kind  I  suppose  is  owing  to 
their  state  of  ripeness,  or  to  the  difference  of  the 
quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  them 

As  I  am  preparing  a  memoir,  in  which  my 
practice,  as  also  the  best  I  could  collect  from 
others,  for  the  planting  of  the  vine,  &c.  until  the 
wine  is  fit  for  use,  as  well  as  the  management  of 
our  wild  grapes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  comply  with 
the  gentleman's  wish  at  present,  with  respect  to 
ray  mode  of  making  wine,  &c. 

January  \5th,  1823.  JOHN  ADLUM. 


V.  S.— If  Mr.  J.  C.  B.  should  visit  Washington 
or  George  Town,  and  will  favour  me  with  a  call, 
I  can  give  him  a  taste  of  the  wine  made  from 
the  wild  grape  as  well  as  the  cultivated  ones, 
both  of  which  I  think  tolerable  ;  and  would  at 
the  same  time  answer  any  queries  he  may 
make.  J.  A. 

DAY'TON'S  PATENT  STRAW  CUTTERS, 
IMPROVED. 
These  are  now  made  in  a  durable  manner,  and 
we  believe  that  thef  would  be  found  very  useful 
and  satisfactory,  whenever  the  number  of  cattle  to 
be  fed,  or  the  description  of  fodder  to  be  cut,  did 
not  require  more  powerful,  or  more  operative  ma- 
chines. We  have  seen  one  of  them  cut  three 
pecks  of  straw  in  a  minute  ;  the  only  trial  of  it 
that  we  have  witnessed,  and  in  this  the  operator 
made  unusual  efforts  ;  but  we  presume  any  one 
could  easily  make  it  cut  straw  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  bushel  per  minute. — Ed.  .dm.  Farmer. 


I  his  IS  considered  one  of  the  best  machines 
for  cutting  Straw  or  top  Fodder,  that  we 
have  in  this  part  of  the  country,  for  the  price, 
(say  §20.)  The  person  who  cuts  the  straw,  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  the  wheel  after  the 
straw  or  fodder  is  put  into  the  box.  The  feeding 
works  are  so  constructed  as  to  bring  forward  the 
straw  a  proper  distance  ready  to  be  cut  by  the 
semi-circular  knife,  at  each  revolution  of  the 
fly-wheel.  The  knife  cuts  with  great  ease 
and  despatch.  The  straw  is  brought  forward 
in  the  most  simple  manner,  by  means  of  a  rol 
ler  fixed  under  the  hind  part  of  the  box,  to 
which  is  attached  a  cord,  that  passes  along  the 
under  side  of  tlie  box  over  a  small  pully,  placed 
near  its  front  end,  then  returns  along  the  inside 
of  the  box,  but  under  the  straw,  and  is  attached 
to  a  small  perpendicular  transverse  board,  that 
slides  from  the  end  of  the  box  towards  the  front, 
when  put  in  motion  by  the  cord,  and  thus  forces 
the  straw  forward  at  every  turn  of  the  wheel. — 
The  roller  is  moved  by  means  of  a  screw  fixed 
near  the  hindmost  end  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  so 
as  to  turn  a  cog  wheel  that  is  placed  on  one  end 
of  the  roller. 

This  machine  has  been  much  improved  since 
I  purchased  the  patent  right  for  this  state.  In- 
stead of  the  wooden,  I  have  introduced  an  iron 
Hy  wheel  ;  and  the  screw  and  cog  wheel  on 
which  the  feeding  movement  chiefly  depend, 
are  now  made  larger,  and  permanent.  I  shall 
still  continue,  however,  to  make  some  as  former- 
ly with  the  wooden  Hy  wheel,  in  a  durable  man- 
ner, at    J?15. 

I  may  now  inform  my  friends  and  the  public, 
that  I  am  sincerely  thankful  for  the  very  lil)c- 
ral  patronage  which  I  received  the  last  year; 
and  as  I  am  gradually  enlarging   my  establish- 
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1  observed 
with  satisfaction,  tliiit  no  man  made  a  false  step 
At  lialf  past  four  in  tlie  afternoon  the  day's  per- 
formance concluded. 

By  degrees  I  became  better  acquainted  with 
my  associates,  the  majority  of  whom  concurred 
in  reprobating  the  invention;  they  considered  it 
im])ossible  to  eftect  amoral  reformation  by  teach- 
ing a  man  to  be  a  footpad.  But  there  were  some 
so  physically  callous  and  morally  unrelenting, 
that  the  discipline  seemed  to  make  not  the  slight 
est  impression  on  their  bodies  or  minds.  A  fel- 
low, who  was  a  lamp-lighter,  laughed  at  tlie  la- 
bour ;  he  said  it  was  much  easier  than  his  own 
trade,  and  he  should  consider  the  period  of  his 
commitment  as  an  holiday.  A  short  thick-set 
lad,  who  was  a  pot-boy,  declared  that  drawing 
beer  all  day  and  the  greater  part  of  the  night  was 
much  more  fatiguing.  A  chimney-sweeper  said,  it 
was  a  clean  and  genteel  profession  ;  and  a  Radi- 
cal affected  to  admire  the  invention,  because  it 
proceeded  on  revolutionary  principles.  A  hu- 
mourous chap,  who  was  classically  educated,  and 
had  a  poetical  turn,  called  the  Mill  the  i^rac/iis 
ad  Parnussum,  and  the  labour,  scanning.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  same  unvarying  and  mono- 
tonous rotation  continued  during  the  period  of  my 
commitment. 

It  now  remains  to  communicate  the  reflections 
that  occurred  while  I  was  a  working  bee  in  this 
hive  of  reform.  For  the  first  week  the  treading 
was  distressing,  and  accompanied  with  considera- 
ble pain  and  stiffness  in  the  calves  of  the  legs  and 
muscles  of  the  thighs  ;  this,  however,  gradually 
diminished,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  I  per- 
formed the  labour  with  alacrity,  and  only  viewed 
it  as  a  species  of  training.  The  appetite  was 
much  increased  ;  but  for  this  salutary    symptom 


nicnt,  and  increasing  its  variety,  I  hope  to  de-  out  tlie  toilsome  travel  of  the  da>' 
serve  the  continuance  of  their  favours.  My  stock 
consists  of  ploughs,  cultivators,  wheat-fans, 
straw-cutters,  &c. ;  together  with  a  general  as- 
sortment of  smaller  implements,  such  as  sho- 
vels, spades,  hoes,  picks,  mattocks,  hay  and 
dung  forks,  scythes,  grain  cradles,  &c.   &c. 

I  have  lately  received  a  general  assortment 
of  fresh  and  good  garden  seeds,  which,  toge- 
ther with  those  that  I  have  had  raised,  and 
what  I  expect  from  London  by  the  ship  Belvi- 
dera  in  next  month,  will  make  my  assortment 
very  complete.  I  have  also  a  general  assort- 
ment of  grass  seeds.  The  prices  of  these  are  li- 
able to  great  fluctuations,  owing  to  excess  of 
demand,  or  scarcity.  But  my  prices  will  ever 
be  as  moderate  as  possible — and  at  present 
they  are  for  Red  clover  seed,  gS — Orchard 
grass,  .§3  50 — Herds  grass  do.  §3 — Timothy  do. 
g5 — Millet,   j;2— all  of  the  first  quality. 

As  my  whole  time  is  necessarily  occupied  in 
the  store  and  manufactory,  I  find  it  not  only  ve- 
ry inconvenient,  but  difficult  and  expensive  to 
collect  small  sums  from  persons  who  live  in  the 
country,  which  places  me  under  the  necessity  of 
determining  not  to  sell  upon  credit  in  future  to 
such  persons. 

ROBERT  SINCLAIR. 
EUicot  street,  Pratt  street        ~> 
ll'harf,  Baltimore.    5 

JEU  D'ESPRIT— THE  TREAD  MILL. 

REFLECTIONS,  METAPHYSICAL,  PHYSIOLOGICAL, 
ANDMOR^L,  EXCITED  DURING  A  PROTRACTED 
COMMITMENT  TO  THE  LABOUR  OF  THE  TREAD 
MILL. 

"Down!  thou  climbing  sorrow  I" 

Lear,  act  2,  scene  4. 
In  order  to  introduce  myself  with  due  formality 
to  the  humane  reader,  I  have  to  observe  that  I 
was  found  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  I  was  ar- 
raigned— in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  Recor- 
der, "  after  a  patient  and  impartial  trial,  by  the 
testimony  of  respectable  and  unvarying  witnes- 
ses, by  a  mild  and  intelligent  Judge,  and  by  a 
merciful  and  considerate  Jury  ;"  and  was  senten- 
ced to  six  months  hard  labour  in  the  Tread  Mill. 
My  first  appearance  on  those  boards  was  in 
March  last.  On  the  evening  ;)reviously  to  my 
debut,  the  keeper  came  to  me  imd  said,  that  on 
the  following  morning,  at  hali-past  seven,  my 
attendance  would  be  required  in  company  witli 
other  performers.  There  is  always  considerable 
interest  produced  by  new  situations  and  modes  of 
omploynient  ;  and  on  that  occasion  the  interest 
partook  more  of  alarm  than  of  curiosity.  My  in- 
quiries were  directed  to  ascertain  il  there  re 
quired,  any  particular  talent  to  comprehend,  or 
dexterity  of  limb  to  execute,  the  task  that  had 
been  assigned.  The  keeper  assured  me  that  the 
performance  was  adapted  to  the  meanest  capaci- 
ties :  "  Sir,  it  only  consists  in  putting  the  best 
foot  foremost  ;  you  have  only  to  consider  yourself 
in  a  marching  regiment — it  requires  no  previous 
study  ;"  adding,  that  in  one  particular  it  might 
be  compared  to  swimming,  which  is  never  ybr- 
gotten  :  and  that  the  latter  result  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  contriver.  At  the  appointed  hour  in 
the  morning,  I  ascended  a  few  steps  which  con- 
ducted me  to  my  appointed  station  on  the  Mill. — 
Our  society  was  select,  and  clad  in  the  same  uni- 
form ;  and  it  gave  me  sincere  pleasure  to  find 
that  neither  competition  nor  jealousy  existed,  al- 
though we  all  wore  the  yellow  stocking.  A  pro- 
found silence  was  maintained  for  the  first  three 
hours,  when  the  person  who  worked  on  my  right 
hand  said,  "They  intend  to  convert  this  into  a 
corn  mill."  The  person  on  my  left,  overhearing 
him,  replied,  "  It  is  a  cursed  contrivance  for 
corns ;  my  feet  are  blistered  already."    Through- 


Lxcept  by  extlamations,  short  sentences,  or  cur- 
es, 

"  Diverse  lingue,  horribili  favelle, 
"  Parole  di  dolorc,  accenti  di'ira." 

Dunte,  Inferno.    Canto  3. 

Independently  of  the  strict  injunction  to  pre- 
serve silence,  there  is  a  physiological  reason  for 
the  stillness  that  prevails  ;  in  all  states  of  exer- 
tion where  the  labour  exhausts  the  strength,  mum 
is  the  order  of  the  day — the  respiration  is  too 
acti\  cly  employed  to  permit  a  sufficient  supply 
of  brcatli  for  continued  articulation.  That  fa- 
culty of  the  mind  wliich  is  termed  attention  be- 
comes wonderfully  improved,  and  in  consequence 
the  memory  is  enabled  to  revert  to  the  former 
incidents  of  life  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and 
keep  the  immediate  subject  of  thought  steadily 
in  contemplation.  One  of  my  comrades,  who 
was  a  strolling  player,  rehearsed  many  parts 
while  in  the  act  of  treading,  and,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, with  greater  facility  than  he  had  ever 
done  before  ;  and  this  he  explained,  by  ascribing 
It  to  the  relief  he  experienced  while  "  plodding" 
round  about  "  his  weary  way,"  in  fixing  his  at- 
tention on  those  dramatic  scenes  with  which  he 
liad  heretofore  stored  his  memory.  He  pleas- 
antly called  it  learning  by  rote. 

The  reader  and  the  public  will  now  expect  that 
I  should  detail  the  practical  operation  of  this 
discipline  and  intended  castigation  on  the  moral 
character;  and  this  explanation  I  will  cheerful- 
ly give,  as  far  as  its  effects  on  myself  and  others 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  may  be  considered 
a  fftir  criterion.  It  is  supposed  that  idleness  is 
the  source  of  vicious  propensities,  and  inferred 
tliEt  a  return  to  industrious  habits  will  engage  the 
mind  in  honourable  pursuits.  This  is  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  reasoning  ;  but  it  is  founded    on 


there  was  no  extra  provision,  the  means  of   sa-  false  premises.    The  life  of  a  thief,  so  far  from 


tisfying  the  increase  being  denied.  As  the  toil 
proceeded,  the  thread  of  life  was  spun  from  a 
staple  progressively  finer  ;  and  when  the  six 
months  had  expired,  a  very  delicate  filament  ap- 
peared to  connect  together  the  bodyand  the  soul 
This  labour,  with  restricted  diet,  would  be  a  cer- 
tain remedy  in  cases  of  obesity  ;  and  the  Mill 
might  be  safely  recommended  to  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  and  their  deputies;  masters  and  war- 
dens of  companies  ;  churchwardens,  overseers, 
and  sidesmen  ;  butchers'  wives,  and  landladies 
in  the  districts  of  VVapping. 

That  the  Tread-mill,  ander  proper  regula- 
tions, may  become  a  valuable  agent  in  the  cure  of 
chronic  disorders,  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  valetudinarians 
may  be  accommodated  with  some  establishments 
for  this  purpose.  In  wet  weather,  under  proper 
shelter,  sufficient  exercise  might  betaken  in  the 
open  air  without  the  chance  of  catching  cold  ; 
and  as  the  circular  wheel  resembles  the  cylinder 
of  a  hand-organ,  a  trifling  expense  would  fui'nish 
a  set  of  delightful  tunes,  commencing  with  so- 
lemn adagios,  and  progressively  advancing  to 
the  gayer  movements  of  a  waltz.  Time,  and  the 
rapid  march  of  intellect,  will  at  some  future  pe- 
riod develope  the  improvements  of  which  this 
salutary  engine  is  susceptible. 

The  effects  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Tread-mill  are  highly  interesting,  and 
deserve  to  be  accurately  communicated.  Al- 
though it  may  be  described  as  the  dull  unvaried 
toil  that  excruciates  the  spirit  and  renders  the 
passing  moments  tiresome  and  disgusting,  yet  it 
has  very  peculiar  effects  on  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers. As  perception  is  in  a  great  degree  quies- 
cent, there  are  abundant  opportunities  for  reflec- 
tion. The  eye  dwells  only  on  the  boards  that 
form  a  paling  to  intercept  the  view  ;  conversa- 
tion is  prohibited,  so  that  the  ear  is  uno.ccupied 


being  inactive,  is  a  series  of  vigilant,  laborious, 
and  hazardous  enterprizes.  He  is  compelled  to 
exert  his  faculties  in  the  contrivance  of  strata- 
gems to  circumvent  the  most  wary,  and  to  elude 
the  pursuit  of  justice.*  When  other  mortals  are 
at  rest,  and  enjoying  the  blessings  of  sleep,  he 
prowls  about,  regardless  of  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  conceals  himself  in  ditches  that  he 
may  spring  upon  the  traveller.  If  employed  in 
the  fabrication  af  bank  notes,  or  in  counterfeiting 
the  coin,  his  exertions  are  more  laborious  and 
longer  continued  than  those  of  the  honest  arti- 
san. Cupidity  is  the  stimulus  to  his  unremitted 
toil,  and  the  fear  of  surprise  and  apprehension 
banishes  the  refreshment  of  sleep.  Ever  on  the 
alert  to  avoid  detection,  he  is  compelled  to  seek 
by-paths,  and  traverse  immense  tracts,  that  he 
may  more  effectually  screen  himself  from  dan- 
ger ;  he  shuns  the  garish  eye  of  day,  and  often 
fasts  till  nature  is  nearly  exhausted.  When 
there  is  a  reward  proclaimed  for  his  caption,  he 
views  his  own  species  with  distrust,  knowing  that 
the  thirst  of  gain  will  induce  even  his  associates 
to  betray  him  ;  and  he  feels  that  he  can  no  lon- 
ger confide  in  the  wretched  female  on  whom  he 
has  lavished  his  plunder.  Mankind  appear  to 
have  conspired  against  him,  and  hc^  regards  his 
i'ellow  as  an  imta-gonist.  It  is  not  idleness  that 
is  the  cause  of  his  delinquency,  for  the  propen- 
sity to  thieving,  in  all  its  departments,  is  a  stimu- 
lus that  constantly  goads  him  to  practice  ;  it  is 
the  eagerness  to  attain  promptly  that  which  he 
considers  the  object  of  his  wishes — the  desidera- 
tum that  appears  to  constitute  his  immediate 
jiappiness.  A  child  steals  gingerbread — aschool- 
)oy  robs  an  orchard  When  the  sexual  feelings 
ire  developed,  the  incentive  to  gratification  is  in- 


*  Hence  the  Imius  of  Lyctirgits,  which  encour- 
aged theft,  f  adroitly  committed. 
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creased,  and  urges  to  more  hazardous  attempts. 
The  apprentice  drams  his  master's  till,  or  ap- 
propriates the  money  he  has  collected  in  his  ser- 
vice to  decoiate  his  person,  that  he  may  indulge 
with  greater  facility  in  some  low  amour.  The 
exhiliration  kindled  by  fermented  liquors,  or 
the  produce  of  distillation,  presents  a  new  source 
of  pleasurable  feeling.  Under  the  influence  of 
wine,  the  baslifulness  and  timidity  inseparable 
from  chastity  and  decorum  are  utterly  dispersed  ; 
the  tongue  acquires  extraordinary  facilities  of 
expression,  scorns  confinement  to  the  dullness  of 
fact,  and  sallies  into  the  gayer  regions  of  false- 
hood and  imagination. 

Among  all  the  conveniences  that  can  be  enu- 
merated, especially  with  the  community  to  which 
I  belong,  a  lie  is  justly  entitled  to  the  prefer- 
ence. It  is  an  indispensible  requisite  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  thief,  and  has  presented  abundant 
scope  for  the  ingenuity  of  gentlemen  of  the  long- 
robe  to  detect  it  by  cross-examination.  Its  ex- 
cellence depends  on  the  readiness  with  which 
it  is  produced,  and  on  the  unblenching  effronte- 
ry with  which  it  is  maintained.  Young  beginners 
generally  hesitate,  colour  up,  and  look  down  ; 
the  eye  of  a  proficient  rivets  your  attention  by  a 
point-blank  regard.  The  emoluments  of  all  pro- 
fessions and  the  profits  of  trade  are  founded  on 
this  convenience  ;  and  the  science  of  producing 
belief  in  the  mind  of  another,  delicately  termed 
persuasion,  is  the  true  "  vioyen  dc  jiarvenir." 
Thus  the  desire  of  gratification  produces  the  ac 
tivity  which  distinguishes  the  restless  life  of  a 
rascal. 

Speaking  from  the  moral  benefits  I  have  deri- 
ved from  this  Mill,  my  expectations  are  not 
raised  to  any  high  degree  ;  it  may  in  the  out- 
set be  felt  as  a  punishment,  but  this,  like  the 
nap  of  a  new  coat,  soon  wears  off,  and  by  habit 
l>ecomcs  merely  a  salutary  exercise.  It  may 
possibly  be  employed  with  advantage  for  the 
correction  of  beggars,  who  are  really  idle  ;  but 
to  reform  thieves  it  is  wholly  inadequate.  It 
tends  to  confer  no  character,  and  operates  by  de- 
gradation. Personally,  I  feel  that  I  have  per- 
formed my  task  ;  it  is  no  employment  by  which, 
when  at  large,  I  can  obtain  a  living.  I  was  dis- 
charged in  a  state  of  destitution,  and  must  conti- 
nue the  practice  of  peculation  to  subsist.  My 
principles  are  unaltered,  and  I  am  condemned 
to  herd' with  the  most  abandoned  of  my  species. 
In  the  lapse  of  forty  years  I  have  been  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  various  prisons,  repeatedly  tried  at 
the  different  assizes,  often  whipped  in  the  press- 
yard  at  Newgate,  and  more  publickly  at  the  tail 
of  the  tumbril.  Once  my  stubborn  neck  has 
bowed  in  the  pillory,  and  my  gills  bear  the  re 
cord  of  incandescent  iron.  I  have  been  twice 
transported,  and  now  with  philosophic  compo- 
sure, as  the  boon  of  approaching  age  and  infirmi- 
ty, wait  my  turn  at  the  gallows 

—  "  nullum 
Sxva  caput  Proserpina  fugit." 

LAURENCE  LARCENY. 
Literary   Gazette,  J\''ov.  9. 


The  Curing    or  Preservation  of    MEAT  ; 

WITH  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  RusT. 

Elmivood,  January  lOt/i,  1822. 
Dear  Sir, 
We  had  some  conversation  lately  about  the 
yellow  rust,  that  is  so  disagreeable  in  bacon  ; 
and  I  referred  you  to  a  paper  in  your  Farmer, 
vol.  2,  on  that  subject.  To  the  causes  there 
assigned,  I  have  to  add  another,  that  I  did  not 
know  of  then  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  the  most  gene- 
ral, viz:  the  moisture  and  closeness  of  the  meat 
house.  I  was  led  to  this  discovery  by  keeping 
souie  meat,   that  was    ready  for  smoking,  three 


weeks  in  a  close  house  built  on  the  ground ; 
and  before  one  fire  was  kindled,  it  was  becoming 
rusty.  Salting  and  drying  are  the  two  methods 
of  curing  meat — and  a  proper  combination  makes 
our  best  bacon.  The  addition  of  smoke,  I  con- 
sider as  merely  a  flavour,  notwithstanding  what 
great  chemists  have  said  about  rubbing  on 
a  little  pyroligneous  acid  to  cure  meat.  The 
Londoners,  I  am  told,  have  no  smoke  heuses  ; 
they  simply  dry  their  meat  in  the  kitchen. 
Meat  that  is  excessively  salted  by  laying  very 
long  in  plenty  of  salt,  as  also  such  as  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  air,  as  barreled  pork,  is  not 
apt  to  grow  rusty,  but  by  very  long  keeping. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  our  nicest  meat  is  most 
in  danger  ;  and  the  pieces  we  salt  least  are  the 
most  apt  to  be  rusty,  viz:  chines,  joles  and 
middlings.  Hams  are  the  least  liable,  because 
kept  longer  in  salt,  and  more  protected  by  skin. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  meat  kept  so  long 
moist,  will  have  some  of  the  salt  on  the  surface 
carried  off  by  the  air,  taking  up  the  saline 
moisture,  which  is  soon  collected  again  ;* 
whereas,  when  it  is  dried  quickly,  the  reverse 
happens,  for  the  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the 
meat  will  condense  the  salt,  and  it  will  crysta- 
lize  on  the  surface.  I  think  our  small  pieces 
would  do  best  to  be  first  dried  in  a  kitchen, 
and  then  smoked  four  or  five  days  at  most. 
Smoke  will  flavour  and  colour  rapidly  when  the 
meat  is  dry.  All  meat  houses  should  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  be  dry  and  airy.  None  should 
be  in  immediate  contact  with  the  gi'ound — but 
here  lies  a  difficulty,  yea,  a  double  difficulty  : 
flies  and  rogues  may  enter  with  the  air.  I  have 
had  a  lattice  door  hung  inside  my  strong  door, 
which  latter  is  shut  at  dark;  and  as  soon  as  a 
fly  can  shew  his  head,  by  which  time  the 
meat  will  be  cured,  I  shut  all  up  so  close,  that 
one  fly  cannot  see  another.  This  I  have  found 
in  all  places  and  cases,  the  only  infallible  pre- 
ventive against  skippers.  Those  wlio  continue 
the  light  of  even  four  inches  square,  must  put 
their  meat  up  early  in  March  into  bags,  or 
give  it  a  disagreeable  dressing  with  ashes,  if 
they  expect  to  be  the  only  feasters  on  this  gen- 
tile  delicacy. 

Pei'haps  an  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  house, 
with  a  grate  and  wireing,  would  be  more  eligi- 
ble than  a  lattice  door;  and  if  the  foundation 
was  well  stoned  all  over,  and  the  house  eleva- 
ted a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  it  would  be 
rogue  proof;  but  perhaps  even  six  inches 
might  be  too  high  ;  for  these  gentry  are  very 
much  of  the  serpent  kind,  and  might  flatten  out 
for  the  moment,  to  secure  a  good  distention  with 
such  tempting  stuff. 

Such  smoke  houses  as  are  built  over  other 
houses,  should  have  a  large  flue  from  the  bottom, 
but  the  fires  should  never  be  put  there,  or  the 
meat  will  keep  damp — and  moreover  have  a 
bitter  taste — for  the  warm  smoke  will  be  con- 
densed on  the  bacon  by  the  relative  coldness. 
This  I  have  experienced. 

There  is  much  dispute  with  house  keepers 
whether  we  should  smoke  in  damp  seasons, 
when  the  meat  is  dripping.  I  consider  it  safest 
not  to  smoke  ;  for  if  you  do  not  succeed  in  drying 
it,  which  can  hardly  be  done  so  quickly,  you 
will  injure  the  meat  much  more  than  the  wea- 
ther will. 

SILVANUS. 


HOLLY    BERRIES— WOULD,  THEY    NOT 
AFFORD  A  USEFUL  OIL. 

SalMury,  JV.  C.  Dec.  29,  1822. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Eso. 

Dear  Sir — Would  not  the  berries  of  Holly 
make  a  useful  oil,  to  answer  all  or  some  of  the 
purposes  of  olive  oil  ?  If  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents are  acquainted  with  the  Holly  berry  and  its 
properties,  they  would  confer  an  obligation,  by 
making  it  public  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper.  I  have  been  led  to  this  inquiry  by  seeing 
some  thrown  in  a  fire,  a  day  or  two  ago,  whicii 
appeared  to  possess,  from  the  manner  of  their 
burning,  a  quantity  of  oil. 

In  haste,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  CHAMBERS. 


wim^  ^A)^£^]m^^ 


*  Some  chemists  mtght  deny  the  salt  being  car- 
ried off  in  this  way,  but  they  have  only  to  loitk 
at  a  brick  house  near  the  coast  to  be  convinced ; 
there  they  vjill  see  the  salt  100  feet  or  more, 
above   the  mater  level. 


BALTIMORE,   FRIDAY,  JANUARY    24,    1823. 

In  this  p.iper  we  record  the  first  report  from 
the  Treasurer  of  the  State,  of  the  returns  made 
to  him  by  some  of  the  Inspectors,  under  the  new 
Inspection  law.  The  absence  of  reports  from 
other  Inspectors,  probably,  arises  from  inadver- 
tence, or  from  an  opinion  that  the  law  had  not 
yet  taken  effect  in  that  particular. 

PRICES  CURREN  r. — corrected  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  25 — Howard  st. 
Superfine,  @6  sri — Wharf,  do.  6  12^— Wheat, 
white,  gl  25  to  1  40— Red  do.,  gl  27  to  1  30 — 
Rye,  71  to  75  cents — Corn,  62  to  65  cts. — 
Oats,  35  to  37i  cents—  Beef,  live  cattle,  $5 
to  5^5  50  per  cwt. — Beef,  S  cents  per  lb. 
— Bacon,  round,  10  to  11  cts. — Pork  g4  50 
to  5  50  per  c  lb.— 6  to  8  cts.  per  lb. — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  $\  37i  to  1  50 — Peas'; 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  i$& — 
Orchard  Grass  do.  g3  50 — Herds'  Grass  do.  ^  , — 
Timothy  do.  $5 — Millet,  §2 — Flax  Seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  36  cts, 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings, 
No.  1,  g3  62J  per  bbl.— No.  2,  §3  37i— Fine 
salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  75 — 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb. — Eggs,  25  cts.  per  doz. 
—Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  gl — Geese,  37i  to  50  cts. 
Chickens,  $1  50  per  doz. — Straw,  gl2  50  to  13 
per  ton — Hay,  $17. 

vIaryland  Tobacco — Of  the  fine  qualities, 
jione — Good  red,  $H  to  10 — Common  do.  $5  to 
T — Dark  brown,  g3  to  4 — Second  do.,  Jg2  to  5— 
all  in  demand. 
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'IHE  A.*.KiiU  AN   GAUD  EN  EH 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Vegetables  and  Herbs. 
199.  BROCOLI.— Thisplantis  not  much  cul- 
tivated in  Aniciicii  ;  and,  indeed,  scaictly  at  all. 
Ill  England  it  is  grown  in  great  quantities,  espe- 
cially near  London.  It  is  tlieie  sown  in  the 
spring,  ancicatei,  in  the  fall  and  duriiii;  the  wii.- 
ter,  even  until  spring.  It  isot  the  iialuie  ot  the 
CauliJ.oticr,  which  sec.  One  sort  has  a  whitish 
head,  and  is  like  a  cauliflower,  except  that  the 
white  is  a.ycU(jvj-w/iUc.  Another  soil  has  a /;;<;■- 
pit  head  ;  and  there  is  another  ol  -a.  grt-etiis/i  hue. 
It  is  cultivated,  in  all  respects  like  a  Cabbage 
(which  see)  ;  but,  as  it  is  large,  it  must  be  pla- 
ced at  wider  distances,  not  less  than  two  feet  and 
a  halt  each  way.  If  raised  very  early  in  the 
spring  and  planted  out  in  June,  and  in  good 
s,round,  as  cool  as  can  be  got,  it  will  have  heads 
in  October  ;  and,  if  any  of  the  plants  have  not 
then  perfected  their  heads,  when  the /;nrrf  trost 
is  coming,  they  may  be  treated  like  those  of  the 
spring  sown  cauliflowers  which  have  not  perfect- 


have  as  rt  of  net-work  over  the  whole  planta- 
tion. And,  there  let  it  siand,  till  the  rains  are 
over,  and  until  the  winter  is  fairly  set  in,  which 
.It  New  York,  mav  be  about  Christmas.  When 
all  is  tro?.en//«rn  .;/.,  cover  r/&4f  over  tlie  lattice 
work  a  foot  thick  with  straw,  at  the  teu.it,  and 
lay  on  something  to  prevent  the  straw  from  mo- 
vjiig  Then  set  u)i  straw,  or  corn  stalks,  against 
the  sides  and  the  ends  of  the  erection.  Place 
the  straw  or  stalks  a  foot  thick  at  least,  and  fas- 
ten them  well  up,  so  as  to  keep  out,  not  the  frost 
but  (///  light  and  all  occasional  thams  from  enter 
iiig.     Thus  let  the  whole    remain  till  the  break 


a  «/iar/i  spade  along  under  the  rows,  and  cut  off 
the  tap-roots  ;  for  they  must  l)c  shoi'tencd  whcu 
the  j.lants  are  transplanted.  Tliis,  if  done  a  we.:k 
or  ten  days  before  transplanting  will  give  the  pi  a  its 
[X  move  bushy  root  ;  and  will,  in  some  meiuire, 
supply  the  place  of  pricking  out. —  iiaviiig  the 
plants  ready  for  transplanting- ;  and  hiving  the 
ground  and  weather  as  described  in  Paragraph 
170,  you  proceed  to  your  work,  thus  :  rf;>  the 
plants  up,  that  is,  loosen  the  ground  under  them 
with  a  spade,  to  prevent  their  being  stii|)peil  too 
much  of  their  roots.  Put  them  in  rows  of  course. 
l"he  setting-stick  should  be  the   upper   part  of  a 


«/;  of  the  frost  :  and  theiWf/A-e  u/ZcTUcy.  Do, spade  or  shovel  handle.  The  eye  of  the  spade 
iK?l  wait  till  the  frost  is  uuZ  o/ </;c  ground;  but, j is  the  handle  of  tlic  stick.  From  the  bottom  of 
take  away  as  soon  as  the  grand  breaking  u/n  the  eye  to  the  point  of  the  stick  should  be  a'loat 
comes.  You  will  find  the  plantation  as  ,§-rff  72  as  nine  inches  in  length.  The  stick  should  not  be 
it  was  when  you  closed  it  up.  This  will  be  -ahoM  ta/iering  ;  but  nearly  of  equal  thickness  all  the 
the  middle  of  March  (Long  Island  ;)  and  though  way  down,  to  within   an   inch  and   a  half  of  the 


there  will  be  many  and  sharp  frosts  after  this,  point,  where  it  must  be  tapered  ott"  to  the  point 
these  will  not  injure  the  plants.  As  soon  as  the  If  the  wood  be  cut  away  all  round,  to  the  thick- 
ground  is  dry  at  tofi,  hoe  dee/i  amongst  the  plants  ;  ness  of  a  dollar,  and  iron  put  round  in  its  stead, 
hoe  again  in  about  ten  days  ;  ai.d  again  in  anoth-  it  makes  a  very  complete  tool.  The  iron  becomes 
cr  ten  days  ;  and,  anout  the   first  week  in  May,  bright,  and  the  earth  does  not  adhere  to   it,  as  it 

^  or  in  the   second  at  latest,  you  will  begin   to  cut  doesto  wood.     Haviugthe  plant  in  one  hand,  and 

ed" their  headT at  this  season.  J'^'iy  ot  this  plant,  j Biocoli  to  eat.  The  heads  will  come  in  one  after  the  stick  in  the  other,  make  a  hole  suitable  to  the 
for  the  fall,  may  be  enough  ;  and  they  ought  to  another  ;  and,  recollect,  that  youhave  110  heads,  root  that  it  is  to  receive.  Put  m  the  root  in  such 
be  planted  oui  in  the  South  Border  m  order  to  be| ^hich  is  nearly  4  a  day  fur  a  month' ;  and  this,,  way  as  that  the  earth,  when  pressed  in,  will  be  on 
kept  as  cool  as  possible.  The  w/iiVf  sort  is  deem- j  you  will  observe,  at  a  season,  when  people  are  la  level  with  the  butt-ends  of  the  lower,  or  outward 
cd  the   handsomest;  but,    the   others  are    ?«ore!  j^iad  to  ij/j/ dock-leaves  to  cat  !     When   we  talk  leavesof  the  plant    Let  the  plant  be  rather  higher 

hardy. '1  o  have  Brocoli  in  the  sjtring  ;  that   is  '■  of  trouble,  what  is  trouble  but  labour  ;  and  what  than  lower  than  this  ;  for,  care  must  be  taken  not 

to  sa> ,  in  May  ^for  New  York)  is  the  thing  ! — lis  labour  but  a  thing  lo  be  bought  ?  I  am  suppo-  to  put  the  plant  so  low  as  for  the  earth  to  fall,  or 
The  thing  ?«ai/  be  done  ;  for  I  had  some  pretty  l^ing  a  case  where  a  ^arrff/'ur  is  kept  ;  and,  pray,,  be  washed,  into  the /;far<  of  the  plant,  nor  even 
goftd  in  May  181b.— bow  \nJune.  Transplant  in  what  has  he  else  to  do  ■"  But,  suppose  a  man  tojinto  the  insideof  the  bottom  leaves.  The  stem  ot 
July;  put  tiie  plants  at  2i  leet  apart.  Till  well ,  be  hired  expressly,  would  he  not  go  to  the  wood  |  a  cabbage,  and  stems  of  all  the  cabbage  kind, 
betucei.  ;  and  earth  up  the  steins  of  the  plantKia„(i  „et  the  materials  and  make  the  lattice  worklscnd  out  roots  from  all  the  parts  ot  them  that  are 
in  August.  They  will  be  very  tall  and  stout,  n-H\n  a  day  ?  Would  it  take  him  more  than  anoth- i  put  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is  good, 
good  ground,  in  November;  and  a  sharp  frost  or  er  day  to  lay  on  the  straw  ?  Here,  then,  are  Myo;  therefore,  to  plant  as  deep  as  you  can  without 
two  V,  ill  not  hurt  them.  But,  to  keep  t\n^n\  dinars  ;  and,  supposing  the  straw  and  the  stakes  {injury  to  the  leaves. — The  next  consideration  is, 
throuu"  the  winter  is  a  troublesome  thing  Nev-  m,d  jjoles  and  rods  lobe  bought,  the  straw  would  the  fastening  of  the  fitant  in  the  ground.  I  can 
ertueass,  to  have  them  at  New  York  or  Boston  be  nearly  as  good  for  huer  afterwards,  and  the  not  da  better  than  repeat  here  what  I  have  saic 
i«  TViu!/,  and,  at   Philadelphia  late  m   ^/''i/ ;  to  poles,  stakes  and  rods  would  last  for  many  years,  '  '"       '     "       '  "  u.  o,^  „_,i 

have  something   little    short  of  a  cauhilower  at  if  tied  up  in  bundles  and  laid  safely  away  from 


winter  to  winter. 

200.     BLF.^NET  is  a  vvell  known  grass,  or  cat- 


that  season  is  worth  some  trouble,  and  even  .soni 

expense;  for,  at  that  very  season,  the  people  of 

KewYork,  are  carrying  home  nvild  dock  /fi/iif«| tie  plant.     It  is  used  by   some  in   salat  s.     When 

front    market,  bought   at  three  or  four   cents  a^bruistd,  or  cut,  it  smells  like  cucumber.     It  is  a 

hiiidiul  !      I'his  is  the  way  to  go  to  work  to  have  perennial,  and  a  very  poor  thing. 

Bioe oil  at  this  season.     Five  rows,  across  one  ot  j     201.     CABBAGE. — The  way  to  raise  Cabbage 

the  I-tuts  in  the  garden,  will  contain   110  plants.] Plants  in  a.  hot-bed   has  been  given  in  Paragraphs 

The  space  thev  will  occupy  will  be  56  feet  long,  ,77  to  96. — In  the  open  ground  you  may  put   your 


in  my  Year's  Residence,  Paragraphs  83  and  84  : 
"  The  hole  is  made  deeper  than  the  length  of  the 
"roots;  but  the  root  should  not  be  be?it  at  the 
"point,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Then,  while  one 
"  handholds  the  plant,  withits  root  in  the  hole, 
"  the  other  hand  applies  the  setting  stick  to  the 
"  earth  on  one  sioe  of  the  hole,  the  stick  being 
"  held  in  such  a  wa'V  as  to  form  a  sharp  triangle 
"  with  the  plant.  Then, pushing  the  stick  down, 
"  so  that  its  point  go  a  little  dee/ier  than  the 
/loint   of  the  root,  and  i^iving   it  a  little  twist. 


and  lOi  feet  wide  from  out-sidt  row  to   out-side 'seed  rows    at   six   inches  distance,  and   put  the      ,  .,  ,_        _ 

row.  Now,  all  this  6/juce  must  have  a  covering\iefiA&  thin  \\\  the  row.  As  soon  as  uo,  thin  the'"  it  presses  the  earth  against  the /ic/w^,  or  bottom 
during  the  time  that  the  ground  is  completely  j  plants  to  three  inches  in  the  row.  "  The  next  "  of  the  root."  And  thus  all  is  safe,  and  the 
locki't  uli  by  the  irost.     And   this   is  the  way  to'thing  is  trunsfilantin^  ;  and  I  will  speak   of  tnat  plant  is  sure  to  grow.     The   general,  and  al  nost 

■       '    '•        ■ •  'universal,    fault,  is,    that  the  plante,,  wncn   he 

has  put  the  root  into  the  hole,  draws  the  earth  up 
against    the  u/i/ier  fiart  of  the   root,  and,  if  he 
^.^^ .„ _   press  pretty  well  there,  he  thinks  tliat  the  plant- 
Read  Those  paiagfaphs' carefuTfy  again,  and  bear  I  ini-  Is  well  done.     But,  it  is  the  point  of  the  root 


co\erit.     beiore  the  ground  Oe  hard   frozen,  put  before  I  speak  of  seasons,  sorts,  and   presirving 
some  stout  stakes  in  the  ground  on  both  out-sides  j  during  winter. — Of  the  prepaiation  and  state  of 
of  iiie  out  side  rows,  and  at  about  a  footlrom  theithe  giound,  and  of  the  proper  weather,  fortrans 
stems  of  the  plants.     Let  these   stakes  be  about  planting,  I  have  spoken  in  Paragraphs  169  to  17 
Sk  fcot  higher  than   the  to/is  of  the  leaves   of  the 
plants  ;  and  that  will  mate  tne  stakes  about  four 
feci  high.     Let  tiiese  stakes  (which   shouia  not 
be  less  than  three  inches  through)  have  a  fork  aX 

the    upper  end  to  lodge  a  pole  upon  to  go  from 

stakf  to  stakt  acrocs  the  filanluiion.     That  the.se 

poles   may    not  bend   in  the   middle,  by  and  by, 

wb'.i  the  covering  is  put  on,  put  another  row   ot 

forked  stakes  along  the  middle,  or  near  the  mid- 
dle   0!  the   plantation.     From    out-side     row    Oi 

stake.-!   to  out  side  of  s'akes  wi.l  t     twelve   feet 

aid  a  half.     The  stakes  are  to  be  four  feel  asLu- 

dtr  in  the  long  rows,  and  they  will  be   about   six 

fei  t   asuiiuer   across  the    plaiita:  lou.     Lay   stout 

po'   s  acros.s,  anti  let  each  pole  rest  in  the  forko 

of  tie  three  stakes.      Ihen  tie   some    stout  rods 

longways  upon  the  poles,  at  about   nine  inches 

from  eaca  oiher.     Then  some  small   rods  across 

them  at  nine  inches  from  each  other.     T'r.en  tie 

sn:.i.i-  lods  along  the  i'.'es  and  at  the  end;.   fro!i, 

staKC  to  sialic,  nine  inche;-:   apart,   and  ipric  at 

rods  against  these,  nine  inches  apart.    Thus  you 


their  contents  in  mind.  But,  to  have  fi)ie  cab 
bages,  of  any  sort,  the  plants  mnst  be  twice  trans- 
planted. First,  they  should  be  taken  from  the 
seed  bed  (where  they  have  been  sown  in  drills 
near  to  each  other,)  and  put  out  into  fresh-dug, 
well  broken  ground,  at  six  inches  apart  every 
way.  Phis  isct'led /;r;citmg-  oiU.  by  standing 
here  abou  lifteen or  twenty  davi,  they  get  stra  gnt 
aiicl  strong,  stand  erect,  and  have  a  straight  and 
stout  stem.  Out  of  this  plantation  they  comr 
nearly  all  of  a  size  ;  the  roots  of  ail  are  in  tlie 
same  state';  and,  they  strike  quicker  into  the 
giound  where  they  are  to  stand  for  a  crop  — 
but,  if  you  d<i  not,  whether  from  negligence  oi' 
want  of  time,  prick  your  plants  out,  choose  tiie 
strongest,  ii  you  do  not  want  thorn  all  ;  and, 
..t  any  rate,  do  not  plant  strong  and  weak  p"0 
.iiiscuousiy,  bur  put  each  by  themselves.  If  you 
do  not  i>ire7ja' toprickout,  leave  the  planes,  thin 


against  which  the  earth  ought  to  be  pressed,  for 
there  the  fiores  are  ;  and,  if  they  do  not  touch  the 
earth  closely,  the  plant  will  not  thrive.  To  know 
whether  j  ou  have  fastened  tlie  plant  well  in  the 
ground,  take  the  tip  of  one  of  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  between  you-  finger  and  thumb.  Give  a 
puil.  If  the  plant  resist  the  pull,  so  far  as  forthe 
bit  of  leaf  to  come  away,  the  plant  is  properly 
fastened  in  £!icgniund;  but,  if  the  pull  bring  up 
the  plant  ;  iaen  y'JU  may  be  sure  chat  the- plant- 
ing is  not  well  done.  The  point  of  the  stick  on-;ht 
to  twist  and  press  the  earth  up  close  to  rlie  fioint 
of  the  root  ;  so  that 'here  be  no  hollow  thc-e. — 
Pressing  the  oarth  up  against  the  stem  ol  the 
plant  IS  of  lilt!,  ase.  As  to  distances  th'-y  mast 
be  proport.niedto  the  sir.*!:  vhi'.h  the  caj.jages 
usually  come  to  ;  ai.l  .:•    (difFereiice  oi  soil 

out  of  theijurMioi/  .  i.i.-:,  witn  the  sort.  How- 
ever, f>:-th'verv  ,mall  ;,-ovts,  the   ■■'.arty    D  uarf 


7;,rinthes.ea  bed,  and  hoe  deep  oelweca  thcui  land  Ea>-iy    .'x-a  Green,  a  foot  apart^n  aii  airec- 
while  they  standthere.    Besides  this  you  may  pass  'tions  Is  enough  ;  for  there  is  no  occasion  to  waste 
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garden  ground  ;  and  you  do  not  want  such  things  place.  The  barn  is  worse.  The  cabbages  get 
to  stand  long,  raid  the  plants  are  in  plenty  as  to  /lutrid  parts  about  them.  If  green  vegetables  be 
number.  The  next  size  is  the  iinWy  J'c"''t",  which  not  fed  from  the  earth,  and  be  in  an  unfrozen 
may  have  16  inches  every  way.  The  Sugar  /oo/  state,  they  will  either  witlicj-  or  rot.  Nothing  i» 
may  have  20  inches.  The  Battersea  and  6'ayoy  i  nastier  than /;««;■«/ cabbage  ;  and  one  rotten  cab- 
two  feet  and  a  half.  The  large  sorts,  as  theibage  wilU-omniunicateitsoflensiveness  to  a  whole 
Drum-head  and  others,  3  feet  at  least. — Now,  parcel.  Pita  you  cannot  open  in  winter.  To 
■wivli  regard  to  Hi' /u^'f,  keep  the  ground  clear  Cii  turn  t/ir  /leacls  down  and  cover  them  with  earth 
■weeds.  But,  whether  there  be  weeds  or  not,  [while  the  root  stands  up  in  the  air,  is  liable  to  the 
hoe  between  the  plants  in  ten  da\s  after  they  are '  same  objection.  The  cabbages  are  pretty  safe  ; 
planted.  The  reasons  for  this  are  amply  stated  but  you  cannot  §r<  ar  Me;"  during  the  winter.  I 
jn  Paragraphs  176  to  186.     You  <  annot  dig  be- ^  have  tried  all  the  ways  that  I  ever  saw  practised 


twecn  thr  plants,  which  stand  at  the  smallest  dis- 
tances ;  but  you  may,  and  ought,  to  dig  once,  if 
not  twice,  during  their  growtli,  bctwL-en  all  the 
rest.  To  prevent  a  sudden  check  by  breaking  all 
the  roots  at  once,  in  hot  weather,  digfX'tr;/  ot/ier 
interval,  leave  the  rest,  and  dis  them  a  week 
later.  All  the  larger  sorts  of  cabbages  should, 
about  the  time  that  their  heads  arc  beginning  to 
form,  be  earthed  up  ;  that  is,  have  the  earth  from 
the  surface  drawn  up  against  the  stem  ;  .and,  the 
taUer  the  plants  are,  the  more  necessary  this  is, 
and  the  higher  should  the  earth  be  drawn.  After 
the  earth  has  been  thus  drawn  up  from  the  sur- 
face, dig,  or  hoe  deefi,  the  rest  of  the  ground. — 
Thus  the  crop  will  be  brought  to  peifection. — As 
t0  6o;W,  the  earliest  is  the  £«)•/!/  Uivarf  {some- 
tlnits  caWedthe  Harly  dulisOury  ; J  the  next  is 
the  JUarltj  Sea  Green;  then  comes  the  Early 
York.  Perhaps  any  cne  of  them  may  do  ;  but 
the  first  will  head  ten  days  sooner  than  the  last. 
The  Sugar-loaf,  sweetest  and  richest  of  all  cab- 
bages, if  sown  and  transplanted  when  Early 
Yorks  are,  will  head  nearly  a  month  later.  It  is 
an  excellent  cabbage  to  come  in,  in  July  and 
August.  Some  sown  three  weeks  later  will  carry 
you  through  September  and  October  ;  and  some 
sown  in  June  and  transplanted  in  July,  will  carry 
you  on  till  Christmas.  For  the  winter  use,  there 
really  needs  nothing  hwtihe Dwarf  Green  Savoy. 
When  good  and  true  to  kind  it  is  very  much 
curled  and  of  a  very  deep  green.  It  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  at  all  warm,  and 
planted  out  as  soon  as  stout  enough.  By  No- 
vember it  will  have  large  and  close  heads  weigh- 
ing from  5  to  S  pounds  each.  This  is  the  best  of 
all  winter-cabbages.  If  you  have  Drum  heads,  or 
othei  large  cabbages,  the  time  of  sowing  and  that 
of  transplanting  are  the  same  as  those  tor  the 
Savoy.     But,  let  me  observe  here,  that  the  early 


or  that  I  ever  heard  of;  the  following  method 
I  found  to  answer  every  purpose :  it  is  the  s;i  • 
rest  preservation,  and  gives  the  least  troubU, 
whether  in  the  putting  together  or  in  the  taking 
away  for  use. — Lay  out  a  piece  of  ground,  four 
feet  wide,  and  in  length  proportioned  to  your 
quantity  of  cabbage  to  be  preserved.  Dig,  on 
each  side  of  it,  a  little  trench,  a  foot  deep,  and 
throw  the  earth  up  on  the  four  feet  bed.  Make 
the  top  of  the  bed  level  and  smooth.  Lay  some 
poles,  or  old  rails,  at  a  foot  apart,  long-ways, 
upon  the  bed.  Then  put  some  smaller  poles,  or 
stout  sticks  cross  ways  on  the  rails  or  poles,  and 
put  these  last  at  five  or  six  inches  apart.  Upon 
these  lay,  corn-stalks,  broom-corn  stalks, or  twigs 
or  brush  of  trees,  not  very  thick,  but  sufficiently 
thick  just  to  cover  all  over.  Make  the  top  flat 
and  smooth.  Then,  just  as  the  frost  is  about  to 
lock  uji  the  earth,  take  up  the  cabbages,  knock  all 
dirt  out  of  their  roots,  take  off  all  dead  or  yellow 
looking  leaves,  and  some  of  the  out  side  leaves 
besides  ;  put  the  cabbages,  head  downwards, 
upon  the  bed,  with  their  roots  sticking  up  ;  and 
cover  them  with  straw  so  thick  as  for  the  stra 


the  breaking-up  comes,  take  off  the  covering,  and 
stir  the  ground  (as  sown  as  dry,)  by  hoeing, 
amongst  the  stumps.  They  should  be  placed  in 
an  early  s/iot  ;  in  one  of  the  warmest  places  you 
have ;  and  they  will  give  you  (at  New  York)  an 
abundance  of  fine  greens  towards  the  end  of  April, 
when  a  hmdful  of  wild  dock-leaves  sells  in  New 
York  market  for  sixpence  York  money,  which  is 

rather  more  than  an  English  three   pence. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  saving  of  cabbage  seed.  The 
cabbage  is  a  biennial.  It  brings  its  flower  and  its 
seed  the  second  year.  To  have  cabbage  seed, 
therefore,  you  must  preserve  the  cabbage,  head, 
root  and  all,  throughout  the  winter  ;  and  this 
must  be  done,  either  in  a  cellar,  or,  under  cover- 
ing of  some  sort  out  of  doors;  for,  the  root  must 
be  kept  in  the  ground  all  ■winter.  It  is  possible, 
and,  I  think,  likely,  that  seed  from  the  stump  is 
just  as  good  as  any  ;  but  as  one  single  cabbage 
will  give  seed  enough  for  any  garden  for  three, 
four,  or  five  years,  the  little  pains  that  the  preser- 
vation can  require  isnot  worth  the  smallest  risk. 
As  to  the  quantity  of  cabbages  wanted  for  a  fami- 
ly, it  must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  family  and  on 
their  taste. 

202.  CALABASH.  An  annual.  Cultivated 
like  the  Ci/CM;«6er,  which  see. 

203.  CALE. — This  is  of  the  cabbage  kind. 
There  are  several  sorts  of  it ;  and,  it  is,  in  all  re- 
spects, propagated  and  cultivated  like  the  Green 
Savoy,  which  see  under  Cabbage. — The  Cale 
does  not  head,  or  have,  but  sends  forth  a  loose, 
open  top,  which  in  England,  is  used  after  the 
frost  has  pinched  it,  and  then  it  sends  out  side- 
shoots  from  its  tall  stem,  which  it  continues  to  do 
■f  kept  cropped,  till   May.     In  mild  winter   cli- 


sorts  of  cabbage  keep, during  winter,  as  well  as  all  wet  that  may  come  from  occasional  rains  or 
the  large,  late  sorts.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose,  meltings  of  snow  ;  and  the  little  ditches  on  the 
that  those  cabbages  only,  which  will  not  come  to  sides  ot  the  bed  keep  the  bed  itself  free  from 
pertection  till  the  approach  of  winter,  will   ^ct-/;  i  being  soaked  with  wet.     Even  if  deep  snowscome 


nvell.  The  Early  York,  sown  in  June,  will  be 
right  hard  in  November,  and  will  kf-ep  as  well  as 
the  Drum-head,  or  any  of  the  coarse  and  strong- 
smelling  cabbages,     The  Early  Yorks  are  not  so 


big  as  fhe  Drum-heads  ;  but,  observe,  that  astheilarly  in  woody  countries,  may  be  stacked  and  pre- 
foimer  require  but  16   inches  distance,  and  thcj served  in  this  way,  at  a  very  trifling  expense.    In 


latter  3  het.  Jive  of  the  former  stand  on  the 
ground  of  one  of  the  latter  So  that,  perhaps, 
the  Early  Yorks  will  be  the  largest  crop  after  all. 
I  have  tried  the  keeping  of  both  :  and  1  know, 
that  the  tine  cabbages  keep  as  well  as  the  coarse 
ones.  The  Ned  Cabbage  is  raised  and  cultivated 
in  the  same  season  and  same  manner  as  the 
Greeyi  Savoy. — There  are  many  other  sorts  of 
cabbage,  early  as  well  aslate  ;  and  they  may  be 
tried  ;  butthose  above-mentioned  are  certainly 
sorts  enough  for  any  family. — The  preserving  of 
cabbages  during  the  wmter  is  all  that  remains  to 


come  up  nearly  to  the  root  of  the  cabbage.  Do''iiates  it  is  very  useful  and  pleasant.  It  does  not 
not  pack  them  quite  close.  It  is  better  if  theyjgtt  rotted  by  the  successive  freezings  and  thaw- 
uo  not  touch  each  other  much.  Lay  some  bitsof|'ngs,  as  cabbages  do.  It  is  always  green  and 
wood,  or  brush-wood,  to  prevent  the  straw  from  I  ti'^sh.  Backward  planted  savoys,  may,  perhaps 
blowing  off.  If  the  frost  catch  you,  before  you  i  be  as  good  ;  but  the  Cale  is  very  good  too.  It 
have  got  the  cabbages  up,  cut  them  off  close   to]  will,  I  dare  say,  stand  throughout  some  winters  as 

far  North  as  Philadelphia.  It  is  worth  trying; 
for  greens  are  very  pleasant  in  winter. — The 
Curled  Cale  is  the  best. — Its  seed  is  saved  like 
that  of  the  cabbage. — There  is  a  sort  of  Cale 
called  Boorcole,  and  a  whole  list  of  things  of 
somewhat  the  same  kind,  but  to  name  them 
would  be  of  no  use. 

204.  CALE  (Sea.)— This  is  a  capital  article. 
Inferior  in  point  of  quality  to  no  vegetable  but 
the  Asfiaragus,  superior  to  that  in  merit  of 
earliness  ;  and,  though  of  the  easiest  possible  pro- 
pagation and  cultivation,  I  have  never  seen  any 
of  it  in  America. — It  is  propagated  by  sffrf,  and 
also  by  offsets.  The  seed  may  be  sown,  or  the 
young  plants  (at  a  year  old)  planted,  or  the  offsets 
(little  shoots  from  the  sides  of  the  stems)  planted 
on  the  spot  where  the  crop  is  to  be  produced. — 
The  mode  of  cultivation  is  in  beds,  precisely  the 
same  in  all  respects  as  ylsjiaragus  ;  except  that 
the  Cale  may  be  begun  upon  the  second  year. 
Cover  the  beds  r/iiVX- with  litter  in  winter;  so  that 
the  frost  may  not  enter  very  deep  ;  and,  in  .\pril 
(Long  Island)  vou  will  have  plenty. — The  moment 
it  peeps  out,  cut  it,  and  you  have  a   white  stalk 


the  ground,  and  let  the  stumps,  instead  of  the 
roots,  stick  up  through  the  straw. — Out  of  this 
stack  you  will  take  your  cabbages  perfectly  green 
and  good  in  the  spring,  when  the  frost  breaks  up  ; 
and  to  this  stack  you  can,  at  all  times  in  the  win- 
ter, go,  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  get  your 
cabbages  for  use,  which  you  can  to  no  other  spe- 
cies of  conservatory  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of. 
The /io//oOT  part  below  the  cabbages  takes   away 


and  lie  for  months,  as  in  Nova-Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Canada,  it  is  only  removing  the 
snow  a  little  ;  and  here  are  the  cabbages  always 
fresh    and   good. — Immense    quantities,    particu- 


fields  the  side  trenches  would  be  made  with  the 
plough  ;  poles,  in  such  a  case,  are  of  all  sizes, 
always  at  iiand  ;  and,  «wa//  brush  wood  might  do 
very  well  instead  of  straw,  _/!>-boughs,  laurel- 
boughs,  or  ccrfur-boughs,  would  certainly  do  bet- 


ter than  straw  ;  and  where  is  the  spot  in  America,  iseven  or  eight  inches  long,  which  is  cooked  just 
which  has  not  one  of  these  three? — C'u66a_g-e  |as  asparagus  is,  and  is  all  eaten  from  top  to  bot- 
Stumps  are  also  to  be  preserved  ;  for  they  are  torn.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  sea  beach  ; 
very  useful  in  the  spring.  You  have  been  cut- j and  is  as  hardy  as  any  weed  that  grows.  Instead 
ting  cabbages  to  eat  in  tJctober  and  November,  of  earth  you  may,  if  convenient,  lay  sand  (and 
-■      ■  ' '  -■  •       especially  sfa  sararf J  for  it  to  shoot   up   through. 


You  leave  the   stumps  standing,  no  mutter   what 
be  the  sort.     Take  them  up  before  the  frost  sets 


be  treated  of  under  the  word  cabbage  ;  butas'in  :  trim  off"  the  long  roots,  and  lay  the  stumps  in 
every  reader  must  know,  it  is  a  matter  of  great] the  ground,  in  a  sloping  direction,  row  behind 
importance;  for,  on  it  depends  th<j  supply  of  cab  .row,  with  their  heads  four  or  five  inches  out  of 
bages  ior  four  months  in  the  year.  North  of  Vir-  ground.  When  the  frost  has  just  «f?  in  in  earnest, 
ginia  and  South  of  Boston,  and  for«/jf  months  in  and  not  before,  cover  the  stumps  all  over  a  foot 
the  year  when  you  get  as  far  North  as  the  Pro-  thick  or  more,  with  straw,  with  corn-stalks,  or 
vince  of  New  Brunswick — The  cellar  is  a  poori  with  ever-green  boughs  of  some  sort.    As  soon  as 


It  may  be  moved  at  any  age  of  the  plant.  Any 
old  stump  of  it  will  grow.  After  you  leave  off 
cutting  it  in  the  spring,  it  goes  shooting  on,  and, 
during  the  summer  it  bears  seed.  In  the  fall  the 
stalks  are  cut  down,  and  you  proceed  with  the 
oeds  as  with  those  of  Asparagus, —  Two  beds 
across  any  one  of  the  plats  are  enough  for  any 
fair.ily. — This  is,  unquestionably  (after  the  Aspa- 
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i-agus)  the  very  best  garden  vegetable  that  grow 
Sca-Caie  may  be  had  at  any  time  in  winter,  as 
easily  as  Asparagus  (which  see,)  and  with  less 
care.  The  roots  may  be  dug  uj)  in  the  tall  and 
thrown  under  any  shed  with  litter,  or  straw,  over 
Iheni,  till  you  want  them.  The  earth  in  the  hot- 
bed must  be  dcc/u-r  than  for  Asparagus  :  that  is 
all  the  difference.— The  seed  is  saved  as  easily 
as  that  of  Asparagus. 

205.  CAMOiMiLE  is  a  medicinal  herb  of 
great  use.  It  is  a  perennial,  and,  though  it  may 
be  propagated  from  seed,  it  is  easiest  propagated 
bv  parting  the  roots.  One  little  bit  of  root  will 
soon  make  a  bed  sufficient  for  a  garden.  The 
Jiovjers  are  used  in  medicine.  They  should  be 
gathered  before  they  begin  to  fade  ;  and  be  dried 
in  a  gentle  sun,  or  in  shade  ;  and  then  put  by,  in 
paper  bags,  in  a  dj'v  place. 

2U6.  CAPSICUM  (or  Peppers.;— An  annual 
plant,  sown  early  in  tine  earth,  in  drills  a  loot 
apart,  and  at  six  inches  apart  in  the  drills.  It  is 
hanilsonie  as  a  Jiower,  and  its  pods  are  used  as  a 
pict  le. 

207.  CARAWAY. — The  seeds  are  used  in 
cakes.  The  plant  is  an  annual.  Sow  in  the 
spring,  in  fine  rich  ground,  and  leave  the  plants 
eigt  .  inches  apart  each  way. 

208.  CAKROT.— Read  the  Article  Beet;  for, 
the  same  season,  same  soil,  same  manure,  same 
prej  auuion  for  sowing,  same  distances,  same  inter- 
cultivation,  same  time  of  taking  up,  and  mode 
«f  preserving  the  crop,  all  belong  to  the  Carrot. 
— About  the  same  quantity  also  is  enough  for  a 
large  family. — Some  fine  roots  may  be  carefully 
preserved  to  plant  out  for  seed  in  the  spring;  and 
the  seed  should  be  taken  only  from  the  centre 
seed  stalks  of  the  carrots ;  for  that  is  the  finest. 
The  mark  of  a  good  kind  of  seed,  is,  dee/i-red 
colour  of  the  tap.  The  paler  ones  are  degene 
rate  ;  and  the  yellow  ones  are  fast  going  back  to 
the  wild  carrot.  Some  people  consider  that  there 
are  two  sorts  :  I  never  could  discover  any  ditfe 
rence  in  the  plants  coming  from  seed  of  what  has 
been  called  the  two  sort.  A  Cow  will  nearly 
double  htr  milk,  if  taken  from  common  pasture 
in  October,  and  fed  well  on  carrot  greens,  or  tops  ; 
and  they  may,  at  this  season,  be  cut  off  for  that 
purpose.  They  will  shoot  a  little  again  before 
the  time  for  taking  the  carrots  up  ;  but,  that  is 
of  no  consequence.  These  shoots  can  be  cut  off 
before  the  carrots  be  put  away  for  winter.  Car 
rots  will  transplant  like  Beets  ;  but,  they  grow 
still  more  forked  than  the  Beet  in  this  case. — 
They  do,  however,  grow  large  and  heavy  in  thi.^ 
way.  1  have  had  some  weigh  more  than  three 
pounds. 

2U9.  CAULIFLOWER.— It  is  not  without 
Dome  difficulty,  that  this  plant  is  brought  to  per- 
fection in  any  country,  where  the  frost  is  severe 
in  winter,  anrt  especially  where  the  summers  are 
as  hot  as  they  are  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  Still  it  may  be  brought  to  perfection. — 
It  is  ■a.cabbuge,  and  the  French  call  it  the  Jioiver- 
cabbuge.  Its  head  is  a  lump  of  rich  pulp,  instead 
of  being,  as  a  cabbage-head  is,  a  parcel  of  leaves 
folding  in  towards  a  centre,  and  lapping  over  each 
other.  The  Cauliflower  is  an  annual  plant.  It 
blows,  and  ripens  its  seed,  during  the  year  th.it  it 
is  sown  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  part  which  is  eaten  is 
not,  as  III  the  cabbage,  a  lump  of  leaves,  but  the 
seed  stalks,  fiods  and  blossoms  in  their  embryo  and 
compact  state,  before  they  expand. — It  is  the  same 
with  Brocoli. — Cauliflowers  may  be  had  to  eat 
in  the  fall,  or  in  the  spring.  The  last  is  the  most 
difficult  to  accomplish  ;  and  I  will,  therefore,  treat 
first  otthe  mcansof  accomplishing  that. — -To  liave 
Cauliflowers  to  eat  in  the  spring,  riiat  is  to  say,  in 
Ju  't,  you  iiH.st  sow  them  in  the  full  ;  for,  they 
will  h  -VP  ■-'  .  eitain  ag-e  before  their  heads  will 
com  .     Vet,  they    are  very  tender.     They    will 


covering,  occasionally  at  least,  of  some  sort ;  and 
the  covering  is,  almost  always  glass,  either  on 
frames  or  in  a  hand-light.  So  tliat,  to  keep  them 
through  an  .'Vmerican  winter,  there  must  not  only 
be  glass,  but  that^/««s  (except  where  you  have  a 
green-house  to  be  kept  warm  by  fire)  must  have  a 
coitering-  in  severe  weather. — Tiiey  require  age, 
ind  yet,  you  must  not  sow  them  too  early  in  the 
fall  ;  for,  if  you  do,  they  will  have  little  heads 
about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  and  go  off  to  seed  at 
once  without  coming  to  a  large  head  at  all.  If  you 
be  too  backward  in  sowing,  tire  heads  do  not  begin 
before  the  great  /teat  comes  ;  and,  in  that  case, 
they  will  not  head  till  the  full. — All  these  circum- 
stances make  the  raising  of  them  tor  spring  use 
very  difficult. — Sow  (Long  Island)  first  lueek,  or 
second  week,  in  September,  in  the  same  manner 
that  you  sow  cabbages.  When  the  plants  have 
lit  leaves,  put  them  in  a  warm  place  in  tlie 
natural  ground,  and  do  not  put  much  dung  in  the 
ground.  The  back  part  of  the  Hot-bed  ground 
would  be  the  place.  Plant  them  six  inches  asun- 
der upon  a  piece  of  ground  that  your  frame  will 
cover  ;  but  do  not  put  on  the  frame,  till  sharfiish 
frosts  begin  to  come.  Then  put  it  on,  and, 
whenever  you  expect  a  frost,  put  over  the  lights 
at  night.  If  there  be  much  ram,  keep  the  lights 
on,  but  give  plenty  of  air.  Take  the  lights  off 
wlienever  you  can.  When  the /;a;-rf  frost  comes, 
put  long  dung  from  the  stable  very  thick  all  round 
the  frame  up  to  the  very  top  ot  it,  and  extend- 
ing a  yard  wide  ;  and,  in  severe  weather,  cover 
the  glass  with  a  mat,  or  old  carpet  first ;  then  put 
stravv  upon  the  mat  ;  and  then  cover  the  straw 
with  another  mat.  But,  mind,  they  must  be  kept 
in  the  dark  as  little  as  possible.  When  the  sun  is 
out,  they  must  have  it  ;  and,  in  mild  days,  they 
must  have  a  great  deal  of  air.  When  there  is  an 
occasional  thawing  day,  take  the  lights  ojf,  and 
hoe  and  stir  the  ground  ;  for,  they  want  strength 
as  well  as  protection  ;  and  they  must  have  all  the 
air  you  can,  with  safety  to  their  lives,  give  them. 
— Thus  you  go  on  till  within  about  fAj-ee  weeks  of 
the  general  Indian-Corn  Jilanting  season.  By  this 
time  you  may  leave  the  lights  off"  day  and  night 
Ten  days  before  Corn-planting  get  your  ground 
ready,  deeply  dug  and  full  of  rich  manure.  Make 
holes  with  a  spade  ;  remove  each  plant  with  a  ball 
of  earth  about  the  roots  ;  fix  the  plants  well  in  the 
holes  at  twofeet  asunder ;  leave  a  little  dish  round 
each  ;  water  them  with  water  that  runs  out  of  a 
yard  where  cattle  are  kept.  They  love  moisture, 
especially  under  a  hot  sun.  Give  them  this  sort 
of  water,  or  muddy,  stagnant  water,  every  three 
days  in  hot  weather  ;  hoe  and  dig  between  them 
also  ;  and  you  will  have  Cauliflo*.  rs  in  June. — If 
you  have  a  Green  -house,  the  trouble  is  little.  Sow 
as  before.  Put  about  four  plants  in  a  flower-pot 
a  foot  diameter  at  top,  instead  of  putting  under  a 
rame.  They  will  live  in  the  Green  house  like 
other  plants  ;  and  will  be  ready  to  put  out  as 
above-mentioned.  Fifty  plants  are  enough.  They 
are  very  fine  vegetables  ;  but  they  come  not  ear- 
lier than  green  peas. — To  have  Cauliflowers  to 
eat  in  the  fall  is  a  much  easier  matter,  and  then 
they  are,  in  my  opinion  inore  valuable  than  in  the 
spring.  Sow  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  sow  early  cabbages.  Treat  the 
plants  in  the  same  way  ;  put  them  at  two  feet  and 
a  half  distance  ;  you  need  not  now  water  them  ; 
they  will  begin  to  come  early  in  October  ;  and, 
if  any  of  them  have  not  pei-fected  their  heads  when 
the  sharp  frosts  come,  take  them  up  by  the  root, 
hang  them  up  by  the  heels  in  a  warm  part  of  a 
barn,  or  in  a  cellar  ;  they  wiK  get  tolerably  good 
heads;  and  you  will  have  some  of  those  heads  to 
ftaX  at  Christmas. — The  seed,  on  account  of  the 
heat,  is  extremely  difficult  to  save  in  America; 
out,  if  a  tali  CauliUower  ^ere  kept  in  a  Green- 
house  during  winter,  and  put   out  three    ve 


would  bring  good  seed  in  June. — The  (juantity 
ot  this  pLint  must  depend  upon  the  taste  for  it  ; 
but,  it  is  so  much  better  than  the  very  best  of 
cabbages,  that  it  is  woith  some  trouble  to  get  it. 


yl  G  B IC  UL  TURAL  SCUO  OL  S. 

REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    AGRICULTURE 
TO    THE    ASSEMBLY    OF    NEW    YORK. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  respectfully  beg 
leave  to  report,  in  part — 
That  your  committee  consider  the  important 
interest  confided  to  their  care,  as  requiring  at  all 
times,  the  fostering  aid  and  protection  of  the  le- 
gislature— as  well  because  that  agriculture  gives 
employment  to  five  sixths  of  our  population,  as 
that  it  imparts  life  and  vigour  to  every  other  em- 
ployment in  the  commonwealth.  This  duty  is 
rendered  the  more  imperative  at  this  time,  from 
the  competition  we  have  cause  to  apprehend, 
even  in  our  own  ports,  from  the  agricultural  pro- 
ductions of  foreign  countries.  The  wheat  of  the 
Baltic,  and  the  products  of  the  Irish  soil,  are  al- 
ready im'orted  into  our  state.  The  continental- 
peace  has  converted  millions  of  consumers  into 
cultivators  of  food.  The  consequent  depression 
in  the  price   of  labor,  connected  with  the  superi- 


not  endure  a  South  of  England  winter  without  a  before  com-planting  time,    I  am    persuaded,  it 


or  systems  of  European  husbandry,  admonish  us 
of  the  necessity  of  adopting  measures,  in  time,  to 
counteract  the  threatened  evil. 

When  we  consider  that  the  imports  into  the 
United  States  during  the  last  year,  exceeded  the 
exports  of  our  own  productions,  seventeen  mil- 
tionsof  dollars  :  that  our  specie  and  public  stocks 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  country  towards 
meeting  the  deficit  ;  and  that  still  an  awful  ba- 
lance is  annually  accumulating  against  us  in  Eu- 
rope, the  inference  is  irresistible,  that  we  have  to 
choose  only  between  reform  and  ruin.  Among 
the  means  calculated  to  effect  reform,  your  com- 
mittee consider  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
by  the  introduction  of  improved  and  profitable 
systems  of  hasbandry — the  protection  and  en- 
couragement of  domestic  manufactures — and  a  ri- 
gid economy  in  every  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  holding  a  pre-eminent  rank,  and  as  enti- 
tled to  the  peculiar  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
ture. As  the  former  of  these  only,  falls  within 
the  province  of  this  report,  your  committee  beg 
leave  to  explain  their  views  upon  this  subject  at 
leni^th. 

Your  committee  cannot  but  regret,  that  so  little 
has  been  done  to  place  agriculture  upon  the  foot- 
ing which  its  importance  merits.  We  have  schools 
of  law,  of  medicine,  and  of  divinity.  We  have 
schools  of  oratory,  of  music,  and  of  Jancing.  And 
we  have  a  national  school  for  teaching  the  art  of 
war.  The  fine  arts  have  their  teachers,  pupils, 
and  amateurs.  The  shops  of  our  merchants,  me- 
chanics and  artizans,  are  all  schools  of  instruction, 
here  our  youth  are  taught,  by  system  and  rule, 
the  paiticuUr  business  vhicli  they  are  to  toUow. 
Yet  we  have  no  school  of  agriculture, — a  business 
more  complicated  in  its  details,  and  requiring  a 
greater  diversity  of  knowledge,  than  any  art 
which  is  taught.  It  has  been  severely,  but  justly 
remarked,  that  we  rely  on  taking  this  the  natural 
way  as  the  devout  Mahomedansdothe  small  pox; 
and  reg.". ;d  the  tedious  process  of  inoculation  on 
both  as  useless  and  sinful.  Though  agriculture 
is  the  parent  of  the  arts,  and  ihe  mint  whlcn  coins 
our  wealth,  so  modest  has  been  its  pretensions, 
so  humble  its  walk,  and  so  feeble  its  advocu.es, 
that  its  interests  have  occupied  but  a  subordinate 
place  in  the  public  mind.  It  reiTi:>ins,  at  least 
among  us,  without  system,  without  principles, 
without  schools,  und  bl.nost  without  legislative 
patronage.  Millions  are  annually  expended  for 
h^"  prote.- lior.  o;  our  national  commerce.  Ouv 
iiianutacij,  '.s  receive  a  buiin'y,  in  some  cases  ex- 
travagantly high,  by  the  iwiposition  of  duties  up- 
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°n  foreign  goods.  But  our  agriculture  is  lot't^  to 
struggle  for  itself,  against  the  earn  laws  of  Eu- 
rope, unprotected  and  unnoticed. 

Agriculture,  says  an  eminent  statesman,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  breasts  from  which  the  state  de- 
rives support  and  nourishment.  Commerce,  the 
arts,  literature,  manufactures,  ard  the  refinements 
of  social  life,  nay,  the  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
depend  materially  for  their  advancement  upon  the 
progress  of  agricultural  improvement.  "  Britain," 
says  a  late  writer,  "has  hitherto  matched  any 
part  of  the  world,  in  a  knowledge  of  the  arts, 
and  in  the  practice  of  trade  and  manufactures. 
The  origin  of  that  knowledge,  and  the  source  of 
those  practices,"  he  continues,  "  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  traced  to  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture. This  art  forms  the  basis,  or  foundation, 
on  which  all  others  are  reared  ;  and  as  it  is  more 
perfect  in  Britain,  than  in  other  countries,  com- 
merce and  manufactures  have  risen  to  proportion- 
al excellence  "  To  show  the  governing  influence 
of  agriculture,  upon  the  moral  and  political  con 
dition  of  society,  we  have  but  to  turn  our  eyes  to 
Europe.  The  "Campania  of  Home,  which  once 
vas  a  garden,  and  Ijoasted  of  more  than  twenty 
cities,  is  now  a  noisome  waste  ;  and  the  character 
of  its  few  inhabitants  have  degenerated  as  its  ag- 
riculture has  declined.  Sicily,  once  the  granary 
of  imperial  Rome,  has,  like  its  mistress,  become 
unproductive,  effeminate  and  debased.  And  yet 
the  soil  of  both  the  Campania,  and  of  Sicily,  are 
celebrated  for  their  fertility.  Look  to  Spain,  to 
Portugal,  and  to  European  Turkey.  Why  ha\'e 
commerce,  the  arts  and  learning,  languished  in 
those  countries  for  centuries  ?  Because  agricul- 
ture their  nursing  mother,  has  been  neglected  and 
degraded. 

If,  then,  agriculture  is  the  fountain  from  whose 
abundant  streams  every  portion  of  our  country  is 
watered  and  enriched, — how  important  is  it  that 
we  should  watch  over  it  with  a  paternal  care — 
that  we  should  disseminate  its  improvements,  and 
endeavour  to  multiply  its  blessings  ; — that  we 
should  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  a  liberal  and 
fashionable  study,  and  call  in  the  aid  of  science, 
and  of  approved  experience,  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  its  usefulness.  To  effect  these  desira 
ble  ends,  your  committee  respectfully  recommend, 
that  a  law  be  passed,  for  estaljlishing  a  school  of 
agriculture,  for  the  education  of  our  young  men 
in  the  ))ractice  and  thcoi-y  of  husbandry. 

We  may  be  told,  that  we  are  venturing  on  an 
untried  experiment  ;  that  we  have  no  precedent 
to  guide  us  ;  and,  that  did  schools  of  agriculture 
promise  important  l)enefitstoa  state,  they  would 
long  since  have  been  multiplied  in  other  countries. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  inducements 
to  disseminate  knowledge  among  the  agricultui'al 
pl'.ii^s,  are  no  where  so  strong  as  in  the  United 
States;  and  that  what  is  deemed  salutary  here, 
may  be  dangerous  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan 
tic.  There,  the  few,  who  constitute  ths  privi- 
leged classes,  are  tlie  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and 
rely,  for  the  preservation  of  their  power  and  their 
wealth,  u])on  the  comparative  ignorance  and  de- 
pression of  the  many.  Here,  those  who  till,  are 
the  owners  of  the  .soil,  and  the  legitimate  deposi- 
taries of  power  ;  and  the  purity  and  permanancy 
of  our  political  institutions,  are  based  upon  their 
intelligeiice  and  virtue.  In  Great  Britain,  the  want 
of  agricultural  schools  has  been  supplied,  by  in- 
dividual liljevality  and  enterprize.  Many  of  the 
great  landholders,  stimulated  by  an  efficient  na- 
tiinal  board  of  agriculture,  have  iiecome  active 
laborers  in  the  field  of  experiment  ;  and  by  the 
application  of  capital  and  sci^:nce,  have  improved 
the  value  of  their  estates  from  two  to  ten  fold 
The  rent  roll  of  the  Co!  ■  estate,  in  Norfolk,  h 


proprietor,   in  the  period  of  forty   years,   fromi     6.  An  institute  of  agriculture,  the  ireticai  and 

5,000  to  40,000  pounds  per  annum,  and  other  dis- 1  practical. 

tricts  in  a  like  proportion.     And  the  condition  ot'l     This  school,  which  was  established  about  six 


the  tenants  would  be  e  [ually  improved,  but  fo 
the  accumulating  weight  of  taxes  imposed  by  the 
government.  Few  names  stand  higher,  as  public 
benefactors,  than  those  of  Young,  Sinclair,  An- 
derson, Marshall,  Coke,  and  others,  whose  la- 
bors and  talents  have  contributed  to  raise  to  its 
present  state  of  excellence,  the  agricultural  char 
acter  of  Great  Britain.  Yet  individual  means  are 
found  to  be  inadequate  in  Britain,  and  the  govern 
mcnt  is  invoked  to  aid,  by  large  appropriations,  in 
the  work  of  agricultural  improvement.  "  1  boast 
iiot  of  any  particular  patriotism,"  says  the  cele 
brated  Watson,  bishop  of  Landaff,  "  but  I  would 
willingly  pay  my  share  of  twenty  or  thirty  mil- 
lions pounds  sterling  of  public  money,  to  be  ap 
propriated  by  the  legislature,  for  the  agricultural 
improvement  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

But  we  do  not  lack  precedents  :  For  in  spite 
of  the  political  prejudice  which  would  fetter  the 
human  mind,  schools  of  agriculture  have  been  es 
tablished  in  France,  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Italy, 
and  the  Austrian  states.  We  have  an  illustrious 
example  to  encourage  and  to  guide  us,  in  the  es 
tablishment  of  M.  de  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  in 
Switzerland.  Impelled  by  a  belief,  that  agricul- 
ture, in  its  study  and  in  its  practice,  furnishes  the 
best  means  of  developing  the  usefulness  of  man, 
and  of  winning  him  to  virtue,  this  gentleman  un- 
dertook, with  ills  private  means,  to  e-^t.b'ish  ana 
manaj-'e  a  school,  which  should  improve  "  the 
art  (if  cultivation,  and  the  character  of  the  culti- 
vator "  He  encountered  many  difficulties  in  the 
undertaking,  among  which  the  prejudice  of  his 
fellow  citizens  was  not  the  least  formidable.  But 
his  perseverance  has  trWnnphed  o'.erthem  all. 
The  school  prospers.  Several  professors  have 
leen  employed  to  aid  him  in  his  labours,  and  the 
number  of  his  pupils  is  now  only  limited  by  the 
extent  of  his  accommodations. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  detail  some  of  the  pio- 
minent  features  of  this  and  otiier  agricultural 
chools  in  Europe:  For  although  their  orgrniza- 
tion  may  not  be  exacdy  suited  to  our  haljics  and 
political  comlitinn,  they  afford  tolerable  data  for 
;•  own  pra'.'ic  . 

Fhe  establ  shment  of  M  de  Fellenberg,  may 
be  arranged  under  the  folio  >ving  heads : 

1.  A  pattern  tarm,  designed  to  serve  as  a  mo- 
del. This  exhibits  "the  principle  and  the  ap 
plication  of  all  that  has  been  found  advantai;eous, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  accurate  practi- 
cal details." 

2.  An  experimental  farm,  designed  to  advance 
the  progress  of  the  science  and  the  art;  to  assist 
the  labors  of  the  pattern  farm,  and  to  give  exer- 
cise and  instruction  to  the  pupils. 

3.  A  manufactory  of  implements  of  husbandry, 
of  the  most  approved  nvidels,  for  the  use  of  fi 
school,  and  for  sale,  under  the  care  of  a  skiifjl 
m-chanician. 

4.  A  school  of  industry  for  the  poor.  The  boys 
belonging  to  this  school,  taken  from  the  most  in- 
digent classes,  are  gratuitously  instructi'd  by  a 
competent  master,  who  is  constantly  with  them. 

I'hey  are  kept  by  themselves — receive  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  are  taught  agriculture,  and  soiue  me- 
chanic art,  in  shops  attached  to  the  estai)lisiiment 
where  most  of  the  useful  trades  are  carried  on. 

5.  \  boarding  school  foi  the  children  of  afflu 
ence,  who  are  sent  tiither  f-om  tlie  G  r  a  . 
states,  as  well  as  from  the  neighbouring  cantons. 
'File  very  complete  education  which  these  re 
ceive,  uniier  the  eye,  and  in  the  house  of  the  prin 


teen  years  ago,  has  attracted  much  attention  on 
the  continent,  and  has  served  as  a  model  for  oth- 
ers, particularly  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The 
emperor  Alexander  caused  a  detailed  account  of 
it  to  be  presented  to  hiin,  in  1814.  He  was  so 
well  pleased  with  its  plan  and  managemeut,  that 
he  complimented  its  founder  with  an  order  of 
knighthood.  It  is  from  the  re])ort  alluded  to,  that 
the  preceding  abstract  has  been  principally  made. 
The  pupils  of  the  Hofwyl  school,  are  employed 
at  high  salaries,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  to  su- 
perintend and  direct  the  labors  of  agriculture. 
Dr.  Bright,  in  his  recent  travels  in  Hungary,  saw 
one  of  them  who  had  the  superintendance  of  an 
extensive  estate  which  he  visited,  the  products 
uid  revenue  of  which  had  been  quadrupled  in  a 
short  lime,  by  his  judicious  management.  The 
same  traveller  enumerates  eight  schools,  upon 
the  Hofwyl  plan,  which  had  been  established  by 
the  government,  or  by  individuals,  inthe  .\ustrian 
states.  In  these,  the  course  of  study  generally 
lasts  three  years,  in  which  time  the  pupils  are 
instructed  in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  natu- 
ral history,  and  veterinary  medicine  ;  while,  ^ipon 
rge  experimental  farms,  they  are  taught  agri- 
culture, the  management  of  fruit  and  forest  trees; 
and  the  care  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  bees. 

An  agricultural  school  was  among  the  means 
adopted  by  Leopold,  to  meliorate  the  condition 
of  Tuscany  ;  and  that  duchy  is  now  among  the 
best  cultivated  and  most  productive  districts  of 
Europe. 

File  emperor  Napoleon,  among  other  good 
deeds,  organized  and  endowed  the  national  farm 
at  \ltfort.  "  Here,"  says  a  gentleman  who  resi- 
ded some  years  in  France,  "  all  the  branciies  of 
science  connected  with  Agriculture,  are  taught. 
Chemistry,  botany,  the  anatomy  of  cattle,  far- 
r  ery,  with  the  mechanics,  and  as  much  of  geolo- 
gy as  is  known,  and  farm  work  and  domestic 
economy,  in  every  branch,  and  down  to  the  suial- 
lest  article,  are  there  exhiiiited  and  explai:ied. 
It  was  believed  in  iSlO,  that  this  acadeiuy  had 
tended  much  to  enlighten  the  people  of  France, 
on  the  general  subject  of  husbandry — as  well  by 
the  examples  it  gave  of  new  and  improve<i  nia- 
ciiinery,  and  the  most  successful  objects  and 
r.iodes  of  culture — as  by  sending  aoroad  into  the 
provinces,  many  scientific  men,  who  carried  t.ieir 
knowledge  with  the  n,  and  were  essentially  the 
means  of  introducing  new  and  better  practices." 
In  1808  or  1809,  the  king  of  Prussia  est  ijlish 
ed  a  school  of  agriculture  :it  Moegeiin.  In 
twelve  years,  the  value  of  the  farm  was  increased 
from  2,000  to  12,000  rix  doUa-'s.  Van  'Fhaer  is 
the  director,  and  under  hi  ii  th!;ie  are  three  pro- 
fessors— one  for  matiiematics,  chemistry,  and 
geology  ;  one  for  vetLn:iary  knowi^'Uge,  and  a 
tiijra'ior  balaay,  and  ■  !u;  .ise  of  t:ie  diil.  rent  \  ege- 
taL)leprouuctivms  in  the  materia -.iicdica,  as  well 
as  for  entomology.  Besides  these,  an  experien- 
ced ag -Icultu  ivt  is  emijloyed  to  insu-.ict  the  pa 
pils  in  ths  mode  of  applying  science  ii  the  prac- 
tical business  of  husbandry.  There  are  attached 
to  this  institution,  a  botanic  garden,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  Linnxan  sy:.*-'5m,  and  a  repository 
and  maiiufact(-ry  of  agricultural  implements. 

It  is  true,  we  have  not  yet  any  schools  of  agri- 
cu'ture  in  the  United  States,  liutit  may  be  pre- 
dicted, without  the  gift  of  prophecy,  that  we 
shall  not  be  long  without  them.  Their  advanta- 
ges are  becoming  so  self-evident,  and  the  puolic 
attention  is  so  awakened  on  the  subject,  as  in  .lU 


ciual,  terminates  with  a  course  in   the  agricultu-,  irouabiliry  to  leave  to  t.'iii  legislature  only,  the 


ral  institute;  at   the  same  time,  it  forms  p.ip 
who  carry  to  tlie-ir  abodes   the  thcrrfj.;-.il   and 


in  this  way  been  augmented,  by  its  enlightenedipractical  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired. 


privilege  of  deciding,  whether  New-Vork  shall 
take  the  lead  of  her  slaters  in  this,  as  she  has  ta- 
ken the  lead  of  them  in  most  of  the  other  great 
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improvements  which  distinguish  our  day  and 
country.  The  subject  has  been  twite  l)efon;  tlic 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania — a  favourable  report 
has  been  made  in  the  poi)ular  branch  ujjon  it,  and 
the  project  postponed,  but  not  abandoned.  But 
Virginia  has  begun  to  act  in  earnest.  The  society 
of  Albemarle  county,  with  the  late  President 
Madison  at  its  head,  has  appropriated  §1,000  of 
its  funds  towards  endowing  a  professorship  of  ag- 
riculture in  the  university  of  that  state.  They 
have  also  addressed  a  circular  to  the  other  agri- 
cultural societies  in  the  state,  inviting  their  co- 
operation ;  and  have  called  upon  tlie  citizens  of 
the  commonwealth  at  large,  to  aid  by  private 
subscriptions,  restricting  each  to  one  dollar. — 
Their  plan  very  properly  embraces  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory 
of  husbandrv.  "To  the  due  success  of  agricul 
ture,"  saysMr.  Madison,  "theory  and  practice 
are  both  requisite.  They  always  reflect  light  on 
each  other.  If  the  former,  without  the  test  of 
the  latter,  is  a  vain  science  ;  the  latter,  without 
the  enlightened  pit cepis  of  the  former,  is  gene- 
rally enslaved  to  ancient  modes,  however  erro- 
neous, or  at  best  but  too  tardy  and  partial  in 
adopting  salutary  changes.  In  no  instance,  per- 
haps," he  adds,  "  is  habit  more  unyielding,  or  ir- 
rational practices  more  prevalent,  than  among 
those  who  cultivate  the  earth.  And  this  is  the 
more  to  be  lamented,  as  agriculture  is  stiU  so  far 
below  the  attainments  to  which  it  may  fairly  as- 
pire." 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  suggest  some  of 
the  many  advantages  which  are  likely  to  grow 
out  of  tlie  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school 
in  this  slate.     And, 

I^'irst,  to  its  agriculture.  This  school  will  col 
lict  the  best  systems,  and  most  recent  improve- 
ments in  husbandry,  from  Europe  and  America  ; 
analyze  them, — adapt  them  to  our  climate,  our 
soils,  our  productions,  and  our  wants  ; — demon- 
strate their  utility  in  pi-actice,  and  disseminate  a 
knowledge  of  them  into  every  part  of  the  state. 
The  Hofwjl  farm  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  ex- 
tent of  thtse  advantages.  Mr.  Brougham  visi- 
ted this  in  1S16,  and  inquired  minutely  into  its 
details.  Two  years  afterwaids,  he  spoke  in  high 
commendation  of  it  in  a  report  which  he  made 
to  the  BiitiLh  parliament,  upon  the  subject  of 
education.  The  whole  establishment,  he  says, 
comprises  but  214  acres  ;  and  the  average  annu- 
al profit  of  the  pattern  farm  alone,  for  a  period 
of  four  years,  he  found  to  be  836  pounds  sterling, 
or  about  ;;?4,000,  exclusive  of  the  cattle  concern, 
which  was  iiept  separate.  We  are  furnished,  in 
Rees'  Cyclopedia,  with  numerous  statements, 
demonstrating  the  superiority  of  tlie  new  over 
the  old  system  of  husbandry  ;  two  or  three  ot 
■which  shall  be  noticed  in  abstract.  The  first 
comparison  i;;  made  on  a  mixed,  or  grazing,  breed 
ing  and  tillage  farm,  of  314  acres,  in  York. 
Under  the  old  system,  the  net  profits  amounted 
to  £318  10s.  and  under  the  new  system,  the  same 
lands  yielded  a  net  profit  of  £596,  making  a  dil  • 
ference  of  £278  ;  orneariy  lUO  percent,  in  favor 
of  the  new  system  of  liusbandry.  The  second 
cas(  is  that  of  a  tillage  farm,  of  139  acres,  in  Lin- 
colnshire. Under  the  old  system,  the  profits 
weif  £I30, — un'ler  the  new  £452 — Difference  in 
fa -.or  of  the  latter — £322,  or  250  per  cent.  A 
thrd  statement  exhibits  the  profits  of  an  acre  of 
laiid,  being  the  mevlium  of  several  hundred  acres, 
in  Yorkshire,  for  six  years.  Under  the  old  sys- 
tem, the  profit  was  £l.  9s.  3rf. — under  the  new, 
£l7.  6s.  9d,  an  increased  gain  of  more  than  1100 
per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  medium 
profit  of  an  acre  in  tihafjC.  in  England,  is  stated 
at  from  27  to  30  dollars  per  annum. 

\\  r  need  not  '-csort  1 1  Europe  for  evidence  of 
the  disparity  which  exists  between  the  old  and 


new  systems  of  husbandry.  Every  day's  obser- 
vation atVorJs  proof  in  our  own  practice.  Why 
does  the  county  of  Dutchess  outstrip  her  neigh- 
bors in  fertility  and  wealth?  Not  because  nature 
lias  been  more  bountiful  to  her  soil  ;  but  because 
her  farmers  are  better  instructed.  Why,  in])as- 
sitiij  thiough  our  country,  in  any  direction,  do  we 
see  one  farm  twice  or  thrice  as  productive  as 
another,  with  equal  natural  advantages  ?  Thi 
contrast  cannot  be  whpUy  owing  to  indigence,  or 
to  indolence,  in  the  unsuccessful  cultivator.  It 
proceeds  rather  from  the  want  of  method — of 
knowledge.  Knowlege  is  science — and  science  is 
only  precepts  andprinciples  grounded  on  demon- 
stration. 

It  has  been  said,  that  agriculture  is  a  trade,  an 
art,  or  a  *f ic?zfi?.  That  as  a  trade,  it  requil'i■^s 
o  ly  the  exercise  of  bodily  power.  That  as  .> 
art,  it  employs  the  understanding  and  the  judg- 
ment ;  and  that  as  a  science,  it  comprehends  a 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  of  chemistry,  &c. 
lO  far  as  these  are  subservient  to  the  improve- 
ment of  husbandry.  W«  have  many  who  follow 
the  trade,  less  who  practise  the  art,  and  but  few 
who  understand  much  of  the  science. 

The  introduction  and  multiplication  of  impro- 
ed  machinery,  would  be  an  important  benefit 
growing  out  of  this  establishment.  Mr.  Brown, 
an  English  writer  on  husbandry,  and  hisestimate 
has  been  adopted  by  biiiclair,  calculates,  that  a 
profit  of  1,800,000  pounds  sterling,  per  annum, 
woidd  result  to  Great  Britain,  if  one  half  of  the 
grain  raised  in  the  kingdom,  should  be  threshed 
with  theimproved  threshingmills.  Mr.  Burgess, 
in  a  late  address  to  the  Rhode  Island  society  for 
the  promotion  of  industry,  enters  into  a  calcula 
tion  tn  show,  that  the  general  use  of  Wood's  cast 
iron  plough,  would  effect  an  annual  saving,  in 
that  small  state,  of  §8,000.  The  faculty  of  this 
school  would  be  competent  to  investigate  the 
principles,  and  to  test  the  usefulness  of  the  im- 
plements now  in  use,  and  of  those  which  genius 
and  skill  may  hereafter  bring  forth.  Their  opin- 
ions would  inspire  confidenceiu  those  touad  to  be 
uselul,  and  prevent  imposition  and  loss  by  those 
found  to  be  useless.  Genius  would  thus  be  en- 
couraged, and  imposture  put  down.  An  authori- 
ty to  grant  lionorary  rewards,  for  inventions  pro- 
ved to  be  valuable,  could  not  fail  to  facilitate 
iiiiprovement.  A  maiuifactory  would  afford  mod- 
els of  the  best  machinery,  to  those  who  might 
want  to  buy,  and  serve  as  a  school  of  instruction 
to  the  jjupils,  in  tiie  application  of  mechanics. 

An  experimental  farm,  of  the  operations  of 
which,  accurate  details  should  be  kept,  would 
furnish  good  tests  of  the  value  of  grains,  grasses, 
plants  and  animals,  which  may  be  introduced 
from  abroad,  or  but  partially  known  among  us — 
would  instruct  us  in  their  culture  and  manage- 
ment— and  do  much  towards  establishing  general 
snd  salutary  principles  in  the  business  of  husband- 
ry. It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  experiments 
prove  successful.  We  need  to  be  advised  of 
those  which  prove  unsuccessful,  in  order  that  we 
may  avoid  the  erro -s  which  their  results  indicate. 
Errors  in  husbandry  are  not  published  by  the  in- 
dividuals who  commit  them,  because  they  would 
imply  a  want  of  knowledge.  "  The  art  of  agri- 
culture can  never  be  brought  to  its  highest  de- 
cree of  perfection,  or  est:d)li<hed  on  rational  and 
jiierring  principles,  unless  by  means  of  experi- 
ments, accurately  tried  and  properly  persevered 
in.  It  is  full  time,  therefore,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  experimental  farm,  u.ijer  the  sane- 
ion  and  at  the  expense  of  government,  to  bring 
the  art  to  as  great  perfection  as  possible,  by  as- 

rtaining  the  principles  on  which  it  ought  to  be 
conducted."  The  public  would  be  made  ac- 
juainted  ivith  the  important  facts  develop»-d  by 
the  operations  of  this  farm,  through  the  medium 


of  periodical  publications  ;  and  the  students 
would  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  them  orally, 
and  by  their  practice. 

Horticulture  would  be  improved,  and  its  bene- 
fits extended,  by  this  school.  A  knowledge  nf 
grafting,  inoculating,  transplanting  and  pruning 
fruit  trees, — of  the  best  varieties  of  fruit,  and  ot 
culinary  vegetables  and  their  management,  are 
useful  qalifications  to  almost  every  man  in  the 
community,  and  administer  to  his  profit  as  well 
■is  to  his  co.'if  )!■•. 

Secondly.  To  commerce  and  manufactures, 
the  benefits  of  this  school  will  be  in  the  ratio  of 
the  increased  products  and  profits  of  agric.lture. 
Commerce  and  manufactures  prosper  or  languish 
as  the  harvest  is  abundant  or  scanty.  Take  the 
husliandman  from  the  soil,  and  they  perish. — 
Multiply  his  products  and  they  tlirive. 

Thirdly.  A  school  of  agriculture  will  improve 
the  raorais  of  society.  Industry  is  the  best  pre- 
entive  of  vice,  and  the  surest  promoter  of  vir- 
tue. This  sr.hnol  will  promote  industry,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  pecuniary  rewards  which  it  will 
old  out,  but  I'l-om  the  desire  of  honourabledistinc  • 
tion  which  it  will  cherish.  The  students  will  car- 
ry with  them  to  their  dispersed  homes,  constitu- 
tions hardened  by  the  salutary  influence  of  field 
labor, — minds  enriched  and  invigorated  by  useful 
knowledge,  and  familiar  with  the  best  systems  of 
husbandry  ; — habits  of  reflection,  of  industry  and 
nbriety  ; — and  a  laudable  ambition  to  excell,  in  a 
business,  in  which  private  gain  is  always  public 
good.  The  more  conspicuous  the  example, 
whether  of  industry  or  of  indolence, — of  virtue 
or  of  vice,  the  more  extensive  its  influence. — 
The  greatest  stimulus  to  study  and  application, 
which  can  be  infused  into  the  youthful  bosom,  is 
the  hope  of  excelling.  Here  will  be  ample  scope 
for  its  indulgence.  If  endowed  with  an  ordinary 
capacity,  this  school  will  confer  upon  the  pupil 
advantages  which  cannot  fail  to  render  him  con- 
picuous  in  life.  His  example  will  operate  as  a 
stimulus  to  industry  and  improvement  to  the  cir- 
cle around  him  ;  and  the  sphere  of  its   influence 

ill  be  constantly  enlarging.  By  raising  the 
character  of  agriculture,  and  classing  it  among 
the  liberal  and  learned  pursuits  of  life,  we  shall 
attract  many  to  its  shrine,  a«nd  to  habits  of  use- 
fulness, who  would  otherwise  eke  out  lives  of  in- 
dolence and  vice.  The  professions  are  overstock- 
ed. Many  who  have  been  educated  in  them,  are 
esorting  to  agriculture,  illy  qualified  as  they  are, 
to  make  a  subsistence.  Others  would  follow  their 
I  .pie.  did  nor  lethargy,  false  pride,  or  the  want 
of  knowledge  or  capital,  interpose  serious  obsta- 
cles. How  fortunate  would  it  have  been  for 
these,  had  they  been  nurtured  in  a  school  of  ag- 
iculture.  Instead  of  being  burdens  to  their 
friends,  and  leeches  in  society,  they  might  have 
been  public  benefactors,  and  blessings  to  their 
families.  That  system  of  education  has  been 
bad,  which  has  taught  young  men  to  expect  a 
fortune,  without  instilling  into  them  a  single 
quality  which  can  preserve  or  acquire  one. 

Fourthly.  .\  school  of  agriculture  will  tend  to 
;iugmeut  the  revenues  of  the  state.  The  increas- 
ed tolls  upon  the  extensive  lines  of  our  canals, 
consequent  upon  the  increase  of  the  products  of 
agriculture,  will  in  a  few  years  remunerate  the 
trea.sury,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  for 
very  expense  incident  to  the  establishment, 
i.)ur  situation  is  singularly  propitious  in  this  res- 
pect, and  holds  out  a  prospect  of  indemnity 
which  no  other  state  possesses.  The  new  wants 
which  it  will  create  for  the  salt  and  plaster  of  the 
west,  and  for  the  lumber  and  iron  of  the  north, 
will  be  extensive  :  and  most  of  these  will  be  stib- 
iect  to  toll  on  their  way  to  the  consumer. 

i'ifihhj. — Itremains'for  your  committee  to  con- 
sider the  infliuence  of  a  school  of  agriculture  up- 
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on  the  political  institutions  of  our  country.  It 
has  been  urged  against  the  establishment  ot  agri- 
cultural schools  in  Europe,  "  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  educate  the  labouring  classes  ;  that  their 
knowledge  may  become  the  elements  of  discon- 
tent ;  that  an  eclucated  people  are  more  difficult  to 
govern  ;  and  that  the  government  which  laboursto 
enlighten  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  prepares 
for  itself  the  means  of  resistance."  However 
forcible  these  arguments  may  seem  where  the 
divine  right  of  kings  is  acknowledged,  and  where 
blood  peers  it  over  virtue  and  intellect,  our  po- 
licy and  07ir  duty  demand  the  observance  of  max- 
ims directly  the  reverse.  Our  agricultural  po- 
pulation constitute,  by  their  numbers  and  their 
habits,  our  efficient  strength  in  war.  They  also, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  bear  most  of  the 
public  burthens.  And  they  are,  emphatically, 
the  guardians  of  our  civil  and  religious  freedom. 
Hence  our  danger  arises,  not  from  an  excess,  but 
from  a  want  of  knowledge  in  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  Our  yeomanry  are  not  deficient  in 
natural  talents  ;  but  education  has  generally  de- 
nied to  them  that  polish  of  language,  and  that 
fluency  of  speech,  which  often,  in  their  profes- 
sional  brethren,  is  a   potent  recommendation  to 


lation  to  their  arrangement,  exhibit  the  model 
of  a  well  organized  farm  establishment.  The 
land  is  already  proffered  to  the  state.  The  Hon, 
Stephen  Van  Rensselear,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
high  expectations  of  public  usefulness  which  he 
entertains  from  the  proposed  establishment,  and 
in  accordance  with  a  spirit  of  liberality  which 
has  characterized  his  life,  has  offered  a  gratui- 
tous deed  of  the  Isnds  required  for  the  use  of  the 
institution.  This  will  be  of  sufficient  extent  for  a 
model  and  an  experimental  farm,  and  for  the  other 
purposes  of  the  institution,  and  embrace  a  va 
riety  of  soils  and  a  command  of  water  for  ex- 
periments in  irrigation.  This  school  will  super- 
sede the  present  board  of  agriculture  ;  and  the 
existing  appropriations  to  the  latter,  may  be 
advantageously  transferred  to  the  former.  As 
the  ebject   of  appropriating  §10  000  annually   to 


es  of  equity,  sanction  the  propriety  of  making 
thr,  a  condition  of  their  charters. 

\  our  committee  would  also  beg  leave  to  sug- 
p.csf,  whether  the  avails  of  a  tax  upon  bank  stock 

■ght  not  be  applied  to  this  school  without  pre- 
judice to  the  interests  of  the  state. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  your  committee  to  com- 
promit  the  state,  by  the  bill  which  they  are  about 
to  offer  for  consideration.  It  will  become  the 
duty  of  a  succeeding  legislature,  when  the  plan 
and  estimate  of  the  expense  shall  be  laid  before 
them, — and  when  public  opinion  shall  have  been 
heard  on  its  merits, — to  decide  whether  the 
school  shall  be  organized  and  endowed  or  not. 

Your  committee  cannot  close  this  report,  with- 
out adverting,  for  a  moment  to  the  uniform  and 
commendable  liberality  of  the  state,  in  endowing 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  in  disseminating  the 


county  agricultural  societies,  is  principally  toiblcssings  of  education.  It  appears  from  a  state- 
encourage  improvements  in  stock,  and  excite  ment  drawn  up  in  1820,  that  there  then  had  been 
useful  experiments  in  tillage,  it  may  admit  of  a  [appropriated  of  the  public  monies,  as  follows: 


question,  whether  this  appropriation  also,  with 
the  exception  of  that  part  wlaich  is  awarded  as 
premiums  for  household  manufactures,  may  not 
be   more  usefully  applied  to  this  school      These 


items,  with   a    moderate    appropriation,    wouldAs 


To  the  literature  fund,  the  re- 
venue of  which  is  annually 
distributed  among  academies, §201,489 

As  special  grants  to  academies,     396,800 


do 


the   posts  of  profit   and  honour.      Perhaps  the    serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund,  which  may  here  i     purposes. 


for    literary 


admit,  or  the  importance  and  interests  of  the  in-  To  Union  college, 
stitution  shall  demand.  To  Hamilton  college, 

There   is  another  means   of  augmenting  this  __ 

fund,   which   your   committee    respectfully   beg      Total  for  colleges  and  academies, 
leave  to  susigcst.     There  are  several  applications™,    .,         ,,  c    x.     ■   ■  i 

-  arters  already  on  nur  To  the  college  of  physicians  and 


28,715 
11 3,2rs 
418,500 
106,800 


;s  would   be  purely  ^for  bank  and  insurance  charters   already  on  nurj      su,.„eons  in  New-York 
n  would  fit  them  to  table,  and  notices  have  been  published  of  otherS:„,       -^       ,,  .    ,      .   .'    „,„, 

n  wuiiiu  HI  uicwi  Lu  >  u  r  T.      -u   „„t  K=ni  o  the  college  of  physicians  and 

trusts,— and  whose  which   are   to  come   before  us.     It   will  not  be       gurceons  western  district 
nd  amone  the   neo    denied     that  the  interests  of  a  respectable  por-  °  ' 


generalgood  would  be  best  subserved,  and  jealousy  after  be  increased  as  the  ability  of  the  state  shall  To  Columbia  college, 
averted,  if  each   class  in  the  community  were  to  -'- ■'     "  *    "  ^  ''  •"' 

participate  in  the  duties  of  office,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  relative  proportion  of  their  num- 
bers. The  school  which  your  committee  pro- 
pose, would   soon  furnish  a  body  of  men,  whose 

feelings,  habits  and  interests  would   be  purely  ^for  bank  ^and  insurance  di 
agricultural — whose  education  --   -      ■  i_     _    _.,     „.. 

perform   the  highest  public   t ,     

influence  in    our   councils,  and  among  the   peo    denied     that  the  interests  of  a  respectable  p'  

pie    at    large,   would  afford    the    best   guarantee 'tion  of   our   constituents  may  require  the  incor-  v     i      ■ 

of  a  popular— of  an  honest  administration  of  pub- iPoration  of  at  least  a  part  of  them.    Although  it       lotal  tor  medical  science, 
lie  affairs  [is  our  duty,  as  legislators,  to  further  the  general;To  the  ^ew-\ork  Historical  Society, 

linterests  of  the  state,  yet  we  ought  not  to  passi  To  charity  and  free  schools  in  cities, 
The  plan  and  regulations  of  this  school  will  1^,^,5  specially  to  facilitate  private  speculation.  To  common  schools, 
properiy  fall  within  the  province  of  the  com-ijtij  a  fact  of  notoriety  which  has  been  blazoned 
missioners,  to  be  named  in  the  bill  accompanying 'i,,  ^^ya  public  newspapers,  that  one  individual  did 
this  report,  aid  these  it  will  require  time  and  ^ receive  a  bonus,  or  gift,  of  .g60,000,  to  release  his 
deliberation  to  mature.  It  may  not  be  impro-  pi-ivjigge  ;„  a  banking  company  recently  incor 
__..  ,  ...  state  generally,  that  the  course  I  poj-^ted  by  the  legislature  of  this  state;  and  it  is 
'"•'■'     •■■•       "     ,.-„.-.-    „..„....  ^  ^^^^  equally  well  established,  that  another  in 


l,26S,Sr9 


68,100 
15.000 


per,  howevei 

of  studies  contemplated,  will  embrace  every 
branch  of  science  which  is  applicable  or  useful 
to  agriculture,  and  the  practice  of  other  coun- 
tries and  other  states, — and  that  the  labours  of  the 
puijils  will  extend  to  every  department  of  prac- 
tical husbandry,  including  gardening  and  the  man- 
agement of  cattle.  It  will  be  desirable  to  fix  the 
tuition  so  low,  as  to  placK  the  benefits  of  the 
school  within  the  reach  of  youth  of  moderate  re- 
sources. 

Having  thus  given  an  exposition  of  the  bene- 
fits which  are  likely  to  result  to  the  state,  from 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school,  and 
of  the  course  of  instruction  conteniplated,  it  re- 
mains for  your  committee  to  suggest  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  this  school  is  to  be  ertab- 
lished  and  supported.  A  commendable  economy 
ought  dways  to  govern  in  the  appropriation  of 
public  money  ;  but  in  public,  as  iri  private  con- 
cerns, a  reference  to  future  indemnity,  and  ulti- 
mate gain,  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Your 
committee,  for  the  reasons  already  detailed,  are 
induced  to  consider  the  appropriations  requisite 
to  this  o:;ject,  rather  as  a  luan,  than  as  a  donation 
— and  as  a  loan  too  for  which  the  state  will  re- 
cei\e  usurious  interest.  They  possess  no  data  to 
determine  what  funds  will  be  requisite  to  support 
this  seminary.  The  Hofwyl  scliool  maintahis  it- 
self, and  is  a  source  of  profit  to  its  beneficent 
pro]' victor.  It  may  be  pioper  to  remark,  that 
nothi,:g  of  ostentation  or  extravagance  is  con- 
temr-'-ted.  The  buildings  should  display  soli- 
dity, simplicity,  neatness  and  taste ;  and,  in  re- 


dividual  did  receive  about  g20,000  for  a  similar 
release  to  the  same  institution.  By  a  reference  to 
Lang's  shipping  and  commercial  list,  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  average  price  of  the  stocks  of  all 
the  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  seven  per 
cent,  above  par  ;  and  that  the  stock  'of  one  of 
the  banks  most  recently  incorporated,  is  seven 
teen  per  cent,  above  par  ;  or,  that  ^100  of  the 
stock  of  this  bank  is  worth  §117  in  cash.  Expe- 
rience has  admonished  us,  that  the  original  sub- 
scribers seldom  continue  to  be  the  holders  of  bank 
stock  ;  and  that  the  applicants  for  charters  have 
as  often  been  infiuenced  by  cupidity,  as  by  a 
desire  to  promote  the  public  good.  What  has 
rnce  happened,  is  very  likely  to  happen  again  : 
hut  be  this  as  it  may — that  new  applicants  can 
well  afford  to  pay  a  bonus  to  the  state,  is  evi 
denced  by  the  fact,  that  the  several  banks  which 
have  paid  bonuses  for  their  charters,  continue  in 
the  successful  prosecution  ot  their  business,  with- 
out any  sensible  diminution  in  tht  price  of  their 
stocks.  The  stock  of  the  Bank  of  America,  which 
paid  a  bonus  to  the  state  of  J§100,000,  and  a  far 
greater  amount  to  individuals,  is  quoted  at  aboul 
the  par  value.  If,  as  is  reasonalde  to  be  inferred, 
the  stocks  of  new  banks  in  our  commercial  capi- 
tal, are  to  bear  a  premium  of  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  the  moment  they  are  issued,  is  it  unreason- 
able or  improper  to  ask,  that  a  portion  of  tin 
profits,  thus  created  bv  legislative  in.'ulgerce. 
should  accrue  totlic  state  ?  The  example  of  ihe 
national  and  state  legislatures,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
1 


S83,100 

12.000 

25,000 

1,232,900 

Tetal,         §2,618,579 

To  which  may  be  added  the  value  of  the  es- 
cheated lands,  and  unappropriated  literature  and 
school  lots,  in  the  military  tract. 

These  facts  are  derived  from  unofficial,  though 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  committee,  to  have  ob- 
tained them  from  official  sources.  They  are 
therefore  liable  to  error,  and  probably  are  in- 
correct in  stating  some  of  the  items  too  low. 

The  above  abstract  is  not  introduced  to  call  in 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  legislatures  who  made 
these  appropriations,  but  to  direct  public  atten- 
tion to  an  important  fact  which  it  discloses,  viz. 
that  of  all  these  munificent  grunts,  aiTiounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  about  three  millions  of  dollars, 
not  one  dollar  has  gone  in  direct  aid  of  agricul- 
ture, the  great  business  of  sur  state,  the  source 
of  its  wealth,  and  the  foundation  of  its  greatness. 
Of  the  one  million  two  hundred  and  fiftv-five 
thousand  dollars,  given  to  colleges  and  academies, 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  have  derived  biat  very 
little  mrf/rff?  benefit:  For  through  these  semi- 
naries, lies  the  road  to  the  professions, — not  to  the 
plough  ; — to  mental,  not  to  bodily  labour.  Eighty- 
three  thousand  one  hundred  dollars,  have  l)een  ap- 
propriated exclusively  to  the  medical  department. 
Now  that  we  have  bestowed  so  much  care  and  ex- 
pense upon  the  limbs,  your  committee  conceive  it 
to  be  just  and  proper,  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  infuse  intelligence,  vigour,  and  activity,  into 
the  body,  that  it  may  the  better  sustain  and 
strengthen  the  members. 

Your  committee  have  prepared  a  bill  in  accor- 
iU'.nce  with  their  views  upon  this  subject,  and 
have  directed  their  chairman  to  ask  for  leave  to 
present  the  same. 

J.  BUEL,  Chairman. 
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IN  ASSEMBLY,  JanuiiiT  17, 1823. 
,in  act  relative  to  the  rs'.ablishment  of  an  -^i^ri- 
cultural  iicli(,ol. 
XHifrcas  the  propriety  of  the  state  rests  on 
agriculture  as  its  principal  t'ouudatioi,  ;  nnd  it  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  enact  such 
laws  as  mav,  in  the  best  manner,  promote  its 
improvements  and  cherisli  its  interests:  Jnd 
luhereas  it  is  considered,  that  an  institution  where- 
in the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  toge- 
ther with  such  of  tlie  arts  and  sciences  as  are 
essential  to  a  perfect  knowledge  thereof,  may 
be  taught  by  competent  instructors,  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  these  highly  benefi- 
cial ends — Therefore, 

I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of 
A^rry-Vbr/t,  represented  in  the  Haiate  and  Assem- 
bly, That be  and    they    are  hereby 

appointed  commissioners  to  digest  and  prepare  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
school,  together  with  the  ways  and  means  for  its 
support,  and  report  the  same  to  the  legislature  at 
its  next  session. 

II.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  appro- 
priations put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Ag 
riculture,  by  the  act,  entitled  "  An  act  to  im- 
prove the  Agriculture  of  this  state,"  and  the  acts 
exiendins  and   amending  the  same,  shall,  from 

andafrerthe day  of for years,  beat 

the  disposal  of  the  said  institution,  and  be  paid 
to  its  proper  ofiicer,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
state,  in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  far  the  pur- 
poses intended  by  this  and  the  aforesaid  acts. 


HORSES — the  English  blood-horse,  is  the  best  for 
every  pur/iose  v  ours  should  be  improved  by 
such  as  bear  the  test  of  the  Turf ;  the  inno 
cent  sports  of  nvhich  should  be  regulated  and 
patronized. 

Sir, 
I  have  just  read  the  letter  from  Captain  Jones 
to  vfiu,  and  am  decidedly  of  hisopmion  ;  although 
a  Spaniard  may  boast  of  his  Aiidalusian  horse 
with  a  hog  rump,  long  tail,  and  strait  tail,  almost 
glued  to  his  buttocks. 

But  why  should  we  not  continue  to  go  to  the 
fountain  head,  tor  the  horse,  which  is  the  best  of 
all  others  for  the  sports  of  the  field,  for  the  race, 
for  the  harness  or  the  plough  ?  England,  at  im 
mense  expense,  aided  by  great  skill  and  long 
experience,  has  obtained  every  variety  of  this 
noble  animal,  and  for  more  than  a  century,  has 
applied  the  best  of  all  possible  tests,  to  ascertain 
the  relative  value  of  the  various  strains.  The 
turf  docs  not  merely  ascertain  speed,  but  by  tht 
distance  run,  and  high  weights  carried,  the 
strength  and  stamina  of  the  animal  is  fully  tried 
A  king's  plate  horse  would  well  peiform  hii 
part  m  one  of  our  stages,  or  in  the  gears  of  a 
Pittsburg  wagon. 

Without  the  private  wealth  to  support  the  ex- 
pense, without  the  leisure,  patience  or  experience 
absolutely  necessary,  is  it  wise  in  us  to  neglect 
the  fine  English  horse,  almost  perfected  by  the 
unbounded  wealth  of  kings  and  nobles  f 

The  Arab  horse  rarely  more  than  fourteen 
and  a  half  hands,  and  seldom  that,  is  no  doubt 
the  source  from  which  the  greatest  improvement 
has  been  made,  but  his  descendants  are  now 
br.-Cl  to  sixteen  and  seventeen  hands  high,  with 
great  bone  and  muscle,  perfect  symmetry  of  form, 
aiic  fine  action. 

Discard  the  blood  horse  of  England,  and  select 
fi-om  all  the  world,  and  you  would  not  in  two 
hundifcd  years,  have  as  fine  a  strain  of  horses. — 
As  far  as  mjr  own  experience  got»,  i  agree  ^v^ili 
Lawrence,  that  the  blood  hoi'=t  of  Englan>;  i.^  ihi- 
best  for  every  purpose  ;   best  for  the  ch<i-:c,  foi 
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I  Eastern  Sliore,  at  Easton,  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober annually,  two  miles  and  repeat,  carrying 
one  hundred  and  ten  jiounds.  The  purse  to  con- 
sist of  entrance  money,  each  fifty  dollars,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  tax  money  remaining,  after 
county  sweepstakes,  ike.  have  been  satisfied,  and 
at  which  race  any  four  year  old,  of  the  respec- 
tive shores,  may  start  upon  paying  double  en- 
trance, and  at  all  these  sweepstakes,  let  it  be 
the  duty  of  the  sheriff  and  constables  of  the  coun- 
ty to  attend,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  good 
order,  and  to  prevent  all  kind  of  gaming,  the 
really  ruinous  branch  of  horse  racing. 

During  the  week  that  the  four  year  old  sweep- 
stake is  run  for,  allow  a  jocky  club  or  subscrip- 
tion race,  four  miles  and  repeat,  for  all  ages, 
one  hundred  and  forty  poundsthe  standard  weight, 
and  another  purse  three  miles  and  repeat,  the 
same  standard,  and  forbid  all  other  racing. — 
Should  your  funds  permit,   you  may  give  a  pre- 


thc  coach,  gig,  stage,  plough,  and  wagon 
only  stipulate,  that  they  have  sire  proportionate 
to  their  labour,  and  food  and  care  to  enable  any 
horse  to  labour  ;  a  good  big  horse  under  equal 
circumstances,  will  always  beat  a  good  little 
horse  1  also  stipulate,  that  we  breed  from  tho- 
rougli  bred  horses  of  size  and  form.  The  tho- 
rough bred  horse  is  not  only  a  capital  performer 
himself,  but  his  ancestors  both  male  and  female, 
have  all  been  successful  upon  the  turf,  and  their 
produce  has  been  fully  tried  and  approved  ; 
vhile  the  mere  full  bred  horse  may  trace  a  long 
ine  of  ancestors,  none  of  whom  have  ever  been 
distinguished  by  their  speed,  power  of  continu- 
ance, or  ability  to  carry  high  weights,  and 
probably  many  of  them  absolutely  worthless. 

You  can  iaiport  from  England,  a  horse  of  high 
form,  of  tried  powers,  and  of  generous  approved 
ancestry,  for  less  money  than  a  worthless  .\nda 

lusian   would  cost.     That  we  have   greatly  dete-  ,  ,  -,■,,-,,.■ 

riorated  in  our  breed  of  horses,  forthe  last  twenty  mium  for  the  best  pair  of  Maryland  bred  carn- 
vears,  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  equally  certainjage  horses,  and  for  the  best  hackney. 
that  immense  sums  of  money  are  annually  sent|      And  here,  while  speaking  of  hackneys    1  will 
out   of   the    state,  to   procure   harness   horses  ;  remind  you  of  that  valuable  horse,  the   Lliilian 
twenty   thousand  dollars   a  year  is   a  moderate  natural  ^Acer,  said  to  be  sure  footed,  spirited,  in 


good  form,  and  remarkably  handy. 

If  this  horse  has  not  been  cultivated  in  England, 
it  is  because  their  climate  does  not  require  the 
same  indulgence,  which  our  hot  summers  and 
glowing  sun,  compel  us  to  seek  for.  The  cele- 
brated Naraganset  pacer,  is  no  longer  to  be  found, 
and  although  from  the  blood  horse  we  often  raise 
fine  hacks,  yet  Hamilton's  old  Doree  was  the 
only  imported  horse  within  my  knowledge, 
whose  stock  were  generally  fine  saddle  horses  of 
all  paces. 

If  my  remarks  meet  your  approbation,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  make  use  of  them.  I  am  your  obe- 
dient servant,  F- 

John  S.  Skinner,  Esq_. 

Wth  January,  1823. 

AMERICAN  GRAPE. 
Dear  Sir, 
Among  the  variety  of  useful  and  interesting 
matter  with  which  the  American  Farmer  abounds, 
I  observe  several  articles  commending  the  culture 
of  the  Grape  ;  and  latterly  a  communication  from 
Col.  Gibbs  of  this  Island,  advising  attention  to 
the  culture  of  the  grape  of  the  United  States  ;  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  particularly 
from  the  southern  states.  Whether  those  grapes 
be  indigenous,  exotic  or  hybrids,  is  not  a  matter 
of  great  moment,  provided  they  can  be  easily  pro- 
pagated among  us  by  cuttings  ;  are  hardy,  heal- 
thy, and  productive  of  good  wine  fruit.*     Many 

*  It  has  been,  said  that  all  American  Grapes 
have  a  tough  and  rigidpulp,  and  that  where  they 
are  otherwise,  it  arises  from  their  being  either  fo- 
reign plants  or  related  to  European  stock.  The 
origin  of  the  Hcuppernong  and  other  Carolina 
Grapes,  has  occasioned  some  speculation,  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  enquiry  may  be  useful  to  the  histo- 
ry of  the  plant.  Home  years  since  I  read  in  Daw- 
s-jn's  Hiscory  of  J^orth  Carolina,  an  account  of 
the  iicuppernonir  Grape;  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance, it  was  mtntion  d  as  in  Hgenous  to  that  state. 
Scuppcrnong  is  in  Washington  County,  J^.  C. 
south  side  :f  Albemarle  Sound.  It  has  be  n  sug- 
gested that  t/i:-i  grape  may  have  been  originally 
'ilanted  by  the  Ennch  settlers,  in  the  17ih  cen- 
tury. About  a  year  sin-<-,it  was  reported  here, 
ihat  in  the  state  of  Missouri  there  grew  wild,  a 
richand juicy  grape,  which  ri/iened  in  (he  for.  sis, 
in  the  month  o/  July — this  report,  if  correct,  de- 
serves  serious   attention  from  luose   who  iv  ^  i    to 


estimate,  yet  a  large  deduction  from  the  circulat- 
ing medium  of  the  state.  To  which  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Maryland  will  you  go  to  procure  a  pair  of 
fine  carriage  horses,  a  fine  gig  or  parade  horse  ? 
With  few  exceptions,  these  are  all  imported 
from  tht  east  or  west,  the  north  or  south,  and 
this  serious  evil  can  only  be  remedied  by  encou- 
raging the  breed  of  blood  horses. 

With  the  same  good  care  and  expense  which 
it  would  require  to  rear  two  three  year  old  hei- 
fers or  steers,  one  fourth  of  our  horses  at  three 
years  old,  would  command  high  prices  for  har- 
ness or  saddle,  to  supply  our  towns,  or  to  export ; 
the  residue  would  be  useful  and  valuable  for  our 
country  roads,  for  farm  horses,  and  in  a  corn 
field,  during  the  heats  of  summer,  the  best  of  all. 
Provided,  however,  that  they  are  not  made  alto- 
gether of  legs  and  bones, 

ly'e  must  again iiatronize  the  turf,  and  avoid  the 
evil  which  destroyed  it.  A  farmer  of  moderate  re- 
sources, will  run  his  horse  bred  by  himself,  against 
the  same  kind  of  horses  of  his  neighbours,  but  he 
will  not,  and  cannot,  race  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  against  great  Vv'ealth,  having  the  power 
and  liberty  to  pick  the  world  ;  he  knows  that  it 
is  vain  to  contend  against  such  odds,  and  pru- 
dently withdraws  from  the  turf  and  contest.  Let 
us,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  and  until  we 
have  reared  a  stock  of  fine  horses,  patronize  Ma 
rylur.d  bred  horses,  and  to  create  a  fund,  I  re 
commend  the  following  scheme : — 

Compel  the  owner  of  every  public  stallion,  to 
take  out  a  licence  for  the  season,  paying  for  the 
same,  at  least  the  price  which  is  demanded  for 
the  season  of  one  mare,  exempting  from  this  tax 
every  blood  horse,  who  has  won  a  purse  of  four 
miles  and  repeat,  carrying  one  hundred  and  lorty 
pounds  for  aged  horses,  and  giving  a  premium  to 
such  winner,  if  he  naeasures  sixteen  hands  or 
upwards. 

Let  there  be  a  three  year  old  sweepstake,  one 

mile  and  repeat,  carrying   one  hundred  pounds, 

at  the  county  town  of  each  county,  in  tnc  month 

of  October  annually,   free  for  all  colts  and  tillies 

toale.;  and  raised  in  the  county,  and  none  others  : 

each  paying  twenty  dollars  entrance,  and  in  case 

the  sum    oi   one  hui.dre'i  dollars  is  not  made  up 

for  want  oi   numbers,  let  the  deficiency  be  made 

good  out  ol    the  tax  money  ;    and  under  a  iiigh 

penalty,   dc    not  allow  any   other  racing  in  the 

county  but  lor  t'hisone  day. 

Authorize  a  person  to  give  a  certificate  to  the 

winne;,  which  certificate    shall   ei.t  dc   the  colVcuL'ivate   the    Wine    Grape.     In  rfrence  to  the 

or  filly  to  start  for  the  four  y  ear  -ilo  .^  weepsiaiie,  Grape  of  Illinois,  which  adjoins  the  stale  of  Mis- 

icr  the  Wesiern  Shore,  at  Anaapolis  ;  andior  theisoun,  a  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  thai,  in  the 
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of  the  gardens  and  some  of  the  fields  in  this  vi- 
cinity, contain  valuable  grape  vines,  and  the  soil 
of  this  part  of  Long  Island,  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  to  grape  culture,  it  I)eing  a  fine  sandy 
loam.  But  inattention,  business,  or  something 
else,  prevents  the  proprietors  or  occupants  ob 
taining  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  mode  of  cul 
tare,  and  many  of  them  believe  the  culture  to  be 
tedious  and  difficult  ;  now,  the  vine,  especially  of 
our  country,  is  a  hardy,  productive  plant,  and  its 
culture  very  simple  and  easy.  A  little  attention 
and  practice  willprove  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
Close  trimming  in  the  fall,  (Nov.)  of  the  well 
formed  wood  of  the  current  year,  to  within  three 
to  five  eyes  of  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  leaving  no  more  shoots  upon  one  vine  than 
can  be  ti'ained  with  ease  the  ensuing  year,  will 
hardly  ever  fail  to  give  vigorous  fruit  shoots  in 
the  spring.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  state  the 
■whole  process  of  this  simple  culture  ;  the  reader 
may  refer  to  the  very  intelligent  and  useful  de- 
tail on  this  subject,  contained  in  Ao.  1.  Vol,  VI. 
page  66,  of  the  Mussachiisctts  jigricultural  Re 
fwsitory  and  Journal — which  1  presume  you  will 
republish;  those  directions  correspond  in  all  mate- 
I'ial  points  with  the  practice  which  I  have  pur- 
sued for  the  last  four  years,  except  laying  down 
the  vines.  I  am  indebted  to  Father  John  Aber- 
cromby's  Practical  Gardener,  for  my  mstruction, 
by  following  which,  1  have,  for  four  years,  suc- 
ceeded in  rearing  an  abundance  of  garden  grapes; 
and  have  not,  as  yet,  been  troubled  with  fly  or 
•worm,  though  there  were  "  more  signs  of  them" 
last  fall  that  in  any  preceding  year  ;  the  vine  runs 
upon  a  trellis.  Upon  experience,  1  do  not  find 
it  necessary  to  "  lay  down"  and  cover  my  vines, 
and  I  am  now  in  the  third  year  of  open  culture, 
i.  e.  exposed  to  all  weather,  except  the  roots, 
■which  I  sun-ound  closely  in  December,  with 
rotten  manure,  placing  about  five  bushels  to  the 
root  of  each  vine,  which  manure  I  spread  in  the 
spring  ;  the  chief  sii'ength  or  salts  of  this  manure 
are  probably  carried  to  the  roots,  by  the  wet  and 
rain  of  the  winter,  when  the  weather  is  mild. — 
From  the  exposure  mentioned,  I  have  not  found 
any  diminution  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
grapes,  whi»  h  are  of  fine,  rich  flavour,  and  the  vine 
is  the  greatest  beaiei^  that  i  have  seen  in  any  part 
of  our  country.  The  bunches  of  fruit  are  com- 
pact, weigh  from  ^  to  1  lb.  ;  the  grapes  are  of  a 
deep  pui'i)le  colour,  oval  shape,  and  have  an  un- 
usually thin  skin,  for  an  Ameiican  grape.  I  es- 
timate the  numljer  of  bunches  on  a  double  trel- 
lis of  30  yards  length,  at  about  one  thouband  per 
annum,  i.  e.  that  number  were  permitted  to  ri- 
pen ;  nearly  as  many  more  were  removed,  in 
trimming  and  thinning.  This  grape  was  brought 
from  Smithville,  North  Carolina,!  by  Mr.  G. 
Gibbs,  of  that  state,  and  was  reared  by  that 
gentlemen  at  this  place,  (Brooklyn,)  with  great 
cure,  under  an  impression  that  it  was  neressa 
ry  to  "  lay  it  down  and  cover  it"  every  win- 
ter. The  same  vine  has  been  now  three  win- 
ters exposed,  and  without  injury  ;  the  last  winter, 
too,  being  unusually  SLVtre.  Mr.  Prince,  of 
Flushing,  has  named  this  fruit  the  Vitis  Isabella, 
in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Gibbs.  I  am  informed  thai 
it  has  been  botanically  described  undei-  that  name 
in  some  European  publication,  as  a  new  species. 


time  of  Louis  XIV.  the  proprietor  of  the  vineyard 
near  Bordraux,  petitioned  the  King  to  prohibit 
the  export  of  wine  from  Louisiana.  The  caune 
of  this,  -was  doubtless  a  belief  that  the  Grape  ^jf 
Illinois  was  a  good  and  abundant  wine  grape, 
and  such  at  would  injure  the  Bordeaux  limine 
Market. 

-j-  I  believe  from  the  garden  of  Gen.  B.   Smith, 
rtt  that  place. 


I  presume  it  to  be  a  variety,  and  have  some  rea- 
son to  think  it  a  hybrid  of  the  Burgundy  and  Fox 
Grape.  The  vine  from  which  it  was  taken  at 
Suiitliville,  N.  Carolina,  came  from  the  vicinity  ol 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  as  is  reported  fi-om 
Dorchester.:];  Some  of  the  seeds  of  tliis  grape 
were  planted  inniygardew  in  1818,  and  the  young 
jjlants  reared  with  care — last  October  the  first 
fruits  were  taken,  half  a  dozen  small  bunches,  a 
fine  grape,  not  differing  materially  from  the  pa- 
rent. 'I'he  juice  of  this  grape  is  abundant  and 
luscious,  and  though  1  have  not  yet  made  wine 
from  it,  1  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  afford  a 
high  flavoured  and  rich  wine.  The  plant  has 
always  proved  to  be  a  very  vigorous  grower  ;  the 
fruit  ripens  from  5th  Sept.  to  25th  October  ;  1 
have  kept  ripe  bunches  hanging  in  the  open  air 
of  a  dry,  cold  room,  until  December. 

Your  respectful  humble  servant, 

I.  G.  SWIFT. 
Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  20th  Jan.  1823. 


XMayiy  of  the  settlers   of  Charleston,  and  its 
vicinity,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  Hagonols. 
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CEMENT. 
However  valuable  Mr.  Skinner's  paper  conti- 
nues to  be,  I  find  all  his  receipts  are  not  infallible  ; 
particularly  that  on  ashes  and  salt,  for  cracks  in 
stoves,  as  I  find  after  drying,  it  cruaibles  off,  and 
weeping  eyes  are  again  renewed,  but  if  you  add  a 
portion  of  Plaster  of  Paris  with  a  little  ir.  n  fli- 
ngs, it  will  produce  a  substantial  ceiuent,  and  the 
kistreof  your  eyes  be  preserved  from  the  great  an- 
noyance of  buioke.  ^1,1.  (_). 
Fiinlimon. 


w^im  3^^iEmi5ia- 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,  JANUARY    24,    1823. 


.17"  We  publish  with  great  pleasure  the  ob. 
serrations  of  a  new  subscriber  and  correspon- 
dent, on  the  American  Grape,  and  would  tain 
cherish  the  hope  of  frequent  contributions,  from 
the  i)en  of  a  gentleman  so  well  known  to  his 
country,  as  one  of  scientific  and  general  infor- 
mation. There  are  few  subjects  more  interest- 
ing in  their  nature,  or  more  important,  than 
inquiries  and  experiments  respecting  our  native 
grapes — their  susceptibility  of  improvement  by 
.  ,    r  .,      T  1  .  ,  .  ,     iculture — their  excellence  as  a  table   fruit,   and 

A  report  oi  the  1  obacco  Inspected  at  and  de-jtheir  capacity  to  yield  a  generous  wine. 
hvered   hom   Dugan  s   Warehouse,  during    the!     To   those  who   would  turn   their  attention  to 
quarter  commencing  the  htteenth  day  of  Novem-lthese  objects,  we   might  venture  to  sav  tliaf  the 
'''"'•i,'?')^''''"  °"''.  l'^?'^'"''''  ^"'^  twenty-two,  until  Volumes  of  the  American  Farmer  contain  already, 

more  in  explanation  of  the  subject,  than  is  to  be 

■    ■'"  -■  (found    in  the   aggregate   of  all   other  American 

'works,  and  yet  there  remains  abundant  room   for 

Total.|f^n<f"'i'y  and  illustration,  by   new  and  interesting 

jvicws  of   it,  as  will  be  seen   in   our  subsequent 

,  numbers.     In  this  as  in  many  other  cases  of  equal 

l^jjjg    (interest  to  the  nation,  it  may  be  remarked  that 

j^jj  '     this  journal  has  served  as  a  kind  of  national  spuak- 

ing  trumpet,  whereby  attentive  observers  in  every 

state  andcliniate  have  compared  notes,  and  inter- 

umged  opinions. 


the  22d  January,  1823. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


Number  de- 
livered. 


Domes- 
tic 
growth. 


Growth 
not  of 
this 
state. 


R'  n- 
spect- 
ed. 
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R.  WATERS. 

Treasury  Office,  Jan.  2~th,  1822. 
True  copy  from  the  original   report  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  T.  W.  S.  Md. 

THE  HAMPTON  DAIRY— near  Baltimore, 
We  have  been  kindly  permitted  to  take  from 
the  farm  rea,ister  the  following  account  of  sales 
ot  butter  from  Gen.  Ridgley's  dairy,  at  Hamp- 
ton,   in  the  year  1822. 

January,     319J  lb.  sold  at  market        gl43  64| 

169  66i 
in  31 
165  50 
l-*8  96 A 
127   J8j 
147  49| 
159  90 
126  98i 
129  5^ 


Februa 

■y,  401  J 

do. 

do. 

March, 

388  i 

do. 

do. 

April, 

334 

do. 

do. 

May, 

344  i 

do. 

do. 

June, 

448  i 

do. 

do. 

July, 

490 

do. 

do. 

August 

457  i 

do. 

do. 

Sept. 

2724 

do. 

do. 

Oct. 

266^ 

do. 

do. 

Nov. 

282i 

do. 

do. 

Dec. 

291 

do. 

do. 

Kl\H,-\TA. 

The  following  mistake  of  a  letter  escaped  our 
proof   reader — and   as  it    materially   alters    ihe- 

sense,  we  have   been  requested  to   correct  it. 

In  No.  41,  vol.  4,  about  the  middle  of  the  327th 
page,  for  "  washed"  read  washed. 
•— JBiOtgBa- 
PRTCES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  g7  25 — Howard  st. 
Snpei-fine,  ^56  87A — Wharf,  do.  6  12A — W  heat, 
white,  %\  35  to  1  40— Red  do.,  gl  30  to  1  32 — 
Rye.  71  to  75  cents — Corn,  58  to  60  cts. — 
Oats,  35  to  j7\  cents—  Beef,  live  cattle,  %S 
to  §5  50  per  cwt. — Beef,  8  cents  per  lb. 
— Bacon,  round,  10  to  11  cts. — Pork  %A  50 
to  5  50  per  c  lb.  6  to  S  cts.  per  lb. — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  $1  37  ^  to  150 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  $S— 
Orchard  Grass  do.  ^§3  50 — Herds'  Grass  do.  $3 — 
Timothy  do.  $5 — Millet,  $2 — Flax  Seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  34  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings, 
No.  1,  ^3  621  per  bbl.— No.  2,  J53  37i — Fine 
salt  SO   to   90  cts.  per    bush. — Coarse,   do.    75- 


134  80     Butter,  20  to    25  per  lb. — Eggs,  25  cts.  per  doz. 


138   841 


4296^  lbs.  butter  sold:  aver- 
age 41  cts.  per  lb.     J^1763  83^ 
S60J  used  in  this  J  ear. 
56^  given  to  Mrs.  Onion. 


Sold  ten  veal  calvi 


made  this  year, 
for 


$55  00 


— Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  $1 — Geese,  37A  to  50  cts. 
Chickens,  §1  50  per  doz. — Straw,  gi2  50  to  13 
per  ton — Hay,  ^17. 

VIarylivnd  Tobacco — No  alteration  in  prices. 
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THE  A  »iKlUCAN  (J  VRUKNEK 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Fcffetah/is  avcl  Herbs. 
210.  CELERY.— The  nualities  of  this  plant 
are  universally  known.  There  are  three  or  four 
sorts.  The  ■ivhite,  the  red,  the  ho/low,  and  the 
nolid.  The  ho/io-.v  ivliite  is  the  best ;  but  the  pro- 
pagation and  cultivation  of  all  are  the  same.  The 
vholeof  that  part  of  the  year,  during  which  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  is  not  a  bit  too  long  tor 
the  getting  of  ^nf  Celery.  The  seed,  sown  in 
the  cold  ground,  in  April,  will  lie  six  lueeks  be- 
fore it  come  ufi.  A  wheel-barrow  full  ot  hot 
dung,  put  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  against  a  wall, 
or  any  fence,  facing  the  south,  and  covered  with 
rich  and  fine  mould,  will  bring  the  seed  up  in  <7U6 
TOfrAi.  If  you  have  a  hot-bed  frame,  or  a  hand- 
light,  the  thing  is  easy.  A  large  flower-jjOt  will 
bring  up  out  o't  ground,  plants   enough   for   any 


the  ei/ffrs  of  the  trenches  ;  and  do  not  go  into  the  Sow  a  parcel  of  seeds  in  this  earth  ;  and  cover  at 

middle  of  the  intervals  for  the  earth  that  you  took  night  with  a  bit  of  carpet,  or  sail  cloth,  having 

out  of  the  trenches.     Keep  working  backwards,  first  fixed  some  hoops  over  this  little  bed. — Be- 

tiine  after  time,  that  is  earthing  after   earthing,  fore  the  plants  show    the   rough   leaf,  plant  two 

till  you  come  to  the  earth  that  you  dug  out  of  the  into    a   little    flower  ])ot,  and  fill  as   many  pots 

trenches  ;  and,  by  this  time  the  earth  against  the  in  tliis  way  as  you  please. — Have  a  larger  bed 

plants  will  be  above  the  level  of  the  land.     Then  ready  to  put  the  pots  into,  and  covered  with  earth 

you  take  the  earth  out  of  the  middle,  till,  at  last  so  that  the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  the  earth  up 

the  earth  against  the  plants  forms  a  ?-/(/i'e  and  the  to  their  tops.      Cover  this   bed  like  the  last. — 

middle  of  each  interval  a   sort  of  gutter.     Earth  When  the  plants  have  got  two  rough  leaves  out, 
up  \irrij  often,  and  not  put  much  at  a  lime.     Eve-  they  will  begin  to  make  a.  shoot  in  the  middle. — 

ry  week  a  little  earth  to  be  put  up. — Thiis,  in  Oc-  Pinch  that  short  otT.— Let  them  stand  in  this  bed, 
tobcr,  you  will  have  four  ridges  of  Celery  across,  till   your  cucumbers  sown  in    the  natural  ground 

oneot  the  Plats,  each  containing    168  plants.     1  come  uji  ;  then  make  some  little   holes  in  good 


shall  suppose  one  of  these  ridges  to  be  wanted  for 
use  before  the  frost  sets  in  for  good.  Leave  anoth- 
er ridge  to  be  tock-iip  by  the  frost,  a  much  safer 
guardian  than  your  cellar  or  barn-door.  But,  you 
must  cover  this  ridge  over  in  such  a  way  that  the 
wet  will  not  getdewn  into  the  hearts  of  the  celery 


family.'  As  soon  as  the  plants    are   three    iVicAcs,  Two  boards,  a  foot  wide  each,  their  edges  on  one 
hieh,  a.Wii  it  scarcely   matters   how   thick    they  side  laid  upon  the  earth  of  the  ridge,  formed  into 
stand    make  a  nice   little  bed  in  open  free   air;;a   roof  over   the  point    of  the  ridge,  the  upper 
make'the  ground  rich  and  the  earth  very  /nf.—  ' edge  of  one  board  going  an  inch  over   the   upper 
Here  prick  out  the  plants  at  4  inches  apart  ;  and,  edge  of  the  other,  and  the  boards  fastened   well 
of  course,  9  in  a  square  foot.     They  are    so  very  with  pegs,  will  do  the  business  completely  ;  for, 
small,  that  this  must  be  carefully  done  ;  and  thes 'it  is  not  the  frost,  but  the  occasional   Mams  that 
should  ijegently  watered  once,  and  shaded  2davs.  you  have  to  fear,  and  the  ivet  and  rot   that  they 
A  bed  10  feet  long,  and   4  wide  will  contain    360  jnoduce. — For  the  celery  that  is  to  servo  fi-om  the 
plains  ;  and,  if  tliey  be  well  cultivated,  they  are  setting   in  to  the  breaking  up  of  the   frost,  yo 
more  than   any  common-sized  family  can   want  must  have   a  bed  ol  sand,  or  light    eartli,  in 
from  November  till  May. — In  this  bed  the  plants  warm  part  of  a  barn,  or  in  a  cellar;  and   ther 
stand  till  the  middle  of  July,  or  thereabouts,  when  you  must  lay  it  in,  row  after  row,  not  covering  th 
they   are   to  go   out   into   trenches.      Make  the  points   of  the  leaves.— To  have  seed,  take    one 
trenches  a  foot  deep  and   a  foot  wide,  and  put  plant,  in  spring,  out  of  the  ridge  left   in  the  gar- 
thera    not  less   than    five  feet    asunder.      The  den.     Plant  it  in  an  open  place,  and  you  will  hav- 
ground  that  you  make  the  trenches  in  should  not  seed  enough  to  serve  a  whole  township.     For  sou/i 
be  fresh  dug  ;  but  be  in  a  solid  state,  which  very  the  seed  bruised  is  as  good  as  the  plant  itself. — 
connniently  maybe  ;  for  Celery  comes  on  just  as  For  the  number  of  years  that  the  seed  will  keep 
the   leas  and   early  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  i  good,  see  Paragraph  150. 

have  gone  off.  Lay  the  earth  that  you  take  out  i  211.  CHERVIL  is  an  annual  plant.  Its  leaves 
in  the  middled  the  space  between  the  trenches,  a  good  deal  like  those  ot  double  parsley.  The_\ 
so  that  it  may  not  be  washed  into  them  by  the  i  are  used  in  salads.  A  small  patch,  sown  in  rows, 
heavy  rains  ;  for  it  will,  in  such  case,  cover  the  liike  parsley,  is  enough. 

^faris  of  the  plants,  and  will  go  very  nearly    toj      212.     CIVES  a  little  sort  of  onion,  which 
destroy   them. — When    you     have    made     your  perennial.     The  greens  only   arc  used.   "A   small 
■trench,  put  along  it  some  good  rich  compost  ma-  quantity   is   sufficient  for  a  garden.     This  plmit 
nure,  partly  consisting  of  w&orf  fisAc«.     'i^oldung  ;  may  be  propagated  from  seed,  or  from  offsets, 


or,  at  least,  not  dung  fresh  from  the  yard  ;  for 
if  you  use  that,  the  celery  will  be  rank-  and  /lifii/, 
and  will  not  keep  nearly  so  long  or  so  well. — Dig 
this  manure  in,  and  break  all  the  earth  very  fine 
as  you  go. — Then  take  up  your  plants,  and  trim 
oil  the  long  roots.  You  will  find,  that  every 
plant  has  offsets  to  it,  coming  up  by  the  side  of 
the  main  stem.  Pull  all  these  off,  and  leave  only 
the  single  stem.  Cut  the  leaves  off  so  as  to 
leave  the  whole  plant  about  six  inches  long. — 
Plant  them,  six  inches  apart,  and  fix  them,  in 
tl  e  manner  so  minutelv  dwelt   on  under  the  arti- 


13.  CORIANDER  is  an  annual  plant  that 
some  persons  use  in  soups  and  salads.  It  is  sown 
in  spring.  The  seed  is  also  used  as  a  medicine. 
A  small  patch,  probably  two  square  yards,  will 
be  enough. 

214.  CORN  (Indian).  To  have  some  early,  the 
early  sorts  must  be  got.  A  dozen  or  two  of  plants 
may  be  easily  raised  in  pots,  as  directed  for  Cu- 
cumbers.    See  Cucumbers. 

215.  CORN-SALAD.— This  is  a  little  insig 
nificant  annual  plant  that  some  persons  use  in 
salads,  though  it  can  hardly  be  of  any  real  use, 
where  lettuce   seed  is   to  be  had.     It  is  a   mere 


cle.  Cabbage,  keeping,  as  you  are  at  work,  your 

feet  close  to  the  outside  edges  ot  the  trench.     Do'iiveed. 

not  tuuter  the  plants  ;  and,  if  you  plant  in  fresh-       216.     CRESS  (or  Pepper-Grass)  is  very  good 

dug  ground,  and  fix  your  plants  well,  none  of  the' in  salads  along  with  lettuces,  white  mustard,  or 

troublesome  and  cumbrous  business  of  shading  is  :  rape.     It  should  be  sown  in  little  drills,  very  thick 

atall  necessary  ;  for  the  plant  is  naturally  hardy, !  (as  should  the  white  mustard  and  the   rape)    and 

and,  if  it  has  heat  to  wither  it  above,  it  has  also"cut  before  itcomesinto  rough  leaf.     A  small  quan- 

that  heat  beneath  to  cause  its  roots  to  strike  out  itity,  in  the  salad-season,  should  be  sown  every  six 

almost  instantly.   When  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  |  days.     This  salad,  as  well  as  the  mustard  and  the 


•which  they  quickly  will  do,  /loc  on  ta-n  sidi-  and 
between  them  with  a  small  hoe.  As  they  grow 
up,  earth  their  stems  ;  that  is,  put  the  eavh  up 
to  them,  but  not  too  much  at  a  'ime  ;  and  let  the 
earth  that  you  put  up  be  finely  broken,  and  not  at 
all  cloddy.  VVhile  you  do  this,  keep  the  stalks 
of  the  outside  leaves  close  up  to  prcvi.  it  the 
earth  from  getting  between  the  stem^of  the  out- 
side leaves  and  the  inner  onts  ;  for,  if  it  get 
there  it  checks  the  plant  and  makes  the  celei^ 
bad. — When  you  begin  the  earthing  take  first 


rupe,  may  be  very  conveniently  raised  in  a  cor- 
ner of  a  hot  be  I,  made  for  radishes  or  cabbage- 
l;!'j.nts. 

217.  CUCUMBER. — To  give  minute  rules 
:'oi'  the  pro./;-.g;i*ion  and  cultivation  of  this  plant, 
in  a  country  like  this,  would  be  waste  of  time. — 
However,  if  you  wish  to  have  them  a  month  ear- 
lier tha.\\  the  natui  h1  ground  will  bring  them,  do 
this.  Make  a  I, tie  and  put  into  it  a  little  hot 
thing  ;  let  the  hole  be  under  a  warm  fence.  Put 
6  inches  deep  of  fine  rich  oarth  on  the  dung. — 


rich  land,  and  taking  a  pot  at  a  time,  turn  out 
the  ball  and  fix  it  in  the  hole.  These  plants  will 
bear  a  month  sooiier  than  those  sown  in  the  natu- 
ral ground  ;  and  a  square  yard  will  contain  36 
pots,  and  will  of  course,  furnish  plants  for  36 
hills  of  cucumbers,  which,  if  well  managed,  will 
keep  on  bearing  till  September. — Those  who 
\\^\c  hot-bed  frames,  or  hand-lights,  will  do  this 
matter  very  easily. — The  cucumber  plant  is  very 
tender  and  juicy  ;  and,  therefore,  v,hen  the  seed- 
lings are  put  into  the  pots,  they  should  be  water- 
ed, and  shaded  for  a  day  or  two  ;  when  the  balls 
are  turned  into  the  ground,  they  should  be  water- 
ed, and  shaded  with  a  bough  for  one  day.  That 
will  be  enough. — I  have  one  observation  to  make 
upon  the  cultivation  of  cucumbers,  melons  of 
all  sorts,  and  of  all  the  pumpkin  and  squash 
tribe  ;  and  that  is,  that  it  is  a  great  error  to  sow 
them  too  thick.  One  plant  in  a  hill  is  enough  ;  and 
I  would  put  (ivo  into  a  jxot,  merely  as  a  bar  against 
accidents.  One  will  bring  more  weight  of  fruit 
than  two  (if  standing  near  each  other,)  two  more 
than  three,  and  so  on,  till  you  come  to  fifty  in  a 
square  foot  ;  and  then  you  will  have  no  fruit  at 
all !  Let  any  one  make  the  experiment,  and  he 
will  find  this  observation  mathematically  true. — 
When  cucumbers  are  left  eight  or  ten  plants  in  a 
hill,  they  never  shoot  strongly.  Their  vines  are 
poor  and  weak.  The  leaves  become  yellow  :  and 
if  they  bear,  at  all,  it  is  poor  tasteless  fruit  that 
they  produce.  Their  bearing  is  over  in  a  few 
weeks.  Whereas,  a  single  plant,  in  the  same 
space  will  send  its  fine  green  vines  all  around  it  to 
a  great  distance,  and,  if  no  fruit  be  left  to  rifien, 
will  keep  bearing  till  the  white  frosts  come  in  the 
fall. — The  roots  of  a  cucumber  will  go  ten  feet, 
in  fine  earth,  in  every  direction.  Judge,  then, 
how  ten  plants,  standing  close  to  one  another, 
must  produce  mutual  starvation  ! — If  you  save  a 
cucumber  for  seed,  let  it  be  the  first  fine  fruit 
that  appears  on  the  plant.  The  plant  will  cease 
to  bear  much  after  this  fruit  becomes  yellowish. 
I  have  said  enough,  under  the  head  of  Saving 
Seeds  (Paragraplis,  139  to  146)  to  make  you  take 
care,  that  nothing  of  the  melon,  pumpkin  or 
squash  kind  grow72far  a  seed-bearing  cucumber 
plant  ;  and  that  all  cucumbers  of  a  different  sort 
from  that  bearing  the  seed  be  kept  at  a  great  dis- 
tance.— There  are  many  sorts  of  cucumbers  ;  the 
Long  Prickly,  the  Short  Prickly,  the  Cluster, 
and  many  others  ;  but,  the  propagation  and  cul- 
tivation of  all  the  sorts  are  the  same. 

218.  DANDELION. — This  is  a  well-known 
and  most  wicked  garden  weed,  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  England  ;  and  I  am  half  afraid  to  sjieak 
of  using  it  as  food,  lest  I  should  encourage  lazi- 
ness. But,  there  may  be  people  without  gardens, 
and  without  the  means  of  purchasing  greens  in 
the  spring  ;  and  to  them  what  I  am  about  to  say- 
may  be  of  use.  The  Dandelion  is  as  early  as  the 
earliest  of  grass  ;  and,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  greens,  when  it  is  young.  It  is  a  sort  of  wild 
Ejidive.  The  French,  who  call  i.  (from  the 
shape  of  its  leave)  Dent  de  lion,  -^r  IJov's  tooth, 
use  it,  bleached  ■a.s  salad,  a. id,  if  fine,  laifa''  and 
well   bleached,  it  is  better  than  Endive,  much 
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more  tender,  and  of  a  better  flavour.  It  is  very 
common  in  ricli  pasture  land  in  England ;  and  cat- 
tle andsheep,  particularly  the  former,  preferit, 
as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  to  every  other 
plant  in  the  pastures.  It  is  full  of  mi7/('-coloured 
juice,  and  fuller  of  it  than  either  the  Endive  or 
the  Lettuce.  In  the  spring  (June)  1817,  when  I 
came  to  Long  Island,  and  when  nothing  in  tlie 
shape  of  greens  was  to  be  had  for  love  or  money, 
Dayidelions  were  our  resource  ;  and  I  have  always 
since  that  time,  looked  at  this  -iVeed  with  a  more 
friendly  eye. 

219.  DOCK. — I  have  frequently  mentioned 
the  leaves  of  this  weed  as  being  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket at  New  York.  This  weed  and  the  Dandelion 
are  the  gardener's  two  vcgetab/e  devils.  Nothing 
but  absolute  burning;  or  a  sun  that  will  reduce 
them  to  /lowder,  will  kill  their  roots,  any  little 
bit  of  which  will  grow,  and  that,  too,  whether 
lying  on,  or  in,  the  ground.  Both  bear  seed  in 
prodigious  quantities. — The  Dock  (which  is  the 
wild  RliubarbJ  puts  forth  its  leaves  very  quickly 
after  the  Dandelion  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  it  is 
resorted  to  as  greens  in  the  spring.  This  is 
however,  a  coarse  green  compared  with  the  Dan- 
delion. However,  it  is  better  than  no  greens  at 
all  after  five  months  of  winter,  which  has  left 
nothing  green  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. — If  a 
rod  or  two  of  ground,  on  the  south  side  of  a  wood, 
were  trenched  and  made  rich,  and  planted  with 
Docks,  or  Dandelions,  tl\e  owner,  even  though 
he  had  no  garden,  would  not  be  in  want  of  early 
greens  ;  and,  it  would  be  better  to  do  this  than 
to  have  to  go  upon  the  hunt  after  these  vegeta- 
bles, which,  though  weeds,  are  not,  in  every 
place,  to  be  found  in  any  considerable  quantity; 
or,  at  least,  not  without  spending  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  the  pursuit. — The  Dock-leaf  is  very 
wholesome,  as  is  also  that  of  the  Dandelion. — 
They  do  not  produce  grifiings  as  the  greater  pait 
of  the  cabbage  kinds  are  apt  to  do. — See  Rhu- 
barb. 

220.  ENDIVE.— This  is  a  salad-plant,  though 
like  the  Dandelion,  it  may  be  eaten  as  greens. — 
There  are  two  sorts,  the  curled  and  the  plain 
just    as  there  are    of  the    Dandelion,  which,  as 


border.  The  plants  will  come  in  for  use  in  Oc 
tober,  November,  and  December.  Some  sown  a 
little  later  must  l)e  preserved  for  winter  use.  Be 
fore  the  frost  scis  in,  they  must  be  tied  up  in  a 
conical  form,  as  before  directed,  and  all  dead,  or 
yellow,  leaves  must  be  taken  off.  Then  dig  them 
up,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  each,  and  put  them 
into  light  earth  in  a  cellar,  or  some  warm  build- 
ing. Put  only  the  roots  into  the  earth;  do  not 
suffer  the  plants  to  touch  each  other;  and  pour  a 
little  water  round  the  roots  after  you  have  put 
them  in  the  earth.  If  they  be  jierfectly  dry 
when  tied  up,  they  will  keep  well  till  spring. — 
To  have  them  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring, 
sow  in  the  third  lueek  of  August,  and  do  not  trans- 
plant. When  the  hard  frost  is  come,  cover  the 
whole  of  the  ground  over  with  straw  six  inches 
aeep,  and  throw  (if  at  hand)  some  leaves  of  trees 
over  the  straw,  and  some  sticks  to  keep  the  leaves 
from  blowing  away.  But,  the  best  covering  of 
all,  in  this  case  is,  boughs  of  cedar,  or  oi  fir,  or 
laurel  ;  though  these  boughs  must   be,  for  this 


ways  do  this.  The  leaves,  thus  broiled,  become 
crisp  ;  and,  they  are  then  of  a  very  fine  flavour. 
In  winter,  the  seed,  bruised,  give  fish  the  same 
flavour  as  the  leaves  do  in  summer;  and,  to  my 
taste,  butter,  seasoned  with  Fennel,  \s  betterthan 
any  of  the  fish  sauces,  bought  at  the  sliops.—  It  is 
a  very  hardy  plant.  Two  yards  square  will  con- 
tain enough  for  any  family ;  and,  once  in  the 
ground,  it  will  stand  there  for  an  age,  or  ten  ages, 
as  far  as  I  know. 

222.  GARLICK. — Almost  all  nations  except 
the  English,  the  Americans,  and  the  French,  make 
great  and  constant  use  of  Garlick;  and,  even  the 
French  use  it,  frequently,  to  an  extent  that  would 
drive  us  from  the  table. — It  is  propagated  from 
seed,  or  from  offsets  :  and  is  sown,  or  planted,  ei- 
ther in  spring  or  fall.  For  winter-use  the  roots 
are  taken  up  and  kept  in  the  dry,  as  onions  are. 

223.  GOURD. — I  do  not  know  any  use  that  it 
is  of.     See  Pumpkin. 

224.  HOP. — To  range  the  Hop  amongst  the 
fegctables   may  appear  odd  ;  but,  it  is  a  garden 


purpose,  cut  up  into  small  parts,  so  that  they|/(/a?i/  in  America,  and  does  give  you,  if  you  like 
will  lie  close  and  compact  and  keep  out  the  light.' lo  have  it,  a  very  good  dish  for  the  table.  It  is 
Some  ever-green  boughs,  and  some  leaves  of|wanted  to  produce  its  fruit  for  the  making  of  i/faW, 
trees  thrown  over  them,  form,  perhaps,  the  best, or  '■(•ir,  or  both  ;  and,  to  get  good  hops,  there 
covering  in  the  world  for  plant.s  of  this   descrip-' should  be  some  cultivation.     Any   bit   of  a  root 


tion.  But,  observe  J  you  must  let  the  frost  come. 
The  ground  must  be  right  hard  when  you  put  the 
covering  OB  ;  or  else,  the  plants  will  rot.  They 
must  see  the  sun  no  more  till  spring.  When  the 
iVost  breaks  up,  take  off  the  covering:  hoe  the 
ground  as  soon  as  dry,  and  proceed  to  perfect  the 
plants  in  the  manner  before  described. — One  of 
these  plants  will  produce  seed  enough  to  last  you 
for  five  years. —  I'hcre  need  not  be  /uany  of  these 
plants.  Lettuces  are  their  rivals,  and  are  a  great 
deal  better. — I  have  mentioned  matting  in  this 
article,  as  a  thing  to  tie  with.  This  matting  is 
nothing  more  than  the  threads  of  those  large 
things,  in  which  foreign  goods  sometimes  come 
packed  up.  Tliese  things  are  in  England  called 
Mats,  and  the  threads  of  which  they  are  compos 
ed,  are  by  gardeners  called  matting.  The  gar- 
deners use  this  for  ties  to  Espalier  trees;  they 


will  grow  and  become  a  plant.  The  young  plants 
should  be  planted  in  the  fall,  three  or  four  togeth- 
er in  a  clump,  or  hill,  and  the  hills  should  be 
from  seven  to  ten  feet  apart.  The  first  year  of 
pUnting,  put  four  rods,  or  little  poles,  to  each 
hill,  and  let  two  vines  go  up  each  pole,  treading 
the  rest  of  the  vines  down  to  creep  about  the 
ground.  In  a  month  after  the  vines  begin  to 
mount  the  poles,  cut  off  all  the  creeping  vines; 
and  draw  up  a  hill  of  earth  against  the  poles  all 
round,  and  cover  all  the  crowns  of  the  plants.  In 
short,  make  a  hill  a  foot  high  with  a  flattish 
top,  and  then  fork  up  the  ground  between  the 
hills  and  break  it  fine.  When  weeds  begin  to  ap- 
pear, hoe  the  ground  clean;  and  at  the  end  of 
another  month  draw  some  more  earth  up,  and 
make  the  hill  bigger  and  higher. — When  tlie  fall 
comes,  cut  off  the  vines  that  have  gone  up  the 
pol.  .  a  foot  from  the  ground ;  ta  .e  down  the  po  esj; 


tie  on  their  grafts  with  it;  they  tie  up  their 
I  observed  before,  is  a  sort  of  Endive. — The  cur-: flowers  with  it ;  and,  in  short,  it  is  the  string  of|dig  down  the  hills,  and  with  a  corn-hoe,  open 
ledis  prettiest,  and  is,  therefore,  generally  pre- i  the  gardeners.  The  iVIats,  thousands  of  bales  of  the  ground  all  round  the  crowns  of  the  plants; 
ferred  ;  but,  the  plain  is  the  best. — Sow  Endive;  which  are  imported  into  England  from  Russia,  and  before  winter  sets  in,  cut  all  close  down  to 
in  drills  a  foot  apart  ;  when  the  plants  come  up,  i  are  used  to  cover  the  hot-beds  with,  and  for  vari-  the  very  crowns,  and  then  cover  the  crowns  over 
thin  them  to  a  loot  apart  in  the  row,  if  they  belous  other  purposes. — But  matting  is  to  be  had,  with  earth  three  or  four  inches  tliick.  Through 
not  to  be  removed  by  transplantation  ;  keep  theiand  with  very  little  trouble,  without  sending  to  this  earth  the  hop-shoots  will  start  in  the  spring, 
ground  clean,  and  hoe  deep  and  frequently  be-'Russia  for  it.  Any  one  who  has  a  s/;a!r  ;rce  may;  You  will  want  but  eight  of  them  to  go  up  your  four 
twcen  the  plants.  When  they  get  to  a  good  size,  |  have  plenty  of  matting.  When  I  came  to  Long  poles  ;  and  the  rest,  when  three  inches  long,  you 
the  y  are  to  be  bleachtd  before  they  can  be  used  iisjlsland,  I  cut  down  a  chesnut,  of  about  a  foot  dia-|may  cut,  and  eat  as  as/iarugus  ;  cook  (hem  ia 
salad  :  for,  while  green,  they  are  very  bitter  andjineter,  and  that  furnished  me  with  a  store  of  mat-lthe  same  manner,  and  you  will  find  them  a  very 
not  very  crisp.  In  order  to  bleach  them,  you'ting  ties.  The  tree  was  cut  in  June;  the  outer  delightful  ve^^etuble. — This  year  you  put  poles  20 
mustt  .ke  them  (juite  dry  ;  gather  all  the  leaves'bark  taken  off;  and  then  the  wnfr-bark  came  off  feet  long  to  your  hops.  Proceed  the  same  as  be- 
carefully  up  with  your  hands  ;  draw  them  into  a'in  long  flakes,  some  broad  and  some  narrow,  the  foi-e,  only  make  the  hills  larger  ;  and  this  year 
conical  fo:  m,  and  tie  them  round  with  inatting  orlwhole  length  of  the  clear  trunk,  which  was  about, you  will   have  plenty  of  hops  to  gather  for  use. — 


soft  string,  or  little  splinters  of  white  oak. — 
When  they  have  remained  in  this  state  for  about 
a  fortnight,  they  will  be  bleached  and  fit  for  use. 
The  ti?nc  of  sowmg  may  be  as  early  as  the  weath- 
er will  permit  in  the  spring,  and  there  may  be 
another  sowing  for  summer  ;  but,  it  is  ior  winter 
and  spring  use  that  Endive  is  most  wanted  ;  so 
that,  the  late  sowings  are  of  tlie  most  importance. 


15  feet.  I  just  hung  this  up  to  dry  ;  and  that  was 'The  next,  and  every  succeeding  year,  you  may 
mailing,  to  be  cut  into  any  length,  and  ready  to  put  poles  40  or  50  feet  long  ;  but  they  must  not  be 
use  for  any  tie,  where  much  ,trength  was  not  re-Joo  large  at  bottom.  Be  sure  to  open  the  ground 
quired.  The  only  precautions  are:  keep  the  mat-  every  fall,  and  to  cut  all  off  close  down  to  the 
ting  in  the  dry,  and  when  you  use  it  di/i  it  in  ii>a-' crown  of  the  Jilants,  which,  when  pared  off  with  a 
ter  first  for  a  few  minutes,  and  take  it  out  of  the  sharp  knife,  will  look  like  a  piece  of  cork — In 
water  as  you  use  it.  If  you  have  put  more  into  England,  where  there  are  mure  hops  used  than  in 
.  _      the  watcr'than  you  want  for  that  time,  take  it  out  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  requires  four  or  five 

Sow  about  the  end  of  Ji-ly,  in  fine  rich  ground. ;and  hang  it  up  in  the  dry  again  ;  and  it  will  re-\years  to  bring'a  hop  hill  to  perfection.  Even  then, 
If  yiiudnnot  transplant,  leave  the  plants    at  theiceive  no  injury.  a  pole   from    15  to  20  feet  long  is   generally   long 

distances  bcfoi-c-mcutioned  ;  if  you  do,  trans-!  221.  FENNEL, — Fennel  is  3.  perennial  ■pla.nt  Uenout^h  ;  and  the  crop  of  thirty  hills  \s,  upon  an 
plant  at  the  same  distances  (a  faot  every  way  ;)i propagated  from  seed,  or  from  offsets  ;  and  sown,  average,  not  more  than  equal  to  that  of  one  hill  in 
do  it  when  the  plants  iiave  ten  leaves,  and  tip  offior  planted,  either  in  spring  or  fall.  The  plantSjthe  hop-pL-.ntations  on  tlie  Susquehamiah  ;  not- 
both  leaves  and  roots  when  you  transplant.  Fix'should  stand  about  a  foot  asunder.  It  is  a  tall  [withstanding  that,  on  the  Susquehannah,  they 
the  roots  well  as  directed  in  the  case  of  cabbage  ;  plant  \v\th  hairy  leaves.  Its  leaves  are  used  in  i  merely  plough  the  ground  in  spring  ;  never  open 
and,  as  the  plant  is  very  juicy,  and  the  weather j salads,  are  ciiopped  up  fine  to  put  in  melted  but-lthe  crowns  and  pare  them  down,  leave  the  loose 
hot,  plant  in  the  evening,  or  early  in  the  morning,!ter  eaten  with  fish,  they  are  boiled  with  fisli  t.  |(  reeping  vines  together  with  the  weeds  and  grass 
water  a  little,  and  lay  some  bows  over  to  shade'.i^'we  the  fish  a  flavour,  and,  they  are  tied  roundjlo  be  eaten,  in  summer,  by  sheep,  which  also 
for  two  days,  but  take  the  bows  off  at  night. —  [mackarel,  particularly  when  these  are  b -oiled,  eat  the  leaves  of  the  mounting  vines  as  far  as 
The  best  place  for  Endive  would  be  the  shadyithe  Freiich,  who  excel  in  the  cooking  of  fish,»al-  they,  by  putting  their  fore  feet  against  the  poles, 
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can  reach  up  ;  and  yet,  in  Enijliiml,  the  Hop- 
lands  are  called  \\op-sa>-dcns,  and  are  cultivated 
and  kept  in  a  garden  state. — But,  hops  are  to  be 
firr.icrvcd.     Thev  are  fit  to  gather,  when  you  see, 


is  still  annually  appointed  when  the  Emperor 
goes  ill  solemn  jirocession  to  a  field,  where  he 
shews  his  sense  of  the  inestimable  benefits  of 
isjriculturc,  by  undertaking  for  a  short  time,  the 


upon  opening  the  leaves  of  the  hop,  a  good  deal  of;  laborious  occupation  ot  directing  the  plough  m 
Vf//ow  liusl,  and  when  the  Feeds,  wliich  you  will  person.  Among  the  Romans  the  rural  art  was 
find  at  the  sockets  of  the  leaves  of  the  hop,  begin  I  deemed  so  honourable  a  pursuit  that  the  most 
to  be  plump.— Gather  them  nicclv,  and  let  no, distinguished  Senators,  at  their  leisure  intervals, 
leaves  or  stalks  be  amongst  them;  and  lav  them  applied  themselves  to  the  cultivation  oi  the  soil, 
outon  a  cloth  to  dry  in  the  sun,  taking  care  that !  Numa  Pompilius,  one  of  their  first  Kings,  was 
no  rain  fall  upon  tliem,  and  that  thev  be  not  out  equally  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  agriculture 
in  the  dew.— When  /infrcih/  dry,  put  them,  very  as  tor  his  exemplary  piety  ;  and  such  was  the  ami- 
hardlv  and  closely  pressed, 'into  a  new  bag,  made  able  simplicity  of  those  times,  that  their  greatest 
of  thick  Russia  linen,  such  as  they  make  strong  Warriors  and  Legislators  were  often  called  from 
trowsers  of.  And,  in  this  state,  they  will,  if  ne-  the  active  labours  of  the  field  to  the  higher  offices 
cessary,  keep  good  and  fit  for  use  (if  keptinadry  of  the  state.  Cato  the  Censor,  who  had  gov- 
place)for  (weiiti/  years,  or,  perhaps,  three  times  erned  and  subdued  many  warlike  nations,  did  not 
twenty.  I  have  used  hops,  for  brewing,  at  tni  consider  it  beneath  him  to  write  a  Treatise  on 
years'old,  andfoundthem  just  as  efficient  as  new  Agriculture;  and  valuable  works  upon  this  sub- 
hops  of  the  same  original  tiuality.  However,  jcct  have  appeared  at  various  periods  of  the  Ro- 
peo/iie  say  that  fresh  hops  have  a  more  tive/y  man  Empire.  Modern  Europe,  and  especially 
Jlavour  ;  and,  as  any  stick  will,  in  America,  Great  Britain  and  France,  exhibit  many  illus- 
carry  enough  to  supply  a  family  with  hops  forthe  trious  characters  who  have  thought  it  no  degrada- 
making  of  yeast-cakes,  it  must  be  shocking  lazi-  tion  to  devote  all  the  energies  of  their  personal 

exertisn,  as  well  as  their  princely  fortunes,  in 
promoting  and  improving  agricultural  and  rural 
occupations  generally.  In  the  former  country 
particularly,  this  spirit  displays  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity, not  only  among  private  individuals  but 
in  the  Government  itself,  to  increase  the  national 
resources  for  food  and  subsistence  through  the 
medium  of  an  extended  and  improved  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  In  theU.  tates  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, advantages   are   poSses-sed  and   inducements 


ness  not  to  put  a  few  by  every  year. 
(To  be   Continued.) 
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HELD  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  FREDERICKSBURG,  ON 
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AA"  ADDRESS,  ,      .  -      .     ,        , 

Delifered  before  the  Agricultural  Soc/e-  fxist  to  stimulate  to  agricultural  occupation  un- 
Tr  OF  XoTTAit-Ar,  ar  Dr.  J.iMES  Jones,  i.y?£-^nown  in  any  other  country  on  the  Globe.  The 
SIDEST  OF  THE  SJ.VE,  20th  A'ov.  1822.  ,  Ecclesuistical   mcumbranccs  of  1  ythes  and  the 

feudal   impositions  of  Service,   which  cramp  and 


Gentlemen, 

The    pursuits  of  man    have  been    as   vari- 


paralize  every  eifort  made  towards  the  improve 
ment  of  this  science  in  too  many  other  countries. 


ous  and  diversified  as  the  circumstances  under  are  happily  banished  from  us  ;  and  the  improve- 
whichhe  has  existed  upon  the  Globe;  yet  under  meiits  of  the  farmer  and  planter  accrue  to  them- 
no  circumstances  whatever  has  he  failed  to  rely  selves  and  their  families,  inheritable  as  a  clear 
on  the  productions  of  the  earth,  for  his  subsis-' estate,  or  transferable  at  their  option  to  any 
tence,  for  his  clothing  and  for  shelter.  The  ani-  purchaser.  Tyrants  and  despots  who  hold  the 
mals  which  he  pursues  in  the  chace  for  the  pur-  property  as  well  as  the  persons  of  their  subjects, 
poses  of  food,  as  well  as  the  vegetables  which  he  to  be  their  own  by  a  divine  right,  will  encourage 
finds  profusely  scattered  around  him  by  the  be-  husbandry  with  a  view  not  only  to  the  requisite 
nificeni  hand  of  his  creator,  are  all  the  bountiful  supplies  of  Cavalry  and  Provisions,  but  of  able 
gifts  of  his  Mother  Earth.  The  busy  scenes  of  bodied  Soldiers  for  their  armies;  whilst  the  friends 
commerce  which  mark  the  advanced  stages  of  of  free  government,  not  discarding  from  their 
human  society,  consisted  originally  of  an  ex-  svstem  the  ultimate  necessity  of  defensive  war, 
change  of  commodities  either  in  the  crude  state  v^ill  not  lose  sight  of  that  as  a  motive,  but  con- 
in  which  the  hand  of  industry  obtained  them  sider  it  secondary  in  point  of  importance  and  of 
from  the  earth,  or  fabricated  by  ingenuity  into  propriety  to  the  permanent  benign  influences  of 
tnanutactured  articles  for  use  in  the  various  de-  rural  life,  in  forming  Uie  powers  of  man  on  the 
partments  of  domestic  economy.  It  is  impossiblejmost  perfect  models,  whether  viewed  in  relation 
to  separate  the  business  and  interest  of  human, to  his  moral  and  intellectual  or  his  physical  cha- 
society  from  the  intimate  connection  with,  and!  racter.  To  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
dependence  upon,  the  employment  and  productslthe  spirit  and  form  of  our  political  institutions, 
of  Agriculture,  in  some  form  and  modification  or  may  be  added  the  natural  superiority  of  our  soil, 
other.  It  is  the  substratum  upon  which  the  whoIe|thc  peculiarly  favorable  condition  of  our  climate, 
superstructure  rests.  It  is  the  vital  principle;  both  enabling  us  to  supply  the  demands  of  fo- 
which  animates  the  whole  mass  and  maintains  all  reign  nations,  for  the  rich  and  valuaijle  staples 
its  motions.  "  It  is  one  of  those  arts  which  from  of  our  countrv,  beside  an  abundant  supply  for  our 
the  earliest  periods  have  been  deservedly  held. own  use  and  consumption  at  home.  For  the  im 
in  the  hi5,hest  estimation.  One  of  the  first  in  provement  and  melioi-atior.  of  this  noble  art,  ma- 
ny devices  and  many  plans  have  suggested  them- 
selves to  the  considerate  and  reflecting  mind. — 
But  the   exertions  of   individual  industry  and  in- 


junctions upon  our  original  progenitor,  aAer  his 
dismission  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  was  that  he 
should"  till  the  ground."     The  experience  of  all 

the  world,  at  all  die  periods  of  its  History,  has;genuity  could  avail  but  little  towards  such  „ 
JuUy  proi  en  that  the  cultivation  ot  this  necessary  I  general  diftusion  of  knowledge  as  was  desirable 
art   essentially  contributes  to  the  prosijerity   ofjupon    so  important   a    sulject.     The   formation, 

therefore,  of  Societies  has  occurred  as  the  best 
i.iode  of  gi'.  ing  a  salutary  stimulus  as  well  as  a 
general  cuirdir,;-  and  circulation  to  suchimprove- 
menis  as  liave  lesulted  from  the  ingenuity  andjn- 
veation,  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  societies 
and  of  Nations.  As  far  back  as  the  year  1756, 
France   began  '.o  pay  particular  attention  to  this 


mankind  ;  and  that  it  ought  to  form  a  primary 
object  in  all  moral  and  political  regulations  So 
sensible  were  manjr  nalioiis  of  its  importance, 
that  according  to  the  history  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians, their  Kings,  oncc  in  '-very  month,  divested 
themselves  of  regal  pomp  and  partook  of  ru- 
ral fare  among  the  husbandmen.     In  Cliinu  a  dav 


subject,  in  consequence  of  the  unpar\lli-leci  dis- 
tress produced  by  the  wars  of  tliijt  period,  whieii 
had  well  nigh  desolated  the  fairest  portion  of 
the  civilized  world.  Prize  questions  were  pro- 
posed by  some  of  their  academies  and  by  socie- 
ties instituted  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture. The  examjile  was  followed  by  most  of 
the  powers  of  the  Continent  as  well  as  by  Great 
Britain,  from  whence  it  was  translated  into  this 
country. 

Let  us  then  recollect,  gentlemen,  that  we  form 
one  link  in  that  great  chain  of  association  which 
has  existed  for  nearly  a  century,  which  has  its 
origin  in  a  Godlike  Benevolence,  characteristic 
of  the  great  and  the  good  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  whose  aim  is  the  melioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  human  family,  by  adding  to  their 
other  comforts  and  enjoyments,  that  greatest  of 
all  earthly  blessings,  the  possession  of  food  in 
plenty. 

In  treating  upon  most  subjects  of  the  Arts  or 
Sciences,  it  has  become  customary  to  reduce  them 
to  the  two  general  heads  of  Theory  and  Practice. 
Upon  most  occasions  this  course  is  proper,  be- 
cause, in  order  to  ascertain  a  correct  system  of 
rules  in  the  practice  of  any  given  art,  it  should 
be  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  obtain  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
on  v/hich  such  art  is  based,  with  which  all  its 
procedures  are  intimately  connected,  and  without 
a  knowledge  of  which  all  the  results  of  the  prac- 
tice are  at  best  uncertain,  often  highly  defective 
and  sometimes  injurious.  In  review-ng  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  the  mind  is  forcibly  struck 
with  the  strange  phenomenon  that  in  almost  all 
the  varied  pursuits  of  human  ingenuity  and  in- 
dustry, the  natural  and  rational  order  of  pro- 
ceeding has  been  totally  reversed,  and  systems 
of  practical  rules  in  the  various  arts,  have  gener- 
ally preceded  a  system  of  fundamental  princi- 
ples, which  should  have  been  guides  in  the 
practice.  If  the  discovery  and  application  of 
mathematical  principles  to  the  various  arts  at 
an  early  period  of  Grecian  history,  forms  an 
exception  to  this  general  statement,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  worthy  of  remark  and  of  regret,  that 
the  knowledge  of  those  principles,  dry  and  ab- 
struse in  their  nature,  was  exceedingly  limited, 
being  confined  exclusively  to  the  schools,  which, 
at  the  period  referresl  to,  had  lost  much  of  their 
general  influence  in  society,  from  that  air  of  mys- 
tery and  sophistry  which  enveloped  all  their 
teachings  and  doctrines.  Agriculture  has  suf- 
fered from  the  same  causes  wliich  have  retarded 
the  progress  of  knowledge  generally.  Besides 
that  host  of  impositions  and  burdens  imposed  Oft 
it  by  governments,  and  tlie  low  grade  it  has  too 
generally  occupied  in  the  scale  of  society,  it  has  had 
to  struggle  against  ignorance  and  prejudice,  the 
most  baneful  enemies  of  human  improvements. 

If  in  the  science  of  Medicine,  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  principles  of  animatetl  nature  is 
deemed  indispensable  to  a  correct  and  safe  prac- 
tice of  the  healing  art  ;  so  in  the  nurture  and 
cultivation  of  vegetables,  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  their  organization  and  the  laws 
by  which  their  growth  is  regulated,  would  seem 
to  be  equally  indispensable,  or  at  least  a  valuable 
auxiliary.  I  would  by  no  means  be  understood 
as  intending  to  sanction  the  opinion  that  there 
can  be  no  good  husbandry  without  this  prelimi- 
nary knowledge.  There  is  no  doubt  that  its  prac- 
tice maybe  carried  on  successfully,  iiidenendent- 
ly  of  an  acquaintance  with  scientific  principles. 
No  person  need  be  deterred,  therefore,  from  at- 
tempting any  improvements,  because  he  is  not 
conversant  with  the  abstract  parts  o:  physical 
science  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  member 
of  this  society  will  withhold  a  communication  of 
his  sentiments  and  experience  upon  any  subject 
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whatever,   which  has  a  direct  and   intimate  con- 
nexion with  practical  agriculture,  notwithstand- 
ing he  may  be  unable  to  communicate  such  sen- 
timents in  the  technical  language  of  the  science. 
Matters   of  fact  derived   from   long   experience 
and  accurate   observation,  by  those  who  have  a 
capacity  for  minute  discrimination,  are  far  more 
essential   to  the   progress  of  im))rovement  than 
the  most  elaborate  pro-conceived  theories  ;  yet 
there   cannot   be  a  doubt   that  a   knowledge  of 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Natural  philosophy,  includ- 
ing  some  branches  of  Mechanics,  would  greatly 
contribute  to  the  advancement   as  well  as   im- 
provement   of    agriculture.    The   perfection    of 
Art,  is  in  proportion  to  its  imitation  of  Nature. — 
Chemistry  has  already  done  much  and  promises 
yet  greater  benefits  to  the  world,  in  detecting  the 
arcana  of  nature,  and  in  bringing  to  light  some  of 
her  most  secret  operations.     By  chemical  analy 
sis  the  composition  of  soils  and  the  proportion  of 
their  ingredients  on   which  depends  their  varie- 
ties,   may   be    accurately   ascertained.      By  the 
same  process  we  detect  the  qualities  and  ingre 
dients  which  constitute  manures,  and  in  that  way 
adapt  them  to  the  purposes  of  improving  the  soils. 
The   science  of   Botany  presents  to  our  view  the 
history   of  the  nature  and  organization  of  vege- 
tables:  the  soils  in  which  they  most  delight,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  best   suited 
to  produce  their   highest  perfection.     None  can 
doubt  the  importance  and  value  of  this  kind   of 
knowlege  to  those   engaged  in   agricultural   oc- 
cupations.    The  modern   improved   construction 


sions  of  its  tendency  to  convert  our  institution  intoj"  government,  by  adopting  a  system  of  general 
a  mere  political  faction,  as  some  have  apprehended.  "  policy  :  not  by  local,  partial  legislation  for  a 
It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  (and  I  deem  it  a  fortunate  "  particular  interest,  with  the  false,  insidious  pre- 
incident  in  my  life)  to  present  to  the  national  "  tence  that  alt  may  indirectly  come  in  for  a 
Legislature,   one  of  the  first   memorials    which  "  -i--— -'■  •'— ' '^-      t.  =_  ._  !,_•_  ,  ... ■__: 


that  bodv  has  ever  received,  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  agriculture,  in  opposition  to  the  mono- 
polizing claims  and  pretensions  of  the  manufac- 
turing interest  of  the  United  States.  The  firm 
and  dignified  tone  of  remonstrance,  with  the  for- 
cible appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  justice  of 
congress,  contained  in  those  memorials,  I  doubt 
not  had  the  effect  in  a  great  degree  to  arrest  that 
body  in  one  of  the  most  bnneful  systems  of  poli- 
cy that  ever  disgraced  any  nation,  professing  to 
be  governed  by  impartial  laws,  based  upon  the 
pimciple  of  equal  rights;  a  system  of  policy  which 
would  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  most  insig- 
nificaut  and  inconsiderable  interest  in  this  nation, 
the  whole  of  that  course  of  administration  by 
which  we  have  grown  to  renown,  to  wealth,  to 
prosperity,  and  a  dignified  rank  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  :  a  policy  which  would  drive 
this  nation  from  a  course  of  measures  pointed  out 
to  her  by  the  unerring  hand  of  Nature,  which 
as  stamped  upon  our  geographical  chart  in  in- 
delible characters,  "that  agriculture  and  com- 
"  mcrce  should  be  the  principal  occupations  of 
"  our  people."  This  foul  spirit  of  monopoly,  of 
local  and  partial  legislation,  so  frequently  and  so 
fatally  insinuati-ig  itself  into  our  legislatures, 
whether  in  the  iorm  of  protecting  duties  to  en- 
courage domestic  manufactures,  or  of  privileged 
chartered  mcorporatioiis*  of    whatever   descrip 


of  the  plough,  the  harrow  and  other  implements  -  .  ^    ,  r         ■.        i    11„,„„H 

of  husbandry,  together  with  the  construction  of  tion,  rcmauis  to  be  cxorclKed  from  its  unhallowed 
some  eSy  ne^w  ones,  has  done  perhaps  more  ;hold  upon  our  institutions  by  the^ all-pervading 
than  any  other  occurrences  of  modern  times,  not  and  al    controlling  influence  of  public  opinion - 


only  in 'saving  of  labour,  but  in   facilitating  and!  This  influence  embodied  in  a  new  form  and  de 

sim'i)lifving  all  the  operations  of  practical   agri    ,  ,        ,     ,  ,  ,      r      f  ,•„„  ;„ 

And  for  these   we  are  indebted,  in   aied,  has  already  begun  the  work  ot  reformation  in 


i-i-  I  rived  from  a  source  hitherto  silent  and  overlook 
:ly  begun  the  work  of  reformation  ii 
The  agricultural  interest  throughout 


Q-reat  decree    to  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  this  behalf.     The  agr 

greaiaegiee,  lua  KHuvi     5  v         v  the  United  States,   have  at  length  discovered  i 

mechanical  science.  u   r^  •,  1,   „  u, ,  „  - 


1  have  been  led,  gentlemen,  into  these  remarks 
chiefly  to  pave  the  way  for  a  suggestion,  which 
1  will  now  take  the  liberty  of  making  from  a 
thorough  conviction  of  its  great  importance  and 
its  invaluable  utility.  1  most  seriously  recom- 
mend to  this  society  the  formation  of  a  library 
for  the  exclu.sive  use  of  its  own  members,  to  be 
made  up  of  such  publications,  as  relate  to  every 
branch  of  rural  economy:  of  these  there  are 
abundance,  of  modern  production  and  of  intrinsic 
excellence  and  worth  ;  well  calculated  to  instruct, 
to  improve,  and  amply  to  repay  the  expense  of 
procuring,  as  well  as  the  trouble  of  reading. — 
The  establishment  of  such  institutions  have  been 
sanctioned,  and  their  utility  fairly  tested,  by  the 
examples  and  practice  of  nations,  communities, 
and  societies,  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries, 
since  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing.  Like 
the  circulating  system  of  the  blood,  which  car- 
ries life  and  vigour  and  health  to  every  part  of 
the  animal,  these  great  arteries  of  science  dif- 
fuse knowledge  and  improvement  and  civilization 
throughout  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  social 
ody. 

These  very  imperfect  and  crude  remarks,  gen- 
tlemen,  in  which  I  have  attempted  to  address  your 
miderstandings,  upon  the  importance  of  a  know 
ledge  of  the  principles  and  the  necessity  of  a  ra- 
tional improvement  of  agriculture,  belong  to  one 
branch  only,  of  our  business  as  a  society. _  From 
the  example  which  has  been  regularly  given  by 
the  Deleg'.ation,  to  the  united  societies,  at  their 
se^sions,  we  are  led  to  consider  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  agriculture  in  a  political  sense,  as 
forming  another  branch  of  our  business,  when 
assembled  ;  nor  am  1  at  all  disposed  to  detract 
from  the  comparative  importance  of  this  branch 
of  our  proceedings,  or  to  indulge  any  apprehen 


what  way  it  has  happened  that  all  other  interests 
have  mounted  over  their  heads  into  the  favour 
and  patronage  of  (Government,  to  their  manliest 
injury  and  gross  injustice.  Thry  too  have  indulg 
ed  the  feelings  and  obeyeil  the  imijulsts  of  thv 
"  I'.sjirit  de  Co, /is."  They  have  followed  the 
{■xamph  set  them  by  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing inteiest,  by  embodying  themselves 
and  as  a  distinct,  separate  interest  have  address- 
ed the  government  in  lani,iiagc  manly,  indepen 
dent  and  disinterested.  "  We  ask  you"  say  they 
"  for  no  favor,  no  exclusive  privilege,  no  charter 


share  of  the  benefit.  It  is  to  this  latter  princi- 
"  pie  we  trace  that  policy  which  in  all  ages  has 
"  led  to  the  establishment  of  despotic  govern- 
"  merit,  and  from  the  practical  operations  of 
"  which,  particularly  in  the  hierarchical  institu- 
"  tions  of  England,  we  were  driven  into  success- 
"  ful  opposition  to  that  power." 

With  sentiments  like  these,  addressed  te  the 
understandings  and  justice  of  Congress,  we  will 
not  doubt  of  success  in  reclaiming  that  body  to 
a  course  of  correct  and  legitimate  and  constitu- 
tional policy,  at  least  so  long  as  that  body  shall 
be  composed  of  a  majority  of  those  who  repre- 
sent the  labouring  and  productive  interest  of  the 
country,  in  contradistinction  from  the  speculative 
interest. 

The   great   mischiefs   attendant  upon  all   the 
governments  that  have  ever  existed,  have  arisen 
from   an  officious  meddling  disposition   in  those 
who   govern,  to  regulate  every    thing  in    society. 
This,  however,  should  not  be  considered  extraor- 
dinary in  those  governments,   which  were  made 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  privileged 
orders  :  because  without  such  universal  and  con- 
stant superintendance  and  regulation  they  could 
not  wield  and  manage  the  machinery  to  the  pur- 
poses   intended   by    its   formation.      Hence    has 
originated  in  despotisms  the  bold  assumption  of  a 
power,    not   only   to  regulate  the  high    and  im- 
portant concerns  of  conscience  in  the  form  of  es- 
tablishments of  religion  and  test  acts  ;  but  also, 
the  more  insignificant  and  petty  concerns  of  pri- 
vate domestic  eonomy.  But  in  the  United  States, 
where  we  have  proceeded  upon  a  belief  that  man 
is  competent  to  self  government,  it   would  be  na- 
tural to  suppose  that  political  power  should  ab- 
stain from  all  interference  with  the  affairs  of  .,0- 
ciety.  except  so  far  as  to  exercise  a  salutary  pa- 
rental power  of  protecting  the  weak  against   the 
strong,  and  restraiii'Ug  and  coercing  the  vici  lus, 
the  refractory  and  the  violent,  at  the  same  ti.ae 
allowing  all  topursue  theirovvn  happiness  in  '.  leir 
own    way,  strictly  regarding  the  rights  of   cneip 
neignijours.     Whatever    political   measure   shall 
detract  either  from  the  profits  or  the  respct.ioili- 
ty  of  any  avocation  i;.  society,   must  necessaiily 
do  it  an  injury,  nor  is  it  kss  true  that  whenever 
government  snail  lend  its  fostering  aid   to  any 
particular    branch    of  industry,   it   will  thereby 
give  it  an  impulse  which   may  force  it  ahead   ot 


of  incorporation.  We  call  to  your  recoUectiMnj others,  not  ,a  favoured.  For  many  centuries 
'the  instruments  by  which  our  independence  preceding  tue  revolution  in  France,  the  royal 
'was  achieved.  It  was  the  yeomanry  ol  liit  tavoui  and  -.patronage  were  exclusively  bestowed 
'country,  nurtured  and  cherished  in  the  la,-  u;.on  tlie  church  and  the  army  ;  and  by  amalga- 
'  of  rural  occcupation:  From  their  bosoms  tht 'mating  these  two  interests  with  the  hereditary  no- 
'  republican  spirit  was  transfused  into  our  p'-'li  Ibility  ofthe  country,  it  was  not  surpri.sing  that 
'  tical   institutions.      Monopoly,     privileged    O'-    all  honour  as  well  as  enolu.nent  attai;hed  exclu- 


ders,   chartered   rights  were  the  baiie  of  that 
"  government    from     which    we     seceded.     We 
threw  it   off  on  account   oi  the   mischiefs  pro- 
duced by  that  course  of  policy  in  the  mother 
"  country.     Our   government  was   made  hy  the 
'  whole /or  the  whole,  and  no  exclusive   privi 
'  lege  can  be   conferred,  but  as  a  rewird  of  ser- 
'  vices  rendered  to  the'  public.     Let  us  all  alone. 
'  We  demand  only  protection  in  our  persons  and 
"  in  our  property — leave  private,  individual  en- 
"  terprize  to    its  own    guidance    and    direction, 
"  equally    untrammelled  by  the  officious   inter- 
ference of  government,  in  the  form  of  restric 
tion  or  of  a"^  pretended  fostering  care.     Puisu 
your  legislative  career,  under  the  constitutional 
prescriptions  of  a  definite  and  specified  power, 
not  by  the  unwarranted  inferences  of  a   loose 
construction  of  general  phrases.     Give  to   all 
atieqnal  participation  in  the  blessings  of  a  free 


sively  to  them.  The  consequence  was  that  agri- 
culture, commerce  .lud  iiuuiufaclurf:s  being  view- 
ed and  treated  merely  as  subservient  andaux  lia- 
ry  to  the  promotion  and  aggrandisement  -if  these 
other  leading  interests,  became  disreputable  and 
unprofitable,  and  were  pursued  exclusively  ay 
those  only,  who  in  the  fashio.uble  slang  of  the 
times  we're  termed  the  ignoble,  th.- vulgar,  the 
rabbh.  Sec.  The  history  of  other  governments  in 
Europe,  which  like  France,  have  had  a  feudal 
origin,  would  furnish  instances  equally  apposite 
to  our  purpose,  which  is  to  shew  the  all-pervad- 
'.ng  influence  of  political  power  in  directing  the 
dcstini'is  of  man  in  this  world.  Nor  is  it  impor- 
tant, as  to  results,  whether  such  power  is  exercis- 
ed under  the  title  of  a  republic,  or  of  an  aristo- 
cracy, orof  a  monarchy.  The  effects  willal'vays 
be  the  same,  if  the  causes  are  of  the  same  nature. 
It  matters  not  as  to  results  whether  the  great 
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labouring  interest  is  ground  to  dust  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  tythe  to  churchn\en,  under  tl\c  specinus 
and  imposing  pretext  of  supporting  the  hallowed 
institutions  of  Keligion,  or  whether  it  be  done 
by  the  operation  ot  chartered  privileges,  in  the 
more  dangerous  (because  less  intelligible  and 
more  insidious)  form  of  protecting  duties  for  the 
support  of  manufacture^,  and  charters  to  banking 
institutions.  He  must  indeed  be  a  short-sighted 
politician,  and  unacquainted  with  the  plainest 
and  most  obvious  principles  of  political  economy, 
who  does  not  perceive  that  all  such  monopolies 
derive  their  support  from  the  class  of  productive 
labour.  EcjuiNalents,  it  is  true,  are  promised  : — 
It  is  said  that  labour  shall  find  in  those  chartered 
bodies,  a  surer  and  more  convenient  market  for 
its  productions ;  but  with  these  false  pretenses  in 
their  mouths,  the  politicians  of  Great  Britain 
have  gone  on  for  more  that  a  century  in  the  prac- 
tice of  a  system  whose  monstrous  effects  begin 
now  to  develope  themselves  in  the  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  of  nearly  a  moiety  of  their  labouring  po- 
pulation. 

Whilst  then,  gentlemen,  as  a  society,  we  keep 
steadily  in  view  the  important  subject  of  agricultu- 
ral improvement,  by  communicating  the  resultsof 
experiments  and  of  practice  by  a  mutual  inter- 
change of  opinions,  let  us  equally  guard  and  protect 
the  rights  of  agriculture,  by  joining  with  our  bre- 
thren throughout  the  UnitedStates,  whenever  the 
occasion  shall  call  for  it,  in  a  mild  but  firm  and 
manly  tone  of  remonstrance  agamst  every  branch 
of  our  government  policy,  which  shall  be  found 
to  operate  injuriously  to  agriculture,  and  of  course 
ought  to  be  considered  as  partial,  unjust  and  op- 
pressive. 

EXTRACTS     tROM     THK     ARCHIVES     OF    USEFUL 
KNOWLLBGE. 

.In  account  of  the  grovjthyund  processesof  Mealing, 

Malting,  and  Bn'wing-  of  the  jVorthern  JVakcd 

Barley  * — iy  R.  Flower,  Esq^ 

Marden,  near  Hertford,  April  1,  ISIO 
Gentlemen, 

Vv  hen  I  had  the  honour  of  being  present  at 
a  metling  of  your  bociety  in  February  1809, 
amongst  the  many  sulijects  then  discussed,  were 
the  qualities  and  merits  of  the  Northern  naked 
Barley. 

As  no  accurate  statement  was  brought  befoi  i 
you  of  any  experiment  by  which  its  value  could 
be  ascertained,  I  beg  Kave  to  recommend  to  your 
attention  the  following  account  of  the  growth  and 
processes  of  Mealing,  Malting,  and  Brewing  of 
the  Northern  naked  Barley. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  1809,  I  sowed  five  acres 
of  it  after  a  mixed  crop  of  turnips  and  cabbages, 
•which  were  fed  off  by  sheep  in  the  latter  end  oi 
April  and  the  first  week  in  May.  This  crop  being 
very  abundant,  kept  the  sheep  longer  on  the  groimd, 
which  was  on  this  account  in  some  degree  belter 
mauured  than  any  other  land. 

Although  this  barley  was  so  late  sown,  it  was 
ready  to  cut  a  week  sooner  than  my  English 
barley,  and  came  to  maturity  a  month  sooner, 
■which  is  doubtless  an  advantage  to  the  husband- 
man, as  the  crop  of  barley  on  the  latest-fed  tur 
nip  land  often  suffers. 

Of  the  produce  I  can  only  speak  comparative 
ly,  as  it  was  not  large  ;  a  long  drought  in  the 
summer  burnt  our  light  land  crops,  and  this  suf- 
fered with  the  rest.  I  had  two  quartersf  of 
English  barley  per  acre  ;  of  the  naked  four  quar 
ters,  one  bushel4  It  came  up  well,  and  had  a 
luxuriant  appearance  daring  the  dry  season. 

I  sent  a   bushel  of   each   sort  of  barley  to   a 


neighbouring  mill,  requesting  each  might  be 
ground  and  dressed  into  one  sort  of  flour  ;  the 
bran  only  being  taken  out ;  and  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  weight  of  each  sent  to  me,  which 
was  as  und«r : 

Pecks,  lbs.       lbs. 
Foreign — Flour  2 


*  From  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath  8o- 
tiety,x>nl.xii.fi.l6'),     Bath,  1810. 
t  16  H-jf.  •  els. 
%  33  Bushel*. 


•I'lour  2       8  T     30 

Cor 
Bran  1       33      ir 


Total     53  when  returned  from 
the  mill. 
Pec/cs.  lbs.       lbs. 
English — Flour  1     10  ")       24 

Bran 

Total  44  when  returned  from 
the  mill. 
Each  bushel  of  barley  lost  4  lbs.  in  the  process 
of  its  manufacture.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
foreign  barley  made  12  lbs.  more  of  flour,  per 
bushel  ,  than  the  English,  which  is  within  2  lbs. 
of  seven  pecks  ptr  quarter,  (of  8  bushels)  ;  and  at 
the  computed  value  of  2s.  6d.  (55  cents)  per 
peck,  or  $2  30  cts.  per  bushel,  amounts  to  17s.  6d. 
or  $3  89  cts.  worth  of  flour  more  per  quarter  (of 
8  bushels)  than  was  obtained  from  English  bar- 
ley of  the  last  year's  growth. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  I  malted  six  quar- 
ters; it  worked  but  indifferently  on  the  floors, 
having  many  hard  corn  amongst  it ;  but  this  1 
consider  as  the  defect  of  almost  all  the  barley  of 
the  year  1809.  Its  swell  in  the  cistern  was  much 
greater  than  English  barley;  being,  from  six  quar- 
ters, equal  to  our  usual  steeping  of  twenty  quar- 
ters. I  had  also  a  large  increase  in  the  mak- 
ing, having  nearly  two  bushels  in  six  quarters, 
which  is  much  more  than  it  is  usual  to  obtain 
from  the  best  barley  on  our  plan  of  making  malt. 
On  brewing  tnis  malt,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  the  wort  tasted  much  richer  than  that  brewed 
from  my  English  malt.^:  My  instrument  (Rich- 
ardson's baccharometer)  confirmed  my  observa- 
tion, having  extracted  12  lbs.  more  of  saccharine 
matter,  per  quarter,  than  from  the  English  malt. 
The  result  of  these  different  experiments  ap 
icars  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Northern  naked  Bar 
ley  as  follows  : 

-■nearly  seven  pecks  of  flour,    s.      d.        $      cts 
per  quarter,  more  than  ob- 
tained  from   English  bar- 
ley,  at  2s.  6d.  or  about  55 

cents  per  peck,  17      6  3        89 

Or  in  its  malted  state,  12  lbs. 
more  of  saccharine  matter, 
perquarter,  extr.ictedthan 
from  English  malt,  at  ls.6d. 

or  about  33  cents  per  lb.,        18       0  4        00 

From  this  account  it  may  be  fairly  presumed, 
that  the  northern  naked  Barley  is  worth  from  17s. 
or  g3  78  cts.  to  18s.  or  §4,  more,  perquarter,  than 
the  English,  for  the  purposes  of  mealing,  malt- 
ing, and  brewing. 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

RICHARD  FLOWER. 

REMARKS. 

Mr.  Vancover  confirms  the  fact  of  naked  bar- 
ley ripening  well,  but  adds  that  the  grains  must 
not  be  ground,  but  only  cracked. § 

A  naked  barley  was  intrcduced  into  Philadel 
i)hia  a  few  years  since,  which  yielded  well,  but 
apon  the  supposition  that  it  would  not  malt,  it 
las  been  but  little  cultivated  of  late.  The  fore- 
j;oing  accurate  statement,  however,  not  only 
illy  proves  the  incorrectness  of  the  opinion,  but 
lemonstrates  the  siiiicnority  of  the  naked  barley 
:br  the  pui-pose. — Editor  of  Che  .Archives,  iSc. 


%  J\Jr.  Ftoivtr  has  since  informed  the  secretary 
that  the  beer  (troves  excellent. 


TO  MAKE  CIUER  OIL. 

This  liquor  is  a  very  favourite  drink  with  a 
large  portion  of  our  (iermau  citizens,  and  of  an 
agreeable  flavour,  when  diluted,  to  most  persons. 
The  following  receipt  has  been  communicated 
to  the  Editor,  by  a  person  well  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  compounding  the  liquor 

The  cider  must  be  well  racke  '  two  or  three 
times  in  clear  weather.  Four  gallons  of  best  ap- 
ple-brandy are  then  to  be  added  to  each  barrel  of 
cider,  if  the  cider  be  weak,  but  if  it  be  strong, 
less  will  suffice.  An  infusion  of  Sassafras  root, 
made  by  putting  a  piece  of  about  the  size  of 
a  finger,  and  chipped  fine  into  a  pint  of  water, 
improves  the  flavour.  The  barrel  is  then  to  be 
rolled. 

In  years  when  apples  are  abundant,  cider  even 
of  a  good  quality  brings  only  a  small  price  ;  but 
by  converting  it  into  cider  oil,  it  may  be  pre- 
served until  the  following  spring,  a«id  will  then 
commonlv  sell  well. 


TO  DRY  PEACHES. 

The  following  mode  of  drying  peaches  is  adopt- 
ed by  Thomas  Belanjee,  of  Egg-Harbour,  New 
Jersey  : 

He  has  a  small  house  with  a  stove  in  it,  and 
drawers  in  the  sides  of  the  house,  lathed  at  their 
bottoms.  Each  drawer  will  hold  nearly  half  a 
bushel  of  peaches,  which  should  be  ripe,  and 
not  peeled,  but  cut  in  two  and  laid  on  the  laths 
with  their  skins  downwards  so  as  to  save  the 
mice.  On  shoving  the  drawer  in  they  are  soon 
dried  by  the  hot  air  of  the  stove  and  laid  up. — 
Peaches  thus  dried  are  clear  from  fly-dirt,  excel- 
lently flavoured,  and  command  a  high  price  in 
market.  Pears  thus  dried  eat  like  raisins.  With 
a  paring  machine,  which  may  be  had  for  a  dol- 
lar or  two,  apples  or  pears  may  be  pared,  and 
sufficient  quantity  dried,  to  keep  a  family  in 
pies,  and  apple  bread  and  milk,  till  apples  come 
again.  With  a  paring  machine,*  one  person  can 
pare  for  five  or  six  cutters. 

*  .An  ingenious  friend  of  ours,  in  Boston,  firo- 
niised  to  jnake  us  one  of  these  machines,  but  we 
fear  he  has  forgotten  it. — Ed.  Am.  Farmer. 


ON  MIXING  COLOURS  FOR  PAINTING. 

To  mate  Gum  Uater.  Dissolve  gum  Arabic 
in  clear  water  to  the  consistence  of  sweet  oil, 
and  if  too  thick,  reduce  it  by  adding  more  water, 
and  shaking  it  well  together.  Keep  this  in  a 
phial  for  use.  The  different  colours  wanted,  may 
be  produced  by  the  following  mixtures,  or  sub- 
stances : 

^  dee/t  Scarlet.  Mix  red  lead,  vermillion,  and 
carmine. 

.i  light  Scarlet.    The  best  red  lead  only. 

.4  light  trans/tarent  Crimson.     Carmine  only. 

yl  dee/t  Crimson.     Carmine  and  fine  lake. 

yjf  dee/t  Picr/ile.     Prussian  blue  and  carmine. 

ji  trans/tarent  Pur/tle.  Logwood  steeped  in 
water,  and  shaded  with  the  above. 

A  full  Rose  Pink.    Carmine  and  white  flake. 

An  Orange  colour.     Red  lead  and  gamboge. 

A  dee/i  Broivn.     Burnt  amber. 

A  light  Brown.  French  berries  and  light 
ochre. 

A  i<  e/i  Blue.  Indigo  and  Prussian  blue — shade 
vith  tne  former. 

A  light  Blue.  Verdlter,  or  white  flake  and 
Prussian  blue. 

A  trans/iarent  Blue.  Prussian  blue  reduced 
to  a  wash. 

A  dee/t  yellow.    Dutch  pink,  or  king's  yellow. 

A  light  or  dark  yelloiu.  Gamboge  alone,  ac- 
cording to  its  tliickness,  will  give  every  tint,  from 
the  ligntest  to  the  deepest. 
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^  tight  Green.     Sap  gieen  and  verdigris. 

^i  Pea  Green.  Verdigris  or  sap  grtcu  mixed 
with  flake  wliite. 

A  Itvelij  tramjiarent  Green.  Verdigris  mixed 
with  sap  green. 

Ade(ji  Green.    Gamboge  mixed  with  indigo. 

A  full  Straw  Colour.  Flake  white  and  king's 
yellow. 

^1  transjiarent  Bhtck.     Indian  ink  only. 

A  full  Black.     Ivory  black  only. 

.'/  ii'hite  for  shading.  Sap  green,  Indian  ink, 
and  indigo  very  thin. 

4  coynmon  Ii'hite.     White  flake  only. 

To  make  the  colours  work  trctly,  mix  them 
^vith  a  small  quantity  of  fish  gall.  Should  the 
paper  shrink,  wash  the  back  ot  the  print  with 
alum  water,  or  thin  starch. 

Mechn?iics'  Gazette. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  our  last  number,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  the  very  interesting  Report, 
recently  made  by  a  committee,  to  the  Legislature 
of  New  York,  upon  the  important  proposition  to 
establish  an  Agricultural  School  in  that  State. 

The  merits  of  the  plan  are  so  clearly  unfolded 
by  the  Committee,  in  their  Report  ;  that  we 
felt  no  inclination  to  add  a  single  reflection  to  it — 
mucli,and  ardently  as  we  wish,  to  see  their  views 
approved  and  successful. 

We  had  received  pi-evious,  but  private  intima- 
tions of  this  noble  design,  and  had  placed  the  fol 
lowing  letter  on  file  for  publication  :  we  now  in- 
sert it,  because  it  furnishes  acceptable  details, 
and  gives  us  tlie  opportuuity  to  bear  our  humble 
testimony,  to  the  useful  and  persevering  labours 
of  an  early  and  zealous  advocate  of  Agricultu- 
ral, and  luternal  Improvements. 

Editor  Am.  Farmer. 

Albany,  26tli  December,  lvS22. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  multiplication  of  Agricultural  Societies, 
and  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvements  in 
the  United  States,  offer  the  highest  gratifica- 
tions to  feelings  of  patriotism. 

This  excitement,  whicli  now  pervades  the 
whole  country,  has  given  rise  at  different  periods 
to  the  most  useful  suggestions  in  several  States. — 
A  national  Board  of  Agriculture  was  first  sug- 
gested by  the  great  Washington  to  Congress  in 
1796.  And  subsequently,  pattern  farms  were  re-  I 
commended  by  such  ])atriots  as  Judge  Peters  andj 
Dr.  Mease,  of  tlie  Philadelphia  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. The  formation  of  a  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture was  afterwards  urged  with  great  zeal  audi 
success  in  the  Stale  of  New  York,  so  tliat  we  nidy  I 
at  least  claim  the  honour  of  first  instituting  a 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  America:  under  the! 
sanctior  of  a  law  passed  in  1819.  But  thus  far,  I 
fear  the  Board  has  been  of  little  practical  utility, 
and  for  reasons  too  delicate  perhaps  to  be  unfold- 
ed at  the  present  day.  Although  attended  with 
considerable  expense,  it  has  not  fulfilled  the  pub- 
lic expectation — as  it  has  not  created  any  nevv 
excitement.  On  the  contrary,  several  societies 
in  this  State  have  been  abandoned  ;  viz.,  Cayuga, 
Chenango,  &:c.  Its  eftorts  have  only  resulted  in 
the  publication  of  an  annual  volume,  in  precise 
accordance  with  the  old  practice  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  Pennsylvania  Societies,  under  a  sys- 
tem which  never  could  produce  any  general  ef- 
fect. The  institution  must  however  be  consider- 
ed as  in  a  train  of  experiment  :  and  althougii  slow 
and  heavy  in  its  present  operations,  it  may  and  no 
doubt  will,  under  a  new  organization,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  a  pattern  farm,  be  roused  from  its 
slumbers,  proceed  with  more  animation,  and  pro- 
duce '.aeriV.[)oitant  consequences,  th't  were  ori- 
ginally expected  from  it.     It  is  with  pleasure, 


Sii-,  I  add,  that  the  formation  of  a  Pattern  Farm 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  this  city,  is  now  agitated  by  in 
flueiitial  men,  with  increased  zeal  This  zeal  has 
been  prompted  l)y  the  magnanimous  offer  of  the 
Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  to  give  a.ia.vm 
of  200  acres,  near  tliis  cit)-,  well  adapted  to  the 
object.  In  pursuance  of  which  on  the  ISthinst.Mr. 
Jesse  Buel  and  myself,  accompanied  by  Generals 
Van  Rensselaer  and  Dunbar,  left  this  city  to  ex- 
amine and  locate  a  suitable  situation.  Noue  how- 
ever has  yet  been  found  to  unite  so  many  requi- 
sites as  the  Cantonment  at  (ireeu  Bush,  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,  containing  250  acres  of 
land,  on  which  there  are  a  great  variety  of  build- 
ings well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  soil  is  va- 
rious, and  the  surface  is  diversified  witli  hill  and 
dale.  There  is  a  command  of  sufficient  water  for 
irrigating  experiments — it  binds  on  the  turnpike 
road  leading  to  Boston,  lies  high,  is  healthy,  and 
affords  a  beautiful  view  of  this  City  and  the  Hud- 
son River.  Several  of  the  buildings  may  be  made 
permanent,  others  would  answer  for  the  tempo- 
rary accommodation  of  Agricultural  students  and 
for  other  purposes.  This  noble  and  magnanimous 
oft'er  of  Mr.  Van  Rensselaer,  in  connexion  with 
his  annual  donation  of  J''ive  Hundred  Dollars,  to 
the  Albany  County  Agricultural  Society,  will  en 
title  him  to  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  the  com- 
munity, and  consign  his  fair  fame  to  posterity. — 
Should  his  example  be  followed  Uy  men  of  great 
wealth  in  other  states,  the  practices  of  Agricul- 
ture, throughout  our  happy  country,  will  soon  be 
governed  by  rules  of  art,  founded  upon  the  truths 
of  science,  and  give  us  a  commanding  stand 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  As  highly  as  I 
prize  the  important  effects,  which  will  result  from 
our  stupendous  canals,  I  really  believe  that  if  this 
pattern  farm  should  be  well  endowed,  well  organi-{ 
zed,  and  well  administered,  by  men  of  compe- 
tent ;a/fra;s  and  business  habits,  it  would  in  the! 
range  of  25  years,  be  found  to  produce  far  more' 
extensive  and  more  general  benefit — considered' 
nail  its  bearings  ;  and  especially,  by  the  educa-, 
tiou  of  400  young  men  yearly — qualifying  them' 
by  all  the  rudiments  of  substantial  and  politei 
literature,    to     become    honourable,   useful    and 

.exemplary    citizens but    ever    keeping     most 

prominently  in  view,  the  chief  object  of  the 
establishment,  which  should  oe,  to  prepare  them 
by  study  and  labour  to  coaJdct  expt'ri.nenis,  that 
test  the  value  of  practices  which  prevail  in  a  busi- 
iness,  that  is  to  be  their  future  employment.  In  a 
word,  to  make  them  by  education,  labour  and  ex- 
perience good  practical  and  scientific  farmers. — 
Thus  in  the  process  of  a  few  jears  our  whole 
system  of  agriculture  will  be  advanced  by  know- 
ledge and  hannonize  with  the  truths  of  science. 

In  subsequent  communications  the  objects  and 
progress  of  this  important  institution  will  be  fully 
explained. 

Respectfully, 

ELK  AN  AH  WATSON. 

John  S.  Skinneh,  Escj^ 

VALUABTiTCATTLli.  FOR^ALE^ 

Rule    by    ivhich  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  Live- 
Stock  from  measurement. 

FAU(.n;iER  CouNTV,  Jan.  13,  1S23. 
Sir, — I  lately  read  in  your  paper.  No.  39  ot  vol. 
4th,  a  letter  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  Short 
Horn  and  Herefordshire  Cattle,  and  was  almost 
induced  to  believe  that  the  cattle  called  iiere- 
fords,  in  that  letter,  were  certainly  a  different 
race  from  those  very  valuable  cattle  imported  in 
1S17,  from  England,  by  the  Hon.  H.  Clay,  of 
Kentucky,  as  the  Herefordshire-reds  ;  but  my 
astonishment  abated  very  much  on  reading  in 
your  next  number,  the  reply  of  Mr.  Smythies. — , 


Y'ou  mention  in  your  preface  to  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Smythies'  letter,  that  "  we  have  these 
identical  breeds  now  in  our  country,  in  the  hands 
of"  certain  gentlemen  of  different  states,  amongst 
them  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  is  named,  and  that 
their  offspring  would  soon  be  for  sale.  I  pur- 
chased last  summer  in  Kentucky  some  of  the  breed 
of  Mr.  Clay,  which  I  am  very  partial  to,  and 
did  not  intend  to  offer  them  for  sale,  but  since 
I  read  these  publications  in  your  paper,  I  m 
disposed  to  say  that,  for  a  liberal  price,  I  will 
sell,  as  I  have  it  in  my  power  in  a  short  time 
to  replace  them  again.  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
say  any  thing  relative  to  tliis  breed,  as  any  gen- 
tleman disposed  to  purchase,  will  make  himself 
acquainted  with  their  merits  and  view  the  cat- 
tle. I  would  only  refer  to  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Clay,  published  in  your  paper.  No.  28  of  the  4th 
volume,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pickering,  publish- 
ed in  No.  23,  of  the  third  volume.  Of  this  breed 
I  have  a  very  fine  cow,  five  years  old  next  sum- 
mer, of  a  good  size,  a  very  handsome  and  deli- 
cate head  and  neck,  pretty  complete  in  all  the 
points  ;  of  a  beautiful  blood  red  colour  except,  the 
face,  under  the  breast,  belly,  &c.  which  are  white. 
She  is  a  good  milker,  and  is  now  4  months  in  calf, 
by  her  son  Comejt,  a  fine  and  noble  young  ani- 
mal, two  years  old  last  July,  of  the  same  colour, 
ike.  of  his  mother,  and  nearly  five  feet  or  fifteen 
hands  high,  well  proportioned.  Comet  is  a  cross 
of  the  Herefordshire  and  Teeswater  ;  he  was 
got  by  Col.  Crockett's  celebrated  Teeswater 
Bull,  that  came  out  of  one  of  Capt.  Smith's  im- 
ported Heifers,  and,  it  is  said,  he  was  got  in  Eng- 
land by  a  brother  to  the  famous  Bull  Comet, 
that  sold  there  for  tOOO  guineas.  Mr.  Clay,  in  a 
letter  to  me  relative  to  these  cattle,  states,  that 
he  sold  the  above  cow  when  a  yearling,  for  ^200 
in  specie.  If  application  is  made  in  a  short 
time,  I  will  take  for  Comet  and  his  mother,  five 
hundred  dollars.  Any  communication  to  me  may 
be  directed  to  Middleburg  Post  Office,  Loudoun 
county,  Virginia. 

I    saw   in  the   24th  No.  of  the  volume  of  the 
American  Farmer  now   publishing,   a  table  for 
ascertaining  the   weight  of  animals  by  measure- 
ment, which  lead  me  to  make  some  calculations 
in  order  to  discover  the  rule,  by  which  the  table 
was  made  out ;  audi  find,  that  by  squaring  the  girth 
and  multiplying  by  the  length,  (as  directed  to  be 
takenj  the  solid  feet  that  the  animal  is  suuposed 
to  contain  are  ascertained;  then  multiply  that  pro- 
duct  by   3  lbs.  and   356  thousandths,  the  weight 
allowed  to  each  foot,  and  the  product  will  be  the 
weight  of  the  animal — as  for  example. 
Feet.  Inches. 
6.        4.     Girth. 
6.     4 


square  of  the  girth. 


210.  r.      0.       0  solid  feet. 

3,356  lbs.  in  I  foot." 

33560 
6712 
1957 

lbs.  706,717  or  706J  lbs. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  LOVE. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esrn 
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TO  I'HESERVE  BACON  SOUND  AKD 
SWEEr  THROUGH  THE  SUMMER. 
Dear  Sir, — In  the  Farmer,  volume  3,  page  309, 
you  published  a  comm\mication  from  Mr.  J.  VV. 
Lincoln,  of  Worcester,  recommending,  that 
hams,  after  being  smoked  should  be  packed  away 
in  outs.  I  followed  his  advice  last  year,  and  real- 
ly feel  so  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  hint,  that 
I  must  thus  publickly  thank  him  ;  and  for  the 
benefii  of  my  neighbours  ask  you  to  re-publish 
his  letter.  To  give  you  the  Ac«;proof  of  the  beau- 
tiful stateof  preservation  secured  by  this  method, 
I  send  you  a  ham  weighing  llj'  pounds,  you  will 
find  it  pertectly  fresh,  and  full  of  essence—free 
from  all  sort  of  speck  or  blemish.  Those  prac- 
tising this  mode  of  preserving  their  bacon  free 
from  skippers  or  taint  of  any  kind,  should  recol- 
lect, that  the  chest  oi  cask,  ought  to  be  perfectly 
tight,  and  raised  about  six  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  the  oats  packed  in,  quite  tight.  A  ham  of 
this  size  should  be  boiled  3^  hours  at  least. 


•J7*  We  can  seldom  undertake  to  speak  from 
experience  about  recipes,  but  in  this  case  we  can 
■vouch  for  its  accuracy,  from  reliance  both  on  the 
■word  and  the  judgment  of  both  the  wi-iters.  But 
it  must  not  be  expected  that  the  oats  will  convert 
bad  bacon  into  good  ;  all  that  is  promised  is  that 
this  yi'iW  Jireaerve  A  instatu  quo. 

Editor  American  Farmer. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  WEAVIL. 
If  your  friend   Isaac  Sharpless*  will  stack  or 
barrack  his  grain  a  small  distance  from  his  barn 


neighbour  takes  your  paper,  and  requested  me 
to  answer  those  inquiries,  which,  if  you  think 
worth  publishing,  they  arc  at  all  times  at  your 
service. 

U'liHe  Hall,  Ducks  County. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esc^ 


SWEET  BUTTER. 

The  component  parts  of  milk  are  oil,  curd  and 
whe)-.  The  oily  parts  constitute  the  cream,  and 
the  curd  makes  the  cheese.  The  oily  parts,  be- 
ing specifically  lighter  than  the  oliier  parts  of 
the  substance,  ascend  to  the  surface  in  the  form 
of  cream. 

In  winter,  four  of  five  days,  according  to  the 
common  practice,  are  necessary  to  produce  all 
tlie  cream  of  a  pan  of  milk.  Such  cream  from 
this  tedious  process  not  unfrequently  acquires  a 
bitter  tasie,  which  is  communicated  to  the  butter. 
And  ihe  cliurningef  butter  from  such  cream  is 
moreover  an  operation  of  four  or  five  hours,  and 
sometimes  longer,  unless  hot  water  be  poured  into 
the  cream,  which  invariably  injures  the  butter 
by  rendering  it  white  and  insipid. 

To  shorten  the  time  and  to  diminish  the  labour 
of  making  butter,  and  at  the  same  time  to  im- 
prove its  quality,  there  has  been  recciitly  estab- 
lished in  tiie  Dairy-House  of  Mr.  Ro.  Smith's 
Farm,  called  Orange,  an  apparatus  upon  the 
simplest  principles  imaginable.  During  the  cold- 
est weuther  in  winter,  in  the  course  of  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  milk  has  been  taken 
from  the  cows,  sweet  cream  is  produced,  greater 
in  quantity  and  richer  in  quality,    than  can  be 


and  aput  few  branches  of  Vames/'OTy;!  TOffd,  on  thejobtained   in  the    ordinary    management    in    five 
ground  or  upon  the  first  round  of  sheaffs,  no  weavil' days.     So  rich,  indeed,   is  the  cream,  that  it   is 


•will  ppriiachit.  If,  however,  it  should  eattacked 
on  the  threshing  floor,  or  after  putting  it  in  the 
granary,  cover  it  with  slacked  lime,  and  when 
wanted  for  use  run  it  through  the  fan  and  blow 
out  the  lime. 

I  have,  by  this  precaution,  got  rid  of  this  pest, 
after  many  years  experience. 

*  See  American  Farmer,  vol.  4,  A'o.  S?. 

SMUT  ON  MR.  M P 'S  CLOVER 

SEED. 

I  would  recommend  puting  your  clover  seed  on 
your  threshing  floor,  and  run  your  horses  on  it  a 
few  hours,  then  run  it  tlirough  your  fan,  with  a 
coarse  riddle.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  sowing  on 
snow,  as  a  sudden  thaw,  after  sowing,  you  lose 
great  part  of  your  seed  running  off'  in  the  gutters. 
In  March,  when  the  ground  is  frozen  in  the 
morning,  sow  as  long  as  the  ground  will  bear  a 
man  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  day  the  soil  is  soft 
and  every  seed  beds  where  it  falls — you  will 
find  your  grass  more  uniform  than  any  other  mode 
of  sowing. 

Bucks  County,  1st  Jan.  1823. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Skinner. 

MILLET. 
Plough  your  ground  early  in  April,  and  har 
row  it  fine,  let  it  lay  until  1st  June.  If  weeds 
appear,  harrow  again,  then  plough  and  wait  for 
rain — as  soon  as  a  good  rain  comes  harrow  your 
ground  directly  very  fine,  and  sow  your  seed  and 
roll  it  twice.  I  have  never  failed  raising  as  much 
as  I  could  dry  on  the  ground.  If  you  sow  when 
the  ground  is  dry,  one  half  of  your  seed  perishes, 
as  only  such  as  are  in  damp  soil  vegetates.  I 
sow  24  quarts  or  3  pecks  to  an  acre. 

Sir, 

I  send  the  above  without  paying  postage  as  I  am 

informed  you  are  Post  Master,     j  have  bee  •   a 

fanner  thirty  years,   and  find  iarmiHg  like   the 

law,  some   new  case  occurs   every  year.      My 


churned  with  as  much  facility  as  is  tlie  nchcre.im 
of  the  Alderney  cows,  in  the  summer  season. — 
The  operation  of  churning  never  exceeds  twenty 
five  minutes.  The  butter  from  such  cream  has 
never  failed  to  be  of  a  fine  flavour  and  of  a  fine 
colour;  and  in  the  nature  of  things  it  never  can 
fail  to  be  so,  unless  the  dairy  woman  should  be 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  sweet  but- 
ter. Tlie  process  is  not  a  new  invention.  Ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  system  pursued 
at  Orange,  is  made  the  sweet  butter  which,  in 
England,  is  the  moet  admired.  The  part  of  the 
course  of  proceeding,  not  in  commor.  use  is  this: — 
The  pans,  with  the  milk,  just  taken  from  the  cows, 
remain  until  a  thin  skin  of  cream  is  produced. 
They  are  then  placed  in  hot  water,  and  in  about 
30  minutes  thereafter,  all  the  cream,  contained  in 
the  milk,  is  formed  on  the  surface  The  cream 
thus  obtained  is  managed  as  other  rich  cream 
is  in  all  well  conducted  daiiitb. 

The  principal  merit  of  the  apparatus*  at  Orange 
is  the  great  facility  of  heating  the  water,  the 
convenient  fixture  of  the  vessels  containing  the 
same,  and  the  complete  exclusion  of  every  parti- 
cle of  the  smoke  of  the  fire. 

The  skimmed  milk,  consisting  of  curd  and 
whey,  without  any  of  the  buttery  parts,  has  a 
peculiar  sweetness,  is  extremely  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  is  deemed  a  very  wholesome  beverage. 

With  this  apparatus  butter  can  be  made  in 
summer  as  in  winter. 

Dairy  farmers,  disposed  to  adopt  this  system, 
may  procure  the  apparatus  from  Mr.  William 
Bear,  Pratt  street,  Baltimore,  and  may,  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  see  the  sweet  and 
beautiful  butter,  made  in  this  way,  at  Mr.  Under- 
wood's Stall,  No.  42,  West  side  of  the  Marsh 
.Market. 

A  FRIEND  TO  FARMERS. 


*  A  description  of  this  mould  be  t/ian.yj ally  re 
ceived  from  the  owner  of  that  interesting  estab- 
lishment.— Ed.  Am.  Farmer. 


PUBLISHKD   UY  OUOKH   OF   THK  blArK. 

A  report  of  the  Foljaico  inspected  at,  and  de- 
livered from  the  Pig  Point  Insjieofcion  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter  commencing  on  the  scveiilli 
day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  twentv- 
two,  and  ending  on  the  sixtli  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twciitv-thrce. 


Domes- 
tic 
growth. 

Growth 
not  of 
this 
state. 

Rein- 
spect- 
ed. 

Total. 

Number  in- 
spected. 

94 

94 

Number  de- 
livered. 

212 

212 

GASSAWAY  PINDELL,  Insp. 

Pig  Point  Warehouse. 
True  copy  from  the  original  report  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  T.  W.  S.  Md. 

jimie  Arundel  County,  6th  Jan.  1823. 
A  report  of  the  Tobacco  inspected  at,  and  de- 
livered from  Herring  Creek,  Tracy  Landing 
Warehouse,  during  the  quarter  commencing  on 
sixth  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two, and  ending  sixth  January,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


Number  de- 
livered. 


Domes-     ^^^'^J. 
not  of 


tic 
growth. 


this 
state. 


Rein- 
spect- 
ed. 


Total. 


hhds. 
98 


JOHN  H.  TILLARD,  Insp. 
True  copy  from  the  original  report  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  T.  W.  S.  Md. 

ARBOR  VIT/E. 

George  Town,  21st  Dec.  1832. 
Dear  Sir, 
I  send  you  by  the  stage,  a  small  packet  con 
taining  the  seeds  of  the  Chinese  Arbor  Vitx. — 
You  have  them  in  Baltimore,  I  know,  but  not 
in  such  quantities,  as  I  saved  them  last  year.  1 
can  vouch  for  the  quality  of  the  seed,  and  you 
will  have  wherewith  to  give  your  country  friends." 
Respectfully  1  remain, 

your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  THRELKELD. 
To  anyof  whom,  we  will,  with  pleasure,  give 
them. — Ed.  Am.  Farmer. 


wiim  i^/4ismiBiBo 


BALTIMORE,   FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY    7,    1823. 

NAKED  BARLEY. 
Particular  attention  is  due  to  a  short  article  m 
this  number,  which  gives  "  An  account  of  the 
lowth  and  progress  of  mealing,  malting  and 
mewing  of  Northern  naked  Barley  —ex- 
tracted from  Dr.  Mease's  "  Archives  of  useful 
Knowledge." 
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Our  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  grain,  by 
a  letter  from  Capt.  Henry  Hall,  of  Harford  coun- 
ty, accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  Barley,  and 
of  its  meal  and  flour— tlie  first  he  considered  ex- 
cellent horse-feed,  and  of  the  latter  he  had  made 
good  unleavened  bread — which  gave  rise  to 
favourble  estimate  of  its  value,  that  will  be  more 
than  confirmed  by  the  very  particular  experi- 
ments detailed  in  the  "  Account"  now  published. 
Our  own  trials  of  the  naked  barley  have,  howe 
ver,been  but  very  limited — they  have  not  disclosed 
any  difference  in  the  straw  or  in  the  measure  of 
the  grain  ;  but  as  a  bushel  of  this  yields  more 
pure  meal  than  the  common  barley  does,  and  as 
a  greater  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  can  of 
course  be  obtained  from  it  when  malted,  the 
Kaked  Barley  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  con 
sidcration  of  our  farmers  ;  and  those  who  may 
wish  to  procure  some  for  sowing  the  ensuing 
spring,  will  have  an  opjjortunity  to  do  so  this 
■iii«-h,  when  Capt.  Hall  will  send  some  bushels 
to  Baltimore  for  sale. 

That  the  nett  profits  of  most  objects  upon 
■which  agricultural  labour  is  bestowed,  are  now 
niucli  less  than  formerly,  is  but  too  true  ;  but  is 
it  equally  certain  that  we  cannot  find  new  objects 
that  might  be  more  profitably  raised  f  It  must 
naturally  happen  in  the  fluctuations  of  sujjply 
and  demand,  that  articles  which  have  for  a 
long  time  afforded  a  living  profit,  will  take  a 
turn,  and  for  a  seriesof  years  bring  the  cultivator 
of  them  in  debt.  And  is  not  this  the  melancholy 
pro.spect  of  persons,  who  now  persist  in  the  cul- 
ture of  low  priced  tobacco  ?  Would  they  not 
display  better  judgment  by  adapting  their  prac- 
tices to  the  change  of  circumstances  f — but  how 
can  they  do  this,  if  they  never  inquire,  read  and 
invcstijjate  ? — or  if  they  will  not  become  familiar 
■with  the  various  products  of  the  earth,  as  re- 
spects their  nature,  value  and  adaptation  to  va- 
rious soils  and  climates  ? 

It  is  a  carious  fact,  that  the  cultivation  of  cer- 
tain articles  is  restricted,  as  if  by  a  prescription 
little  less  operative  than  legal  enactments,  to  par- 
ticular districts  and  coiiUtics.  Thus  we  see  that 
in  our  tobacco  counties  this  plant  is  still  raised 
for  sale  at  §2  per  hundred,  by  the  owners  of  rich 
river  bottoms  and  swamp  lands,  who  never  raised 
for  the  market  a  single  hog,  bullock,  fine  coach 
horse,  or  ton  of  hay,  and  who  never  ha\  ing  sown 
a  gram  of  barley,  appear  to  think  that  this  crop 
has  been  given  by  Heaven  as  .in  cxelusi\e  boon 
to  Gloucester  county  in  Virginia. 


PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 

Flour,  best  white   wheat,  %7  25 — Howard   st. 

Superfine,  ^6  87^— Wharf,  do.   6    12^— Wheat, 

■white,   gl   35  to  1    40 — Red  do.,  gl    35  to  1  32 

Rye,  71  to  75  cents — Corn,  58  to  fiO  cts. — 
Oats,  35  to  37i  cents—  Beef,  live  cattle,  $5 
to  5*55  50  per  cwt.— Beef,  8  cents  per  lb. 
— Bacon,  round,  10  to  11  cts. — Pork  gt  50 
to  5  50  per  c  lb.  fi  to  8  cts.  per  lb.— Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  gl  37^  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  §8— 
Orchard  Grass  do.  $3— Herds'  Grass  do.  g3— 
Timotliy  do.  g5— Millet,  §2— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  34  cts, 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings 
No.  1,  Jgy    62i   per   bbl.— No.  2,   g3   37i— Fine 

salt  80   to   90  cts.  per   bush. — Coarse,  do.    75 

Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb  —Eggs,  25  cts.  per  doz. 
— Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  gl — Geese,  37*  to  50  cts 
Chickens,  gl  50  per  doz. — Straw,  §12  50  to  13 
per  ton — Hay,  gl7. 

Marvland  Tobacco — No  alteration  in  prices. 


HOPE— 

The  residence  of  the  subscriber  is  offered  for  sale. 
This  farm  is  beautifully  situated  on  St.  Mi- 
fha;ls  river,  near  its  mouth,  and  adjoining  Col- 
onel Edward  Lloyd's  Wye  House  estate.  It  pos- 
sesses every  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
sait  waters,  in  an  abundance  of  fine  fish,  crabs, 
oysters,  and  wild  fowl.  The  shores  are  firm  and 
clean  ;  it  has  a  never  failing  stream  of  strong 
chalybeate  water,  and  has  ever  been  remarkably 
healthy.  The  land  is  fertile,  with  plentiful  re- 
sources of  manure  ;  and  containing  about  700 
acres,  240  of  which  are  well  covered  with  white 
oak  and  pine  Timber.  The  buildings  are  sub- 
stantial and  commodious,  and  in  the  best  state 
of  repair.  For  terms  of  payment,  which  can 
be  made  accommodating,  apply  to 

ROBT.  LED.  TILGHMAN 


hibiting,  and  working  these  machines,  at  his 
manufactory  on  Market-street,  the  sixth  house 
iv^stol  Eutaw-street.  for  the  satisfaction  of  any 
tanner,  who  may  wish  to  purchase  or  to  see 
tliein  All  letters  directed  to  him,  if  post  paid, 
will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

JONATHAN  EASTMAN. 


EASTMAN  S  PATENT. 


Ya\\ia\)Yft  Pvopei-t^  for  sale. 

I  will  offer  at  public  sale,  on  Friday,   the  14th 
of  March    next,   at  Bowling's  Tavern,  in  Upper 
Marlborough,   between  30  and  40  valuable  SER- 
\:\,^'  consisting  of  young  men,   women  and 
children,  among  them  some  excellent  house  ser- 
vants.    They  will  be   sold  only  to  persons  resid- 
ing 111  this  state  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
who  purchase  with  a  bona  fide  intention  of  k'eep- 
JVear  Ecslou   '£~s"Md    '"S.f'^"'    ^^r    their   own  use-from    strangers  I 
j^^ear  r.csion,  ^.  .b.  Md.  ,ha,l   require    satisfactory   assurance,   that  they 
"    will  be  treated  with  kindness  and  humanity. 

At  the  same  time,  I  shall  offer  for  sale  about 
SIX  hundred  acres  of  Land,  being  part  of  the 
Estate   on   which    I   reside— 175    acres  of    good 


These  machines  have  now  been  full)  tested  and  Woodland    w   1  fnvJ^    7 /\ '''''■'''  °^   ^ood 
found  to  be   efficient  and   durable.     Upon   farmsl^ndTKlJj" /7™  \P'"'^  ^ 
near  this  city  they  have  been  used,  full  14  months,  |o",,i*a,fj''°^^'^'''  make  a  very  desirable  farm 
to  cut  straw,  hay,  corn   blades,  tops,  husks   and       xi     f  ' c     -u 

stalks.     One  of  them  has  been  employed  at  the  '  terms  for  both  the  real  and  personal  pro- 

Dairy  farm  of  Robert  Smith,  Esq.  President  of'!^''''*!'  ^V°^'^  mentioned,  will  be  made  known  on 
the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  to  chaff  for-  T"  the  day  of  sale,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  shall 
age  of  every  sort,  for  one  hundred  head  of  ca-tle  ;  5^  ^  ^°  ^"'^^  ^^^  'and  to  any  one  who  may 
and  durng  the  last  three  months  eight   hundred  fl"i re  to  purchase  it 


bushels  of  corn  stalks  have  been  cut  with  this 
machine  per  day.*  This  invention  has  been 
exhibited  to  the  Maryland,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia Agricultural  Societies,  been  tried  by  their 
committees,  and  obtained  their  premiums  of 
merit,  as  the  best  straw  cutter. — See  No.  41,  Vol 
3,  and  Nos   Cand  15,  Vol.4,  of  thisjournal. 

It  has  at  first  view,  been  objected  by  many  per- 
sons that  these  machines  are  too  costly  ;  but  all 
acknowledge  when  they  critically  examine  them, 
that,  the  price  is  as  low,  as  they  could  be  sold  at 
--iorthey  are  of  great  power,  and  most  substan- 
tially built.  1  would  not  intentionally  make  tliem 
otht-iwise,  aiK!  lam  well  satisfied,  by  the  past, 
that  a  liberal  public  will  justly  appreciate  and 
suitably  reward  the  manufacturer  of  good,  sub- 
stantal  machines.  Every  part  that  experience 
lias  shown  to  be  weak,  has  been  so  altered  as  to 
ome  perfectly  strong  ;  and  long  continued  tri- 
,  seem  now  to  prove  that,  in  every  pan,  they 
ha\e  beentVaniedto  endure  the  severest  usage. — 
Tlie  great  advantages  that  arise  from  chaffing 
lung  forage,  make  the  possession  of  a  substantial 
and  powerful  machine,  a  most  desirable  object 
to  every  enterprising  Farmer  ;  and  I  believe  that 
t>ery  one  who  needs,  and  can  afford  to  purchase 
;>  e  of  my  cylinder  straw  cutters,  will  never  have 

.  casion  to  regret  the  expenditure. 

I  make  them  of  different  sizes  and  conscquent- 
\  at  various  prices — the  smallest  at  $45  to  §50; 
lie  next  size  at  $60,  these  are  easily  worked  by 

man — and  the  largest  at  glOO,  to  be  worked  by 

horse,  this  will  cut  from  4  to  5  tons  per  day,  and 
he  others  from  70  to  100  bushels  per  hour. — 
They  are  all  furnished  with  a  revolving,  leather 
feeding  apron,  except  the  lowest  priced  ;  and  du 
plicate  sets  of  knives  are  furnished  when  re- 
quired at  5  to  $6  per  pair.  When  the  machines 
are  to  be  taken  to  places  very  distant  from  th 
manufactory,  duplicate  sets  of  knives  should  al- 
ways be  taken  with  them.  Printed  instructions 
for  putting  the   machines  up,  and  kteping  tlieni 

in    order,    are     sent    witli    t!re    m  xniujs. 

And  the  maker  will   ever,  take  pleasure   in  ex 


*    This  great  quuniity    is  reduced  in  bulk   by 
steaming  about  t'lvo  thirds. 


RD.  W.  WEST.- 

U'oodyard,  Prince  Georges' 
County,  Md.  Jan.  15th,  1823. 

.WdprneAf  BwW  Tot  Sale. 

He  is  2  years  old,  from  an  imported  Cow  of  un- 
usually good  form,  mouse  colored,  price  glOO  ■ 
the  owner  having  two  bulls,  wi.shes  to  sell  one! 
Enquire  of  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer 


Red  trover  Seed,  See. 

RedClo^  er,  gS— Timothy,  ,g5— Orchard  Grass 
$3— and  Herds' Grass,  g3— all  of  excellent  quali- 
ty, received  and  for  sale  by  the  subscriber. 

ELY  BALDERSTON, 

yVo.  61,  Smith's  Wharf. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 
it?"  Complete  sets  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
vols,  of  the  "  American  Farmer,"  new  and  cor- 
rected Editions,  can  be  had  of  the  folio. ving  oer- 
sons  ;  price  of  which,  bound,  $5  per  vol.  or  g4 
in  Sheets  : — 

M.  CAREY  &  SONS  and  E.  LITTELL,  Phi- 

tadeljthia. 

W.  A.  COLMAN,  Mw-York. 

WELLS  &  LILLEY,  Boston. 

WM.  F.  GRAY,  Fredericksburg. 

PETER  COTTOM.   Richmond,  Va. 

RICHARD  COTTOM,   Petersburg. 

E.  THVYER,   Charleston,  8.  C. 

JOSEPH  GALES,  Raleigh,  JV.  C. 

W.  F.  REDDING,  special  ::gent,  now  journey- 
ing through  the  Southern  Sates. 
The  fourth    volume,  now  publishing,   can   be 

forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  United  Slates,  on 

application  being  made,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to 
J.  h.  SKINNER,  Baltimore. 


Priiir-il  every  Fndai  .1  ,Ti  p  r  aunum,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNEn  Bdi" 
li.i-  S,  lOSKPH  HOBlN^ON.»lt^l.  Nnilli  Wet  , jni.r  oi  M»i-ket 
uiid  IMkI.p  -Mc  1!  .  ,  „„r.  ;  xslmeevLi-i  <l.-SL-i-ipMoii  oi  l,„uk 
aii'l  .'-.t'  rriniuiK  i^  <Mioulcd  v  itit  ik.  n^a,  ami  dfsp:itcli~Oi-der3 
lioiii  »  di.tajici  far  F,.iir,„^  or  Biiidii.g.  wiili  (irouer  direcliuns 
promiitljr  atleiided  to,  addiessed  to  J.  Rolnnson,  BalHmorr. 


No.  -it. — V(»L.  4. 


AMERICAN  FARMER.— Baltimoiie    IMi  February,  18?3. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Vegetables  and  Herbs. 

225.  HORSE-RADISH.— Like  every  other 
plant,  thisbcary  seed  ;  but  it  is  best  propagated 
by  cutting  bits  of  roots  into  lengths  of  two  inches 
and  putting  them,  spring  or  fall,  into  the  ground 
about  a  foot  deep,  with  a  setting  stick.  They 
will  find  their  way  up  the  first  year;  and  the  se- 
cond they  will  be  fine  large  roots,  if  the  gromid 
be  trenciied  deeply  and  made  pretty  good.  Half 
a  square  perch  of  ground,  planted  at  a  foot  apart 
every  way,  will,  if  kept  clear  of  weeds,  pro- 
duce enough  for  a  family  that  eats  roast-beef  every 
day  of  their  lives.  You  must  take  care  that  the 
Horse-radish  roots  do  not  spread,  and  that  bits  of 
them  be  not  flung  about  the  ground  ;  for,  when 
once  in,  no  tillage  will  get  them  out.  They  must 
be,  like  the  Dock  and  Dandelion  roots,  absolute- 
ly burnt  by  Jire,  or  by  a  sun  that  will  reduce 
them  to  a  state  of  a  dry  stick  ;  or  must  be  taken 
up  and  carried  aivay  ftom  the  spot.  Though  a 
very  valuable  and  wholesome  article  of  diet,  it 
ps  a  most  fieriiicwiiS  weed. 

226.  HYSSOP  is  a  sort  of  shrub,  the  flower- 
spikes  of  which  are  used,  fresh  or  dried,  for 
medicinal  purposes.  It  is  propagated  from  seed, 
or  from  offsets.  A  very  little  of  it  is  enough  for 
any  garden. 

227.  JERUS.\LEM  ARTICHOKE.— This 
plant  bears  at  the  root,  like  a  potato,  which  to 
the  great  degradation  of  many  of  the  human 
race,  is  every  where  well  known.  But,  this  Ar- 
tichoke, which  is  also  dug  up  and  cooked  like  a  po- 
tato, has,  at  any  rate,  the  merit  of  giving  no 
trouble  either  in  the  prTtpagation  or  the  cultiva- 
tion. A  handful  of  the  bits  of  its  fruit,  or  even 
of  its  roots,  fiung  about  a  piece  of  ground  of  anj' 
sort,  will  keep  bearing  forever,  in  spite  of  grass 
and  of  weeds;  the  difficulty  being,  not  to  get  it 
to  grow,  but  to  get  the  ground  free  from  it,  when 
once  it  has  taken  to  growing.  It  is  a  very  poor, 
insipid  vegetable  ;  but,  if  you  wish  to  have  it,  now 
and  then,  the  best  Avay  is  to  keep  it  out  of  the  gar- 
den ;  and  to  dig  up  the  corner  of  some  Jteld,  and 
throw  some  seed  or  some  roots  nito  it. 

228.  LAVENDER.  A  beautiful  little  well- 
known  shrub  of  uses  equally  well  known.  Hun- 
dreds of  acres  are  cultivated  in  England  for  the 
flowers  to  be  used  in  distillation.  It  may  be  pro- 
pagated from  seed  ;  but  is  easiest  propagated  from 
slips,  taken  off  in  the  spring,  and  planted  in  good 
moisi  ground  in  the  shade.  Wlien  planted  out  it 
should  be  in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  two  feet 
apart  in  the  rows.  If  tlie  flowers  be  to  be  preser- 
ved, the  flower-stalks  should  be  cut  off  before 
the  blossoms  begin  to  fade  at  all. 

229.  LEEK.  Tliere  are  iwo  sorts:  the narrow- 
leax'ed,  and  the  Jiag-leek,  the  latter  of  which  is 
by  much  the  best — Some  people  like  leeks  better 
than  onions  ;  and  they  are  better  in  soup  — Sow 
in  the  fall,  or,  as  early  in  the  spring  as  you  can. — 
About  four  yards  square  is  enough.  Put  the  row.s 
eight  inches  asunder,  and  thin  the  plants  to  three 
indies  apart  in  the  row. — Hoe  deeply  and  fre- 
quently between  the  plants  till  the  middle  of  July, 
and  ihen  take  the  plants  up,  cut  their  roots  off  to 
an  inch  long,  and  cut  off  the  lea\es  also  a  good 
way  down.  Make  trenches,  like  those  loi  Celery 
(which  see),  oniy  not  more  than  half  as  dee/i,  and 
half  as  wide  u/iart.  Manure  the  trenches  with 
rot'ten  dung,  or  other  rich  manure.  Put  in  the 
plants  as  you  do  the  Celery  plants,  and  at  about 
five  inches  asunder.  As  the  Leeks  grow,  earth 
them  nji  by  degrees  like  celery  ;  and  at  last,  you 
will  have  leel^s  18  inches  loiit-  und.  i  gifJind,  an,! 
as  thick  as  ;,  our  wrist.  One  of  these  is  worth  a 
dozen  of  p03r  little  hard  things.    If  you  have  a 


row  aciossone  of  the  Plats  it  will  be  plenty,  per- 
haps. Such  row  Will  contain  abouta  hundred  and 
si.i:y.  One  third  may  be  used,  perhaps,  before 
the  winter  sets  in  ;  another  third  is  taken  up  and 
put  by  for  the  winter,  in  precisely  the  same  way 
chat  Celery  is;  the  other  third,  covered  in  the 
same  way  that  Celery  is,  will  be  ready  for  spring 
use. — See  Celery  . — Three  leeks  planted  out  for 
seed,  will  ripen  their  seed  in  August,  and  will 
give  you  seed  enough  for  the  next  year,  and  some 
to  give  to  five  or  six  neighbours. 

230.  LETTUCE.— This  great  article  of  the 
garden  is  milky,  refreshing,  and  pleasanter  to  a 
majority  of  tastes  than  any  other  plant,  the  Aspa 
ragus  hardly  excepted.  So  necessary  is  it  as  tlie 
principal  ingredient  of  a  good  salad,  that  it  is 
both  in  France  and  England  called  "  salad"  by 
great  numbers  of  people.  It  is  good  in  stews :  good 
bolied  with  green-peas ;  and,  even  as  a  dish  boiled 
as  cabbage  is,  it  is  an  excellent  vegetable.  Yet, 
I  never  saw  a  really  fine  Lettuce  in  America.  The 
obstacles  are,  the  complete  impossibility  of  pre- 
serving plants  of  the  Jine  sorts  iu  the  natural 
ground  during  the  winter  ;  and  the  great  heat, 
which  will  not  suffer  those  sorts  to  loave,  if  they 
be  sowed  in  the  natural  ground  in  the  spring. — 
The  hard  sorts  are  the  green  cabbage-lettuce  (or 
hardy  green),  and  the  brown  cabbage.  These  are 
iat  plants.  Their  outside  leaves  spread  forth 
upon  the  ground,  and  they  curl  into  a  sort  of 
loaf  in  the  centre.  The  plants  of  these  may  be 
preserved  through  the  winter  in  the  natural  ground 
in  the  manner  directed  for  Endive  plants  (which 
see  under  Endive)  and  may  be  sowed  at  the 
same  time  for  that  purpose.  But  these  are  very 
poor  things.  They  have,  though  bleached  at 
the  heart,  a  slimy  feel  in  the  mouth  ;  and  are 
not  crisp,  and  refreshing.  There  are,  I  believe, 
twenty  sorts,  two  of  which  only  it  will  be  enough 
to  mention,  green-coss  and  white-coss,  the  former 
ol  which  is  of  a  darker  green  than  the  latter,  is 
rather  hardier  and  not  quite  so  good.  These 
when  true  to  their  kind  and  in  a  proper  situation, 
rise  up,  and  fold  in  their  leaves  to  a  solid  loaf, 
like  a  sugar  loaf  cabbage,  and,  in  rich  land,  with 
good  management  they  will  become  nearly  as 
large.  When  you  cut  one  of  these  from  the  stem, 
and  pull  off  its  outside  leaves,  you  have  a  large 
lump  of  white,  enough  for  a  salad  for  ten  people, 
unless  they  be  French,  and,  then  you  mast  have 
a  lettuce  to  every  person.  Every  body  knows 
how  to  sow  lettuce-seed  along  a  drill,  in  the 
spring,  to  let  the  plants  stand  as  thick  as  grass, 
and  to  cut  it  along  with  a  knife,  and  gather  it 
up  by  handfuls.  But,  this  is  not  lettuce.  It  is 
herbage,  and  really  fit  only  for  pigs  and  cows. 
It  is  a  raw,  green.  Dandelion,  and  is  not  quite 
so  good. — The  plants  of  these  fine  sorts  may,  in 
deed  be  kept  through  the  winter  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  care,  as  Cauliflower 
plants  (which  see  in  Paragraph  209)  ;  but,  it  this 
be  not  done,  you  must  raise  them  in  the  spring  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  the  very  earliest  cab- 
bage-plants, for  which  see  Paragraphs  from  77 
to  94. — Put  the  plants  out  into  the  natural  ground, 
abouta  fortnight  before  the  general  Cornplanting 
time.  Da  not  put  them  \na.^\2L.ccfull  to  thesun. 
but  in  the  east  border,  or  in  the  west  border. 
Make  the  ground  Wr/;,  right  strong,  break  it  well, 
and,  in  transplanting,  keep  as  much  earth  as  you 
can  about  the  roots,  and  give  a  little  water  ;  and 
transplant  /,;  the  evening. — These  plants  will  loave 
about  the  time  of  the  early  cabbages,  and  some 
of  them  will  not  go  off  to  seed  for  si.x  weeks  af- 
ter they  are  loaved.  So  that,  about  two  square 
feet  of  a  hot-bed  will  give  you  a  great  quantity  of 
real  lettuces. — Let  one  plant  (a  very  fine  one) 
stand  for  seed  ;  and  it  will  give  you  plenty  of  seed 
tor  a  year  or  two. — Whenever  you  transplant 
Lettuces,    give  them  a  little  water,  and,  if  it  be  a 


small  bed,  xhade  them  a  little.  If  you  sow  in  the 
natural  ground  in  the  spring,  be  sui'e  to  transplant 
into  the  shady  borders. — And  be  sure  always  to 
make  the  ground  rich  for  these  fine  Lettuces. 

231.  MANGEL-WURZEL.— This  may  be 
called  Cattle-beet.  Some  persons  plant  it  hi  gar- 
dens. It  is  a  coarse  Beet,  and  is  cultivated  and 
preserved  as  the  Beet  is. 

232.  MARJORAM.— One  sort  is  annual  and 
one  perennial.  The  former  is  called  summer  and 
the  latter  winter.  The  first  sown  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  the  spring ;  and,  the  latter  propagated  by 
offsets  ;  that  is,  by  parting  the  roots.  The  plants 
may  stand  pretty  close.  As  the  winter  sort  can- 
not be  got  at  in  winter,  some  of  both  ought  to  be 
preserved  by  drying.  Cut  it  jus:  before  it  comet 
out  into  bloom,  hang  it  up  in  little  bunches  to  dry, 
first,  for  a  day,  in  the  sun;  then  in  the  shade; 
and,  when  quite  dry,  put  it  in  paper  bags,  tied  up 
and  the  bags  hung  up  in  a  dry  place. 

233.  MARIGOLD,— An  annual  plant.  Sow 
the  seed,  spring  or  fall  ;  when  the  bloom  is  at 
full,  gather  the  flowers ;  pull  the  leaves  of  the 
flower  out  of  their  sockets;  lay  them  on  paper  to 
dry,  in  the  shade.  When  dry  put  them  into  pa- 
per bags.  They  are  excellent  in  broths  and  soups 
and  stews.  Two  square  yards  planted  with  Ma- 
rigolds will  be  sufficient.  It  is  the  single  Mari- 
gold that  ought  to  be  cultivated  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. The  double  one  is  an  ornamental  flower, 
and  a  very  mean  one  indeed. 

J34,  iV'ELON. — The  e  are,  all  the  world 
knows,  two  distinct  tribes:  the  Musk-,  and  the 
Water.  Of  the  former  the  sorts  are  endless,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  latter  also.  Some  of  both  tribes 
are  globular  and  others  oblong  ;  and,  in  both 
tribes  there  are  different  colours,  as  well  with  rcr 
gard  to  flesh  as  to  rind. — In  this  fine  country, 
where  they  all  come  to  perfection  in  the  natural 
ground,  no  distinction  is  made  as  to  earliness,  op 
lateness  in  sorts ;  and,  in  other  respects,  some 
like  one  sort  best,  and  some  another.  Amongst 
the  Musk  melons  the  Citron  is,  according  to  my 
taste,  the  finest  by  far;  and  the  finest  Water 
melons  that  I  have  ever  tasted  were  raised  from 
seed  that  came  out  of  melons  grown  in  Georgia 
— As  to  the  manner  of  propagating,  cultivating, 
and  sowing  the  seed  of  melons,  see  Cucumber, 
and  only  observe,  that  all  that  is  there  said  ap- 
plies to  melons  as  well  as  to  cucumbers.  To  have 
melons  a  month  earlier  than  the  natural  ground 
sowings  will  produce  them  is  an  object  of  much 
greater  importance  than  to  have  cucumbers  so 
much  earlier;  and,  to  accomplish  that  object, 
you  have  only  to  use  the  same  means,  in  every  re- 
spect, that  I  have  described  for  the  getting  eaiiv 
cuciinibeis.  '[''le  on  »houid  be  ?-/c/i  for  melons 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  freshly  dunged  ;  for  that  is 
apt  to  rot  the  plants,  especially  in  a  wet  year. 
They  like  a  light  and  rather  sandy  soil,  and,  any 
where  near  the  sea,  wood  ashes,  or  sopers'  ashes, 
is  probably,  the  best  manure,  and  especially  ui 
dry-bottomed  land  ;  for  ashes  attract  and  retain, 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  a  great 
nistake  to  suppose,  that  ashes  are  of  a  burning 
piality.  They  always  produce  the  most  and  best 
:?ffect  in  dry  bottomed  land. — Melons  should  oe 
cultivated  well.  You  sliould  have  Out  one  fitani 
n  a  hill;  and  should  till  the  ground  between  the 
>lants,  while  they  are  growing,  until  it  be  cuvtr- 
;d  by  the  vines.  If  the  plants  stand  too  close,  the 
,'ines  will  be  weak,  and  fruit  small,  Lhick-rinded, 
and  poor  as  to  fl-.vour. 

235.  MINT. — There  are  two  sorts:  one  is  of 
a  darker  green  than  the  other  :  the  former  is 
called  pe/i/ier-mint,  and  is  generally  used  for  tia- 
V/;>!,g' to  make  mint  water;  the  latter  whi.-h  is 
called  s/iear-mint,  IS  used  for  the  table,  in  uany 
ways.  The  Fiench  snip  a  little  into  their  salads  ; 
we  boil  a  bunch  amongst  green  peas,  to  which  it 
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gives  a  pleasant  flavour;  chopped  up  small,  and 
put,  along  with  sugar,  into  vinegar,  we  use  it  as 
sauce  for  roasted  'amh  ;  and  a  very  pleasant  sauce 

it  is. Mint  7nay  be  propagated  from  seed  ;  but  a 

few  bits  of  its  roots  will  spread  into  a  bed  in  a 

year. To  have  it  in  winter,  preserve  it  prccisc- 

ikeM  j  -a.r,  ('-.^chs..  ,  :iu'l  u.slead  ■•' /,,.,/; 
/!/■«§•  it  for  sauce,  crumble  it  between  your  fingers. 
236.  MUSTARD.— There  is  a  iv/iile  seeded 
sort  and  a.  drown  seeded.  The  w/iiCe  mustard  is  used 
in  io/crfs  along  with  the  Cress,  or  Pe/ijier  Grass, 
and  is  sown  and  cultivated  in  the  same  way  (See 
Crtss.")  The  h/ack  is  that  which  table  mustard 
is  made  of.— It  is  sown  in  rows,  two  leei;  apart, 
early  in  the  spring.  The  planis  ought  to  be  thin- 
ned to  four  or  five  inches  apart.  Ciood  tillage  be- 
tween the  rows.  The  seed  will  be  ripe  in  Jidy, 
and  then  the  stalks  should  be  cut  oflF,  and,  when 
quite  dry,  the  seed  threshed  out,  and  put  by  for 
use.— Why  should  any  man  that  has  a  garden 
buy  mustard.'  Why  should  he  want  the  English 
to  send  bim  out,  in  a  bottle  and  sell  him  for  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar,  less  and  worse  mustard  than 
he  can  raise  in  his  garden  for  a  penny?  The 
English  mustard  is,  in  general,  athing  Fabricated, 
and  is  as  false  as  the  glazed  and  pasted  goods, 
sent  out  by  the  fraudulent  fabricators  of  Manches- 
ter. It  is  a  *jmposition  of  Oaked  bones  reduced 
to  powder,  some  lu/ieat  flour,  some  colouring, 
and  a  drug  of  some  sort  that  gives  the  pungent 
taste.  Whoever  uses  that  mustard  freely  will 
find  a  burning  in  his  inside  long  after  he  lias  swal 
loivjd  the  mustard.  Why  should  any  man,  who 
hfs  a  garden,  buy  this  poisonous  stuff  ?  The  mus- 
tard-seed ground  in  a  little  mustard  mill  is  what 
he  ought  to  use.  He  will  have  bran  iu;u  all;  and 
his  mustard  will  not  look  yellow  like  the  English 
composition  ;  but  we  do  not  object  to  Rye  bread 
on  account  of  its  colour  .'  Ten  por.r.'.'s  of  seed 
will  grow  upon  a  perch  of  ground  ;  and  ten  pounds 
of  mustard  is  more  than  any  man  can  want  in  a 
year.  The  plants  do  not  occupy  the  ground  more 
than  fourteen  weeks,  and  may  be  followed  by  ano- 
ther crop  of  ai.y  plant,  and  even  of  mustard  if 
you  like.  This,  therefore,  is  a  very  useful  plant, 
and  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  every  farmer,  and 
every  man  who  hus  a  garden. 

237.  N  ASTURTIUM— An  annual  plant,  with 
a  half-red  half-\tllow  flower,  which  has  an  offen- 
sive smell  ;  but,  it  bears  a  seed  enveloped  in  a 
fleshy  i)od,  and  that  pod,  taken  before  the  seed 
becomes  ripe,  is  used  as  athinii  to  /lickle. — The 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  fall,  or  very  early  in 
the  Spring.  The  plants  should  have  pretty  long 
bushy  sticks  put  to  them  ;  and  four  or  five  of  them 
•will  bear  a  great  quantity  of  pods. — They  will 
grow  in  almost  any  ground;  but,  the  better  the 
ground  the  fewer  of  them  are  necessary. 

238.  ONION. — This  is  one  of  the  main  vege- 
tables. Its  uses  are  many  and  they  are  all  well 
known.  The  modes  ol  cult  i vat  Oii  for  a  crop  are 
various.  Threel  shall  mention,  and  by  either  a 
good  crop  may  be  raised. — Sow  in  the  fall  (See 
Paragraph  159,)  or  early  in  the  Spring.  Let  the 
ground  be  ric/i  but  not  from  fres/i  dung.  Make 
the  ground  very  flne  ;  make  the  rows  a  foot  a  part 
and  scatter  the  seed  jAin/z/  along  a  drill  two  inches 
deep.  Then  fill  in  the  drills  ;  and  then  press  the 
earth  down  upon  the  seed  by  treading  the  ground 
all  over.  Then  give  the  ground  a  -ucry  alight 
smoothing  over  with  a  rake. — When  the  plan 
get  to  be  three  inches  high,  thin  them  to  four 
inches,  or  to  eight  inches  if  you  wish  to  have  very 
large  onions.  Keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds  by 
hoeing  ;  but  do,  not  hoe  deeji,  nor  raise  earth  about 
the  plants;  for  these  make  them  run  to  neck  and 
not  todw/X-. — When  the  tips  of  the  leaves  begin 
to  be  brown,  bend  down  the  necks,  so  that  the 
leaves  lie  flat  with  the  ground  When  the  leaves 
are  nearly  dead,  pull  up  the  onions,  and  lay  them 


to  dry,  in  order  to  be  put  away  for  winter  use. — jthe  rest  of  the  pot-herbs.   It  is  possible  to  pv_ 
Some  persons,   instead  of  sowing  the   onions  all  \\.green  because  I  have  done  it;     but,  it  loses  its 


along  the  drill,  drop  four  or  five  seeds  at  every 
si^  or  seven  inches  distance  ;  and  leave  the  onions 
to  grow  thus,  ill  cluinjis  ;  and  this  is  not  a  bad 
way  ;  for,  they  will  S(jueeze  each  other  out.  They 
will  not  be  large  ;  but,  they  will  be  ripe  earlier, 
and  will  not  run  to  neck. — The  third  mode  of  cul- 
ation  is  as  follows:  sow  the  onions  any  time 
between  Api-il  and  the  middle  of  June,  in  drills 
SIX  inclies  a))art,  audputtlie  seedvery  thick  along 
the  drills.  Let  all  the  plants  stand,  and  they  will 
get  to  be  about  as  big  round  as  the  top  of  your 
little  finger.  Then  the  leaves  will  get  yellow,  and, 
when  that  is  the  case,  pull  up  the  onions  and  lay 
them  on  a  board,  till  the  sun  have  withered  up  the 
leaves.  Then  take  these  diminutive  onions,  put 
thcra  in  a  bag,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  dry  place 
till  spring.  As  soon  as  the  frost  is  gone,  and  the 
ground  dry,  plant  out  these  onions  in  good  and 
fine  ground,  in  rows  a  foot  apart.  Make,  not  drills, 
but  little  marks  along  the  ground  ;  and  put  the 
onions  at  six  or  eight  inches  apart.  Do  not  cover 
them  with  the  earth  ;  but  just  press  them  down 
upon  the  mark  with  your  thumb  and  forefinger. 
The  ground  ougtit  to  be  trodden  and  slightly  raked 
again  before  you  make  the  marks,  for  no  earth 
should  rise  up  about  the  plants. — Proceed  after 
this  as  with  sown  onions  ;  only  observe,  that, 
if  any  should  be  running  up  to  seed,  you  must 
tiu.st  down  the  neck  as  soon  iis  you  perceive  it. 
But,  observe  this  :  the  shorter  the  time  that  these 
onions  have  been  in  the  ground  the  year  before, 
Ihe  less  likely  will  they  be  to  run  to  seed. — Pre- 
erving  onions  is  an  easy  matter  Frost  never 
lurts  them,  unless  you  move  them  during  the  time 
that  they  are  frozen.  Any  dry,  airy  place  will 
:..iivc;ori  do.  They  sliouid  not  be  kept  in  awar??; 
place  ;  for  they  will  heat  and  grow.  The  neatest 
way  is  to  tie  them  up  in  ropes  ;  that  is  to  say,  to 
tie  them  round  sticks,  or  straight  straw,  with 
matting  (See  Endi-ve). — For  seed,  pick  out  the 
nnest  onions,  and  plant  them  out  in  lich  land,  in 
the  spring. — To  grow  this  seed  upon  a  large  scale 
plough  the  land  into  four  feet  ridges,  lay  plenty  of 
dung  along  the  furrows,  plough  the  ground  back 
over  the  dung,  flatten  the  top  of  the  ridge  a  little, 
and  put  along,  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  two  rows  of 
onions,  the  rows  seven  inches  apart,  and  the  onions 
seven  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  When  the  weeds 
come,  iioc  the  tops  of  the  ridges  with  a  small  hoe, 
nd  plough  first  from  and  then  to  the  ridges,  two 
or  three  limes  at  the  distance  oft  wo  orthree  weeks 
as  in  the  case  of  Kuta  Baga,  cultivated  i?i  the 
field. — When  the  seed  isripe,  cut  off  the  heads  and 
collect  them  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  scatter  the 
seed.  Lay  them,  on  cloths,  in  the  sun,  till  dry  a 
dust ;  and  then  thresh  out  thi-  seed,  winnow  it,  and 
put  it  away.  The  seed  will  be  dead  rijje  in 
August,  and  transplanted  Ruta  Baga,  or  Early 
York  Cabbages,  or  even  Kidney  dwai-f  beans,  or, 
perhaps.  Buckwheat,  may  follow  upon  the  same 
ground,  the  same  year. — In  ^garden  there  alway 
ought  to  be  a  crop  to  succeed  seed-onions  the 
same  summer 

239.  PARSLEY. — Known  to  every  human 
being  to  bear  its  seed  the  second  year,  and,  after 
that  to  die  away.  It  may  be  sown  at  any  season 
when  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground.  The  best 
way  is  to  sow  it  in  spring,  and  in  very  clean 
ground  ;  because  the  seed  lies  long  in  the  ground, 
and,  if  the  ground  be  foul,  the  weeds  choai  the 
plants  at  their  coming-up. — A  bed  of  six  feet  long 
and  four  wide,  the  seed  sown  in  drills  at  eight 
inches  apart  is  enough  for  any  family  in  the 
world. — But,  every  body  likes  parsly ;  and, 
where  the  winter  is  so  long  and  so  sharp  as  it  is  in 
this  country,  the  main  thing  is  to  be  able   to  keep 


mell  and  flavour.  Therefore  to  have  Parsley  in 
winter  you  must  keep  it  alive.  If  you  have  a 
Green-house  (or  you  may  do  it  even  in  any  of  the 
indow  seats  of  a  house)  half  a  dozen  flower-pots, 
planted  with  stout  jjlants  in  September, and  taken 
into  the  house  in  November,  will  be  sufficient.  As 
soon  as  winter  breaks  up,  put  theiii  out  in  the 
natural  ground  ;  and  thus  you  have  plenty  of 
Parsley  all  the  year  round.  However,  Parsley 
be  preserved  in  the  natural  ground.  Yuii 
rtave  only  to  put  straw,  or  leaves  of  trees,  or  long 
'itter,  six  inches  thick  on  the  bed,  and  to  lay  on 
something  to  prevent  the  covering  from  being 
blown  oft',  (See  Kndive.)  This  will  preserve  its 
leaves  from  being  destroyed  ;  and  when,  you  go 
to  get  it,  you  must  lift  up  the  covering,  of  a  part 
of  the  bed,  and  put  it  down  again. 

40.  PARSNIP. — As  to  the  season  of  .sowing, 
sort  of  land,  preparation  of  ground,  distances, 
and  cultivation  and  tillage,  precisely  the  same  as 
the  Carrot,  which  see.  Paragraph  208.  But,  as 
to  preservation  during  winter,  and  for  spring  use, 
the  Parsnip  stands  all  frost  without  injury,  and 
even  with  benefit.  So  that,  all  you  want  is  to 
put  up  for  winter  as  many  as  you  want  during  the 
hard  frost,  and  these  you  may  put  up  in  the  same 
mau'iei-  as  di  jcteJ  f>r  C.inots  and  Beets. — The 
greens  of  Parsnips  are  as  good  for  cow  feed  as 
those  of  Carrots  ;  but,  if  the  Parsnips  be  to  stand 
out  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  the  greens  should 
not  oe  cut  off  m  the  fall. 

241.  PEA. — This  is  one  of  those  vegetables 
which  all  men  most  like.  Its  culture  is  universal 
where  people  have  the  means  of  growing  it. 
Lhe  sorts  of  peas  are  very  numerous;  and  1  will 
mention  a  few  of  them  presently. — The  soil  should 
be  good,  und  fresh  dung  is  good  manure  tor  them. 
Ashes  and  compost,  very  good  ;  but  peas,  like 
Indian  Corn,  will  bear  to  be  actually  sown  upon 
dung.  Never  were  finer  peas  grown  than  there 
are  grown  in  the  United  States ;  and,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  they  may  be  had,  in  the  open 
ground,  in  Long  Island,  from  first  of  June  till  the 
sharp  frosts  set  in. — The  sorts  are  numerous,  one 
class  is  of  a  small  size  and  the  other  large.  The 
latter  grow  taller,  and  are  longer  in  coming  to 
perfection,  than  the  former.  The  earliest  of  all 
is  the  little  white  pea,  called,  in  Long  Island,  the 
May-Pea,  and  in  England,  the  early  frame-pea. 
Then  come  the  «i;Vi/  Charleton,  the  Hotsfiur,  the 
Blue  Pea,  the  Dwarf,  and  Tall  Marrowfats', 
and  several  others,  especially  the  Knight  Pea, 
the  seed  of  which  is  rough,  uneven  shaped  and 
shrivelled,  and  the  plant  of  which  grows  very  tall. 
All  the  sorts  may  be  grown  in  America,  without 
sticks,  and  even  better  than  with.  I  have,  this 
year  (1819)  the  finest  peas  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
crop  the  most  abundant.  Aud  this  is  the  manner, 
in  which  I  have  sown  and  cultivated  them.  1 
ploughed  the  ground  into  ridges,  the  tops  o 
which  (for  the  dwarf  sorts)  were  four  feet  apart, 
1  thtn  put  a  good  parcel  of  yard-dung  into  the 
furrows ;  and  ploughed  the  earth  back  upon  the 
dung,  I  then  levelled  the  top  of  the  ridge  a  little, 
and  drew  two  drills  along  upon  it  at  six  inches 
distant  from  each  other.  In  these  I  sowed  the 
peas.  When  the  peas  were  about  thi-ee  inches 
liigh,  I  hoed  the  ground  deep  and  well  between 
the  rows  and  on  each  outside  of  them.  I  then 
ploughed  the  ground  from  them,  and  to  them 
again,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  Swedish 
Turnips.  In  a  week  or  two  afterwards  they  had 
another  ploughing;  and  soon  after  this  they  fell, 
and  lay  down  the  sides  of  the  ridges.  This  was 
the  way  in  which  I  managed  all  the  sorts,  only  in 
the  case  of  the  Knight  Pea  I  put  the  ridges  at  six 


harsley  through  the  winter.    It  can-not    be    pre-  feet  asunder. — This  was,  of  every  sort,  the  very- 
served  (^/i/,  with  success,  like  il/f«f,3/ary9;-a/n, and  finest  crop  of  peas  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.     When 
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noi  bi  <.kn,,  aiitl  sown  upon  level  yiound,  peas 
fall  about  irregularly,  and,  in  case  of  nuicli  wet, 
the  undei-pods  rot  ;  but,  from  the  ridges  they  fall 
regularly,  and  the  wet  does  wx.  lodge  about  them 
You  walk  up  the  furrows  to  gather  the  peas;  and 
•othingcan  be  more  beautiful,  or  more  convenient. 
The  culture  in  the  garden  may  be  the  same, 
except  that  the  work  which  isdone  with  t\\e/tlouff/i 
in  the  field,  must,  in  the  garden,  be  done  with  the 
spade. — As  to  seasons,  the  early  pea  may  be 
sown  in  the  fall.  See  Paragraph  159.  But,  in 
this  case,  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against 
mice.  Sow  about  four  inches  deep,  and  tread  the 
ground  well  down.  When  the  frost  setn  in  all 
is  safe  till  winter  breaks  up.  These  peas  will  be 
earlier  by  ten  or  fifteen  days  than  any  that  you 
can  sow  in  the  spring. — If  you  sow  in  the  spring, 
do  it  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  go 
upon.  Sow  the  May  Pea,  some  Charletons,  some 
Hotspurs,  some  Blue  Peas,  some  Marrowfats, 
and  some  Knight  Pea,  all  at  the  same  time,  and 
they  will  come  one  after  another,  so  as  to  give  you 
green  peas  till  nearly  August.  In  June  (about 
the  middle)  sow  some  early  pea  again  and  also 
some  marrowfats  and  Knight  Pea;  and  these  will 


Sown  as  eurly  as  possible  in  the  spring,  and  a 
little  bod  every  three  weeks  all  summer  long. 
The  eaily  scarlet  is  the  best.  Radishes  niav  1)C 
raised  early  in  a  hot-bed,  precisely  as  cabbage- 
plants  are. 

250.  RAMPION.— This  is  the  smallest  seed 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  A  thimble 
full,  proi)crly  distributed,  would  sow  an  acre  of 
land.  It  is  sown  in  the  spring,  in  very  fine  earth. 
Its  roots  are  used  in  soups  and  salads.  Its  leaves 
are  also  used  in  salads.  A  yard  square  is  enough 
for  any  garden. 

251.'  'rape.— This  is  njield /ila?it  for  sheep  ; 
but  it  is  very  good  to  sow  like  JV/iite  Mustard,  to 
use  as  salad,  and  it  is  sown  and  raised  in  the  same 
way. 

252.  RHUBARB.— This  is  one  of  the  capital 
articles  of  the  garden,  though  I  have  never  seen 
it  in  America.  The  Dock  is  the  wild  Rhubarb, 
and  it  you  look  at,  and  taste,  the  root,  you  will 
see  the  proof  of  it.  The  Rhubarb  plant  has 
leaves  as  broad  and  long  as  those  of  the  hurr 
dock.  It  comes  forth,  like  the  dock,  very  early 
in  the  spring.  When  its  leaves  are  pretty  large, 
you  cut   them  off  close  to  the  stem,   and,  if  the 


give  you  peas  till  Septenber.  Sow  some  of  each!  plant  be  fine,  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  will  be  from 
sort  middle  of  ,\ugust,  and  they  will  give  you  j  eight  inches  to  a  foot  long.  You  peel  the  outside 
green  peas  till  the  hardish  frosts  come. — But,  i  skin  from  these  sZaM-s,  and  then  cut  the  stalks  up 
these  two  last  sowings  (June  and  August)  ought  tO|  into  bits  about  as  big  as  the  first  joint  of  a  lady's 
be  under  the  South   fence,  so  as  to  get  as  much  third  finger.     You  put  these  into  puddings,  pies, 

tarts,  just  as  you  would  green  gooseberries  and 
green  currants,  and  some  people  think  they  are 
betterthan  either:  at  any  rate,  they  are  full  sir 
weeks  earlier.  The  plant,  like  the  dock,  is  hardy, 
is  raised  from  seed,  from  the  roots,  will  grow  in 
any  ground,  though  best  in  rich  ground  ;  and  the 
-me  plants  will  last   for  an   age.     It  is  a  very 


coolness  p.s  possible. 

242.  PENNYROYAL.— A  medicinal  herb. 
It  is  perennial.  A  little  patch,  a  foot  square  is 
enough. 

243.  PEPPER.— See  Cafisicu7n. 

244.  PEPPER  GRASS.— See  Cress. 
245      POTATO. Every  body    knows   how 


to  cultivate  this  plant ;  and,  as  to  its /irficrfa/fo?!  I  valuable  plant,  and  no  garden  ought  to  be  without 


during  winter,  if  you  can  ascertain  the  degree  of 
warmth  necessary  to  keep  a  baby  from  perishing, 
you  know  precisely  the  precautions  required  to 
preserve  a  potato.  As  to  sorts  they  are  as  nu- 
merous as  the  V tones  of  a  pavement  in  a  large 
city  ;  but,  there  is  one  sort  earlier  than  all  others. 
It  is  a  small  round,  white  potato,  that  has  no 
blossom,  and  the  leaf  of  which  is  of  a  pale  green, 
very  thin,  very  smooth,  and  nearly  of  the  shape 
and  size  of  the  inside  of  a  lemon  cut  asunder 
longways  This  potato,  if  planted  with  other 
sorts  in  the  spring,  will  be  ripe  six  lueeks  sooner 
than  any  other  sort.  I  have  had  two  cro/is 
of  potatoes  ripen  on  the  same  ground  in  the 
same  year,  in  England;  the  second  crop  from 
potatoes  of  the  first.  Two  crops  could  be  raised 
in  America  with  the  greatest  facility.  But,  if 
you  once  get  this  sort,  and  wish  to  keep  it,  you 
must  take  care  that  no  other  sort  grow  with  it, 
or  near  it  ;  for,  potatoes  of  this  kind  mix  the 
breed  more  readily  than  any  thing  else,  though 
thty  have  no  bloorn  .'  If  some  plants  of  this 
blostomless  kind  grow  with  or  near  the  other 
kinds,  they  will  produce  plants  with  a  rough  leaf, 
some  of  them  will  even  blow,  and  they  will  lose 
their  yuatity  of  eartiness.  This  is  quite  enough  to 
prove  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  of  a  communi 
cation  of  l\\e  farina   of  the  flowers  of  plants. 

3  6.     I  O  I  ATO      (S    tet). This   plant   is 

cultivated  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  last. 
Heat  is  what  it  chiefly  wants  ;  and  great  care 
indeed  must  be  taken  to  preserve  it  in  winter. 

24".  PUMPKIN.— See  Cucumber.  The  cul- 
tivation is  the  same,  and  every  body  knows  the 
different  qualities  of  the  different  sorts,  and  how 
to  preserve  and  use  them  all. 

248.  PURSLANE. — A  mischievous  weed 
that  Frenchmen  and  pigs  eat  when  they  can  get 
nothing  else.  Both  use  it  in  salad,  that  is  tc 
say,  raw. 

249.  RADISH. — A  great  variety  of  sorts 
Sown    thin  m    little  drills  six  inches  asunder. 


it.  I  should  think,  that  a  hundred  wagon-load 
of  the  stalks  are  yearly  sold  in  London  A  bunch 
which  you  can  clasp  with  your  two  hands  sells 
for  a  shilling  or  two  in  the  very  early  part  of  the 
season  ;  and  that  is  nearly  half  a  dollar.  This 
circumstance  sufficiently  speaks  its  praise. 

253.  _  ROSEMARY  is  a  beautiful  little  shrub. 
One  of  them  may  be  enough  in  a  garden.  It  is 
propasiated  from  sli/is,  taken  off  in  the  spring  and 
planted  in  a  cool  place. 

254.  RUE.— Still  more  beautiful.  Propaga- 
ted in  the  same  manner.  One  plant  of  the  kind 
's  enough. 

255.  RUTA  BAGA.— (See  Turnip.) 

256.  SAGE  is  raised  from  seed,  or  from  slips. 
To  have  it  at  hand  for  winter  it  is  necessary  to 
dry  it  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  cut,  for  this  purpose, 
before  it  comes  out  into  bloom,  as,  indeed,  is  the 
case  with  all  other  herbs. 

257.  SALSAFY,  called,  by  some,  oyster ftlant, 
is  good  in  soups,  to  eat  like  the  parsnip.  It  is 
cultivated  like  the  parsnip,  and,  like  it,  stands 
out  the  whole  of  an  American  winter 

258.  SAMPHIRE  is  propagated  from  seed, 
or  from  offsets.  It  is  perennial,  and  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  pickle,  or  in  salads 

259.  SAVORY Two    sorts,    summer   and 

winter.  The  former  is  annual,  and  the  latter 
perennial. 

260.  tAVOY. — See  Cabbage,  Paragraph  201. 

261.  SCORZENERA.— This  is  only  another 
kind  of  Salsafy.  It  is  cultivated  and  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  Salsafv  is, 

262.  SH.>lLOT.— A  little  sort  of  Onion,  which 
is  taken  up  in  the  fall  and  kept  for  winter  use 
Each  plant  multiplies  itself  in  the  summer  by 
icUling  onsets  all  roimd  it.  One  of  them  is  a 
,  lant  to  put  out  in  the   spring  to  produce  other 

.;l'sets  for  use  and  for  planting  out  ag^in.  They 
.iiiuuld  be  planted  in  rows  six  inches  apart,  and 
lour  inches  apart  in  the  rows.    The  ground  should 


not  be  wet   at  bottom,   and  should  be  kept  very 
clean  durinj;-  the  summer. 

263.  SKIRRET  is  cultivated  from  its  root, 
which  is  used  in  soups.  It  may  be  raised  from 
seed,  or  from  offsets.  It  is  perennial,  and  a  very 
small  patch  may  suffice. 

264.  SORREL. — This  is  no  other  than  the 
wild  sorrel  cultivated.  It  is  propagated  from 
seed,  or  from  offsets.  It  is  perennial.  Th« 
French  make  large  messes  of  it ;  but  a  foot  square 
may  suffice  for  an  American  garden. 

265.  SPINACH.— Every  one  knows  how  good 
and  useful  a  plant  this  is.  It  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable to  any  of  the  cabbage  kind  in  point  of 
wholesomeness,  and  it  is  of  very  easy  cultivation. 
There  is,  in  fact,  but  one  sort,  that  I  know  any 
thing  of,  though  the  seed  is  sometime*  more 
prickly  than  at  other  times.  To  have  spinach 
very  early  in  the  spring,  sow  (Long  Island)  on 
or  about  the  first  week  of  September,  in  drills  a 
foot  apart,  and,  when  the  plants  are  well  up,  thin 
them  to  six  inches.  They  will  be  fine  and  strong 
by  the  time  that  the  winter  sets  in  ;  and,  as  saah 
as  that  time  comes,  cover  them  over  well  with 
straw,  and  keep  the  straw  on  till  the  breaking 
up  of  the  frost.  Sow  more  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  this  will  be  in  per- 
fection in  June.  You  may  sow  again  in  May ; 
but  the  plants  will  go  off  to  seed  before  they 
att-i.n  to  much  size.  If  you  save  seed,  save  it 
from  plants  that  have  stood  the  winter. 

266.  SQUASH  is,  in  all  its  varieties,  culti- 
vated like  the  Cucumber,  which  see. 

267.  TANSY,  a  perennial  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal herb,  propagated  from  seed,  or  offsets.  One 
root  in  a  garden  is  enough. 

268.  Tarragon  is  a  very  hot,  peppery 
herb.  It  is  used  in  souj)  and  sallads.  It  is  pe- 
rennial, and  may  be  propagated  from  seed,  or 
from  offsets,  or  slips,  put  out  in  spring.  Its 
young  and  tender  tops  only  are  used.  It  is  eaten 
with  beef-steaks  in  company  with  minced  shalots. 
A  man  may  live  very  well  without  it  ;  but,  an 
Englishman  once  told  me,  that  he  and  six  others 
once  eat  some  beef-steaks  with  Shalots  and  Tar- 
ragon, and  that  "  they  voted  unanimously,  that 
"  beef-steaks  never  were  so  eaten!"  It  must  be 
dried,  like  mint,  for  winter  use. 

269.  THYME. — There  are  two  distinct  sorts. 
Both  are  perennial,  and  both  may  be' propagated 
either  from  seed,  or  from  offsets. 

2r0.  TOMATU.M.— This  plant  comes  from 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Ill  England  it  requires  to  be  raised  in  artificial 
heat,  and  to  be  planted  out  against  warm  walls. 
Hev:  It  would  require  neither.  It  climbs  up  very 
high,  and  would  require  bushy  sticks.  It  bears  a 
sort  of  apple  about  as  big  as  a  black  walnut  with 
its  green  husk  on.  Its  fruit  is  used  to  thicken 
stews  and  soups,  and  great  quantities  are  sold  in 
London.  It  is  raised  from  seed  only,  being  an 
annual  ;  and  the  seed  should  be  sown  at  a  great 
distance,  seeing  that  the  plants  occupy  a  good 
deal  of  room. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Sir — I  wish  to  be  made  acquainted  through  the 
medium  of  your  useful  jourirnl,  witii  the  most  ap- 
proved method  of  making  capons.  No  doubt  ma- 
ny of  your  iubsci'ibers  are  able,  and  willing  to 
give  the  information.  S.  S. 

Arundlc  Cottage,  Feb.  1st,  1823. 

The  writer  is  respectfully  informed,  that  he 
will  find  correct  informat'in  in  Vol.  3,  No.  24, 
page  192  ;  yet  any  thing  in  addition  would  be 
thankfully  received. — £dit.  Am.  Farmer. 
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FOR    THE    AMERICAN    FAKiMER. 

CULTURE,  EXPENSES  AND  PROBABLE  PRODUCE  OF  ONE 
ACRE  OF  LAND  IN  GRAPE  VINES,  FOR  SEVEN  YEARS. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Price  of  one  acre  of  good  land,  except  near  large  towns. 

Fencing  an  acre. 

Cuttings  of  vines  for  one  acre, 

610  poles  or  stakes,  at  2  cents  each. 

Digging  610  holes  to  plant  the  cuttings  in,  at  2  cents  each. 

Planting  the  cuttings  and  stakes  at  1  cent  each, 

Total  capital  employed. 

Interest  for  one  year  on  the  above  capital, 

Fu  St   ploughing  say  $2,  two  other  ploughings  at  $1  25, 

to  prepare  the  ground. 
Three  harr  jwings  at  50  cents  each. 
Harrowing  and  hoeing  about  the  vines  three  times  in  the 

course  of  the  summer,  to  keep  down  the  weeds  at  $2  50 

each  time, 
Muinire  the  first  year — say 
Interest  and  first  year's  expenses, 

SECOND    YEAR. 

Pruning  and   digging  with  the  spade  three  feet  on  each 

side  of  the  vines — ftfie  pruning  this  year  is  very  tri- 

/lin if,  J  s-dy 
305  poles  14  feet  long,  to  tie  horizontally  to  the  stakes  two 

feet  from  the  ground,  to  tie  the  shoots  of  the  vines  to,  at 

3  cents 
Annual  decay  of  poles,  say  20  per  cent. 
Harrowing  and  hoeing  three  times,  as  above,  at  $2  50, 
Adcitional   attendance,  as  there   will   be   more   pruning 

than  last  year. 
The  305  poles  being  part  of  the  capital,  must  be  added  to 

the  capital  of  last  year,  makes  it  gUO  65. — Interest  on  it 
Second  years  expenses,  — ___ 

THIRD  YEAR. 

The  same  as  last  year,  ig47  53 

610  additional  poles   14  feet  long,  at  3  cents,  to  tie  to  the 

stakes  horizonta!ly,  at  four  and  six  feet  from  the  ground,     18  30 

Adding  the  ^18  30  to  the  capital,  makes  it  gl58  95.  Ad- 
ditional interest,  1  10 

Third  years  expenses. 


«;5o 

00 

25 

00 

26 

00 

12 

20 

12 

20 

6 

10 

—  gl31 

50 

7 

89 

4 

50 

1 

50 

7 

50 

10 

00 

"0 

gl5  00 


9   15 

2  44 

7  50 

5  00 

8  44 
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This  year,  if  the  vines  are  properly  attended  to,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  grapes  for  the  table,  and  if  permitted  to  hang  on,  to 
make  some  wine.  On  this  acre  the  vines  are  supposed  to  be  plan- 
ted in  rows  twelve  feet  apart,  and  six  feet  distant  in  the  rows,  and 
after  leaving  three  feet  on  each  side  of  the  vines,  there  will  be  six 
feet  to  spare  between  the  rows,  which  for  these  first  three  years 
may  be  planted  in  potatoes,  beans,  peas  or  any  other  meliorating 
crop,  which  would  help  to  pay  part  of  the  above  expenses,  though 
I  have  not  given  any  credit  for  it.  After  this  year  nothing  must  be 
planted  between  the  rows  of  the  vines. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

The  same  as  the  third  year,  except  the  purchase  of  poles, 

8cc.  which  is  to  be  deducted,  which  leaves,  §48  63 

Annual  wear  and  tear  or  loss  of  poles,  20  per  cent,  on  the 

whole  cost,  7  go 

Additional  labour  this  year  in  pruning  the  vines  and  keep- 
ing them  in  order,  and  in  their  places  when  misplaced  by 
the  wind,  &c.  say  15  OQ 

Picking  15C  bushels  of  grapes  in  the  bunches  at  six  cents 
ptr  bushel,  9  qO 

Picking  150  bushels  off  the  bunches  and  bruising  them,  10 

cents  per  bushel,  I5  OO 

Six  hogsheads  to  ferment  the  grapes  in  after  being  bruised,     15  00 

Fourteen  barrels  to  put  the  wine  in,  14  00 

3  cwt.  Sugar,  white  Havana,  the  best,  at  gl4  42  00 

Two  persons  to  attend  to  the  fermenting  hogsheads,  for, 
say  20  days,  at  $1  50  per  day,  by  which  time  the  wine 
may   be  got  into  the  cellar,  30  00 

Fifteen  dollars  in  hogsheads  added  to  the  capital.  Interest 
on  it,  90 


Manure  this  year, 
Total  expenses  this  year. 


$197  45 
10  00 


■$207  45 


$352  20 


§306  02 


77 


1756  23 


Amount  brought  up,     §353  30 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

The  capital  now  is,  by  adding  the  price  of  the  hogsheads, 
§173  95 — interest   on  it,  ;JlO  -11 

All  other  expenses  the  same  as  last  year — the  manure, 
hogsheads,  and  §3.44  interest,  to  be  eductcd  out  of  the 
first  of  the  fourth  year's  expenses — the  whole  interest 
for  the  year  being  charged  this  year  in  the  first  item, 
leaves  174  01 

Total  expense,  the  fifth  year  §184  45 

The  sixth  and  seventh  year's  expenses,  the  same  as  the 
fifth  year — except  in  the  seventh  year,  the  expense  of 
sugar  probably  will  not  be  necessary ;  for,  as  the  vines  grow 
older,  the  grapes  become  richer  :  that  is,  they  have  more 
of  the  saccharine  quality  in  them.  Deducting  the  price 
of  sugar  one  year,  these  two  years  amount  to 

The  total  expense  in  seven  years  is 

Probable   produce,   1600  gallons  of  wine  in   the  last  four 

years,  at  §1  per  gallon,  amounts  to  §1600 

Showing  a  profit  in  the  whole  seven  years,  of 

And  here  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  if  the  vines  grow  on  a  farm,  es- 
pecially if  south  of  Pennsylvania,  the  owner  will  be  paid  for  all  the  labour  of 
ills  hands,  the  interest  on  his  money  laid  out,  &c.,  and  will  probably  have  the. 
poles  on  his  own  land,  so  that  he  would  not  have  to  pay  any  money  for 
them.  The  only  money  that  he  would  have  to  pay  out,  would  be  for  the 
vine  cuttings,  the  hogsheads,  barrels  and  sugar,  amounting  to  §223,  in 
seven  years — and  the  balance  of  §1600  would  all  be  furnished  within  his 
own  premises;  being  §1377  for  the  interest  of  money  advanced,  materi- 
als furnished  by  him,   the  labour  of  his  hands,  and  profit. 

After  the  seventh  year,  the  annual  expense  in  labour.  Sec,  will  probably 
be  §180 — and  the  annual  average  produce  will  be  §400 — leaving  a  bal- 
lance  of  §220  profit  per  acre. 

The  average  quantity  of  juice  from  the  hogshead  or  vat,  will  probably 
exceed  450  gallons,  from  an  acre,  and  if  it  is  obtained  clear,  the  sediment 
will  be  trifling  ;  so  that  400  gallons  of  wine  may  be  calculated  on,  fit  for 
use.  And  where  sugar  is  used,  as  twelve  pounds  of  sugar  make  one  gallon 
of  liquid,  3  cwt.  of  it  will  give  28  gallons — and  if  brandy  is  added  at  the 
rate  of  ten  per  cent,  there  will  be  about  40  gallons  more  to  add — so  that 
450  gallon.s,  I  think,  may  be  safely  calculated  on,  fit  for  use  or  sale.  lam 
noiv  satisfied  that  when  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  saccharine  matter  in  the 
juice,  brandy  is  unnecessary — but  Ifind  it  very  difficult  to  convince  others  of 
this  fact. 

I  intend  to  begin  to  prune  my  grape  vines  to  day,  and  if  any  gentlemen 
wish  to  be  supplied  with  cuttings,  I  will  send  them  to  any  part  o-  this  dis- 
trict, to  Baltimore,  or  Norfolk,  upon  referring  me  to  some  one  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  payment.  I  will  put  them  up  in  strong  cloth  and 
damp  moss,  so  that  they  may  be  carried  any  distance  with  safety,  and  keep 
good  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

I  charge  one  dollar  per  dozen  cuttings. 

five  dollars  for  120  cuttings. 

twenty  dollars  for  600  cuttings. 

The  Bland  Madeira,  the  Tokay,  Schuylkill,  Muskatel,  and  Constantia, 
all  make  good  wine,  and  are  tolerable  for  the  table.  I  have  also  the  Wor- 
thington  grape — a  very  great  bearer.  I  have  not  enough  of  this  yet,  to 
make  a  separate  cask  of  wine,  consequently  I  have  mixed  them  with 
others.    But  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  make  a  very  good  red  wine. 

I  have  also  the  Sweet  Water,  the  Miller  Burgundy,  Royal  Muscadine, 
Frontinac,  ike.  These  latter  are  exclusively  for  the  table,  except  the 
Miller  Burgundy,  of  which  I  made  a  barrel  of  wine,  this  last  season,  that 
I  hope  will  make  Champagne,  as  it  is  one  of  the  grapes  from  which  that 
wine  is  made  in  France. 

I  finished  racking  my  wine,  last  week— there  were,  Galls. 

Seven  barrels  of  32  gallons  each,  224 

Six  quarter  casks  of  28  gallons  each,  168 

One  small  cask  of  12  gallons,  12 

Total  gallons    404 

But  there  were  3^  cwt.  of  sugar  used,  and  as  12  lbs.  make  one  gallon 
of  liquid,  32  gallons  of  the  above  were  produced  by  the  sugar. 

And  two  quarter  casks,  or  56  gallons,  were  spoiled  by  being  put  into  'J 
casks,  that  had  red  wine  in  them,  that  came  from  the  Mediterra-  C     56 
nean,  which  deducted  from  the  whole  quantity,  j  — — 

Left  to  be  racked,     348 

And  I  have  racked  off  fine  and  bright,  so  that  there  will  be  scarcely 
any  sediment  from  this — about  "         310 

Which  left,  or  ought  to  leave,  of  lees,  save  what  was  lost  by  evapora 

tion,  about  Galls.     38 

When  the  grapes  are  fermented  in  the  skin,  after  being  bruised  and  left 

until  the  pummice,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  has  risen  to  the  surface  before 
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the  juice  is  drawn  off,  and  if  this  is  ol)taincd  without  picssuie,  there  will  be 
very  little  lee  in  it.  The  reason  of  tliere  being,  as  before  stated,  so  much 
as  38  gallons  of  lee,  was  my  having  mixed  the  wine  pressed  from  the 
pummice.  with  that  which  came  off  without  pressure  :  tliat  which  is 
pressed  after  fermentation,  always  having  more  mucilage  than  when  it  is 
drawn  offwitliout  pressure. 

If  you  think  the  above  worth  publishing,  or  any  part  of  it,  please  insert 
it  in  your  paper,  as  it  will  save  me  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  answering 
queries  th.U  are  \  ery  often  put  to  nie  bv  letter  and  otherwise— and  it  will 
enable  any  person  tomake  a  calculation  of  the  expense,  according  to  his 
own  idea's.     I  think  one  or  two  acres  of  vines  may  be  cultivated  by  any 


gentleman  in  the  country,  who  keeps  a  gardener  and  who  has  liouse  ser" 
vants,  with  very  little  expense,  and  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  an  agreea" 
ble  amusement  to  him.  For  I  tliink  it  as  rational  to  have  a  small  vineyard' 
as  it  is  to  have  an  apple,  peach,  or  any  other  fruit  orchard. 

One  hundreil  and  fifty  bushels  of  grapes  to  an  acre,  may  appear  a  great 
quantity  to  those  who  have  not  seen  them  growing  in  vineyards.  But  the 
four-tenths  of  an  acre  that  I  measured,  averaged  more  than  one  peck  to 
the  vine,  and  it  was  the  first  year  of  tlicir  bearing  ;  and  1  liavc  no  doubt  in 
my  own  mind,  that  an  a\  erage  of  four  years  will  produce  more.  Tlie 
rows  12  feet  apart,  and  the  vines  6  feet  distant  in  the  rows,  will  make  607 
vines  on  an  acre.  JOHN   ADLUM. 
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Fig.  1.  View  of  the  Iron  Life-Boat,  from  above. 
Fig.  2.  Section  of  the  same. 
a  and  b  Cavities  under  the  seats  and  at  the  stern 
of  the  vessel. 

c  Cavity  between  the  floor  and  bottom. 
d  The  well. 


e  Water-line  of  the  boat. 

It  is  evident,  th.at  if  the  well  be  left  entirely 
open  the  water  cannot  rise  in  it  higher  than  the 
level  of  its  surface  without ;  and  any  water  that 
may  be  taken  in,  over  the  sides,  will  sink  down 
the  well  until  it  finds  its  proper  level. 


FROSJ  THE  LIVERPOOL  KALEIDOSCOPE. 


water,  even  when  the  boat  is  "set  down,"  with  a 

moderate  load.     Apipeorwell   is  made  to  pass 

t  TO  THE  EDITOR.  directly  down  through  both  bottoms  and  through 

Sir— Accounts  of    shipwrecks,  and  abandon-  the  cavity  between  them,  so  as  to  allow  the  wa- 

tiients  at  sea,  have  come  before  us  very  frequent-  ter  a  free  passage  without   admitting  it  into  the 

The  suffering,    and  loss  of  life,  occa-         '         '^'         ""    .    r  ^i  »       •-  — 


ly  of  late 

sioned  by  such  misfortunes,  must  be  lamented  by 
all;  and  will,  no  doubt,  insure  a  favourable  re- 
ception to  every  attempt  that  may  be  made  to 
remed)'  the  evil.  The  most  obvious  method  that 
presents  itself  to  the  mind,  of  accomplishing  this 
desirable  object,  is  that  of  providing  a  life-boat 
for  every  vessel  that  goes  to  sea.  The  neglect  of 
this  practice  must  have  arisen  from  the  general 
unfitness  ef  such  boats  for  common  use.  To  re- 
move this  obstacle,  I  have  constructed  a  life-boat 
of  a  different  description,  which  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  I  believe 
it  will  be  found  to  possess  all  the  essential  pro- 
perties of  a  life-boat,  and  to  be  capable,  at  the 
same  time,  of  answering  the  common  purposes 
of  a  ship's  boat. 

Should  the  adoption  of  this  boat,  be  the  means 
•f  lessening  the  number  of  victims  who  annually 
fall  a  prey  to  the  devouring  waves,  and  of  abridg- 
ing thereby  the  sum  of  human  misery,  I  shall 
not  consider  the  time  I  have  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject as  spent  in  vain. 

The  description  of  the  life  boat  which  I  recom- 
mend, is  as  follows; — It  is  made  of  wrought  iron 
plates,  and  furnished  with  a  number  of  air-tight 
cavities,  the  buoyancy  of  which  renders  it  im- 
possible that  it  should  sink.  The  plates  are  ri- 
vetled  together,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
steam-engine  boilers,  but  so  as  to  present  no  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  the  boat  through   the 

water.  Some  of  the  cavities  are  formed  in  the  |  and  the  joints  that  can  be  made  with  it  are  so 
spaces  underneath  the  seats,  and  two  others  are  perfect,  that  boilers  of  considerable  magnitude 
formed  at  the  stem  and  stern  of  the  boat.  The  i  are  in  daily  use,  bearing  a  pressure  of  steam 
principal  use  of  these  particular  cavities  is  to  I  within,  equal  to  one  hundred  pounds  upon  every 
prevent  the  boat  upsetting,  which  they  will  do,  square  inch  of  their  surface  ;  and  they  are  com- 
even  should  the  gunnel  or  side  of  the  boat  be  for-  \  monly  first  proved  with  a  pressure  of  four  hun- 
ced  considerably  under  water.  Another  and^dred  pounds  to  the  square  inch.*  If  an  iron  boi 
much   larger  buoyant  space  is  formed  between 


cavity.  The  effect  of  this  construction  is,  that 
besides  the  buoyancy  acquired,  the  boat  will  dis- 
charge itself  of  any  quantity  of  water  it  may 
happen  to  ship  in  a  rough  sea.  Should  the  boat 
be  loaded  deeper  than  the  level  of  the  floor,  the 
water  is  prevented  from  rising  into  the  interior 
of  the  boat  by  means  of  a  valve. 

In  order  to  show  the  practicability  of  the  plan, 


lercan  be  made  to  resist  this  enormous  interna 
pressure,  we  may  confidently  conclude,  that  an 
iron  boat,  constructed  in  a  similar  way,  will  lie 
adequate  to  sustain  any  external  force,  which  it 
is  likely  to  encounter  from  the  buffeting  of  the 
waves. 

2. — Durability.  The  considerations  under  the 
last  head  apply  with  equal  force  to  this  ;  but  to 
these  I  would  add,  that  an  iron  boat  is  not  sub- 
ject to  injury  from  the  effects  of  the  sun  ;  nor 
from  the  still  more  injui'ious  attacks  of  the  worms 
in  southern  latitudes.  The  oxidation  of  the  iron, 
which  will  appear  to  some  to  detract  much  from 
its  durability,  will  be  found  of  very  little  moment 
in  practice. 

3. — Rate  of  sailing.  The  smooth  surface  of 
iron,  and  its  very  great  elasticity,  must  lead  to 
the  conclusion,  that  a  vessel,  built  of  this  mate- 
rial, will  sail  faster  than  one  of  the  same  size  and 
shape  built  of  wood. 

4. — Capacity  for  burthen.  It  is  found  to  hold 
universally,  with  respect  to  canal  boats,  that 
those  made  of  iron  (of  which  there  are  numbers 
constantly  in  use)  will  carry  a  larger  cargo  than 
wooden  boats  of  the  same  size.  The  result  must 
be  the  same,  however  you  may  modify  the  shape 
of  the  boat,  or  in  whatever  mode  of  navigation 
it  may  be  employed. 

5. — Cost.  It  will  be  expected  that  I  should 
say  something  of  the  comparative  cost  of  the 
common,  and  the  proposed  boats.  This  I  can 
only  speak  of  at  present  on  conjecture  ;  I  think 
I  may  however  safely  state,  that  iron  boats,  with 
the  safety  apparatus  included,  will  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  wooden  ones,  more  than  fifty  per  cent. — 


I  have  built  a  boat,  which  nearly  answers  to  the 

above  description.      It  is   seventeen  feet    eight   Even  at  this  rate,  and  considering  them  only  in 

inches  long,  six  feet  wide,  three  feet  deep,  draws 'the   light  of  common   boats,  they   will   be    the 

fourteen  inches  water,  and  weighs  twenty-eight ,  cheapest  in  the  long  run.     But  as  the  facility  of 

hundred,  two  quarters,  and  twenty  pounds.     The  I  making  them  will  increase  by  practice,  and  by 

experienced  seaman,  on  inspection  of  this  boat,   the  invention  of  Machinery,  I  should  not  be  sur- 

will,  no  douot,  be  able   to  discover  many  defects  prised  to  see  them  sold  much  lower  than  wood 

in  its  shape — but  I  beg  him  not  to  let  this  circum-   ones,  before  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

stance  prejudice  his  mind  against  iron  life  boats  |     Any  gentleman  desirous  of  trying  ray  boat,  may 


in  general.  The  one  to  which  I  refer  was  built 
in  a  great  measure  from  written  descriptions,  and 
by  a  workman  who  never  resideil  in  a  sea  port 
town.  Objections  of  this  nature  may,  therefore, 
be  expected,  but  will  be  easily  obviated  in  any 
future  attempt.  To  meet  those  that  may  be  ad- 
vanced by  interested  persons  against  the  materi- 
al of  which  my  life  boat  is  made,  I  request  a 
candid  consideration  ot  the  following  reasons  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  tron,  in  the  construction  of 
boats  of  every  description : — 

1. — Strength  and  Tightness.  With  iron,  a 
boat  can  be  built  of  any  strength  that  may  be  re- 
quired.   The  tenacity  of  the  material  is  so  great, 


the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  false  bottom  or  floor 
on  which  the  feet  of  the  passengers  rest :  this 
floor  is  fixed  a  little  hii^her  than  the  level  of  the 


*  77i(?  bursting  fioint  of  high  firessure  boilers  ig 
from  one  thausand  to  one  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  upon  the  square  inch. 


put  it  to  what  proof  he  thinks  proper,  on  appli 
cation  to  Mr.  Parry,  boatman,  who  has  the  care 
of  it,  at  the  George's  Dock,  ferry  basin.  A  mo- 
del, shewing  clearly  the  principle  on  which  it  acts, 
I  beg  permission  to  lodge  for  inspection  at  the  of- 
fice of  the  Mercury  newspaper.  And  any  further 
information  on  the  subject  that  is  desired,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  communicate  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
power. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  JEVONS. 
Liverfiool,  Sefitember,  1822. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

WOOL — Farmers  invited  to  report  the  (juantity 

annually  obtained  per  head  from  their  Jiocks. 

White  Post,  Frederick  County,  Va.  \ 

20th  January,  1823.     > 

Dear  Sir, 

More  than  a  twelve  month  past  an  invitation 

was  given  to  the  growers  of  wool,  through  the 

medium  of  your  useful  pages,  to  furnish  informa- 
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tion  ill  the  lorni  of  annual  reports,  that  the  far- 
mers m;ght  compare  the  value  of  the  dilTerenl 
breeds  of  sheep,  apd  trace  their  improvement 
from  year  to  year.  It  was  hoped  that  the  adop- 
tion of  some  such  plan  would  bring  together  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  from  various  quarters, 
productive  of  considerable  advantages  ;  not  mere 
ly  to  the  breeders  of  sheep,  by  suggesting  inter- 
mixtures, &c.  &c.,  but  to  the  country  at  large, 
by  favouring  the  improvement  of  our  different 
manufactures  of  wool.  The  invitation,  as  yet,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  neglected  :  will  it  be  too  offici  ■ 
ous,  again  to  urge  the  importance  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  set  the  example  by  way  of  commence- 
ment? We  plain  farmers  are  too  often  under  an 
impression,  that  it  isnecessary  to  write  in  a  hand- 
some style  and  technical  manner,  to  make  the 
offering  acceptable.  But,  waving  such  scruples, 
I  will  now  mention  the  result  of  my  last  shearing, 
which  took  place  in  June  1822  The  average, 
as  per  certificate,  which  I  hold,  is  nearly  7  lbs. 
per  head  ;  that  of  the  previous  year  was  about 
a  lbs.  This  apparent  falling  off,  of  a  pound  in 
the  fleece,  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  my  having 
parted  with  20  of  my  best  sheep,  in  March  last, 
to  one  of  your  butchers,  which  left  me  but  few 
wethers  and  a  large  proportion  of  ewes,  with 
Iambs  by  their  side,  in  my  flock.  These  cir- 
cumstances taken  into  consideration,  I  am  satisfi- 
ed that  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement 
in  my  flock,  since  the  shearing  of  1821.  The 
number  shorn  in  June  last,  was  as  follows: 


•^  m*        O    rt   °   o 

O     Oj     O     ^  "^     X  -r* 

—unwashed,    but    the   tags  excluded.     Having 
sheared  my  sheep  at   some  distance  from   the 
house,  I  have  not  been   so  particular  as  I  could 
have  wished  in  selecting  samples,  and   ascertain 
ing  the  relative  weight  of  carcase  to  the  wool— 
and  I  am   unwilling   at  this  time  to     hazard   sn 
opinion  on  that  head— but  if  you  think    such  me- 
morandums would  be  useful,  I  will   endeavo  .r,  at 
the  next  shearing,  to  be  more  attentive   to  facts 
that  relate  thereto.*      I  have     beim  induced   to 
adopt  a  cross  of  the  long   wool,  on  the  Merino 
with  a  view  to  a  greater  quantity  of  wool,   better 
adajHed  to  domestic   purposes,  anticipating  also 
a  restoration  of  such  mutton,  as  we  formerly  had 
from  our  improved  English  breeds  :  in  which  cx 
pectation  1   have  not  been    disappointed,  haviuj- 
already  obtained  a  cross  of  large   size,    affordin 
excellent   mutton,  and  carrying  a  heavy  fleece 
much  superior  in  quality  to  those   of  my  forni- 
Bakewell  race,  or  more  strictly   speakipg,   Ar- 


lington, long-wooUed  sheep.  I  was  indebted  to 
Mr.  George  VV.  P.  Custis,  for  the  origin  of 
markable  ram,  of  that  breed,  which  1  raised  in 
the  year  180"  cr  8,  the  premium  ram  of  that  pe 
riod,  inthis  county.  This  cross,  although  I  be- 
lieve it  is  deprecated  in  England,  I  shall  continue, 
by  selecting  Rams  of  the  longest,  closest,  finest 
wool,  so  long  as  the  fibre  increases  in  length, 
without  diminishing  too  much  its  fineness  and 
closeness.  As  far  as  I  have  gone,  which  isabout 
the  third  cross,  I  find  the  wool  to  have  exchang 
ed  its  merino  softness,  for  a  silky  'juality  less  adapt 
cd,  to  be  sure,  forbroad  cloth,  but  mijih  more  use 
tul  for  our  country  purposes,  and  yielding  nearly 
double  the  quantity  of  the  merino,  when  both 
have  been  completely  cleaned  of  the  dirt,  and 
prepared  for  the  cards.  This  difference  is  ex- 
plained by  the  half  blood  having  a  greater  sur 
face,  than  the  merino,  double  the  length  of  wool, 
and  an  increased  thickness,  as  they  partake  of  the 
merino,  which  possesses  this  quality,  in  a  remark- 
able degree. 

I  am  respectfully, 

Vouis,  Sec.  &c. 

R.  K.  MEADE 

*  We  shall  be  glad  to  obtain  and  record  such 
details :  as  every  report  of  facts  serves  to  give 
knowledge  to  our  readers,  which  enables  them 
to  institute  comparisons,  that  must  tend  to  their 
advantage.  The  weight  of  carcase,  the  pro- 
portions of  its  different  parts,  and  the  period  of 
maturity,  arc  items  too  important,  to  be  over- 
looked in  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  different 
breeds  of  sheep.  Indeed  it  would  difficult  to  err 
by  multiplying  comparative  points  of  observa- 
tion.— Ed.  Am.  Farmer. 

Uhite  Post,  Frederick  County,  Va.\ 
January  20,  1823.     5 
NAPLES  CATTLE — an  excellent  breed. 

Dkar  Sik, 
Permit  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of 
Capt.  Jacob  Jones,  in  favour  of  the  Naples  cattle. 
Having  spent  two  or  three  weeks  there  in  Dec 
1804,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  thcii 
cows  and  work  oxen,  although  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  a  bull.  Previously  having  been  a 
farmer,  and  accustomed  to  see  fine  cattle  here, 
and  in  the  Mew  England  States,  my  attention  was 
naturally  drawn  to  a  comparison  between  foreign 
stock,  and  our  own.  I  have  always  mentioned  the 
Naples  to  my  friends  as  the  finest  cattle  that  1  had 
ever  seen.  My  impression  has  always  been  that 
they  were  of  a  light  dun  colour,*  but  I  must  pre- 
sume I  am  mistaken,  since  Capt.  Jones  has  so  re- 
cently viewed  them.  Their  oxen  were  large 
enough  when  fat  to  weigh  from  1000  to  1200 — ap- 
peared to  be  animals  of  great  frame,  and  had  un- 
commonly large  horns ;  they  were  worked  in  large 
sizea  horse  carts,  single,  and  hauled  a  burthen  1 
believe  often  exceeding  a  ton,  with  ease — they 
were  very  docile.  V\'ith  respect  to  their  peculiar 
form,  1  am  not  aware  of  any  positive  recollection, 
being  chiefly  attracted  by  their  commanding  ap- 
pearance, and  the  great  loads  they  moved.  The 
form  of  their  cows  I  well  remember — clean  made, 
square  built,  and  bulky,  with  sufficient  frames  to 
weigh  six,  seven,  and  probably  eight  hundred, 
when  fat — they  were  beautiful,  looked  well  adapt- 
ed to  the   butcher,  and  in   a  superior  degree  to 

*  The  Bull  and  Cow,  imported  by  Com.  Stew 
art,  when  he  returned  from  his  command  in  the 
Mediterranean,  were,  as  we  have  understood,  of 
a  dark  cream  colour;  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
nto  what  hands  his  cattle,  which  we  know  he 
iighly  prized,  havefallen,  and  what  is  the  uro 
i.ise  of  the  progeny  of  his  bull,  which  ought  non 
o  be  numeroiib,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bur- 
lington.— Kdit.Am.  Farmer. 


the   pail— if    the    distance  of  18    years  has  not 
changed   ray  recollection    of  them,  I   can    safely 
recommend  an  importation  of  some  of  their  cows. 
R.  K.  MEADE. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  PRESERVING 
VINES  FROM  BUGS. 
Bedford,  U  est  Chester  Cy.  JV.   Y.  Jan.  31,  1823. 
Sir, 

Having  lately  received  from  your  agent  atNew 
Vol  k,  Mr.  Coleman,  the  three  volumes  of  )our 
.\merican  Farmer,  I  observe  in  one  of  them,  a  re- 
quest from  you,  to  be  furnished  with  good  melon 
seed,  by  any  gentleman  who  may  have  them. 
The  useful  information  I  have  received  from  your 
work,  has  laid  me  under  no  small  obligation  to 
you,  and  I  shall  feel  happy,  in  rendering  you  any 
assistance  in  your  laudalde  endeavours  to  procure 
and  disseminate  valuable  seeds. 

I  enclose  a  few  Musk  melon  seeds,  of  a  kind 
much  superior  to  any  I  have  ever  met  with.  We 
received  the  seeds  by  the  name  of  Persian  melon. 
Its  size  is  large,  and  its  flavour  delicious.  It  is, 
however,  ratlier  late  in  ripening.  We  have  rais- 
(d  this  kind  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  and 
aljvays  iin  the  same  s/iot,  without  discovering  the 
slightest  depreciation.  We  last  year  adopted  a 
contrivance  (on  the  recommenditioii  of  another,) 
which  I  regard  as  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  cultivation  of  melons.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  appeared,  we  put  over  them  a  box  con- 
sisting of  four  pieces  of  shingles,  or  thin  boards, 
nailed  together,  one  foot  long,  and  about  eight 
inches  broad — over  the  top  of  this  box  is  stretchy 
ed,  a  thin  piece  of  worn  out  muslin,  or  millinet,  and 
the  edges  fastened  with  tacks  to  the  side  of  the 
box.  This  cover,  while  it  admits  the  air  and 
light,  protects  the  plants  effrctually  from  bugs 
and  flies,  and  shields  them  from  cold  winds  and 
frosts.  The  difference  in  the  growth  of  the 
plants  thus  covered,  and  those  which  were  left 
unprotected,  was  almost  incredible,  and  I  observ- 
ed that  while  the  latter  were  parched  with  the 
drought,  the  soil  round  the  others  was  constantly 
moist,  and  their  leaves  in  the  morning  were  load- 
ed with  dew. 

Should  you  desire  it,  I  can  furnish  you  with 
Onion  seed  of  a  very  superior  quality — large  flat, 
white  onion — a  kind  we  have  raised  in  our  garden 
for  more  than  twenty  years;  and  although  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  time  planted  every  year 
in  the«amf  beds,  we  have  never  found  it  necessary 
to  change  our  seed. — As  I  find  it  more  convenient 
to  receive  your  volume  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
than  in  weekly  numbers,  should  you  wish  for  this, 
or  any  other  seed  in  my  power  to  furnish,  an  inti- 
mation to  that   effect  by  mail  will  be  necessary. 

With  the  best  wishes  that  your  work  may  be 
not  less  advantageous  to  yourself,  than  it  is  useful 
to  the  public,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  Sir, 
Your  obd't  servant, 

John  S.  Skinner  Esq. 

From  the  writer  of  the  above,  we  should  be 
happy  to  hear  frequently — and  we  take  this  occa- 
sion to  explain  as  to  seeds  of  vegetables,  melons, 
vines,  flowers,  grains,  &c.,  that  when  they  can 
be  recommended  as  of  a  quality  in  any  degree 
su/ierior  to  what  is  in  common  use,  of  the  same 
kind  ;  we  shall  always  esteem  it  a  favour  to  be 
supplied  with  small  portions, — together  with  an 
explanation  of  the  particulars  wherein  that  supe- 
riority consists,  and  some  brief  directions  as  to 
cultivation,  uses,  &c.,  and  we  reiterate  this  re- 
(Uisi,  not  for  any  use  that  we  ourselves  can 
nake  of  them,  for  we  have  found  that  we  have  no 
leisure  for  practical  experiments.      It  is  quite  as 
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much  as  one  head  and  one  pair  of  hantls  can  do, 
to  superintend  the  business  of  a  large  Post  Office, 
and  at  leisure  times  to  keep  up  a  course  of  reading 
ajid  do  the  writing  necessary  to  conduct  a  journal 
which  has  for  its  object,  to  improve  the  science, 
and  practice  of  a  pursuit  in  which  the  whole  na- 
tion may  be  said  to  be  engaged. — When  seed  such 
as  we  have  mentioned  are  received,  they  are  sent 
again  in  all  directions.  They  move,  as  by  cen- 
tripetal and  centrifugal  motion,  from,  and  to  every 
point  of  the  compass,  and  thus  are  the  good 
things  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture  widely 
and  equally  diffused. 


to  have  many  of  the  haljits  and  customs  of  civili 
zed  life — for  instance,  their  living  in  well  built 
cabins,  cultivating  the  soil,  rearing  cattle,  an 
horses,  &c.  &c.  On  visiting  the  Conchttta  tribe, 
residing  on  the  waters  of  the  Trinity,  I  was  much 
astonished  to  observe  some  customs  among  them, 
wliich  appear  to  me  to  be  of  a  religious  origin 
The  green  corn  dance  ;  or,  feast  of  the  first  fruits, 
appear  very  simil  ir  to  some  of  the  laws  and  re- 
gulations resembling  the  Jews — and  tlie  respect 
with  which  th'e  custom  is  venerated,  and  the  te- 
nacity with  which  they  adhere  to  all  the  minutix 
of  its  forms,    will    be   proven  by   the  following 

occurrence  : After   traversing   for    some  days 

through  a  i-egion  destitute  of  inhabitants,  either 
aborigmes  or  emigrants,  I  arrived  at  an  Indian 
habitation,  and  with  great  pleasure,  observed  a 
field  of  corn  adjoining  the  hut,  which  appeared 
to  be  just  in  perfection   for   eating.     After  the 


TO  THE  EDITOR  Of    THE  AiHtRIC.\.M    FARMER. 

Moiitaguf,  Dec.  10,  1822. 
VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL    PRODUC- 
TIONS OF  TEXAS. 

Dear  Sir,— Having  perused  with  considera  ,  -   ,     ,      •         r    ,    ,  •       ,       ,  ■       c 

ble  interest  a  few  numbers  of  your  .valuable  "^"^1  introduction  of  shaking  hands,  and  a  few 
nanei-  it  induces  me  to  send  you  some  'observa-  '--ii'iU"-ies  relative  to  my  further  rout,  I  made  ap- 
tio\s  made  durimr  an  excursion  to  the  Southward,  P'";^l'°"  fo''  ''i^  purchase  ot  some  new  corn, 
last  summer.  Parts  of  the  months  of  Mar,  ali'iough  I  observed  the  squaws  preparing  a  dish 
June  and  July  I  was  exploring  the  Province  of  «*  fis^  ani  beans  to  set  before  me,  yet  being  a 
TtXis  where  I  observea  a  variety  oi  new  (to  me)  ii'^at  lover  of  young  corn,  and  it  so  great  a  rarity, 
vegetable  productions ;  and    many  oihers,    with  I  I'ersevcred  in   my  application,  and  which  ap- 

which    I   was  acquainted but.    the   luxuriant  pcared  to  produce   some    weighty   consultation. 

difference  of  their  growth,  ewing  to  th«  more  Not  hetore  having  any  difficulty  in  conveymg  my 
con-enial  temperature  of  the  i'ex.is  atmospiiere,  iJ-^*-  which  were  all  by  signs,  I  concluded  they 
nroduced  so  astonishing  a  change,  as  afforded  ^vcr.  either  very  stupid,  or  were  determined  not 
me  almost  as  much  gratification  a^  the  discovery  to  uaUerstand  me— out  to  place  the  matter  beyond 
of  a  new  species.  1  particularly  re.iiark.ed  the  being  misunderstood,  1  tore  an  ear  Irom  its  stalk. 
Di-icklv  pear  wliich  grows  abundantly,  border-  and  laid  down  some  silver,  and  desired  six  ears 
inti  the  coast  of  the  Gulph,  and  mound  the  'O'- it-  -'V  ^°Y,  after  some  hesitation,  was  des- 
bav  of  St  Bernards.  One  stalk  I  meaour«tl,  was  patched  for  them.  I  directly  placed  one  by  their 
four  and  a  half  feet  ir.  height ;  a  staunch  trunk,  hre  to  roast,  which  was  immediately  opposed  by 

auuarentlv    formed    of    the    leav.s,    but    grown  tl'e  whole  tamily,   with  some  warmth.     It  then: of  lockjaw,  which   is   often  produced   by   slight 
tluck  and  strong  in  the   requisite  proportion,  to  struck   me,  there  was  some  superstitious  reason  punctures  ot  the  sinews,  in  the  palm  ot  the  hand 
suDPort  tne  new  productions  that  projected  from  to''  opposing  it.    I  desisted,  but  taking  some  fire  £.du.  Am.  Far. 
around  it  in  great  numbers  ;  some  of  which,  were ;  with  me  tor  the  purpose  of  forming  one  near  the 
Quite  1«  inches,  on  the  middle  leaves  or  branch-, door,  (where  there  was  abundance  of  fuel,)  but  in 
es     Blossoms  were  putting  forth,  one  of  whichjthat  1  was  again  disappointed- the  same  objec- 
anpeared  to  have  arrived  at  maturity,  measureditmn  was  raised  as  before.      I  was  then   handed 
about  4  inches  in  length.     A  Mr.  Vance,   with  some  spunk,  steel  and  flint,  to  strike  fire  for  my- 
whom  I  conversed,  and  who  had  spent  the  last  selt— the  day  then  was  fast  declining,  and  wish- 
six  or  eight  years  iu  the  ditferent  provinces  of  nig  to  reach  the  village  six  miles  further,    I  de- 
Mexico    informed  me  that  in Province, ;Clined  their  offer,  and  after  partaking  of  their 


sucqLtding ;  on  relating  this  circumstance  when  I 

returned  on    board   the   ship.  Dr. ,  who  had 

been  a  resident  some  time  on  the  coast,  informed 
me,  I  might  thank  my  stars  I  did  not  succeed  in 
grappling  one;  that  they  possessed  a  poisonous 
quality,  by  inflicting  a  wound  with  tiie  tail,  which 
produced  almost  instantaneous  death,  but  with 
the  most  excruciating  pain.  He  liad  been  wit- 
ness of  its  eftccts*  but  a  short  time  previous,  in 
the  person  of  a  young  stranger;  the  wound  was 
inflicted  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  appear- 
ed to  affect  the  system  similar  to  the  bite  of  the 
Rattle  snake,  but  was  more  rapid  and  certain  in 
its  progress.  It  is  of  the  species  called  stinging 
Bat,  vulgarly  called  the  '  Sting-a-Ree' — I  did 
not  put  full  faith  in  the  Doctor's  statement,  until 
it  was  confirmed  by  indisputable  authority,  and 
then,  rest  assured,  I  felt  very  grateful  for  my  es- 
cape. Their  appearance  in  water  is  similar,  at  a 
little  distance  (as  before  stated)  to  the  Turtle. 
On  a  nearer  view,  the  head  and  its  posteriors  re- 
sembles the  Bat  with  extended  wings.  On  mov- 
ing through  the  water,  they  wave  the  sides  of 
their  apparent  shells,  which  propels  them  through 
the  water,  together  with  the  aid  of  three  feet  ; 
the  tails  appear  to  be  about  one  third  of  the  length 
of  the  body,  near  the  root  of  which,  project  the 
stings  resembling  cock  spurs,  and  very  brittle  ; 
decreasing  in  length  to  the  termination  of  the  tail. 
When  the  wound  is  inflicted  the  sting  breaks  off, 
leaving  the  broken  part  in  the  wound.  This  lat- 
ter account  is  on  the  authority  of  others. 
Yeur's  respectfully, 

J.  C.  L. 


*  It  is  more  probable  that  the  effect  was  that 


(where  he  contemplated  spending  the  remainder  Ijeans  and  making  some  presents  to  the  boys,  I 
of  his  life  )  it  arrived  to  much  greater  pertection, departed,  and  reached  the  town  previous  to  sun 
than  in  Texas— so  much  so,  that  he  intended  try-|down  ;  where  we  were  kindly  received.  I  was 
ine  the  experiment  of  enclosing  his  fields  with  it,  pleased  to  find  one  of  the  natives,  who  spoke  a 
bv  dicging  a  small  trench,  and  setting  the  largest  little  bad  English.  The  king,  and  a  number  of 
and  most  flourishing  leaves  with  their  edges  in: others  assembled  on  seeing  us  arrive,  and  we 
contact  with  each  other.     He  felt  satisfied,  thatlwere  solicited  to  partake  of  whatever  they  had— 


in  less  than  three  years,  it  would  form  a  barrier 
impregnable  to  either  man  or  beast  ;  and  from 
the  growths  I  saw,  I  have  full  faith  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  theory. 

Bordering  the  streams,  I  observed  a  great  vari- 
ety of  grapes.  One  species,  on  the  last  of  Ma}-, 
were  about  the  size  of  the  Madeira  grape,  al- 
though it  was  quite  a  month  previous  to  their 
ripening — consequently,  I  could  form  no  opinion 
of  their  quality  1  am  satisfied  they  do  not  par- 
take of  the  Fox  species,  the  vine  and  leaf  being 
quite  different.  Another  production  of  the  coun- 
try, which  I  much  admired,  was  the  running 
rose.  (1  believe  it  is  also  a  native  of  Louisiana.) 
It  blooms  early  in  the  season,  producing  a  bios 
som  very  similar  to  the  Burgundy  rose  ;  but  its 
running  is  the  most  astonishing  quality  relative  to 
it.  One  stalk  I  saw,  was  quite  30  feet  in  length. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  ot  Louisiana  have  them 
planted  at  one  comer  of  their  dwelling,  and  b) 
being  careful  to  nail  them  up  as  their  length  in- 
creases, they  will  in  time  have  a  living  wreatii 
around  their  residence ;  which,  when  in  bloom, 
forms  a  most  beautiful  appearance. 

In  my  excursions  through  the  country,  I  visited 
several  tribes  of  Indians.    Some  of  them  appear 


but  determining  not  to  burden  them,  as  their 
provision  was  scarce,  I  directed  my  comrade  to 
prepare  supper;  and  the  corn  which  had  been 
brought  on,  was  accordingly  produced  for  the 
purpose  of  cooking — I  observed  it  produced  the 
same  agitation  and  excitement,  as  at  the  place 
where  we  procured  it.  After  some  private  talk 
among  themselves,  the  o«e  who  spoke  English, 
came  forward  with  a  request  from  the  king,  that 
the  corn  would  not  be  eaten  in  their  village 
then;  that  it  was  an  established  custom  among 
them,  (and  deemed  almost  sacrilegious  to  act 
otherwise) — not  to  eat  their  new  corn,  until  the 
"  Corn  Dance"  was  over — the  third  ensuing 
day  it  was  to  take  place,  and  would  continue  two, 
three,  or  four  days,  according  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  heads  of  the  tribe,  when  assembled. 
Contemplating  to  remain  two  days  among  them 
to  rest  our  horses,  we  thought  it  best  policy  to 
comply  with  their  request, 

On  a  water  excursion  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard, 
I  saw  several  singular  animals,  somewhat  resem 
Uiiiig  tlie  fresh  water  soft  shell  Turtles,  from  12 
.)  oO  inches  diameter. — being  ignorant  of  their 
langerous  qualities,  I  attempted  to  seize  several 
by  the  tails,  and  was  some  time  within  an  inch  of 


AlitlfdgfviUe,  January  1,  1823. 
TO  KILL  VERMIN. 
Mr  Skinner, 

Some  one  of  your  correspondents  some  time 
since  enquired  how  the  vermin  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed, or  in  other  words,  were  to  be  prevented 
from  destroying  our  poultry.  It  saved  me  the 
trouble  of  making  the  enquiry,  and  1  have  since 
tried  every  method  recommended  without  suc- 
cess, 

I  have  just  been  informed  by  a  very  notable 
housewife,  who  I  have  long  known  as  a  very 
successful  raiser  of  poultry,  that  an  effectual  and 
indeed  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  to  burn  your 
hen  house. 

This  method  may  seem  extraordinary,  and  me- 
thinks  I  see  some  of  your  readers  throwing  by 
your  paper  in  a  pet,  but  I  must  ask  their  patience 
a  moment  until  I  state  the  manner. 

1st.  In  a  wet  season,  spread  the  floor  of  your 
henhouse  with  dry  straw  as  much  as  two  inches 
deep,  then  take  from  your  nests  the  straw  or 
other  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  and  place 
them  on  the  straw  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  set 
fire  to  it,  to  guard  against  accident,  have  a  care- 
ful hand  or  two  by,  with  vessels  of  water,  ready 
to  extinguish  any  fire  which  may  catch  to  the 
bouse. 

2d.  Two  hands  are  next  to  be  provided,  one 
with  a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  other  with  a  sup- 
ply of  dry  straw,  of  which  he  is  to  fire  a  hand- 
ful at  a  time,  and  use  it  as  good  housewives  do 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  when  they  wish  to  get 
clear  of  certain  other  little  animals,  that  some- 
times are  troublesome  to  beds,  and  bed  rooms, 
viz  :  to  search  with  the  flame,  every  crack  or 
cranny,  which  by  any  possibility  might  serve  to 
belter  the  vermin.  The  use  of  the  water  is  of 
ourse,  to  prevent  any  accidents  arising  from  the 
use  of  the  burning  straw  ;  this  operation  is  to  be 
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very  particularly  peri'orinefl,  and  no  part  of  the 
liousc  is  to  escape,  and  if  well  done  at  first,  and 
your  house  is  once  effectually  rid  of  them,  the 
business  need  be  repeated  only  twice  a  year, 
once  in  the  spring,  and  once  in  the  fall. 

3d.  Should  your  poultry  be  infected  with  the 
vermin,  when  they  come  out  with  their  young, 
fasten  round  their  necks,  a  woollen  string  anoint- 
ed with  mercurial  ointment;  it  should  be  drawn 
tolerable  tight,  and  placed  near  the  body,  or  they 
will  scratch  it  ofl". 

Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
JOHN  A.  JONKS. 
N.  B.  The  woollen  string   should   be  fastened 
round  the  neck  as   soon  as   possible,  after  they 
are  hatched,  lest  they  become  infected,  before 
you  have  relieved  the  old  one. 

Patterson,  N.  J.  February  5,  1823. 
PORK  EXTRAORDINAKV. 
We  are  reputably  informed,  that  Mr.  John 
Flood,  of  this  town,  recently  purchabed  four  of 
the  ten  pigs,  which,  with  the  sow,  obtained  the 
premium  in  Sussex  County  the  past  season. — 
The  weight  of  the  four  above  mentioned,  are  sta- 
ted to  be  severally. 

315 
342 
413 
3fi9 

1439  lbs. 
Age  14  months. 

One  of  the  ten  having  been  hurt  when  young, 
was  killed,  and  weighed  only  about  two  hundred 
weight,  the  remaining  nine  (one  of  which  weighed 
■469  lbs.)  with  the  sow,  are  said  to  have  weighed 
betvveen  3"  and  38  hundred  weight — altogether, 
this  whole  family  of  eleven,  exceed  two  tons  in 
weight. 

We  have  not  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
received  the  premium  in  Sussex,  but  we  wish 
him  success  in  his  enterprizc. — Chronicle. 

WILD-GARLIC — can  it  be  advantageously 

CULTIVATED  ? 

Adams  County,  Pa.  January  6,  1823. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 

Sir — I  have  olJsei'vedin  No.  41,  of  this  Vol. 
your  liberality  in  making  inquiry  respecting  the 
best  method  of  Cultivating  the  Crab  Grass  ; 
which  has  encouraged  me  to  make  a  similar  re 
quest — one,  that  in  my  opinion,  is  of  no  less  im- 
portance. 

1  have  been  told  that  the  Wild  Garlic,  has  ma 
liy  valuable  qualities,  which  make  the  cultivation 
of  it  very  desirable  for  early  pasture,  and  to  af- 
ford a  richness  or  high  flavour  toniilk  and  butter, 
that  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other  plant.  1 
have  not  seen  any  of  this  valuable  plant  cultiva- 
ted, either  in  drill  or  broad  cast — therefore  any 
information  lespect-ng  its  cultivation,  wonld  be 
thankfully  received  from  your  numerous  corres- 
pondents. 

Your's  Respectfully, 

JOHN  BOULSTER. 

NEW  JERSEY  AGAINST  THE  GREAT 
RIVAL  STAPES  OF  NEW- YORK  AND 
VIRGINIA. 

Bridgetovn,  January  loth,  1823. 
A  Jerseyman  offers  to  bet  that  he  will  kill  a 
hog,  on  or  before  the  12th  day  of  March  nex  ,  ..  e 
age  whereof  will  then  he  1  year  and  9  mouths, 
■wUicii  will  weigh  more  than  any  hog  of  the  sann- 
agt,  kiilect  in  either  of  the  States  of  New  York, 
or  Virginia,  any  time  between  the  1st  day  of  De- 
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cemberlast,  and  the  first  day  of  April  next — 
satisfactory  evidence  will  be  given,  and  required, 
of  the  age  of  tlie  hog,  when  killed,  and  its 
weight  when  cleaned.  The  money  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  John  S.  Skinner,  on  or  before 
the  20th  day  of  February  next,  with  whom  the 
preliminaries  may  be  adjusted,  and  by  whom  the 
bet  shall  be  decided. 

PUBLISHED  BY  ORDER  OF  THE  STATE. 

A  report  of  the  Tobacco  Inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  Piscattaway  Inspection  Warehouse, 
during  the  quarter  commencing  on  the  first  day 
of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  ending  the  sixth  day  of  January,  eighteen 
hundl'ed  and  twenty-three 


Number  in- 
spected. 


Domes- 
tic 
growth. 


Growth 
not  of 
this 
state. 


Rein- 

spect- 
ed. 


Total 


hhds. 

48 


Number  de- 
livered. 


JOHN  C.  MOORE,  Inspt. 
Treasury  Office,   Annapolis,   February 
d,  1823. 
True  cojty  from  the  original  report  on  file 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md 


Kingston,   Tennessee,  14th  Jan.  182J 
John  S.  Skinnkr,  Esq^ 

67r — In  the  Farmer  of  the  27th  December, 
last,  I  see  an  account  of  a  machine  to  cut  the  fur 
off"  of  skins,  without  injuring  the  hide,  1  wish 
much  to  hear  more  about  it  ;  its  cost,  for  one  thing, 
and  if  it  is  getting  in  general  use.  An  answer 
to  this  from  its  inventor,  will  much  oblige 

SAMUEL  MARTIN 


^IMli  2»iilBiST^li^. 


BALTIMORE,   FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY    14,    1823. 

IMPORTANT  TO  COTTON  PLANTERS. 

We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  state, 
that  Jas.  A.  Buchanan,  Esq.  of  this  city,  has  import 
ed,  through  the  medium  of  our  worthy  Consul 
at  the  Isle  of  France,  Martin  Bickliam,  Escj 
bag  of  cotton  seed,  specially  picked  and  prepar- 
ed for  the  purpose,  by  a  planter  of  high  stand 
ing,  in  that  colony,  who  has  kindly  furnished 
some  interesting  remarks  upon  the  most  appro 
ved  plan  of  cultivating  it.  We  understand  this 
seed  is  deposited  at  the  store  of  the  Warren 
Factory,  No.  3,  Hanover-street,  where  all 
applications  either  by  letter  or  otherwise,  for 
small  quaiitities,  will  be  gratuitously  attended  to 
whilst  it  lasts.  Wel'.ope  the  distributio;i  of  this 
truly  valuable  seed,  will  be  judiciously  made  by 
ivlr.  Buchanan,  for  it  is  well  known,  th-it  the 
cotton  of  the  Isle  ot  France  is  superior  to  any  ii 
ihe  world,  with  the  exception  of  our  very  best 
long  staple  Sea  islands.  It  behoves  our  most  ac 
live  planters  to  follow  up  this  attempt  to  intro 
duce  a  new  debcription  of  cotton  into  our  cuiintr) 
iud  wc  entei'tain  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  that 
thcissue  of  these  exertions  may  reali/,e  the 
pectalioiis  of  the  gentleman  with  wluni  they  ori- 
ginated.   We  shall  of  course  expect  all  those 


who  may  receive  any  of  this  seed,  with  a  view  to 
make  trial  of  it,  to  give  us,  from  time  to  time  an 
account  of  their  progress. 

CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  AT  THE  MAURITIUS. 

It  is  planted  here  in  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  (our  spring,)  and  the  trees  last 
three  or  four  years  ;  after  the  first  year  they  are 
cut  off  nearly  even  with  the  earth,  and  they  shoot 
up  again  to  nearly  their  usual  height,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  turn  oft  their  tops,  and  keep  them 
at  the  height  of  about  four  feet  and  a  half.  They 
are  planted  in  rich  ground  at  7  and  8  feet  distance, 
one  from  the  other  ;  and  in  poor  ground,  at  about 
5  feet  distance,  only  two  plants  are  left  in  the 
fame  hole,  and  the  seeds  are  planted  about  one 
inch  under  ground  ;  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
field  very  clean,  and  clear  of  weeds,  and  let  the 
cotton  be  perfectly  dry  before  it  is  collected  :  the 
plants  ought  to  be  hoed,  and  their  roots,  well 
covered  when  young.  After  the  cotton  is  col- 
lected, it  is  passed  through  a  mill,  and  cleaned 
by  means  of  cylinders,  after  which  it  is  picked  by 
hand,  and  freed  of  all  dirt,  and  impurities,  then 
sent  to  the  press  to  be  embaled. 

PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly-. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  §7  25 — Howard  St. 
Superfine,  $6  S7i— Wharf,  do.  6  12^ — Wheat, 
white,  gl  35  to  1  40— Red  do.,  §1  30  to  1  32— 
Rye,  71  to  75  cents — Corn,  58  to  60  cts. — 
Oats,  35  to  37i  cents- Beef,  live  cattle,  $S 
to  g5  50  per  cwt. — Beef,  8  cents  per  lb. 
— Bacon,  round,  10  to  11  cts. — Pork  ^4  50 
to  5  50  per  c  lb.  6  to  8  cts.  per  lb. — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  gl  37^  to  1  50— Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  g8 — 
Orchard  Grass  do.  $3 — Herds'  Grass  do.  g3 — 
Timothy  do.  ,:^5— Millet,  §2— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  34  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings, 
No.  1,  $3  62i  per  bbl.— No.  2,  $3  37 J— Fine 
salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  75 — 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb. — Eggs,  25  cts.  per  doz. 
— Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  $1 — Geese,  37^  to  50  cts. 
Chickens,  g2  per  doz. — Straw,  glO  per  ton — 
Hay,  Jg  16  to  17. 

Maryland  Tobacco — Five  hhds.  of  the  new 
crop  has  been  to  market — 4  hhds.  from  Mr.  Johft 
Mercer,  sold  for  §12  25  cts. — 2  hhds.  second  ^ — 
2  hhds.  from  Frederick  §18. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER, 
it?"  Complete  sets  of  the  first,  second  and  tliird 
vols,  of  the  "  American  Farmer,"  new  and  cor- 
rected Editions,  can  be  had  of  the  following  per- 
sons ;  price  of  which,  bound,  g5  per  vol.  or  $^ 
in  Sheets  : — 
M.  CAREY  &  SONS  and  E.  LITTELL,  P/ti- 

ladetfihia. 
W.  A.  COLMAN,  jVeiv-YorH: 
WELLS  &  LILLEY,  Boston. 
VVM.  F.  GRAY,  Frcderick<iburg. 
(■■ETER  COTTOM,  Richmond,  Va. 
;<ICHARD  COTTOM,  Petersburg. 
E.  THAYER,  Charleston,  S.C. 
JOSEPH  GALES,  Raleigh,  jY.  C. 
W.  F.  REDDING,  special  agent,  now  journey- 
ing through  the  Southern  States. 
The  fourth   volume,  now  publishing,   can   be 
forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  United  St.itt^s,  on 
application  being  made,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to 
J.  S.  SKiNNER,  Baltimore. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Vrsftables  and  Herbs. 

271.  TUKNIP. — It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
raise  them  by  sowing  in  the  spring;  they  are 
never  good  till  the  fall. — The  sorts  of  Turnips 
are  numerous,  but,  for  a  i>ardc!i,  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  notice  llirce  ;  the  early  ivhite,  the  flat 
yellow,  and  the  Surdis/i,  or  Rutabaga,  which 
last  is  a  very  diflerent  plant  indeed  from  the 
other  two. — The  two  former  sorts  should  be  sown 
about  the  end  of  July,  in  rows  (in  a  garden)  two 
feet  apart,  and  thinned  out  to  a  foot  distance  in 
the  rows.  Good  and  deep  hoeing  and  one  digging 
should  take  place  during  their  growth  ;  for,  a  large 
turnip  of  tjie  same  age  is  better,  w  eight  for  weight, 
than  a  small  one,  just  as  the  largest  apples,  or 
peaches,  growing  upon  the  same  t.ce,  are  better 
than  the  small  ones  growing  on  it  the  same  year 
The  Swedish  turnip,  so  generally  preferred  for 
table  use  here,  and  so  seldom  used  for  the  table 
in  England,  ought  to  be  sown  early  in  June,  in 
rows  at  a  foot  apart  and  thinned  to  three  inches 
in  the  rows.  About  the  middle  of  July  they 
ought  to  be  h-ansplanted  upon  ridges  three  feet 
apart  (in  a  garden),  and  during  their  growth, 
ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and  to  be  dug  between 
twice  at  least,  as  deep  as  a  good  spade  can  be 
made  to  go. — As  to  the  preserving  of  turnips 
during  the  winter,  follow  precisely  the  directions 
given  for  the  preserving  of  Beets,  See  Beet. — 
But  the  Swedish  Turnip  is  of  further  use  as  pro- 
ducing most  excellent  greens  in  the  spring,  and 
at  a  very  early  season.  To  draw  this  benefit 
from  them  the  best  way  is,  to  leave  a  row  or  two 
in  the  ground,  and  when  the  winter  is  about  to 
set  in,  cover  them  all  over  with  straw  or  cedar 
boughs.  Take  these  off  when  the  winter  breaks 
up,  and  you  will  have  very  early  and  most  ex- 
cellent greens  ;  and  when  you  have  done  with 
the  greens,  the  TuiT.ips  are  very  good  to  eat. 

•272.  \VOR.\nVOOD  is  a  herb  jjurely  medi- 
cinal. It  may  be  propagated  from  seed,  from 
slips,  or  from  offsets.  It  ought  not  to  occupy  a 
space  of  more  l  an  a  foot  square.  It  must  be 
dried  and  put  by  :n  bags  for  winter  use. 

CHAPTER  V. 

FRUITS. 

Projiagation,  Planting,  Cultivation, 

PROPAGATION. 

'273.  All  the  fruits  to  be  treated  of  here,  ex- 
cept the  Strawberry,  are  the  produce  of  trees, 
or  of  woody  plants.  All  these  may  be  propa- 
gated from  seed,  and  some  are  so  propagated.  But 
others  are  usually  propagated  by  cuttings,  slifis, 
layers,  or  suckers ;  or  by  budding  or  grafting 
vpon  stocks. 

274.  The  methods  of  propagation,  best  suited 
to  each  kind,  will  be  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  the  kinds  respectively  ;  and  therefore,  in  this 
]ilace  I  am  to  describe  the  several  methods  ge- 
tierally,  and  the  management  suited  to  each. 

275.  When  the  propagation  is  from  seed,  the 
so.  ing  should  be  in  good  ground,  finely  broken, 
and  the  seed  should  by  no  means  be  sown  too 
thick.  How  to  save  and  preserve  the  seed  will 
be  spoken  of  under  the  names  of  the  several 
trees.  But  the  seed  being  good,  it  should  be  Vi-ell 
sown,  well  covered,  and  carefully  preserved  from 
ntir.e  and  other  vermin. 

276.  CUTTINGS  are  short  pieces,  cut  in  the 
spring,  from  shoots  of  the  last  year,  and  it  is,  in 
most  cases,  best,  if  they  have  a  joint  or  two  of  the 
former  year's  wood  at  the  bottom  of  them.  The 
cutting  should  iiave  altogether,  about  six  joints, 
or  buds ;  and  three  of  these  should  be  under 
ground  when  planted.    The  cuts  should  be  per- 


formed with  a  sliarji  knife,  so  that  there  may  Ije 
nothing  ragged  or  bruised  about  either  wood  or 
bark.  The  time  for  taking  off  cuttings  is  that  of 
the  breaking  up  of  the  frost.  They  should  be 
jjjantcd  in  a  shady  Jilace,  and  watered  with  rain 
water,  in  dry  weather,  until  they  have  got  shoots 
several  inches  long.  When  they  have  such 
shoots  they  have  roots,  and  when  they  have  these, 
no  more  watering  is  necessary.  Besides  these 
occasional  waterings,  the  ground  should,  espe- 
cially in  hot  countries,  be  covered  with  leaves  of 
trees,  or  muck,  or  something  that  will  keep  the 
ground  cool  during  the  hot  and  dry  weather. 

277.  SLIPS  differ  from  cuttings  in  this,  th.at 
the  former  are  not  cut,  but  /lulled,  from  the  tree. 
You  take  a  shoot  of  the  last  year,  and  pull  it 
downwards,  and  thus  slip  it  off.  You  ti'im  the 
ragged  back  off;  then  shorten  the  shoot  so  that  it 
have  six  joints  left ;  and  then  plant  it  and  manage 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for  cuttings. 
The  season  for  the  work  is  also  the  same. 

278.  LAYERS. — You  take  a  limb,  or  branch 
of  a  tree,  in  the  fall,  or  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
pull  it  down  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  its  top,  or 
small  shoots  and  twigs  to  lie  upon  the  ground. 
Then  fasten  the  limb  down  by  a  peg  or  two,  so 
that  its  own  force  will  not  raise  it  up.  Then 
prune  off  all  the  small  branches  and  shoots  that 
stick  upright  ;  and,  having  a  parcel  of  shoots 
lying  horizontally,  lay  earth  upon  the  whole,  all 
along  upon  the  limb  from  the  point  where  it 
begins    to    touch  the    ground,  and  also  upon  all 


merous  movements  of  the  arms,  hands,  and 
tinger.s,  and  is  no  more  to  be  taught  by  writtsm  di- 
rections than  the  making  of  a  chest  of  drawers  is. 
To  read  a  full  and  minute  account  of  the  act, 
of  budding  and  grafting  would  require  ten  times 
the  space  of  time  that  it  requires  to  go  to  a  neigh- 
bour's and  learn,  from  a  sight  of  the  operations 
that  which,  after  all,  no  written  directions  would 
ever  teach.  To  bud  and  graft,  in  all  the  various 
modes,  form  a  m\ich  nicer  and  more  complicated 
operation  than  that  of  making  a  shoe  ;  and  I  defy 
any  human  being  to  describe  adequately  all  the 
several  acts  in  the  making  of  a  shoe,  in  less  than. 
two  volumes  each  larger  than  this.  The  season 
for  taking  off  the  cuttings  for  grafts,  is  any  time 
betwen  Christmas  and  March.  Any  time  after 
the  sap  is  completely  in  a  quiescent  state  and  be- 
fore it  be  again  in  motion.  When  cut  off  they 
will  keep  several  months.  I  cut  some  here  in 
January  last  (1819).  They  reached  England  iii 
JSIarch  ;  and,  I  hear  that  they  were  growing  well 
in  June.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
season  for  grafting,  and  iVIr.  Marshall  tells 
the  English,  that  it  must  not  be  done  till  the  sap 
in  the  stock  is  just  ready  to  Jioiu  freely.  He  had 
never  seen  an  American  Negro-man  sitting  by  a 
hot  six-plated  stove,  grafting  apple-trees,  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  then  putting  them  away  in 
his  cave,  to  be  brought  out  and  ])lanted  in  April  I 
I  have  seen  this  ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  the 
work  may  be  done  at  any  time  between  October 
and  May ;  nay,  I  am  not  sure,  that  it  may  not  be 


the  bottoms  of  all  the  shoots.  Then  cut  the  shoots 'done  all  the  summer  long.  The  cuttings,  too, 
off  at  the  Doints,  leaving  onlv  two  or  three  joints  j  may  be  taken  off,  and  put  on  directly;  and  the 
or  buds  beyond  the  earth.  'The  earth  laid  on,  I  sooner  the  better  ;  but,  in  the  winter  months,  they 
should  be  good,  and  the  ground  should  be  fresh-  will  keep  good  oft"  the  tree  for  several  months, 
digged  and  made  very  fine  and  smooth  before  the  2S2.  STOCKS  must  be  of  different  ages  and 
branches  be  laid  upon  it.  The  earth,  laid  on, 'sizes  in  different  cases;  and  even  the  propaga- 
should  be  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  t    ck.    If  the  tion  of  the  stocks  themselves  is  not   to  be  over- 


limb,  or  mother  branch,  be  very  stubborn,  a  little 
cut  on  the  lower  side  of  it  will  make  it  the  more 
easy  to  be  held  down.  The  ground  shauld  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  as  coal  as  possible  in 
hot  weather.  Perhaps  rocks  or  stones  (not  large) 
are  the  best  and  coolest  covering.  These  layers 
will  be  ready  to  take  up  and  plant  out  as  trees  af- 
ter they  have  been  laid  a  year. 

279.  SUCKERS  are,  in  general,  but  poor 
things,  whether  in  the  forest,  or  in  the  fruit  gar- 
den. They  are  shoois  that  come  up  from  the 
roots,  at  a  distance  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  or, 
at  least,  they  do  not  come  out  of  that  stem 
They  i-un  to  wood  and  to  suckers  more  than  trees 
do  that  are  raised  in  any  other  way.  Fruit  trees 
raised  from  suckers  do  not  bear  so  abundantly, 
and  such  good  fruit,  as  trees  raised  from  cuttings, 
slips  or  layers.  A  sucker  is,  in  fact,  a  little  tree 
with  more  or  less  of  root  to  it,  and  is,  of  course, 
to  be  treated  as  a  tree. 

280.  BUDDING — To  have  fruit  trees  oy  this 
method,  or  by  tliat  oigraftirg,  you  must  fii'st  have 
stocks;  that  is  to  say,  a  young  tree  to  bud  or 
graft  upon.  What  are  the  sorts  of  stocks  proper 
for  the  sorts  of  fruit-trees  respectively  will  be 
mentioned  under  the  names  of  the  latter.  The 
stock  is  a  young  tree  of  some  sort  or  other,  and 
the  bud  is  put  into  the  bark  on  the  side  of  this 
young  tree  during  the  summer;  and  not  before 
the  bud  be  full  and  plump.  The  work  may  ge- 
nerally be  done  all  through  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  and,  perhaps,  later. 

281.  GRAFTING  is  the  joining  of  a  cutting 
of  one  to  another  tree  in  such  a  way  as  that  the 
tree,  on  which  the  cutting  is  placed,  sends  up  its 
sap  into  the  cutting,  and  makes  it  grow  and  be- 
come a  tree.  Now,  as  to  the  way,  in  which  this, 
and  the  way  in  which  budding,  is  done,  they  can- 
not, upon  any  principle  consistent  with  common 
sense,  become  matter  of  written  description. 
Each  is  a  mechanical  operation,  embracing  nu- 


looked.  Stocks  are  formed  out  of  suckers,  or 
raised  from  the  seed ;  and  the  latter  is  by  far 
the  best;  for  suckers  produce  suckers,  and  do 
not  grow  to  a  handsome  stem,  or  trunk.  Crabs 
are  generally  the  stocks  for  Apple-grafts,  and 
Plums  for  Pears,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apri- 
cots. However,  we  shall  speak  of  the  sorts  of 
Stocks,  suitable  to  each  sort  of  fruit-tree  by  and 
by  :  at  present  we  have  to  speak  of  the  raising  of 
Stocks.  If  the  stocks  be  to  be  of  crabs  oi'  apples, 
the  seeds  of  these  should  be  collected  in  the  fall 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  They  are  generally  got 
out  by  mashing  the  crabs  or  apples.  When  the 
seeds  are  collected,  put  them  immediately  into 
fine  earth  ;  or  sow  them  at  once.  It  may  not, 
however,  he  convenient  to  sow  tliem  at  once:  and 
perhaps,  the  best  way  is  to  sow  very  early  in  the 
.spring.  If  the  Stocks  be  to  be  of  stone  fruit,  the 
stones,  as  of  cherries,  plums  peaches  and  others, 
must  be  got  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  The  best  way 
is  to  put  them  into  fine  earth,  and  keep  them 
there  till  spring.  The  earth  may  be  placed  in  a 
cellar  ;  or  put  into  a  barrel ;  or  a  little  pit  may  be 
made  in  the  gi'ound,  and  it  may  be  placed  there. 
When  the  winter  breaks  up,  dig  apiece  of  ground 
deefi  and  make  it  rich  ;  make  it  very  fine ;  form 
it  into  beds,  three  feet  wide  ;  draw  drills  across  it 
at  8  inchesdistance ;  make  them  from  twotothree 
inches  deep ;  put  in  the  seeds  pretty  thick  (for 
they  cost  little);  coyer  them  completely ;  tread 
the  earth  down  upon  them ;  and  then  smooth  the 
surface.  When  the  plants  come  up,  thin  them 
to  about  three  inches  apart ;  and  kefip  the  ground 
between  them  perfectly  clean  during  the  summer. 
Hoe  frequently ;  but  not  dce/i  near  the  jilants  ; 
for,  we  are  speaking  of  trees  here)  and  trees  do 
not  renew  their  roots  quickly  as  a  cabbage,  or  a 
turnip  does.  These  young  trees  sliould  be  kept 
Ui.iag  the  first  summer,  as  moist  as  passible,  with- 
>ut  watering  ;  and  the  way  to  keep  them  as  moist 
IS  possible  is  to  keep  the  ground  perfectly  clean 
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and  to  hoe  it  frequently.  I  cannot  help  obsei- 
ing  here  upon  an  observation  of  Mr.  Marshall  : 
"  as  to  "  lueedinq-,"  says  he,  "  though  seedling 
"  trees  must  not  I)e  smoc/wred,  yet  some  sma!/ 
"weeds  may  be  suffered  to  grow  in  summer,  as 
"  they  help  to  sAarfe  the  plants  and  to  keep  the 
"  ground  cool."  Mercy  on  this  Gentleman's 
readers!  Mr.  Marshall  had  not  read  Tull  ; 
lie  had,  he  never  would  have  written  this  ver 
erroneous  sentence.  It  is  the  rool  ot  the  weed 
that  does  the  mischief.  Let  there  be  a  rod  of 
ground  well  set  v/ith  even  "small  weeds"  and 
another  rod  kept  weeded.  Let  them  adjoin  each 
other.  Go,  after  15  or  20  days  of  dry  weather  ; 
examine  the  two;  and  you  will  find  the  weedlcss 
ground  moist  and  fresh,  while  the  other  is  as  dry 
as  dust  to  a  foot  deep.  The  root  of  the  weed  sucks 
up  every  particle  of  moisture.  What  pretty 
things  they  are,  then,  to  kccjj  seedling  trees 
cool! — To  proceed:  these  seedlings  if  well  ma- 
naged, will  be  eight  inches  high,  and  some  high- 
er, at  the  end  of  the  first  summer.  The  next 
spring  ihey  should  be  taken  up;  or  this  may  be 
done  in  the  fall.  They  should  be  planted  in  rows, 
four  feet  apart,  to  give  room  to  turn  about  amongst 
them;  and  at  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows,,  if  intend- 
ed to  be  grafted  or  budded  without  being  again 
removed.  If  intended  to  be  again  removed,  be- 
fore grafting  or  budding,  they  may  be  put  at  a  foot 
apart.  They  should  be  kept  clean  by  hoeing  be- 
tween them,  and  the  ground  between  them  should 
be  dug  in  the  fall,  but  not  at  any  other  season  of 
the  year. — The  plants  will  grow  fast  or  slowly 
according  to  the  soil  and  management ;  and  he 
who  knows  how  to  bud  or  to  graft,  will  know 
ivhen  the  stock  is  arrived  at  ths  proper  size  for 
each  purpose. — To  speak  of  the  Xrrarf  of  stocks 
most  suitauleto  the  different  kinds  of  fruit-trees 
is  reserved  till  we  come  to  speak  of  the  trees 
themselves;  but  there  are  some  remarks  to  be 
made  here,  which  have  a  general  apfilkation, 
relative  to  the  kinds  of  stocks. — It  is  supposed 
by  some  persons,  that  the  nature  of  the  stock 
affects  the  nature  of  the  fruit;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  fruit  growing  on  branches,  proceeding 
from  a.  bud  or  ?s.  graft,  partakes  more  or  less  of 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit  which  would  have  grown 
on  the  stock,  if  the  stock  had  been  suffered  to 
grow  to  a  tree  and  to  bear  fruit.  This  is  Mr. 
Marshall's  notion.  But,  how  erroneous  it  is, 
must  be  manifest  to  every  one  when  he  reflects 
that  the  stock  for  the/iear  tree  is  frequently  the 
white-thorn.  Can  a  pear  partake  of  the  nature 
of  the  haw,  which  grows  upon  the  thorn,  and 
which  is  a  stone-*rmt  too?  If  this  notion  were 
correct,  there  could  be  hardly  a  single  apple- 
orchard  in  all  England:  for,  they  graft  upon 
crab-stocks ;  and,  of  course,  all  the  apples,  in 
the  course  of  years,  would  become  crabs.  Apri 
cots  and  Peaches  are,  in  England,  always  put  on 
plum-stocks ;  yet,  after  centuries  of  this  practice, 
they  do  not  become  plums.  It  the  fruit  of  the 
graft  partake  of, the  nature  of  the'  stock,  why 
not  the  wood  and  leaves  f  Yet,  is  it  not  visible 
to  all  eyes,  that  neither  ever  does  so  partake  ; — 
This,  then,  like  the  carrying  off  the  farina  from 
the  male  to  the  female  flower  is  a  mere  whim,  or 
dream.  The  bud,  or  graft,  retains  its  own  na- 
ture, wholly  unchanged  by  the  stock  ;  and,  all  that 
is  of  consequence,  as  to  the  kind  of  stock,  is,  whe- 
ther it  be  such  a?  will  last  long  and  supply  the  tree 
■vi'ith  a.  suitable  quantity  of  wood.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importance  ;  for  though  fleach  will 
grow  on  fieach,  and  afifile  on  a/ifite,  the  trees  are 
not  nearly  so  vigorous  and  durable  as  if  the  peach 
•were  put  on  i.\\e plum  and  the  apple  on  the  crab. 
In  1800,  I  sent  several  trees  from  England  to 
Messrs.  James  and  Thomas  Paul,  at  Busleton, 
in  Pennsylvania.  There  was  a  Ae^armf  amongst 
these.  It  is  well  known,  that,  in  1817,  there  had 
been  so  great  a  mortality  in  the  peach  orchards, 


that  they  had  become  almost  wholly  extinct.  At 
Busleton  there  had  been  as  great  a  mortality  as 
in_  any  other  part.  Yet  I,  that  year,  saw  the 
.\'ectarine  tree  large,  soivid  in  every  part,  fine 
and  flourishing.  It  is  very  well  known,  that  the 
peach  trees  here  are  vei-y  short-lived.  Six,  seven 
or  eight  years,  seem  to  be  the  duration  of  their  life. 
This  Aectanne  had  stood  seventeen  years,  and  was 
likely  to  stand  twice  as  long  yet  to  come.  It  is 
now  growing  in  the  g:arden  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Paul,  in  Lower  Dublin  Township  ;  and  there  any 
one  may  see  it  — It  is  clear  to  me,  therefore,  that 
the  short  life  ofthe  peach-orchards  is  owing  to  the 
stock  being  peach.  No  small  part  of  the  peach- 
trees  are  raised  from  the  stone.  Nothing  is  more 
frequent  than  to  see  a  farmer,  or  his  wife,  when 
he  or  she  has  eaten  a  good  peach,  to  go  and 
make  a  little  hole  andput  the  stone  in  the  ground, 
in  order  to  have  a  peach  tree  of  the  same  sort  ! 
Not  considering,  that  the  stone  never,  except  by 
mere  accident,  produces  fruit  of  the  same  quality 
as  that  within  which  it  was  contained,  any  more 
than  the  seed  of  a  carnation  produces  flowers  like 
those  from  which  they  preceded. — The  peaches 
in  America  are,  when  budded,  put  on  peach- 
stocks  ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  cause  of  their 
s^vft  decay.  They  should  be  put  on  plum-stocks ; 
for,  to  what  other  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  the 
long  life  and  vigorous  state  ofthe  Nectarine  at 
Mr.  Paul's.^  The  plum  is  a  closer  and  harder 
wood  than  the  peach.  The  peach-trees  are  de- 
stroyed by  a  worm,  or,  rather,  a  sort  of  maggot, 
that  eats  into  the  bark  at  the  stem.  The  insects 
do  not  like  the  plum  bark  ;  and,  besides,  the 
plum  is  a  more  hardy  and  vigorous  tree  than  the 
peach,  and,  observe,  it  is  frequently,  and  most 
frequently,  the  feebleness,  or  sickliness,  of  the 
tree  that  creates  the  insects,  and  not  the  insects 
that  create  the  feebleness  and  sickliness.  There 
are  thousands  of  peach  trees  in  England  and 
France  that  arc  fifty  years  old,  and  tha't  are  still 
in  vigorous  fruitfulness.  There  is  a  good  deal  in 
climate,  to  be  sure;  but,  I  am  convinced,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  stock. — Before  I  quit 
the  subject  of  stocks,  let  me  beg  the  reader  never, 
if  he  can  avoid  it,  to  make  use  of  s;^f/C-f;-s,  par- 
ticularly for  an  ap/ile  or  pear-orchard,  which 
almost  necessarily  is  to  become  pasture.  Stocks 
formed  out  of  suckers  produce  suckers ;  and,  if 
the  grovmd  remain  in  grass  for  a  few  years,  there 
will  arise  a  young  wood  all  over  the  ground  ;  and 
this  wood,  if  not  torn  up  by  the  plough,  will,  in  a 
short  time,  destroy  the  trees,  and  will  in  still  less 
time,  deprive  them  of  their  fruitfulness.  Besides 
this,  suckers,  being  originally  ejocrecences,  and 
unnaturally  vigorous,  make  wood  too  fast, 
make  too  much  wood;  and,  where  this  is  the 
case,  the  fruit  is  scanty  in  quantity.  "Haste 
"  makes  waste"  in  most  cases;  but,  perhaps,  in 
nothing  so  much  as  in  the  use  of  suckers  as 
stocks.  By  waiting  a  year  longer  and  bestowing 
a  little  care,  you  obtain  seedling  stocks;  and, 
really,  if  a  man  has  not  the  trifling  por- 
tion of  patience  and  industry  that  is  here  re- 
quired, he  is  unworthy  of  the  good  fruit 
and  the  abundant  crops,  which,  with  proper 
management,  are  sure,  in  this  country,  to  be  the 
rewaid  of  his  pains.  Look  at  England,  in  the 
spring!  There  you  see  fruit  trees  of  all  sorts 
covered  with  bloom  ;  and  from  all  of  it  there  some- 
times comes,  at  last,  not  a  single  fruit.  Here, 
in  this  favoured  country,  to  count  the  blossoms  is 
to  count  the  fruit !  The  way  to  show  our  grati- 
tude to  God  for  such  a  blessing,  is,  to  act  well 
our  part  in  turning  the  blessings  to  the  best 
account. 

PLANTING. 
283.    I  am  not  to  speak  here  of  the  situation 
for  planting,  ot  the  aspect,  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  of  the  preparation  of  the  soil  ;  for  these 


have  all  been  described  in  Chapter  I,  Para- 
graph 20,  save  and  except,  that,  for  trees  the 
ground  should  be  prepared  as  directed  for  y]spa- 
it-agus,  which  see  in  its  Alphabetical  place,  in 
Chapter  IV. 

t  284.  Before  tlie  reader  proceed  further,  he 
should  read  very  attentively  what  is  said  of  trans- 
planting generally,  in  Chapter  III,  paragraph 
109  and  onwards.  He  will  there  perceive  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  ground,  to  be  planted 
in,  being  made  perfectly^??;?,  and  that  no  clods, 
great  or  small,  ought  to  be  tumbled  in  about  the 
roots.  This  is  so  capital  a  point,  that  I  must 
request  the  reader  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
it.  To  remove  a  tree,  though  young,  is  an  opera- 
tion that  puts  the  vegetative  faculties  to  a  seveie 
test  ;  and,  therefore,  every  thing  should  be  done 
to  render  the  shock  as  little  injurious  as  possible. 

285.  The  tree  to  be  planted  should  be  as  young 
as  circumstances  will  allow.  The  season  is  just 
when  the  leaves  become  yellow,  or,  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  spring.  The  ground  being  pre- 
pared, and  the  tree  taken  up,  prune  the  roots 
with  a  sharp  knife  so  as  to  leave  none  more  than 
about  a  foot  long  ;  and,  if  any  have  been  torn 
off  nearer  to  the  stem,  pmne  the  part,  so  that 
no  bruizes  or  ragged  parts  remain.  Cut  off  all  the 
fibres  close  to  the  roots;  for,  they  never  live, 
and  they  mould,  and  do  great  injury.  If  cut 
off,  their  place  is  supplied  by  other  fibres  more 
quickly.  Dig  the  hole  to  plant  in  three  times 
as  wide,  and  six  inches  deeper,  than  the  roots 
actually  need  as  mere  room.  And  now.  besides 
the  fine  earth  generally,  have  some  good  mould 
sifted.  Lay  some  of  this  six  inches  deep  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole.  Place  the  roots  upon  this  in 
their  natural  order,  and  hold  the  tree  perfectly 
upright,  while  you  put  more  sifted  earth  on  the 
roots.  Sway  the  tree  backward  and  forward  a 
little,  and  give  it  a  gentle  lift  and  shake,  so  that 
the  fine  earth  may  find  its  way  amongst  the  roots 
and  leave  not  the  smallest  cavity.  Every  root 
should  be  closely  touched  by  the  earth  in  every 
part.  When  you  have  covered  all  the  roots  with 
the  sifted  earth,  and  have  seen  that  your  tree 
stands  just  as  high  with  regard  to  the  level  of  the 
ground  as  it  did  in  the  place  where  it  before  stood, 
allowing  about  3  inches  for  sinking,  fill  up  the 
rest  of  the  hole  with  the  common  earth  of  the 
plat,  and  when  you  have  about  half  filled  it,  tread 
the  earth  that  you  put  in,  but  not  very  hard. 
Put  on  the  rest  of  the  earth,  and  leave  the  surface 
perfectly  smooth.  Do  not  water  by  any  means. 
Water,  poured  on,  in  this  case,  sinks  rapidly  down 
and  makes  cavities  amongst  the  roots.  Lets  in 
air.  Mould  and  canker  follow  ;  and  great  injury 
is  done. 

286.  If  the  tree  be  planted  in  the  fall,  as  soon 
as  the  leaf  begins  to  be  yellow  ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
October  early,  it  will  have  struck  out  new  roots 
to  the  length  of  some  inches  before  the  winter 
sets  in.  And  this  is  certainly  the  best  time  for 
doing  the  business.  But,  mind,  the  roots  should 
be  out  of  ground  as  short  a  time  as  possible  ;  and 
should  by  no  means  be  permitted  to  get  dry,  if 
you  can  avoid  it;  for,  though  some  trees  will  live 
after  having  been  a  long  while  out  of  ground,  the 
shorter  the  time  out  of  ground  the  sooner  the 
roots  strike  ;  and,  if  the  roots  should  get  dry  be- 
fore planting,  they  ought  to  be  soaked  in  water, 
rain  or  pond,  for  half  a  day  before  the  tree  be 
planted. 

2Sr.  If  the  tree  be  for  an  orchard  it  must  be 
five  or  six  feet  high,  unless  cattle  are  to  be  kept 
out  for  two  or  three  years  And,  in  this  case,  the 
head  ofthe  tree  musi  be  iruntd  short,  to  prevent 
it  from  swaying  a'loutfrom  the  force  ofthe  lind. 
Even  when  pruned,  it  will  be  exposed  to  be 
loosened  by  this  cause,  and  must  be  kept  steady 
by  a  stake  ;  but  it  must  not  be  fastened  to  a  stake, 
until  rain  has  comtlo  settle  the  ground  ;  for,  such 
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fastening  would  prevent  it  from  siukirig  tvit/i  the 
earlli.  The  earth  would  sink  from  it,  and  leave 
cavities  about  the  roots. 

288.  When  the  trees  are  short,  they  will  re- 
quire no  stakes.  They  may  be  planted  the  se- 
cond year  after  budding,  and  the  first  after  graft- 
ing ;  and  these  are  tlie  best  times.  If  planted  in 
the  fall,  the  tree  should  be  shortened  very  early 
in  the  spring,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  answer  the 
ends  to  be  pointed  out  more  particularly  when  we 
come  to  speak  ot  pruning. 

289.  If  you  plant  in  the  i/irtng,  it  should  be  as 
early  as  the  ground  will  bear  moving  ;  only,  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  ground  must  always  be  dry  at 
top  when  you  plant.  In  this  case,  the  new  roots 
will  strike  out  almost  immediately ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  buds  begin  to  s'uiell,  shorten  the  head  of  the 
tree.  After  a  spring-planting  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  drought ;  and  the  best  pro- 
tection is  the  laying  of  small  stones  of  any  sort 
round  the  tree,  so  as  to  cover  the  area  of  a  circle 
of  three  feet  in  diameter,  of  which  circle  the  stem 
of  the  tree  is  the  centre.  This  will  keep  the 
ground  cooler  than  any  thing  else  that  you  can  put 
upon  it. 

290.  As  to  the  distances,  at  which  trees  ought 
to  be  planted,  that  must  depend  on  the  sort  of 
tree,  and  on  other  circumstances.  It  will  be  seen 
by  looking  at  the  plan  of  the  garden  f  Plate  I  J, 
that  I  make  provision  for  70  trees,  and  for  a  row 
oi  gra/te  vines  extending  the  length  of  two  of  the 
plats.  The  trees  will  have  a  space  of  14  feet 
square  each.  But,  in  orchards,  the  distances  for 
apples  and  pears  must  be  much  greater ;  other 
wise  the  trees  will  soon  run  their  branches  into, 
and  injure,  each  other. 

CULTIVATION. 

291.  The  Cultivation  of  fruit  trees  divides 
itself  into  two  distinct  parts;  the  managemen'.  of 
the  tree  itself,  which  consists  of  priming  and 
tying  ;  and  the  management  of  the  ground  where 
the  trees  grow,  which  consists  of  digging,  hoeing 
and  manuring.  The  management  ot  the  tree 
itself  differs  with  the  sort  of  tree  ;  and,  there 
fore,  I  shall  treat  of  the  management  of  each 
sort  under  its  own  particular  name.  But  the 
management  of  the  ground  where  trees  grow  is 
the  same  in  the  case  of  all  the  larger  trees  ;  and 
for  that  reason  I  shall  here  give  directions  con- 
cerning it. 

292.  In  the  first  place,  the  ground  is  always 
to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  for  whatever  they 
take  is  just  so  much  taken  from  the  fruit,  either 
in  quantity,  or  in  quality,  or  in  both.  It  is  true, 
that  very  fine  orchards  have  grass  covering  all 
the  gi'ound  beneath  the  trees;  but  these  orchards 
would  be  still^nfr  if  the  ground  were  kept  clear 
from  all  plants  whatever  except  the  trees.  Such 
a  piece  of  ground  is,  at  once  an  orchard  and  a 
pasture;  what  is  lost  one  way  is,  probably,  gained 
the  other.  But,  if  we  come  to  fine  and  choice 
fiiiits,  there  can  be  nothing  that  can  grow  beneath 
to  balance  against  the  injury  done  to  the  trees. 

293.  The  roots  of  trees  go  c/ff^  ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  nourishment  comes  from  the 
top-soil.  The  ground  should  be  loose  to  a  good 
depth,  which  is  the  certain  cause  of  constant 
moisture  ;  but  trees  draw  downwards  as  well  as 
upwards,  and  draw  more  nourishment  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter  direction.  Vine-yards,  as 
XuLt- observes,  must  aXv/ay  she  tilled,  in  some  way 
or  other;  or  they  will  produce  nothing  of  value. 
He  adds,  that  Mr.  Evelyn  says,  that  "  when 
"  the  soil,  wherein  fruit  trees  are  planted,  is 
"  constantly  kept  in  tillage,  they  grow  up  to  an 
"  Oic'''a''"'i  '"  t'^'f  '^6  time,  they  would  do,  if 
«'  the  soil  vicre  not  tilled."  Therefore,  tillage  is 
usetul ;  but,  it  were  better,  that  there  were  tillage 
-without  under  crops ;  for  these  crops  take  away 


a  great  part  of  tlie  strength  that  the  manure  and 
tillage  bring. 

294.  Now,  then,  as  to  the  trees  in  my  garden  ; 
they  are  to  be  choice  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots, 
plums,  cherries,  and  grape  vines,  with  a  very  few 
apples  and  pears.  The  sorts  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter  in  the  Alphabetical  list  ;  but,  the 
tillage  for  all  cKcept  the  grape-vines,  is  the  same  ; 

ind  the  nature  of  that  exception  will  be  particu- 
larly stated  under  the  name  of  grape. 

295.  It  was  obsreved  before,  that  the  ground 
is  always  to  be  kept  clear  of  '■.needs.  From  the 
spring  to  the  lAXfreijuent  hoeing  all  the  ground 
over,  not  only  to  keep  away  weeds  but  to  keep 
the  ground  moist  in  hot  and  dry  weather,  taking 
care  never  to  hoe  but  when  the  ground  is  dry  at 
pot.  This  hoeing  should  not  go  deeper  than  four 
or  five  inches  ;  for  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween trees  and  herbaceous  plants  as  to  the  renewal 
of  their  roots  respectively.  Cut  off  the  lateral 
roots  of  a  cabbage,  or  a  turnip,  of  a  wheat  or  a  rye 
or  an  Indian-corn  plant,  and  new  roots,  from  the 
parts  that  remain,  come  out  in  12  hours,  and  the 
operation,  by  multiplying  the  mouths  of  the  feed- 
ers of  the  plant,  gives  it  additional  force.  But,  the 
roots  of  a  tree  consist  of  woorf,  more  or  less  Aarrf; 


round  the  stem,  will  keep  them  from  climbinJ 
the  tree;  but  they  are  still  alive.  As  to  the  di- 
minutive creatures  that  appear  as  specks  in  the 
bark;  the  best,  and  perhaps,  the  only  remedy 
againstjthe  speciesofdiseaseof  which  they  are  the 
symptom,  consists  of  good  plants,  good  planting  and 
good  tillage.  When  orchards  are  seized  with 
diseases  that  pervade  the  whole  of  the  trees,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  the  best  way  is  to  cut  them 
down  :  they  are  more  plague  than  profit,  and,  as 
long  as  they  exist,  they  are  a  source  of  nothing 
Dut  constantly-returning  disappointment  and 
mortification.  However,  as  there  are  persons 
who  have  a  delight  in  quackery,  who  are  never 
so  happy  as  when  they  have  some  specific  to  ap- 
ply, and  to  whom  rosy  cheeks  and  ruby  lips  are 
almost  an  eye-sore,  it  is  perhaps,  fortunate, 
that  the  vegetable  world  presents  them  with  pa- 
tients; and  thus,  even  in  the  cotton-blight  or 
canker,  we  soe  an  evil,  which  we  may  be  led  to 
hope  is  not  altogether  unaccompanied  with  good. 
(  To  be  Continued.) 


FROM    THE    NATIONAL    GAZETTE. 

Messrs.  Editors, 

A  paragraph  in  your  Gazette  of  Saturday,  on 

^,        J        ..       •  1  I  ..u  1  .1  the  subject  of  Bees,  induces  me  to  mention,  that 

they  do  not  quickly  renew  themselves:  they  are o„,;„„  „,„,i,„j  „r  „  ,i,     •      ^-u    t  "V'      . 

r  '  »       ..  J  »i,  ^       ..  u    U^n  easier  method  ot  gathering  the  honey  than  in 

of    a    npi'Tnanpnt    nature!  ann    thpv    miiRt    not-    hp   ,     ,.  ,  ^  .^  .        o   .  7    i.ii«i»  m 


of  a  permanent   nature:  and  they  must  not  he\r,\]rZAT^Z.    IJ"       V     '^ .v,  I ■ 

X.        .-1  ..    1  J     •       ..u     ..■        .u   .  .u  •    ■     India,  and  a  more  merciiul  one  than  what  is  srenC' 

much  mutilated  durine  the  time  that  the  san  IS  in       ,,  ,  •     ..  ■  .      .  .  °i 


much  mutilated  during  the  time  that  the  sap  is  in 
the  flow. 

296.  Therefore,  the  ploughing  between  trees 
OT  the  digging  between  trees  ought  to  take 
place  only  in  the  full,  which  gives  time  for  a 
renewal,  or  new  supply,  of  roots  before  the  sap 
be  again  in  motion.  For  this  reason,  if  crops 
be  grown  under  trees  in  orchards,  they  should  be 


rally  pursued  in  this  country,  is  practised  in  Ger- 
many.— There,  this  interesting  little  insect  is  cul- 
tivated to  great  extent,  frequently  as  an  amuse- 
ment, and  very  commonly  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
Many  treatises  have  been  written  on  their  singu- 
lar nature,  domestic  arrangements  and  the  best 
mode  of  treating  them.  Perhaps  I  put  some  of 
your  readers   in   mind   of  the   renowned   Baron 


of  wheat,  rye  winter-barley  or  of  something  Munchausen,  when  I  state  that  in  some  parts  of 
that  does  not  demand  a  ploughing  of  the  ground  (i^,,„^„,,  ,^  ^^^  regularly  taken  to  pasture  !  yet 
in  the  spring.     In  the  garden,  dig  the  ground  well  I  ^^^j,  i^  j^e  fact.     I  hive  seen  on  the  great  heath 


and  clean,  with  a  fork,  late  in  November.  Go 
close  to  the  stems  of  the  trees;  but  do  not  bruize 
the  large  roots.  Clean  and  clear  all  well  close 
round  the  stem.  Make  the  ground  smooth  just 
there.  Ascertain  whether  there  be  insects  there 
of  any  sort.  And,  if  there  be,  take  care  to  de- 
stroy them.  Pull,  or  scrape,  off  all  rough  bark 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stem.  If  you  even  peel  o_ff 
the  outside  burk  a  foot  or  two  up,  in  case  there  be 
insects,  it  will  be  the  better.  Wash  the  stems 
with  water,  in  which  tobacco  has  been  soaked  ; 
and  do  this,  whether  you  find  insects  or  not. 
Put  the  tobacco  into  hot  water,  and  let  it  soak 
24  hours,  before  you  use  the  water.  This  will 
destroy,  or  drive  away,  all  insects. 

297.  But,  though,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
all  harbour  for  insects  yon  make  the  ground  smooth 
just  round  the  stem  of  the  tree,  let  the  rest  of 
the  ground  lay  as  rough  as  you  can ;  for  the 
rougher  it  lies  the  more  will  it  be  broken  by  the 
frost,  which  is  a  great  enricher  of  all  land.  When 
the  spring  comes,  and  the  ground  is  dry  at  the 
top.  give  the  whole  of  the  ground  a  good  deep 
hoeing,  which  will  make  it  level  and  smooth 
enough.  Then  go  on  again  hoeing  throughout  the 
summer,  and  watching  well  all  attempts  of  in- 
sects on  the  stems  and  bark  of  the  trees. 

?98.  Diseases  of  trees  are  various  in  their  kind  ; 
but,  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  proceed  from  the 
root.  Insects  are  much  more  frequently  an  effixt 
than  accuse.  If  the  disease  proceed  from  &//§■//<, 
there  is  no  prevention,  except  that  which  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact,  that  feeble  and  sickly  trees  are 
frequently  blighted  when  healthy  ones  are  not  ; 
but,  when  the  insects  come,  they  add  greatly  to  the 
evil,  rhey  are  generally  produced  by  the  dis- 
ease, as  maggots  are  by  putrefaction.  The  ants 
are  the  only  active  insect  for  which  there  is  not  a 
cure ;  and  I  know  of  no  means  of  destroying 
them,  but  finding  out  their  nests  and  pouring 
boiling  water  on  them,    A  line  dipped  in  tar  tied 


of  Luneburg  in  the  Hanoverian  dominions,  hun- 
dreds of  Hives  that  were  canied  there  from  dis- 
tant places  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  for  the  bees 
to  pasture  on  the  heath  flowers  ;  herdsmen  at- 
tend them  ;  and  in  the  autumn  they  are  taken 
home  again. 

The  mode  of  securing  the  honey  is  this,  early 
in  the  fall  the  Bee-father  (as  the  person  who  cul- 
tivates Bees  is  called)  protects  himself  with 
gloves  and  a  kind  of  cap  long  enough  to  hang 
over  his  neck  and  shoulders,  and  which  has  a 
wire  mask — and  in  dark  rainy  weather,  or  early 
in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening,  when  all 
the  Bees  are  at  home,  he  turns  the  hives  upside 
down — a  match  made  of  dry  herbs,  such  as  rue 
wrapped  in  tow  and  linen,  which  burns  without 
flame  and  makes  a  great  smoke,  is  lighted  and 
the  smoke  blown  upon  the  hive,  which  drives  the 
bees  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hive,  and  gives  him 
an  opportunity  of  taking  what  quantity  of  honey  he 
th'i.ks  they  can  spare,  leaving  a  sufficiency  for 
winter  provision.  Should  it  happen  that  the  Bee- 
father  takes  too  large  a  tribute,  or  that  an  early 
winter  prevents  the  Bees  from  replenishing  their 
stock  as  expected — they  then  are  regularly  fed 
with  a  composition  consisting  of  sugar,  honey 
wine  and  water,  boiled  together,  which  is  put  in 
a  saucer  under  the  hive. 

Your's,  A  GERMAN. 

TOBACCO  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

A  letter  from  Amherstburgh,  Upper  Canada, 
published  in  the  Quebec  Gazette,  says — "  There 
has  been  some  stir  this  winter  in  consequence  of 
the  Tobacco  trade.  Next  spring  I  think  there 
will  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  hogsheads  ship- 
ped from  hence.  The  Lower  Canada  Merchants 
will  soon  have  to  find  us  other  Markets  than 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  for  the  quantity  will  in- 
crease at  least  tenfold  the  year  after. 
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-        '         DISEASESlii^VHEAT.  | 

The  following  notice  of  the  singular  diseased 
appearance  of  wheat,  on  the  fields  near  York  in 
Virginia,  was  furnished  by  a  very  respectable 
and  esteemed  correspondent — and  we  beg  leave 
to  refer  him,  and  our  readers,  to  the  full,  and  in- 
teresting remarks  of  n\any  careful  obsei-vers, 
recorded  in  our  former  volumes — to  be  satisfied 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  disease  which  he  de- 
scribes, and  the  difference  between  those  and  the 
usual  ravages  of  the  Hessian  Fly.  Edit.  Am.  Far. 
York,  fa.,  1st  December,  1822. 
Dear  Sik, 
I  have  never  known  so  mild  a  November  as  the 
lit;  1  have  now  green  peas,  in  full  bloom,  in 
iiiv' garden,  and  bhall  gather  some  to-morrow  or 
Bc'xt  day.  Our  forward  wheat  crops  were  very 
promising,  until  within  a  few  days  ;  they  are  now 
riecaviiig;  and,  it  is  thought,  the  Hessian  Fly  has 
nvade  its  appearance  with  us.  Can  you  inform  me 
if  the  Fly  attacks  the  roots  of  the  wheat  ?  I 
have  been  this  day  partly  engaged  in  examining 
some  hunches  taken  from  my  wheat  field,  which 
vas  set-led  the  first  of  October  ;  the  blades  are 
turning  yellow,  generally  beginning  at  the  points, 
and   advvuicing  to  the    sialk  ;  the   roots   on   on. 
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side,  are  totally  destroyed,  and  present  a  hard 
fibrous  substance,  abortively  attempting  to  put 
forth  new  roots.  I  have  discovered  neither  on 
the  leaf,  nor  stalk,  nor  roots,  any  thing  like  an  in- 
sect, or  its  eggs,  though  I  use  an  excellent  mag- 
nifying glass.  The  extern  il  leaf  of  each  shoot 
decays  first.  I  have  marked  several  bunches  and 
routs,  but  can  make  no  discovery  of  the  insect  ; 
can  this  be  the  fly — does  it  feed  u)ider  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  upon  the  roots  of  the  vegeta- 
ble ?  are  such  the  appearances  of  tlie  plant,  when 
assailed  by  the  fly  .>  At  a  distance,  the  wheat  looks 
well  and  healthy  ;  it  is  only  when  you  visit  the 
field,  that  its  decay  is  seen  at  present.  I  was,  > 
til  recently,  a  sceptic  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
fly,  in  this  part  of  the  stale  ;  all  my  neighbour 
differing  with  me.  If  not  the  fly,  it  is  an  insect, 
or  a  disease  of  the  plant,  which  is  producing  the 
same  effects,  as  the  fly ;  and  I  learn  that  some  of  our 
farmers,  are  preparing  to  plough  up  their  wheat 
to  re-sow.  I  never  experienced  any  thing  like 
the  present  appearance  of  my  crop,  and  that  too, 
upon  land  in  fine  heart,  under  good  tilth,  manu- 
red formerly  with  kelp,  and  which  produced  a 
heavy  crop  of  Indian  Corn.  Your's  respectfully 
T.  G******. 
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A  SHORT    DESCRIPTION  OF  THE   MACHINE    INVENTED    BY    ElI  WhITNEV,    FOR    GiNNING    CoTTOli! 
POLITELY  SENT  TO  US,    FROM  THE  UNITED  StATES'  P.\TENT  OFFICE,    BY  Wm.  ThoRNTON  Esq^ 
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The  principal  parts   of  this  machine,  are,  1st,    paralle'ogramic  fovm,  and  proportioned    to  the 
the  frame  ;'  2d.  the  cylinder  ;  3d,  the  breastwork ;    other  puts,  as  may  be  most  convenieBt. 
4th    the  clearer;  and  5th,  the  hopper.  I      2d.  (B.)  The   cylinder  is  of  wood    its  torm   r 

1st.  (A.)  The  frame  by  which  the  whole  work  perfectly  -escribed  by  its  name,  and    its  dimcn 
is  supported  and  kept  together,  is  of  a  square  or  sions  may  be  from  six  to  nine  mches  diameter, 


and  from  two  to  five  feet  in  length.  This  cylin- 
der is  placed  horizontally  across  the  frame  A, 
leaving  room  for  the  clearer  D,  on  one  side,  and 
the  hopper  E,  on  the  other.  In  the  cylinder  is 
tixed  an  iron  axis,  which  may  pass  quite  through, 
or  consist  only  of  gudgeons  driven  into  each  end. 
There  are  shoulders  on  this  axis,  to  prevent 
any  horizontal  variation,  and  it  extends  so  far 
without  the  frame  as  to  admit  a  winch  at  one 
end,  by  which  it  is  put  in  motion,  and  so  far  at 
the  other  end,  as  to  receive  the  whirl,  by  which 
the  clearer  is  turned.  The  surface  of  the  cy- 
linder is  filled  with  teeth,  set  in  annular  rows,  ' 
which  are  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  as 
to  admit  a  cotton  seed  to  play  freely  in  the  space 
between  them.  The  space  between  each  tooth 
in  the  same  row,  is  so  small,  as  not  to  admit  a 
seed,  nor  a  half  seed  to  enter  it.  These  teeth 
arc  made  of  stift'  iron  wire,  driven  into  the  wood 
of  the  cylinder,  the  teeth  are  all  inclined  in  the 
same  way,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  angle 
included  between  the  tooth,  and  a  tangent  drawn 
i'roui  tlie  point,  into  which  the  tooth  is  driven,  will 
be  about  So  or  60  degrees;  the  gudgeons  of  the 
cylinder  run  in  brass  boxes,  each  of  which  is 
in  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  fixed  into  the  wood 
of  the  frame,  and  the  other  is  confined  down 
upon  the  axis  with  screws. 

3d.  (C.)  The  breastwork  is  fixed  above  the  cy- 
linder, parallel  and  contiguous  to  the  same.  It 
has  transverse  grooves  or  openings  through 
which  the  rows  of  teeth  pass  as  the  cylinder  re- 
volves, and  its  use  is  to  obstruct  the  seeds  while 
the  cotton  is  carried  forward,  through  the 
grooves,  by  the  teeth.  The  thickness  of  the 
breastwork  istwo  and  ahalf,  or  three  inches,  and 
the  under  side  of  it  I,  is  made  of  iron  or  brass. 

4th.  (D.J  The  clearer  is  placed  horizontal  with, 
and  parallel  to  the  cylinder.  Its  length  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  its  diameter  is 
proportioned  by  convenience.  There  are  two  or 
four  brushes  or  rows  of  bristles,  fixed  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  cleaver,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
ends  of  the  bristles  will  sweep  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder.  Its  axis  and  boxes,  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  cylinder.  It  is  turned  by  means  of  a  band 
F,  and  whirls  ; — it  moves  in  3  contrary  direction 
from  the  cvlinder,  that  puts  it  in  motion,  by 
meansof  the  two  small  whirls  G  G,  whose  axis  are 
pivots  made  fast  in  the  frame,  and  it  so  far  out- 
runs, as  to  sweep  the  cotton  from  the  teeth,  as 
fast  as  it  is  carried  through  the  breastwork. — 
The  periphery  of  the  whirls  is  spherical,  and 
the  band  a  broad  strap  of  leather.  And  at  H, 
there  is  a  groove  to  permit  the  wheel  G,  to  re- 
cede from  the  other,  to  tighten  the  band  by  a 
screw  at  the  end  under  A. 

5th.  One  side  of  the  hopper  E,  is  formed 
by  the  breastwork  C,  the  two  ends  by  the  fram-, 
and  the  other  side  J,  is  moveable  from,  and  to- 
wards the  breastwork,  so  as  to  make  the  hopper 
more  or  less  capacious. 

The  cotton  is  put  into  the  hopper,  carried 
through  the  breastwork  by  the  teeth,  brushed  o£F 
from  the  teeth  by  the  clearer,  and  flies  oS"  from 
the  clearer,  with  the  assistance  of  the  air,  by 
its  own  centrifugal  force.  The  machine  is  turn- 
ed by  water,  horses,  or  in  any  way,  most  conve- 
nient. 

1  here  are  several  modes  of  making  the  van- 
ousparts  of  this  machine,  which  together  with 
their  particular  shape,  and  formation,  are  point 
L  .1  out  and  explained  in  a  description  with  draw- 
ings ;  attested  as  the  Patent  Laws  direct,  and 
lodged  in  the  oflSce  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

A  sectional  side  view  of  parts  of  the  machine, 
s  given  in  Fig.  3,  above,  wherein 

is  represents  the  cylinder,  with  rows  of  iron  or 

he'r  metal    teeth,  which  pass  through  I,    the 


azen  or  lower  part  of  C,  the  breastwork,  which 
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keeps  the  seed  from  passing  through  the  machine 
■with  the  cotton. 

D,  represents  the  clearer,  with  bristles  in  it,  to 
brush  the  cotton  from  the  metal  teeth,  as  the  cy- 
linder turns  round.  K,  the  hopper  which  holds 
the  cotton,  but  permits  the  disengaged  seed  to 
pass  through  the  grating  at  K. 

When  we  received  the  following  account  of  im- 
provements made  on  cotton  gins,  by  Dr.  Rush 
Nutt,  near  Petit  Gulph,  Mississippi  :  we  appli 
edto  Wm.  Thornton,  B^sq.  of  Washington  City, 
for  a  description  of  Whitney's  Cotton-Gin,  from 
the  Patent  Office — that  we  might  place  before 


our  reutiers,  a  complete  \  lew  of  so  impoitaiit 
'machine,  and  enable  a/ i  if  them  to  uiiderstanci 
the  nature  of  the  reported  improvements. 
[  After  having  carefully  examined  the  foregoing 
description,  f/?iy  one  may  easily  form  a  correct 
opinion  as  totlie  value  of  improvements,  detailed 
below.  For  this  account  of  Dr.  Nutt's  improve 
ments,  we  are  indebted  to  J.  R.  Bedford,  Escj.  of 
Alabama,  as  we  formerly  mentioned.  And  wi 
have  taken  great  pleasure  in  preijaring  the  arti- 
cle for  the  press,  as  we  indulge  the  hupe,  that  it 
may  be  useful  to  many  persons,  and  entertaining  to 
every  reader. — £dil.  Am.  Farmer. 
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iiiore  or  less,  would  make  less  air.  When  the 
orush  or  fan,  as  it  may  be  called,  roars  loudly,  it 
is  an  evidence  that  we  have  air  sufficient.  At 
the  end  of  the  brush  cylinder,  where  the  pul'  .-y 
>vill  be  placed,  there  should  be  a  box  on  top  of 
tlie  gudgeon,  and  also  at  the  bottom,  as  the  band 
temls  to  bear  it  upwards.  The  boxes  should  be 
made  of  brass,  lest  they  should  take  fire,  as  the 
motion  of  the  brush  is  very  great. 

Figtire  10.  Gives  aside  view  of  the  brush  cy- 
linder, with  its  pulley  at  one  end,  and  a  set  of 
.irms  ;  for  one  board  or  flange,  3}  inclies  wide, 
with  the  hair  inserted  and  worked  in,  like  a  shoe 
brush. 


?fe=, 
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Figure  1.     Is  the  seed  board. 

Figure  2.  Is  the  grate  screwed  on  at  the  low- 
end,  as  in  all  gins  ;  but  above  it  continues  up,  and 
and  forms  a  curve  for  the  roll,  kee])ing  a  distance 
from  the  wood  of  two  inches;  then  turning  back, 
it  is  screwed  to  the  top  part  of  the  first  cross  bar, 
fomiing  in  part  the  grate  fall. 

Figure  3.  Is  a  straight  grate,  designed  to  de- 
tach false  seed  from  the  cotton,  before  it  reach- 
es the  brush. 

Figure  4.  Is  and  end  view  of  the  brush,  18  in- 
ches in  diameter,  and  has  six  motions  to  one  of 
the  rag  cylinder.  The  end  of  the  board,  which 
is  seen  at  the  e.Ntremity  of  each  arm,  and  has  the 
hair  inserted  into  it,  is  3A  inches  broad,  which 
■will  generate  more  air,  than  if  wider. 

Figure  5.  Is  the  under  sheeting  of  the  brush, 
made  of  plank,  forming  part  of  a  circle,  until  it 
is  perpendicular  to  the  brush  ;  then  it  runs 
straigiit  off  to  the  screen,  which  is  represented  by 
the  dots. 

The  planking  now  turns  down  to  form  the  low- 
er part  of  the  trunk,  say  four  and  a  half  inch  s, 
and  then  turns  and  goes  forward  to  form  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trunk. 

Figure  6.  Is  to  shew  the  upper  sheeting  be-| 
ginning  as  near  the  rags  as  possible,  and  conti- 
nues round,  a  true  part  of  a  circle,  until  it  gets 
■within  five  inclies  of  the  lower  sheeting,  on  a 
perpendicular  line.  It  then  sets  off  in  a  straight 
line,  and  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  ;  ma- 
king the  trunk  five  inches  above  the  screen,  which 
is  four  and  a  half  inches  above  the  bottom.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  upper  and  lower 
sheeting  of  the  brush,  should  not  be  nearer  the 
hair  in  the  brush,  th-an  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  if 
it  be  so  near  as  to  touch,  it  will  roll  the  cotton, 
and  defeat  our  intentions.  Near  the  mouth,  or  ex- 
tremity of  the  trunk,  the  upper  planking  is  ele- 
vated, which  makes  the  mouth  larger  ;  this  I 
have  found  by  experience  to  be  best.*  The  sliglit 
touches  of  the  pen  in  the  trunk,  shows  the  di- 
rection the  cotton  takes,  when  struck  down  from 
the  saws. 

Figure  7.  Shows  where  the  sliding  doors 
should  be  on  the  top  of  the  trunk  ;  they  can  be 
rabbited  in,  and  slide,  presenting  a  smooth  sur- 
face within.  It  is  necessary,  almost  every  day  to 
slip  these  doors,  and  sweep  the  screen,  as  n  damp 
■weather,  many  false  seed,  dirt  and  leaf  will  col- 

*  We  have  only  shown  a  portion  of  the  trunk, 
in  its  length,  of  course  the  slight  elevation,  at 
the  extremity  is  not  seen  in  our  cut. 
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lect  on  them  ;  and  if  not  taken  away,  will  be 
forced  into  the  co'ton  room. 

Figures.  Is  to  show  the  eddies  in  the  trunk 
below  the  screen.  The  screen  lays  on,  and  is 
supported  by  them.  The  term  eddies  I  have 
applied  to  tl\e  cross  boards,  which  form  twelve 
divisions.  These  partitions  break  the  current  of 
air  below  the  screen  ;  consequently,  very  little 
cotton  is  forced  below  it,  although  itaffordsevery 
opportunity  for  the  dirt,  leaf  and  false  seed  to  go 
down.  These  boards  should  be  about  a  foot  and 
a  half,  or  two  feet  apart. 

Figure  9.  Shows  a  door,  covering  two  ed'Hes.^ 
It'is  necessary  to  have  doors  to  all  that  part  of  the 
trunk,  underthe  screen,  so  that  itnvay  be  clean- 
ed out  occasiosally  ;  it  is  sufficient,  for  one  side 
of  the  trunk,  to  have  them;  and  as  I  have  be- 
g  in  with  one  doorto  cover  two,  so  it  may  be  con- 
ti  ued  ;  say,  six  doors  t»  twelve  eidies.  The 
side  of  the  trunk,  where  the  doors  are  to  be,  need 
not  come  lower,  than  half  an  inch  below  the 
screen,  as  the  doors  can  close  the  balance — these 
should  be  hung  by  hinges,  and  kept  in  place  by  a 
wood-:n  button. 

The  joints  of  the  doors  should  be  directly  oppo- 
site every  second  eddy,  so  that  no  air  can  escape 
from  one  eddy  to  another,  and  indeed  the  sheet- 
ing around  the  fan  or  brush,  and  the  trunk,  should 
be  airtight. 

This  trunk  is  supposed  to  be  20  or  24  feet 
in  length.  My  own  is  twenty-four  feet  ;  but 
if  there  v/as  sufficient  room,  I  would  have  it  for- 
ty- 

The  cotton  should  be  blown  into  a  room,  apart 
from  the  press  room,  to  prevent  it  from  attaching 
to  the  screws.  At  tlie  top  of  the  room,  into 
which  the  cotton  is  blown,  there  should  be  a  gar- 
ret, and  an  opening  in  it,  for  the  air  to  escape 
through,  as  it  will  carry  with  it,  a  great  quanti- 
ty of  dirt,  and  short  lint.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  turn  tlie  current  out  of  the  house  by  a  small 
trunk  put  tlirough  the  wall,  but  the  circulation 
of  the  air  without,  was  such,  as  to  keep  back 
the  dust,  and  lint,  and  soon  choak  the  conductor. 
This  lint  and  dust  should  be  got  rid  of,  as  it  is  ve- 
ry injurious  to  the  macliinery  of  factories. 

At  the  sides  of  the  gin  stand,  there  should  b'  ■ 
air  holes  of  about  12  or  13  inches,  cut  out  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  stand,  in  form  of  half  a  cylin- 
der, and  opposite  the  upper  half  of  the  brush  cy- 
linder, or  clearer,  as  this  is  the  only  way  that  air 
can  be  admitted  to  the  brush,  >vith  advantage — 
in  this  manner,  likewise,  the  greatest  quantity  of 
air,  will  be  generated.  It  is  evident,  that  a  brush 
serving  as  a  fan,  should  have  but  four  arms,  as 


At  each  end  of  this  board,  will  be  seen  repre- 
sentations or  end  views  of  the  board,  to  show  how- 
it  is  made,  and  a  hole  through  the  thick  part, 
with  a  bunch  of  hair  inserted.  Another  repre- 
sentation also  serves  to  show  how  the  board  is 
let  on,  and  screwed  to  the  arm. 

Figure  11.    Shows  how  the  screen  is  made. 
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One  slat  at  each  end  of  the  cross  sticks,  with 
holes  at  equal  distances  in  the  slats,  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  cross  sticks.  There  is  a  slat  to  sup- 
port the  sticks  in  the  middle.  This  stick  shoald 
be  nailed  to  this  middle  slat,  to  prevent  their 
springing  or  warping  out  of  a  true  line  ;  they 
should  be  regularly  spaced  at  such  distances 
apart,  as  to  suffer  a  cotton  seed  readily  to  drop 
through  ;  the  sticks  should  be  nearly  round,  heiiig 
a  little  flatted  at  bottom,  and  made  of  a  wood  that 
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■will  receive  a  good  polish.  My  own  are  made  of 
cherrv,  and  polished  with  sand  paper,  they  are 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  dian;eter.  I  have  given 
end  views  of  the  side  slats  ;  sharp  at  top,  so 
that  when  the  screen  is  laid  in  the  trunk,  they  ta- 
per gradually  from  the  sticks,  to  the  sides  of  the 
trunk,  and  no  trash  can  settle  on  them.  The 
middle  slat  is  rounding  on  the  top  edge,  for  the 
same  purpose  ;  they  can  be  made  of  plank,  one 
inch  thick,  and  three  broad. 

Figure  12,  in  the  above  cut,  gives  a  side  view 
of  the  eddy  boards,  that  are  to  extend  cross- 
wise of  the  trunk,  with  the  niches  on  top  of 
it,  for  the  lower  edges  of  the  slats  to  drop  in.  Up- 
on these  boards,  the  screen  will  rest  its  whole  ex- 
tent. An  end  view  is  also  presented  of  this 
board,  made  sharp  at  top,  to  prevent  tiash  from 
settling  on  it,  in  passing  through  the  sticks. 

Figure  13.  Is  to  give  a  front  view  of  one  bai- 
of  a  grate,  with  a  niche,  at  the  upper  shoulder,  to 
enable  us  to  take  out  the  false  seed. 


bent,  when  laid  with  steel  ;  this  can  be  done,  and 
iiardened,  after  being  bent. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  the 
score  of  puUies  ;  their  size  will  depend  on  the 
flifTerent  motions  ;  small  puUies  should  be  solid, 

'nd  large  ones  have  spokes,  each  should  be 
made  of  plank,  and  placed  so  as  to  preserve  the 
circle,  if  the  timber  should  shrink.  Tightening 
pullies  should  always  be  large;  their  axles  will 

icat  less,  and  also  enable  us  to  cause  the  band  to 
embrace  more  of  the  pulley  that  is  to  be  driven 
The  placing  of  the  puUies  depend  entirely  up- 
on the  form  of  the  stand.  My  gin  has  on  the 
right  end  of  the  rag  cylinder,  a  pulley,  c, 


The  roll  will  bring  up  the  tag  of  cotton  attach- 
ed to  the  false  seed,  onthebackof  the  grate,  to 
the  turn  at  Figure  2 ;  then  as  other  tags  come  on, 
the  preceding  ones  will  be  forced  on  to  the  niche, 
■when  they  can  either  be  removed  or  suffered  to 
drop.  If  they  drop,  they  will  be  stnpped  before 
they  reach  the  saws,  by  a  piece  of  leather,  that 
sets  off  from  the  wood,  in  a  direction  towards 
the  grate,  and  touches  it  ;  the  leather  will  yield 
to  the  passage  of  the  false  seed,  and  then  fall 
back  to  its  place  ;  this  piece  of  leather  is  noticed 
thus,  *  in  cut  numbered  one  to  nine.  Were  we 
to  have  the  niche  at  the  top  of  the  roll,  where 
the  grate  makes  a  sudden  turn  back,  the  false 
seed  would  be  brought  into  the  roll  again  ;  but  as 
the  ginner  has  time  to  remove  a  great  many, 
I  adpoted  the  plan  to  make  the  place  for  their 
removal  farther  back.  I  consider  this  form  of  a 
grate,  very  essential  in  a  point,  not  yet  noticed; 
■which  is,  that  it  enables  us  to  gin  much  faster  ; 
for  when  there  is  a  tag  of  cotton  throwing  up  the 
roll  just  above  the  saws,  preventing  them  from  ta- 
king as  much  cotton  along  with  them,  as  they 
■would  otherwise  do,  and  a  wad  of  false  seed  un- 
der and  between  the  grate,  the  saws  are  always 
robbed,  of  more  or  less  cotton,  in  their  passage. 
Where  the  saws  pass  the  grate,  as  above,  at  14, 
it  will  be  observed,  that  the  bars  of  the  grate 
slightly  narrow,  which  will  prevent  the  possibili- 
ty of  the   fibres  being   cut  or  broken. 

It  is  better  for  a  small  seed  to  escape,  than  for 
the  fibres  to  be  injured ;  and  as  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  keep  always  from  rubbing,  I  have  adopt- 
ed this  plan,  and  I  think  with  advantage  :  From 
the  upper  end  of  the  grates,  to  an  inch  below  the 
point,  where  the  saws  pass  through,  (saving  the 
niche,)  they  should  be  very  near  to  each  other  ; 
then  the  distance  between  them  .should  gradually 
■widen,  so  as  to  let  the  dirt,  leaf,  and  small  beards 
fall  readily  as  they  get  loose.  It  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance,  that  every  grate,  be- 
fore going  to  a  gin,  should  be  laid  with  steel  ;  a 
short,  thin  piece,  can  be  easily  welded  on  that 
part  of  the  grate,  where  the  saws  pass.  When 
this  is  done,  one  set  will  last  longer,  than  six  or 
eight  without  it.  I  have  never  known  a  gin  to 
prepare  cotton  as  well  the  second  and  third 
years,  as  the  first ;  and  the  reason  is  very  obvious : 
the  corner  of  the  grate,  wears  alittle,  and  as  soon  as 
this  is  done,  small  seeds  are  cruslied  and  carried 
through.    It  is  folly  to  say  a  grate  cannot  be  well 


of  11  inches ;  this,  coupled  to  a  drum  or  big  band 
wheel,  6,  of  8  feet  diameter,  drives  the  cylinder, 
and  is  tightened  by  a  pulley,  c,  3  feet  diameter  : 
at  the  other  end,  or  to  the  left  is  a  pulley,  d, 


of  26  inches,  which  is  coupled  to  the  brush  pul- 
ley, f,  of  a  little  more  than  4  inches  diameter, 
and  a  tightening  pulley  /,  of  20  inches  diameter, 
hung  in  a  sliding  frame  nearly  over  the  brush  pul- 
ley, which  keeps  the  band  to  a  necessary  degree 
of  tijhtness  by  a  weight  suspended  to  a  sweep, 
or  roller  and  lever. 


CIDER  ROYAL  AND  BARLEY  COFFEE. 

Georgt  Toil 
Feb.  8,  182: 


Vineyard,  near  Georgt  Town,  "> 
23,     5 


J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq, 

Dear  Sir, — I  observe  in  your  Farmer  of  yester- 
day, a  receipt  to  make  Cider  Oil,  as  you  call  it — 
1  have  some  doubts  that  the  person  who  furnished 
you  with  the  receipt,  is  ignorant  of  what  it  ex 
actly  is;  as  well  as  of  the  manner  of  making  it— 
I  have  seen  it  made  very  often  by  Germans,  and 
it  is  by  them  called  cider  royal;  and  by  putting 
sassafras,  or  any  thing  else  to  flavour  it,  I  am  cer- 
tain would  injure  it;  the  way  I  have  seen  it  made 
as  follows: 

To  make  Cider  Royal, 

Take  a  clean  well  hooped  cask,  and  burn  a  sul- 
phur match  in  it,  and  keep  the  bung  close  stop- 
ped for  about  two  hours;  then  put  in  four  gallons 
of  good  apple  or  cider  brandy  ;  then  take  four  gal- 
lons of  the  cider  immediately  from  the  press,  and 
put  it  to  the  brandy,  shaking  the  barrel  well  to 
absorb  the  sulphurous  gas,  (the  cider  ought  to 
be  strained  through  a  flannen,)  and  then  fill  the 
barrel  with  the  cider  before  any  fermentation  has 
taken  place,  and  bung  up  the  barrel  tight  imme- 
diately, and  put  it  in  a  cool  place,  and  rack  it  off 
in  March  following.  If  it  is  not  fine  when  rack- 
ed, it  may  be  fined  with  the  whites  of  eggs — and 
as  soon  as  quite  bright,  rack  it  again  into  a  clean 
cask  and  it  will  keep  for  years.  Some  persons  do 
not  sulphur  the  cask,  under  an  idea  that  it  produ- 
ces, head-ache ;  othcrsput  but  three  gallous  of  bran- 


dy, and  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  sugai^  to  it. 
it  is,  if  properly  made,  and  of  good  cider,  a  fine 
.  inous  beverage,  to  drink  in  summer,  when  dilut- 
ed with  water;  and  in  the  German  Counties  of 
t'ennsylvania,  it  was  the  favourite  drink,  when 
they  got  any  refreshment  at  taverns,  by  all  those 
persons  who  could  not  afford  to  get  wine.  Those 
persons  that  I  knew  most  famous  for  makng 
good  cider  royal,  put  rye  whiskey  to  it  instead  of 
brandy,  as  it  sooner  became  assimilated  to  the 
cider  and  vinous  than  brandy, ;  that  is,  it  was 
not  to  be  tasted,  when  brandy,  could  always  be 
discovered  by  a  nice  palate.  Brandy  put  to  cider 
or  wine  after  it  is  well  fermented,  never  loses  its 
flavour  in  either  cider  or  wine,  and  instead  of  be- 
coming vinous,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by  fei  mentation,  it 
is  only  branded  cider,  or  what  used  to  be  called, 
some  30  or  40  years  ago.  Samps ju  ;  which  was 
one  gill  of  brandy  or  other  spirits,  put  to  a  tank- 
ard of  cider,  which  always  produced  head  aches. 

You  also,  in  the  last  Farmer,  make  mention  of 
the  naked  Barley — I  remember  it  for  at  least  fif- 
ty years,  and  it  was  used  by  the  German  farmers 
of  a  part  of  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Frcde  ic'.  County,  Maryland,  to  make  coffee  of; 
and  I  recollect  of  hearing  it  spoken  of  as  infi- 
nitely superior  to  Rye,  as  to  its  flavour  and  salu- 
brity— But  I  do  not  recollect  of  seeing  any  of  it 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years ;  but  formerly  I  have 
seen  it  brought  to  York  Town,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Frederick  Town,  Maryland, -for  sale  by  the  name 
of  Coffeet  Bai  ley — The  Germans  call  it  "  Coffed- 
gerat." 

To  make  Barley  Coffee. 

Roast  It  in  the  manner  that  common  coffee  is 
roasted,  then  take  one  portion  of  coffee  to  about 
as  much  as  one  third  of  the  quantity  you  common- 
ly use  for  one  meal  ;  then  take  three  times  that 
quantity  of  the  roasted  barley  whole  (not  being 
ground)  and  boil  it  by  itself,  then  strain  it  through 
a  tin  strainer,  with  smaller  holes  tnan  a  cullin- 
der  ;  put  that  liquor  over  the  first  portion  of  cof- 
fee and  make  it  in  the  usual  manner. 

1  knew  a  very  respectable  Clergyman,  who  was 
fond  of  some  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  ; 
that  for  several  years,  I  was  acquainted  in  his  fa- 
mily, always  used  his  coffee  made  in  the  above 
manner — and  he  used  it,  because  he  thought  it 
an  improvement  on  foreign  coffee. 

P.  S. — I  have  called  on  a  German's  son,  new 
middle  aged,  who  says  he  has  often  assisted  his 
father  in  making  Cide;  Royal,  and  he  says,  that  uir 
receipt  for  making  it,  is  correct.  His  father  was 
famous  for  making  good  cider  royal  of  the  best 
quality.  He  himself,  attempted  this  last  year  to 
make  one  barrel  of  it,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  as 
hard  as  the  hardest  cider.  He  spoke  to  a  person 
who  makes  good  cider,  one  whom  he  could  depend 
on,  and  gave  him  an  extra  price  :  the  cider  was 
made  early  in  the  morning,  and  brought  to  him 
befere  9  o'clock;  he  immediately  drew  off  some 
of  the  cider,  and  put  to  it  ten  pounds  of  su- 
gar, and  four  gallons  of  apple  brandy,  and  bunged 
it  up  tight  immediately.  He  attributes  the  hard- 
ness tQ  a  fermentation  having  taken  place  before 
the  sugar  and  brandy  was  put  to  it,  instead  of  the 
sugar  and  brandy  being  put  in  the  cask  first. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

CELLERY. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  just  read  the  remark  in  your  paper  oo 
raising  cellery  ;  and  set  down  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  arrangement  of  his  plants,  when  fi- 
nally planted  out,  by  one  of  the  best  regular  scien- 
tific and  practical  gardeners  I  ever  knew  ;  his  ar- 
rangements were  such,  that  I  never  saw  a  vacant 
space  in  his  garden  ;  as  one  article  was  market- 
I  ing,  another  was  coming  forward  in  the  same 
[bed. 
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His  method  of  raising  cellery,  I  give  you  exact 
ly  as  I  saw  it,  and  noted  it  down  ;  but  you  may 
vary  it  by  making  more  rows  or  less,  at  your  own 
pleasure.  His  bed  or  trench  was  dug  by  hand, 
about  one  foot  deep,  and  five  feet  wide ;  well  ma_ 
nured  with  well  rotted  manure,  and  then  planted 
with  nine  rows  of  ccUery,  about  six  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  six  inches  distant,  as 
per  enclosi;d  plan*  :  by  this  method,  a  bed  fifty 
feet  long  and  five  feet  "wide,  contained  nine  hun- 
■dred  plants;  they  took  less  ground,  less  manure, 
and  one  third  only  of  the  necessary  covering  in 
winter,  that  the  single  rows  would  ;  and  if  water- 
ing wasneccssary,  once  passing  by  the  side  with  a 
watering  pot,  as  on  a  bed  of  a  single  row,  sufficed 
for  three  rows  ;  so  what  was  sufficient  for  three 
hundred  plants,  in  the  common  way,  did  here  do 
for  nine  hundred.  I  never  knew  him  fail,  and  I 
thought,  that  when  so  combined,  the  manure  and 
water  had  more  effect  than  the  lengthway.  I 
saw  three  beds  this  year,  so  managed  by  his  wi- 
dow, about  fifty  feet  each,  with  twelve  or  thir- 
teen rows  as  fine  as  any  I  ever  saw. 

The  manner  of  earthing  them  up  was  to  place 
two  planks  edgeways  across  the  bed,  and  between 
two  adjoining  rows,  and  putting  the  earth  between 
the  plants. 

With  respect  I  remain. 
Your  obedient  servant. 


Thus  you  may  extend  your  bed  to  any  length. 


DRAINING  AND  RECLAIMING  THE  VAL 
Dl  CHIANA,  NEAR  CORTONA,  IN  ITA- 
LY. 

"The  Knights  of  St.  Stephenhave  conquered 
a  large  part  of  this  vale  from  the  river  Chiana, 
which,  being  subject  to  floods,  had  formed  here 
an  immense  morass.  The  method  which  they 
employed,  is  called  a  Colmata,  and  seems  to  have 
been  known  in  the  Antonine  reigns.  It  consisted 
here  of  an  enclosure  of  stupendous  dikes,  which 
received  the  inundations,  and  confined  them  for  a 
while  on  the  morass.  When  the  river  had  fallen, 
this  water  was  sluiced  off  into  its  channel ;  but, 
during  its  stagnation  on  the  surface  enc'osed,  it 
had  left  there  a  deposite  of  excellent  earth  ;  and 
a  succession  of  such  deposites  has  given  solidity 
to  the  bog,  raised  it  above  the  level  of  ordinary 
floods,  and  converted  into  the  richest  arable.  By 
this  enterprise  has  the  Religion  of  St.  Stephen  de- 
servedly become  the  first  proprietor  of  the  plain; 
while  the  lands  immediately  round  Cortona  count 
more  masters  than  any  Township  in  Tuscany." 

Forsythe's  Remarks  on  Italy,  100. 


Note. — After  a  salt  marsh  has  been  complete- 
ly diked  in,  and  inclosed  from  the  inundations  of 
the  tide,  according  to  the  method  described  by  yl 
Chotanter,  in  No.  31,  Vol.  2,  of  this  paper,  it  might 
often  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer  too, 
when  not  charged  with  a  crop,  have  its  surface 
coated  over,  elevated  and  fertilized  by  this  Ita- 
lian Colmata.  There  are  few  salt  mar.shes  so  se- 
rludcd  as  not  to  admit  of  being  covered  by  the 
nuddy  streams,  from  the  adjacent  hills.  The  me- 
thod of  pouring  on  the  turbid  current,  when  re- 
quired, and  of  preventing  its  escape  for  a  while 
through  the  tide  trunk,  must  be  so  obvious,  as  to 
need  no  explanation.  Three  or  four  Colmata,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  would  add  as  many  inches  of  ele 
vation  to  its  surface,  besides  the  additional  soli- 
dity and  fertility. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    Of    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

A  Virginia  Farmer,  in  No.  47,  Vol.  3d.  of  your 
paper,  asks  for  information  on  the  best  course  to 
be  pursued  to  prevent  hogs  from  being  infested 
with  vermin,  and  how  to  destroy  the  vermin  after 
hogs  are  infested.  In  answer  to  this  inquiry 
I  will  state,  for  his  information,  a  method  which 
I  have  practised  with  success  in  removing  vermin 
from  hogs.  \\.  is,  to  tar  them.  The  operation  is 
performed  by  taking  a  small  mop,  and  rubbing  the 
tar  on  each  hog,  on  different  parts  of  the  body. — 
The  liee  will  leave  the  hogs  and  crawl  into  the 
straw  or  leaves  where  the  hogs  sleep.  These 
beds  should  be  burnt  two  or  three  days  after  the 
hogs  are  tarred — and  the  tarring  should  be  repeat- 
ed for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  as  often  as  once 
a  week,  so  as  to  destroy  the  young  vermin  which 
will  be  hatched  from  the  knits  on  the  hogs,  at  the 
time  of  tarring  them.  The  first  and  perhaps  second 
time,  to  add  a  little  brimstone  to  the  tar  is 
thought  advisable. 

Will  you  or  some  of  your  numerous  correspon- 
dents, inform  us  of  the  best  method  of  removing 
vermin  from  cattle,  sheep,  mules  and  horses — my 
sheep  and  cattle  are  very  badly  infested  with 
them  at  this  time.  They  are  an  insect  of  not  the 
twentieth  part  the  size  of  those  that  infest  hogs, 
but  infinitely  more  numerous,  and  when  a  sheep 
or  cow  becomes  infested  by  them,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  them  alive  through  the  winter. 
A  J^orth  Carolina  Fanner. 
March  12th,  1822. 

RUTA  BAGA, 

CULTIVATED  AS  A  SECOND  CROP. 

Albany,  JV.  York,  4th  January,  1823. 
Dear  Sir, 

My  improvement  in  the  ruta  baga  culture  con- 
sists in  growing  them  as  a  second  crop,  upon  a  clo- 
ver lay.  The  grass  is  cut  about  the  15th  or  20th 
of  June.  If  I  have  manure,  and  the  scrapings  of 
my  yards  will  always  afford  me  a  few  loads,  I 
take  about  a  dozen  carts  full  and  spread  it  upon 
an  acre.  The  ground  is  then  immediately  plough 
ed  well,  one  pound  of  seed  sown  broadcast  per 
acre,  and  harrowed  in  with  alight  harrow,  length- 
wise of  the  furrow.  A  single  thinning  and  clean- 
ing with  the  hoe,  is  all  the  further  attention  I  give 
them,  until  they  are  drawn  in  November.  My 
first  experiment  gave  me  a  product  of  six  hun- 
dred bu.shels.  They  should  be  thinned  to  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  twelve  inches;  and  for  tliis  ope- 
ration a  skim  hoe  of  the  required  width  has  a  de- 
cided preference  over  the  coaimon  hoe.  Tlie 
siuDble  and  roots  of  the  clover  decompose  rapid- 
ly, afford  nutriment  and  moisture,  and  render  the 
soil  friable  and  light. 

I  am,  dear  sir  yours,  &c. 
John  S.  bKiNNEB,  Esc^  J.  B***. 


PORCELAIN  CLAY. 

The  proprietors  of  an  extensive  bed  of  what 
competent  judges  hav«  pronounced  to  be  genuine 
porcelain  clay,  are  desirous  of  obtaining  some 
particular  information  concerning  the  same.  Un- 
der the  belief,  that  either  the  editor  of  the 
American  Farmer  himself,  or  some  of  his  intel- 
ligent correspondents,  can  furnish  the  desired  in- 
formation, the  following  enquiries  are  respectful- 
ly submitted. 

Is  there  at  this  time,  in  the  United  States,  a 
manufactory  for  converting  this  kind  of  clay  in- 
to waies  :■ 

What  would  be  the  probable  cost  of  such  an 
establishment — the  expenses  in  carrying  it  on — 
and  can  persons  be  procured  in  this  country,  who 
understand  the  business  * 

Answers  to  these  enquiries,  as  well  as  any  other 
information  connected  with  the  subject,  will  be 
thankfully  received.  C.  F. 

Rowan  County,  f  .V.  C.)  28th  January,  1823. 

FROM  POULSOn's  AMERICAN  DAILY  ADVERTISER. 

MODE  OF  BURNING  CLAY  FOR  MA- 
NURE, AND  WARMING  A  HOUSE  AT 
THE  SAME  TIME,  viz: 
Take  a  quantity  of  clay,  as  many  cart  loads  as 
is  wanted,  and  make  it,  with  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter, to  the  same  consistence  as  that  used  for 
bricks;  only  there  is  no  occasion  of  mixing  any 
loam  with  it;  and  for  the  sake  of  having  the  clay 
in  a  convient  form,  a  mould  may  be  made  the 
same  width  as  a  brick  mould,  and  half  the  length; 
then  fill  this  mould  half  full  of  the  worked  clay, 
and  put  a  handful  of  spent  Tanners'  bark  or  small 
chips,  over  the  clay,  and  fill  the  mould  full,  so 
that  the  clay  will  be  over  and  under  the  tan,  or 
chips  ;  and  when  dry  it  is  fit  for  the  fire  ;  in  this 
way  the  tan  or  chi))s,  when  the  clay  is  heated 
red  hot,  become  combined  or  converted  into  soot, 
which  makes  a  fine  manure  for  cold  clay  lands. — 
The  grates  used  for  burning  Lehigh  or  Schuylkill 
coal,  would  be  admirably  adapted  for  this  mode 
of  burning  clay,  as  they  have  a  strong  draught, 
especially  when  the  blower  is  put  on ;  and  there 
is  no  occasion  for  more  coal  than  is  just  sufficient 
te*  completely  destroy  its  adhesiveness. 

It  is  presumed  this  mode  of  burning  clay  would 
very  much  diminish  the  expense  of  coal,  and  a 
boy  could  make  it  up  in  the  form  proposed. — 
Count  Rumford  recommended  using  clay,  incor- 
porated with  charcoal,  and  formed  into  balls,  for 
fuel ;  but  charcoal  is  expensive,  and  tan  may  be 
got  very  low  in  the  Summer  season,  though  dry 
weeds,  or  chips,  are  as  good. 

A  Lover  of  Improvements. 
Philadelphia,  January  2Zd,  1823. 

WILD  SHEEP  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  specimen  of  the 
wool  of  the  Ovis  Montana  Americana,  brought 
from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers.  This  wool, 
in  fineness,  softness,  and  delicacy,  resembles  that 
of  the  Cashmere  goat,  from  which  the  beautiful 
shawls  of  that  name  are  made.  We  learn  on  the 
authority  of  a  gentleman,  who  has  traversed  the 
Rocky  Mountains  from  the  north  branch  of  the 
Columbia  to  the  Athapeycow,  that  numerous 
flocks  of  these  sheep  inhabit  that  region.  No 
doubt  is  t  ntertained  that  this  animal  may  be  do- 
mesticated, and  its  fleece  wrought  i..to  fabrics, 
which  will  rival  in  richness  and  beauty,  the  far- 
famed  productions  of  the  east.  The  French  gov- 
ernment have  recently  imported  several  hundreds 
of  Cashmere  goats  from  their  native  region, 
which  thrive  well  in  France,  and  promise   to  be 
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mrce  of  great  national  wealth,  We  hope  thislen,  and  afford  him  at  least  a  hope  of  better  times, 
ujiible  evaiiiple  will  be  followed  by  the  govern-  is  still  a  problem  unsolved  M:o  unsolveable.  I  he 
ent  of  the  United   States;  and  that  measures  Sands,  this  day,   were  again   compk-tely  crowded 


a  son 
laudi 


will  be  taken,  through  the  agency  of  the  enter 
prisinc  officers  of  our  army  stationed  on  the  Mis- 
souri,"to  ■  "cnre  a  number  of  these  curious  and 
valuable  :utinials.  Perhaps  it  would  be  worth  the 
expense  to  send  an  exploring  party,  specially  fo; 
that  obiect.  A  skin  of  this  animal  is  deposited 
in  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  in  this  city,  and 
was  presented  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  Esq. 

A'ew  York  Pafier. 


A  FINE  HEIFER. 
Mr.  Lewis  Davis  of  Hopewell  Township,  Cum- 
berland county,  Pennsylvania,  slaughtered  on  the 
8th  inst.  a  heifer  aged  3  years  9  months  and  15 
days  ;  raised  and  fattened  by  himself,  which 
weighed  as  follows  : 

Quarters,  650    lbs. 

Rough  Tallow,  152i  lbs. 

Hide,  83    lbs. 

Total,  n85jlbs. 


FARMER'S    NOTICE. 

Keep  your  children  at  school  if  possible,  and 
take  care  not  to  find  fault  against  the  school-ma.s- 
ter  in  their  presence.  Some  people  are  always 
complaining  of  the  schoohmaster  or  mistress, 
Let  the  scliool  be  ever  so  well  kept  they  will  be 
dissatisfied.  If  your  children  complain,  ten  chan 
ces  to  one  they  are  in  the  wrong;  and  should  you 
wish  to  injure  them,  you  cannot  do  it  more  effec 
tually  than  to  join  with  them  against  their  mas- 
ter. 

It  is  time  you  should  get  wood  for  the  coming 
year.  Have  your  sled  in  good  order  ;  and  im- 
prove the  sledding  when  you  have  it.  Keep  youv 
cattle  well — it  is  a  poor  plan  that  some  farmers 
have,  of  starving  their  cattle  in  order  to  sell  hay 
in  the  spring.  Have  you  not  an  old  horse  which 
is  not  worth  keeping  ?  Do  not  let  another  wint 
find  him  on  your  hands:  give  him  to  the  crowsA 

It  would  be  well  to  see  about  getting  a  good 
supply  of  fencing  stufl".  There  is  notliing  that 
shows  the  thrifty  farmer  to  better  advantage  than 
his  fences.  If  your  fences  are  poor,  you  hazard 
the  loss  of  all  your  crops. 

Is  your  threshing  done  ?  If  so,  you  can  spend 
those  days  which  are  stormy,  still  to  advantage 
Get  all  your  farming  tools  in  order — your  yokes, 
bows,  ax  helves,  shovels,  carts,  &c.  &c.  A  good 
farmer  will  not  find  much  idle  time.  Remember 
that  the  hand  of  diligence  defeateth  want ;  pros- 
perity and  success  are  the  industrious  man's  at- 
tendants. 


'      EXTRAORDINARY  CALF. 

On  the  30th  ult.  a  calf,  only  three  months  old, 
fed  by  Mr.  Robert  Hope  farmerin  Dike,  was  kill- 
ed by  Mr.  William  Halliday,  flesher  in  Moffat, 
the  gross  weight  of  which  was  29st  ylbs. — 141b.  to 
tlie  stone,  viz — 

Four  qua  ters      ...       22st     121b. 
Head  and  feet         -         -         -       2         0 
Hide  and  tallow        -        -        -  4        11 


with  cattle,  and  altogether,  the  buppiy  might  be 
said  to  exceed  that  of  any  corresponding  Octo- 
ber market  for  some  j  ears  past.  As  this  is 
the  season  whcH  the  farmers  lay  in  their  winterers, 
a  good  many  beeves,  of  course,  changed  masters; 
but  the  prices  left  the  seller  nothing  to  boast  of 
Cattle  bought  3  or  4  months  ago,  so  far  from  re- 
paying the  expense  of  feeding,  were  in  many  in- 
stances disposed  of  at  dead  loss,  and,  in  otiiers, 
driven  home  in  the  foilorn  hope  of  find.ng  a  bet- 
ter market.  Small  Highland  bullocks  were  sold 
at  from  30s.  to  45».  per  head  ;  good  two  year  olds 
from  £3  to  £4  10s.  and  five  guineas;  and  excel- 
lent three  year  olds  at  £7  10s.  Indeed,  last  week, 
the  very  best  lot  of  bullocks  in  the  market — and 
beautiful  cattle  they  were — only  brought  Ji7  4s. 
per  head.  The  principal  dealers  "  hung  back" 
till  near  the  "  fag  end"  of  the  market,  and  then, 
we  believe,  excellent  bargains  were  got  from  di 
vers  farmers,  who  had  no^.hing  else  for  it — who 
must  meet  "the  laird,"  or  the  laird's  factor,  in  a 
few  days,  and  who  know  that  to  go  empty  handed 
is  not  the  best  way  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  rent, 
JLondon  /lafier. 


PUBLISHED    IN    THE  AMERICAN     FARMER,  BY  OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

Prince  Georges  County,  January  6l/i,  1823. 
A  report  of  the  Tobacco  Inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  the  Queen  Anne  Inspection  Ware- 
house, during  the  quarter  commencing  on  the 
seventh  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  ending  the  sixth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


FLAX  DKFSSING  MACHINE. 
Vi'ehave  been  told  by  ov-  friend.  Mr.  J.  M.  Ely 
of  New- York,  who  has  just  returned   from  Eng- 
land, "  that  whilst  he  was  in  London,  he   visited 
'  Mr.  Brindley's  establishmeirt,  where    he    saw 
'  Flax  in  the  various  stages  of  its   dressing,  and 
'  was  informed  that  Mr.  Brindley  had    invented 
"a machine,  the  specification  of  which  ne  had 
"  not  filed,  but  which  he  says  he   will  warrant 
shall  accomplish  all  tliat  can   be  desired.     The 
old  machines  he  is   confident  will  be    entirely 
superceded." 


PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  v^iheat,  $7  25 — Howard  st. 
Superfine,  §6  87J— Wharf,  do.  6  12J— Wheat, 
white,  gl  35  to  i  40— Red  do.,  $1  32  to  1  35 — 
Rye.  71  to  75  cents — Corn,  60  to  62  cts. — 
Oats,  35  to  37 J  cents— Beef,  live  cattle,  $5- 
to  ^5  50  per  cwt. — -Beef,  8  cents  per  lb. 
— Bacon,  round,  10  to  11  cts. — Pork  $4  50 
to  5  50  per  c  lb.  6  to  8  cts.  per  lb. — Mutton,  S 
to  6  cts.  p'er  lb. — Beans,  ,^1  37i  to  1  50 — Peas,. 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  $8 — 
Orcliard  Grass  do.  $3 — Herds' Grass  do.  g3 — 
Timothy  do.  §5- Millet,  $2— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Wliiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  34  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings, 
No.  1,  ^3  62J  per  bbl. — No.  2,  $3  374 — Eine 
salt  SO  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  75 — 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb. — Eggs,  25  cts.  per  doz. 
— Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  $1 — Geese,  37i  to  50  cts. 
Chickens,  $2  per  doz. — Straw,  ^10  per  ton- 
Hay,  §16  to  17. 

vIaryland  Tobacco — Not  in  great  demand, 
prices  same  as  before. 


Number  in- 
spected. 


Domes- 
tic 
growth. 


68 


Number  de 
livered. 


Growth 
not  of 
this 
state. 


Rein- 

spect- 


Total. 


hhds. 
68 


WELLS  &  TYLER,  Inspectors, 

Queen  ^Inne  Warehouse. 
Treasury  Office,   Annapolis,   February 
11th,  1823. 

7 rue  cofty  fro?n  the  original  rejiort  on  Jile  in 
this  oljice. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 

Pice  Glue. — Ar.  elegant  cement  may  be  made 
from  flour,  which  is  at  present  used  for  that  pur- 
pose in  China  and  Japan.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
mix  the  rice  fiour  intimately  with  cold  water,  and 
gently  simmer  it  over  the  fire,  wlien  it  readily 
forms  a  delicate  and  durable  cement. 
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Cattle  Market  Oct.  30. — As  we  do  not  happen 
K  belong  to  th*:  family  of  croakers,  we  would 
much  rather  be  excused  from  the  disagreeable 
task  of  reporting  the  wetk^y  state  of  our  cattle 
market.     For  a  long  time  past,  every  succeding 


"mim  wAmm^)!^^ 


BALTIMORE,   FRIDAY,  FEURUAKY    21,    182 


NAKED  OR  NORTHERN  BARLEY. 

A  few  bushels  of  the  above  for  sale  at  Robert 
Sinclair's,  EUicott-street,  near  Pratt  street  wharf. 
Price  ,54.  For  a  description  of  this  grain,  see 
.\merican  Farmer  No.  46,  Vol.  4.  This  grain  is 
well  adapted  to  our  climate,  as  has  been  well 
proved  by  the  gentleman  wlio  raised  it  in  Harford 
county,  iiaving  commenced  a  few  years  ago,  with 
a  few  grains. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ilT*  Complete  sets  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
ols.  ot  the  "  American  Far.mer,"  new  and  cor- 
rected Editions,  can  be  had  of  the  following  per- 
sons ;  price  of  which,  bound,  §5  per  vol.  or  g4 
in  Sheets  : — 
M.  CAREY  &  SONS  and  E.  LITTELL,  Phi- 

ladetjihia. 
W.  A.  COLMAN,  .A'e'UJ-York. 
WELLS  &  LILLEY,  Boston. 
WM.  F.  GRAY,  Predericksburg. 
PETER  COTTOM,  Ric/nnond,  Fa. 
RICHARD  COTTOM,  Petersburg. 
E.  TH.VYER,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
JOSEPH  GALES,  Raleigh,  .W  C. 
W.  F.  REDDING,  special  agent,  now  journey-* 

ing  through  the  Southern  States. 

The  fourth  volume,  now  publishing,  can  be 
forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on 
application  being  made,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to 

J.  S.  SKINNER,  Baltimore. 


itT"  .\merican  Senna. — We   have   received! 
samples  of  the  leaf,  and  seed  of  Senna,  cultiva-l'''"'""'-''!  c 


Fnrfay  at  Kl  l>t"r  :ii 

ted   in  Alabama.     It    has   been  used  in   familiesl    and  li.lvid.     sin-us  Uditimoi 

Job   FnnlMii!   is  ewcutcd 
for  Pi'iiiriiig 


Wednesday  has  been   worse  than  another;  and  there,  and  considered  as  good  as  the  Alexaudrial    »'"' 
when  the  farmer's  prospects  are  to  begin  to  bright- ,  Senna  \   *}!"' 


iin,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNER,  Ecli. 
the  Noi-th  West  i-oniui-  of  Miirket 

wlieivevt-o'  (lusL-ri|>liOii  ot  Hook 
til  nea;iiess  aiid   doijaith— Orders 

Binding,  with  prttper  diriH:tKms 


projniitly  attended  to,  addressed  to  J.  Kobiitsoii,  Baltimore, 


No.  49. — Vu-L.  4. 


AMERICAN  FARMER.— Baltimoue    28th  Febiiuary.  18?3. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FRUITS. 

Fro/ioifation,  Planting,  Cultivation. 


LIST  OF  FRUITS. 
•^09.  Having  in  tlic  t'ormc-r  parts  of  this  Chap- 
ter, treated  of  the  propagation,  planting,  and 
cultivation  of  all  fruit  treen  (the  grape  vine  only 
excepted)  it  would  remain  forme  merely  to  give 
a  List  of  the  several  fruits;  to  speak  of  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  each  ;  and  of  the  mode  of  preser- 
vinji  them  ;  but  the  stocks  and  pruning-  vary,  in 
some  cases;  and,  thcrcfoie,  as  I  go  along,  I  shall 
have  to  speak  of  them.  Before,  however,  I  enter 
on  this  Alphabetical  List,  let  me  observe,  that 
only  a  part  of  the  fruits  mentioned  in  it  are  pro- 
posed to  be  raised  in  the  garden  ;   and  that  the 


decks  of  the  ship  ;  and,  is  it  any  wonder,  tliat  a  j  in  the  year  1300.  They  are  now  giowing  there, 
barrel  of  Jiomace,  instead  oi  afifiUs,  arrive  at  i  in  the  gardens  of  the  two  Messrs  Paul's.  Cut- 
Liverpool  or  Lor.doii  ?     If,  instead  of  this  care- '  tings  from  them  liivc  been   cariicd  and  used  as 


grafts  all  round  the  country.  During  the  few 
days  that  I  was  at  Mr.  James  Paul's,  in  1817, 
several  persons  came  for  grafts  :  so  that  these 
trees  must  be  pretty  famous.  The  fruit  is  large, 
thin  skinned,  small  stone,  and  fine  colonr  and 
flavour,  and  the  tree  grows  freely  and  in  beau- 
liful  form.  For  Pruning  see  Peach.  To  //re- 
serve cherries  gather  them  luit/iout  bruizing  ; 
take  oft'  the  tails  ;  lay  them  in  the  sun  or  on  dry 
deal  boards  ;  when  quite  dry,  put  them  by  in 
bags  in  a  dry  place.  They  form  a  variety  in  the 
tart-making  way. 

304  CHESNUT.— This  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  woods ;  and,  as  to  its  fruit  I  have  only  to 
say,  that  the  American  is  as  much  better  than 
the  Spanish  as  the  tree  is  a  finer  tree. — To  /ire- 
servf  chesnuts,  so  as  to  have  them  to  sow  in  the 
spring,  or  to  eat  through  the  winter,  you  must 
put  them  into  a  box,  or  barrel,  mixed  with,  and 
covered  over  by,  fine  dry  sand.  If  there  be  mag- 
gots in  any  of  the  chesnuts,  they  will  work  up 
through  the  sand,  to  get  to  air  ;  and,  thus,  you 
have  your  chesnuts  sweet  and  sound  and  fresh. — 
To  know  whether  chesnuts  will  grow,  toss  them 
into  water.     If  they  s':vi?n,  they  will  not  grow. 

05.  CRANBERRY.— This  is  one  of  the  best 
fruits  in  the  world.  All  tarts  sink  out  of  sight, 
in   point  of    merit,   when   compared   with   that 


less  work,  the  apples  were  gathered  (a  iveek  be- 

jorc  ri/ir  ;J  not  bruised  at  all  in  the  g.Uhering  ; 

laid  in  the  sun,  onboai'ds  or  cloths,  three  days,  to 

let  til e  watery   particles  evaporate   a  little;  put 

into  barrels  with  fine-cut  straw-chaff,  in    such  a 

way  as  tliat  no  apple  touched  another;  carefull)' 

carried  to  the  ship  and  put  on  board,  and  as  care- 
fully landed  ;  if  this  were  the  mode,  one  barrel. 

though  it  would  contain   o\\\y  half  the   (juantily, 

would  sell  for  as  much  as,  upon    an  average,    ta- 
king in  loss  by  total   destruction,  twenty    barrels 

sell  for  now.     On  the  deck  is  tliebest  part  of  the 

ship  for  apples ;  l)ut,  if  managed   as  I  have  di- 
rected AtVTOfcn  rfcC((-«  would  do  very  well. — In  the 

keejiing  of  apples  for  market,  or  for  home  use, 

the  same  precautions  ought  to  be  observed  as   to 

gathering  and  laying  out  to  dry  ;  and,  perhaps, 
rO  trees,  shown  in  the  P/u^e  I,  are  intended  to,  to  pack  in  the  satne  way  also  is  the  best  mode 
mark  the  places,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  form,  that  can  be  discovered.  Dried  .4/iJiles  is  an  arti- 
of  6  Apple  trees,  6  Apricots,  G  Cherries,  6  Nec-!cle  of  great  and  general  use.  Every  body  knows, 
tarjnes,  30  Peaches,  6  Pears,  and  10  Plums  ;  and  |  that  the  apples  are  peeled,  cut  into  about  eight 
that  the  trelises,  on  the  Southern  sides  of  Plats,  pieces,  tlie  core  taken  out,  and  the  pieces  put  in 
No.  8  and  9,  are  intended  to  mark  the  placesfor  the  sun  till  they  become  dry  and  tougli.  They 
4  Grape-%'ines,  there  being  another  Plate  to  ex-  are  then  put  by  in  bags,  or  boxes,  in  a  dry  place, 
plain  more  fully  the  object  and  dimensions  of  this  But,  the  flesh  of  the  apple  does  not  change  its 
trelis  work.  \nalure  in  the  drying  ;  and  therefore,  the  Jinest, 

300.     APPLE.— Apples  are  usually  grafted  on  and  not  the  coarsest,  apples  should  have  all    this 
crab  stocks  (See  Paragraph  281  ;)  but,  when  you,  trouble  bestowed  upon  tliem. 

do  not  want  the  trees  to  grow  tall  and  large,  it  j  301.  APRICOT. — This  is  a  very  delightful!  made  of  the  American  Cranberry.  There  is 
is  better  to  raise  storks  from  the  seed  of  somejfmit.  It  comes  earlier  than  the  peach;  and  little  dark  red  thing,  about  as  big  as  a  large  pea, 
Apple  not  much  given  to  produce  large  wood. —  :some  like  it  better.  It  is  a  hardier  tree,  bears  as  sent  to  England  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
Perhaps  the  Fall-Pippin  seed  may  be  as  good  as 'well  as  the  peach,  and  the  green  fruit,  when  the  is  called  a  Cranberry  ;  but,  it  does  not  resemble 
any.  When  you  have  planted  the  tree,  as  di-isi?,eof  a  hickory-nut,  makes  a  very  good  tart. —  the  American  in  taste  anymore  than  in  bulk. — 
rected  in  Paragraphs  283  to  289,  and  when  the '  When  ripe,  or  nearly  ripe,  it  makes  a  better  pie  It  is  well  known  that  this  valuable  fruit  is,  in 
time  comes  for  shortening  the  head,  cut  it  off  so  than  the  peach  ;  and  the  tree,  when  well  raised,  many  parts  of  this  country,  spread  over  the  low 
as  to  leave  only  five  or  sixjoints  or  buds.  These  planted  and  cultivated,  will  last  a  century. —  lands  in  great  profusion  ;  and  that  the  mere 
will  send  out  s/joo?«,  which  will  become  limbs. —  Apricots  are  budded  or  grafted  upon /i/iim  srtc/ts,;  gathering  of  it  is  all  that  bountiful  nature  re- 
The  tree  will  be  what  they  call,  in  England,  a  or  upon  stocks  raised  from  Apricot-stones.  Thev  quires  at  our  hands. — This  fruit  is  preserved  all 
dwarf  standard  ;  and,  of  this  description  are  to, do  not  bear  so  soon  as  the  peach  by  9ne  year. —  the  year,  by  stewing  and  ])utting  into  jars,  and 
be  all  the  70  trees  in  the  garden.  As  to  pruning^  Foi-  the  pruning  of  them  see  Peach— There  are  when  taken  thence  is  better  than  currant  jelly. — 
see  Peach  ;  for,  the  pruning  of  all  these  dwarf  many  sorts  of  4ja-icot-i,  some  come  earlier,  some  The  fruit,  in  its  whole  state,  laid  in  a  heap,  "in  a 
standards  is  nearly  the  same. — The  sorts  of  Ap-  ;are  larger,  and  some  finer  than  others.  It  may  dry  room,  will  keep  sound  and  perfectly  good  for 
pies  are  numerous,  and  every  body  knows,  pretty  be  suflu  lent  to  n^me  the  Brussels,  the  More-  six  months.  It  will  freeze  and  thaw  and  freeze 
well,  which  are  the  best.  In  my  garden  I  should  /»ar^,  and  the  yVrA'cv.  The  first  carries  most  and  thaw  again  without  receiving  any  injury.  It 
only  have  six  apple  trees;  and,  therefore  they  fruit  as  to  number;  but,  the  others  are  hirger'may,  if  you  choose,  be  kept  in  water  all  the 
should  be  of  the  finest  for  the  season  at  which  and  of  finer  flavour.  Perhaps  two  trees  of  each  wliile,  without  any  injury.  I  received  a  barrel 
they  are  eaten.  The  earliest  apple  is  the  y«;;«-  of  these  sorts  would  be  the  most  judicious  selec-  in  England,  mixed  with  water,  as  good  and  as 
ting,  \.'he  nc^tWie  Summer  Peurmain.  Besides  tion  I  have  heard  that  the  yy/;?7coc  does  not  f/o,  fresh  as  I  ever  tasted  at  New  Yqrk  or  Phila- 
these  1  would  have   a  Doctor-u/ijile,  a  Pall-Pi/i-  in  this  country  !     That  is  to  say,   I   suppose,   it  delphia. 

fiin,  a  A'ewtoivn  Pi/ijiin  and  a  Greening.  Tiiel  will  not  flo  of  its  own  acco^l,  like  a  peach  byl  306.  CURRANT. — There  are  red,  white  &nA 
quantity  would  not  be  very  large,  that  six  trees,  having  the  s^one  7?««i'  upon  the  ground,  which!6tocX-,  all  well  known.  Some  persons  like  one 
would  produce;  yet  it  would  be  considerable,  and' it  certainly  will  not  ;  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  |  best,  and  some  another.  The  propagation  and  cul- 
the  quality  would  be  exquisitely  fine.  I  would  icon. mended  for  refusing  to  rfo  in  this  way.  But,  I  tivaiior.  of  all  the  sorts  are  the  same.  The  currant 
not  suflTcr  too  great  a  number  of  fruit  to  remain  i pi  operly  niai'aged,  I  know  it  will  do,  for  I  nev-|tree  is  propagated  from  cuttini^s  ;  and  the  cut- 
on  the  tree;  and  I  would  be  bound  to  have  the  |er  tasted  finer  Apricots  than  I  have  in  America  ;  Itings  are  treated  as  has  been  seen  in  Para- 
three  last-named  sorts  weighing,  on  an  average,  [and,  indeicl,  who  can  believe  that  it  will  not  dojgraph  276.  When  the  tree  has  stood  two  years 
12  ounces.  I  have  seen  a  Fall-Pippin  that  i  in  a  countr;. ,  where  there  are  no  blights  of  fruit  iin  the  Nursery,  plant  it  where  it  is  to  stand  ;  and 
VM.ighed  fiy;oii"rf. — To  /irwerTC  apples,  in  theii-jtrees  worth  speaking  of,  and  where  melons  ri  take  care  that  it  has  only  ci;;c  s;c/«.  Let  no  limbs 
whole  state,  observe  this,  \.\\s.X.  frost  does  not  |  pen  to  sMch  perfection  in  the  natural  ground  and 
much  injure  them  provided  they  be  kept  in  ?o<(i/|almost  without  care  ? 

du.kness  during  the  frost  and  until  they  be  used, ;  302.  BARBERRY.— This  fruit  is  well  known, 
and  piovided  they  be  perfectly  f/ry  when  put, The  tree,  or  shrub,  on  which  it  grows  is  raised 
away.  If  ])ut  together  in  large  parcels,  and  kept  from  the  6rf(/,  or  from  suckers,  or  layers  Its 
from  the   frost,  they   heat,  and    then  they  ?-o/ ;  j  place  ought  to  be   in  the  South  Border;  for,  the 

hot  sun  is  rather  against  its  fruit  giowing  large. 
3.      CHERRY — Cherries  are    budded  or 

grafted  upon  stocks  raised  from  cherry-stou'S  of 

any  sort.     If  you  want   the  tree  tall  and    large, 

the  stock   shoidd  come    from    the   small   black 

cherry  tree  that  grows   v/ild  in   the   woods.     If 

you  want  it  dwarf  sow  the  stones  of  a  morello  or 

a  May-Duke.     The  sorts   of  cherries  are    veiy 

..umerous;  but,   the   six   tites   for  my    garden 

should  be,  ail/ai/-c/ifrry,  2.  May-duke,  a  black- 

!:eart,  a   whitr-heurt,  and   two   bigcroons.    Tin 

■our  former  are  well  known  in   America,    but    i 

iiever  saw  but  two  trees  of  the   last,   and  those  ! 

'  sent  from  England  to  Busleton,  iu   Pennsylvania 


anri^  those  of  tliem  that  happen  not  to  rot,  lose 
thtir  flavour,  become  vapid,  and  are,  indeed  gooil 
foi  little.  This  is  the  case.wi'.h  the  Newtown 
Pippins  that  are  sent  to  Knglavd,  which  are  half 
lest  by  rot,  while  the  remainder  are  poor  taste- 
less stuff,  very  little  better  than  the  English  ap- 
ples, the  far  greater  part  of  which  are  either 
sour  cr  mawkish.  The  apples,  thus  sent,  h.ive 
every  possible  disadvantage.  \'\\i^)'  iwe  guthern! 
carelessly  ;  tossed  into  basktis  and  tumbled  into 
barrels  at  once,  and  without  any  packing  stul1 
between  them  ;  the  barrels  are  Runginio  and  oi' 
of  wagons  ;  the\  are  roHeci  along  upon  pa\  t 
n.ents  ;  they  are  put  in  the  hold,  or  between  the 


come  out  to  grow  nearer  than  six  inches  of  the 
ground.  Prune  the  tree  every  year.  Keep  it 
Ihin  of  wood.  Keep  the  middle  open  and  the 
I'.nibs  extended;  and  when  these  get  to  about 
three  feet  in  length,  cutoff,  es'ery  winter,  all  the 
last  year's  shoots,  if  you  do  not  attend  to  this, 
the  tree  will  be  nothing  but  a  great  bunch  of  twigs, 
and  you  will  have  very  little  fruit.  Cultivate 
and  m  inure  the  ground  as  for  other  fruit  trees. 
See  paragraphs  289  to  296.  In  this  country  the 
currant  requires  shade  in  summer.  If  exposed 
to  the  full  sun,  the  fruit  is  apt  \-y  become  too  sour. 
Plant  it  therefore,  in  the  South  Border. 

307.  FIG. — There  are  several  sorts  of  Figs, 
but  all  would  ri/un  in  this  country.  The  only 
ditflculty  must  be  to  ];roteet  the  trees  in  winter, 
which  can  hardly  be  done  without  covering  pret- 
ty closely.  Figs  are  raised  either  from  cuttings 
or  layers,  which  are  treated  as  other  cuttings  and 
layers  are.    See   Paragraphs  275  and  277.    Tli'e 
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fig  is  a  mawkifih  thing  at  best ;  and,  amongst  such 
quantities  of  fine  fruit  as  this  country  produces, 
it  can,  from  mere  curiosity  only  be  thought  worth 
raising  at  all,  and  especially  at  great  trouble. 

308.  FILBEIiD— Thisisasortof  Xut  oblong 
in  shape,  very  thin  in  the  shell,  and  in  Havour  as 
much   superior  to  the  common  nut  as  a  Water- 
melon is  to  a  pumpkin.    The  American  nut  tree  is 
a  c/j-flTy/shrub.     The  filberd  is  a  tall  one,  and  will, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  reach  the  height 
of  thirty  feet.     I   never  saw  any  Filberd  trees  in 
this  country,  except  those  that  I   sent  from  Eng- 
land in   1800.     They  were    six   in  number,  and 
they  are  now  growing  in  the  garden  of  the   late 
Mr.  James  Paul,  of  Lower  Dublin  Township,  in 
Philadelphia  county.     I  saw  them  in  1817,  when 
they  were,  I  should  suppose,   about  20  feet  high. 
They  had  always  borne,  I  was  told,  very   large 
quantities,    never   failing.      Perhaps  five  or  six 
bushels  a  year,  measured  in  the  husk,  a  produce 
very  seldom  witnessed  in  England;  so  that,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  climate  is  extremely  favour- 
able to  them.     Indeed  to  what,  that   is   good  for 
man,  is  it  not  favourable  ?— The   Filberd  is  pro 
pagated  from  layers  or  from  suckers,  of  which  lat- 
ter it  sends  forth  great  abundance.  The  layers  are 
treated  like  other  layers  (See  Paragraph    276), 
and  they  very  soon  become  trees.    The  suckers 
are  also  treated  like  other   suckers.     (See  Para- 
graph 277);  but   layers  are   preferable,  for   the 
reasons  before  stated. — This  tree  cannot  be  pro- 
pagated from  seed  to  bear  Filberds.     The  seed, 
if  sown,  will  produce  trees  ;  but,  those  trees  will 
bear  poor   thick- shelled  nuts,   except   it    be  by 
mere  accident.     It  is  useful  to  know  how  to  ^ire- 
serve  the  fruit  ;  for  it  is  very  pleasant  to  have  it 
all  the  winter   long.      Always    let     the    filberds 
hang  on  the  tree  till  guite   ripe,  and  that   is  as- 
certained toy  their  coming  out  of  the  husk  without 
any  effort.     They  are  then  brovjn,  and  the  butt 
ends  of  them  ivliite.     Lay  them  in   the  sun  for  a 
day  to  dry  ;  then  put  them   in  a  box,  or  jar,   or 
barrel,  with  very    fine  dry  sand.     Four  times  as 
much  sand  as  filberds,  and  put  them  in  any  dry 
place.     Here  they   will  keep  well  till  April   or 
May;  and,  perhaps,   longer.    This   is   better   a 
great  dealthan  putting  them,  as  they  do  in  Eng- 
and.into  jars,  and  the  jars  into  a  cellar ;  or  if  they  do 
not  viould  in  that  situation,  they  lose  much  of  their 
sweetness  in  a  few  months.— The   burniHg  sun  is 
apt  to  scorch  up  the  leaves  of  the   Filberd  tree. 
1  would,  therefore,  plant  a  row  of  them  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  South  fence.     Ten  trees  at  eight 
feet  apai-t   might   be  enough.— The  Filberd  will 
do  very  well  under  the  shade  of  lofty  trees,  if  those 
trees  do  not  stand  too  thick.    And  it   is   by  no 
Hieans  an  ugly  shrub,  while  the  wood  of  it   is,  as 
•well  as  the'nut  wood,  which  is,  in  England,  called 
Ttazle,  and   is  a  very   good   wood.     In   the   oak- 
Tvoods  there,  hazle  is  very  frequently  the  under 
wood  ;  and  it  makes  small  hoops,  and  is  applied 
to  various  other  purposes.   1  cannot   dismiss  this 
article  without  exhorting  the    American   farmer 
to  provide  himself  with  some  of  this  sort  of  tree, 
■which,   when   small,   is   easily  conveyed  to  any 
distance  in  winter,  and  got  ready  to  plant  out  in 
the   spring.       Those    that  are    growing   at  Mr. 
Paul's   were  dug  up,   in   England,    in  January, 
shipped  to  New  York,  carried  on  the  top   of  the 
stage,  in  the  dead  of  winter  to  Busleton,  kept  in 
a  cellar  till  spring,  and  then  planted  out.     These 
were  the  first  trees  of  the  kind,  as  far  as  I   have 
been  able  to  learn,  that  ever  found  their  way  to 
this  country.     I  hear   that  Mr.  Sxti'UKN  Gkr- 
RARD  takes  to  himself  the  act  of  first  introduc- 
tion, from  France.     But,   1  must  deny  him  this. 
He,  I  am  told,  brought  his  trees  several   years 
later  than  I  sent  mine. 

309.  GOOSEBERRY.— Various  are  the  sorts, 
and  no  one  that  is  not  good.    The  shrub  is  pro- 


pagated precisely  like  that  of  the  currant.  I 
cannot  tell  the  cause  that  it  is  so  little  cultivated 
in  America.  I  should  think  (though  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  of  the  fact)  that  it  would  do  very  well 
under  the  shade  of  a  South  -Fence.  However, 
as  far  as  the  fruit  is  useful  in  its  greev  state,for  tarts 
the  Rhubarb  supplies  its  place  very  well.  The  fruit 
is  excellent  when  well  raised.  They  have  goose- 
ben  ies  in  England  nearlv  as  large  as  pigeon's 
eggs,  and  the  crops  that  the  trees  bear  are  pro- 
digious. (To  be  Continued. J 


[Communicated  for  the  Massachusetts  .Agricul- 
tural Re/iository  by  a  Horticulturist.'] 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  GRAPE  VINES. 
Many  gentlemen  in  this  neighbourhood  have 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
Grapes  in  the  open  air  upon  open  trellises,  and 
some  have  succeeded  lemarkably  well,  although 
they  have  had  to  contend  with  the  many  difficul- 
ties, which  that  delicate  and  delicious  fruit  is 
subject  to  in  this  climate. 

Having  given  some  personal  attention  to  this 
fruit  for  several  years,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  can 
be  raised  in  great  perfection,  and  with  little 
trouble  to  the  cultivator,  if  he  set  out  right  in 
the  first  instance,  and  follow  up  the  system  pre- 
scribed, with  attention  and  care. 

Although  most  men,  who  have  any  knowledge 
in  Horticulture,  know  more  or  less  respecting  the 
mode  of  cultivating  this  plant, — yet  there  are 
many  new  beginners,  who  may  collect  some  hints 
from  these  notes,  which  may  aid  them  in  the  out- 
set ;  and  niany  gentlemen,  who  have  been  long 
in  the  habit  of  raising  grapes  in  their  gardens, 
may  obtain  some  information  as  to  the  means  of 
preserving  the  plants  from  the  destructive  in- 
sect which  has  of  late  years  attacked  the  vines, 
and  destroyed  the  promise  of  their  early  growth 
and  the  fair  appearance  of  their  fruit. 

The  best  treatises  on  the  subject  of  raising 
grapevines,  recommend  planting  the  cuttings  in 
pots,— but  in  this  country  it  is  entirely  unneces- 
sary, as  the  plants  may  be  easily  raised  in  the 
open  ground  with  little' trouble  and  no  expense  ; 
and  if  we  can  add  to  our  collection  of  fine 
fruits,  one,  which  in  sickness,  as  well  as  in  health, 
is  the  most  refreshing  and  nutritive  of  any  that 
we  possess,  with  little  expense  and  even  with 
profit  to  the  cultivator,  we  shall  do  a  great  good. 
The  best  mode  of  raising  the  plants  is  by  cut- 
tings taken  from  tlve  vines  at  the  Fall  pruning, 
and  preserved  in  earth  till  spring.  These  may 
be  made  either  of  one  eye  or  bud  or  of  four  or 
five,  attached  to  a  small  portion  of  the  two  years 
old  wood,  forming  a  cutting  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  mallet. 

The  1st  year. — They  may  be  raised  in  a  small 
nursery  bed,  prepared  of  a  good  light  soil — set  in 
the  ground  six  inches  distant  from  each  other, 
with  the  rows  wide  enough  apart  to  permit  them 
to  be  weeded  with  a  narrow  hoe  ;  or,  they  may 
be  put  in  the  first  instance,  where  they  are  to  be 
reared,  and  left  to  grow,  at  the  distance  of  five 
six,  or  seven  feet,  or  more  according  to  the  wish- 
es of  the  cultivator.  In  this  latter  case  there 
should  be  three  cuttings  put  into  each  spot  six 
inches  apart,  to  insure  the  setting  of  one.  When 
this  is  ascertained  with  certainty,  the  two  weak- 
est may  be  withdrawn,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
three  to  grow.  It  the  cuttings  be  of  one  eye 
each,  they  should  be  from  the  last  year's  growtl 
and  a  small  piece  of  the  branch  an  inch  long 
should  be  left  attached  to  the  bud  and  extending 
half  an  inch  on  each  side  of  it.— These  should  h 
planted  two  inches  below  the  surface  with  th 
bud  uppermost,  and  a  small  stake  placed  by  the 
side  of  them  that  they  may  not  be  distui-bcd 
the  cuttings  arc  of  several  eyes,  they  should  be[it  grows 


laid  in  the  ground  sloping,  leaving  one  eye  level 
with,  or  only  just  above  the  surface.  They  should 
be  kept  moist,  but  not  wet,  as  this  will  rot  them. 
A  spot  which  receives  the  morning  sun  till  eleven 
o'clock,  and  not  afterwards,  is  the  best  for  a  nur- 
ery  bed  for  them,  but  for  permanency  they 
should  be  planted  where  they  will  receive  the 
sun  longest,  and  in  this  case  they  should  be 
shaded  at  noon  day  until  they  have  entirely  put 
out.  One  bud  only  should  be  allowed  to  push 
from  the  cutting  the  first  year  ;  the  plant  should 
be  kept  free  from  weeds  ;  the  earth  kept  light 
around  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  shjot  has  attained 
strength  enough  to  produce  laterals,  they  should  be 
rubbed  out,  and  the  shoot  tied  to  a  small  stake,  by 
which  means  it  will  gain  firmness,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  the  sun  and  air  to  the  shoot  will  prepare 
it  to  bear  the  frost  of  the  Fall,  and  prevent  its 
imbibing  the  moisture  which  it  would  otherwise 
be  subject  to,  when  covered  with  earth  in  the 
winter.  By  the  1st  Nov.  the  shoots  may  be  cut 
down  to  two  eyes,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  month, 
if  it  be  dry  weather,  they  may  be  covered  over 
with  earth,  forming  a  slope  to  cast  off  the  wet 
and  prevent  the  rains  from  penetrating—  as  the 
drier  the  plant  is  kept  during  the  winter,  in  the 
better  state  it  will  be  in  the  succeeding  spring. 

'The  2d  year,— The  plants  should  not  be  unco- 
■•ered  in  this  climate  till  the  middle  of  April. — 
Those  from  the  nursery  should  now  be  transplant- 
ed to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain ;  a 
shoot  from  each  eye  should  be  permitted  to  push, 
but  as  soon  as  you  have  ascertained  which  of 
the  two  will  be  the  strongest  and  the  best  situ- 
ated, you  will  preserve  that,  and  rub  out  the 
other. — The  shoot  preserved  you  will  be  careful 
to  tie  up  to  a  small  stake  as  soon  as  it  has  length 
enough  for  this  purpose,  to  prevent  its  being  bro- 
ken by  the  wind  or  other  casualty.  During  the 
summer,  the  laterals  from  the  four  or  five  lowest 
buds  must  be  rubbed  out,  and  the  shoot  be  care- 
fully protected  by  being  kept  tied  every  eight  or 
ten  inches. 

The  next  Fall  you  may  cut  this  shoot  down  to 
two  buds,  (not  counting  the  one  in  the  crotch  of 
the  plant  between  the  old  and  new  wood),  and 
cover  over  as  before. 

The  od  year. — You  will  allow  shoots  to  push 
from  both  the  eyes,  and  suffer  them  to  grow, 
taking  care  of  them  as  recommended  above;  but 
the  bud  in  the  crotch  must  be  rabbed  out.  This 
year  you  must  rub  out  the  laterals  from  the  five 
lowest  buds,  and  nip  in  the  other  laterals  to  one 
eye,  so  that  if  the  plant  grows  luxuriantly  the 
sap  may  burst  from  the  buds  of  the  laterals,  and 
not  from  those  of  the  main  branch,  as  it  would  do 
if  the  vine  was  dressed  too  close.  Be  eareful  to 
keep  the  branches  tied  up  that  they  may  not  be 
broken.  In  November,  cut  down  the  two  branch- 
es as  follows:  the  most  feeble  of  the  two,  to  two 
buds,  to  produce  wood  branches  the  succeeding 
season  ;  and  the  strongest,  to  three  buds,  for  fruit 
branches,  and  cover  them  as  usual. 

The  4th  year.—U  you  keep  your  vines  properly- 
dressed,  vou  may  have  your  first  fruits  without  in- 
jury to  your  plants.  After  this  the  system  to  be 
pursued  must  depend  on  the  strength  of  your 
vines,  and  this  will  depend  on  the  goodness  of 
the  soil  and  the  c  ire  you  take  of  your  plants. 
But  as  a  general  rule,  the  following  points  must 
be  attended  to. 

1st.  The  number  and  length  of  your  fruit 
branches  must  always  depend  on  the  strength  of 
your  phuit ;  the  wood  branches  are  always  to  be 
rut  down  to  two  eyes. 

2d.  No  more  branches  should  be  left  on  the 
-^  vine  than  it  can  nourish  well,  and  abundantly; 
Ii  this  will  depend  on  its  age,  and  the  sod  in  which 
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3d,  The  branchfs  shoukl  be  cut  in  alternately  room  for  the  branches  which  you  have  been 
for  wood  and  tVuit  branches,  observing  to  cut  tor  bringing  forward  to  give  yuu  fruit  the  succcediug 
wood  branches  as  low  down  on  the  plant  as  pos-  year.  This  may  be  kept  up  from  year  to  year, 
siblc,  so  as  to  renew  your  wood  near  the  bottom  and  give  you  a  succession  of  ripe  fruit  from  tlie 
annually.  No  shoots  should  be  permitted  to  1st  of  Sept.  to  the  close  of  the  season.  The  fruit 
grow  from  the  old  wood,  unless  wanted  for  on  those  branches  which  are  not  girdled  will 
this  purpose.  ripen  the  latest  of  course,    but  neither  these,  uor 

4th,  No  more  shoots  should  be  permitted   to  those  which  have  been  girdled,  should  be  short- 
grow  than  can  be  laid   in   clear,   and   handsome,  ened,  as  is  customary  on  vines  not  thus  treated, 
and  without  confusion  on  the  trellis,  and  so   as  to       Uy  u^js  practice,    which  was  first  suggested  in 
admit  the  sun  and  air  freely  among  the  branches,  the  transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 

oth.  The  laterals  should  be  rubbed  out  of  the  London  a  few  years  since,  and  first  brought  into 
wood  branches  six  or  eight  eyes  high,  and  those  use  in  this  country  with  success  by  the  correspon- 
that  are  _  permitted  to  remain  sliouUl  be  ^pinched  j  ding  secretary  of  your  society,  I  have  raised 
..,.  i,.,.i       1  u„  i...„,..,i„  „..  .i.„f......  u „!,„„  gi-apes  in  the  open  air  this  year,  tlie  bunches  of 


into  one  bud.  The  laterals  on  the  fruit  branches 
should  be  rubbed  out  from  the  insertions  of  the 
shoot  to  the  uppermost  fruit  inclusive,  and  the 
others  pinched  in  as  above.  If  the  shoots  are 
v'(  ;•!/ strong,  the  upper  laterals  maybe  allowed 
to  grow,  to  take  up  a  greater  portion  of  the  sap ; 
but  this  should  not  be  done  unless  there  is  danger 
of  the  eyes  bursting  in  the  main  shoots.  Be  care- 
ful always  to  keep  the  shoots  tied  up  near  their 
top. 

6th,  Never  leave  more  than  five  good  eyes  on 
a  fruit  bearing  branch,  unless  your  vine  is  con 
fined  to  a  narrow  space,  and  you  are  obliged  to 
preserve  only  two  or  three  fruit  branches  ;  in 
this  case  the  length  of  the  branch  must  corres- 
pond to  the  nourishment  it  will  receive  from  the 
plant.  Select  the  roundest  and  fairest  branches 
for  fruit,  and  the  lowest  and  most  fteble  for  wood 
Tl'.e  closer  the  buds  are  together,  cr  the  shorter 
the  joints  of  the  branch,  the  better  they  are  for 
fruit  ;  these  may  in  general  be  cut  to  three,  four, 
or  five  eyes  according  to  their  strength.  But  in 
vineries  covered  with  glass,  where  two  fruit 
bearing  branches  only  are  left  on  strong  vines  ; 
— twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  buds  are  sometimes 
left  on  fruit  bi'anches, 

The  foregoing  rules  will  be  sufficient  for  any 
one  to  build  up  a  vineyard  sufficiently  large  to  sup- 
ply himself — his  friends,  and  the  market  with 
giapes.  But  to  promote  and  forwa,rd  their  matu- 
rity and  size,  the  following  course  may  be  pur- 
sued. 

The  first  of  July  you  will  be  able  to  see  the 
state  of  your  fruit,  which  will  be  just  formed. — 
At  this  time  select  the  highest  fruit  branches  and 
those  which  have  the  finest  appearance  of  fruit 
upon  them,  and  perform  the  following  operation 
on  the  two  years  old  wood,  from  which  these 
branches  proceeded,  taking  care  not  to  cut  below 
any  of  the  wood  branches. 

!•  Take  a  pruning  knife  with  a  smooth  edge,  and 
hawk's  bill,  and  pass  it  round  the  branch  where 
the  bark  is  clear  i'mm  knots,  cutting  deep  enough 
to  reach  the  sap  wood  of  the  plant  ;  at  a  quarter 
or  3-Sths  of  an  inch  below  the  first  cut  make 
another,  running  parallel  with  the  first  ;  then 
make  a  perpendicular  cut  through  this  section  of 
the  bark  the  same  depth,  and  you  may  take  out 
the  ring  of  bark  clear  from  the  branch.  This 
will  not  prevent  the  sap  rising  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  branch,  but  it  will  pi-event  its  descendiii,^ 
below  this  cut,  by  which  means  it  will  be  retained 
in,  and  distributed  throughout  the  upper  part  of 
the  branch,  in  a  greater  portion  than  it  could 
otherwise  be,  and  the  branch  and  fruit  will  both 
increase  in  size  much  more  than  any  of  those  that 
are  not  thus  treated,  and  the  maturity  of  the  fruit 
will  be  advanced  very  much. 

This  has  been  denominated  Girdling.  If  the 
plant  is  very  vigorous  and  the  season  very  favor- 
able, the  wound  will  soon  be  closed,  so  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  open  it  a  second  time.     The  pro- 


which  weighed  from  eight  to  twenty-eight  ounces  ; 
and  the  berries  measuring  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  circumference.  On  one  vine  which  I 
planted  a  few  years  since  a  cutting  in  the  spot 
where  it  now  grows,  I  had  seventy  branches  of 
fine  chasselas,  weighing  from  eight  to  eighteen 
ounces  each. 

But  the  grape  vines  have  of  late  years  been 
attacked  by  a  small  Insect  which  makes  its 
appearance  first  in  June — but  is  most  abundant 
in  August.  This  insect,  if  left  to  increase  de- 
stroys the  vegetating  principle  in  the  leaf,  and 
the  plant  languishes,  the  fruit  mildews,  and  the 
labour  and  care  of  the  cultivator  is  lost.  Some 
gentlemen  have  abandoned  their  vines  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depredations  of  this  insect,  and 
others  with  great  labour,  and  expense  of  time, 
have  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  destroy  them  with 
alkalies  and  tobacco  juice.  This  has  to  be  sure 
operated  to  check  them  partially,  but  not  effect- 
ually. To  remedy  this  evil  you  have  only  to 
make  a  small  light  frame  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
long,  in  the  form  of  a  soldier's  tent — but  with 
hinges  of  leather  where  the  top  joins  so  that  this 
tent  may  be  shut  up,  or  opened  at  the  bottom  to 
any  width  you  may  require,  according  to  the 
height  of  your  trellis.  This  light  frame,  which 
should  be  made  of  slats  of  boards  from  one  to  two 
inches  broad,  may  be  covered  with  an  old  sail  or 
some  cheap  glazed  cotton  cloth  which  will  stop 
the  smoke,  leaving  cloth  enough  loose  at  each 
end,  to  close  over,  and  prevent  the  smoke  from 
escaping  when  the  tent  is  spread  over  the  trellis, 
A  few  tobacco  stalks  moistened  and  put  on 
some  coals  in  a  pan,  will  be  sufficient  to  smoke 
the  vines  thoroughly  ;  and  as  the  tent  is  easily 
moved  along  the  trellis  on  small  wheels,  one  man 
may,  in  a  few  hours,  extirpate  this  enemy  of  the 
vineyard.  Vines  that  are  already  attacked  by 
this  insect  to  any  great  degree  should  be  smoked 
in  June,  July,  and  twice  in  August,  or  oftener  if 
you  find  the  insect  is  not  completely  destroyed. 

The  insects  are  first  seen  on  the  under  part  of 
the  leaf,  without  wings — very  active  but  easily 
destroyed  if  touched.  They  afterwards  assume 
the  winged  state,  when  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
at  them,  as  they  fly  off  on  the  vines  being  touched. 
They  are  yellow,  striped  with  brown  across  the 
back.  The  moment  the  smoke  ascends,  the  wing- 
ed insects  quit  the  leaves  and  fall  to  the  ground 
dead  or  alive  ;  the  young  ones  perish,  but  the 
older  ones  will  revive  if  not  destroyed  in  their 
torpid  state.  To  effect  this,  you  have  only  to 
cover  the  ground  under  the  tent  with  a  piece  of 
wet  cloth  before  you  begin  to  smoke,  to  which 
they  will  adhere  until  the  tent  is  removed,  and 
they  are  revived  by  the  atmospheric  air;  to 
prevent  which  you  will  roll,  or  twist,  the  cloth 
each  time  that  you  remove  the  smoke  house,  or 
tent,  and  replace  it  again  each  time  before  you 
smoke,  by  whicli  means  they   will  be  effectually 


cess  does  not  injure  the  plant,  as   you  only  girdle  [destroyed.     This  simple  and  cheap  operation  will 
thefniit  bearing  branches,  which  you  would  in  i  keep    your  vines  clear   of  this  troublessome  and 
ase  cut  out  at  the  Fall  pruning,  to  make  destructive  insect,  and  you  may,  if  the  season  be 


warm,  insure  a  good  harvest;  if  otherwise,  you 
will  be  sure,  if  the  vines  be  girdled,  to  ripen  a 
portion  of  your  fruit,  at  least. 

PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTUKAL  SOCI- 
E'lV. 

At  the  first  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  at  Nor- 
ristown,  on  Saturday,  the  11th  of  January,  1823, 
the  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  : — 

That  the  President  be  authorised  to  petition 
the  Legislature,  for  an  Act  of  incorporation  for 
this  Society,  and  for  such  a  modification  of  the 
Act,  entitled  an  "  Act  for  the  promotion  of  Agri- 
culture, &c."  as  shall  authorize  its  officers  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Commissioners  of 
(^™'ities  Dollars,  and  to  perform 

their  duties  as  effectively,  as  if  the  Pennsylvania 
Agricultural  Society  had  been  organized,  in  con- 
formity with  the  sections  of  said 
Law—and  that  he  shall  endeavour  to  obtain,  some 
provision  by  which  the  sale  of  S/iirituous  Liquors 
shall  be  effectually  /irevented  within  the  distance 
of  three  ?niles  from  the  filace  at  which,  the  yfgri- 
cultural  Ejchihitiotis  shall  be  held,  exce^U  at  hou- 
ses licensed  according  to  Law. 

That  as  this  is  an  Association  oi Jiractical  Far- 
mers, disposed  to  acquire  and  communicate  in- 
formation den\'e<\ivora  essays  on  the  soil,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  to 
record  the  substance  of  all  verbal  communica- 
tions, which  any  of  the  members  shall  make,  at 
the  quarterly  meetings. 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  upon 
Mr.  Pope's  Thrashing  Machine,  which  has  been 
this  day  exhibited.  Whereupon  Job  Roberts, 
John  Hare  Powell,  and  Henry  L.  Waddell  were 
appointed. 

That  the  Directors  be  instructed  to  give  no- 
tice in  such  manner,  as  they  shall  think  fit  of  the 
intention  of  this  Society,  to  award  premiums,  at 
their  Annual  Meeting,  for  Neat  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Horses,  Swine,  Crops,  Implements  of  Husbandry, 
and  Household  Manufactures — the  value  of  the 
prizes,  to  be  determined  at  the  next  Quarterly 
meeting.  Accordingly,  William  Harris  of  Ches- 
ter county,  George  Sheaff  of  Montgomery  coun- 
ty, Henry  L.  Waddell  of  Bucks  county,  Aaron 
Clement  of  Pniladelphia  county,  and  Thomas 
Serrill  of  Delaware  county,  were  constituted  a 
Committee  from  the  Board  of  Directors — Job 
Roberts,  Manuel  Eyre,  Samuel  West,  and  Chas. 
Downing  were  subsequently  appointed  to  aid 
them. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  Mr. 
Pope's  Thrashing  machine,  reported — 

"  After  having  carefully  examined  the  con- 
struction, and  observed  the  performance  of  Mr. 
Pope's  Hand  Thrashing  machine,  we  are  dispos- 
ed to  think,  that  it  is  well  adapted,  to  the  purposes 
of  small  farms  ;  as  it  has  in  our  presence,  thrash- 
ed Wheat  without  difficulty,  at  the  rate  of  Sixty- 
sheaves  an  hour."        JOB  ROBERTS. 

JOHN  HARE  POWEL. 
HENRY  L.  WADDELL. 
Mr.  Joseph  Kersey  of  Chester  County,  made  a 
communication  on  an  ingenious  mode  of  making 
Thrashing  flails — a  communication  on  Sheep,  ac- 
companied by  observations,  on  the  expulsion  of 
Rats. 

Mr.  Job  Roberts  of  Montgomery  county,  com- 
municated the  result  of  his  experience,  corrobo- 
rative of  Mr.  Kersey's  remarks. 

Mr.  Powell  of  Philadelphia  county,  made  the 
following  communications  on  Mangel  Wurtzel  and 
xMiUet:— 

I  have  certificates,  accompanied  by  the  oaths 
of  my  farmer  and  his  assistant,  shewing  that  982i 
bushels   of  Mangel  Wurtzel  were  produced  on 
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155^  perches  of  land,  which  had  not  received 
more  manure  than  is  usually  given  to  potat<i 
Props  in  this  county.  The  soil  had  been  very 
deeply  ploughed,  and  stirred  by  Beatson's  Scari- 
fier, the  manure  was  after  ploughed  nine  inches 
under  the  surface,  the  Scarifier  having  been  again 
api)lied,  the  roller  and  harrow  were  used  to  re- 
duce the  tilth.  In  April,  the  seeds  were  dibbled 
an  inch  deep — three  inches  apart,  in  rows  thirty 
inches  asunder.  Soon  after  the  plants  appeared, 
they  were  thinned,  and  left  at  intervals  of  six 
inches — when  their  leaves  had  become  two  in- 
ches long,  they  wei-e  cleaned  by  a  foi'r  inch  tri- 
angular hoe.  The  earth  and  weeds  were  thrown 
from  them,  by  a  very  small  one  horse  plough, 
leaving  a  space  of  four  or  five  inches  imbroken 
next  to  them.  The  furrow  was  returned  by  Da- 
vis' shovel  plough  ;  they  were  again  hoed,  and 
left  a  foot  apart.  In  the  first  week  of  November, 
they  were  drawn,  closely  cut  beneath  the  crowns, 
measured,  piled  in  a  cellar  in  rows,  as  wood,  and 
covered  with  sand.  The  expense  of  planting, 
tilling,  and  gathering  the  crop,  was  about  equal 
to  that  of  Indian  corn. 

My  neat  cattle  prefer  Mangel  Wurtzcl  to  any 
roots  which  I  have  offered  to  them.  I  have 
found  its  effects,  in  producing  large  secretions  of 
good  milk,  very  great.  I  selected  in  November, 
two  heifers  of  the  same  breed,  and  very  nearly 
of  the  same  age,  and  in  similar  condition  ;  they 
were  tied  in  adjoining  stalls,  and  have  been  fed 
regularly  three  times  a  day,  by  the  same  man. 
One  of  them  has  had  three  pecks  of  Mangel 
Wurtiel,  and  four  quarts  of  corn  meal  daily  ;  the 
other,  four  and  a  half  pecks  of  Mangel  Wurtzel. 
The  last,  which  has  had  Mangel  Wurtzel  alone, 
is  in  the  condition  of  good  beef,  the  other  is  not 
more  than  what  graziers  call  half  fat. 

I  am  aware  that  repeated  experiments  on  va- 
rious animals,  must  be  made,  to  sanction  any 
general  conclusion,  as  to  the  comnavative  effects 
of  different  sorts  of  food.  I  mention  the  trial 
■with  the  heifers,  but  as  one  of  a  series  of  attempts 
■which  I  shall  ma'ce,  to  deteniiine,  whether  the 
great  German  Beet  can  be  as  effectively  applied 
to  the  formation  of  fat,  as  to  the  production  of 
milk,  and  the  enlargemtnt  of  size. 

Thirty  perches  of  this  field  produced  more 
beets,  than  nearly  two  acres  which  were  differ- 
ently managed  at  the  same  time.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  kind   of  setd upon    the  great 

depth  of  ploughing,  and  fineness  of  the  tilth — but 
not  less  is  dependant  upon  the  quantity  of  animal 
manure.  Among  the  various  practices  into  which 
■we  have  been  seduced,  by  the  plausible  theories 
of  the  advocates  of  British  systems  of  husbandry, 
there  is  nojie  which  appears  to  me  more  absurd, 
ihan  that  which  has  led  us  to  drill,  or  dibble,  our 
crops  on  ridges.  The  English  farmer  wisely 
contends  with  the  evils  produced  by  too  much 
rain — the  Ameritan  husbandman  should  as  anx- 
iously guard  against  his  most  formidable  enemy, 
di-ought.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  no 
crop,  cultivated  in  this  state,  which  ought  not  to 
be  put  upon  a  flat  surface. 

lii  citing  the  experiment  upon  feeding  with 
Mangel  W  urtzel,  I  have  no  intention  to  convey 
an  idea  so  preposterous  as  some  of  the  "Fancies" 
have  conceived,  that  Mangel  Wurtzel,  or  any  of 
the  fashionable  roots  of  the  day,"  should  interfere 
with  the  king  of  vegetables,  Indian  corn  ;  or  that 
where  land  is  cheap,  and  labour  dear,  a  farnieris 
"  wise  to  amuse  himself,"  and  feed  his  bullocks 
by  plucking  the  luxuriant  leaves  of  "  the  majes- 
tic Beta  Altissima."  I  would  merely  recommend 
its  cultivation,  to  a  limited  extent,  on  all  farms. — 
Its  influence  upon  some  cattle,  milch  cows,  and 
more  especially  upon  calves,  during  their  first 
.winter,  is  very  important.  I  have  aUi-iuled,  with 
great  accuracy,  to  the   ills   which  arc   brought 


upon  most  young  quadrupeds,  when  first  weaned  ; 
and  have  invariably  found  them  materially  di- 
minished by  the  use  of  succulent  roots. 

The  application  of  Mangel  Wurtzel  as  food  for 
sheep,  is  not  the  least  important  of  its  uses. — 
Ewes  yean  usually  at  the  season  when  grass  can- 
not Ije  supplied.  The  health  of  themselves,  and 
the  thrift  of  their  lambs,  essentially  depend  upon 
succulent  food  being  had,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  no  small  portion  of  the  success  which  En- 
glish breeders  have  met,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
large  stores  of  roots,  which  they  always  have  at 
command.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Indian  meal 
will,  of  itself,  in  most  cases,  produce  extraordina- 
ry fdtness,  as  well  as  great  size — but  I  have  been 
led  to  believe,  that  diseases  are  early  engendered 
by  this  species  of  forcing,  which  is  always  ex- 
pensive, and  too  often  eventually  destroys  the 
animal,  which  has  been  thus  reared. 

I  was  induced  to  cultivate  this  vegetable,  by  the 
success  of  Mr.  Isaac  C.  Jones,  who  I  may  venture 
to  assert,  after  the  most  diligent  enquiry,  is  the 
only  person,  by  whom  it  had  been  grown  in  this 
state,  except  in  small  patches  or  gardens,  until 
within  two  years. 

I  am,  &c.  your's. 

JOHN  HARE  POWELL. 
Jonathan  Roberts,  Esq. 

President  of  the  Penn.  Agricultural  Society. 

I  have  made  many  experiments  on  various 
soils,  and  at  different  seasons,  to  ascertain  the 
jM'oduct,  as  well  as  the  properties  of  Millet. — 
Upon  light  land,  in  good  condition,  it  succeeds 
best.  It  requiips  in  all  cases,  fine  tilth,  and  as 
much  strength  of  soil  as  is  necessary  to  produce 
heavy  oats.  I  have  net  seen,  either  in  Europe  or 
Amoi^ica,  any  green  crop,  which  so  largely  re- 
wards accurate  tillage  and  plentiful  .su])plies  of 
manure,  as  the  species  of  millet  usually  grown  in 
this  and  the  adjacent  counties.  I  have  sown  it 
from  the  first  of  May,  to  the  20th  of  June,  and 
have  invariably  obtained  more  fodder  than  could 
have  been  had  from  any  grass  under  similar  cir 
cumstances.  In  the  aucumn,  eighty  bushtls  of 
caustic  lime  per  acre,  were  strewed  upon  an  old 
sward,  which  was  immediately  ploughed,  closely 
luirroweil,  sown  with  rye,  and  rolled — tlie  rye 
was  depastured  in  the  winter  and  succeeding 
spring — early  in  .-Vpril  the  land  was  ploughed 
again  ;  the  lime  and  decomposed  vegetable  mat- 
ter was  thus  returned  to  the  su."face —  about 
three  weeks  after  it  was  harrowed,  to  destroy 
weeds  ;  early  in  May  it  was  again  harrowed  for 
the  same  purpose — within  a  fortnight  it  was  stir- 
red with  Beatson's  Scarifier,  to  the  depth  of  nine 
inches,  harrowed,  sown  with  Millet,  and  rolled. 
The  crop  was  fairly  estimated  at  three  tons  per 
acre.  After  the  millet  was  cut,  the  field  was 
stirred,  and  repeatedly  harrowed,  to  destroy  the 
after  growth  of  noxious  plants.  I  intend  to  again 
sow  rye,  not  only  to  obtain  pasturage,  but  to  pro- 
tect the  soil  fro-m  the  exhalations  of  the  sun.  In 
the  succeeding  spring,  a  slight  dressing  of  fresh 
manure  was  ploughed  under;  the  scarifier,  roller, 
and  harrow  were  used  at  intervals  as  befce.  On 
the  5th  of  May,  five  bushels  of  millet  seeds  were 
sown  on  four  acres — on  the  5th  of  July  the  crop 
was  hauled,  and  estimated  at  four  tons  per  acre. 
I  have  obtained  this  season,  forty  tons  from  six- 
teen acres,  of  which  four  only  had  been  man'.ired, 
the  remainder  could  not  have  borne  a  good  wheat 
c:op.  One  of  the  loads  was  weighed  ;  an  account 
of  them  was  regularly  kept  ;  their  size  was  made 
is  nearly  equal  as  possible.  I  have  generally 
'ised  a  large  quantity  ot  seed,  as  not  more  than 
two-thirdsol'that  which  is  usually  sown,  will  vege- 
tate. Whilst  my  oxen  consumed  millet  in  its 
green  state,  they  performed  their  work  with 
more  spirit  and  vigour  than  they  had  done  before, 


or  have  shewn  since,  except  when  fed  with  grain. 
My  cattle,  of  all  ages,  prefer  it  to  both  red,  and 
the  best  white  clover,  meadow  or  timothy  hay. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  cultivate  it  as  a  farinace- 
ous crop,  since  I  have  found  great  difficulty  in 
protecting  it  from  the  ravages  of  immense  flocks 
of  birds  which  it  attracts,  and  in  securing  it 
sufficiently  early  to  prevent  a  large  part  of  the 
grain  from  being  left  on  the  ground.  The  seeds 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  stalks,  generally  ripen, 
and  fall,  before  those  below  have  been  filled.  I 
therefore  invariably  cut  it,  when  the  upper  parts 
of  most  of  the  heads  contain  seeds,  which  are 
hard.  All  my  observations  have  confirmed  me 
in  the  belief,  that  in  this  stage  it  affords  fodder, 
more  nutritious,  and  more  easily  made,  than  any 
sort  of  hay.  The  expense  of  tilling  the  land,  in 
the  accurate  manner,  which  I  have  detailed,  is 
not  so  great  as  at  first  view  would  appear.  A 
yoke  of  good  oxen  can  scarify  three  acres  and  an 
half,  without  difficulty,  in  one  day.  I  would 
recommend  millet,  not  merely  for  its  value  as  a 
food,  but  for  the  means  it  affords  of  making  clean 
] the  land,  without  summer  fallows,  or  drill  crops. 
[The  ingenious  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
[duced  to  prove,  that  deep  stirring  between  grow- 
ing crops  is  advantageous  to  them  and  the  soil, 
are  founded  upon  English  experience,  properly 
directed  by  close  attention  to  the  effects  of  a. 
moist  climate.  Some  of  our  writers  have  pro- 
foundly asserted,  that  as  "  dew  drops"  are  found 
on  the  under  leaves  of  plants  after  deep  stirring 
has  been  given  in  a  time  of  great  drought,  the 
practice  is  sound.  I  should  suggest,  if  I  were 
allowed,  that  moisture  had  better  be  at  such 
times,  conveyed  to  the  roots,  than  be  exhaled  by 
the  sun,  or  placed  on  the  leaves  unti  his  ravs 
shall  have  exhausted  it  all.  The  valuable  parts 
ot  most  manures,  readily  assume  the  gaseous 
toi-m — every  deep  stirring,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  /tot  weather,  tli'erefore,  impoverishes  the  soil. 
Deep  ploughing,  at /?ro/;f7-  seasons,  is,  I  conceive 
ihe  basis  of  all  good  farming  ;  such  crojjs  as  shall 
enable  the  husbandman  to  extirpate  weeds,  and 
obtain  large  supplies  of  fodder,  without  much 
exhaustion,  should  be  the  great  objects  for  his 
aim.  I  would  piopose  that  a  foul  sward  receive 
its  proper  quantity  of  quick  lime,  which  should 
be  spread,  and  plou4;;hed  under,  in  its  caustic 
state,  in  the  early  part  of  September  ;  that  the 
field  be  harrowed  sufficiently  ;  sown  with  rye  at 
the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre,  as  early  as 
possible — that  it  be  depastured  late  in  the  au- 
Uinm,  and  early  in  the  spring — that  in  Miy,  it  be 
again  ploughed  three  inches  deeper  than  before 
— that  it  be  harrowed,  and  left  until  the  small 
weeds  begin  to  appear— early  in  June,  Millet 
■should  be  sown — in  August,  the  crop  can  be  re- 
moved after  the  laboure  of  the  general  harvest. 
The  field  should  be  slightly  stirred  ivith  the 
scarifier,  oce  isionallyharioived,  and  left  through- 
out September,  for  the  destruction  of  weeds  as 
)etbre.  In  October  it  may  be  manured,  and 
sown  with  wheat,  or  left  for  a  crop  of  Indian 
Corn.  I  am,  &c.  your's, 

JOHN  HARE  POWELL. 
Jonathan  Roberts,  Esq. 

PresiJrfnt  jf  the  Penn.  .'Is^ricultural  Society. 

to  the  editor  of  the  American  farmer. 
ON    THE    PEA — as    cut.tivated    in    north 

CAROLINA. 

Sjiring  Hill,  Lenoir  County,  N'orth  \ 
Carolina,  May  Ht/i,  1821.      j 
Dear  Sir, 

Agreeably  to  your  request  I  forward  you,  this 
lav,  thirty  peas  of  each  of  the  three  different 
kinds  which  I  cultivite,  being  enougii  for  two  or 
three  hills,  If  planted  in  the  hill  in  the  way  we 
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ilo  among  our  corn.  The  pea  dropper,  with  the 
peas  in  a  basket  on  his  arm,  follows  the  plough, 
anil  with  a  pipe  bowl  or  end  of  the  neck  of  a 
gourd  in  the  other  hand,  dips  the  peas  out  of  the 
basket,  and  on  getting  directly  between  two  hill; 
of  corn,  drops  the  peas  in  the  last  furrow  made  b\ 
the  plough,  and  covers  the  peas  with  his  toot;  or 
if  the  ground  is  old  and  free  of  stumps,  he  drops 
the  peas  in  the  last  furrow  but  one,  and  the  plough 
by  the  last  furrow  covers  the  i)eas,  which  is  by 
far  the  best  way  if  the  land  will  admit  it  to  bt 
done,  as  then  the  peas  come  up  on  a  ridge,  and 
are  not  so  apt  to  be  washed  up  by  heavy  rains 
between  the  20th  of  May  and  the  20th  of  June, 
the  time  within  which  we  wish  to  get  our  peas 
all  planted.  This  is  the  way  where  we  do  not 
ridge  up  our  land  as  advised  by  Arator;  where 
that  is  done,  we  open  a  hole  on  the  ridge  between 
the  corn  with  a  hoe,  drop  the  peas  in  it  and  cover 
with  the  foot  or  hoe — you  will  probably  think  it 
strange  that  we  put  so  many  peas  in  a  hill,  but 
be  assured  it  is  correct,  and  we  cut  down  the 
gourd  neck,  or  fill  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  bowl, 
till  we  find  that  on  dipping  into  the  b.isket  to  fill 
it,  it  will  hold  on  an  average  about  twelve  peas, 
and  these  are  dropped  as  nearly  together,  or  in 
a  heap,  as  can  well  be  done,  as  the  hand  walks 
along  the  row  without  stooping.  After  the  pea; 
are  planted,  we  generally  plough  the  corn  alto 
gether  the  other  way.  But  in  th'S  way,  among 
your  corn,  I  do  not  think  the  pea  would  ripen  be- 
fore frost,  but  planted  by  themselves  in  a  patch, 
I  have  no  doubt  our  earlier  kinds  would  come  to 
perfection.  Of  the  kinds  I  send  you,  the  black 
pea  is  nearly  a  fortnight  earlier  than  either  of 
the  others,  which  ripen  nearly  at  the  same  time; 
if  any  difference,  1  think  the  corn  pea  rather  ear- 
lier than  the  tory.  I  plant  the  pea  principally 
for  fatttning  hogs,  cuttle  and  sheep,  which  are 
turned  into  the  fit  Uls  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  gather- 
ed, anil  eat  off  the  peas  at  their  pleasure,  and 
this  saves  me  the  trouble  of  gathering  the  peas, 
though  doubtless  they  waste  a  great  many,  and 
our  food  would  go  much  further  in  fattening  our 
stock,  could  we  ga'her  it  and  feed  it  away  with 
regularity  to  thtm  But  our  cotton  crop  requires 
to  be  gathered  at  the  same  time  vvith  our  peas 
and  corn,  and  therefore  we  find  it  best  only  to 
take  tht  time  necessary  for  saving  our  seed  peas 
in  those  districts  of  our  country,  where  we  go 
upon  raising  pork  for  market,  which  is  the  case  in 
my  neighbourhood,  but  on  the  Roanoak  where 
cotton  does  not  do  so  well,  and  lower  down  the 
couiitrj,-,  they  pick  large  quantities  of  peas  for 
sale,  which  are  generally  shipped  from  or  con 
sumed  at  our  sea  ports,  before  this  season  of  the 
year;  and  therefore  1  fear  1  shall  hardly  be  alile 
to  get  the  few  bushels  you  want  to  experiment 
upon  in  the  broad  cast  way,  for  improving  worn- 
out  lands  as  a  substitu'e  for  clover.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  leaf  and  vine,  as  well  as  roots 
of  those  1  send  you,  1  think  you  will  perceive  that 
my  suggestion  to  \VZ  is  a  good  one.  But  I  will 
spare  no  pains  in  my  endeavours  to  have  t  .vo  or 
three  barrels  of  the  peas  sent  to  you  ;  William 
Dun  of  Newbern,  and  Abner  P.  Neale  of  Wash 
ington,both  merchants,  are  the  gentlemen  I  shall 
apply  to,  to  send  you  the  peas.  Plant  those  I  send 
you  by  mail  in  hills  about  three  feet  apart  about 
the  5th  of  June,  and  hoe  them  two  or  three  times 
to  keep  the  weeds  and  grass  under:  light  sandy 
land  suits  them  best,  and  i  would  try  the  plaster 
on  some  of  the  hills,  barely  to  see  if  it  made  any 
diftcrence.  In  the  western  parts  of  this  state  I 
presume  the  pea  does  not  do  well,  as  they  do  not 
cultivate  it.  The  soil  of  the  western  parts  of 
tills  state  IS  pretty  much  the  same  with  that  of 
the  western  parts  of  Virginia,  with  which  von 
are  acquainted.  With  us^  in  our  stiff  rich  lanu.,, 
the  pea  runs  all   to  viHe,  but  yields  very  little 


fruit,  which  probably  is  the  case  in  our  western 
countries. 

In  sowing  broad  cast  for  manuring,  I  would  sow 
one  and  a  half  to  two  and  half  busliels  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  if  I  had  seed  a  plenty,  on  land  whi^h 
had  been  previously  broke  up,  and  if  time  admit- 
vd,  harrowed;  and  cover  them  with  the  plough  or 
harrow  from  one  to  two  inches  deep  ;  and  this  is 
all,  when  sowed  for  manure,  that  should  be  done 
10  them,  for  the  more  weeds  and  grass  grows 
with  them  the  better. 

I  am  promised,  by  an  acquaintance,  a  few  peas 


attention,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  this  subject; 
and  to  urge  you  to  guard  against  acquiring  a  habit 
of  expressing  yourself  with  an  air  of  -self-sutfici- 
ency  and  conceit,  as  no  man  likes  to  be  dictated 
to  by  a  mere  boy,  or  indeed  by  anyone.    ' 

Accustom  yourself  to  active  aiul  industrious 
habits,  for  as  Paley  says,  "  man  is  a  bundle  of 
habits  ;"  and  always  bear  in  mind,  that  what  a 
man  professes  to  know,  he  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with — prefer  being  alone,  to  spending 
your  leisure  time,  with  the  idle  and  dissolute  ; 
pursue    wisdom    with    all   your   might,    reading 


of  an  earlier  kind  than  either  of  those  1  send  mucli,  but  selecting  such  books,  only,  as  will  add 
you;  should  I  get  them  in  time  I  will  forward  you  much  to  your  stock  of  sterling  knowledge,  and 
a  few,  as  1  am  certain  it  must  be  an  object  with  be  particularly  attentive  to  your  religious  duties^ 
you  to  get  of  the  earliest  sorts,  so  as  to  be  able  to  always  bearing  in  mind,  that  the  self-conceited 
.■:ave  seed  for  the  next  year's  sowing,  before  you'infidels,  of  tlie  present  day,  have  not  found  even 
lurn  in  the  vines  for  manure.  As  to  the  peaia  substitute  for  the  bible — strive  to  do  yoqr"  duty 
v'iiies,  when  we  find  we  are  likely  to  be  short  of j  towards  God,  and  your  duty  towards  your  neigh- 
foddcr,  we  save  them  for  hay  ;  cattle,  horses  and' hour,  and  to  do  unto  all  men,  as  you  would,  they 
heep,  eat  them  greedily ;  in   fact,  they    eat  the;should  do  unto  you;"  by   this  course    you  may 


dry  vines  as  they  stand  in  the  field  all  the  winter 
through,  particularly  in  moist  weather.  Sheep 
are  fonder  of  the  hay  made  of  the  pea  vin  ;,  cut 
while  green  and  cured,  than  they  are  of  Indian 
coin  blades,  or  any  kind  of  hay  that  I  have  met 
with.  I  have  said  much  more  already  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  pea  than  1  fear  you  will  have  patience 
to  read,  but  still  not  enough  to  give  you  a  full 
idea  of  its  importance  to  the  farmer  in  the  level 
andy  country  of  the  Carolinas.  Cook-J  green 
or  dry  with  a  little  pork  or  bacon,  it  furaishes  a 
ubstantial  and  very  palatable  food  for  our  labour- 
rs  ;  in  fact,  1  am  very  fond  of  them  myself,  par- 
ticularly of  the  com  pea,  which  were  we  in  pos- 
session of  the  art  of  splitting  and  drying,  would 
be  as  good  or  better  than  tlie  English  split  pea, 
so  much  used  on  board  their  vessels. 
Your's  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  BLACKLEDGE. 
N.  B.  If  you  know    or  can  procure  correct  in- 
formation of  the  manner  in  which  the   English 
dry  and  s/ilU  their  peas,  I  should  be  much  pleas- 
ed to  have  it  explained  in  your  useful  paper. 

17^  We  sincerely  hope  some  one  of  the  re- 
spectable English  g'-ntlemen  farmers,  residing  in 
this  country  and   sulscribers  to  the  Farmer,  will 

communicate  this  information  if  in  their  power. 

Kd.  Am.  Far. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

LETTER  FIRST— FROM  A  FATHER  TO 
HIS  SON 
"  A  father  blest  with  an  ingenuous  Son — 
Father,  and  friend,  and  tutor,  all  in  one." 

Myx'cry  dear  boy, 

.\.%  you  have  arrived  at  the  time  of  life,  when 
lads  usually  fix  on  the  business  they  intend  to 
pursue,  at  a  more  mature  age,  and  as  you,  from  a 
child,  have  manifested  a  strong  partiality  for  ag- 
riculture, 1  am  now  induced  to  address  a'few  let- 
ters to  you  on  that  subject,  and  also  on  your  fu- 
ture conduct  in  life,  in  order  that  you  may  not  be 
left  entirely  destitute  of  a  father's  advice,  should 
(iodcallme  from  this  world,  before  your  judg 
ment  has  been  matured  by  the  experience  of  age. 

It  is  very  common  to  hear  persons,  who  have 
lived  long,  and  have  seen  much  of  mankind, 
complain  of  the  a^vkward  pertness,  and  self-suf- 
ficiency of  youth,  and  to  observe,  how  much 
more  ^)leasing  boys  would  appear,  were  they  to 
express  themselves  with  becoming  diffidence, 
and  respect  to  their  superiors  in  age,  who  cer- 
tainly have  had  a  much  better  opportunity  of 
kno-yving,  "  what  is  truth,"  than  lads  just  emer- 
ging from  childhood  ;  indeed,  I  wish  to  call  your] 


learn  what  constitutes  real  honor,  justice,  honesty, 
truth,  disinteresttdiiess,  generosity,  humanity,  and 
all  those  virtuous  qualities  that  constitute  there- 
ally  just  and  noble  soul. 

When  you  have  acquired  fixed  notions  on  these 
subjects,  endeavour  to  regulate  your  conduct  by 
them,  and  do  not  let  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
self  interest,  or  all  the  powers  on  earth,  drive 
you  from  that  line  of  steady  industrious,  and  hono- 
rable conduct,  which  your  own  judgment  and 
conscience  tell  you  is  right,  but  be  cautious,  hear 
the  opinion  of  other  people  with  attention,  weigh 
the  matter  well  before  you  say  yes  or  no — but 
when  you  have  once  said  it,  adhere  most  steadily 
to  the  opinion,  so  long  as  your  judgment  says  you 
are  right,  but  should  you  become  convinced  you 
are  wrong,  say  so  at  once  ;  any  blockhead  can  say, 
"  I  am  right,"  but  it  requires  a  man  of  sense  to 
say,  "  I  am  wrong."  With  these  short  admonitions 
I  will  take  leave  of  this  subject,  and  proceed  in 
the  next  letter  to  call  your  attention  to  farming 
and  grazing,  particularly  as  it  is  practised  in 
your  native  country,  where  in  all  probability  you 
will  sometime  return  ^o  enjoy  the  little  farm,  that 
is  yet  in  reserve  for  you. 

"  ALBION." 

LETTER  SECOND. 

"Hail,  patroness  of  health. 

And  contemplation,  heart  consoling  joys 

And  harmless  pleasures,  in  the  throng'd  abode 

Of  multitudes  unknown  !  hail  rural  life  !"' 

My  very  dear  Son, 

In  reading,  or  attending  to  discussions  on  agri- 
culture, you  will  bear  in  mind,  that  every  obser- 
vation of  a  practical  farmer,  or  the  man  of  sci- 
ence, which  is  intended  to  promote  improvement 
in  the  system  of  cultivating  the  soil,  ought  to  be 
received  in  good  part,  by  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. When  aman  communicateshisown ideas 
and  experience  to  others,  individuals  can  com- 
pare, appreciate,  adopt  or  reject — none  are  con- 
trolled— 

"  He  travels  and  expatiates,  as  the  bee  ; 
From  flow'r  to  flow'r,  so  he  from  land  to  land ; 
The  manners,  customs,  policy  of  all. 
Pay  contribution  to  the  store  he  gleans; 
He  sucks  intelligence  in  ev'ry  clime. 
And  spreads  the  honey  of  his  deep  research 
At  his  return — a  rich  repast  for  me." 

In  order  that  you  may  form  a  more  correct  idea 
of  cultivating  a  farm  on  a  regular  system,  I  will 
give  you  a  plan  of  the  farm  upon  which  I  passed 
the  beginning  of  my  life,  making  some  devia- 
tions, in  order  that  the  system  may  be  more  com- 
plete— this  farm  contained  six  hundred  acres  of 
land,  of  a  quality  which  was  once  considered  of 
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but  little  value,  but  by  judicious  management, 
has  now  become  one  of  the  most  complete  farms 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  tenant  usually  enters  on  a  farm  on  the  6th 
April,  but  on  all  well  regulated  estates,  the  out 
going  tenant  is  required,  by  the  agreement  with 
his  landlord,  to  furnish  the  incoming  one,  at  an 
earlier  period,  with  various  keeping  for  his  live 
stock,  and  other  accommodations,  at  a  price  to 
be  settled  by  valuation  ;  and  the  incoming  tenant 
is  likewise  required  to  take  the  crop  of  fall-grain, 
and  all  the  grass  seeds  and  clover,  sown  the  pre 
ceding  year,  and  some  other  property  in  like 
manner;  which  mode  enables  an  incomingtenan-, 
if  he  be  a  good  farmer,  to  get  the  whole  of  hi 
spring  crop  of  grain  into  the  ground,  and  also  to 
have  on  the  farm  its  full  number  of  live  stock,  by 
the  first  of  May,  which  on  the  above  farm,  was 
as  follows  : 
360  Ewes,  giving  support  to  400  lambs 

atglO  00  §3600  00 

40   ewes,    which  had  missed,    having 

lambs,  at  glO  00,  400  00 

200  Crone  ewes,  which  had  not  had  the 

ram  the  preceding  season,  at  $7  00  1400  00 
200  she  haggets,  at  $7  00  1400  00 

200  he      do.     at  ^10  00  2000  00 

200  once  shorn  wethers,  at  ^12  00  2400  00 


1200  sheep,  and  400  lambs, 
20  one  year  old    cattle 

at  g25  00 
20  two  year  old,  at  ^50, 
20  three,  do.  do.  do.  75, 
20  four  do.  do.  do.  110, 
10  working  do.  do.  100, 
10  IVIilchCows,  100, 

20  Calves  to  be  raised  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

120  head  of  cattle. 


gll200  00 


g500  00 
1000  00 
1500  00 
2200  00 
1000  00 
1000  00 


"200  00 


12  working  horses  at  $150  gl800  00 

2  hackney     do  150         300  00 

3  one  year  old  do  50         150  00 
3  two  year  old  do         100        300  00 

20  horses,  and  three  foals  to  be  raised 

in  the  course  of  the  year. 
20  hogs  at  ,gl5 
Carts,   wagons,  and  other  dead  stock 

estimated  at 
For  seed,  labour,   household  furniture, 
Sec,  and  pocket  money, 


No.  15. — 20  ewes,  6  milch  cows,  1  hackney 
horse. 

No.  16. — 20  ewes,  4  roilch  cows,  10  calves,  1 
hackney  horse. 

No.  19. — 100  once  shorn  wethers,  and  10  four 
year  old  oxen. 

No.  20. — 100  once  shorn  wethers,  and  10  work- 
ing oxen. 

No.  21. — 100  Crone  ewes,  10  three  year  old 
heifers  and  calves. 

No.  22. — 100  Crone  ewes,  10  four  year  old  feed 
ing  heifers.  | 


No.  17. — 6  working  hor.ses,  and  10  hogs. 

No.  IS. — 6  working  horses,  and  10  hogs. 

By  this  arrangement  you  have  a  regular  system 
of  farming  and  grazing  as  practised  in  some 
parts  of  England,  which  shall  be  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  my  future  letters,  and  afterwards  I  in- 
tend to  make  some  observations  on  live  stock 
in  general,  and  which  kind  of  each  breed,  is  to 
be  preferred  for  those  parts  I  have  visited,  du- 
ring a  residence  of  seven  years  in  the  United 
States. 
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4526666  66 
Or  £6600  sterling,  being  ten  pounds  for  each 
acre  of  land,  the  sum  of  money  required,  accor- 
ding to  common  estimations,  for  to  stock  and  cul- 
tivate what  is  termed  a  con  vertable  farm  ;  but  first 
rate  grazing  ground  will  require  full  double  that 
sum  of  money  per  aci-e  ;  indeed,  durnig  the  French 
war,  it  was  very  common  to  put  full  forty  pounds 
sterling  worth  of  stock,  upon  each  acre  of  ground, 
where  the  pasture  was  first  rate — but  then,  gra- 
ziers frequently  made  five  guineas  of  each  sheep, 
and  fifty  guineas  of  each  oxen. 

About  the  1st  of  May,  the  pasture  ground  will 
take  its  full  quantity  of  live  stock,  which  on  the 
above  farm,  was  depastured  as  follows  : 

No.  8. — 120  ewes,  160  lambs,  and  10  yearling 
gteers. 

No.  9.— 120  ewes,  120  lambs,  and  10  yearling 
heifers. 

No.  10. — 120  ewes,  120  lambs,  and  10  two  year 
old  steers. 

No.  12.— 200  .she  haggets,  10  two  year  old  heif- 
ers, and  3  young  horses. 

No.  14. — 200  h  haggets,  10  three  yearold  steers 
and  3  young  horses. 


18  enclosures  of  30  acres  each  is  540  acres. 

4  enclosed  Paddocks  of  15  acres  each  is  60  acres. 

600  acres. 

No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  are  arable 
fields. 

No.  11,  12,  13,  14,  are  grass  grounds,  which 
can  be  iriigated. 


No.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  are  pasture 
grounds  which  have  never  been  plowed. 

A.  The  dwelling  house. 

B.  The  grist,  threshing  and  straw  cuttingmill. 

C.  Farm  buildings. 

D    Original  water  course. 

E.  Water  courses,  cut  to  carry   water  to  mea- 
dows. 

F.  Occupation  roads. 


For    the    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Virginia,  February  \ith. 
Mr.  Skinner, 

The  symptoms  of  a  revival  in  the  long  laid 
spirit  of  the  turf,  together  with  several  pieces, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  publick  prints,  ujion 
the  improvement  of  our  stock  of  horses,  setting 
forth  erroneous  views  of  the  subject,  as  I  conceive, 
will  be  my  apology  for  troubling  you  with  the 
following  remarks,  for  the  American  Farmer, 
should  you  deem  them  worthy  a  place  in  its 
columns. 

Perhaps  the  novelty  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
taste  and  passion  for  racing  so  far  from  contribu- 
ting to,  has  retarded  the  progressof  improvement 
in  our  horses,  may  attract  some  curiosity  ; — but, 
when  it  is  stated  further,  to  be  an  opinion  delibe- 
rately formed,  upon  an  experience  of  twenty 
ear's  breeding,  commenced  under  the  full  im- 
pression, that  the  English  race  horse  w.is  the 
perfection  of  the  species,  I  may  hope  for  a  patient 


reading,  from  all  whose  minds  are  open  to  convic- 
tion. 

The  essential  points  of  the  English  turf  horse, 
are,  a  thin  and  deep  shoulder,  narrow  breast, 
delicate  clean  legs,  long  in  the  pasterns,  a  broad 
or  wide  hock  well  let  down,  and  a  thigh  or  haunch 
more  remarkable  for  length  than  bulk.  A  long 
back  more  common  than  a  short  one,  and  a 
body  oftene!'  flat  sided  than  round — and,  finally, 
the  taller  the  better,  but  not  less  than  sixteen 
hands,  for  a  first  rate  courser.  This  cai'case  and 
set  of  limbs  is  covered  liy  a  skin  so  thin  and  a 
coat  of  hair  so  fine,  as  to  express  the  very  veins 
as  well  as  the  muscles,  beneath  the  delicate  in- 
tegument. 

A  long,  low,  slouching  carriage,  in  every  gait, 
follows  as  a  consequence  of  the  above  form  and 
proportions. — The  very  best  calculated,  truly, 
for  a  four  mile  heat,  on  a  smooth  course,  but 
that  it  is  totally  unsuited  to  the  road,  I  will  use 
no  other  argument  to  prove,  than  one  which  all 
sagacious  readers  will  have  deduced  already 
from  the  premises,  if  it  were  not  established  by 
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the  known  general  rule,  that  "a  race  horse  is  a 
stunibler."  ...      ,  . 

fiuiallv  disqualified  by  the  nature  of  his  skin, 
is  he  for  the  harness— the  slightest  pressure 
producing  a  gall— and  as  unsuited  are  his  ong 
legs  and  limber  pasterns  to  the  frequently  deep 
state  and  irregular  surface  of  our  roads,  that  a 
horse  of  compact  form  and  nimble  movements, 
with  a  strong  coat  on  his  back  and  shoulders,  and 
not  within  a  hand  of  his  height,  will  always  be 
found  more  lasting  and  serviceable.  Moreover, 
the  running  stock  are  frequently  vicious  and  un- 
manageable, and  very  generally  so  shy  and  timid, 
as  to  render  them  in  a  great  degree  unfit  tor  the 
purposes  of  war.— In  England,  the  horses  of  this 
strain  are  rarelv  used,  but  to  contribute  to  the 
most  ruinous  and  expensive  of  their  pleasures*— 
and  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  highest  style  of  the  English  race  horse, 
which,  it  has  been  a  very  prevalent  tolly  with  us 
to  take  as  our  model,  is  a  forced  anomaly  in  the 
species,  introduced  and  propagated  by  a  prodi- 
gality of  attention  and  expense,  such  as  the 
enormous  wealth  of  the  nobility  of  England  is 
alone  able  to  sustain. 

The  noble  animal  to  be  cherished  as  the  com- 
panion of  our  manlv  pleasures  and  glorious 
achievements,  should  be  of  the  form  for  power, 
docile  and  courageous  in  his  temper,  quick,  firm 
and  clear  in  his  movements.  These  properties 
are  found  for  the  most  part  connected  with  round- 
ness of  contour  and  strength  of  articulation  ;  with 
a  texture  of  skin  and  strength  of  coat,  which  will 
bear  the  pressure  of  the  saddle  and  the  friction 
of  the  harness;  and  as  far  as  my  experience  has 
gone,  it  is  rare,  that  you  find  a  horse  of  this 
description  exceeding  fifteen  hands  and  a  half 
high.  All  the  finest  horses  in  the  world,  may  be 
traced  to  the  Arabian  stock.  The  English  race 
horse  is  of  Arabian  descent,  with  the  peculiar 
objections  above  described,  but  which  I  am 
happy  in  believing,  the  Author  of  Nature  has 
kindly  decreed  shall  never  be  made  indigenous  to 
our  soil  and  climate.— The  English  blooded 
stock,  tho'  kept  pure  and  uncrossed,  essentially 
change  their  characters  after  a  few  generalions 
in  our  climate,  and  manifestly  for  the  better,  as  to 
every  rational  and  useful  purpose.  The  native 
Virginia  horse  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
from  the  light  and  washy  figures  of  the  fiurest 
English  stock,  become  less  tall,  with  more  bulk 
shorter  and  stronger  jointed,  with  a  thicker  and 
coarser  coat;  with  these  changes,  there  is  a 
correspondent  one  in  gaits  and  carriage.  They 
are  more  active  and  sprightly  in  their  movements, 
and  better  able  to  stand  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
climate.  Our  food,  our  climate,  and  our  man- 
agement are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  these 
changes.  Our  maize,  which  forms  tliree-forths 
of  the  grain  fed  to  our  horses,  in  the  parts  of  the 
state  below  the  mountains,  (where  eur  best 
horses  are  found),  is  by  far  more  nutricious  than 
the  oats  of  Europe,  or  any  other  grain  used  for  tire 
food  of  horses  in  any  other  country.  Our  young 
horses  are  more  exposed  to  the  weather,  and 
when  taken  in  hand  are  not  put  into  close  and 
warm  stables,  and  clothed,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  England. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  amateurs  in  this 
favourite  animal  of  the  Virginians,  that  we 
abounded  much  more  in  a  fine  race  of  horses  for 
the  saddle  and  the  harness  thirty  years  ago  than 
at  this  day.  This  was  precisely  the  period  when 
the  descendants  of  some  of  tlie  best  of  the  Eng- 
lish stock  which  had  been  turly  imported  into 
the  colony,  had  become  acclimat-d  and  fully  na- 


*  It  may  be  safety  annened,  that  racing  has  j'lu 
viore  of  the  estates  of  the  English  nobility  to  nurse, 
than  any  other  single  cause. 


turalizcd — and  I  have  but  little  doubt  had  we  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  rational  plan  of  breeding  solely 
with  aji  eye  to  qualities  for  service,  rather  than 
the  worse  than  useless  proi)erties  for  the  turf, 
N'irginia  would  now  have  had  the  most  valuable 
race  of  horses  in  the  world  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
about  twenty  five  or  thirty  years  ago,  the  late 
Colonel  Hoomes,  of  the  Bowling  Green,  of  well 
known  racing  memory,  and  many  others,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  passion  for  racing,  inun- 
dated the  state  with  imported  English  racehor- 
ses, well  nigh  to  the  extinction  of  the  good  old 
stocks  of  Janus,  and  Fearnaught,  and  Jolly  Roger, 
and  Mark  Anthony,  and  Se'lim,  and  Peacock, 
and  many  other  but  little  less  tried  and  approved 
racers.  The  difficulty  of  getting  a  fine  saddle 
horse  has  of  late  become  a  general  remark ;  and 
when  you  do  find  one,  with  the  exception  of  now 
and  then  a  Diomed  or  Bedford  cross,  you  rarely 
hear  of  any  other  of  the  late  imported  blood  in 
his  veins.  The  descendants  of  Cormorant,  and 
Sterling,  and  Spread  Eagle,  and  Seagull,  and 
Buzzard,  and  Dare  Devil,  and  Oscar,  and  Sal- 
trum,  and  twenty  others  which  might  be  added, 
are  either  extinct  or  still  languishing  through  the 
probationary  term  of  over  pampered  exoticks — 
such  as  have  the  stamina  to  go  through  the  trial 
and  become  naturalized  to  corn  and  fodder  in 
log  stables,  may  form  the  basis  of  some  future 
good  stock  ;  but,  I  dare  say,  we  shall  never^hear 
of  many  of  them  again.  Upon  this  subject,  few 
perhaps,  have  had  moi-e  experience  than  the  au- 
thor of  this  communication  ;  having  laboured  un 
der  the  racing  mania  for  a  term  of  years,  that 
almost  reduced  him  to  a  race  of  worthless  gar- 
rans,  though  none  of  their  distinguished  dams 
cost  him  less  than  a  hundred  guineas  apiece,  and 
were  certified  for,  through  an  uncontaminated 
succession  of  famous  English  ancestors  down  to 
the  Godolphin  Arabian.  Fortunately,  however, 
about  twelve  years  ago,  I  became  convinced  of 
my  delusion,  and  since  I  have  been  endeavouring 
to  get  back  to  the  well  known  old  stocks,  and 
breeding  exclusively  with  a  view  to  useful  quali 
ties,  the  result  has  answered  my  most  sanguine 
hopes. 

One  of  your  constant  readers  with   a  full 
share  of  Virginia  fondness  for  horses 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

RATS. 

In  the  year  1817,  the  rats  were  so  numerous 
in  my  stable  and  carriage  house,  as  to  defy  cats 
and  traps,  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  try  the 
effects  of  powder  and  shot,  which  was  continued 
for  several  days  without  perceiving  any  great  di- 
minution of  them,  but  to  my  surprise  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  days,  not  a  rat  was  to  be  seen,  and  my 
hostler  assured  me  he  has  not  seen  one  since.  In 
the  year  1819,  my  barn,  two  miles  from  my  house, 
became  so  much  infested  by  them,  that  my  over- 
seer complained  of  the  daily  havock  they  were 
making  upon  the  grain,  8cc.  he  was  fui'nished 
with  powder  and  shot,  and  directed  to  shoot  as 
many  aspsssible,  but  at  the  same  time  cautioned 
to  wad  his  gun  with  wood  or  bits  of  woolen  cloth; 
many  were  killed  and  others  escaped  wounded 
into  their  holes;  it  was  observed  that  from  these 
holes  they  were  soon  compelled  to  retreat,  and 
invariably  pursued  by  another.  Now,  as  it  is  well 
known  to  all,  that  rats  are  very  fond  of  flesh,  I 
am  induced  to  believe  that  attracted  by  the  smell 
of  blood,  they  are  induced  to  attack  the  wnunded 
and  eat  them — that  this  soon  becomes  a  favourite 
'ood,  and  they  are  Uy  this  means  taiiglit  to  des- 
troy each  other,  and  the  weaker  soon  become 
food  for  the  stronger — be  this  as  it  may,  I  can 
assure  you,  my  barn  is  entirely  free  from  rats  at 


this  time,  and  has  been  so  since  the  fall  of  1819. 
By  publishing  this,  it  may  induce  others  to  try 
the  experiment,  the  success  of  which  I  under- 
take to  warrant. 

J-'ohick,  Faiifux  County,   firginia. 


FROM    THE  FR.  NKLIN    GAZETTE. 

FACTS  RESPECTING  CANALS. 

The  longest  canal  in  Europe,  is  that  of  Langiie- 
doc,  which  connects  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  192  miles  long,  and  was  be- 
gan in  1666,  and  completed  in  1680.  The  ex- 
pense was  13,000,000  of  livres  equal  to  about 
J, 400,000  dollars.  Louis  XIV.  the  reigning  mo- 
narch, contributed  5,000,000  of  livres,  and  the 
province  of  Languedoc  the  remainder. 

The  name  of  the  architect  was  Riguet,  who,  as 
a  reward  of  his  merit  and  talents,  was  presented 
by  the  king  with  his  quarter  of  the  profits  for  him- 
self and  his  heirs. 

The  reservoir  with  which  it  commences,  is  24 
feet  deep  and  4000  paces  in  circumference  and  is 
supplied  by  a  number  of  springs  from  the  Noire, 
and  rivulets. 

This  canal  has  104  locks,  of  about  eight  feet 
rise  each.  In  some  places  it  passes  over  bridges 
of  vast  height ;  and  in  others  it  is  cut  through 
solid  rocks  for  one  thousand  paces.* 

"  From  the  year  1758  to  1803,  it  is  estimated 
there  were  nearly  60,000,000  of  dollars  expended 
on  canals  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  whole  subscribed 
by  private  individuals.  The  length  of  ground 
which  they  occupy  is  2896  miles.  In  this  aggre- 
gate of  length  and  expense,  43  canals,  being  pri- 
vate property,  are  not  included,  among  which  are 
three  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  Sir  Nigel 
Boyer  Grisley,  and  the  Earl  of  Thanet.  Of  the 
acts  passed  for  canals,  ninety  were  on  account  of 
collieries  opened  in  their  vicinity;  and  forty- 
seven  on  account  of  mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  cop- 
per, and  for  the  convenience  of  furnaces  and 
forges  working  on  them. 

"Eight  of  these  furnaces,  and  twelve  of  these 
forges,  in  one  county  only,  worked  24,824  tons  of 
iron  ore,  and  consumed  12,324  tons  of  pit  coal  an- 
nually ;  manufacturing  in  the  same  time  13,104 
tons  of  iron  goods.  More  than  100,000  tons  of  pit 
coal  are  annually  taken  down  the  Severn,  for  the 
Madely  and  Brozely  iMineries,  to  the  towns  and 
villages  in  the  neighborhood." 

FULTON. 


*  Dobson's  Encyclojidedia,  and   Breck^s  Inter- 
nal improvements. 

Means  of  rendering  Wood,  Linen,  isfc.  i^c.  in- 
combustible. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Cook,  of  Baskerville  House, 
Birmingham,  in  his  experiments  on  the  Alkalis, 
has  discovered  that  all  linen,  cottons,  muslins, 
&c  &c.  when  dipped  in  a  solution  of  the  pure 
vegetable  alkali  at  a  gravity  of  from  124  to  130, 
taking  water  at  the  gravity  of  100,  become  in- 
combustible. That  all  timbers  become  incom- 
bustible when  saturated  with  a  solution  of  alkali 
at  the  gravity  of  140  to  150.  He  has  two  me- 
thods of  saturating  timber,  first  by  letting  the 
timber  in  the  plank  lie  in  the  solution  for  several 
weeks,  until  the  alkali  has  perfectly  filled  up  the 
pores  of  the  wood — but  the  method  lie  prefers,  is 
the  use  of  a  powerful  machine,  by  which  he  ex- 
tracts or  forces  out  the  sap,  and  then  forces  the 
alkali  through  the  whole  tree,  thus  filling  up  all 
the  pores  aid  rendering  the  tree  incombustible  ; 
this  he  proposes  todo  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  felled, 
and  before  the  bark  is  taken  off.  When  the  bark 
is  in  its  best  state  he  performs  this  operation  in  a 
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few    I'.ours,   wliich,    while    it  venclers   the  wood 
iiicomljustiblc,  completely  prevents  the  dry  rot 

The  solution  of  pui-e  vegetable  alkali  which 
Mr.  Cook  prepares  for  securing  from  fire  nuislins, 
cottons,  &c.  c<c.  is  as  pui-e  as  the  clearest  spring 
water,  perfectly  free  from  smell,  and  will  not 
discolour  the  finest  cambrics  or  muslins.  When 
so  inany  dreadful  accidents  are  continually  hap 
j)cning  from  ladies'  dresses  taking  fire,  from  bed 
and  window  curtains  being  set  on  fire  either  by 
accident  or  carelessness  of  servants,  we  cannot 
but  consider  this  discovery  as  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  society 

For  ship  timbers,  its  value  is  enestimable,  and 
not  less  so  for  all  timber  for  houses  and  public 
buildings. 

USEFUL  INVENTION. 
Mr.  Edward  Jakes,  an  English  surgeon,  has  in- 
vented an  appaiatus  by  which  the  stomach  may 
be  emptied  of  poisons,  that  have  been  taken  by 
accident  or  design.  In  cases  where  that  organ 
has  become  unsusceptible  to  the  action  of  emetic 
substances,  the  skilful  application  of  this  instru- 
ment will  not  fail  to  rescue  the  sufferer  from  im- 
pending destruction.  Mr.  J.  has  tested  the  eflica- 
cy  of  his  invention  by  experiments  upon  himself, 
having  relieved  his  stomach  of  ten  drachms  of 
laudanum  which  he  had  adventurously  swal- 
lowed.— B.  I.  ylincrican. 

HOGS. 
An  Ohio  farmer  recommends  coals,  as  useful 
in  fattening  hogs.  After  giving  his  hogs  a  small 
quantity  daily,  say  two  pieces  to  each,  about  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  they  discontinued  rooting, 
■were  more  quiet,  and  appeared  to  fatten  faster. 
He  omitted  the  coal  a  few  days  and  they  com- 
menced rooting  ;  he  gave  it  again  and  they  ceas- 
ed to  root.  He  supposes  that  the  coal  corrects 
that  morbid  fluid  in  the  stomach  which  incites 
them  to  root  deep  in  search  of  fresh  earth. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from   Messrs.  King  Ls"    Gra- 
de, dated  Liver/ioot,  January  1. 
COTTON. 
Sales   in  December,  American,  25,420  bales ; 
Brazil,    9,980 ;  West  India,  1,630  ;  East  India, 
1,1"0  ;  total  38,200  bales. 

The   total  sales    during  the  year  1822,  were 
462,805    bales,  viz.   296,540    American;   128,830 
Brazil  ;  26,300  West  India  ;   11,135  East  India. 
Stock  of  Cotton  in  Liverpool.     1821         1822 
American,  8r',000     86,400 

Brazil,  &c.  45,900     42,500 

East  India,  27,100     18,500 

West  India,  6,850       5,600 


How  throl>b'd  each  bosom  at  the  sound — 
The  exulting  sea-boy's  shout  above. 

As  far,  upon  the  wide  waves  bound. 
Burst  into  sight  the  land  we  love  I 

Athwart  the  wave,  the  beacon  light 

Shoots  brightly  forth  its  twinkling  ray, 
And  sweetly  onward  thro'  the  night. 

Its  star-like  lustre  lights  our  way  ; 
The  heavens  are  bright,  the  wave  is  low, 

And  mild  winds  gently  bear  us  o'er 
The  azure  waste — with  morning's  glow 

We  tread  again  our  native  shore  ! 

ARIEL. 
A'eti)  York,  Jan.  31. 
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BALTIMORE,   FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY    28,    1823. 


Total,  166,850  153,000 

Sales  of  tobacco  in  the  month   of  December  ; 

Virginia  leaf,  300   hhds.  ;    stemmed,    247    do. ; 

Kentucky  leaf,  475  do  ;  stemmed  42  do.     Total, 

1064  hogsheads. 

FROM  THE  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER. 

THE  PILOT'S  SONG. 
O'er  the  ocean  silently 

Descends  the  gentle  shade  of  even  ; 
The  moon  has  risen  from  the  sea. 

Into  the  broad,  and  the  deep  blue  heaven  ; 
And  from  her  airy  wandering. 

Like  a  falling  flake  of  snow. 
The  sea-bird  rests  her  wearied  wing 

On  the  billow's  quiet  flow. 

Yet  ere  the  day  beam  left  the  skies. 
And  twilight  veil'd  the  ocean  o'er. 

We  saw  from  yon  blue  billow  rise. 
Far,  far  and  faint,  our  native  shore  ; 


Jlv*  The  article  in  this  paper  on  the  cultu'-e  of 
the  Vine,  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Repository,  is  the  one  referred  to  by  General 
Swift  in  a  late  essay,  and  is  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  subject 
attracts  more  and  more  attention,  and  hope  before 
many  years,  to  see  our  tables  enriched  and  adorn- 
ed with  this  exquisite  fruit.  There  is,  as  we  have 
recently  under  tood,  a  very  large  and  delicious 
grape  in  the  Arkansaw  Territory,  which,  we 
apprehend,  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition, 
wherever  it  can  be  propagated.  It  is  represented 
to  be  much  larger  than  the  fox  .grape,  of  golden 
colour,  having  but  one  seed  in  the  centre  of  the 
fruit — the  skin  transparent  and  thin,  as  the  outer 
coat  of  the  Onion,  and  the  fruitgrowing  not  in 
bunches,  but  separately — sucii  is  the  description 
ve  have  had  of  it,  and  we  would  thank  any 
ubscriber  in  that  quarter  who  would  give  us  a 
more  particular  account  of  it,  with  cuttings, 
when  convenient  to  send  them. 


PRICES  CURRENT corrected  weekly. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  25 — Howard  st. 
Superfine,  g5  62 J — Wharf,  do.  6  ]2| — Wheat, 
white,  gl  35  to  1  40— Red  do.,  gl  32  to  1  35 — 
Rye.  71  to  75  cents — Corn,  60  to  62  cts. — 
Oats,  35  to  37i  cents—  Beef,  live  cattle,  g5 
to  §5  50  per  cwt. — Beef,  8  cents  per  lb. 
— Bacon,  round,  10  to  11  cts. — Pork  ^4  50 
to  5  50  per  c  Ib.-'fi  to  8  cts.  per  lb. — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  gl  374  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  f,H — 
Orchard  Grass  do.  §3 — Herds'  Grass  do.  g3 — 
Timothy  do.  ^5— Millet,  g2— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  34  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings, 
No.  1,  5^3  62*  per  bbl.— No.  2,  $3  37i— Fine 
salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  75 — 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb. — Eggs,  25  cts.  per  doz. 
— Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  gl — Geese,  37J  to  50  cts. 
Chickens,  g2  per  doz. — Straw,  glO  per  ton — 
Hay,  5gl6  to  17. 

vIarvland  Tobacco — Not  in  great  demand, 
prices  same  as  before. 


At  Tuscarora  on  Carrnlton  manor  near  Freder- 
ick Town;  the  late  farm  of  Robert  Patterson, 
Esq.  deceased,  a  variety  of  stock  of  the  first 
quality  and  cliaracter,  such  as  never  was  before 
ottered  at  a  public  sale  in  Maryland  ;  consist- 
ing of 

The   imported   horse  Exile,  a  description  of 
which  will  be  found  below. 


27  head  of  hoises  for  draught  and  saddle!^ 

1  female  ass. 

14  brood  mares,  principally  of  the  Jersey  blood. 

19  colts,  rising  one  to  four  years  old,  princi- 
.  ally  by  Exile,  and  possessing  strong  marks  of 
the  tire. 

1  waggon  of  narrow  tyre. 

1  ox  cart. 

1  horse  cart,  and  harness  complete. 

4  yoke  of  fine  oxen. 

A  quantity  of  milch  cows. 

A  quantity  of  stock  cattle. 

A  flock  of  sheep. 

A  wheat  fan. 

Two  families,  containing  together  ten  persons 
they  will  be  sold  in  families,  and  not  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  state.  They  are  orderly,  and  valuable 
people,  and  are  not  disposed  of  from  any  fault. 

1'he  sale  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  the  25th 
day  of  March  next,  and  will  begin  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon.  The  condition  of  the  sale  will 
be  made  known  by  me  at  the  time  of  selling, 
and  tlie  stock  may  be  seen  by  an  application  to  " 
me,  at  any  time  before  the  day  of  sale,  living  on 
the  premises. 

MARCEY  BRIGHY, 

Manager. , 
Tuscarora,  23rf  Feb.  1823. 

EXILE  is  a  beautiful  dark  bay,  sixteen  hands 
high,  will  be  four  years  old  in  May.  He  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  best  judges  who  have  examined 
him,  to  be  the  finest  description  of  horse,  ever 
imported  into  this  country,  as  well  on  account  of 
his  breed,  as  his  great  bone  and  figure.  The  sire 
of  Exile  is  considered  one  of  the  most  splendid 
coach  horses  in  England  ;  his  grand  sire  is  the 
famous  Vorksi.ire  horse  Mollineaux,  which  sold 
for  1100  guineas.  It  is  the  mixture  of  the  Cleve- 
land Bay,  with  the  racing  blood,  which  produces 
the  old  English  Hunter  ;  and  it  is  the  cross  from 
them,  that  makes  the  Jersey  horse  more  valua- 
ble than  the  southern  ;  giving  them  bone,  size, 
and  high  round  action.  The  colour  of  these  horses 
is  confined  to  the  various  shades  of  bay,  always 
with  brosvn  muzzles  ;  and  they  combine  the  fine 
symmetry,  smoothness  of  coat,  and  clean  legs  of 
the  blooded.  In  fine  it  is  now  admitted  in  Eu- 
rope, that  this  breed  only  can  increase  the  size 
of  the  blooded  liorse,  without  taking  from  their 
activity,  wind  and  figure. 


\GEN1  S  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 
i):/'  Complete  sets  of  tlie  first,  second  and  third 
vols,  oi  the  "  American  Farmer,"  new  and  coi'- 
rected  Editions,  can  be  had  of  the  following  per- 
sons ;  price  of  which,  bound,  g5  per  vol.  or  $4, 
in  Sheets  : — 

M.  CAREY  &  SONS  and  E.  LITTELL,  Pin, 

ladel/ihia. 

W.  A.  C:OLMAN,  .A'cTj-York: 

WELLS  &  LILLEY.  Boston. 

WM.  F.  (.;RAY,  Jn-edericksburg. 

PETER  COTTOM,   Richmou,!.  l^a. 

RICHARD  COTTC^M,  Petersburg. 

E.  THAYER,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

JOSEPH  GALES,  Roleigli,  jY.  C. 

W.  F.  REDDlNCi,  special  agent,  now  journey- 
ing through  the  Southern  States. 
The  fourth   volume,  now  publishing,   can   be 

forwarded  to   any  part  of  the  United  States,  on 

application  being  made,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to 

J.  S.  SKINNER,  Baltimore. 


rinteil  every  Friday  at  S^A  per  annum,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNEK.  Edi. 
.iir.  by  .lOSEPH  ROHINSON,  M  llie  Ncinh  \Ve»t  corner  ol'  .Miirket 
»'i,l  D.lviiliiv  slretts,  Halii.noiv  j  wl,ereever\  descriplioii  oi  Book 
;i!i(l  .Ii>h  Printing  is  e>etuleil  Willi  nea'ness  and  di-ipaleli— tJi-ilers 
u'om  a  distance  t'ur  Printing  oi*  Biniliiii^,  uitli  proper  dii-ectiujis 
promptly  atteodt^d  to,  addrt;sst:t]  to  J.  Robuison,  Baltimure. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IRUITS. 

Frofiagation,  i  lanling.  Cultivation. 

LIST  OF  FRUITS. 
310.  GRAPlv — This  is  a  very  important  arti- 
cle ;  and,  before  I  proceed  to  treat  of  the  culture 
of  the  grape-vine,  I  must  notice  the  astonishing 
circumstance,  that  that  culture  should  he  almost 
whoUv  unknown  in  this  country,  oi  Jinc  sun,  I 
have  asked  the  reanon  of  this,  seeing  that  the 
fruit  is  so  good,  the  crop  so  certain,  and  the  cul- 
ture so  easy.  The  only  answer  that  I  h.ave  re- 
ceived is,  that  the  ruse-bug  destroys  the  fruit  — 
Now,  this  I  know,  that  1  had  a  grape  vine  in  my 
court-yard  at  Philadelphia  ;  that  it  bore  nothing 
the  first  year  ;  that  I  made  an  arched  trelis  for  it 
to  run  o\  er  ;  and  that  I  had  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  fine  gra])es  hanging  down  in  large  bunches. — 
Yes,  I  am  told,  but  tliis  was  in  a  city  ;  and 
amongst  /lOuses,  and  tJiere  the  grapes  do  very 
■well.  Then,  17P9,  1  saw,  at  Spring  Mills,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Shuylkill,  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Vinevard  of  Mr.  Le  Gau,  which  covered  about 
two  acres  of  ground,  and  the  vines  of  which  were 
loaded  with  fine  grapes  of,  at  least  twenty 
different  sorts.  The  vineyard  was  on  the  side 
of  a  little  hill ;  on  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a  corn- 
field, and  in  the  front  of  it,  across  a  little  vallay, 
and  on  the  side  of  another  little  hill,  was  a  wood 
of  lofty  trees;  the  country  in  general,  being  very 
much  covered  with  woods.  Mr.  Le  Gau  made 
■wine  from  this  Vineyard.  The  vines  were  plant- 
ed at  about  four  feet  apart,  grew  upright,  and 
•were  tied  to  sticks  about  five  feet  liigh,  after  the 
manner  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  vineyards  of 
France. — Now,  are  not  these  facts  alone  decisive 
in  the  negative  of  the  proposition,  that  there  is  a 
generally  prevalent  obstacle  to  the  growing  of 
grapes  in  this  country  ^ — Mr.  Hulbie,  in  his 
Journal  to  the  West  (See  my  Year's  Residence, 
Paragraph  892,)  gives  an  account  of  the  Fine- 
yarda  and  of  the  ivitie  made,  at  Vevay,  on  the 
Ohio.  He  says,  that,  that  year,  about  /ivf 
thouHand  gallons  of  wine  were  made  ;  and,  he 
observes,  what  more  can  be  wanted  for  the  grape- 
vine, than  r;c/i /a?;c/ and  Aof  «((n. — Besides,  is  not 
the  grape-vinea  native  here  ?  There  are  many 
different  sorts  of  grapes,  that  grow  in  the  woods, 
climb  the  trees,  cover  some  of  them  over,  and 
bear  nd  ripen  their  fruit.  How  often  do  we  meet 
with  a  vine,  in  the  autumn,  with  grapes,  called 


chicken  grapes,  hanging  on  it  from  every  bougli 
of  an  oak  or  some  other  timber-tree  !  This  grape 
resembles,  as  nearly  as  possible,  what  is,  in  Eng- 
land, called  the  Black  Cluster  ;  and, unquestion- 
ably only  wants  cultivation  to  give  it  as  good  a 
flavour.  Docs  the  Jiose  Bug  prevent  these  vines 
from  l)earing,  or  from  ripening  their  fruit  ?  Ta- 
king it  for  grante<l,  then,  that  this  obstacle  is 
imaginarij,  rather  than  real,  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  propagation  and  cultivation  of  the 
grape- vine  in  the  open  ground  of  a  garden  ;  and, 
111  doing  this,  I  shall  have  frequently  to  refer  to 
Plate  HI. — The  grape  vine  is  raised  from  cut- 
tings, or  from  laijers.  As  to  the  first,  you  cut  off, 
as  early  as  the  ground  is  open  in  the  spring,  a 
piece  of  the  last  ytar''s  nnood ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
piece  of  a  shoot,  which  grew  during  the  last  sum 
raer.  This  cutting  should,  if  convenient,  have 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  former  year's  wood  at  the 
bottom  of  it  ;  but,  this  is  by  no  means  absolute- 
ly necessary.  The  cutting  should  have  four  or 
jix'e  buds  or  joints.  Make  the  ground  rich, 
move  it  deep,  and  make  it  fine.  Then  put  in  the 
cutting  with  a  setting-stick,  leaving  only  two 
buds,  or  joints,  above  ground  ;  fasten  the  cut- 
ting well  in  the  ground  ;  and,  then,  as  to  keeping 
it  coot  and  moist,  see  cuttings,  in  Paragraph  275. 
Layers  from  grape-vines  are  obtained  with  great 
ease.  You  have  only  to  lay  a  shoot,  or  limb,  how- 
ever young  or  old,  upon  the  ground,  and  cover 
any  part  of  it  with  earth,  it  will  strike  out  roots 
the  first  summer,  and  will  become  a  vine,  to  be 
carried  and  planted  in  any  other  fjlace.  But,  ob- 
serve, vines  do  not  transplant  well.  For  this  rea- 
son, both  cuttings  and  layers,  if  intended  to  be 
removed,  are  usually  set,  or  layed,  in  Jiower  pots' 
out  of  which  they  are  turned,  with  the  ball  of 
earth  along  with  them,  into  the  earth  where  they, 
are  intended  to  grow  and  produce  their  fruit. — I 
have  now  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  vines 
for  my  garden.  Plate  I  page  represents,  or 
at  least,  I  mean  it  to  represent,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Plata  No.  8  and  No.  9,  two  trelis  works 
for  vines.  These  are  to  be  Jive  feet  high,  and 
are  to  consist  of  two  rows  of  little  upright  bars 
two  inches  and  a  half  by  two  inches,  put  two  feet 
into  the  ground,  and  made  of  Locust,  and  then 
they  will,  as  you  well  know,  last  forever,  with- 
out paint  and  without  any  kind  of  trouble.  Now, 
then,  bear  in  mind,  that  each  of  these  Plats  is, 
from  East  to  West,  70  feet  long.  Each  will, 
therefore,  take,  four  vines,  allowing  to  each 
vine,  an  extent  of  16  feet,  and  something  more  for 
overrunning  branches. — Look,  now  at  Plate  III 


which  exhibits,  in  all  its  dimensions,  the  cn'mtg  y,.i,ig.  Fig  2.  The  same  year's  vine  pruned  in 
become  a  Jilant,  fiG.  1.  The  first  year  of  its  be- J  ■rwjftr.  Fig.  .1.  The  vine,  inthenext  summer, 
mg  a  vine  after  the  leaves  arc  off  and  before  jiru-  I  ■with  shoots,  leaves,  and  grapes.  Fig.  4.     Hav 


ing  measured  your  distances,  put  in  a  cutting  at 
each  place  where  there  is  to  be  a  vine.  Yo.i  are 
to  leave  twojoints  or  buds  out  of  ground.  From 
these  will  come  two  shoots  jierhaps  ;  and,  if  two 
come,  rub  off  the  top  one  and  leave  the  bot- 
tom one,  and,  in  winter,  cut  off  the  bit  of  dead 
wood  which  will,  in  this  case,  stand  above  the 
bottom  slioot.  Choose,  however,  the  upper  one 
to  remain,  if  the  lower  one  be  very  weak.  Or,  . 
a  better  way  is,  to  put  in  two  or  three  cuttings 
within  an  inch  ortwo  of  each  other,  leaving  only 
one  bud  to  each  out  of  ground,  and  taking  away, 
in  the  fall,  the  cuttings  that  send  up  the  weakest 
shoots.  The  object  is  to  get  one  good  shoot,  com- 
ing out  as  near  to  the  ground  as  possible. — This 
shoot  you  tie  to  an  upright  stick,  letting  it  grow 
its  full  length.  When  winter  comes,  cut  this 
shoot  down  to  the  bud  nearest  to  the  ground. — 
The  next  year  another,  and  a  much  stronger 
shoot  will  come  out  ;  and,  when  the  leaves  are 
off,  in  the  fall,  this  shoot  will  be  eight  or  ten  feet 
long,  having  been  tied  to  a  stake  as  it  rose, 
and  will  present  what  is  described  in  Fig.  1, 
Plate  III.  You  must  make  your  trelis  ;  that  is, 
put  in  your  upright  i.ofwsr-Afirs  to  tie  the  next, 
summer's  shoots  to.  You  will  want  (See  Fig.  2.) 
eight  shoots  to  come  out  to  run  horizontally,  to 
be  tied  to  these  bars.  You  must  now,  then,  in 
winter,  cut  off  your  vine,  leaving  eight  buds  or 
joints.  You  see  there  is  a  mark  for  this  cut,  at  a, 
fig.  1.  During  summer  eight  shoots  will  come, 
and,  as  they  proceed  on,  they  must  be  tied  with 
matting,  or  something  soft,  to  the  bars.  The 
whole  vine,  both  wa)  s  included,  is  supposed  to 
go  16  feet;  but,  if  your  tillage  be  good,  it  will  go 
much  further,  and  then  the  ends  must  be  cut  oft" 
in  winter. — Now,  then,  winter  prtfsents you  your 
vine  as  m  Jig.  2.;  and  now  you  must  prune, 
which  is  the  all  important  part  of  the  business. — 
Observe,  and  bear  in  mind,  that  little  or  no  fruit 
ever  conies  on  a  grape-vine,  except  on  young 
shoots  tliat  come  out  of  wood  of  the  last  year. — 
.\\\  the  fourlastyear'sshootsthatyoufindin75^.2, 
would  send  out  bearers  ;  but  if  you  suffer  that 
you  will  have  a  great  parcel  of  small  luood,  and 
little  or  no  fruit  next  year.  Therefore,  cut  off  4 
of  the  last  year's  shoots,  as  at  6.  (Fig.  3.  J  leav- 
ing only  one  bud.  The  four  other  shoots  will 
send  out  a  shoot  from  every  one  of  their  buds,  and 
if  the  vine  be  strong,  there  will  be  two  bunches 
of  grapes  on  each  of  these  young  shoots  ;  and, 
as  the  last  year's  shoots  are  supposed  to  be  each 
8  feet  long,  and  as  there  generally  is  a  bud  at,  or 
about,  every  half  foot,  every  last  year's  shoot 
will  produce  32  bunches  of  grapes;  every  vine 
128  bunches  ;  and  the  8  vines  512  ;  and,  possibly, 
n-ay,  probably,  so  many  pounds  of  grapes  !  Is 
this  incredible .'  Take,  then,  this  well  known 
fact,  that  there  is  a  grape  vine,  a  single  vine,  with 
only  one  stem,  in  the  King  of  England's  Gar- 
dens at  his  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  which  has, 
for,  perhaps,  half  a  century,  produced  on  an 
average,  annually,  a  ton  of  grapes  ;  that  is  to 
say  2,240  pounds.  Avoirdupois  weight.  That 
vine  covers  a  space  of  about  40  feet  in  length  and 
20  in  breadth.  And  your  two  trelises,  being,  to- 
gether, 128  feet  long,  and  4  deep,  would  form  a. 
space  of  more  than  half  the  dimensions  of  the 
vine  of  Hampton  Court.  However,  suppose  you 
have  only  a  fifth  part  of  what  you  might  have, 
a  hundred  bunches  of  grapes  are  worth  a  great  deal 
more  tlian  the  annual  trouble,  which  is,  indeed, 
very  little.  Fig.  4  shows  a  vine  in  summer. — You 
see  the  four  shoots  hearing,  and  four  other  shoots 
coming  on  for  the  next  year,  from  the  butts  left 
at  the  winter  pruning,  as  at  b.  These  four  lat- 
ter you  are  to  tie  to  the  bars  as  they  advance  on 
during  the  summer. — When  winter  comes  again, 
you  are  to  cut  off  the  four  shoots  that  sent  out 
the  bearers  during  the  summer,  and  leave  the 
four  that  grew  out  of  the  butts.    Cut  the  "four 
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old  shoots  that  have  borne,  so  a^s  to  leave  bu:  one 
bud  at  the  butt.  And  they  will  then  be  sending 
Out  wood,  while  the  other  four  will  be  sending 
Out  fruit.  And  thus  you  go  on  year  after  year 
for  your  life  ;  for,  as  to  the  vine,  it  will,  if  well 
treated,  outlive  you  and  your  children  to  the 
third  and  even  thirtieth  generation.  I  think 
they  say,  that  the  vine  at  Hampton  Court,  was 
planted  in  the  reign  of  King  William.  During  the 
siummer  there  are  two  things  to  be  observed,  as 
to  pruning.  Each  of  the  last  year's  shoots  has  32 
buds,  and,  of  course,  it  sends  out  32  shoots  with 
the  grapes  ou  them,  for  the  grapes  come  out  of 
the  2  first  fair  buds  of  these  shoots.  So  that  here 
would  be  an  enormous  quantity  of  wood,  if  it 
■were  all  left  till  the  end  of  summer.  But,  this 
must  not  be.  When  the  grapes  get  as  big  as 
peas,  cut  off  the  green  shoots  that  l)ear  them,  at 
two  buds  distance  from  the  fruit.  This  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  clear  the  vine  of  confusion  of 
branches,  and  also  to  keep  the  sap  back  for  the 
supply  of  the  fruit.  The^c  new  shoots,  that 
have  the  bunches  on,  must  be  kept  tied  to  the 
trelis,  or  else  the  wind  would  tear  them  off — 
The  other  thing  is,  to  take  care  to   keep  nicely 


course,  send  out  shoots,  which  you  will  train  ;//;  not  yet  completed  its  history,  but  have  ascer- 
riffht  against  the  building,  and  which  you  will  tained,  that  it  has  three  broods  or  generations  in 
cut  out  alternately,  as  directed  in  the  other  case,  each  year;  the  larva  (small  worm)    of  the  first 


311.  HUCKLEBEURY.— It  is  well  known 
that  it  grows  wild  in  great  abundance,  in  many 
parts,  and  especially  in  Long  Island,  wh'ire  it 
give  rise  to  a  holiday  called  Hucktebei-ry  Mon- 
day. It  is  a  very  good  fruit  for  tarts  mixed  with 
Currants  ;  and  by  no  means  bad  to  eat  iii  its  raw 
state. 

312.  MADEIRA  NUT.— See  Walnut. 

313.  JVIEDLAR.  A  very  poor  thing  indeed. 
The  Medlar  is  propagated  by  grafting  on  crab- 
stocks,  or  pear-stocks.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  espe- 
cially in  this  country,  a  thing  not  worthy  of  a 
place  in  a  garden.  At  best,  it  is  only  one  degree 
better  than  a  rotten  a/iple. 

314.  MELON.— See  Melon  in  Chapter  IV. 

315.  MULBERRY.— This  tree  is  raised  from 
ciittin!^s  ovixom  luiers.  See  Paragraphs 275  and 
277.  The  J Thite  Mulberry,  whicli  is  the  finest, 
and  which  the  Silk  worm  feeds  on,  grows  wild, 
and  bears  well,  at  two  miles  from  the  spot  where 
I  am  now  writing. 

316.      NECTARINE.— As    to    propagation. 


tied  to  the  bars  the  shoots  that  are  to  send  forth  planting  andcu  tivation,  the  Nectarine  is,  in  all 
bearers  the  next  year  ;  and,  if  you  observe  any:  respects  the  same  as  the  /leuch,  which,  there- 
little  s/c/es/ioo/s  coming  out  of  them  to  crop  these 'fore,  see.  It  is  certainly  a.  Ji)icr  fruit,  especi- 
off  as  soon  as  thev  appear,  leaving  notViing  but  ally  the  Fiolet  Nectarine  ;  but,  it  is  not  grown, 
the  clear,  clean  shoot.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  or,  but  very  little  in  America.  I  cannot  believe, 
the  butt,  as  at  b,  when  it  is  cut  off  the  next  time,  that  there  is  any  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the 
will  be  longer  by  a  bud.  That  will  be  so  ;  but,  way.  It  is  grown  in  Hug-land  very  well.  The 
by  the  third  year  the  vine  will  be  so  strong,  that  White  French  would  certainly  do  here  ;  and  it  is 
you  may  safely  cut  the  shoots  back  to  within  six  the  most  beautiful  of  fruit,  and  a  greater  bearer, 
inches  of  the  main  trunk,  leaving  the  new  shoots  though  not  so  fine  in  flavour  as  the  Violet.    The 


to  come  out  of  it  where  they  will ;  taking  care  to 
let  but  one  grow  for  the  summer.  If  shoots  start 
out  of  the  main  trunk  irregularly,  rub  them  off 
as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  never  suffer  your 
vine  to  have  any  more  than  its  regular  number  of 
shoots.  As  to  cultivation  of  the  ground,  the 
ground  should  not  only  be  deeply  dug  in  the  fall, 
but,  with  a  fork,  twq  or  three  times  during  the 
summer.  They  plough  between  them  in  Langue- 
dnc,  as  we  do  between  the  Indian  Corn.  The 
ground  should  be  manured  every  fall,  with  good 
rich  manure.  Blood  of  any  kind  is  excellent  for 
vines.  But,  in  a  word,  the  tillage  and  the  manu- 
ring cannot  be  too  good.  All  that  now  remains  is 
to  speak  of  the  sorts  of  gra/ies.  The  climate  of 
this  country  will  ripen  anv  sort  of  grape.  But,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  have  some  that  come  early. — 
The  Black  July  grape,  as  it  is  called  in  England, 
or,  as  it  is  cal'ed  in  France,  the  .Yoir  Hatif,  is 
the  earliest  of  all.  I  would  have  this  for  one  of 
my  eight  vines;  and,  for  tlie  other  seven  I  would 
have,  the  Chusselas  ;  the  Burgundy  ;  the  Black 
Muscadine  ;  the  Black  Frontinac  ;  the  Red 
Frontinac  ;  the  IVhite  fiiueet  Water ;  and  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  which  is  the  sort  of  the 
Hampton  Court  Vine — In  cases  where  grapes 
are  to  be  grown  against  houses,  or  to  be  trained 
over  bowers,  \.\\e  princi'ile  is  the  same,  though 
the  form  may  differ.  If  against  the  side  of  a 
house  the  main  stem  of  the  vine,  might  by  de- 
grees, be  made  to  go,  I  dare  say,  a  hundred Jeet 
high.  Supppose  40  feet.  In  that  case,  it  would 
be  ybrii/ instead  of  ybjir  ;  but,  the  side  shoots  or 
alternate  bearing  limbs,  would  still  come  out  in 
the  same  manner.  The  stem,  or  side  limbs,  may 
Avith  the  greatest  ease,  be  made  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  windows,  or  to  any  interruptions  of 
smoothness  on  the  surface.  If  the  side  of  the 
house,  or  place,  be  not  very  high,  not  more  than 
15  or  20  feet;  the  best  way  isto plant  the  vine  in 
the  middle  of  your  space,  and,  instead  of  train- 
ing an  M/ir/^A?  stem,  take  the  two  lowest  shoots 
and  lead  them  along,  one  from  each  side  of  the 
■plant,  to  become  stems,  to  lie  along  withing  six 
"inches  or  a  foot  of  the  ground.    These  will,  of 


JVauington,  the  Komaji  are  by  no  means  so  good. 
I  would  have  in  the  Garden  three  trees  of  each 
of  the  two  former. 

Sir.     NUT. — Grows  wild.    Not  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  Garden.     Is   propagated,  and   the 
fruit  preserved,  like  Filberd,  which  see. 
(  To  be  continued.) 


HESSIAN  FLY— DISEASES  OF  WHEAT  ike. 

Sharron,  Bucks  County,  Pe?in.  2Sth  Jan.  1823. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 

Dear  Sir — in  the  American  Farmer  vol.  four 
page  183,  you  have  published  a  letter  signed 
Philip  Thornton,  in  which  he  says,  "  enclosed 
you  will  receive  a  few  blades  of  wheat,  and  by 
examination,  you  will  find  that  a  deposite  of  eggs 
has  been  made  by  the  fly,  in  a  mode  not  hereto- 
fore mentioned  by  any  one."*  If  the  writer 
means,  (as  I  presume  he  does)  the  Hessian  fly 
(Cecidomyia  destructor,  of  Say  ;)  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  him  to  a  letter  of  mine  addressed  to 
Robert  Vaux,  Esq.  dated  1st  February  1820, 
and  published  No.  23,  in  the  second  volume  of 
your  work,  page  180;  which,  I  believe,  to  be  the 
first  publication  of  the  true  deposite  of  that  des- 
tructive insect,  and  you  will  find  its  whole 
history  traced,  and  as  I  conceive  the  only  way 
of  guarding  against  its  ravages  pointed  out,  in 
two  papeis  which  I  read  before  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Bucks  county,  dated  1st  February, 
and  1st  June  1S21,  also  published  in  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer  volume  3  page  IST  and  2r3:  I  beg 
leave,  also  to  refer  your  readers  to  them  and 
to  a  paper  that  was  written  by  Doctor  Isaac 
Chapman,  and  a  paper  published  in  the  same 
volume  page  166,  &c.  My  own  observations 
were  made  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
Doctor's  discovery,  as  he  had  never  made  it 
public.  I  however,  have  no  intention  of  detract- 
ing from  the  merit  of  any  one,  but  wish  thingsto 
appear  as  they  really  are. 

I  will  now  call  the  attention  of  Agriculturists  to 
another  insect,  very  destructive  to  the  wheat 
crop  ;  which  I  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1821, 
wheu  searching  after  the-  Hessian  fly.    I  have 


brond  is  found  (in  this  climate)  about  the  first 
of  May  in  the  cavity  of  the  culm,  near  the  root, 
where  it  causes  an  enlargement  of  the  stem  and 
the  plant  declines  as  if  affected  by  the  fly — the 
second  brood  in  June  is  lodged  above  the  several 
joints  in  the  cavity  of  the  straw;  this  docs  not 
entirely  destroy  the  stalk,  but  very  materially 
injures  its  yield — the  third  brood  is  found  among 
the  plants  that  spring  up  in  the  stubble  fields,  or 
early  sown  crops  in  il\e  fall,  and  lodged  in  the 
manner  of  the  first  brood. 

I  acknowledge  tue  receipt  of  the  Senna  seed 
of  South  Carolina,  wliich  you  so  obligingly  sent 
to  nie  ;  for  whicli  I  tender  you  my  grateful 
thanks.  I  shall  be  further  indebted  to  you  for  a 
sample  of  the  Egyptian  Millet,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Herbemont  ;  but,  from  his  description  of 
it,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  is  the  same 
plant  which  is  cultivated  in  some  some  parts  of 
our  western  country,  as  a  substitute  for  chocolate, 
and  is  there  called  "chocolate  corn" 

I  send  by  this  mail  a  newspaper,  in  which  is 
published  a  communication  tluit  I  made  to  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Bucks,  relating  to  insects. 
Sec.  Y'our's  respectfully, 

JAMES  WORTH. 

*  The  supposed  peculiarity  in  this  case  was 
tiie  circumstance  of  finding  the  eggs  deposited  in 
the  membraneous  substance  of  tiie  blades  mid- 
way between  the  edges  and  the  centre,  and 
invariably  nearest  to  the  extremities  or  points  of 
the  leaves  ;  whereas,  the  deposite  of  the  Hessian 
fly,  liave  unitormly  been  deposited,  and  observed 
to  be  near  to  the  stalks:  the  injury  noticed 
by  Mr.  Thornton,  only  affected  parts  of  the 
blades  ;  whereas,  the  Hessian  fly  is  chiefly  de- 
structive to  the  stalks. — Edit.  Am.  Farmer. 

Observations  on  IKSECTS.  ivith  a  view  to  arrest 
theirdestrudive  ravages,  by  JAMES  WORTH, 
read  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bucks 
County,  29th  July,  1822. 

To    THE    iViEAIBERS    OF    THE    AGRICULTURAL  So 

ciETY  OF  Bucks  County. 

Gentlemen — I  may  be  considered  as  trespass- 
ing ou  your  patience  in  addressing  you  at  this 
time,  or  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more 
consistent  with  the  rules  of  the  Society,  that  I 
.shoidd  have  communicated  my  ideas  through  the 
Committee  on  Entomology,  as  my  observations 
will  chiefly  relate  to  insects  ;  but  as  you  are  all 
so  deeply  and  immediately  interested  in  the  case, 
I  have  chosen  the  present  course,  and  I  now  ask 
your  solemn  attention. 

Entomology  or  the  science  of  insects,  is  I  be- 
lieve, admitted  to  be  very  defective  in  its  most 
essential  part  ;  that  is,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
habits  of  insects.  It  is  with  insects  as  it  is  with 
man  and  all  other  things  in  nature  :  it  is  their  use, 
or  works,  or-  character  that  is  the  primary  ob- 
ject. Wliat  care  we  for  the  portrait  of  a  man, 
unless  for  some  great  or  good  work  that  he  has 
done,  or  the  relation  in  whicli  he  stands  to  us  i 
The  print  respecting  the  celebrated  English  Ox, 
is  indeed  a  valuable  print,  but  it  is  only  valuable 
as  it  shows  the  essential  points  of  a  breed  of 
cattle  most  easily  fattened,  and  yielding  beef  of 
the  finest  quality.  Now  what  interest  have  we 
in  the  form  or  size,  or  color  of  an  insect,  other 
than  to  describe  a  thing  that  has  done  to  us  cer- 
tain benefit  or  injury.  I  bring  this  matter  belore 
yoB  in  order  to  induce  a  proper  examination  of 
those  insects  that  are  so  detrimental  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  :  for  when  we  ascertain  the 
parent,  manner  and  place  of  depositing  the 
progeny,  and  general  habits  of  insects,  it  is  no 
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.riPricuU  task  to  destroy,  or  so  cripple  them  as  to 
render  them  harmless  to  our  crops ;  and  I  know 
of  no  way  in  which  we  can  he  more  usetul  to  our 
fuUow  beings,  and  better  promote  our  own  inter- 
ests (in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,)  than  to 
remove  such  pests.— But  it  is  said  that  man  is  to 
Fovem,  and  not  to  destroy  any  pariot  the  animal 
creation,  further  than  his  immediate  necessities 
require.  I  would  have  subscribed  to  this  doctrine 
in  the  first  state  of  things,  for  then  all  were  nght- 
Jv  balanced  ;  there  was  a  perfect  adjustment  ot 
every  part,  and  therefore  each  species  held  its 
proper  rank  in  the  great  scale  of  creation  ;  but 
how-  do  matters  now  stand  ?  It  would  require 
volumes  to  explain  them  fully,  and  would  be 
deemed  i>reposterous  in  me  to  make  the  attempt  ; 
but  allow  mc  to  make  a  few  remarks  as  regards 
thft  insect  tribe.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
man  of  observation,  that  many  species  of  insects 
have  increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  unless 
timely  checked,  I  verily  believe  that  they  will  be 
the  means  of  producing  a  famine  in  our  land,  and 
we  know  not  how  soon  that  dreadful  event  may 
take  place  ;  already  we  see  our  fruit  and  forest 
trees  declining — our  wheat  crops  nearly  cut  off, 
corn  very  uncertain,  clover  is  failing,  timothy 
aflfected,  and  even  that  hardy  plant  commonly 
called  buckliorn,  has  not  escaped,  and  our  other 
crops  will  prnbablv  in  turn,  share  the  same  fate. 
Look  at  the  immense  damage  sustained  the  pre- 
scu;  season.  If  a  fellow  creature  takes  from  us  a 
single  bushel  of  grain,  we  pursue  him  to  the  ut- 
most rigor  of  the  law,  and  yet,  oh  !  shameful  to 
relate,  we  suffer  this  lower  grade  of  animals  to 
rob  us  of  a  great  portion  of  our  store.  This  thing 
has  come  upon  us  in  consequence  of  our  wanton 
destruction  of  the  feathered  trilie,  which  is  that 
link  in  creation  that  seems  intended  to  keep  the 
insect  race  within  proper  bounds,  and  we  are 
left  to  do  a  work  which  the  birds  would  have 
done  for  us  ;  or  rather,  we  are  now  suffering  an 
e'il  that  would  never  have  happened  to  us.  Then 
Utu»  at'  once  reform,  by  reversing  our  course   of 

action. The  insect  tribe  has  got  the  ascendancj 

by  man's  misconduct,  and  it  devolves  upon  the 
present  generation  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 
The  increase  of  birds  will  greatly  assist  in  the 
work,  and  I  earnestly  intreat  that  some  immedi- 
ate measures  may  be'  taken  for  their  preservation. 
I  do  think  that  if  every  member  of  the  society 
would  absolutely  prohibit  gunning  on  his  lands, 
it  would  have  a  good  eflfect  in  discouraging  a 
practice  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  disgracetul 
to  ou-  nature.  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  in  some 
parts  of  our  country,  the  landholders  have  asso 
ciatcd  for  that  express  purpose,  and  I  under- land 
that  an  association  of  that  kind  exists  in  Mont 
Tomcry  County,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Pliiladel- 
phia,  where  the  inhabitants  were  almost  as  much 
annoyed  by  gunners  as  by  insects  :  much  good 
has  been  produced.  Now  I  trust  that  our  society 
will  not  be  behind  hand  in  this  praise  worthy 
business ;  and  as  it  will  not  be  entered  upon 
through  ill-nature,  or  with  a  view  to  lessen  the 
or.jovments  of  any  one,  but  as  indispensably  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  our  crops,  in  which 
the  whole  community  are  deeply  interested, 
surelv  no  man  will  be  found  so  lost  to  a  sense  ot 
duty  'and  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  as  to  oppose 
such  salutary  measures. 

Do  we  not  remember  how  the  blackbirds  former- 
■Iv  followed  the  plough  in  search  of  grubs  ?  Alas  I 
that  faithful  bird  has  almost  disappeared.  The 
woodpecker  and  other  kinds,  so  diligent  in 
guwding  cur  fruit  trees,  are  now  scarcely  to  be 
seen  ;  the  little  wren,  so  industrious  about  our 
houses  and  gardens,  deserves  our  peculiar  care  ; 
even  the  despised  hawk,  I  have  observed  to  be 
eminently  useful  ii:  destro)  ing  field  mice ;  indeed, 
almost  every  species  claim  our  regard. 


1  would  further  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the 
society,  the  common  toad,  as  1  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  is  very  destructiye  to  night  insects. 
Snakes  are  also  useful  in  feeding  upon  the  vermin 
of  our  fields,  and  therefore  such  kinds  as  arc 
harmless  ought  to  be  protected.  I  might  also 
mention  the  ground  mole. 

1  will  now  call  the  attention  of  the  society  to 
the  following  insects,  to  wit : 

The  Hessian  fly,  so  destructive  to  our  wheat 
crops. 

A  little  worm  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
stalks  of  wheat  and  rye,  in  spring  and  fall,  and 
about  the  joints  in  June. 

A  worm  in  the  straw  above  the  upper  joint, 
which  causes  the  early  changeofcolor  of  the  ear, 
assuming  a  ripe  appearance,  but  producing  no 
grain. 

A  species  of  louse  or  aphis,  that  infest  grounds 
and  feed  upon  the  roots  of  wheat,  corn,  young 
trees,  &;c.  and  do  immense  damage. 

A  species  of  louse  that  feed  upon  cabbage, 
young  leaves  of  peach  trees,  &c. 

Worm  that  attacks  the  roots  or  lower  part  of 
the  trunk  of  peach  trees. 

The  white  grub  that  infests  our  grounds  in 
great  abundance. 

Cut  worm  or  black  grub,  that  harbors  in  the 
ground  and  cuts  off  the  young  plants  early  in  the 
season.  There  is  another  black  grub  that  ap- 
pears later,  at  the  roots. 

Pea  fly,  that  infests  our  peas. 

Curculio,  that  pi'oduces  a  worm  which  enters 
into  several  kinds  of  fruit,  and  causes  the  drop 
ping  before  ripe,  particularly  the  plum,  necta- 
rine, apricot  and  peach. 

Rose  bug,  so  injurious  to  that  beautiful  flower, 
the  rose,  and  some  seasons  is  destructive  to 
grapes,  strawberries,  early  cherries,  apples, 
peaches  and  other  fruit. 

Caterpillar,  that  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  trees 
and  through  carelessness  often  blasts  our  pros- 
pects of  fruit. 

Canker  worm,  that  infests  currant  and  goose- 
berry bushes,  and  quince  and  other  kinds  of  trees. 

Small  insect  that  appears  like  scales  or  spots 
on  the  trunk,  and  sometimes  extending  to  the 
branches  of  young  trees. 

A  species  of  spider  or  webbing  insect  that 
causes  the  salivary  disease  of  animals  feeding 
upon  grass  or  hay  infested  with  it. 

Very  small  black  fly  that  attacks  young  plants, 
perhaps  it  may  be  the  same,  or  similar  to  the 
turnip  fly,  for  I  have  not  examined  it  sufliciently 
close  to  describe  it  particularly. 

Striped  bug  so  destructive  to  cucumbers,  &c 

Ash  colored  bug  that  annoys  squashes,  pump- 
kins, &c. 

The  Hessian  fly  I  have  already  investigated 
a-^d  described  to  the  society  ;  but  allow  me  to  add  a 
calculation  of  its  astonishing  increase.  There  are 
three  complete  broods  in  every  year,  and  each  fly 
deposites  from  one  to  two  hundred  eggs  :  take  the 
smaller  number  and  say  that  one  fly  deposites  100 
eggs,  which  call  the  first  brood  ;  these  100  each 
bringing  forth  100,  makes  the  second  brood 
amount  to  ten  thousand ;  and  each  of  them  pro- 
ducing 100,  the  third  brood  will  amount  to  one 
million — tliat  is,  a  single  fly  is  increased  to  a 
million  in  one  year ;  or  if,  as  is  very  probable, 
that  the  deposite  is  two  hundred  fold,  then  the 
increase  amounts  to  eight  millions  in  one  year. 
Now  if  they  were  to  go  on  in  this  way,  all  our 
wheat  and  rye,  and  barley  would  be  but  a  morsel 
to  them.  Fortunately,  however,  they  have 
several  enemies,  and  particularly  the  June  brood; 
but  this  may  not  always  be  the  case,  and  there- 
fore it  behoves  us  to  look  to  the  matter  before 
it  be  too  late.  ' 


I  have  also  mentioned  the  pea  fly,  but  I  will 
further  observe  that  on  planting  my  peas  the 
past  season,  I  poured  them  immediately  from 
where  they  had  Ijcen  kept  closely  covered,  into 
a  vessel  of  water,  and  letting  them  remain  a 
little  while,  the  flies  rose  to  the  surf.acc  of  the 
water,  and  none  could  escape  after  being  once 
wet.  1  think  it  did  not  take  above  fifteen  min- 
utes to  kill  them  all. 

The  peach  worm  is  generated  by  an  insect  of 
something  of  a  wasp- like  appearance,  and  about 
seven  eighths  of  an  inch  long.  The  male  has  a. 
dark  or  black  body,  with  four  narrow  rings  ot" 
yellow  around  it — some  yellow  about  its  mouth 
and  thorax — wings  transparent  or  little  inclining 
to  yellow,  edged  and  streaked  with  black — a 
small  bunch  of  down  at  posterior,  appearing 
through  aglass  like  a  feathered  tail.  The  female 
is  of  a  beautiful  purple  or  mazarine  blue,  all 
over  except  a  rich  orange  stripe  about  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  broad,  extending  around  the  body 
with  a  little  interruption,  under  the  belly ;  and 
the  inner  edges  of  the  wings  appear  light  or 
transparent — the  body  is  somewhat  shorter,  but 
fuller  than  that  of  the  male — deposited  eggs  oh 
the  third  day  after  appearing  in  the  winged  state, 
probably  owing  to  its  confined  situation  in  aglass 
tumbler;  the  eggs  are  just  discernable  by  the 
naked  eye,  are  oval  and  of  a  dull  yellow  color, 
and  were  attached  to  the  side  of  the  tumbler  with 
a  gluey  substance,  so  that  I  should  suppose  that 
the  deposite  is  most  likely,  generally  made  some- 
where on  the  trunk  of  the  peach  tree  ;  but  this 
is  a  matter  for  iurther  investigation.  I  have  furn- 
ished Thomas  Say,  Esq.  with  a  pair  of  the  insects 
in  living  state,  and  he  will  give  them  a  proper 
examination,  and  if  not  already  noticed  by  some 
Entomologist,  he  will  furnish  a  scientific  dej 
scription  of  them. 

The  white  grub  has  done  great  injury  this 
season  to  our  grasses,  grains  and  roots,  and  has 
increased  within  the  last  several  years,  to  an 
extent  that  ought  to  alarm  us.  Indeed  such  is 
the  present  number,  that  should  all  arrive  to  the 
winged  state,  and  bring  forth  a  full  progeny,  we 
m.iy  calculate  that  there  will  be  an  increase  of 
at  least  one  hundred  (and  perhaps  several  hun- 
dred) fold,  to  feed  upon  our  next  y  ar's  crops, 
and  if  the  season  should  prove  as  dry  as  the  pre- 
sent, every  description  of  plants  may  be  devoured 
by  this  single  species  of  insects. 

The  curculio  might,  in  a  great  degree,  be  de- 
stroyed by  suffering  hogs  to  pick  up  the  fallen 
fruit,  in  which  the  larva  is  lodged. 

The  rose  bug  may  be  destroyed  by  early  atten- 
tion without  much  labor :  it  first  attacks  the 
rose,  having  a  preference  for  it  ;  then,  as  soon 
as  the  bugs  are  seen  to  collect  upon  the  rose, 
take  a  ve-,sel  about  half  filled  with  water,  (a  large 
tin  cup  is  a  handy  thing)  in  one  hand,  and  hold 
it  under  the  infested  flower,  and  with  the  other 
hand  disturb  the  bugs,  and  they  will  instantly 
fall  into  the  water,  and  cannot  extricate  them- 
selves, and  in  that  way  I  have  collected  great 
quantit'es  of  them,  which  by  throwing  into  hot 
water  were  in  a  moment  destroyed  ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  half  an  hour  so  spent,  for  a  few  morn- 
ings, would  entirely  rid  us  of  that  evil. 

The  caterpillar  and  canker  woi-m  I  need  say 
but  little  about,  as  by  a  little  attention  the  whole 
of  them  on  a  farm  may  be  destroyed  in  less  than 
half  a  day,  by  a  single  individual. 

The  other  insects  mentioned,  I  hope  at  some 
future  day  to  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  of. 
It  seems  indeed,  an  arduous  undertaking,  but  ji 
all  who  are  concerned  woidd  take  a  share,  the 
task  would  become  light.  May  I  calculate  on 
the  zealous  co  operation  of  every  member  of  the 
society  ?  But  it  is  said  that  man  is  a  fallen  crea- 
ture, and  doomed  "  to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
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ificc,"  ai  d  to  be  annoyed  iluring  his  pilgrimage 
here  below.  1  fully  believe  such  to  be  our  situ 
ation  ;  nevertheless,  I  have  the  most  perfect 
reliance  that  when  man  faithfully  exercises  the 
powers  with  which  he  is  endowed,  he  is  restored 
to  ills  pristine  state,  and  that  he  has  as  complete 
"  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth,"  now,  as  he  ever  had  ; 
that  he  is  still  Lord  of  this  world.  All  theevih 
that  are  upon  us  are  of  our  own  doings,  and  the 
moment  we  turn  from  the  error  of  our  own  ways, 
■we  shall  be  blessed  with  the  proper  remedy 
But  we  are  not  to  be  mere  idle  spectatoi's,  we 
must  devise  all  possible  means  of  working :  we 
must  be  up  and  doing,  and  there  is  a  part  for 
each  one  of  us  to  perform — every  member  of  the 
society  can  and  ought  to  do  something  ;  those 
■who  do  not  like  to  write,  let  them  speak,  or  take 
their  own  way  of  communicating  their  knowledge; 
and  in  that  way  I  am  sure  they  will  be  useful 
And  remember  that  "  your  own  knowledge  is  as 
nothing  unless  others  know  you  to  possess  that 
knowledge  ;  besides  if  you  possess  knowledge  that 
others  need,  (and  I  have  no  doubt  but  every  one 
of  you  do,)  is  it  not  your  bounden  dutv  to  offer 
a  supply  ?  And  so  far  from  detracting  from 
your  own  store,  the  very  act  of  imparting  would 
tend  to  your  improvement.  Thus  it  is,  my 
friends,  that  I  have  so  freely,  on  all  occasions, 
tender  my  little  stock ;  and  although  not  of  nmch 
value,  yet  it  has  afforded  myself  both  pleasure  and 
profit. 
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COLLECTANEA. 

He  reaped  the  field,  and  they  but  only  gleaned. 
Dryden. 
CATS. 

These  animals  have  met  with  very  different  re- 
ceptions among  various  nations.  By  the  Egyp- 
tians they  were  worshipped  as  deities,  and,  at, 
death,  were  embalmed  and  interred  in  catacombs. 
If  the  statement  of  Herodotus  is  correct,  when 
the  house  of  an  Egyptian  took  fire,  he  first  has- 
tened to  convey  his  cats  to  a  place  of  security, 
and  afterwards  looked  about  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. In  some  cities  of  Europe,  on  the  contra 
ry,  it  was  the  custom,  on  St.  John's  day,  to  burn 
a  cat,  with  all  the  honors  of  an  auto  da  ft.  Buf- 
fon  was  of  opinion,  that  the  cat  was  "asel'iish 
and  faithless  servant,  that  corformed  to  some  of 
the  habits  of  society,  without  being  imbued  with 
its  spirit,  and  whose  predatory  and  robberlike 
disposition  had  not  been  totally  eradicated,  but 
only  modified,  l)y  a  careful  education,  into  the 
flattering  stupidity  of  a  knave."  Rosseau  pre 
ferred  the  cat  to  the  dog,  because  the  one  has 
preserved  its  freedom  and  independence,  while 
the  other  has  willingly  entered  into  bondage. — 
Petrarch  entertained  the  most  lively  affection  for 
a  cat,  the  companion  of  his  solitude.  Mahomet 
preferred  cutting  off  the  sleeve  of  his  robe  to 
disturbing  the  repose  of  his  favorite  Grimalkin, 
that  had  fallen  asleep  upon  it.  Madame  Helve- 
tiushad  a  cat  who,  after  a  long  attachment,  in 
which  puss  showed  some  traits  uncommon  in  the 
feline  r'ice,  fled  to  the  cemetery  of  its  mistress, 
and  expired  upon  her  grave.  Poets  have  sung 
their  praises,  and  Artists  devoted  their  talents  to 
them ;  amongst  the  latter,  Godfrey  Mind,  of 
Switzerland,  is  distinguished  ;  he  painted  them 
in  every  situation  and  attitude,  and  with  such  as- 
tonishing skill  and  fidelity  as  to  have  been  called 
the  lia/thael  of  Cuts. 

Whilst  these  and  others  have  been  remarka- 
ble for  their  love  of  this  animal,  others  have 


evinced  an  unaccountable  antipathy,  and  there 
are  some  to  v/hom  the  sight  of  a  cat  would  occa- 
sion the  greatest  terror,  sometimes  producing 
convulsions. 


From  the  name. 
COAL. 

Looking  into  an  old  book,  entitled  "A  new 
Display  of  the  Beauties  of  England,"  which, 
besides  a  description  of  the  public  edifices,  royal 
palaces,  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  seats,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  contains  a  body  of  information  as  to  the 
topography,  geology,  &b.  of  the  different  counties, 
1  find  the  following  remarks  as  to  the  coal  of 
Staftbi^dshire  : 

"Besides  plenty  of  turf  and  peat,  for  firing,  this 
county  yields  three  sorts  of  coal,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  Pit  Coal,  Peacock 
Coal  and  Canal  Coal.  The  Pit  Coal  is  dug  chiefly 
in  the  South  part  of  the  county  at  Wednesbury, 
Dudley  and  Sedgley,  not  far  from  Wolverhamp- 
ton. The  Peacock  Coal,  so  called  jrom  its  re- 
lecting  various  colors,  like  those  of  a  Peacock's 
tail,  isfound  at  Henley  Green,  near  A'ezv  Castle 
Under-Line,  and  Is  better  for  the  forge  than  the 
kitchen.  The  C  nal  Coal,  which  give  a  very  clear 
and  bright  flame,  derives  its  name  from  Cauwil, 
an  ancient  Brirish  word  for  candle." 

It  is  said,  also,  that  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground  are  found  yellow  and  red  ochre,  pipeclay, 
potters' clay,  fullers'  earth,  blue  brick  earth,  (the 
same  of  which  the  Romans  made  their  urns)  fire- 
stone,  lime-stone,  iron  ore,  (of  superior  quality,) 
copper  ore,  lead  ore,  blood-stone,  alabaster,  mar- 
ble, &c. 

As  the  conformation  of  the  earth  is  found  to  be 
nearly  the  same  in  different  countries,  so  that 
when  we  meet  witli  one  characteristic  we  may 
reasonably  expect  to  find  the  same  concomitants 
which  usually  attend  it  elsewhere,  may  we  not 
expect  to  find,  near  our  beds  of  Peacock  Coal  ; 
on  tlK  head  waters  of  the  Schuvlkill  and  Lehigh, 
the  other  kinds  of  Coal,  Earths,  Minerals,  &c. 
wliicli  are  in  Staffordshire  ? 

If  the  argument  from  analogy  will  hold,  it 
ought  to  encourage  those  who  are  engaging  in  the 
Coal  trade,  or  are  proprietors  of  lands  in  those 
Districts,  to  dig  deep  and  explore  wide — pe\- 
cha'ice  they  may  find  other  species  of  Coal,  and 
Earths  and  Minerals,  which  will  increase  their 
own  vyealth  and  add  to  the  prosperity  of  our  state 
and  city.  As  yet,  their  researches  seem  to  be 
satisfied  with  one  discovery,  emine'itly  impoi^tani 
indeed,  but  tliey  have  been  limited  to  a  few  .spots, 
and  merely  to  the  surface.  A.  B. 


The  ears,  which  are  small,  grow  near  the 
ground.  A  person  accustomed  to  your  southern 
corn,  on  looking  slightly  at  a  field  of  this,  would 
think  it  of  little  value  ;  but  on  examining  it  close- 
ly, and  counting  the  number  of  ears  in  a  short 
space,  would  have  reason  to  alter  his  opinion. — 
However,  I  am  not  certain  that  it  will  answer 
well  in  your  climate  ;  your  seasons  may  be  too 
warm  and  dry  for  it.  It  requires  a  good  and 
deepsoil.  I  have  raised  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dredTlnd  thirty  six  bushels  of  it  on  the  acre  in 
ousquehanna  county — but  with  some  persons  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  city,  to  whom  I  gave  it,  and 
who  raised  it  last  season,  it  did  not  turn  out  well 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  ROSE. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Philadelfihia,  Feb.  26,  1S23. 

MAPLE  SUGAR,  AND  EARLY  CORN. 
Di' AR  Sir, 

I  have  directed  some  Susquehanna  County 
Maple  Sugai-,  and  Indian  Corn,  to  be  sent  to  .Mr. 
Bail'jy  of  this  place,  for  you.  I  am  informed  that 
they  wiLi  go  by  the  stage. 

Of  the  sugar,  upwards  of  an  hundred  tons 
have  been  made  in  a  season,  in  Susquehann,_ 
county.  Where  care  is  taken  in  the  making  of 
it,  I  think  the  maple  sugar,  much  superio)'  to 
that_  whicli  is  made  from  tlie  cme.  It  would  be  a 
profitable  article  of  domestic  produce,  were  it 
properly  attended  to.  But  1  regret  to  see  my 
neighbours  in  clearing  their  land,  pay  no  respect 
to  the  superb  tree  which  produces  it ;  but  de 
strny  it  with  the  rest  of  the  timber. 

The  corn  is  a  very  early  kind^t  should  be 
planted  in  rows,  about  three  feet  apart — the 
plants  a  foot  from  each  other  in  the  rows  It  is 
short,  not  growing  higher  than  five  or  six  feet. 


MAPLE  SUGAR. 

Fairfield,  May  29,  1S22. 
Dear  Sir, 

All  improvement  in  the  manufacturing  of  sugar 
fram  the  maple,  is  loudly  called  for,  from  the 
negligent  manner  in  which  the  business  is  gen- 
erally managed.  For  many  years  have  I  been  ex- 
erting myself  to  effect  such  an  improvement,  and 
by  an  experience  of  seven  years  in  my  present 
method  of  opeivition,  during  which  time  I  have 
been  able  to  improve  the  quality  of  my  sugar 
every  year,  my  sample  will  now  compare,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  the  most  respectable 
judges,  with  any  that  is  made  from  the  juice  of 
the  cane. 

According  to  the  notice  insertei^in  the  'Plough 
Boy  1  siyear,  I  manufactured  in  the  season  of  1821, 
six  tliousand  pounds  of  sugar  from  the  sap  of  the 
maple.  The  present  season  I  have  made  at  the 
same  factory,  about  six  thousand  and  ninety 
pounds,  of  the  best  quality  of  sugar — as  will  ap. 
pear  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it,  when  in- 
formed, that  las.  year  and  the  present,  my  su- 
gar sold,  and  is  selling  from  ten  to  twelve  d'  liars 
percwi.  and  it  is  preferred  Ijy  many  of  our  most 

respectable  families,  to  the  most    Muscovado 

Many  ^samples  have  oeen  sent  abroad   both    to 
Ne.v  Engiandan.i  New  York. 

Presuming  that  the  result  of  my  experience  on 
.his  important  subject,  would  be  pleasing  to  you, 
id  1  doubt  not  useful  to  the  pu'olic,  I  thought 
proper  to  add  a  few  hints  respecting  mv  sugar 
actory.  The  subject  1=  imjiortant,  becaiise  it  is 
undoubtedly  true,  that  the  sap  of  the  maple  is 
the  purest  sweet  known,  if  uriadulterated  by  the 
hand  of  the  manufacturer.  About  three  fourths 
of  my  sugar  is  stirred  off"  dry  and  packed  into  dry 
casks,  and  thus  keeps  in  perfect  order,  without 
being  subject  to  any  drain  of  molasses  ;  the  re- 
m.dniiig  1-4,  is  dr:iine(i  with  clay  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  is  then  marly  equal  to  lump  sutjar. 
This  circumstance  shows  tjiat  s.q]  is  less  adulte- 
rated than  the  juice  of  the  cane,  for  all  the  West 
India  suga/s  are  s'l'jject  to  drain  of  molasses  of 
from  1  3  to  1-^4  (Sec  Edwards'  "  West  Indies.') 

My  sugar  lot  is  in  the  town  of  Norway,  (Her- 
kimer county)  and  encloses  about  fifty  acres   of 

ground,  on  which  I  have  set  two  thousand  pails 

to  the  largest  trees  4  jjails,  to  some  3,  to  others 
2,  and  to  many  1 ;  my  whole  number  of  trees  in 
use  about  eleven  hundred,  making  an  average 
crop  from  a  pail  of  3  lbs.  and  from  a  tree  5^, 
which  is  considered  a  fair  estimate  for  tliis  liti- 
tude.  The  labour  required  to  manage  my  facto- 
ry is  much  less  thin  would  be  imagined,  and 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  plan  might  exceed 
belief.  I  have  but  one  place  for  evaporating, 
where  all  the  sap  is  collected;  and  all  necessary 
house  room  prepared  to  store  pails  and  reservoirs 
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through  the  year.  Alter  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  situation  of  all  the  trees  tor  use,  roads 
were  cut  in  all  directions,  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  so  near  that  no  tree  stands  more  than 
100  tcct  from  one  of  those  roads.  By  these 
means  the  labour  of  carrying  the  sap  by  hand  is 
only  the  same  as  if  the  number  of  trees  stood  on 
a  space  of  two  hundred  feet  diameter.  To  gath- 
er the  sap,  light  one  horse  sleds  are  used,  with 
tapering  casks  fastened  to  them  6  feet  in  length, 
2  feet  at  one  end,  and  20  inches  at  the  other  in 
diameter,  and  containing  about  a  hogshead. — 
When  drawn  to  the  reservoir,  the  sap  is  conduct- 
ed to  it  in  one  minute  without  moving  the  cask  ; 
and  in  a  similar  way  the  sap  is  conducted  into  the 
evaporators,  as  need  requires. 

The  one  horse  teams  are  usually  managed  with 
two  hands  to  each,  and  in  this  wav  each  team 
will  load  and  empty  once  in  every  thirty  minutes. 
W  hen  the  sap  has  been  plenty,  25  loads  have 
been  gathered  with  one  team  and  two  hands  in  a 
day.  For  the  two  last  years,  two  horses  have 
drawii  all  the  sap  from  the  said  2000  pails, 
though  an  extra  sled  has  been  kept  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity. Four  evaporaters  are  provided,  made 
of  sheet  iron,  weighing  3  lbs.  to  the  square  foot, 
each  of  which  is  about  9  feet  in  length,  6  feec 
wide,  and  12  inches  deep.  The  plan  of  setting 
them  is  simple  ;  the  bottoms  being  flat,  two 
walls  are  built  nearly  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
evaporators  or  pan  ;  a  flue  is  made  in  the  cen- 
tre, so  that  no  fire  is  permitted  to  strike  the  sides 
of  the  pan,  but  its  whole  force  comes  upon  the 
bottom  only.  Last  seas(m  three  of  these  pans 
were  used,  and  the  present  only  two  were  in  use, 
to  evaporate  the  G090  lbs.  in  consequence  of  the 
moderate  flo\S'ing  of  the  sap. 

According  to  the  calculation  which  I  have 
made,  sugar  makers  may  venture  to  set  seven  or 
eight  hundred  pails  to  one  of  these  pans,  provi- 
ded dry  wood  be  procured,  and  the  (ires  kept  up 
through  the  night,  in  case  of  extraordinaiy  runs, 
which,  however  do  not  often  happen.  I  have 
used  from  four  to  five  cords  of  wood  to  a  thousand 
pounds  of  sugar  made,  which  is  cut  and  put  un- 
der cover,  a  year  before  used. —  The  above  plan 
of  evapo!  ating  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  by 
those  who  wish  to  improve  the  qua'.it)  of  their 
sugar,  as  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  it,  to  be  preferable  to  anv 
other  in  use.  Its  prominent  advantages  are — Isi. 
It  carries  on  the  evaporation  without  the  leas' 
particle  of  waste,  as  you  cannot  raise  a  tire  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  sap  to  overflow.  2d.  No  heat 
cominti  upon  the  aides,  the  syrup  comes  down  in 
all  its  purity  without  the  scorching  or  burning, 
and  without  any  smoke  or  ashes  dis  urbing  the 
surface,  as  in  the  common  way.  3d.  The  ease 
and  small  labour  of  tending,  and  the  advantage 
of  building  in  the  night ;  as  a  fire  of  large  wood 
will  evaporate  200  gallons,  and  sometimes  more 
with  perfect  safety,  while  the  tender  may  be  en- 
joying sleep.  When  sap  is  boiled  in  cast  iron 
kettles,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
the  sweetness  in  its  natui'al  state — but  it  will  be 
come  adulterated  and  darkened,  in  proportion  to 
the  heat  applied  above  the  surface  of  the  sap. — 
To  this  circumstance  alone  is  to  be  attributed  the 
unpleasant  fact  of  maple  sugar  being  so  univer- 
sally bad,  especially  in  the  color.  It  was  first 
calculated  that  sugar  making  on  so  large  a  scale 
as  1  had  adopted,  would  require  six  or  seven 
hands  ;  but  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  five 
hands  managed  my  work  last  year  with  ease  ; 
and  this  season,  from  the  moderation  with 
which  the  sap  has  overflowed,  four  hands  only 
have  been  employed.  The  total  expense  of  fit- 
tingtip  the  above  works  was  about  $T50. 

The  evaporators  are  not  removed  during  sum- 
mer, fall  and  winter,  but  only  turned  bottom  up- 


wards and  exposed  to  the  weather.  This  is 
found  to  l)e  the  best  way  of  preserving  them  ; 
my  oldest  pan  has  been  thus  used  eight  years, 
and  it  is  perfectly  free  from  rust  and  unimpaired. 
Much  more  should  be  written  to  give  you  a  full 
knowledge  of  my  whole  process  of  operation,  and 
after  all  the  theory,  nothing  but  experience  can 
enable  a  person  to  convert  syrup  into  sugar.  I 
trust.  Sir,  the  time  is  at  hand,  wlien  such  im- 
provement will  be  made  in  our  manufacturing  of 
maple  sugar,  as  shall  raise  its  value,  and  super- 
cede in  a  great  measure  the  importation  of  VVest 
India  sugars  into  these  northern  regions,  which 
so  abound  with  maple  sngar. 

MOSES  MATHER. 
G.  H.  Feeler,  Esq.  Little  Falls. 


FROM    THE    MASSACHUSETTS    AGRICULTURAL  t.Y.- 
POSITOKY. 

ON  GRASSES. 

To  t/'e  Recording  Secretary. 

Dear  Sir — At  your  suggestion,  that  there 
might  be  some  utility  in  publishing  the  re.sult  of 
some,  experiments  made  the  past  season  iip.n 
the  evaporation  of  certain  Grasses,  &c.  in  tiie 
process  of  drying  or  making  for  safe  and  useful 
preservation  ;  I  herein  inclose  the  same  to  you 
for  such  disposition  as  you  may  think  proper. 

The  great  object  of  research  seems  to  be, 
what  is  that  admirable  process  of  nature,  (as  yet 
too  little  understood,)  by  which  vegetable  life  is 
sustained  and  promoted?  And  how  can  this  be 
traced  or  pursued  so  as  to  allow  the  human  skill 
and  ingenuity  the  nearest  approach  to  the  won- 
derful perfection  of  the  great  design.''  That  this 
may  be  usefully  done — that  it  is  indeed  partly 
accomplished,  and  that  we  are  in  full  progres- 
sion to  this  effect,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  in  those  sciences, 
particularly  in  Europe,  which  have  a  reference 
to  the  theory  of  agriculture,  have  of  late  shed 
such  a  light  upon  the  subject,  and  these  have 
been  so  followed  up  by  practice  and  confirmed 
by  experience,  that  the  result  is  indeed  most 
auspiciou  ,  and  marks  the  present  age  as  an  era 
of  imjirovement. 

But  the  process  of  nature  is  indeed  subtle  and 
mysterious,  and  can  only  be  unfolded  to  the  most 
earnest  and  diligent  inquirer. 

An  accural  e  knowledge  of  the  elements  which 
compose  vegetable  life,  and  different  degrees  in 
which  they  prevail  in  its  formation,  cannot  be 
useless,  in  looking  back  for  its  origin  and  first  prin- 
ciples. The  tendency  or  most  modern  discoveries 
in  relation  lo  vegetation  has  been  to  shew  the 
great  prevalence  of  water  in  its  composition. 
This  has  not  only  been  made  to  appear  by  the 
analysis  of  plants,  but  it  has  lo  the  astonishment 
ot  those  who  prosecuted  these  researches,  ap- 
pcaied,  that  an  acre  of  ground  gave  according 
:o  its  humidity,  from  2  to  4000  gallons  of  water 
to  the  atmosphere  in  a  day  by  evaporation  only. 
The  operation  of  this  element  has  appeared  so 
extensive  that  it  has  led  to  the  most  delicate  ex 
pcnments,  and  induced  some  even  to  sujjpose  it 
the  sole  source  of  vegetation. 

A  curious  instance  has  been  frequently  publish- 
ed, of  a  willow  inserted  in  a  leaden  vessel  with  a 
given  quantity  of  earth,  and  supplied  constantly 
with  water ;  the  willow  thrived  and  acquired  great 
growth  and  weight  in  a  few  years  ; — whilst  on  a 
subsequent  examination  of  the  soil,  it  appeared 
no  sensible  diminution  had  taken  place. 

It  is  observed  by  an  ingenious  writer,*  to  whom 
agricultural  science  is  much  indebted,  "  That 
although  the  mode  in  which  manures  operate  on 
soils  is  not  obvious  to  the  senses   as  to   be  fully 


*  Sir  John  Sinclair. 


understood,  there  are  three  ways  in  wnich  water 
promotes  their  improvement.  It  preserves  a 
favorable  degree  of  temperature;  feeds  by  con- 
veying nourishing  substances;  and  so  as  a  pure 
element,  it  is  beneficial."  To  prove  that  water 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  vegetables, 
and  is  thus  advantageous,  the  same  writer  olj- 
serves  : — "  That  plants  cut  green,  and  afterwards 
dried,  lose  by  exsiccation  66  to  70  parts  out  of 
100." 

The  loss  of  weight  by  drying  will  be  found  in 
this  country  to  vary  \  ery  essentially  from  what 
takes  place  in  Scotland,  especially  as  it  respects 
different  plants.  But  our  hay  is  of  necessity 
made  lighter  by  the  heat  of  our  summer,  as  well 
as  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  stowed  in  large 
'  lodics  and  tight  barns. 

It  shouldbe  premised,  that  the  time  of  cutting 
the  several  grasses,  8cc.  in  the  following  state- 
ment was  the  same  as  is  usually  practised  by 
husbandmen  in  our  state. 

Of  100  lbs.  of  vegetables  cured  in  1822,  the 
product  was  as  follows,  viz. 

lbs.  lbs. 

100  "  of  Green  white  clover,  gave  of  hay  17^  " 
100  "  of  Red        do.  gave  27^  " 

100  "  of  Herds'  Grass,  gave  40*  " 

100"  of  Fresli  Meadow,  gave  38    " 

100   '  of  Salt  Grass,  gave  39    « 

100  "  of  Mixed,  2d  crop  on  Eng.  Rowan,  18j  " 
100  "  of  Corn  Stalks,  g.nve  25    " 

100"  of    do.     out  in  milk  with  the  ear,  25    " 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  weight  will  vary 
from  ripeness,   and  many  other  causes,  such  as 
wetness  of  season,  shade,  thickness  of  growth,  8cc. 
I  am,  Sir,  with  respect,  yours, 

JOHN  WELLES, 

Dorchester,  Oct.  1822. 


CULTURE  OF  SWEET  POTATOES. 
Hojikinsville,  Kentucky  Jan,  20th,  1823. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Sir — In  the  American  Farmer,  of  the  3d  inst. 
I  find  an  enquiry,  as  to  the  kind  of  manure  best 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  the 
best  kind  of  culture,  to  insure  a  great  crop.  I 
readily  agree  with  the  enquirer,  that  this  is  a 
most  valuable  vegetable,  and  has  been  too  long 
very  much  neglected.  Yet  I  make  no  preten- 
sions to  answer  his  enquiries  on  this  subject  ;  but 
only  to  state  a  few  facts,  giving  a  brief  detail  of 
my  own  mode  of  cultivating  this  root. 

I  will  premise  that  any  increase  of  crop  was 
not  ascertained  by  actual  admeasurement,  but 
only  by  the  eye,  when  viewed  in  bulk,  and  a  lar- 
ger root  for  several  years  in  succession,  after  my 
mode  had  been  fairly  tried. 

The  first  step  in  the  process,  is  to  inclose  the 
lot  intended  for  your  sweet  potato  crop  to  itself. 
Your  ground  is,  of  course,  to  be  next  plowed  ; 
and  here  I  will  remark,  that  for  no  crop  is  deep 
tilth  more  necess?ry.  When  your  ground  is  thus 
prepared,  throw  it  into  ridges,  three  and  a  half 
feet  apart,  with  a  large  bar  share  plough,  caus- 
ing the  upper  points  of  the  two  meeting  furrows, 
to  come  within  two  or  three  inches  of  each 
other.  On  top  of  these  ridges  lay  your  plantings 
one  foot  apart,  each  planting  forming  a  triangle 
with  the  two  preceding,  then  cover  them  with  a 
hoe,  pulling  up  the  earth  from  between  the  ridg- 
es. It  is  desirable  to  cover  them  with  rich 
mould  ;  if  the  planting  is  embedded  in  a  clay  cov- 
ering, it  does  not  vegetate  so  quick  ;  consequent- 
ly the  root  is  more  apt  to  perish.  This  ridge, 
when  it  is  covered,  should  be  as  high  as  a  large 
potato  hill.  This  mode  of  putting  in  your  crop, 
together  with  the  subsequent  culture,  will  be 
found,  upon  trial,  to  take  far  less  labour  than  the 
usual  method  of  making  and  planting  in  hills.-!- 
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The  chief  of  the  tillage,  until  you  come  to  hil- 
ling, ma)'  be  done  with  a  light  one  horse  jjlough. 
But 'the  greatest  saving  of  labour  is  in  gathering 
your  crop  ;  which  is  performed  after  throwing 
the  vines  in  aline  between  the  ridges,  then  with 
a  plough,  throwing  one  third  on  each  side  of  each 
ridge  en  the  vines.  Nearly  all  the  potatoes  will 
be  left  in  the  remainder  of  the  ridge,  which  are 
to  be  thrown  in  baskets,  and  conveyed  immedi- 
ately to  your  potato  cellar,  which  ought  to  be  un 
covered  every  day  until  they  are  done  sweating. 

The  chief  advantage,  however,  which  I  pro- 
niise  myself  is  the  subsequent  use  I  make  of  my 
potato  lot.  Those  who  prefer  the  old  mode  of 
management,  may  still  pursue  it,  and  derive  the 
same  advantage  in  giving  their  ground  an  apti- 
tude for  the  growth  of  this  root.  Nothing  is  ne- 
cessary to  insure  an  annual  increase  of  crop,  the 
seasons  being  equal,  than  as  soon  as  you  get  your 
potatoes  off  the  ground  to  turn  in  your  hogs  inten- 
ded for  slaughter,  and  there  to  fatten  them,  until 
they  are  ready  for  slaughter.  I  have  known  a 
good  crop  made  where  this  plan  bad  been  pur 
sued  in  a  very  dry  season,  when  not  a  single 
neighbour,  without  it,  made  any. 

If  you  deem  the  foregoing  worthy  of  being  pre- 
sented to  your  correspondents,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  do  so. 

Your's  8cc. 

A.  Z. 

Note.  You  will  perceive  that  I  have  not  at- 
tempted any  reasoning  on  the  foregoing  ;  no 
doubt,  the  chief  benefit  is  by  the  deep  rooting 
of  the  hogs,  and  consequent  action  of  frost  upon 
the  earth — moreover,  some  manure  is  deposited. 


For    the    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

PRACTICAL  QUESTIONS. 
Afr.  Skinner, 

I  have  a  choice  lot  of  15  acres  in  fine  heart, 
but  foul  with  blue  grass  and  riti-wort— it  was  well 
ploughed  last  fall  ;  my  wish  is,  to  put  it  down  in 
September  to  wheat.  I  should  be  greatly  obli 
ged  to  any  of  your  /iractical  correspondents  for 
advice,  which  doubtless  might  benefit  many 
others,  as  well  as  myself,  as  to  the  most  advan- 
tageous and  ceconomical  crop,  that  may  in  the  in- 
terim be  taken  from  the  lot  in  question,  and 
which  crop  would  also,  at  the  same  time,  be  a 
good  preparative  for  the  wheat  crop,  and  not  ir. 
any  material  degree  lessen  the  strength  of  the 
ground  ?  If  there  be  no  such  advisable  crop,  1 
should  be  glad  to  learn  what  they  deem  the  best 
and  cheapest  method  of  putting  the  ground  in  a 
clean  tilth  for  wheat  ? 

I  wish  also  to  be  informed,  whether  Millet  be 
thought  a  great  exhauster  when  cut  for  hay — and 


understand  tliat  Mr  Wm.  Fink,*  a  name  alwajs 
delightful  to  the  ears  of  the  lovers  of  roast  beef, 
says  that  he  hasuever  before  seen  12  steers  equal 
to  these  ;  and  Mr.  Pardy  certainly  deserves  en- 
couragement for  his  exertions  to  '  raise  the 
character  of  western  beef.  When  he  first  went 
into  the  western  part  of  this  state,  the  cattle  raised 
in  that  region,  were  considered  rather  inferior  ; 
l)ut  such  has  been  his  success  in  improving  the 
breed,  and  in  fattening  and  driving  them,  that  the 
butchers  are  now  anxious  to  obtain  supplies  from 
thence.  The  cattle  were  driven  6  miles  per  day  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  two  of  the  villages  on  the 
way,  paid  Mr.  P.,g30  respectively,  as  an  encourage- 
ment for  preseverancc  in  producing  such  extraor- 
dinary fine  animals  for  the  market. — Co7n.Adv. 

*  Already  a.vi&r&  of  the  enterprise  of  this 
gentleman  in  the  line  of  his  business,  and  others 
in  the  State  of  New  York — we  are  somewhat 
surprised  that  the  offer  of  one  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  respectable  Farmers  in  Virginia  has  not 
been  taken  up — we  allude  to  the  ofler  to  risk 
the  sum  of  ^500  that  he  would  produce  at  the 
Maryland  Cattle  Show,  in  18J4,  a  bullock  yjeld- 
ing  a  greater  nett  weight  than  any  that  could  be 
produced  at  the  same  place,  bred  in  the  state  ot 
New  York.  We  ha\'e  no  doubt  that  ^500  would 
be  given  by  Mr.  Rusk,  or  some  of  our  spirited 
victuallers  here,  for  the  prize  beef,  and  surely 
the  sum  of  ^1000  for  a  single  bullock,  togeth- 
with  the  honour  of  victory  in  an  useful 
contest,  would  amply  compensate  for  the  expense 
nd  trouble  of  raising  and  bringing  on  the  animal 
to  Baltimore — the  transportation  of  such  an  one 
from  New  York  to  this  place,  might  be  effected 
without  a  mile  of  land  carriage.  The  Editors  of 
the  New  York  Statesman  are  requested  to  cojjy 
the  original  challenge  from  the  American  Farm- 
er, that  the  spirited  graziers  and  victuallers  of 
that  town  and  state  may  not  plead  ignorance  oi 
the  (ippci-tunity  now  presented  of  plucking  if  they 
can,  another  feather  from  the  Agricultural  cap  of 
the  "  ancient  dominion." — Edit.  Am.  Farmer. 

AGRICULTURAL  PREMIUMS. 

The  Farmers''  Society  of  Barnwell  District  will 
award  the  following  premiums — each  to  consist 
of  Twenty  dollars,  or  a  Silver  Cup  of  that  value, 
at  theit  stated  meeting,  the  3d  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary, 1824. 

1st,  For  the  best  Mal°   or  Female    Calf,  not 
more  than  one  year  old  ;  2d    For  the  best  Bui! 
Steer  or  Heifer,  not   more  than  two  years  old 
3d,  For  the  best  Stallion,  or  brood  Mare. 

Also  premiums  of  Fifteen  dollars  or  a  Silver 


early  in  the  spring  > 

A  YOUNG  FARMER. 

.inne  Arundel,  February,  1823. 


if  it  may  not  be  sown  with  safety    and  advantage.  Cup  of  that  value — 1st.  For  the  greatest  quantity 
■      -  ■       '  of  Indian  Corn,  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  upland ; 

2d,  For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Indian  Corn,  the 
produce  of  one  acre  of  either  swamp  or  pond  land. 
The  Corn  may  be  of  Carolina  Seed,  or  obtained 
from  any  part  of  the  United  States  ;  3d,  For  the 
greatest  quantity  of  Rice,  the  produce  of  one 
acre  of  either  high  or  low,  land,  and  4th,  For 
the  greatest  quantity  of  Root  or  Slip  Potatoes, 
the  produce  of  one  acre  of  either  high  or  low 
land. 

Also,  Premiums  of  Ten  dollars  era  Cup  of  that 
value — 1st,  For  the  greatest  quantity  of  Peas, 
the  produce  of  one  acre  of  either  high  or  low 
land ;  2d,  For  the  best  Hog,  not  more  than  two 
years  old  ;  3d,  For  the  best  Male  or  Female  Hog, 
not  more  than  one  year  old ;  and  4th,  For  the 
best  Ram. 

Also,  Premiums  of  Five  Dollars — 1st,  for  the 
bost  specimen  of  Cotton  Homespun,  not  less  than 
ten  yards;  and   2d,  For  the  best  specimen  of 


FAT  CATTLE. 

One  of  the  finest  lots  of  fat  cattle  has  recently 
arrivedin  this  city,  perhaps,  that  has  ever  been 
offered  in  our  market.  It  consists  of  12  extraor- 
dinary steers,  fattened  by  Mr.  Monmouth  Purdy, 
of  Scipio,  Cayuga  County.  Wehavebecn  wain 
ed  of  the  approach  of  these  animals  in  anticipa- 
tion, by  the  newspapers  of  villages  through  which 
they  passed.  These  cattle  have  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  David  Marsh,  and  Mr  Andrew  C. 
Wheeler,  of  Fulton  Market,  and  the  beef  will  be 
offered  for  sale  on  Saturday  the  8th  of  March.  It 
s  supposed  they  will  weigh  from  2500  lbs.  to 
3000  lbs.  each  ;  one  pair  for  which  the  purchas- 
ers gave  ^500,  is  judged  to  Weigh  6000  lbs.    Wc 


Homespun,  not  less  than  tcu  yards,  of  a  Cotton 
Warp  and  Wool  Filling. 

At  the  stated  Meeting  on  the  3d  Monday  in 
October  next,  they  will  award  Two  dollars  for  the 
heaviest  Pumpkin;  and  also  the  heaviest  Sweet 
Potato,  Two  dollars.  The  Pumpkin  and  Pota- 
to must    1)6  exhibited  to  the  Society  on  that  day. 

Each  .Animal  must  Ije  raised  by  the  competitor, 
iiud  exhibited  at  the  said  meeting  in  January. 
Sliould  the  Animals  exhibited  not  be  deemed 
•ibove  mediocrity,  the  Society  will  not  award  a 
Premium. 

The  Acre  to  be  square  and  not  more  than  210 
feet  square.  The  Crops  must  be  planted  and  har- 
vested in  a  sound  and  merchantable  state,  within 
the  period  ot  twelve  months.  A  detailed  account 
of  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  preparation  is  re- 
quested. 

It  is  expected  all  candidates  will  produce  suck 
testimony  as  to  prevent  any  doubts  relative  to  the 
correctness  of  their  statements  in  regard  to  the 
age  of  their  animals,  and  the  produce  of  their 
fields. 

JOHN  S.  BELLINGER,  President. 
SERMON  BONSALL,  Sec'rij. /iro.  tem. 
Barnivell  Court  House,  Jan.  23,  1823. 


IMPORTANT  MELIORATION  IN  SUR 
GERY. 
The  formidable  operation  of  Lithotomy,  or  of 
the  extraction  of  the  stone  or  calculus,  is  now 
reduced  to  a  degree  of  simplicity  almost  incredi- 
ble, by  an  invention  of  W.  W.  Sleigh,  Esq.  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Surgery  in 
this  city.  We  shall  not  mention  the  particulars, 
xcept  the  remarkable  circumstances  that  fol- 
low. The  skin  is  not  touched  with  the  knife  ; 
the  operation  occupies  not  more  than  the  e-ghth 
part  of  a  minute  ;  and  it  is  not  accompanied  with 
nmch  more  danger  or  pain,  if  it  is  so  much,  as 
the  bleeding  in  the  arm.  Thus  an  operation  re- 
garded by  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age  as 
accompanied  with  the  most  imminent  danger, 
and  the  most  acute  pain,  becomes  as  simple  as 
mere  venesection.  We  understand  that  the 
operation,  such  as  it  was  originally  conceived  by 
Dr.  Sleigh,  was  subject  to  many  difficulties,  which 
have  been  etfectually  obviated  by  certain  mea- 
sures discovered  by  him  during  the- last  twelve 
months  of  his  application  to  the  subject,  without 
which  it  cannot  be  undertaken  with  safety.  The 
Doctor  has  not  vet  communicated  his  method  in 
full  to  any  one  ;'  but  he  will  soon  publish  a  trea- 
tise in  London,  where  we  understand  he  intends 
going  in  the  course  of  the  approaching  summer. 

We  have  seen  a  stone  which  the  Doctor  ex- 
traced  on  the  ISth  inst.  It  weighs,  independent- 
ly of  numerous  fragments,  788  grains;  and  its 
circumference,  measured  in  two  opposite  direc- 
tions, is  five  inches.  The  patient  was  well  on 
the  third  li&y.— Montreal  paper. 


VACCINE  INOCULATION. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
since  vaccine  inoculation  has  become  general,  as 
substitute  for  small-pox,  we  scarcely  ever  see 
r  hear  of  those  eruptive  disorders  to  which  the 
term  varicella  or  chicken-pox,  has  been  some- 
what vaguely  applied.  The  fact  no  one  will  dis- 
pute ;  but  opinion  docs  not  seem  quite  so  unani- 
mousas  to  the  explanation  of  which  the  circum- 
stance is  susceptible.  Dr.  Thompson  mamtains, 
and  we  think  justly,  that  all  varioloid  diseases 
spring  from  one  source  ;  and  the  modihed  small- 
pox which  so  frequently  follows  vaccination,  and 
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the  chicken-pox  of  former  times,  arc  in  tact 
the  same  distemper,  rendered  different  in  their 
complcxional  character  by  the  present  mild 
mode  of  inoculating — inoculating  we  say  :  for  it 
■would  seem  that  even  the  genuine  vaccine  virus 
is  but  a  modification  of  the  small-pox  poison, 
disarmed  greatly  of  its  noxious  power  by  its 
having  oecomc  the  disease  of  a  brute  animal. 
QuartcHy  Jicviev>. 


,17=  The  following  statistical  view  of  New 
York,  taken  from  the  Census  of  1821,  compared 
■with  that  of  Scotland,  in  1811,  as  stated  by  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  exhibits  a  singular  coincidence  in 
«ne  of  its  features. — 'i'lie  sums  are  given  in  round 
numbers. 

J\"eiv-Yor/:,     Scotland, 
Population  1,400,000     1,800  000 

Acres  of  improved  land  5,-40,000     5,040,000 

Number  of  neat  cattle  1,220,000     l,04r,000 

Number  of  horses  263,000        243,000 

Number  of  slieep  2,100,000     2,803,000 

Members  of  Congress  from 

New  York  34 

Members  of  Parliament  from 

Scotland  30 

Revenue  of  New  York  jgQOO.OOO 

Revenue  of  Scotland  ^18,600,000 

Exports  of  Scotland  yearly,  , 

about  21,000,000 

Imports  16,000,000 

Being  an  excess  of  exports  of  about  4,700,000 
dollars. 

itT^  The  lapse  of  50  years  has  produced,  on 
the  face  of  this  country,  perhaps  a  greater  change 
than  was  ever  produced  on  the  face  of  any  other 
territory  on  the  globe  within  the  same  time.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  speak  of  spots  of  ground  of  a 
few  square  miles,  but  of  extensive  territoi-ies. 
Less  than  50  years  ago,  the  now  populous  and 
flourishing  state  of  Kentucky  had  not  a  white 
inhabitant. 

Where  the  Trannsylvania  University  now 
stands,  or  near  it,  there  ranged  in  1775,  herds  of 
thousands  of  buffaloes.  We  mention  this  fact  at 
the  present  moment,  because  it  makes  more 
striking  the  following  statement  of  the  present 
extent  of  that  flourishing  Institution.  The  cata- 
logue of  the  Officers  and  Students,  for  the  pres 
ent  year,  presents  the  following  aggregates : — 
Officers  of  Instruction  15 

Law  students  44 

Medical  students  170 

Under  graduates  121 

Preparatory  Department  51 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  all  the  lan- 
guages and  sciences,  is  386,  on  a  spot  where,  less 
than  50  years  ago,  we  repeat.  Hunting  and  War 
were  the  only  studies  of  the  aboriginal  race. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMEE. 

NAKED  BARLEY. 
About  the  year  1810,  I  obtained,  from  a  gen- 
tleman who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  and 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  round  the  world,  a  few  bushels 
of  a  naked  barley,  which  was,  I  understood,  pro- 
cured on  that  voyage,  and  the  same  khid  as  the 
Arabs  feed  their  famed  horses  with  :  this  barley 
produced  a  vast  crop,  and  the  grain  weighed 
equally  heavy  as  the  best  wheat,  and  matted 
pretty  well,  but  was  sown  very  early  in  the  fall, 
and  produced  most  beautiful  pasture,  both  in 
autumn  ar.d  spring  for  sheep,  and  afterwards 
yielded  upwards  of  fifty  bushels  of  barley  per 
acre  ;  but  1  gave  up  growing  this  grain  from  it-, 
requiring  so  much  thrashing,  occasioned  by  one 


half  of  the  husk,  or  bran,  adhering  to  the  straw, 
and  the  other  half  of  it  coming  ofi"  with  the  beard, 
when  it  is  thrashed, — in  this  country  it  would,  of 
course,  thrasliout  much  better. 

Mr.  Flower  mentions  in  No.  46,  vol.  4  of  the 
Farmer,  S'lwing  his  naked  barley  on  12th  May, 
in  other  respects,  I  agree  with  him,  particularly 
as  to  grinding — as  my  workmen  bought  the 
whole  of  what  I  had  to  spare  for  bread,  and 
praised  it  much. 

Mr.  Flower  now  lives  at  Albion,  Edwards 
county,  Illinois.  ALBION. 

P.S.—  Do  ask  your  friend  "  Jeremiah  Simple," 
if  he  ever  met  with  a  head  of  corn  that  consist- 
ed of  an  uneven  number  of  rows.* 

*The  Editor  must  here  answer  for  his  absent 
friend  Jeremiah — who,  when  in  hearing,  was 
never  slow  in  answering  for  himself  To  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  delicate  and  responsible  service, 
requiring  in  its  commander  skill,  courage,  ad- 
dress, and  decision,  he  has  been  called  by  his 
country  as  with  one  voice.  May  his  success 
equal  his  exertions  to  command  it!  When  he 
returns  to  "  wife,  children  and  friends,"  he  will 
cheerfully  rejoin  his  brother  Farmers,  and  with 
them  practise  or  theorise — in  the  papers  or  at 
a  plowing  match. 

"  In  him  though  the  foe  feel  the  paw  of  the  Lion, 
"  The  battle  once  ended,  he's  the  heart  of  a  lamb. 

jt7=  The  paper  was  so  far  preoccupied  before 
Albion's  letter  to  his  son  was  received,  as  to 
preclude  its  insertion  in  this  number. — The 
Editor's  arrangement  with  the  printer  requires 
that  what  is  t  eonstitu'  e  nearly  the  whole  contents 
of  each  paper  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter  prior  to  the  Sunday  which  immediately 
precedes  the  publication. 

-— o^ 

Scra/isfrom  late  English  papers. 
At  a  sale  at  Stone,  the  other  day,  a  team  of  four 
beautiful  greys,   which,  about    two  years  since, 
cost  the   owner  £220,  were,   knocked  down  for 
the  sura  ^£88. 

A  robbery  of  20  coombs  of  wheat  was  lately 
effected  at  Sibton.    Mr.   White,  the  proprietor, 
a  few  days  after  received  the  sacks,  with  a  note 
containing  the  following  lines : — 
"  We  have  got  your  wheat, 

"  And  you  can't  find  it; 
"  'Twas  a  famous  wind 
"That  helped  to  grind  it." 
Two  Jews  were  elistinguished,  one  for  his  skill 
in  pugilism,  the  other  for  his  fondness  of  the  fair 
sex.     A  gentleman     being  asked  to  what   tribe 
they   belonged?  answered,  "I  don't  know;  had 
they  not  been  Jews  I  should  have  supposed   one 
ofthem  to  be  an  .<i?;«oWff  and  the  othe-  a.  Hittite." 

PEARCE    v.   MASON. NEGLIGENT    DRIVING. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  compensation  in 
damages  for  an  injury  sustained  by  the  negligent 
driyingof  the  defendant's  servant,  by  which  the 
plaintiff  had  his  arm  broken,  and  was  likely  to 
be  deprived  of  the  use  of  it  the  rest  of  his  life. 
It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember last  the  plaintiff,  accompanied  by  a  friend, 
was  walking  along  Eastcheap.  Defendant's  ser- 
vants was  passing  along  driving  a  wagon.  A 
brewer's  dray  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
way;  but  there  was  full  room  for  the  defendant's 
servant  to  pass  with  his  wagon,  if  he  had  been 
careful.  He,  however,  drove  negligently  on  by 
which  his  wagon  struck  against  adra*-  cart,  which 
struck  the  plaintiff,  knocked  him  against  a  post 
and  shattered  his  arm.  Verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
— Pamap-es  .£100. 

"1  ■'V.iiKlei-,"  said  a  woman  of  huniour,  "why 
my  husband  and  I  quarrel  so  often,  for  we  agree 


uniformly  on  one  grand  point :  he  wishes  to   be 
master,  and  so  do  L" 

Two  female  preachers,  of  the  Wcslcyan  Method- 
ist persuasion,  ha\  c  been  taking  a  circuit  of  preacli- 
ing  through  all  the  neighbourliood  between  Bury 
and  Diss.  At  the  latter  place,  Tuesday  se'nnight 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening  they  preached  to 
crowded  congregations  (several  hundred  per- 
sons could  not  obtain  admission),  who  were  ad- 
dressed by  a  female  preacher  in  the  school  room. 
These  ladies  arc  said  to  be  persons  of  fortune, 
and  of  great  respectability  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Laytonstonc,  in  Essex.  They  are  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  and  evinced  considerable  talent  as 
well  as  great  energy  in  the  cause  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  and  ahorded  much  satisfaction  to  a 
numerous  assembly,  made  up  of  dissenters  of  all 
denominations. 

Lately,  at  Mr.  Duckham's  sale  under  distress, 
in  the  parish  of  Uffculm,  Devon,  a  good  four- 
wheel  wagon,  and  a  lot  of  chains,  bows,  cart 
harness,  yokes,  &c.  enough  to  fill  the  wagon, 
were  bought  for  twenty-six  shillings  and  six- 
pence I  good  cider  was  sold  for  12s.  6d.  per 
hogshead,  cask  included ;  and  many  lots  of  ex- 
cellent potatoes  at  6d.  and  some  at  3d.  per  bag. 

Gloucester  Journal. 

A  person  at  Rochester,  near  Uttoxeter,  a  few 
days  ago,  who  had  obtained  various  credits  of  the 
public,  died,  and  was  buried.  A  few  days  after 
reports  were  abroad  of  his  ghost  being  seen;  and 
suspicions  arose  on  the  subject  of  his  decease,  on 
which  the  coffin  was  taken  up,  and  found  to  be 
filled  with  stones.  The  defunct  debtor  is  still  at 
large  and  suspected  to  be  practising  on  the  living 
in  some  other  place. 

Dear  Sport. — A  respectable  individual  of  a 
neighbouring  village  has,  within  these  last  few 
days,  been  proceeded  against  for  the  recovery  of 
fines  to  the  amount  of  £-3,50,  for  having  killed 
seven  pheasants  a  few  days  before  the  time  allow- 
ed by  law. — Leicester  Chronicle. 

Nearly  every  day  since  his  Majesty  left  town, 
the  Cabinet  has  been  occupied  in  discussing  a 
mattar  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  State, 
which  the  wishesof  the  highest  personage  in  the 
country  have  forced  on  its  consideration.  We 
have  long  known  the  extreme  anxiety  in  a  par- 
ticular quarter  to  endeavour  to  perpetuate  in 
his  own  immediate  descent  all  the  honours  and 
glories  centring  in  his  illustrious  person.  To  re- 
move, then,  what  is  deemed  by  the  personage 
most  deeply  concerned,  an  obstacle,  though  legal, 
founded  solely  in  prejudice,  and  to  induce  Minis- 
ters to  endeavour,  by  the  implied  sanction  of 
all  the  influence  attached  to  their  offices,  to  pre- 
vail upon  Parliament  to  alter  by  future  enactment 
this  bar  to  personal  gratification,  has  we  under- 
stand, been  the  cause  of  all  those  meetings. 
Should  Ministers  relax,  and  with  their  habitual 
subserviency  give  in  to  the  ardent  wishes  of  him 
most  interested,  "  a  high  born  beauty  of  the 
Court,"  full  of  youth,  grace  and  every  accom- 
plishment, both  of  mind  and  person,  is  the  object 
to  be  made  most  happy. 

Probable  meaning  of  the  above  when  transla- 
ted— the  King  of  England  wishes  to  marry  some 
handsome  young  British  subject. 

Edit  jim.  Farmer. 
"SSiO  ■■— 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMER. 

Sir — As  any  thing  relating  to  agriculture,  how- 
ever small,  as  to  an  individual,  may  be  valuable 
in  a  public  view,  I  send  you  for  your  paper  (if 
you  think  it  worthy)  the  following  infallible  cure 
for  the  diarrhoea,  looseness,  or  scouring  in  calves, 
I  call  it  infallible,  because  in  thirty  years  use  of 
it  I  have  not  known  of  its  failing  to  effect  a  cnre 
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by  once  i^ivitig-,  but  in  cue  instance,  and  in  that  a 
second  effected  it.  I  think  it  much  more  conve- 
nient for  farmers,  than  the  medicine  i-ecommend- 
ed  in  your  paper.  No.  27. 

Put  into  a  suitable  bottle,  about  half  a  pmt 
of  good  Cider,  (not  sweet  nor  bottled,)  then  open 
a  vein  in  the  Calf's  neck  and  let  into  the  bottle 
about  the  same  quantity  of  blood  ;  shake  it 
quickly  well  together,  and  put  it  down  the  Calf's 
throat,  before  it  has  time  to  coagulate,  which  is 
easily  done  with  the  bottle. 

I  am.  Sir,  your's  respectfully, 

I.OVETT  PETERS. 
XVestboro',   Worcester  County,  Feb.  7,  1823. 

THE  FRUITFUL  COW. 

A  very  extraordinary  brood  of  calves  was  pro- 
duced by  my  neighbour  W'igdin's  cow,  on  the 
evening  of  the  22d  inst.  She  had  three  calves  at 
one  litter  or  birth,  they  were  nearly  of  a  size 
and  colour,  but  for  want  of  proper  accommoda- 
tion  and  attention,  one  of  them  died  the  next 
day  ;  thiscowis  about  middle  size,  and  about  six 
yeai's  old,  has  had  eight  calves,  and  four  of  them 
within  the  past  year.  The  last  summer,  on  but 
middling  kecpmg,  her  owner  sold  from  her  milk 
61bs.  of  butter  per  week,  besides  what  was  used 
in  their  small  family,  as  they  had  but  one  cow. — 
Such  may  be  truly  called  a  family  friend. 

THOMAS  BEESON. 

Brandijtvine  Hundred,  2d  AIo.  23d,  1823. 

PUBLISHED    IN    THE  AMERICAN    FARMER,  EY  OR- 
DER OF  THE  STATE. 

Prince  Georges  County,  January  6th,  1823. 
A  report  of  the  Tobacco  Inspected  at  and  de- 
livered from  the  Upper  Marlborough  Inspection 
Warehouse,  during  the  quarter  commencing  on 
the  seventh  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty- t\>o,  ending  the  sixth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


07^  Though  it  has  always  been  designed  that 
the  subject  of  Internal  Improvements,  strictly 
speaking,  should  occupy  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  journal  ;  that  design  has  hitherto  been 
executed,  to  a  very  limited  extent — we  deem  it 
therefore  expedient  to  announce,  that  we  shall 
certainly  give  it  more  attention  and  space  in  the 
ensuing  volume. 

In  connexion  with  improvements  in  soil  and 
tillage,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  increased  facili- 
ties in  the  transportation  of  produce  to  the  best 
markets  ;  and  he  must  have  been  but  a  careless 
observer,  who  has  not  anticipated  the  near  ap 
proach  of  the  time,  when  tl\e7iationai /wwer  ui.d 
resources,  ivill  be  apfilled  to  the  construction  oj 
canals  and  roads.  It  is  probable  that  the  adop 
tion  of  measures  to  this  end,  will  constitute' the 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  next  administration, 
as  the  present  one  has  been  made  conspicuous  by 
expenditures  on  permanent  fortifications,  and  by 
the  proclamation  and  exercise  of  the  right  to 
recognise  the  independence  of  the  South  Anieri 
can  governments. 

The  inclination   to  commence  and  prosecute 
great  schemes  of  internal  improvement,  becomes 
every  day  stronger,  and  more  general,  and  while' ^ 
some  can   discern  no   constitutional   difficulty  inl 

the  way  of  having  recourse  to  national  roads  and  GOODSELL'S  PATENT  HEMP  AND  FLAX 
canals,  as  necessary  to  the  "  regulation  of  inter-       DRESSER  AND  GRAIN  THRASHER. 


PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  25 — Howard  st. 
Superfine,  $5  62 A— Wharf,  do.  6  \2^ — Wheat, 
white,  gl  35  to  1  40— Red  do.,  $1  32  to  1  35— 
Rye,  71  to  75  cents — Corn,  60  to  62  cts. — 
Oats,  35  to  37J  cents-  Beef,  live  cattle,  $5 
to  $5  50  per  cwt. — Beef,  8  cents  per  lb. 
— Bacon,   round,     10     to     11    cts. — Pork  g4   50 

to  5  50  per  c  lb.     6   to  8   cts.  per  lb Mutton,  5 

to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  gl  37i  to  1  50 — Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  §6  50 
to 7— Orchard  Grassdo.,g3— Herds' Grass  do.  §3— 
Timothy  do.  §5— Millet,  g2— Flax  Seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  34  cts. 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  cts. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings, 
No.  1,  g3  62i  per  bbl.— No.  2,  §3  37i— Fine 
salt  80  to  90  cts.  per  bush. — Coarse,  do.  75 — 
Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb. — Eggs,  25  cts.  per  doz. 
— Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  gl — Geese,  37i  to  50  cts. 
Chickens,  g2  per  doz. — Straw,  glO  per  ton — 
Hay,  gl6. 

Maryland  Tobacco — Not  in  great  demand, 
prices  same  as  before. 
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nal  commerce" — others,  who  "  keep  the  promise 
to  the  ear,  and  break  itto  the  sense,"are  willini;  to 
borrow  a  little  authority  for  the  occasion,  rather 
than  wait  the  slow,  and  almost  impracticable 
process  of  altering  the  constitution — persuading 
themselves  that  ends  so  beneficent,  blessings  so 
extensive,  will  justify  almost  any  means.  Hence 
it  is  easy  to  see,  that  all  obstacles  are  melting  away 
under  the  growing  conviction  of  immediate  bene- 
fits. These  great  works  will  go  on,  and  all  mus 
unite,  in  the  wish  to  see  them  skitfutly  Jilanned  and 
udlcioiisly  executed.  To  aid  in  accomplishing  </;/s 
object,  we  shall  lend  our  journal,  convmced  as  we 
are,  that  we  cannot  better  promote  the  interests 
of  those  who  patronise  it.  Can  it  be  necessary,  to 
satisfy  our  readears,   that  we  should  explain  th' 


hhds. 
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The  subscriber  having  purchased  an  interest 
in  the  above  named  machine,  is  ready  to  dispose 
of  rights  for  the  counties  of  Sullivan,  Ulster, 
Dutchess,  and  all  other  counties  south  of  them, 
in  the  state  of  New  York;  the  statesof  Connecti- 
cut, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  states 
and  territories  south  and  west  thereof. 

The  said  machine  weighs  about  200  lbs.  is 
very  simple  in  its  construction,  and  almost  in- 
distructible  in  its  composition,  being  made  chief- 
ly of  cast  iron.  When  driven  by  one  horse,  or 
water  power,  it  is  capable  of  breaking,  scutchiiif; 
and  hackling  of  dew  or  water  rotted  flax  by  the 
labour  of  a  single  person,  100  lbs.  per  day,  and  in 
a  style  far  superior  to  that  usually  done  by  hand. 


connexion  between    faciliity   and  cheapness    oflof  hemp,  that  is  well  rotted,  f and  it  is  not  pre- 


SCOTT  &  SCASSEER,  Inspectors, 

Ufifier  Marlborough   Warehouse. 
Treasury  Office,   Annapolis,  February 
27th,  1823. 

Irue  copy  from  the  original  report  on  file  in 
this  office. 

B.  HARWOOD,  Tr.  W.  S.  Md. 


BALTIMORE,   FRIDAY,  MARCH    7,    1823. 


J7"  The  NEXT  Maryland  Cattle  Show. — Ar- 
rangements will  speedily  be  made,  and  publish 
ed,  for  the  next  Maryland  Cattle  Shew,  to  be 
held  on  the  Society's  lots  on  the  Frederick 
road,  as  heretofore. 

There  will  be  distributed,  premiums  to  consist  of 
pieces  of  silver  plate  amounting  to  about  $600. — A 
good  portion  of  which  may  beexpccted  to  goto  the 
Ladies  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  for  their  ingenious 
and  beautiful  domestic  faiiricks — so  properly  cal 
led,  in  the  most  useful  sense  of  the  word.  Par 
ticulars  hereafter. 


transportation,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  landed 
interest  .'  We  trust  not,  and  we  do  not  propose 
to  appropriate  more  of  their  paper  to  the  mat- 
ter in  question,  than  may  be  necessary  to  an 
agreeable  variety  in  its  contents,  and  to  the  end 
of  keeping  them  posted  up  as  to  the  progress  of 
internal  improvements,  and  the  principles  ot 
philosophy,  and  economy,  on  which  such  im- 
provements should  be  conducted. 

We  think  it  prob  bl.  that  we  shall  publish 
Mr.  Hemphill's  speech  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  the  first  instance — chiefly  to  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  an  outline  of  such  works 
as  have  been  executed  in  other  countries,  and 
their  effects,  and  a  view  of  what  has  been  pro- 
posed in  our  own.  It  will  serve  to  conduct  him 
fairly  into  the  field  of  reflection,  and  research— 
we  shall  afterwards  help  him  with  such  lights,  as 
we  can  borrow — for  so  far  from  holding  it  degra- 
ding to  borrnif  light,  we  almost  deprecate  the 
judgment  passed  upon  Prometheus,  for  stealing 
It  i  ven  i  om  Heaven 

iCr°  The  sample  of  sugar  sent  by  Mr.  Rose  is 
far  superior  to  any  we  have  ever  seen  made  fiom 
the  maple,  and  more  exempt  from  its  peculiar 
flavour.  The  subject  has  appeared  to  deserve 
more  particular  notice — hence  we  have  added  to 
Mr.  Hose's  letter,  an  article  on  the  same  subject, 
which  had  sometime  since  attracted  our  notice, 
and  been  put  on  file — we  h^ve  sent  small  sam 
pics,  as  a  curiosity  to  many  of  our  correspon 
dents,  and  have  deposited  the  remainder,  at  the 
exchange 


tended  that  it  will  dress  unrotted  hemp  or  flax,) 
the  same  person,  with  the  same  machine,  may 
dress  out  for  market,  from,  2  to  300  lbs  per  day  ; 
and,  with  the  most  trifling  alteration  of  the  rest  or 
fulcrum,  upon  which  the  flax  and  hemp  are  held 
when  broken,  the  same  machine  will  thrash  out 
from  60  to  80  bushels  of  any  kind  of  grain  per  day. 
— A  clover  cleaner,  and  strav^  cutting  apparatus, 
may  be  attached  to  it,  also,  at  pleasure,  but  they 
are  not  intended tobe  furnished  with  the  machine. 
Those  who  may  wish  to  be  make  use  of  them,  will 
be  furnished  with  a  model  for  the  purpose.  The 
whole  IS  set  in  motion  witli  cog  wheels,  or  spur 
wheels.  A  five  inch  strap  over  a  drum  and  whirl, 
of  suitable  dimensions,  the  fixtures  for  which, 
where  the  farmer  has  timber  of  his  own,  may  be 
completed  at  an  expense  of  about  ten  dollars, 
constitute  its  gearing.  The  price  of  a  sir.gle 
machine  and  the  right  to  use  it,  is  one  hundred 
dollars.  There  is  one  now  in  daily  operation 
at  the  subscriber's  place  at  Hoboken,  opposite 
the  city,  where  gentlemen  may  satisfy  themselves 
of  its  pei'formance  and  utility. 

Letters,  post-paid,  directed  to  the  subscriber 
at  New  York,  requiring  further  iiifoi-mation  or 
the  price  of  a  state,  county  or  town,  will  be  duly 
attended  to. 

SAML.  SWARTWOUT. 


rill". I  I  V,  rv  Fi  i.'iv  :«  J<4  iM-r  annum,  for  JOHN  S.  SKINNEU,  Edh 
liir.  \<\  1!  :si' r!l  I'orilNSON,  alllii-  Norlli  V/v»  cornn-  of  Market 
ami  I'.  lM''ii.  II- M^,  Haltiinot-e  ;  whfri- .vi-rv  (Itscriplion  of  Book 
Hi.ii  Inl  rrii.in  I  is  isfCiilfrf  with  nca.iu'ss  -.riJ  despatch— Ordert 
Crura  ii  ili>l;(ii[t  (or  Printing  or  liitiding,  witli  iiroper  direcliws 
promptly  aULnUtd  to, addrtsitd  to  J.  iiylmison,  HaKiiooru 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FRUITS. 

Propagation,  Planting,  Cultivation. 

LIST  OF  FRUITS. 

31P.  PEACH.— The  peach   being  the  piinci- 

jjal  t'-ee  for  tlie  gaiclen,  I  shall  under  this  head, 

give   directions   for  /iruning  and  forming    the 

tree. — Peaches  are  propagated  by  buddinic.    The 


stock  should  be  of  plum,  tor  the  reasons  given 
in  I'arugraph  281. — Tlie  tree  is  to  be  planted, 
agreeably  to  the  direction;,  in  Paragraphs  282  to 
2S8.  And  now  for  the  pruning  and  forming  the 
tree.  Look  at  Plate  IV.  Jig  2,  and  fig  3. 
The  first  is  a  peach  tree  such  as  1  would  have  it 
at  fourorfive  years  old;  the  last  is  a  peach  tree 
such  as  we  generally  see  at  that  age.  The  prac- 
tice is  to  plant  the  tree,  and  to  let  it  grow  in  its 
own  H'ay.  The  consequence  is,  that,  in  a  few 
years,  it  runs  up  to  a  long  naked  stem  with  two 


cr  three  long  naked  limbs,  having  some  little 
weak  boughs  at  the  tops,  and,  the  tree  being  top- 
lieavy,  is,  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty,  leaning 
on  one  side  ;  and,  it  presents,  altogether,  a  figure 
by  no  means  handsome  in  itself  or  creditable  to 
the  owner. — This  is /?_§•  3. — Now,  to  have  fig  2, 
the  following  is  the  way. — The  tree  should,  in 
the  first  place,  be  budded  very  near  to  the  ground. 
After  it  be  planted,  cut  it  down  to  within  a  foot 
and  a  half  of  the  ground,  and  always  cut  sloping 
close  to  a  bud.  In  this  foot  and  a  half,  there 
will  be  iTiany  buds,  and  they  will  the  first  sum- 
mer, send  out  many  shoots.  Now,  when  shoots 
begin  to  appear,  rub  them  all  off  but  three,  leave 
the  top  one  and  one  on  each  side,  at  suitable 
distance  lowerdown.  These  will  in  time  become 
limbs.  The  next  year,  top  the  upright  shoot 
(that  came  out  of  tlie  top  bud)  again  so  as  to 
bring  out  other  horisontal  limbs,  pointing  in  a 
different  direction  from  those  that  come  out  the 
last  year.  Thus  the  tree  will  get  a  spread. 
After  this,  you  must  keep  down  the  aspiring 
shoots;  and,  every  winter  cut  out  some  of  the 
weak  wood,  that  the  tree  may  not  be  overbur 
(  ened  with  wood.  If,  in  time,  the  tree  be  gtttingj 
thin  of  bearing  wood  towards  the  trunk,  cut  some' 
of  the  limbs  back,  and  they  will  then  send  out 
many  shoots,  and  fill  up  the  naked  places.  The 
lowest  limb  of  the  tree,  should  come  out  of  the 
trunkal  not  more  than  9  or  10  inches  from  the 
ground.  The  greater  part  of  the  tree  will  be 
•within  the  reach  of  a  man  from  the  ground  ; 
and  a  short  step-ladder  reaches  the  rest. — By 
this  management  the  tree  is  always  in  a  state  of 
•ull  bearing.  Alivays  young.  To  talk  of  a  tree's 
being  ivorn  out  is  nonsense.  But,  without  prun- 
ing it  will  soon  wear  out.  It  is  the  pruning  that 
makes  it  always  young.  In  the  "  ilcloe  du 
^ardin  Potager,"  by  Monsieur  Ue  Combles, 
there  is  an  account  of  peach  trees  in  full  bearing 
at  fifty  years  old.  And,  little  do  people  here 
imagine  to  what  a  distance  a  peach  tree  will,  if 
properly  managed,  extend.  Mr.  de  Combles 
speaks  of  numerous  peach  trees  extending  to 
more  than  fifiy  fet  in  length  on  the  trelis,  and 


JMonlaubon,  1  Vanguard,  6  Royal  George,  ^ 
Grosae  Mignonne,  4  Karly  .Mblcsse,  3  Gallande, 
2  Bellgarde,  2  Late  Xoblcsse.  These  are  all 
to  be  had  of  Mr.  Prikce,  of  Flushing,  in  this 
island,  and,  as  to  his  luord,  every  body  knows 
that  it  may  be  safely  relied  on.  What  is  the 
trifling  expence  of  3u  trees  !  And  when  you  onee 
have  them,  you  propagati;  front  them  for  yout 
life.  Even  for  the  feeding  of  hogs,  a  gallon  ol 
peaches  of  either  of  the  above  sorts  is  worth 
twenty  gallons  of  the  poor  pale,  tastless  things 
that  we  see  brought  to  market. — As  to  dried 
peaches,  every  body  knows  that  they  are  man- 
aged as  dried  apples  are  ;  only  that  they  must  be 
gathered  for  this  purpose  before  they  be  soft. 

319.  PEAR. — Pears  are  grafted  on  pear-stocks, 
on  quince-stocks,  av  on  those  oi  \.\\^  luhite-thorn . 
The  last  is  best  because  most  durable,  and,  foi' 
dwarf  trees,  much  tlie  best,  because  they  do  not 
throw  up  wood  so  big  and  so  lofty.  For  orchards, 
pear-stocks  are  best ;  but  not  from  suckers  on 
any  account.  They  are  sure  to  fill  the  orchard 
Vvitli  suckers.—  'V\i^ pruning  for  yourpeartrees  in 
the  garden  should  be  that  ot  i[\e.  peach.  Thepears 
will  grow  higher  ;  but  they  may  be  made  to 
sprea  1  at  bottom,  and  that  will  keep  them  from 
towering  too  much.  They  should  stand  to- 
gether, in  one  of  the  Plats,  10  or  11. — The  sorts 
of  pears  are  numerous  ;  the  six  that  I  should 
choose  are,  the  Vergalouse,  the  li inter  Berga- 
mot,  the  D'Auche,  the  Beurre,\\i.^  Chaumontelle, 
the  miller  Bonchretian. 

320.  PLUMS. — How  is  it  that  we  see  so  few- 
plums  in  America,  when  the  markets  are  sup- 
plied with  cart  loads  in  such  a  chilly,  shady,  and 

tnoelve  feet  in  breadth,  or  heighth,  and  in  full  bear-  blighty  country  as  England  A  Green-gage  Plum 
ing  in  every  part.  Here  is  a  space  of  six  hun-  iis  very  little  inferior  to  the  very  finest  peach; 
derd  square  feet,  and,  in  case  of  a  good  crop,  land  I  never  tasted  a  better  Green-gage  than  I 
four  peaches  at  least  in  every  square  foot,  mak- j have  at  New  York.  It  must  therefore,  be  neg- 
ing,  in  the  whole,  2,400  peaches,  which  would iligence.  But  Plums  are  prodigious  bearers,  Xao; 
fill  little  short  of  ten  or  twelve  bushels.  This  isiand  would  be  very  good  for  hogs  as  well  as 
to  be  seen  any  year  at  Montreuil  in  France,  peaches. — This  tree  is  grafted  upon  plum-stocks. 
To  be  sure,  these  trees  are  tied  to  trelises  and  raised  from  6<o?zes  by  all  means  ;  for  sz^cXrrs  send 
have  w-)lls  at  their  back  ;  but  this  climate  re- 'out  a  forest  of  suckers. — The  pruning  is  precisely 
liuires  neither  ;  and,  surely,  fine  trees  and  fine  that  of  the  peach. — The  six  trees  that  I  would 
fruit  and   large  crops   maybe  had   in  a   country  j  have  in  the  garden  should  be  4   Green-gages,  1 


where  blights  are  almost  luiknown,  and  wnere 
the  young  fruit  is  never  cut  off  by  frosts,  as  it  is 
in  England  and  France.  To  preserve  the  young 
fruit  in  those  countries,  people  are  compelled  to 


Orlean,  1  Blue  Perdrigon. 

321.  QUINCE. — Should  grow  in  a  moist  place 
and  in  very  rich  ground.  It  is  raised  from  cut- 
tings or  layers,   and  these  are  treated  like  other 


coxif?- the  trees  by  some  means  or  other,  in  March  cuttings  and  layers. — Quinces  are  dried  like 
and   April.     Here   there   needs    no   such   thing,  apples. 

When  you  seethe  blossom,  you  know  that  the  322.  RASBERHY. — A  sort  of  nuoody  herb, 
fruit  is  to  follow.  By  looking  at  the  Plan  of  the  but  produces  fruit  that  vies,  in  point  of  crop  as 
Garden,  Plate  I,  you  will  see,  that  the  PAz/s  No.  well  as  flavour,  with  that  of  the  proudest  tree. 
8  and  9,  contain  oOtrees  and  the  two  vine  trelises.  I  have  never  seen  them   fine  in  America  since   I 


The  P/a;.'!  are,  you  will  remember,  TO  feet  long 
and  56  wide.  Of  course,  putting  5  trees  one  way 
and  4  the  other,  each  tree  has  a  space  of  14  feet, 
so  that  the  branches  may  extend  horisontally  7 
feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  before  they  meet. 
In  these  two  Plats  14  feet  wide  is  left  clear  for 
the  grape-vines. — These  30  Peach-trees,  proper- 
ly managed,  would  yield  more  fruit,  even  in  bulk, 
than  a  large  orchard  in  tlje  common  way  ;  and 
ten  times  as  much  in  point  of  value;  the  size  as 
well  as  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  are  greatly  improv- 
ed by  this  mode  of  culture. — However,  the  sort 
is  of  very  gi  eat  consequence.  It  is  curious 
enough,  that  people  in  general  think  little  of  the 
.5ort  in  the  case  of  peaches,  though  they  are  so 
choice  in  the  case  of  (?/;/!/(■«.  A  peach  is  a.  peach 
it  seems,  though  I  know  of  no  apples  between 
which  there  is  more  difference  than  there  is 
between  different  sorts  of  peaches,  some  of  which 
melt  in  the  mouth,  wliile  others  are  little  better 
than  a  white  turnip. — The  sort  is,  then,  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance;  and  though  the  sorts  are 
very  numerous,  the  thirty  trees  that  I  would  have 
should  be  as  follows: — 1  Violette  Hailve,  6  P.arly 


saw  them  covering  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  ground  in  the /'roT'/>!ce  of  Ae-jy  Bruns- 
ivick.  They  come  there  even  in  the  interstices 
of  the  rocks,  and,  when  the  August  sun  has  parch- 
ed up  the  leaves,  the  landscape  is  red  nvith  the 
fruit.  Where  woods  have  been  burnt  down, 
the  rasberry  and  the  huckle-berry  instantly  spring 
up,  divide  the  surface  between  them,  and  fumisli 
autumnal  food  for  flocks  of  piigeons  that  darken 
the  earth  beneath  their  flight.  JVhence  these 
plants  come,  and  cover  spots  thirty  or  forty  miles 
square,  which  have  been  covered  with  woods  for 
ages  upon  ages,  I  leave  for  philosophers  to  say, 
contenting  myself  with  relating  how  they  come 
and  how  they  are  treated  in  gardens. — They  are 
raised  from  suckers,  though  they  may  be  raised 
from  cuttings.  The  suckers  of  this  year,  are 
planted  out  in  rows,  six  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
two  apart  in  the  rows.  This  is  done  in  the  fall 
or  early  in  the  spring.  .\t  the  time  of  planting 
they  should  be  cut  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground.  They  will  bear  a  little,  and  they  will 
send  out  several  suckers  which  will  bear  the  next 
year. — .Vbout  four  is  enough  to  leave,  and  those 
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of  the  strongest.  These  should  be  cut  off  in  the 
fall  oi-  early  in  the  spring,  to  within  four  feet  of 
the  ground,  and  should  be  tied  to  a  small  stake. 
A  straight  branch  of  Locust  is  best,  and  then  the 
stake  lasts  a  life-time  at  least,  let  the  life  be  as 
long  as  it  may.  The  next  year  more  suckers 
come  up,  which  are  treated  in  the  same  way. — 
Fifty  clumps  are  enough,  if  well  managed. — There 
are  ivliite  and  red,  some  like  one  best  and  some 
the  other.  To  have  them  fine,  you  must  dig  in 
manure  in  the  Autumn,  and  keep  the  ground 
clean  during  summer  by  hoeing. — I  have  tried  to 
dry  the  fruit ;  but  it  lost  its  flavour.  Rasberry 
Ja7n  is  a.  deep  red  sugar  ;  and  rasberry-wine  is 
red  brandy,  rum,  orwhiskey  ;  neither  having  the 
taste  of  the  fruit.  To  eat  cherries,  preso'vcd  in 
spirits,  is  only  an  apology,  and  a  very  poor  and 
mean  one,  for  dram-drinking  ;  a  practice  which 
every  man  ought  to  avoid,  and  the  very  thought 
of  giving  way  to  which  ought  to  make  the  cheek 
of  a  woman  redden  with  shame. 

323.  STRAWBERRY.— This  plant  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  fields  and  woods  here,  as  it  is  in  Eu 
rope.  There  are  many  sorts,  and  all  are  improv- 
ed by  cultivation.  The  Scarlet,  the  Aljiine,  the 
Turkey,  the  Haut-bois,  or  high-stalked,  and 
many  others,  some  of  which  are  white,  and  some 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FLOWERS. 

Of  Flowers,  and,   of  Ornamental  Gardening   in 
General. 

326.  My  reasons  for  making  Flowers  a  part 
of  my  subject,  have  been  stated  in  Paragraphs  6 
and  97.  However,  if  the  American  Farmer  have 
no  taste  for  flowers,  his  wife  and  daughters  may  ; 
and  this  part  of  the  book  can,  at  any  rate,  do 
him  no  harm. 

327.  Under  the  head  of  Flowers  come  flower 
ing  trees  and  shrubs ;  and,  therefore,  I  must,  in 
this  place,  say  a  little  of  these  and  of  ornamental 
gardening.  It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to 
attempt  to  give  an  account  oi all  thefioweis  that 
come  into  the  florist's  catalogue.  That  cata- 
logue, with  only  a  very  short  description  of  each 
flower,  would  fill  ten  volumes,  each  surpassing 
this  in  bulk.  I  do  not  blame  the  taste  of  those 
who  study  botany,  and  who  find  pleasure  in  the 
possession  of  curious  trees  and  plants  ;  but  all 
that  I  shall  attempt,  is,  to  speak  of  those  flowers 
that  stand  most  prominent  as  their  capacity  of 
making  a  beautiful  show  and  of  sending  forth 
fragrance. 

328.  As  to  X'ht  spot  for  flowers,  tlie  smaller 
of   so  deep  a  red  as  to  approach  towards  a  black.jl'inds  and  even  small  shrubs,  such  as  roses,  dwarf 


To  say  which  sort  is  best  is  very  difficult.  A 
variety  of  sorts  is  best. — They  are  pi-opagated 
from  young  plants  that  grow  out  of  the  old  ones. 
In  the  summer  the  plant  sends  forth  runners. 
Where  these  touch  the  ground,  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  plant  come  roots,  and  from  these 
roots,  a  plant  springs  up.  This  plant  is  put  out 
early  in  the  fall.  It  takes  root  before  winter ; 
and  the  next  year  it  will  bear  a  little;  and  send 
out  runnel's  of  its  own. — To  make  a  Strawberry- 
bed,  plant  three  rows  a  foot  a  part,  and  at  S 
inches  a  part  in  the  rows.  Keep  the  ground 
clean,  and  the  new  plants,  coming  from  runners, 
■will  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  ground,  and  will  ex- 
tend the  bed  on  the  sides. — Cut  off  the  runners 
at  six  inches  distance  from  the  sides,  and  then 
you  have  abed  three  feet  wide,  covering  all  t/'e 
ground ;  and  this  is  the  best  way  ;  for  the  fruit 
then  lodges  on  the  stems  and  leaves,  and  is  not 
beaten  into  the  dirt  by  heavy  rains,  which  it  is 
if  the  plants  stand  in  clumps  with  clear  ground 
between  them. — If  you  have  more  beds  tl.an  one, 
there  should  be  a  clear  space  of  two  feet  wide 
between  them,  and  this  space  should  be  well 
manured  and  deeply  digged  every  fall,  and  kept 
clean  by  hoeing  in  the  summer.  If  weeds  comt 
up  in  the  beds,  they  should  be  carefully  pulled 
cut. — In  No\  ember  the  leaves  should  be  cut  off 
■with  a  scythe,  or  rcap-hook,  and  there  should  be 
a  little  good  mouldy  manure  scattered  over  them. 
— They  will  last  in  this  way  for  many  years. 
When  they  begin  to  fail,  make  new  beds.  Sup- 
posing you  to  have  five  or  six  beds,  you  may 
make  one  new  one  every  year ;  and  thus  keep 
your  supply  always  ample. 
324.    VINE.— See  Grape. 

32.-,.  WALNUT.— The  butter-nut.  the  black 
■wal-.ii  t,  the  hickory  er  white  walnut  are  all  in 
ha'.'fants  of  the  American  woods.  The  English 
and  French  Walnut,  called  here  the  Madeira 
A'ut,  is  too  sensible  of  the  frost  to  thrive  much 
in  this  climate.  Two  that  I  sent  to  Pennsylvania 
in  ISOO  are  alive,  and  throw  out  shoots  every  year  ; 
but  they  have  got  to  no  size,  their  shoots  being 
generally  cut  down  in  winter — Walnuts  are 
rais-  d  from  seed. — To  pj  eserve  this  seed,  which 
is  also  the  fruit,  you  must  treat  it  like  that  of  the 
Filberd,  which  see. — It  is  possible,  that  the 
Madeira  Nut  grafted  upon  the  lilack  walnut,  or 
upon  either  of  the  other  two  might  thrive  in  this 
(jlimate. 


have  been  got  from  America.  The  Uild  Cherry, 
which  they  call  the  bird-cherry,  which  here 
grows  sometimes  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet, 
and  one  of  which  I  can  now  see  from  my  window- 
more  than  seventy  feet  high ;  the  Locust,  most 
beautiful  of  trees  and  best  of  timber  ;  the  Catal- 
pha,  blossoms  far  more  beautiful  than  those  of 
the  horse-chesnut,  broad  and  beautiful  leaves 
that  do  not  scorch  in  the  hottest  sun  ;  all  the 
beautifully  blowing  Laurel  tribe  ;  the  Rose  of 
Charon  (as  it  is  called  here)  and  the  Althea  Fru- 
ttx  ;  the  Azaba  of  all  colours;  Roses  of  several 
kinds.  But,  there  is  one  shrub  of  the  larger  kind, 
abundant  here,  that  I  never  saw  there,  and  that 
is  the  thing  which  some  call  the  Morning  Star. 
It  has  six  leaves  in  its  flower,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  the  flower  of  the  single  rose.  The  whole  flow- 
er when  open,  is  about  three  times  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  dollar.  Some  of  the  trees  bear  blossoms 
quite  white,  and  others  blossoms  of  a  whitish 
peach  blossom  colour.  These  blossoms  come  the 
earliest  in  the  spring.  They  are  out  full,  in  Long 
Island,  in  the  first  week  in  May,  which  is  rather 
earlier  than  the  peach  blossoms.  In  England 
they  would  be  out  full,  on  an  average  of  years,  in 
the  last  week  of  February,  which  is  an  anticipa- 
tion of  all  their  shrubs.  The  trees,  which  is  a 
great  quality,  thrive  well  under  other  trees,  which 
indeed,  seems  to  be  their  nature.  You  see,  from 
a  great  distance,  their  bright  and  large  blossoms, 
unaccompanied  by  leaves,  shining  through  the 
boughs  of  the  other  trees  ;  and  some  of  them  reach 
the  height  of  forty  feet.  This,  therefore,  is  a 
very  fine  flowering  tree;  and  yet  I  never  saw 
one  of  the  kind  in  England.  How  beautiful  a 
grove  might  be  made  of  this  tree,  the  wild-cherry, 
the  Locust,  the  Catalpha,  and  the  Althea-frutex  .' 
And  here  they  are  all,  only  for  the  trouble  of 
sowing;  for  from  the  seed  the  tree  will  surely 
come. 

332.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  Alphabeti- 
cal List  of  such  flowering  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Plants  as  I  think  worthy  of  cultivation  ;  or,  rath- 
er, that  I  myself  would  wish  to  have  about  my 
house,  or  in  my  garden.  As  I  go  on  I  shall  state 
some  particulars  here  and  there  relating  to  propa- 
gation and  management ;  but,  to  be  very  particular 
would  be  superfluous,  seeing  that  such  full  direc- 
tions have  been  given  in  the  former  parts  of  the 
work,  as  to  the  sowing  of  all  seeds,  great  as  well 
as  small  ;  as  to  the  raising  of  trees  and  plants 
from  cuttings,  slips,  layers,  and  suckers,  and  as 
cultivation  and  tillage.  Flowers  are  divided  into 
annuals,  biennials  3.r\d perennials.  The  first  blow 
and  die  the  year  they  are  sown ;  the  second 
blow  the  second  year  and  then  die;  the  third  some- 
times blow  the  tl-st  year,  and  sometimes  not,  and 
die  down  to  the  ;;round  annually,  but  spring  up 
again  every  spring.  1  have  not  made  separate 
lists ,  but  have  included  the  whole  in  one  Alpha- 
betical List  There  are  sixty  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants  altogether  ;  and,  properly  cultivated,  these 
will  give  a  grand  bloom  from  May  to  November. 

LIST. 

333.  ALTHEA  FiiUTEX— It  is  raised  from 
seed,  or  from  suckers.  There  are  several  sorts, 
as  to  the  colours.  They  should  be  mixed  to 
make  a  variety  Save  the  seed  in  November  or 
December.  The  pods  are  full.  Sow  in  the 
spring.  Seed  produces  the  handsomest  shrub ; 
and  it  is  to  be  got  almost  any  where. 

334.  ANEMONE.— This  is  a  very  beautiful 
flower,  and  worthy  of  great  pains.  It  is  raised 
from  seed,  or  from  pieces  of  the  roots.  Sow  the 
seed  in  spring.  The  plant  does  not  blow  the  first 
year.  The  root,  which  is  tuberous,  is  raken  up 
in  the  fall,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  put  by  in  the  ground 


honey-suckles,  and  the  like,  may  be  planted  by 
the  sides  of  the  broad  walks  in  the  kitchen  gar 
den,  or  a  little  piece  of  ground  may  be  set  apart 
for  the  purpose.  In  cases  where  there  are  what 
are  w^MoXiy  caXied  pleasure-grounds,  large  shrubs, 
and,  if  the  grounds  be  extensive,  lofty  trees  come 
And,  in  the  placing  of  the  whole  trees  and 
plants,  the  most  lofty  should  be  furthest  from  the 
walk. 

329.  As  to  the  manner  of  sowing  planting, 
transplanting,  and  cultivating,  what  has  been 
said  of  fruit  trees  and  of  garden  vegetables  and 
hei'bs  applies  here  The  ground  must  be  good, 
well  tilled,  and  kept  clean,  or  the  plants  and 
flowers  will  not  be  fine. 

330.  Before  I  proceed  to  the  Alphabetical  List 
let  me  again  observe,  that  I  merely  give  a  sc/ec- 
tion,  such  as  appears  to  me  to  be  best  calculated 
for  gratifying,  at  diflferent  seasons,  the  sight,  ov 
the  smell,  or  both.  That  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
rarity  is  evident  enough  ;  for  while  the  English 
think  nothing  of  the  Hawthorn,  the  Americans 
think  nothing  of  the  Arbutus,  the  Rhododendron, 
the  Kalmia  and  hundreds  of  other  shrubs,  which 
are  amongst  the  choisest  in  England.  The  little 
dwarf  brush  stuff  that  infects  the  plains  in  Long 
Island  under  the  name  of  "  Kill  Calf"  is,  under  a 
fine  Latin  name,  a  choice  green  house  plant  in 

England,  selling  for  a  dollar  when  not  biggei 
than  a  handful  of  thyme.     Nay,  that   accurse 

stinking  thing,  with  a  yellow  flower,  called   th 

"  Fluin-lVecd."  which    is    the   torment    of  th 

neighbouring   farmer,  has  been,    above    all  tht 

plants  in  this  world,  chosen  as  the  most  conspicu- 
ous ornament  of  the  front  of  the  King  of  Enijland's 

grandest  palace,  that  of  Hampton- Court,  where, 

growing  in  a  rich  soil  to  the  height  of  fi\  c  or  six 

feet,  it,  under  the  name  of  "  Golden  Rod,"  nods 

over  the  whole  length  of  the  edge  of  a  walk,  three 

quarters  of  a  mile  long  and,  perhaps,   thirty  fee 

wide,  the  most  magnificent,  perhaps,  in  Europe. 

But,  be  not  too  hasty,  American,  in  laughing  at 

John  Bull's  king  ;  for  I  see,  asa  choice  flower  in 

your  gardens,  that  still  more  pen  icious  Europe- 
an weed  which  the   French  cull   the    Coquelicot 

and  the  English,  the   Corn-Poppy,  which  stifle; 

the  barley,  the  wheat,  and   especially   the  peas. 

and   frequently  makes  the    fields  the   colour  of 

blood. 

331.    This  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  power 
of  rar/r;/ in  affixing  value  on   shrubs  and  flowers. 'tiH    s.pi-ing,  when  it  is  put  into  the  ground  again. 
The  finest  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  in  Englandi^^nd,  during  the  summer,  it  sends  out  young  roots. 
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which  must  be  taken  oft' and  phmted  out,  to  be- 
come bhivcrs.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  colours 
anil  of  sizesof  this  flower. 

335.  ARBUTUS.— A  pretty  ever-green,  as 
well  known  as  the  oak  tree  ;  and  is  to  be  got  every 
where. 

33  6.  ASTRE  {China).— jist re  is  Frencl\  for 
star,  and  this  flower,  in  its  shape,  resembles  a 
star  tooiH-  view.  It  is  annual,  bears  great  quan- 
tities of  seed,  and  is  sown  early  in  spring.  An 
infinite  variety  of  colours  and  great  quantities  of 
blossoms.  It  gives  no  smell  ;  but  a  clump  of  it 
furnishes  a  great  mass  of  beauty  to  the  sight. 

337.  AURICULA.— This  is  one  of  the  flowers, 
the  sorts  of  which  arc  distinguished  by  having 
awarded  to  them  the  names  of  famous  jnen  and 
7yowf«,  famous  c///t's,  and  famous  battles,  and  so 
forth.  It  may  be  raised  from  seed;  but  the  flow- 
ers proceeding  from  plants  so  raised,  de  not  re- 
semble the  flowers  of  the  mother  plant,  except  by 
mere  accident.     It  is  a  chance  if  you  get  a  Jine 

Jioiver  from  a  whole  sown  bed.  Now-and  then 
one  of  this  description  conies,  however,  and  this 
adds  to  the  list  of  names,  if  it  happen  to  be  one  of 
the  like  of  which  has  not  made  its  appearance 
before.  Auriculas  are  therefore,  propagated  by 
parting  the  roots,  and  every  root  sends  out  seve- 
ral young  plants  annually.  When  sown,  they  do 
not  blow  till  the  second  year  ;  but  the  old  root 
lasts  for  many  years.  Some  of  these  should  be 
/lotted,  and  kept  to  blow  in  the  green-house.  If 
planted  in  the  natural  grount',  they  ought  to  bej 
covered  a  little  in  the  winter.  There  are  many; 
hundreds  of  sorts  with  nanies.  So  many  indeed,! 
that  the  godfathers  in  England  have  been  so  put 
to  it  for  great  personages  to  baptize  the  flowers 
after  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  Romance  ;  accordingly 
they  have  Do7i  Quickset  and  Sanclio.  However, 
vanity  supplies  the  florists,  as  well  as  the  ship 
owners,  with  a  great  store  oi  names,  and  auricu- 
las, like  ships,  are  frequently  honoured  with 
the  names  of  the  original  proprietor's  wife  or 
daughter. 

338.  AZALIA.— That  little  American  Ho 
neysuckle  that  impedes  our  steps  when  shooting 
on  the  skirts  of  woods.  It,  however,  blows  pro- 
fusely, though  it  has  no  smell  like  the  English 
hone)  suckle. 

3oy.  BALSAM  is  an  annual  and  most  beauti- 
ful plant,  with  great  abundance  of  flowers.  Sow 
when  you  sow  Melons,  at  a  distance  of  four  feet  ; 
leave  only  one  plant  in  a  place  ;  let  the  ground  be 
rich  and  kept  clean  ;  it  will  blow  early  in  July, 
laid  will  keep  growing  and  blowing  till  the  frost 
comes,  and  then,  like  the  cucumber,  it  is  instant 
)y  cut  down.  I  have  seen  Balsams  in  Pennsylva- 
nia 3  feet  high,  with  side-branches  2  feet  long, 
and  with  a  stem  much  bigger  than  my  wrist, 
loaded  with  beautiful  blossoms.  Plant,  branch, 
leaf,  flower;  all  are  most  elegantly  formed,  and 
the  colours  of  the  flower  extraordinarily  vivid 
and  various.  There  are,  however,  some  more 
double  than  others,  and  some  variegated.  The 
seed  of  these  should  be  sowed,  and  it  comes  in 
great  abundance.  The  flower  of  the  Balsam  has 
no  smtU. 

340.  BRIAR  (Sweet). — A  well  known  shrub 
f  f  the  rose  kind.  Rows  of  it  carefully  planted  and 
1  ru  ed  make  very  good  hedges,  and  it  will  grow 
in  almost  any  ground,  though  fastest  in  good 
ground. 

34L  CAMILLIA.— This  shrub,  which  is  of 
the  laurel-tribe,  has  lately  been  introduced  in 
I'.nglaiid  from  Japan.  It  bears  a  flower,  which 
when  open,  resembles  a  good  deal  a  large  fuU- 
llownrose;  an<i  these  flowers,  on  difl^erent plants, 
are  or  different  colours.  It  is  raised,  doubtless, 
iromsetd;  but  it  may  be  grafted  on  the  Haw- 
thorn ;  and,  1  dare  say,  on  the  Crab.  Some  of 
ihe  plants   have  been    sold  at   20  or  30  pounds 


each.  By  this  time  they  are  probably  sold  at  a 
dollar.  The  plant  as  well  as  the  flower  are 
handsome  ;  and  certainly  cuttings  for  grafting 
may  easily  be  brought  from  England.  They  will 
stand  the  winter  as  well  as  any  of  the  American 
laurels. 

342.  CARNATION.— Here  is  beauty  and 
fragrance,  and  both  in  the  highest  degree. 
There  are  various  sorts,  distinguished,  like  those 
of  the  Auricula,  by  names  ;  and,  what  is  said  of 
the  seed  of  the  Auricula  applies  here.  If  sown, 
the  carnation  does  not  blow  till  the  second  year. 


the  under  lip  of  a  co^v,  whence,   i   suppose,  »>ur 
forefathers  gave  tlie  jilants  the  name  uf  cowslip. 

347.  CROCUS. — A  bulbous  rooted  plant,  very 
well  known.  It  is  recommended  by  its  earliness. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy.  The  only  thing  to  do, 
when  it  is  once  planted,  is  to  take  care  that  it 
docs  not  fill  all  the  ground  near  it.  There  are 
yellow,  blue,  and  white  Crocuses.  And  they  arc 
pleasant  when  nothing  else  is  in  bloom,  except, 
at  least,  the  Snotvdro/i,  which  departs  soon  after 
the  Crocus  begins  to  appear. 

DAISY. — I   cannot   say,  with   Dryden's 


It  is  usually  propagated  by  layers.  While  it  is:damsels,  in  one  of  his  fine  poems,  that' "  the 
blowing,  it  sends  out  several  side  shoots  near  the  I"  Daisy  smells  so  siueet,"  for  it  has  very  little 
ground.  These  are  pinned  down  in  .August,  to  j smell  ;  but  is  a  most  beautiful  little  flower,  and 
the  earth  with  a  little  stick  with  a  hook  at  the  end '.blows  without  ceasing  at  all  times  when  the 
of  it.  A  little  cut,  or  tongue,  is  made  on  the  under  i  grass  grows,  however  little  that  may  be.  The 
side  of  the  shoot  ;  and  thus  the  head  of  the  shoot  opening  of  the  Daisy  is  the  sure  sign  that  there  is 
is  brought  upright.  The  part  that  touches  the 'growth  going  on  in  the  grass;  and  these  little 
ground  is  well  covered  with  earth;  and  roots  fiowevs  bespangle  the  lawns  and  the  meadows, 
come  out  here  before  the  fall.  Then  the  stalk,  the  green  banks  and  the  glades  all  over  England, 
which  connects  the  young  plant  with  the  old  one  Their  colours  present  an  endless  variety ;  and 
is  cut  off';  the  young  plant  is  transplanted,  and  j  those  grown  in  gardens  are  double.  The  field- 
the  next  year  it  blows.  The  old  root  does  not  Daisy  is  single  and  about  the  size  of  a  York-Six- 
stand  another  year  well;  and,  therefore,  its  [pence.  Those  in  the  gardens  are  sometimes  as 
branches  are  thus  made  use  of  to  keep  up  the  |  broad  as  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  And  there  is  one 
race  and  the  sort. — Carnations  are  rather  tender  j  sort,  called  the  He?i-and-c/iic/:en  Vlaisy,  thzt  has 
as  to  frost.  And  must  be  well  covered  in  this  j  a  ring  of  little  flowers  surrounding  the  main  flow- 
country  to  live  through  the  winter.  It  isbestto;er.  This  plant  may  be  raised  from  offsets  or 
put  them  in  large  pots  to  give  room  for  laying  ;  Iseed,  in  which  last  case  it  blows  the  second  year, 
and  to  keep  them  in  a  green-house  in  winter.  It  is  perennial, 
or  in  some  house  where  they  can  have  sun  and       349.     GERANIUM   wants  hardiness   only  to 


air.     However,  they  merit  all  the  pains  that  can 
be  bestowed  upon  them. 

343.  CATALPHA.— That  beautiful  Ameri- 
can tree  mentioned  in  Paragraph  329. 

344.  CLOVE. — Is  only  a  more  handy  and  less 
esteemed  sort  of  Carnatioii,  which  see.  It  may 
lie  propagated  like  the  Carnation  ;  or,  by  cuttings 
which  is  the  easier  way.  Instead  of  laying  down 
the  side  shoots,  you  cut  them  oft'.  Then  you  cut 
away  the  hard  part  of  the  shoot,  strip  off  three 
or  four  of  the  bottom  leaves.     Tiji  the  rest  of  the 


make  it  the  finest  flower-plant  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge.  Some  give  us  flower  with  lit- 
tle or  no  leaf  ;  others  have  beauty  of  leaf  as  well 
as  of  flower,  but  give  us  no  fragrance  ;  others,  like 
the  rose,  gives  us  this  added  to  beauty  of  flower 
and  of  leaf,  but,  it  give  us  them  only  for  a  part  of 
the  year.  But,  the  Geranium  has  beautiful  leaf, 
beautiful  flower,  fragrant  smell  from  leaf  as  well 
as  from  flower,  andthese  it  has  in  never-ceasing 
abundance  ;  and  as  to  variety  of  sorts,  as  well  in 
leaf  as  in  flower,  it  surpasses  even  the  flower  of 


leaves;  make  a  little  split  in  the  butt  of  the  |  the  Auricula.  How  delightful  the  country,  where 
shoot,  and,  then,  with  a  little  smooth  pointed  Geraniums  form  the  underwood,  and  the  Myrtles 
stick,  plant  the  cutting  in  the  ground.  This  is  tower  above!  Softly,  my  friends.  Beneath  that 
to  be  done  early  in  August.     The  young  Cloves  [underwood  lurks  the  poisonous   lizards  and  ser- 


will  have  roots  in  the  tall ;  and  you  may  trans- 
plant them  in  the  open  ground  or  into  pots  to 
blow  the  next  year.  The  old  Clove  plant  will, 
however,  blow  for  many  years.  I  should  think, 
that,  with  good  covering,  such  as  directed  for 
s/iinach.  Cloves  would  live  out  the  \\unter  in  this 
country. 

345.  COLUMBINE.— A  fierennial.       Very 
common  ;  but  very  pretty. 

346.  COWSLIP.— This  is  one  of  the  four 
flowers,  without  which  English  pastoral  poetry 
would  be  destitute  of  that  which  awakens  the 
most  delightful  ideas.  The  Cowsti/i,  the  Prim 
rose,  the  Violet,  and  the  Daisy,  are  of  endless 
recurrence  in  that  species  of  writing.  They  all 
come  early  in  the  spring;  and  are  all  beautiful. 
Neither  of  them  is  seen  here,  and  they  all  might ; 
for  they  will  bear  any  severity  of  weather.  The 
Cowslip  is  of  the  Polyanthus  tribe.  It  is  of  a 
delicate  yellow  colour,  and  sends  forth  many  blos- 
soms from  the  same  stem,  which  rises  about  six 
inches  from  the  ground.  It  may  easily  be  pro 
pagated  from  seed,  which  it  hears  in  great  abun 
dance,  but,  when  you  once  have  a  plant,  the 
easiest  way  is  to  propagate  from  offsets.  The 
plants  raised   from  seed  do  not   blow    till  the  se 

ond  year.  The  plant  is /;ere;;?;/a/.  The  flower 
has  a  delicate  sweet  smell,  and  also  sweet  taste, 
as  a  proof  of  which,  cat-loads  of  the  flowers, 
plucked  from  the  stalks,  are  sold  in  London  t 
make  "  wine"  with  ;  that  is  to  say  to  furnish 
drinkers  with  an  apology  for  swallowin>.';  sp  ■  i 
under  the  specious  name  of  Cowslip- wine.  The 
leaf  of  the  flower  very  much  resembles   in  shape 


pents,  and  through  those  Myrtle  boughs  the 
deadly  winged  adders  rustle  ;  while  all  around  is 
dry  and  burning  sand.  The  Geranium  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  South  of  Africa;  and,  though  it  will 
not  receive  its  death-blow  from  even  a  sharpish 
frost,  it  will  not  endure  the  winter,  even  in  the 
mild  climate  of  F.Hgland.  But,  then,  it  is  so  easy 
of  cultivation,  it  grows  so  fast,  blows  so  soon,  and 
is  so  little  troublesome,  that  it  seems  to  argue  an 
insensibility  to  the  charms  of  nature  not  to  have 
Geraniums  if  we  have  the  means  of  obtaining 
earth  and  sun. — The  Geranium  is  propagated 
from  seed,  or  from  cuttings.  The  seed,  like 
tliatofthe  Auricula,  does  not  produce  flower  or 
leaf  like  the  mother  plant,  except  by  chance.  It 
is  easily  saved,  and  for  curiosity's  sake,  may  be 
sown  to  see  if  a  new  variety  will  come.  But,  a 
cutting,  from  any  part  of  the  plant,  old  wood 
or  young  wood,  stuck  into  the  ground,  or  into  a 
pot,  will  grow  and  become  a  plant,  and  will  blow 
in  a  month  from  the  time  you  put  it  into  the 
ground.  You  must  have  plants,  indeed,  to  cut 
from  ;  but  these  may  be,  in  small  number  at  any 
rate,  in  a  window,  during  winter.  When  the 
the  spring  comes  cut  them  up  into  cuttings,  put 
these  in  the  ground  where  you  wish  to  have  plants 
during  the  summer.  They  will  be  in  bloom  by 
July,  and,  before  October  will  be  large  as  a  cur- 
rant tree.  Take  off  cuttings  from  these  during 
September,  put  them  in  pots,  and  they  are  ready 
for  the  next  spring.  If  you  have  a  Green-house, 
Y'.a  have  Geraniums  in  full  bloom  all  the  long 
dreary  winter. 

r  To  be  continued. J 
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COMJMUNICATl.D  FOR  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  AMERI- 
CAN FARMER. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  above  Society  has  resolved  to  award  the 
following  premiums  at  their  stated  Meeting  in 
Febiniary,  1824,  to  consist  of  the  Gold  Medal, 
value  twenty  Dollars,  and  tlie  Silver  Medal,  va- 
lue ten  Dollars,  or  pieces  of  plate  of  equal  value, 
at  the  option  of  the  fortunate  competitor,  with 
appropriate  inscriptions :  viz. 

Forthe  best  conducted  experiment,  to  be  made 
in  the  year  1823,  on  not  less  than  one  acre  of 
land,  not  more  than  210  feet  square,  whereby 
any  mode  of  culture,  not  heretofore  generally 
used  in  the  State,  or  by  the  application  of  any 
kind  of  Manure,  or  in'  quantities  not  generally 
practised,  the  production  of  Black  Seed  Cotton 
shall  be  materially  improved. — For  the  greatest 
quantity,  and  not  less  than  two  hundred  pounds, 
from  one  acre.     The  Gold  Medal. 

For  a  similar  experiment  on  Green  Seed  Cot- 
ton, and  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
poonds  from  one  acre.     The  Gold  Medal. 

For  do.  on  Rice,  and  not  less  than  sixty  bush- 
els from  one  acre.     The  Gold  Medal. 

Fordo,  on  Flint  Corn,  and  not  less  than  fifty 
bushels  from  one  acre.     The  (Jold  Medal. 

For  do.  on  f iourd  Seed  Corn,  and  not  less 
than  fifty  bushels  from  one  acre.  The  Gold 
Medal. 

Fordo,  on  Sweet  Potatoes,  and  not  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  from  one  acre. — 
The  Gold  Medal. 

For  the  best  Stallion  for  improving  Coach 
Horses.     The  Gold  Medal. 

For  do.  for  improving  Farm  Horses.  The 
Gold  Medal. 

For  the  best  Mare  for  each  of  the  above  pur- 
poses.    The  Gold  Medal. 

For  the  best  Bull.     The  Gold  Medal. 

For  the  best  Ass.     The  Gold  Medal. 

For  the  best  Boar.     The  Silver  Medal. 

For  the  best  Sow.    The  Silver  Medal. 

For  the  best  Calf.     The  Silver  Medal. 

For  the  best  Cow.     The  Gold  Medal. 

For  the  best  Ewe.     The  Silver  Medal. 

For  the  best  Ram.     The  Silver  Medal. 

For  the  best  conducted  expei'iment,  by  which 
the  superiority  of  any  Manure  (farm-yard  and 
stable  Manure  excepted)  shall  be  clearly  proved 
as  applicable  to  Corn,  Cotton,  Rice  and  Pota- 
toes, by  which  its  produce  shall  be  materially 
improved.  This  experiment  to  be  conducted  on 
not  less  than  one  quarter  of  an  acre.  The  Gold 
Medal. 

In  order  to  obtain  either  of  the  above  prizes, 
the  candidate  must  forward  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  a  particular  detail  of  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  the  preparatory  culture,  the  quantity 
and  preparation,  if  any,  of  the  seed,  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  Manure,  and  time  of  its  appli- 
cation, the  culture  while  the  crop  is  growing, 
the  mode  of  collecting  or  harvest,  and  the  pro- 
duce ;  stating  also  the  produce  of  the  same  quan- 
tity of  land,  of  similar  natural  quality,  cultiva- 
ted in  the  usual  manner,  in  the  same   season. — 

The  facts  and  circumstances  to  be  attested  by 
•ne  or  more  respectable  witnesses.  The  animals 
to  be  produced  before  the  Society  at  the  House 
of  their  Meeting,  at  the  Old  Race  Course,  on 
the  Monday  subsequent  to  the  Charleston  Races. 
When  convenient,  a  specimen  of  the  progeny  of 
each,  to  be  produced  as  the  best  evidence  of  the 
value  of  the  animal ;  without  it,  a  Certificate  of 
their  ability  to  be  produced  ;  and  in  all  cases. 
Certificates  of  their  having  been  bred  within  the 
State. 

(Signed)  JOHN  HUME,  President. 

CHARLES  E.  ROWAND,  Secretary. 


The  following  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
South-Carolina  Agricultural  Society,  for  promo- 
ting and  improving  Agricultural  and  other  rural 
concerns,  appointed  to  award  Premiums,  was 
read  and  confirmed  at  the  Stated  Meeting,  held 
at  tne  Old  Race  Course,  on  Tuesday,  the  18th 
inst.  to  wit : 

That  they  met  on  Monday  the  irth,  and  awar- 
ded as  follows : 

1st.  To  James   Ferguson,  the    gold   medal,    for 
exhibiting  his  horse   Dockon,  aged   3   years 
raised  by  himself,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Johns', 
Berkley. 
2d.  To  Jacob  rOn  Lowndes,  the  gold  medal,  for 
exhibiting  his  horse     Inde;*endence,    aged   5 
years,  raised  by  himself,  in  the   Parish   of  St. 
Bartholomew, 
d.  To  Dr.  John  S.  Bellinger,  for  having  raised 
from  one  acre  of  land,  the  greatest  quantity  of 
flint  Corn,  to  wit  :  64   bushels  and   5   quarts — 
the  gold  medal. 
4th.  To  Dr.  John  S.  Bellinger,  for  having  raised 
the   greatest   quantity  of  sweet   potatoes,  ti.e 
produce  of  one  square  acre — the  gold  medal 
oth.  To   Charles  E.  Rowand,  for   having  raised 
the  greatest  quantity  of  green  Seed  Cotton,  the 
produce  of  one  square    acre   of  swamp  or  re- 
claimed marsh — the  gold  medal. 
A  very  large  Hog,  weighing  1146  lbs.  aged  5 
years,  belonging  to   Captain  J    J.  Reardon,  was 
also  exhibited,  but  not   coming  under   that   de- 
scription of  character  to  entitle  him  to   a  pre- 
mium, the    Committee   regret  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  award  one.     A  great  many  more    ani- 
mals were  expected,  but  on   account   of  the  se- 
verity  of  the    weather  and  the    badness  of  the 
roads,  they  could  not  be  brought  to  town.     Your 
Committee  beg   leave   to  mention,  in  justice  to 
those  gentlemen  to  whom   premiums  are  awar- 
ded  for   the   productions    of  the  earth,  that   in 
their  opinion,  much  more  would  have  been  rais- 
ed, had  not  the  frost  in  the   latter  end    of  April, 
and  the  disastrous  hurricane  of  the  2"th  Septem- 
ber taken  place,  which   must   have  tended  in  a 
great  degree,  to  diminish  tlie  quantity. 

BENJ.  SEABROOK,  Chairman 

FROM  THE  CHARLESTON  COURIER. 

Mr.  Editor — The  following  Communication 
from  Dr.  John  S.  Bellinger,  of  Barnwell  Dis- 
trict, to  thj  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Society 
on  the  great  production  of  flint  Corn  and  Sweet 
Potatoes,  from  one  acre  of  high-land,  was  read 
at  their  meeting,  on  Tuesday  the  18th  instant, 
for  which  he  received  two  premiums  of  the  Gold 
Medal.     As  much  good  may  result  from  the  pub 


the  23d  of  May,  the  first  tassel  appeared  ;  it  i-e- 
eived  two  ploughings,  and  was  hoed  every  10  or 
12  days  ;  the  first  hoeings  were  r.ear  the  Corn, 
and  then  this  earth  thrown  back  to  tlie  crop. — On 
the  20th  June,  the  three  lower  leaves  were  cut  off 
from  each  stalk — from  this  time  to  the  22d  July, 
some  more  of  the  blades  were  cut  off,  and,  on 
that  day,  the  tops,  together  with  the  remaining 
leaves,  were  cut  off. 

On  the  27111  July,  the  Corn  was  turned  down. 
On  the  17th  April,  100  bushels  of  Cotton  seed 
were  thrown  m  the  alleys,  and,  on  the  29th,  tliis 
being  in  vegetation,  was  well  drawn  up  to  the 
Corn  with  the  hoe.  On  tlie  30th  May,  200  bush- 
els of  Cotton  seed  were  applied  to  the  sides  of 
the  Corn,  and  covered  with  earth.  On  the  5th 
September,  the  Corn  v/as  broke  in,  and,  when 
shelled,  measured  45  bushels  and  an  half  of 
Corn.  It  was  fine  Corn,  and  remarkably  sound, 
not  having  more  than  one  quart  of  rotten  Corn, 
(this  was  not  measured.)  All  the  blades  and 
tops  were  put  in  the  rows,  and  were  covered 
witheartliin  hoeing.  As  well  as  I  could  ascer- 
tain by  weight,  the  cobs  of  the  Corn  weighed 
546  pounds  ;  the  stalks  and  shucks  4900,  and,  at 
a  moderate  estimation,  the  blades  and  tops  must 
have  been  1100  lbs.;  so  that  6546  lbs.  of  vegeta- 
ble matter,  were  restored  to  the  acre  of  the  pro- 
duct of  this  crop. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  the  alleys  having  been 
ell  ploughed  the  day  before — I  planted  a  se- 
cond crop  of  Flint  Corn  at  the  distance  of  two 
feet  three  inches,  in  thecentreof  the  alley.  On 
the  2d  of  June,  it  was  thinned  to  one  stalk,  two 
grains  having  been  planted  in  each  chop,  which 
had  been  soaked  12  hours  in  Salt  Petre  and  wa- 
ter. On  the  11th  of  June,  all  leaves  of  this 
Corn  were  broken  off  to  the  stalk,  to  retard  its 
growth,  and  perhaps  strengthen  the  stalk.  On 
the  30th  of  June  applied  to  this  Corn  seventy 
five  bushels  of  Cotton  seed,  some  behig  placed 
around  each  stalk.  This  second  crop  was  also 
manured  with  rich  eai'th,  and  Cow  pen  manure, 
about  100  bushels  of  each.  The  first  crop  was 
also  manured  with  300  bushels  of  Stable  and 
Cow-pen  manure,  in  addition  to  the  Cotton  seed. 
As  the  second  crop  grew,  the  earth  was  drawn 
up,  so  as  to  make  a  small  bed,  and  when  the  first 
crop  was  turned  down,  at  least  half  of  the  earth 
of  the  first  beds  was  drawn  to  the  second  plant- 
ing. On  the  15th  of  July,  the  first  tassel  came 
out.  On  the  12th  of  September  this  Corn  was 
turned  down  ;  the  blades  of  this  crop  were  left 
on  the  stalks.  On  the  lOih  of  October  it  was 
shelled,  and  measured  18  j  bushels  and  5  quarts  ; 
making  in  all  64  bushels  and  5  quarts  from  the 
acre.  The  Corn  of  tlie  first  planting  weighing 
58  lbs.  and  of  the  second  crop  54  lbs.  per  bushel. 


lication  of  it,  by  making  known  the  cultivation  [The  cobs  of  both  plantings  weighed  at  the  rate 
practised  to  obtain  so  great  aproduct,  the  Socie-  of  12  lbs.  to  the  bushel  of  Corn.  The  stalks, 
ty  request  the  insertion  of  it  in  your  paper. 


I  remain,  respectfully, 

CHARLES  E.  ROWAND, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Geutlemen — I  beg  leave  to  communicate  to 
you,  the  result  of  an  experiment  of  an  acre, 
(210  feet  square)  of  old  high-land,  planted  this 
season  with  flint  corn.  The  land  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  more  than  20  years,  and  being  ma- 
nured the  three  last  years,  produced  three  fine 
crops,  viz:  In  1819,  330  lbs.  of  short  staple  cot- 
ton— in  1S20,  25  bushels  of  Oats,  and  52  bushels 
of  yellow  Connecti»ut  Corn — and  the  last  jear 
300  lbs.  of  long  staple  Cotton.  The  acre  being 
well  ploughed,  was  made  into  35  beds,  running; 
nearly  east  and  west,  and  planted  on  the  5th 
March  last,  with  genuine  flint  Corn,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  18  inclies,  on  the  top  of  the  beds.  On 
the  7th  April,  it  was  thinned  to  one  stalk,  two 
grains  havi;ig  been  planted  in  each  chop.    On 


blades,  cobs,  and  half  of  the  shucks  of  the  se- 
cond crop,  were  listed  in,  and  covered  with  earth. 
As  well  as  I  can  estimate  the  vegetable  matter 
restored  to  the  acre,  it  must  be  10,000  lbs. — con- 
sisting of  cobs,  stalks,  shucks  and  blades. 

I  must  add,  the  last  season  has  been  an  unfa- 
vorable one  for  Corn  crops.  Most  crops  in  my 
neighbourhood,  falling  short  from  25  to  35  per 
cent,  of  the  last  year.  Much  of  our  field  Corn 
fired,  especially,  such  as  was  planted  thick. — 
Neither  of  the  plantings  of  this  acre,  shewed 
any  such  appearance,  and  I  must  think,  had 
both  crops  been  planted  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
duct would  have  been  less  My  acre  contained, 
about  7900  stalks  of  Corn.  The  great  obstacle 
to  the  production  of  great  Corn  Crops  in  our 
State  appears  to  be,  if  planted  any  thing  like 
the  proportion  which  our  Northei'n  l)rethren 
plant  for  a  great  crop,  the  heat  of  the  Summers 
in  most  instances  within  my  knowledge  inju  es 
the  same — to  obviate  this,  my  experiment  was 
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instituted,  and  furtliev  experience  can  al6ne  do 
cideiipon  its  propriety.  I  tried  tlie  second  crop 
in  two  other  instances,  the  first  of  very  old  land, 
the  second  crop,  was  half  of  the  first  crop,  and  in 
the  other ef  better  land,  the  second  planting  was 
one  third  of  the  first  crop.  An  acre  of  old  land, 
■without  manure,  and  planted  in  the  usual  way,  al- 
so in  Flint  Corn,  produced  10  bushels.  During  the 
progress  of  my  experiment,  I  had  reason  to  believe 
a  planter  of  our  State  once  made  a  great  crop  of 
corn,  from  an  acre  of  land  planted  in  a  similar  way, 
but  cannot  learn  his  name,  or  the  part  of  the  State 
he  resides  in.  A  certificate  relative  to  the  pro- 
duce of  my  acre  of  Flint  Corn,  from  Messrs.  W. 
J.  Duncan,  \\'m.  R.  Bull,  C.  W.  Stewart  and 
Henry  Touchstone,  accompany  the  few  obser- 
vations I  offer  for  your  consideration. 

I  planted  an  acre  (210  feet  square)  of  old  land 
•with  Potato  slips  in  the  following  way.  After 
having  well  broken  up  the  same  with  the  plough 
it  was  made  into  flat  beds,  si.x  feet  wide  and  210 
feet  long,  with  an  alley  of  two  feet,  between 
each  bed.  It  had  been  well  Cow  penned  and 
ploughed  up,  three  times  while  the  cattle  were 
penned  on  it. — No  other  manure  was  used. — 
From  the  25th  to  the  28th  of  May,  three-quar- 
ters of  the  acre  were  planted  with  slips,  the 
vines  beflig  cut  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
long,  and  being  doubled,  were  stuck  in  the 
earth  eighteen  inches  square,  and  from  four  to 
fire  inches  deep.  On  thej6th  of  June,  more  vines 
svere  planted,  and  on  the  30th  the  acre  was  fin- 
ished On  the  irth  and  18th  July,  the  vacancies 
were  supplied.  It  was  hoed  only  twice,  the 
vines  soon  covering  the  ground,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  use  of  the  hoc.  On  the  13th  and  14th  of 
November,  they  were  dug  and  measured  280 
bushels  and  3  pecks — each  half  bushel  being 
heaped  but  not  packed  in,  and  heaped  in  the  way 
we  allow  our  Negroes  to  take  them,  but  heaped 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  a  full  and  just  mea- 
sure, such  as  they  are  measured  when  sold  or  ex- 
changed for  grain. 

On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  an  acre  (210 
feet  square)  planted  with  slips  on  four  feet  beds 
in  the  usual  way,  was  dug,  and  measured  68 
bushels — this  acre  (as  well  as  the  others')  is  of 
a  light  soil  and  was  not  measured.  A  certificate 
from  Mr.  H.  Touchstone,  relative  to  the  Potato 
erop  accompanies  this. 

(Signed)  JOHN  S.  BELLINGER. 

December  17,  1822. 


The  Farmers'  Society  of  Barnwell  District 
this  day  awarded  the  following  Premiums  of 
Twenty  Dollars,  or  a  Silver  Cup  of  the  same 
.^.alue  : 

1st.  To  James  D.  Erwin,  for  the  greatest 
quantity  of  Grain,  from  one  acre  of  highland, 
viz.  45  bushels  of  Corn,  and  49  bushels  of  Peas, 
being  94  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  proper  to 
slate,  that  from  some  misunderstanding,  relative 
to  the  time  of  gathering  the  crop  from  the  acre, 
a  part  of  the  Peas  were  unripe,  which  would 
make  a  reduction  of  that  part  of  the  produce  of 
his  a«-re. 

John  S.  Bellinger  made  64  bushels  and  5  quarts 
ef  shelled  Flint  Corn.  His  acre  was  cultivated 
in  the  following  manner — a  first  planting  on  the 
5th  01  March,  yielding  45^  bushels,  and  a  second 
planting  on  the  21st  of  May,  18 i  buslir  is  and  j 
quarts. 

Jennings  O'Bannon's  product  was  52  busheli 
and  1  peck  of  Gourd  Seed  Com  to  his  acre. 

\Vm.  R.  Bull  j;athered  15  bushels  of  clean 
Oats,  22i  busbels  of  Corn,  and  3  bushels  of 
Peas  ;  being  41*  bushels  from  his  acre. 


2d  Premium,  to  John  S.  Bellinger  for  the  great- 
est crop  of  Slijjp  Potatoes,  from  one  acre  of  high 
land,  viz  280  bushels  and  3  pecks. 

Mm.  R.  Bull  made  185  bushels  from  his  acre. 

3d  Premium,  to  Wm.  R.  Bull  for  the  best  vear 
old  Calf. 

4th  Premium,  to  John  Nimmons,  a  cup  of  the 
value  of  glO,  for  the  best  year  old  Hog. 

A  silver  cup  of  the  above  value  (§10)  was 
awarded  as  an  extra  premium,  to  Barnet  H. 
Brown,  for  a  fine  young  Bull  15  months  old. 

The  Rev.  Hansford  D.  Duncan  made  30  bush- 
els of  Rough  Rice  from  a  pond  of  half  an  aci'e  ; 
the  seeds  sown  in  the  water  and  not  cultivated. 

John  Ashley,  made  from  an  acre  of  old  upland 
not  manured,  with  the  drill  husbandry,  18  bush- 
els and  1  peck  of  clean  Oats. 

The  President  of  the  Society  distributed  among 
the  members  some  Seeds,  received  from  John  S 
Skinner,  Esq.  Editor  of  that  valuable  work,  the 
American  Farmer  ;  and  also  some  seeds  of  a 
kind  of  Guinea  Corn,  presented  him  by  Captain 
Jacob  U7iar/ey,  of  Colleton  District,  and  which 
is  said  to  be  very  productive  when  cut  as  fodder, 
or  used  as  a  pasture. 

Two  very  fine  Ruta  Baga,  or  Swedish  Turnips, 
in  a  state  of  perfection  and  vegetation  were  pre 
sentedto  the  Society  by  Wm.  R.  Bull. 

SERMON  BONSALL, 
Sec'ry  pro.  tem.  of  the  Farmers'  Society  of 
Barnwell  District. 
Barnwell  Court  House,  Jan.  20,  1823. 


ON  MAKING  SWEET  BUTTER  IN  WIN- 
TER SEASON. 

In  the  46th  number  page  367  of  this  volume, 
we  had  the  satisfaction  to  publish  an  interesting 
communication  signed  "  A  Friend  of  Farmers," 
stating  the  process  pursued  in  making  Orange 
Farm  butter  in  cold  weather  ;  and  explaining  in 
clear  and  intelligible  terms,  \.\\c  rationale  oi  but- 
ter making  generally.  The  communication  has 
been  copied  by  the  Editor  of  the  Easton  Ga- 
zette with  the  following  remarks. 

Hdit  ylm.  Farmer. 

[The  water  should  be  heated  about  half  way 
to  the  boiling  pomt  before  the  pan  of  milk  is  set 
in  it — and  the  heat  should  be  kept  up  to  the  same 
or  about  the  same  degree,  while  the  milk  pan  is 
in  it.  If  the  milk  pan  be  of  tin,  it  may  be  filled 
two  thirds  full  of  milk,  and  will  float  in  the  wa- 
ter safely. — But  if  of  pewter  or  other  heavy 
ware  it  will  sink,  if  the  pan  be  half  full. — In  the 
latter  case  therefore  the  vessels  containing  the 
hot  water  should  be  just  large  enough  to  receive 
the  pewter  basin,  the  water  coming  between  the 
side  of  the  basin  and  the  vessel,  and  yet  the  top 
of  the  containing  vessel  catching  the  ledge  of  the 
top  of  the  milk  basin,  and  thus  preventing  it  from 
sinking. — We  doubt  whether  the  process  of  se- 
parating the  cream  from  the  milk  is  completed 
when  the  milk  has  been  in  hot  water  for  30  min- 
utes.— This  may  be  about  the  right  time  for  th.- 
milk  pan  to  remain  in  the  hot  water — it  ought  to 
remain  in  long  enough  for  the  milk  to  be  well 
warmed  ;  but  it  should  then  be  carefully  set  awi\ 
on  the  dairy  shelf,  and  what  has  been  in  the  hot 
water  in  the  morning  should  not  be  skimmed  till 
the  evening,  or  perhaps  not  till  next  morning.] 
— Ed.  E.  Gazette. 


stovepipe  nnist  be  conducted  into  tht  funnel  of  a 
chimney. — The  building  of  this  funnel  will  take 
2000  bricks,  and  will  cost  in  bricks,  mortal'  and 
masons  work  not  less  than  <,20. — Thus  this  fix  to 
a  dairy  to  simmer  four  pans  of  milk  at  a  time 
will  cost  ;glOO. — .\ndif  the  same  end  cannot  be 
attained  on  better  terms,  it  is  worth  the  money 
to  any  one,  wlio  wi.shes  to  turn  his  attention  to  a 
winter  dairy.  But  we  have  great  doubts  about 
this  fix  suiting  a  summer  dairy  ;  the  heat  of  the 
stove  would  certainly  prove  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection— and  if  the  stove  is  to  be  removed  to  a 
distance,  this  would  be  inconvenient. 

If  to  the  aforesaid  chimney  funnel  you  will  add 
a  block  of  brick  work  six  feet  by  four,  and  five 
feet  high  from  the  foundation,  and  three  thou- 
sand bricks  will  do  the  work.  In  this  brick  work 
fix  a  little  concealed  fire  place  on  a  grate,  and 
directly  over  the  fire  fix  four  dutch  ovens,  five 
or  six  inches  deep,  and  each  of  the  size  exactly 

to  contain   a  milk  pan  with  its  water  round  it 

The  four  dutch  ovens  would  not  cost  more  than 
jglO — the  block  of  brick  work  §30 — to  which  add 
the  cost  of  the  chimney  funnel  Jg20.  Thus  for 
^60  you  can  be  better  fixedthanthe  Orange  farm 
dairy  has  been  for  §100. — We  have  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  both  these  modes  of  heating 
water — and  we  state  from  knowledge  that  the 
water  in  the  dutch  ovens  will  heat  in  less  time 
than  the  water  in  the  boilers,  and  if  you  choose 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  shallow  coppers  instead 
of  the  dutch  ovens,  they  will  heat  quicker  still — 
for  two  reasons,  there  is  not  more  than  a  third  as 
much  water,  nor  more  than  one  third  of  the 
depth  of  water  to  be  heated  ;  and  the  fire  comes 
directly  in  contact  with  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  dutch  oven,  and  only  in  contact  with  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  copper  boilers  to  the  stove. 
The  fire  in  the  brick  work  will  also  heat  the  wa- 
ter with  a  less  consumption  of  fu'l,  as  little  as 
Mr.  Baer's  stove  is  known  to  consume.  The  fire 
n  the  brick  work  will  not  keep  your  dairy  any 
thing  like  as  warm  in  winter,  as  the  fire  from  the 
stove  ;  but  we  do  not  consider  much  warmth  ne- 
cessary— and  the  fire  in  the  brick  work  gives  so 
little  heat  into  the  dairy,  that  it  would  be  much 
less  likely  to  incommode  you  in  the  summer. — 
However  complete  the  exclusion  of  the  smoke 
in  the  Orange  farm  dairy  while  the  stove  is  new 
and  every  joint  tight,  we  aver  the  fact,  that  the 
separation  in  the  other  mode  is  more  certainly 
perfect.  The  bill  of  repairs  on  one  of  Mr.  Baei-'s 
stoves  used  two  years,  has  been  more  than  the 
repairs  of  the  brick  and  grate  fire  place  would 
come  to  in  ten. — The  fix  at  the  Orange  farm 
Dairy  is  beautiful  and  very  complete.  But  the 
fix  we  point  to,  well  built  and  plaistered,  is  neat- 
er— at  least  forty  per  cent,  cheaper,  will  take  less 
fuel,  and  is  more  durable. — ib. 

The  proprietors  of  American  Porcelain  Clay, 
are  lequested  to  apply  to  the  Post  Master  at  Sa- 
lisbury, Rowan  county,  (N.  C.)  for  a  letter  to  them, 
which  will  answer  all  the  questions  the  advertiser 
wished  to  ascertain. 


We  give  our  readers  to-day  a  very  excellent 
essay  upon  the  art  of  making  good  winter  butter, 
w'ittj  tha  ing.nious  fixtures  of  Mr.  Baer's  St'ue 
■e   1 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ALBION'S  THIRD  LEFTER  TO  HIS  SON. 

"  Here  then,  ray  soul,  thj'  darling  theme  pursue, 
For  every  day  was  Giles  a  shepherd  too." 


In  the  second  letter  I  gave  you  a  plan   of  the 

Albion  farm,  and  also   a    statement  of  the   live 

stock  on  it,  and  how  the  same  was  depastured  on 

the  first  01  May — and  now  I  intend  to  give  you  a 

ome    acquaintance. — The  Stove    withldescription  of  our  sheep,  with  some  hints  to  assist 

utitui  copper  boilers  will  cost  h-om  /'5  you  in  the  selection  of  these  most  valuable  ani- 


,,  and  to  insure  it  against  smoke,  the  mals. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


These  sheep  were  of  the  Bakewell  kind,  with 
a  slight  cross  of  the  Lincohishire  breed,  which 
increased  the  size  of  tlie  carcase,  and  also  the 
fleece,  but  still  they  retained  all  the  beauty  of 
the  Bakewell,  for 

Of  all  the  various  breeds  of  sheep. 
That  butchers  kill,  or  graziers  keep. 
From  which  do  we  most  comforts  reap  ? 

The  Bakewell. 

What  sheep,  produce  the  richest  meat, 
And  in  appearance  look  most  neat. 
And  pay  best  for  the  food  they  eat  f 

The  Bakewell. 

Which  most  of  all,  the  landscape  grace. 
Contain  most  bulk,  in  smallest  space, 
And  where  they  feed,  adorn  the  place  > 

The  Bakewell. 

Which  best  our  craving  wants  supply. 
To  feed,  and  keep  us  warm  and  dry. 
And  make  both  cold  and  hunger  fly  ? 

The  Bakewell. 

Which  are  most  ti'actable  and  tame, 
And  will  so  long  as  sheep  remain, 
Immortalize  great  Bakewell'sname  ? 

The  Bakewell. 

These  sheep  produced  a  fleece,  weighing  from 
nine  to  ten  pounds,  when  washed  on  the  animal's 
back,  and  of  a  quality  suited  for  the  comb — to  be 
afterwards  manufactured  into  bombazeens,  Bum- 
bazetts.  Shalloons,  Caliniancoes,  Durants,  Car- 
pets, and  all  kinds  of  goods  requiring  long  strong 
wool. 

This  wool  measured  in  length,  from  five  to 
fifteen  inches,  but  once  I  saw  a  small  quantity 
twenty  two  inches  long,  and  I  knew  a  gentleman 
■whom  report  said,  had  a  fleece,  which  weighed 
twenty  eight  pounds,  but  both  these  I  imagine 
■were  not  the  growth  of  one  year  :  these  sheep 
usually  weighed,  when  two  years  old,  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  five  pounds  the  quartei,  but  some  of 
them  have,  1  think,  weighed  upwards  of  seventy 
pounds  the  quarter. 

The  grazier  in  selecting  these  sheep,  is  very 
particular  to  have  them  "  good  handlers,"  as  it 
is  termed,  which  mode  of  selecting  animals  for 
the  butcher,  is,  I  believe,  almost  peculiar  to 
Englishmen,  and  perhaps  the  principal  cause, 
■why  their  butcher's  meat  is  generally  considered 
as  very  superior — to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the 
meat  of  an  ox,  or  sheep  by  the  touch,  appears 
to  a  superficial  observer,  as  a  mere  fancy;  but 
surely  this  is  not  so  difficult  a  task,  as  to  judge 
of  the  nature  of  a  sick  persobi's  complaint  by 
feeling  the  pvdse — indeed  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
there  are  Englishmen  in  the  United  States,  who 
would,  if  blindfolded,  select  from  amongst  any 
number,  those  beautiful  Devonshii-e  cattle  sent 
by  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham,  in  England,  to  Mrs. 
Pattison  of  Baltimore. 

In  approaching  a  sheep  to  handle  it,  step  to  it 
on  the  near  side,  and  putting  the  left  hand  to  the 
opposite  side  of  tlie  animal's  neck,  bring  the 
front  part  of  its  shoulder  against  your  left  thigh, 
where  you  may,  after  a  little  practice,  easily 
hold  it,  then  place  the  right  hand  lengthways 
upon  Its  back,  drawing  it  with  the  greatest  care 
fi'oni  the  neck,  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail,  to  as- 
certain if  the  back  be  perfectly  straight,  and 
free  from  a  hollow  at  the  back  of  the  shoulders, 
or  an  elevation  on  the  loin  ;  then  set  the  same 
hand  astiide  the  back,  and  pass  it  along  in  the 
same  direction,  to  ascertain  the  width  of  the 
shoulders,  ribs  and  loin;  then  place  the  ends  of 
your  fingers  on  the  backbone,  near  to  the  shoul- 


ders, following  it  as  before  to  the  setting  on  ot 
the  tail,  where,  if  it  be  a  fat  sheep,  you  ought  to 
find  a  gutter  nearly  the  whole  length,  occasioned 
by  the  flesh  being  very  high  on  each  side  the 
bone,  so  that  when  the  animal  is  a  little  raised 
on  his  fore  legs,  water  poured  on  the  back,  near 
the  shoulders,  would  run  ofTat  the  tail — then  feel 
at  the  front  of  the  shoulder,  near  to  the  chest 
and  neck,  and  also  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
shoulder,  on  the  ribs,  where  you  ought  to  find  a 
quantity  of  firm  fat,  then  take  hold  of  the  ends 
of  the  short  ribs  of  the  loin,  which  ought  to  be 
very  thick — after  this  examination,  lay  hold  of 
the  near  hind  foot,  and  jerk  it  smartly  under  him, 
towards  the  off  fore  foot,  bringing  the  neck, 
with  the  left  hand  and  knee,  at  the  same  time, 
smartly  upwards,  in  a  direction,  towards  the 
near  hind  leg  of  the  sheep,  and  if  properly  mana- 
ged, he  will  drop  on  the  near  side  of  his  rump,  when 
the  head  may  be  raised,  in  a  way  to  cause  the 
back  to  rest  against  your  legs,  with  the  view  to 
examine  his  underparts  ;  the  four  legs,  should 
now  incline  outwards,  the  chest  feel  flat,  broad 
and  fat,  and  the  legs  full  of  firm  flesh  on  the 
inside,  down  to  near  the  hock  ;  then  examine 
the  belly,  sides  and  shoulders,  to  ascertain  if  they 
are  well  set  with  good  long  wool,  and  that  the 
thighs  are  not  coarse  and  hairy  ;  again  set  him 
on  his  legs,  and  continue  to  examine  the  fleece, 
and  if  after  this  examination,  you  find  his  back 
straight,  top  of  the  shoulders, ribs,  loin,  and  chest 
wide,  legs  full  of  flesh,  and  all  his  frame  full  of 
fat  mutton,  which  feels  particularly  deep  on  the 
bones,  and  very  solid,  even  to  hardnens,  bones 
light,  skin  of  a  pink  color,  face  and  ears  long, 
and  free  from  wool,  as  also  the  legs,  and  all  the 
rest  of  him  thick  set,  with  long,  fine,  soft,  crum- 
pled wool,  which  easily  parts  into  very  large 
fillets,  of  the  same  quality,  at  the  extremity  as 
near  to  the  skin,  and  nearly  of  the  same  quality 
on  all  parts  of  him,  you  never  need  fear  pro- 
nouncing him  a  good  sheep,  with  good  mutton, 
and  good  wool. 

In  selecting  sheep,  examine  the  teeth — when 
lambs,  they  have  eight  teeth  in  the  under  jaw, 
and  none  above  ;  when  one  year  old,  they  hull 
the  two  middle  ones,  and  get  two  larger  teeth, 
when  two  years  old,  they  get  one  more  large 
tooth  on  each  side  these,  at  three,  the  same,  and 
the  fourth  year  the  same,  when  the  whole  set 
appears  large  ;  but  sometimes  they  lose  all  tlie 
lamb  teeth,  when  about  nine  months  old,  and  af- 
terwards, of  course  they  have  only  these  large 
teeth  ;  shortly  afterwards  the  teeth  begin  to  de- 
cay, when  the  sheep  should  be  fattened  ofl' with- 
out delay,  or  you  will  always  have  a  bad  diseased 
flock. 

In  catching  sheep,  never  seize  them  by  the 
wool  on  the  back,  as  it  hurts  them  exceedingly, 
and  in  some  cases  has  killed  them,  particularly 
in  hot  weather,  if  thev  are  large  and  fat ;  indeed 
it  is  best  to  avoid  the  wool  altogether,  and  ac- 
custom yourself  to  take  them  by  the  hind  leg,  or 
what  is  still  bet'er  by  the  neck,  placing  one  hand 
under  the  jaws,  and  the  other  at  the  back  of  the 
ears,  when  by  lifting  up  the  head,  a  child  may 
hold  almost  any  sheep  ;  but  much  depends  on 
how  a  flock  is  treated,  few  peojjle  are  sufficiently 
gentle  with  sheep  ;  indeed  by  kind  usage,  a  man 
may  have  them  so  totally  devoid  of  fear,  that  lie 
may  play  with  them  as  he  would  do  with  his  dog, 
at  any  rate  never  suffer  them  to  be  ill  treated  or 
terrified,  there  is  no  occasion  for  it,  and 

'  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends. 
Though   grac'd  with  polish'd   manners  and  fine 

sense. 

Yet  wanting  sensibility,  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm." 


As  I  intend  to  give  you,  in  the  form  of  a 
monthly  journal,  the  mode  of  managing  our 
faim,  there  then,  of  course,  will  be  a  number  of 
other  particulars  msntioned,  respecting  sheep. 

aLbion. 


Middle  Town,  Kentucky,  May  1st,  1822. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Esq,; 

Dear  Sir, — At  a  called  meeting  of  the  agri- 
cultural society  of  Louisville,  I  delivered  the 
seeds  forwarded  by  you  for  them,  to  my  care. — 
When  distributing  these  seeds,  much  anxiety 
was  displayed  by  the  members  to  get  them. — 
\\k\  I  am  directed  by  the  society  to  return  you 
their  thanks  for  your  friendly  attention  in  col- 
lecting and  forwarding  the  donation. 

I  wish  their  attention  to  the  culture  of  the 
plants  may  be  equal  to  the  anxiety  displayed  to 
get  the  seeds. 

In  your  communication  of  the  fourth  of  April 
last,  you  express  a  wish  for  further  information, 
relative  to  the  Farina  fecundans  of  vegetables, 
when  seen  through  high  magnifying  glasses  as 
animalcuhe. 

I  met  with  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  John  Bywa- 
ter  of  Liverpool,  on  that  subject ;  at  page  341,  of 
"  The  travels  in  the  interior  of  Amerita  in  the 
year  1809,  10,  and  11.— By  John  Bradbury,  F.  L. 
S.  &c."  This  work  was  published  at  Liv^i-pool, 
in  1817.  If  you  should  not  meet  with  it,  and  I 
expect  it  is  not  very  common  in  America,  I  will 
transcribe  some  of  Mr.  Bywater's  communica- 
tions on  that  subject,  and  forward  them  to  you 
by  some  of  my  mercantile  acquaintances*. 
I  am  Sir, 
With  much  retpect. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

WM.  CHAMBERS, 
Corresponding  Secretary  to  the  Louisville 
Agricultural  Society. 
P.    S,     This  communication,    when   written, 
was  mislaid,  and  having  laid  my  hand  on  it  a  few 
days  ago,  I  now  forward  it  as  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  past  favors. 

Your's  respectfully, 

W.  C. 
January  2d,  1823. 

*  We  have  received  this  extract,  and  ■will 
publish  it  in  our  next. — Edit.  Am.  Farmer. 

Middle  Town,  Kentucky,  Dec,  oUt,  1822. 
AGRICULTURAL  EXPIiRIMENTS   in  the 

WEST — LAUDABLE  DISPOSITIONS  TO  MAKE  AND 
RKPORT   THEM. 

John  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir — By  my  friend  Mr.  L ,  the  bearer 

of  this,  you  will  receive  a  paper  on  the  near,  if 
not  inseparable  connexion  between  animal  and 
veget-able  productions  as  promised  you  in  a  form- 
er communication. 

If  not  by  this  opportunity,  it  is  probable  that  I 
shall  soon  afterwards  be  able  to  forward  you 
ome  pacoons  in  time  to  put  into  the  ground  -his 

The  excessive  heavy  rains,  and  long  continua- 
tion of  them,  during  the  last  spring  and  fall  near- 
ly defeated  all  of  our  agricultural  experiments  in 
this  sectionof  tlie  country. — The  tall  meadow  oat 
tjrass  recommended  by  John  Taylor,  Esq.  of  Vir- 
dnia,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  useful 
nformation  on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  has  been 
cultivated  here  on  a  small  scale  under  the  deno- 
liiiation  of  the  Egyptian    grass.      It    succeeds 
/ell  in  our  soil  and  climate,  is  esteemed  a  good, 
luarlv  and  kite  pasture  and  may  possess  otlicrquai- 
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itiLS  to  recommend  it  that  I  am  not  apprised  of 
not  liaving  cultivated  it. 

The  Woald  Luteola  for  dying  yellow  grows 
here  and  is  esteemed  an  acquisition,  by  ourmanu-, 
facturers.  so  is  the  Jloucl.—Thc  Bene,  grew  to 
a  great  size,  but  did  not  ripen  its  seed. — It  was 
planted  too  late  by  3  or  4  weeks.  I  am  appre- 
hensive our  seasons  are  too  short  for  it.  It 
might  answer  m  this  latitude  on  a  sandy  soil. — 
My  experiments  on  the  different  kinds  of  Peas 
and  Beans  have  produced  great  crops  of  vines, 
■with  but  little  seed,  and  those  which  I  sowed 
kroad  cast  were  overrun  by  the  weeds— several 
experiments  goto  prove  that  the  vetches  will  not 
answer  here. 

Owingto  the  fine  navigable  state  of  the  western 
waters,  for  the  last  three  or  four  months  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  productions  of  our  soil,  has  gone 
on  to  New  Orleans,  that  the  prices  must  be  low 
beyond  any  former  precedent.  We  are  advised 
that  fresh  flour  is  selling  at  from  one  to  two 
dollars  per  barrel— and  no  doubt  other  articles 
■will  be  as  much  below  their  former  prices. 

Inclosed  I  send  you  some  of  the  seed  of  a  sweet 
scented  grass.  It  is  but  little  inferior  to  the 
Sarilla    in  point   of  flavour — accept  sir,  my  best 


mere  srouttc*  was  8°  of  Baume's  syrup  hydrome- 
ter, and  the  expressed  juice  was  r°.  I  added  good 
dry  brown  sugarf  until  13^°.:^ 

The  juice  mixed  before  sugar  was  added  about 
7i°  '  aised  to  13A. 

Specific  gravity — 1.050  raised  to  1.101  i. 

On  the  12th  August  the  residue  of  my  grapes 
were  gathered,  and  gave  me  32  gallons  more 
must.    It  was  ~°  and  added  sugar  as  before. 

October  13th  racked  off,  fumigated  with  sul- 
phur, on  trying  the  strength  with  the  hydrometer 
it  sunk  to — 1°  or  1"  less  than  rain  water,  so  that  it 
was  14i^  lighter,  by  the  change  of  the  -.acchaium 
nto  alcahol.  I  added  3  per  cent,  of  good  French 
brandv,  and  bunged  up.  The  wine  was  quite 
clear.'  December  24th  I  racked  off  again,  and 
had  61  gals,  of  very  iiice  Madeira  Wine.  It  vvas 
so  good  that  I  bottled  off  16  bottles— lightly  fumi- 
gated again  with  sulphur,  added  2  per  cent,  more 
brandy,  and  bunged  it  up.  I  do  you  assure  that 
this  wine  would  be  pronounced  Madeira  of  very 
tine  quality  of  the  last  year's  vintage. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  grape  in  the 
United  States  is  deficient  in  saccharum  for  good 
wine.  It  is  necessary  to  make  it  about  as  heavy 
as  14°  of  Beaume,  or  the  specific  gravity  of  1,114, 
I  hold  it  to  be  indifTer- 


shes  for  the  success  of  your  laudable  under-  which  is  rather  greater. 

°     and  believe  ent  whether  the  saccharum  is  native,  or  added, 

*'"^''  '  .  ..  .  as  the  other  ingredients  are  sufficient  in  the  WHS/ 

Chaptal'i  opinion   appears  to   be  correct — "  add 
that  in  which  nature  has  been   deficient."     An 


Most  respectfully  vour's, 

WM.  CHAMBERS. 


p.  S. You  sent  to  my  neighbour   Mr.  L 

L a  few  of  the  seed  of  the  mangel  wurtzel. — 

They  proved  to  De  of  marbled  kind  and  4  5  of  the 
length  grew  out  of  the  ground  and  produced  im- 
mense roots.     The  bearer,  Mr.   L ,  has  in- 

stuctions  to  get  as  much  of  the  seed  as  will  plant 
half  an  acre  of  ground.  It  is  important  to  us  that 
it  should  be  of  the  same  kind,  if  to  be  had. 

W.  C. 


TO    THE    EDITOir   OF    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

Belmont,  (near  Annafiolis,  )  -2od  Jan.  1823. 

SUCCESSFUL  CULTIVATION  OF  GRAPES  AND  FA' 
BRICATION  OF  GOOD  WINE  IN  GEORGIA. 

Dear  Sir — The  following  is  an  extract  of  a 
letter  I  received  a  few  days  ago  from  a  friend  ii 
Gt.,rgia,  Mr.  Thomas  McCall,  who  is  seated 
upon  the  Oconee  river,  about  4  miles  below  the 
town  of  Dublin.  It  is  upon  the  very  interesting 
subject  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  making 
■wine,  which  1  am  very  glad  to  see  is  beginning 
to  be  attended  to  in  several  parts  of  our  country  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  day  is  fast  approaching 
when  that  delicious  and  useful  fruit  will  be  as 
common  as  any  other,  and  a  vast  deal  of  money 
be  saved  to  the  countrv,that  is  now  sent  abroad 
■for  the  produce  of  the  vine. 

Mr.  McCall  is  a  man  of  science,  and  informa- 
tion, and  accustomed  to  the  best  wines  ;  therefore, 
his  judgment  as  to  the  quality  of  the  wine  that 
he  has  made  may  be  depended  upon.  I  send  it 
to  you  for  insertion  in  the  "American  Farmer, 
if  you  think  proper,  and  am, 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  CHASE. 


EXTRACT. 

"  You,  my  dear  sir,  engrafted  me  with  the  vine 
which  has  taken  deep  root,  and  if  I  live  long  it 
will  flourish  under  my  eare.  I  have  now  half 
an  acre  of  fine  vines,  3-5ths  in  bearing  last  year — 
250  now  in  nursery  to  set  out. 

On  the  8th  August,  my  grapes  were  generally 
ripe — 19  bushels  were  gathered,  from  which  I 
pressed  on  the  same  day  45  gallons  must — the 


acre  will  produce  three  pipes  of  wine. 

*  The  juice  which  flows  spontaneously  from 
grapes  without  other  pressure  than  their  own 
weight  is  called  mere  goutte  by  the  French. — 
Edit.  Am.  Farmer. 

t  We  think  that  the  best  refined  or  loaf  sugar 
ought,  alone  to  be  employed  on  such  occasions, 
as   it  contains   scarcely   any  ferment   or  leaven ; 

hich  always  and  most  injuriously  abounds  in 
unrefined  or  brown  sugar,  and  is  generally  accom 
panied  with  some  unacceptable  flavoring  princi- 
ple. 

Our  must  might,  we  conceive,  be  of  an  approv- 
ed specific  gravity  and  yet  contain  too  little 
saccharum  to  exhaust  the  active  powers  of  the 
fermenting  principle — it  is  therefore  expedient 
when  we  add  sugar,  to  see  that  it  contains  no 
leaven.  We  repeat  that  this  prnciple  should  be 
rendered  effete  befori^  we  permit  the  saccharum 
to  be  quite  consumevl  by.  it  or  converted  into 
alcohol,  for  upon  this  point  depends  the  durability 
soundness  of  all  wines.  Hence  it  may  be 
readily  perceived  how  desirable  it  is  to  employ 
sugar  that  has  been  deprived  of  leaven  by  the 
refiner  :  more  especially  when  we  recollect  that 
an  addition  of  saccharum  is  most  commonly  re- 
quired in  consequence  of  a  superabundance  of 
leaven  in  the  juice  of  our  fruit. 

:t:We  wish  that  the  weight  of  sugar  employed 
to  give  one  gallon  ottlie  must,  these  6  J  degrees  of 
Beaume's  hydrometer  of  additional  specific  gravi- 
ty had  been  noted  and  reported  ;  the  Cf)st  of  this 
ingredient  required  per  acre  could  then  have  been 
arithmetically  found  by  every  reader.  Yet  this 
may  nevertheless  be  ascertained  experimentally, 
as  the  specific  gravity  has  been  given :  the 
native  must  weigh  1,050  and  it  was  artificially 
raised  to  1.1014--an  equal  bulk  of  pure  water 
weighing  only  1.000.  The  quantity  of  any  parcel 
or  kind  of  sugar  required  to  give  the  additional 
51 J  degrees  of  s/jcci^c  gravity  may  therefore  be 
ascertained  at  pleasure  by  any  person. 

£dit.  Am.  Farmer. 

^  ■)  IM 

TO  MAKE  SIZE  FROM  POTATOES. 
One  of  the  beneficial  uses  of  -potatoes,  not  per- 
haps generally  known,  is,  that  the  starch  of  them 
quite  fresh,  and  washed  only  once,   may  be  em- 


.  loyed  to  make  size,  whicli,  mixed  with  chalk, 
und  diluted  m  a  little  water,  forms  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  good  white  for  ceilings.  This  size  has 
no  smell,  while  animal  size,  which  putrifies  so 
readily,  always  exhales  a  very  disagreeable 
odour.  That  of  potatoes,  as  it  is  very  little  sub- 
ject to  putrefaction,  appears,  from  experience, 
to  be  more  durable  in  tenacity  and  whiteness  ;  and, 
for  white  washing,  should  be  preferred  to  animal 
size,  the  decomposition  of  which  is  always  accom- 
panied with  unhealthy  exhalations. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

ANSWER  TO  A  "  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FARMER." 

The  best  preventives  against  fleas  in  hogs,  lice 
in  cattle,  and  ticks  in  sheep,  are  corn  meal,  and 
care.  The  best  remedy  for  the  evils  they  create, 
is  a  strong  decoction  of  tobacco,  obtained  by 
boiling.  Hickory  ashes,  thrown  upon  swine,  not 
only  assists  in  destroying  fleas,  but  in  removing 
cutaneous  diseases,  by  causing  the  animals  to  rub 
themselves  frequently. 

CURWEN. 

Phitadet/ihia  County,  March  5t/i,  1823. 

FDR    THE    AMERICAN    FARMER. 

AViy  Kent,  Virginia,  Feb.  \Sth,  1823. 

QUERIES   RESPECTING   BEANS  AND   CLEANING 
WOOD  MARSH  LAND. 

1  have  observed  in  the  statement  of  prices 
contained  in  the  Farmer,  that  northern  beans  are 
quoted  at  a  much  higher  price  than  wheat,  corn, 
orpeas.  I  wish  to  be  informed,  the  appropriate 
name  of  these  beans,  whether  they  succeed  best 
in  a  northern  climate,  and  if  a  light  or  stiff  soil 
is  preferred  }  (We  have  with  us  a  variety  of 
beans  which  bear  well ;  but  the  smiU  white  bean 
called  the  Bonny  Bess,  is  the  kind  preferred  here 
for  a  large,  or  field  crop),  also  the  probable  pro- 
duct to  the  acre  and  the  time  and  manner  of 
planting  ;  if  in  these  res/tects  they  are  peculiar. 
In  a  former  communication  I  asked  for  informa- 
tion if  conveniently  to  be  obtained,  relative  to  the 
reclamation  of  marsh  land,  wtoich  is  covered  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  trees,  ash,  maple  and  gum. — I 
have  attended  to  the  various  communications  on 
the  subject  of  reclaiming  marsh  lands,  which  have 
appearedin  the  Farmer  and  elsewhere,  but  do  not 
recollect  any  in  which  this  kind  of  marsh  is 
spoken  of.  Ah  impression  exists  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, when  large  bodies  of  that  land  are  to  be 
met  with,  that  wood  land  marsh  when  reclaimed 
mill  sink  more  than  that  which  is  free  from  wood. 
If  any  conclusive  experiment  has  been  made  on 
this  kind  of  marsh,  I  should  be  pleased  to  know 
he  result,  when  convenient;  if  you  will  make  the 
necessary  enquiries  to  obtain  information  on  the 
subject  I  shall  be  obliged. 


The  Editorunites  in  the  request  for  informa- 
tion on  the  above,  not  having  it  in  his  power  to 
add  any  thing  at  present  to  the  publications 
which  have  already  appeared  in  the  Farmer. 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Barnivell  District,  January  27th,  1823. 

QUERIES  FROM  A    CORRESPONDENT,    AS  TO  CER- 
TAIN LOOJfS  AND  WOOL  SPINNERS. 

In  looking  over  the  third  volume  of  the 
American  Farmer,  page  240,  I  notice  the  men- 
tion of  a  new  and  improved  loom,  by  Mr.  B. 
Wells  of  Pittsburg,  of  Warner's  improved  pa- 
tent loom,  it  states  it  may  be  made  for  ten  dol- 
lars, and  a  hand  accustomed  to  the  use  of  one  of 
them,  can  weave  sixty  yards  per  day.  I  also  no- 
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this  l)oar,  whose  average  age  was  not  quite  20 
months  ;  the  oldest  about  2  months  over,  and 
the  youngest  2  months  younger,  that  weighed 
together  2086  lbs.  after  they  were  dressed. — 
1'his  breed  of   hogs  have  short  limbs,    are  re 


the  freight? 


^d\to\" vaV  Vj owes vonuence. 


tice  in  the  same  volume,  pPge'  99,  a"wool  spin-  Mr.  Johnstcn  kilkd  2  weeks  since,  4  pigs  got  by 
ner  worked  bv  hand,  drawnig  six  threads,  in- 
vented by  a  Mr.  Brown  of  Rhode  Island  ;  as  I 
am  a  novice  in  the  art  of  both  spinning  and  weav- 
ing, will  you  be  good  enough  through  the  medi- 
um of  your  paijer,  to  endeavour  to  jM-ocure  the  •,,*..  h  , 
following  information-will  this  wool  spinner,  markably  square  built,  and  will  fatten  well,  at 
spin  cotton  >  and  what  will  be  the  cost  of  one  of  at  any  age  ;  they  are  more  in  demand  with  us, 
those  looms,  and  one  of  those  spinners,  to  be  de-  than  the  other  breed,  on  account  o  the  small- 
livered  in  Charleston,  free  of  all  expense,  save  ne.s  ol  then;  bone,  square  form,  and  delicacy  of 

■their  meat,  joined  with  the  importance  ot  taking 
on  fat  well  at  any  age.  The  weight  of  Mr.  John- 
ston's hogs,  however  will  not  pass  for  a  standard 
to  judge  of  our  Bridgeton  pig  by.  Let  me  know 
which  to  send  you,  or  whether  you  would  prefer 
the  mixed. 

\A'ith  respect  to  the  Foxite  potato,  I  can  truly 
say,  that  they  deserve  all  the  commendations 
\  < 'u  have  heard  of  them — they  are  certainly  the 
finest  potato  cultivated  in  this  country,  remarka- 
bly white  and  mealy,  and  to  use  the  expression 
of  a  gentleman,  with  whom  I  was  conversing  on 
the  subject,  and  who  has  raised  them  for  some 
years,  "  they  are  as  much  superior  to  all  other 
potatoes,  as  the  best  superfine  wheat  flour  is  to 
common  rye  flour;"  the  only  objection  to  them  is 
that  they  are  poor  bearers,  and  yield  so  badly  as 
to  discourage  their  cultivation.  We  grow  anoth- 
er potato,  introduced  here  by  Mr.  Johnston,  cal- 
led the  Mercer  potato,  which  is  next  in  repute 
for  the  table,  and  yields  bountifully.  But  as 
much  depends  upon  the  manner  of  cooking  the.n, 
any  potatoes  are  spoiled  in  the  cooking.     They 


jMrge  hogs  of  J^'ew  Jersey — their  breed — credit 
given  to  Pennsylijania  for  breeding  _fine  Hef- 
er — dtie  to  J^'ew  Jersey— superior  potato  culti- 
valed  in  that  state — Hogs  and  Potatoes  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jo HNiroN. 

•JT^  In  No.  47  of  this  volume,  we  published  a 
challenge  from  New  Jersey  to  the  famous  rival 
states  of  Virginia  and  New  York — that  New  Jer- 
sey would  produce  by  the  12th  of  March,  a 
heavier  hog,  than  could  be  found  in  either  of 
these  great  states,  regard  being  had  to  age. — 
The  challenge  was  not  accepted,  and  as  the  hog- 
has  now  been  killed,  we  can  give  his  weight, 
with  some  interesting  particulars,  which  trans- 
pired, in  the  course  of  private  correspondence, 
respecting  the  breed,  &c.  The  extraordinary 
weight  of  the  animal  will  show  that  the  challenge 
was  not  otfered  in  a  spirit  of  vain  boasting,  and 
also  that  the  party  from  whom  it  came,  was  wil- 
ling to  risk  a  sum,  which  would  have  compensa- 
ted any  successful  competitor  for  the  trouble  of 
the  contest  ;  but  we  dart  say,  that  those  who 
might  have  felt  inclined  to  take  up  the  wager 
will  now  be  well  content,  that  they  did  not  ven- 
ture on  the  hazard. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Johnston's  hogs  possess 
uncommonly  valuable  properties,  and  must  be  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  country.  Importations 
made  like  these,  with  discernment,  and  calcula- 
ted to  promote  in  a  matter  of  substantial  impoi 
tance,  the  best  interests  of  Farmers,  ought  to  lie 
rewarded  and  sign^ized  by  permanent  compl 
mentary  and  commemorative  premiums. 

Hdit.  jlni.  Farmer. 

Bridgeton,   West  .'Sfevj  Jersey,  7 
Feb.  \2th,  1S23.         3 
Dkar  Sir,  . 
I  received  your  favor  last  evening,  informing 
mr  that  1  had  omitted  the  sum,  I  was  willing  to 
bei  on  the  weight  of  the  Bridgeton  hog.     How  I 
came   to  omit   that  most  important  part  of  the 
challenge,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account.     One  hun- 
dred dollars  was  intended;  but  if  any  one  should 
object  on  at  count  of  the  sum  being  too  small,  he 
can  be  accommodated  with  still  more,  you  mav 
say  g500 — a  correct  statement  of  the  age  howev- 
er, will  be  demanded,  as  we  do  not  expect  our 
pig  to  outweigh  a  hog  of  2,  3  or  4  years,  of  age. 
You  may  extend  the  time  limited  for  accepting 
he  wager  to  the  1st  of  March. 
In  answer  to  your  queries,  respecting  the  breed 

1  can  only  say,  that  lie  is  not,  I  believe  of  the 
g,Tass  breed  ;  he  isdescended  from  a  stock,  im- 
ported from  England  some  years  since,  but  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  trace  his  genealogy 
back  far  enough  to  say  from  what  part  of  Eng- 
liuid,  or  what  he  is  called  there — this  much 
know  that  they  all  grow  very  heavy  at  from  1  to 

2  years  of  age  ;  I  shall  be  aiile  to  send  vou  pigs, 
from  a  sow  got  by  the  hog,  and  with  pig  by  a 
boar  owned  by  Mr.  Johnston  of  this  place,  im 
ported  from  Liverpool.  Mr.  Johnston's  boar  is  a 
very  fine  one,  and  has  done  great  service  in  the 
neighbourhood,  by  improving  the  breed  of  hogs. 


Girth  round  the  body  close  behind  the  fore  legs 
7  feet  3  inches. 

Girth  round  the  body  in  the  thickest  part  T 
icet  S  inches. 

Height,  3  feet  2  inches. 

Breadth  across  the  shoulders  2  feet  5  inches^ 

Age  1  year  8  months  and  22  days. 

In  No.  41,  Vol.  2,  of  the  Farmer,  I  find  «n  ac- 
count of  the  weight  of  a  Hog  raised  by  Mr. 
Wheaton,  in  this  county,  exti-acted  from  the  Ar- 
chieves  of  useful  knowledge,  in  which  there  has 
evidently  been  a  mistake  either  in  the  original 
work,  or  in  the  extract  ;  in  the  next  page  I  find 
another  account,  which  would  be  the  true  one, 
only  that  the  two  first  figures  are  transposed, 
and  the  8  is  where  the  3  should  be,  his  true 
weight  was  834  lbs.  in  which  is  included  the 
1  af  fat. 

Your's  K  espectfully , 

EPHRAIM  BUCK. 


^•3111  S^AIBSamiEg 


BALTIMORE,    FRIDAY,  MARCH    14,    1823. 


WAR  IN  EUROPE. 
A  late  arrival  at  New  York,  brings  news  of 
War  between  France  and  Spain .  The  tone  and 
attitude  assumed  by  Spain,  towards  France  and 
her  un-holy  allies,  induces  us  tobelive  that  Spain 
must  have  .strong  assurances  of  support  from 
England,  and  of  the  co-operation  of  Portugal. — 


hould  be  cooked  by  steam,  and  as  soon  as  done,  \]p  th.^t  case,  the  war  will  be  protracted,  and  the 


removed  from  the  fire,  for  if  suffered   to  remain 
the  shortest  period  afterwards,  they  are  injured. 
Your's  respectfully, 

EPHRAIM  BUCK. 
John  S.  Skinner,  Eso. 
N.  B.  Asa  satisfaction  to  yourself,  and  not  for 
the  public  eye,  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  pig  will 
weigh  when  killed  and  dressed,  from  8  to  9  hun- 
dred—say 850  lbs.* 

*  A  good  guess  this,  as  he  turned  out  to  weigh 
866  lbs. — Edit.  yim.  Farmer. 


Bridgeton,   Ji'est  A cw  Jersey,') 
March  5th,  1823.  3 

Mr.  Skinner, 

In  No.  48  of  the  Farmer  I  observe  that  a  very 
important  error,  has  been  made  in  noticing  the 
fine  Htifer,  slaughtered  by  Mr.  Lewis  Davis  of 
this  county  ;  she  is  there  said  to  have  been  rais- 
ed and  fattened  in  Pennsylvania — we  are  willing 
to  give  the  "  devil  his  due,"  but  are  by  no  means 
willing  that  Pennsylvania  should  have  the  credit 
of  all  our  extraordinary  productions,  which  it  is 
very  certain  she  has  been  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive. I  feel  assured  you  will  correct  the  state 
ment,  and  place  the  honor  where  it  belongs.  So 
much  for  the  Heifer,  and  now  for  the  Pig. 

The  Bridgeton  Pig,  owned  by  Mr.  Norton 
Harris,  was  slaughtered  yesterday,  and  weigh- 
ed and  measured  as  follows  : 

Weight  alive,  975  lbs. 

Weight  when  dressed,  having  all  the  olTal,  to- 
gether with  the  gut  fat,  neatly  taken  out,  and  af 
ter  having  hung  up,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  a 
di-ying  wind,  from  7  o'clock,  A.  M.  until  2  o'clock 
P.  M.  866  lbs.  gut  fat  25  lbs.  making  together 
892  lbs. 

He  measured  from  the  end  of  his  nose,  to  the 
root  of  his  tail,  7  feet. 

From  the  end  of  his  nose  to  his  ears,  only  9 
inches. 

(iirth  round  the  neck,  close  behind  the  ears,  5 
feet. 

Girth  round  the  neek,  close  before  the  fore  legs 
6  feet. 


final  issue  of  it  very  doubtful. — We  shall  soon  see 
the  effect,  which  this  nejv  state  of  things  abroad, 
will  have  on  the  price  of  American  produce. — 
That  effect  will  be  greater,  and  more  propitious 
for  us,  should  England  embark  in  the  contest. 
What  a  satire  on  the  boasted  philanthropy  of 
human  nature,  that  we  should  dei-ive  gratification 
from  the  news  of  war  and  bloodshed  !  I !  Yet  who 
can  deny  the  fact  ?  Our  readers  will  be  kept 
precisely  api)rized  of  any  changes  which  may 
occur,  in  the  prices  of  the  commodities  usually 
reported  in  the  American  Farmer. 

SEED— ROSE   CUTTIA'GSiJfc.  received  late- 

ly  f'V  distrihution^from  Europe,  andfromjive 

different  states. 

Spanish  Tobacco  seed,  varnish  leaf,  and  mullen 
leaf,  from  Mr.  Barkley,  of  Chai-les  county,  Md. 

Kite  foot  tobacc  seed,  from  Dr.  Kent,  Prince 
Georges  county,  Md. 

*Persian  melon  seed,  from  Mr.  Jay,  of  N.  York. 

*Guinea  Grass  seed,  from  W.  R.  Bull,  Esq.  of 
Barnwell  District,  S.  C. 

♦Several  varieties  of  Grape  seed,  and  other 
seed  from  France,  from  Peter  Minor,  Esq.  of 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Corn,  which  produced  135  bushels  per  acre, 
and  a  beautiful  sample  of  Maple  Sugar,  from  R. 
H.  Rose,  Esq.  Silver  Lake,  Susquehanna  Co.  Pa. 

Bread  and  Hominy  Corn,  from  Peter  K.  Davis, 
Esq.  Warrentoii,   N.  C, 

Chci'okee  rose  cuttings  and  seed,  and  Magnolia 
seed,  from  Chai'les  E.  Rowan,  Esq.  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

Those  marked  thus  *  have  all  been  distributed. 


PRICES  CURRENT.— corrected  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  {f>7  25 — Howard  st. 
Superfine,  g6  62J— Wharf,  do.  6  12i— -Wheat, 
white,  §1  35  to  1  40— Red  do.,  gl  32  to  1  35— 
Rye.  71  to  75  cents— Corn,  60  to  62  cts. — 
country  Oats,  43  cents—  Beef,  live  cattle,  $5 
to    J55    50    per    cwt. — Beef,     8     cents    per    lb. 

-Bacon,   round,  10     to    11  cts.    Other  articles 
same  as  last  week. 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 

KLOWEKS. 

O/"  Flo'tvers,  and  of  Ornamental    Gardening  in 
General. 
[concluded.] 
350.     GUELDER-KOSE. — This   is    called 
'here  the  Snoiu  Bail  tree.     It  is  ruibcd  either  from 
layers  or  suckers.     Its  bloom  is  of  short   dura- 
tion ;  but  for  the  time,  makes  a  grand  show  in  a 
shrubbery.     The  suckers   of  it  ought  to  be  dug 
clean  away  every  year. 

351.  HAW  THORN.— This  tree  has  been 
amply  described  in  Chapter  I.  under  the  head  of 
Fencing,  bometimesit  is  crlled  Hawthorn,  and 
sometimes  White-tlioin. 

352.  HEART'6-EAbE,  or  Fansey. — A  beau- 
tiful little  annual,  which  has  ,.,rcat  varieties,  and 
all  of  them  pretty.  It  blows  ;i'il  the  summer. — 
It  may  bo  sown  in  the  fall,  without  any  care  about 
covering  the  ground;  but,  it  must  \\(,K  come  uji, 
in  this  tr.uutr\,  till  spring. 

353.  HEATH. — The  common  English  heath 
is  hardy,  but  ugly.  The  Heaths  from  Africa  are 
of  infinite  variety.  Insignificaiu  in  flower,  how- 
ever, and  must  be  housed  in  Winter.  They  are 
propagated  from  seed,  or  from  slips,  and  will 
last  a  long  while.  A  few  in  a  green-house  are 
pretty  ;  and  they  look  gay  in  winter. 

354.  HOLLYHOCK. — Thii  is  a  fine  showy 
plant  for  a  shrubbery.  There  are  double  and 
single,  and  none  but  the  double  should  be  culti- 
vated. It  may  be  raised  from  seed,  or  from  off 
sets.  If  the  former  it  does  not  blow  till  the  se- 
cond year.  It  will  remain  in  the  ground  many 
years,  and  is  perfectly  hardy. 

355.  HOLLYHOCK.  (.Chinese).— This  is  a 
more  tender  and  far  more  beautiful  kind  than  the 
common.  It  is  raised  from  seed  only;  blows  the 
second  year,  and  only  that  year,  it  is,  there- 
fore, a  biennial. 

356.  HONEY'SUCKLE.— This,  amongst  all 
English  shrubs,  is  the  only  rival  of  the  Rose; 
and,  if  put  to  the  vote,  perhaps  as  many  persons 
■would  decide  for  one  as  for  the  other.  Its  name 
indicates  its  sweetness  of  tanle,  and  the  smell  is 
delightful  almost  beyondcomparison.  The  plant 
is  also  beautiful  :  it  climbs  up  houses  and  over 
hedges;  it  forms  arbors  and  bowers  :  and  has  a 
long-continued  succession  of  blossoms.  It  grows 
■wild  in  all  parts  of  England,  in  many  parts  cov- 
ering the  hedges  and  climbing  up  the  trees. — 
There  is  little  variety  as  to  sorts.  That  which 
is  cultivated  has  a  larger  and  deeper-coloured 
bloom,  but  the  wild  has  the  sweetest  smell. — It 
may  be  propagated  from  seed  ;  but  always  is 
from  cuttings  ;  put  into  the  ground  in  the  spring, 
and  treated  like  other  wood-cuttings.  See  Para- 
graph 275. 

357.  HY'ACI^TH.- This  is  abulboua  root- 
ed plant,  and,  like  all  the  plants  of  that  class,  is 
■fierennial.  It  may  be  raised  from  seed :  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Auricula  and  many  other 
plants,  it  is  many  chances  to  one,  that,  out  of  a 
■whole  bed,  you  do  not  get  a  good  flower;  and, 
perhaps,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  you  do  not 
get  a  flower  to  resemble  the  mother  plant. — 
Therefore,  none  but  curious  florists  attempt  to 
raise  frem  seed.  The  roots  are  propagated  from 
off-sets;  that  is  to  say,  the  mother  root,  while  it  is 
blowing,  sends  out,  on  its  sides,  several  young 
ones.  "  The  old  root,  young  ones  and  all,  are  put 
away  in  a  dry  place,  out  of  reach  of  severe  frost, 
till  spring.  Then,  when  you  plant  the  old  one 
out  to  blow  again,  you  take  off  the  young  ones 
and  plant  ther.j  also.  They  do  not  blow  the  fir  ,t 
year,  and,  if  weak,  not  the  second.  Hui,  in 
time,  they  do  ;  and  then  they  produce  offsets. — 


This  is  the  w.iy  the  Hyacinth  i-  multiplied.  It 
is  a  fine  and  fragrant  flower  ;  it  blows  early,  and 
will  blow  well  even  in  glasses  in  a  room  ;  but 
better  in  cartli.  A  fine  flower  for  a  green- house, 
where  it  would  be  out  in  full  bloom  ■while  the 
snow  was  on  the  ground. 

358.  JASMIN. —  Has  the  merit  of  a  very  de- 
lightful smell,  and  that  only.  Its  leaf  and  flow- 
er are  magnificent.  It  climbs,  however,  and  is 
good  to  cover  bowers.  It  is  easily  raised  from 
cuttings.     See  Paragraph  275. 

359.  JONQUIL. — An  eleganta-nd  sweet  smel- 
ling bulbous  rooted  plant.  Propagated,  and  cul- 
tivated in  all  respects,  like  the  Hyacinth,  which 
s(  e. 

360.  KALMIA. — An  evergreen  shrub  of  great 
beauty,  and  of  several  varieties,  great  quantities 
of  which  are  seen  in  most  of  the  rocky  woodlands 
of  this  country. 

361.  KILL-CALF. — Mentionedin  Paragraph 
328,  which  see.  It  is  a  dwarf  shrub,  and  may 
be  raised  from  seed,  or  from  suckers.  It  is  very 
pretty.  When  in  bloom  it  resembles  a  large 
clump  of  Sweet  Williams.  It  is  so  pretty  that 
it  is  worth  having  in  the  green-house,  where 
it  would  blow,  probably  in  April,  in  Long 
Island. 

362.  LABURNHAM.— This  is  a  tall  and 
beautiful  shrub,  loaded,  when  in  bloom,  with 
I  yellow  blossoms,  ir.  chains  ;  whence  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Golden  Chain.  I  sent  one  out 
to  Pennsylvania  in  1800  ;  but,  though  o/n'f  now, 
it  has  never  got  to  any  height,  and  has  never 
jborne  blossoms,  being contimially  nipped  by  the 
winter.  That  it  will  grow  and  thrive  in  this 
country  is,  however,  certain  ;  for  I  saw  two  very 
'fine  trees  in  grand  bloom  in  the  garden,  between 
\Bronklyn  and  the  Turnpike  gate,  last  spring. — 
litis  raised  from  the  seed  as  easily  as  Indian 
!Com  is. 

i  363.  LARKSPUR. — An  annual  of  no  smell, 
I  but  of  great  variety  as  to  colours,  and,  when  in 
a  clump,  or  bed,  presenting  a  great  mass  of 
Ibloom.  There  is  ndwarf  and  a  tall  sort.  The 
'dwarf  is  the  best.  There  is  a  branching  kind, 
1  which  is  good  for  nothing. 

1  364.  LILAC. — Desirable  for  its  great  masses 
jof  fine  large  bunches  ot  bloom.  There  is  the 
'white,  the  Blue,  and  the  Reddish.  It  is  propa- 
gated from  suckers,  of  which  it  sends  out  too 
many,  and  from  which  it  should  be  kept  as  clear 
as  possible.  It  is  an  ugly  shrub  when  out  of 
bloom.  The  leaves  soon  become  brown.  There- 
fore, there  should  be  but  few  Lilacs  in  a  shrub- 
bery. 

/    365.     LILY    OF    THE    VALLEY. This 

:the  only  Lily  that  I  should  like  to  have.  It  is 
I  a  pretty  little  dwarf  plant,  that  thrives  best  in 
;the  shade,  where  it  produces  beautiful  blossoms 
of  exquisite  sweetness.  \l  is  a.  bulbous  root,  axid. 
■  propagated  from  offsets. 

1  366.  LOCUST. — Well  known,  and  sufSci- 
ently  noticed  in  Paragraph  329.  It  may  be  rais- 
ed from  suckers  ;  but  best  from  seed,  which  al- 
ways makes  the  straightest  trunk. 
I  367.  LUPIN. — A  j.pccies  oi  pea  or  tare,  and 
(frequently  cultivated  in  the  fields,  and  eaten  in 
jsoup  and  otherwise,  by  the  Italians,  and  in  the 
|South  of  France.  It  grows,  however,  upon  a 
si fl"  stem,  stands  upright,  and  branches  out,  like 
a  tree  in  miniature.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
sorts,  as  to  colour  of  flower  as  well  as  to  size  of 
plant.  The  YetloKV  dwarf  is  the  best,  and  it 
smells  very  sweet.  This  plant,  is,  of  course,  an 
annual, 

368.  MAGNOLIA.— One  of  the  finest  of  the 
laurel  tribe.  It  can  be  raised  from  seed,  or  from 
layers.  A  very  fine  shrub  indeed.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  it. 


369.  MIGNONETTE. — An  a?inual  that 
bears  abundance  of  seed.  The  plant  and  the  • 
flower  do  not  surpass  those  of  the  most  contemp- 
tiljle  weed  ;  but  the  flower  has  a  very  sweet 
smell.  It  may,  ii  you  have  a  green  liouse,  be 
had  at  any  time  of  the  year  'Phe  plants  may 
stand  at  four  or  five  inches  asunder;  Ijut,  if  they 
stand  thicker,  the  bloom  is  inferior,  and  does 
not  last  so  long. 

370.  M(JRNING  STAR.— This  fine  shruk 
liHs  been  suflicit-ntly  described  in  Paragraph  329. 
It  can  be  raised  from  seed,  or  from  layers. 

371.  MYRTLE.— The  Myrtle  is  a  native  of 
cWmates  where  h  is  7iever  cold.  It  will  not  en- 
dure even  November  a// oz^;,  in  Long  Island. — 
To  have  it,  therefore,  it  must  be  housed  in  win- 
ter. It  may  be  raised  from  seed,  cuttings,  slips, 
or  layers.  The  leaf  of  the  Myrtle  has  a  fine 
smell ;  and,  when  the  tree  is  in  bloom  it  is  pret- 
ty. But,  it  is  a  gloomy  looking  shrub.  One 
Geranium  is  worth  a  thousand  Myrtles.  The 
broad-leaved  Myrtle  is  the  best  in  every  respect 
and  especially  because  it  is  easily  brought  to 
blow. 

372.  NARCISSUS.— A  bulbous-rooted  plant, 
managed  precisely  like  the  Hyacinth,  which 
see.  It  blows  early,  is  very  beautiful,  and  has  a 
delightful  smell.  Nothing  is  easier  than  the 
propagation  and  management  of  flowers  of  this 
tribe,  and  few  are  more  pleasing.  The  Narcis- 
sus is  a  very  nice  thing  for  a  parlour,  or  a  green- 
house. 

373.  PASSION-FLOWER.— So  called  be- 
cause the  flower  has  a  Cross  in  the  middle,  and 
rays,  resembling  a  glory,  round  the  edges  of  it. 
It  is  a  singularly  beautiful  flower.  The  plant  is 
also  beautiful.  It  is  a.  climber,  like  the  Honey- 
suckle ;  and,  like  that,  has  a  succession  of  blos- 
soms that  keep  it  in  bloom  a  long  while.  It  is 
I'aised  from  cuttings,  which,  treated  as  other 
cuttings  are,  easily  take  root. 

374.  PCEONY'. — A  fierennial  that  may  be 
raised  from  seed  or  offsets.  A  grand  flower  for 
shrubberies.  Each  flower  is  usually  as  big  as  a 
tea-cup,  and  one  plant  will  sometimes  produce 
twenty  or  thirty. 

375.  PEA  (Sweet.) — There  are  a  great  varie- 
ty in  the  annual  sorts  as  to  colours  of  blossom, 
and,  there  is  a.  perennial  sort,  called  everlasting 
fiea.  This  stands,  of  course,  year  after  year, — 
The  others  are  sown  and  cultivated  like  the  com- 
mon garden  pea.  They  should  have  some  sticks 
to  keep  them  up.  This  is  a  very  showy  flower, 
land  remains  in  bloom  a  long  while. 

376.  PINK. — This  flower  is  too  well  known 
, to  need  describing  here.  There  are  a  great  va- 
iriety  of  sorts,  as  to  the  flower  ;  but  all  are  culti- 
jvated  in  the  same  way  ;  exactly  as  directed   for 

the  Clove,  which  see.  The  Pink  root  will  last  a 
great  many  years  ;  but,  the  flower  is  seldom  so 
fine  as  the  first  year  of  the  plant's  blowing. 

377.  POLYANTHUS.— Every  thing  that  has 
been  said  of  the  iuricula  (which  see)  may  be 
said  of  the  Polyanthus.  It  is  a  very  pretty  flow- 
er, and  universally  esteemed.  It  blows  finest  out 
of  the  Aor  sun.  Polyanthuses  are  best  in  beds  f 
for  a  great  part  of  their  merit  consists  of  the 
endless  •fur/Wi/ which  they  present  to  the  eye. — 
The  Polyanthus  has  a  delicately  sweet  smell  like 
that  of  the  Cowslip. 

378.  POPPY.— A  very  bad  smell,  but  still  is 
to  be  sought  for  on  account  of  its  very  great  va- 
riety in  size,  height  and  in  flower;  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  gayness  of  that  flower.  The  seed 
pods  of  some  are  of  the  bulk  of  a  three  pounds 
weight,  while  those  of  others  are  not  so  big  as 
even  a  small  pea.  The  smallest,  however,  con- 
tains a  thousand  seeds,  and  these  come  up,  and 
the  plants  flourish,  with  very  little  care.  A  pret- 
ty large  bed,  with  two  or  three  hundred  sorts  in 
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it,  is  a  spectacle  Kardly  surpassed  in  beauty  by 
f  any  thing  in  the  vegetable  creation.  It  is  an  a?!- 
nual,  of  course.  It  is  well  known  as  a  medicinal 
plant ;  but,  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  a  plant 
from  the  seed  of  which  sallad-oii  is  sometimes 
made  I  The  Germans,  on  the  Rhine,  cultivate 
whole  fields  of  it  for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  as 
well,  therefore,  for  us  to  take  care  net  to  use 
German  ballad-Oil,  which,  however,  can  with 
great  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  oil  of  olives. 
.  S79.  PRIMROSE.— A  beautiful  little  flower 
of  a  pale  yellow  and  delicate  smell.  It  comes 
very  early  in  the  spring  ;  and  continues  a  good 
while  in  bloom.  Of  the  fibrous  rooted  flowers  it 
is  the  next  to  the  Daisy  in  point  of  earliness.— 
It  is  an  universal  favourite;  and,  in  England,  it 
comes  abundantly  in  woods,  pastures  and  banks. 
It  is  fiererniialWke  the  Cowstifi,  and  is  proj)aga- 
ted  in  the  same  manner.  How  beautiful  a  Long- 
Island  wood  would  look  in  Afiril,  the  ground  be- 
neath the  trees  being  decked  M'ith  Primroses  ! 

380.  RANUNCULUS.— Is  a  flower  of  the 
flature  of  the  Anemone^  which  see.  It  is  propa- 
gated and  cultivated  in  the  same  manner.  These 
two  flowers  are  usually  planted  out  in  beds, 
where  they  make  a  very  fine  show. 

381.  RHODODENDRON.— It  never  oc 
curred,  perhaps,  to  any  American  to  give  this 
fine  name  to  the  laurel  with  a  long  narrow  leaf 
and  great  bunches  of  blue,  pink,  or  white  flow 
ers,  the  b.alls,  or  pods,  containing  which  appear 
the  year  before  the  flower.  It  is,  however,  a 
beautiful  shrub,  and  not  less  beautiful  on  account 
of  its  frequently  covering*' scores  of  acres  of 
rocky  sides  of  hills,  or  on  account  of  English 
Gardeners  believing  that  it  requires  bog-earth 
(though  fetched  from  many  miles  distance,  at 
vast  expense)  to  make  it  grow  and  blow  ! 

382.  ROSES. — A  volume  larger  than  this 
would  not  describe  the  differences  in  all  the  sorts  of 
this,  which  has  for  ages,  been  considered  as  the 
Queen  of  Flowers,  the  excellences  of  which  to 
attempt  to  desci'ibe  would  be  to  insult  the  taste 
of  every  reader.  I  shall,  therefore,  merely 
speak  of  the  propagation  and  the  management  of 
the  plant.  All  roses  may  be  propagated  from 
seed  ;  but,  as  the  seed  seldom  comes  up  till 
the  second  year,  and  as  the  plants  come  to  per- 
fection slowly,  the  usual  mode  of  propagation  of 
all  sorts,  except  the  China  Rose,  is  by  suckers. 
These  come  out  near  old  stems,  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  they  are  dug  up  in  the  fall  and  planted 
out.  In  the  spring  they  are  cut  down  near  to  the 
groand,  and,  the  next  year,  they  blow. — The 
China  Rose  is  so  easily  raised  from  cuttings,  and 
little  bits,  put  in  the  ground  in  spring,  will  be 
trees,  and  have  a  profusion  of  bloom  before  the 
fall.  This  Rose  is  in  bloom  in  England,  from 
May  till  January,  if  the  soil  and  situation  both 
be  good. — It  is  very  strange  that  Mr.  Marshall 
should  set  this  down  amongst  "tender shru 
and  say,  that  "  it  will  not  do  abroad,  except  in 
•'  summer  months."  It  stands  the  winter  as  well 
as  the  oak,  and,  I  have,  for  years,  had  it,  against 
tjie  front  of  my  house,  bloiving  finely  at  Christ- 
mas, without  any  attempt  at  covering.  Iii 
America,  in  the  open  air,  it  might  not  be  in 
ittoom  at  Christmas  ;  but  it  stands  the  winter  as 
■well  as  any  tree  that  can  be  named.  It  is  beau 
tiful  for  the  Green -house  ;  for  there  it,  mixed 
■with  Geraniums,  blow  beautifully  all  the  winter 
long.  As  to  the  management  of  roses ;  the 
ground  should  be  good,  and  dug  every  autumn  as 
directed  for  fruit  trees,  and  should  be  ma 
nured  frequently.  They  should  (except  when 
trained  against  walls  or  over  bowers)  be  kept  cut 
down  low  ;  for,  when  they  get  long  stems  and 
limbs,  they,  like  peach  trees,  not  only  look  ug- 
ly,  but  bear  bnt  few  flowers,  and  those  very 


mean  ones.  They  should,  therefore,  be  cut  to 
within  a  foot,  or  less,  of  the  ground  ;  and  all 
dead  or  weak  wood  should  je  pruned  out  close 
without  leaving  any  ugly  stuDs. 

383.  SIBERIAN  CRAB.— This  Shiiib  is,  by 
some,  esteemi  d  for  hs  fruit,  of  which  they  make 
a  conserve,  more,  I  imagine,  to  gratify  the  sight 
than  to  gratify  the  palate.  But,  as  a  tall  shrub, 
it  yields,  for  the  time,  to  very  few.  There  is 
the  red-blossomed  and  the  white-blossomed. — 
The  brandies  of  both,  when  in  bloom,  ijrcseut 
ropes  of  flowers,  while  the  trunk,  the  limbs,  the 
branches  and  the  leaves  are  all  delicate  in  form 
and  in  hue. 

384.  SNOW  DROP.— Is  the  earliest  of  all 
flowers.  In  England  it  blows  in  January.  Once 
in  the  ground  it  is  not  very  easy  to  get  it  out 
again.  Nothing  but  carrying  it  away,  or  actu 
ally  consuming  it  with  fire  will  rid  you  of  it.— 
No  swn,  not  even  an  American  sun,  will  kill  a 
Snow-Drop  bulb,  if  it  touch  the  ground. 

385.  STOCK. — There  are  annuals  and  bien- 
nials of  this  name  ;  and,  if  I  were  to  choose 
amongst  all  the  annuals  and  biennials,  I  should 
certainly  choose  the  Stock.  Elegant  leaf,  ele 
gant  plant,  beautiful,  showy,  and  most  fragrant 
flower ;  and,  with  suitable  attention,  bloom, 
even  in  the  natural  ground,  from  May  to  Novem 
ber  here.  The  annuals  are  called  ten-iueek 
Stocks.  And  of  these  there  are,  with  a  pea 
green  leaf,  the  Red,  White,  Purfile,  and  Scar- 
let ;  and,  then,  there  are  all  the  same  colours 
with  a  Wall-flower  or  Sea- Green  leaf.  So  that 
there  are  eight  sorts  of  the  annual  Stock. — Of  the 
biennials,  there  are  the  Brompton,  of  which 
there  are  the  Scarlet,  and  the  If'Aite  ;  the  Dutch, 
which  is  Red  ;  the  Quee7i's,  of  which  there  are 
the  Red  and  the  llhite  ;  and  the  Twickenham, 
which  is  Purfile. — As  to  propagation,  it  is,  of 
course,  by  seed  only.  If  there  be  nothing  but 
the  natural  ground  to  rely  on,  the  sowing  must 
be  early  ;  the  earth  very  fine  and  very  rich. — 
The  seed  is  small  and  thin,  and  does  not  easily 
come  up  in  coarse  earth.  If  the  plants  come  up 
thick,  thin  them,  when  very  young.  And  do 
not  leave  them  nearer  together  than  six  inches. 
They,  however,  transplant  very  well ;  and  those 
that  have  not  place  to  blow  in  may  be  removed, 
and  a  succession  of  bloom  is  thus  secured.  If 
you  have  a  green-house,  glass  frame,  or  hand- 
glass, you  get  flowers  six  weeks  earlier. — The 
biennials  are  sown  at  the  same  time,  and  treated 
in  the  same  way.  They  blow  the  second  year  ; 
but,  if  there  be  great  difficulty  in  preserving 
them,  in  the  natural  ground,  through  the  winter 
in  England,  what  must  it  be  here  !  Indeed,  it 
cannot  be  done ;  and  yet,  they  are  so  fine  ;  so 
lofty  ;  such  masses  of  beautiful  and  fragrant 
flowers;  and  they  continue  so  long  in  bloom,  that 
they  are  worth  any  care  and  any  trouble.  There 
is  but  one  way  ;  the  plants,  when  they  get  ten 
or  a  dozen  leaves,  must  be  put  into  flower-pots. 
These  may  be  sunk  in  the  earth,  in  the  open 
ground,  till  November  (Long  Island,)  and  when 
the  sharp  frosts  come,  the  pots  must  be  ta- 
k^n  up,  and  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  hard 
frost,  and  where  there  is,  however,  su7i  and  air. 
When  the  spring  comes,  the  pots  may  be  put 
out  into  the  natural  ground  again ;  or,  which  is 
better,  the  balls  of  earth  may  be  put  into  a  hole 
made  for  the  purpose ;  and  thus  the  plants  will  be 
in  the  natural  ground  to  blow.  In  this  country 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  shade  when  put  out 
again  ;  for  a  very  hot  sun  is  apt  to  tarnish  the 
bloom. 

386.  SYRINGA,  or  Mock-orange — A  very 
stout  shrub,  with  blossoms  much  like  that  of  the 
orang3,  and  with  a  powerful  smell.  It  ispropa- 
i'ated  from  suckers,  of  which  it  sends  out  a  great 
many. 


87.  SWEET  WILLIAM.— A  very  pretty 
flower.  Makes  a  fine  show.  Comes  Double  by 
chance  ;  and  is  very  handsome  -<vhether  double 
or  single.  It  is  propagated  fi-om  seed,  the  plants 
coming  from  which  do  n'ot  blow,  till  the  second 
year.  The  Sweet  William  root  docs  not  last 
many  years.  It  may  be  propagated  hy  parting 
the  roots  j  and  this  7nust  be  done  to  have  the 
same  flowtr  again  to  a  certainty,  because  the 
seed  do  not,  except  by  chance,  produce  flowers 
like  those  of  the  mother  plant. 

388.  TUBEROSE.— This  is  a  bulbous-root- 
ed plant  that  sends  up  a  beautiful  and  most  fra- 
grant flower.  But,  even  in  England,  it  cannot 
be  brought  to  perfection  without  artificial  heat  in 
the  spring.  If  got  forward  in  a  green-house,  or 
hot-bed,  and  put  out  about  the  middle  of  June,  it 
would  blow  beautifully  in  America.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Italy,  and  the  roots  are  brought  to  Eng- 
land and  sold  there  in  the  shops.  It  is  propaga- 
ted and  managed  precisely  like  the  Hyacinth, 
which  see. 

389.  TULIP.— Beds  of  Tulips  vie  with  those 
of  Carnations  and  Auriculas.  They  are  made 
shows  of  in  England,  and  a  single  roots  is  some- 
times sold  for  two  or  three  hundred  guineas. 

And,  why  not ;  as  well  as  make  shows  of  fiic 
tures,  and  sell  them  for  large  sums  >  There  is 
an  endless  variety  in  the  colours  of  the  tulip. — 
The  bulbs,  to  have  the  flowers  fine,  must  be 
treated  like  those  of  the  Hyacinth.  The  tulip 
may  be  raised  from  seed  ;  but  it  is,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Hyacinth,  a  thousand  to  one  against  get- 
ting from  seed  a  flower  like  that  of  the  mother 
plant. 

390.  VIOLET.— This  is  one  of  the  four  fa- 
vourites  of  the  Spring  in  England.  It  is  a  little 
creeping  plant,  that  comes  on  banks  under  the 
shelter  of  warm  hedges.  The  flower  is  so  well 
known  to  excell  in  sweetness,  that,  "  as  sweet  as 
a  -violet,"  is  a  phrase  as  common  as  any  in  the 
English  language.  There  is  a  fiurjile  and  a 
white.  Abundance  of  seed  is  borrte  annually  By 
both  ;  and  the  plant  is  perennial.  If  ^you  propa- 
gate from  seed,  the  flower  does  not  come  till  the 
second  year  ;  but,  one  plant,  taken  from  an  old 
root,  will  fill  a  rod  of  ground  in  a  few  years.— 
There  is  a  little  plant  in  these  woods  in  Long 
Island,  with  a  flower  precisely  like  that  of  the 
purple  violet  ;  but,  the  leaf  is  a  narrow  oblong, 
instead  of  being  as  the  English  is,  in  the  shape 
of  a  heart ;  the  plant  does  not  creep ;  and  the 
flower  has  no  smell. 

91.  WALL-FLOWER.— It  is  so  called,  be- 
cause it  will  grow,  sow  itself,  and  furnish  bloom 
in  this  way,  by  a  succession  of  plants,  for  ever 
upon  old  walls,  where  it  makes  a  beautiful  show. 
It  bears  abundance  of  seed,  plants  from  which. 
produce  flowers  the  second  year.  Some  come 
double,  sometimes.  If  you  wish  to  be  sure  of 
double  flowers,  you  must  propagate  by  slips  of 
double-flowering  plants.  There  are  the  yellow 
and  the  mixed,  partly  yellow  and  partly  red.^ 
All  have  a  delightful  smell,  blow  early,  and  are 
generally  great  favourites.  I  am  afraid  this 
plant,  even  with  covering,  will  not  stand  the 
winter  out  of  doors  in  America,  unless  in  the. 
south  front  of  a  building,  and  covered  too  in  se* 
vere  weather;  for,  even  in  England,  it  is  some- 
times killed  by  the  frosts. 


BRIGHTON  AGAINST  THE  WORLD." 
Henry  Merwin,  of  Brighton,  on  a  wager  of 
glO,  went  into  the  woods  on  Saturday  last,  and 
cut  and  corded  one  cord  of  four  foot  wood  m  fifty 
five  minutes  .'  .'  Mr.  M.  selected  two  beach 
trees,  about  half  a  cord  each,  which  he  fell,  cut, 
split,  and  corded,  in  55  minutes.  This  is  an  in- 
stance of  despatch  altogether  unprecedented  in^he 
unnaia  of  chopping. 


AMERICAN  FAUMEJi. 


ilt 


NATURE  OF  ANIMALCULES  AND  PHY- 
SIOLOGY OF  PLANTS. 

Middtc/oirn,  Kentucky,  Jan.'2.2d,  1823. 
John  S.  Skimjer,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir — In  your  last  communication  to  me 
vou  state,  tliat  you  have  not  met  with  the  late 
discoveries  anil  observations  of  iVIr.  John  By  water, 
of  I  iverpool,  on  animalciilx  infusorix.  and  on  the 
physiology  of  plants.  Herewith  I  transmit  you 
a  copy  of  one  of  his  papers,  as  published  in  tlie 
travels  of  the  much  famed  English  botanist  John 
Bradbury,  F.  L.  S.,  corresponding  member  of 
the  Liverpool  ph-losophical  society,  and  honor- 
ary mernber  of  the  literary  and  philosophical 
society  of  New  York,  United  States.  This  gen- 
tleman performed  his  travels  in  America  in 
1809,  10  and  11 — and  published  them  at  Liver- 
pool in  1817.  In  this  work  you  will  find  the  new 
and  curious  theory,  treated  on  in  the  following 
communication,  more  fully  explained. 

Mr.  Bradbury  when  on  his  tour  through  the 
United  States,  became  so  much  attached  to  our 
republican  institutions,  that  he  remeved  bis 
femily  to  this  country,  and  is  residing  in  this 
village. 

I  am,  sir,  with  much  gratitude  for  the  zeal 
and  perseverance  with  which  you  pursue  a 
subject  that  I  think  any  country  is  to  be  benefited 
by,  your  friend.  Sec. 

WM.  CHAMBERS. 


Observations  on  the  nature  of  Animalcules,  and 
/iri7iciples  oj'vegetadle  P/iysiology. 
In  my  communication  to  you  on  the  principles 
of  vegetable  physiology,  containing  some  new 
opinions,  chiefly  resting  on  the  evidence  of  what  I 
considered  strong  analogies;  but  since  that  time, 
several  new  results  have  been  obtained,  which 
place  these  opinions  on  a  more  solid  foundation. 
Having  seen  it  obseryed  by  ditfcrent  writers,  that 
the  small  capsules  of  the  farina  fecundans  burst 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  water,  and  throw 
out  a  quantity  of  variously  described  matter,  I 
was  induced  to  make  some  microscopical  ex- 
peri  nents,  under  an  impression  that  they  contjiin- 


becomcs  a  beautiful  microscopic  object,  when 
the  small  animals  issue  with  such  force  as  to 
react  on  the  capsule,  and  make  it  cross  the  field 
of  view,  as  it  leaves  behind  an  animated  stream 
These  peculiar  results  will  certainly  afford  an 
extensive  field  for  microscopical  inquiries  ;  but 
when  connected  with  the  new  views  of  vegetable 
physiology,  perhaps  they  partake  of  a  higher 
interest,  as  the  circumstances  attending  these 
discoveries  evidently  show,  that  small  animals 
not  only  exist  in,  and  extend  their  race  with, 
vegetables,  but  in  ail  probability  are  the  real 
sources  of  vegetable  life.  That  those  isolated 
collections  of  small  beings  are  the  chief  agents 
in  forming,  by  their  secretions  and  instinctive 
influence,  the  embryo  of  a  new  plant,  does  not 
appear  improbable  ;  for  if  an  accumulation  of 
them  can  construct  such  delicate  vegetable  for- 
mations as  the  br.anching  varticella,  when  acting 
under  their  aquatic  character,  why  may  we  not 
suppose  them  capable  of  instinctively  construct- 
ing the  embryo  of  a  new  vegetable  which  is  to  be 
the  abode  of  their  future  generations. 

By  the  developement  of  one  simple  fact  we 
are  often  ied  directly,  or  by  some  imposing  anal- 
ogy, to  the  knowledge  of  many  others.  The  dis- 
covery that  the  capsules  of  the  farina  contained 
numerous  smail  animals,  suggested  the  idea  that 
similar  agents  might  be  detected  in  the  other 
parts  of  vegetables,  though  probably  without  any 
apparent  motion.  This  supposition  was  found 
consisten-  with  experiment  ;  for  if  the  delicate 
leaves  of  flowers  and  vegetab'es  are  highly  magni- 
fied and  illuminated,  numerous  minute  cylindrical 
opaque  bodies,  similar  to  these  we  obtain  fron 
the  farina,  are  found  iml;cdded  in  almost  every 
physical  point  of  the  leaves :  a  result  which 
points  out  the  probability  that  these  small  agents 
might  be  detected  in  the  sap  and  juices  of  plants 
in  a  more  active  state.  •  The  correctness  of  this 
inference  is  likewise  readily  established.  If  the 
juices  of  vegetables  are  pressed  out,  and  examin- 
ed upon  a  slip  of  glass,  we  may  observe  that  they 
abound  with  numerous  small  bodies,  like  those 
imbedded  in  the  leaves,  which  writhe  about  in  a 


cd  animalcules,  or  would  exhibit  strong  marks  of 
vitality,  as  they  seem  to  be  the  consummation  of 
the  vegetable  process.  In  these  experiments  my 
exp' clarions  were  not  disappointed,  as  the  farina 
of  most  flowers  gives  out  an  abundance  of  animal- 
cules, somewhat  sin^ilar  to  the  very  small  oni 
we  obtained  in  such  vast  numbers  by  the  process 
of  infusion.  These  results  were  obtained  bv 
putting  a  drop  of  water  on  a  slip  of  glass,  placed 
under  the  microscope,  and  then  drop  a  little 
farina  into  the  water  ;  for,  in  a  few  seconds,  a 
violent  internal  commotion  commenced  in  the 
capsules,  and  they  burst,  emitting  a  quantity  of 
glutinous  looking  matter,  that  manifested  a  high 
degree  of  animation,  and  presented  some  very 
curious  objects  for  the  microscope :  in  order  to 
insure  this  beautiful  variety,  the  sun  must  be 
bi-ight,  and  the  capsules  so  illuminated  by  an 
oblique  light,  as  to  give  them  a  glittering  appear- 
ance and  the  water  a  dark  blue.  When  this  is 
done,  most  of  the  farina,  particularly  that  of  the 
geranium,  will  be  seen  to  throw  out  silver 
SIX  amsofbeautifully  animated  matter;  sometimes 
thib  matter  will  issue  in  straight  lines,  like 
streams  of  light,  from  which  small  portions  of 
anin.alcules  will  detach  themselves  ;  and  float 
about  in  various-directions  :  From  other  capsules, 
these  small  animals  are  emitted  almost  on  every 
side,  and  render  the  water  a  speck  of  scintilating 
matter. 

W'h-n  this  sparkling  matter  is  highly  magni- 
fied, th'  animalcules  appear  like  small  opaque 
bodies,,  .>rithing  about,  and  in  some  cases  float- 
jug  down  a  stream  they  create  by  the  force  with 
M-TiicKjthey  quit  the  farina.  One  of  these  capsules 


most  animated  manner  ;  thus  proving  by  experi- 


ment what  had  been  inferred  only  by  analogy 

If,  agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  we 
contemplate  the  grandeur  of  an  extensive  forest, 
or  even  the  more  humble,  yet  not  less  pleasing 
variety  of  a  beautifully  enamelled  meadow,  and 
associate  with  this  contemplation  the  idea  that 
eyery  leaf  and  flower  is  the  habitation  of  myriads 
of  sentient  beings,  we  may  perceive  the  end  of 
that  benevolence  which  seems  to  clothe  the  earth 
with  herbs  and  flowers  in  such  luxuriant  profu- 
sion. Nor  is  the  benevolence  of  this  vast  design 
more  conspicuous  than  its  wisdom  ;  for  had  these 
countless  myriads  of  little  beings  floated  in  every 
direction  through  the  atmosphere  in  search  of 
food,  their  excessive  numbers  would  have  coun- 
teracted the  engagement  of  almost  every  otherpart 
of  the  animal  creation;  but  under  their  present 
character,  they  enjoy  the  light  and  air  of  heaven 
without  .giving  the  least  annoyance,  and  are  sup- 
plied with  food  by  the  general  laws  of  matter, 
acting  on  a  curious  organization  they  have  in 
stinctively  established.  Having  detected  these 
little  agents  in  the  farina,  and  found  them  imbed- 
ded in  almost  every  physical  point  of  a  vegetable  ; 
having  also,  completely  recognized  their  activity 
in  the  various  juices  of  plants,  it  may  be  asked 
how  far  the  different  soils  partake  of  this  anima- 
ted chaiacter,  as  the  inquiry  may  lead  to  results 
intimately  connected  with  the  best  interests  of 
agriculture.  To  examine  any  soil  agreeably  to 
this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  place 
a  little  water  on  a  slip  of  glass,  or  some  transpa- 
rent body,  and  drop  a  portion  of  the  soil  into  tlj.e 


water,  and  then  we  shall  be  enabled  to  observe;  malcwles,  we  may,  perhaps,  6y  afair  analogy  Te 


what  comparative  quantity  of  agents  arc  given 
out  by  each  soil,  as  they  display  sufficient  activi- 
ty to  be  discovered  when  the  solution  is  slirrci 
with  any  pointed  body.  From  this  assemblage 
of  facts,  we  have  the  strongest  evidence  that  the 
process  of  vegetation  chiefly  depends  on  secre- 
tions and  instinctive  influence  of  this  numerous 
class  of  agents.  It  may  be  difficult  to  conceive 
how  they  direct  such  an  extensive  process,  yet 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
that  directing  energy,  by  which  spiders  form 
their  various  webs,  or  bees  construct  their  curious 
hives: — it  must  be  the  unerring  influence  of 
divinity,  which  instinctively  impels  and  guides 
these  wonderful  operations.  Altho'  I  had  often 
viewed  the  larger  animalculx  infusoria;,  and  con- 
sidered them  as  congeries  of  still  smaller  animals, 
yet  I  had  no  idea  of  the  form  and  character  ot' 
the  little  agents  which  compose  these  congeries, 
until  I  examined  them  by  a  similar  light  to  that 
applied  to  the  farina,  and  then  it  was  evident 
that  numerous  small  bodies,  similar  to  those  ob- 
tained from  the  juices  of  vegetables,  were  lodged 
in  almost  every  point  of  these  mucilaginous 
lumps,  and  were  the  source  whence  their  power 
iif  motion  was  derived. 

Wlien  particles,   and  the    larger  animalculse 
inhisorias,  are  put  into  a  little  water,  and  the  water 
so  far  evaporated  as  to  impede  their  rapidity  of 
motion,    the   individual  energy    of    these    little 
writhing  bodies  will  appear  extremely  manifest, 
and  impart  to   us  a  new  idea  respecting  animal 
locomotion.     The  discovery  of  this  new  principle 
in  the  locomotive  power  of  animals,  in  conjunction 
with  several  other  particular  results,  connected 
with    the    animal    economy,    certainly  involves 
questions  of   no    trifling   importance,    which,  if 
hastily  pursued,  might  excite  the  fears  of  many, 
lest  the  bold  and  inconsiderate  speculators  should 
carry  the  inquiry  too  far :  but  we'  have  little  to 
dread  on  this  account;  for  the  better  we  under- 
stand the  nature  and  character  of  the  secondary 
agents,  which  the  deity  employs  to  accomplish 
the  vast  designs  of  his  stupendous    providence, 
the  greater  must  become  our  reverential  admira^ 
tion  of  his  unbounded  wisdom   and  benevolence. 
If  Mr.  Buffon  and  his  speculative  friends,   had 
ever  attentively   observed  the  playful    activity 
some  of  the  aggregate  animalcules  display,  they 
must  have  concluded  they    were  living    beings, 
and  not  merely    organic  particles  without  life, 
moving  by  a  species  of  mechanism.     That  the 
whole  race  of  Polypes  are  living  beings  we  have 
very    strong  evidence  ;  for  some  of  the  sorticella 
induce  a  current   to   pass   what  is  called  their 
head,  by  the  motion  of  small  fibrillx,  and  devour 
the  smaller  animalcules,  which  are    brought  in 
contact    with  them    by  this  current,   in  a  most 
voracious  manner.    The  hydras  also  collect  their 
food,  and   if  they  are  fed  with  small  red  worms, 
cut  into  bits,  the  red  substance  of  the  worms  may 
be  seen  dispersed  through  every  part  of  the  dy- 
dra,  which  in  a  little  time  becomes  changed  and 
assimilated  to  the  general  mass,  except  a  small 
part,  which   is  discharged,   probably  on  account 
of  its  not  being  fit  for  that  purpose  ;  thus  showing 
their  powers  of  secretion,  which    are   energies 
generally   considered   as  inseparable  from    the 
principles  of  vitality. 
Having  shown   that  agregate  animalcules  secre- 
tive powers,  and  by  a   number  of  facts  proved 
they  ate    congeries    of  small   anim:ils,    similar 
to  those  which  abound  in  almost  every  part  of 
a  vegetable,    we  are  furnished   with  a  tolerable 
solution  to  what  are  termed  vegetable  secretions, 
as  in  all  probability  they  are  the  supposed  mis- 
tcrioiis agents  by  which  the»e  processes  are  carried 
forward;  and  as  we  can  discover  that  these  little 
agents  increase  in  number  in    the  agregate  ani- 
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ier  the  hitherto  unaccountable  movement  of  sap 
in  plants  to  this  multiplying  principle.  Although 
these  little  agents  have  generally  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  each  other,  yet  those  given  out  by 
the  farina  appear  to  differ  in  size  when  obtained 
from  different  flowers ;  therefore,  future  discov- 
eries, and  a  more  minute  inspection,  may  show 
that  they  vary  in  other  respects,  as  well  as  in 
the  general  outlines  of  their  dimensions,  and  that 
even  themselves  are  composed  of  a  congeries  of 
still  smaller  beings. 

These  agents  are  furnished  by  a  variety  of 
substances  ;  for  a  little  black  ink  or  milk  put 
on  a  slip  of  glass,  or  a  bit  of  raw  sugar  dropped 
into  a  little  water,  are  objects  worthy  of  inspec- 
tion ;  nor  will  a  scientific  brewer  find  a  small 
portion  of  wort,  in  a  high  state  of  fermentation, 
an  uninteresting  object,  as  it  will  be  found  com- 
pletely animated,  though  none  or  very  few  of 
these  agents  are  to  be  met  with  in  fine  ale,  as  the 
greater  part  of  them  make  their  escape  with  the 
barm. 

Sometime  ago  I  mentioned  to  you,  it  was  pro 
bable  that  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  feather- 
ed tribe  owed  its  designs  and  variety  to  an  agency 
of  this  kind,  as  the  various  phenomena  attending 
the  growth  of  feathers  bear  such  a  strong  analogy 
to  many  of  the  vegetable  phenomena  :  since  then 
I  have  found,,  by  inspection,  that  these  little 
opaque  bodies  are  inclosed  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  feather. 

These,  and  numerous  other  results,  open  a  wide 
field  for  investigation  ;  but  several  circumstances 
have  induced  me  to  waive  the  inquiry  for  tlie 
present.  Nevertheless,  should  you  meet  with 
any  new  and  interesting  facts  in  America,  I  shall 
be  glad  if  you  will  send  me  a  detail  agreeably 
to  your  promise,  the  first  opportunity,  and  believe 
me  your's  truly, 

JOHN  BYWATER. 

Questions  for  naturalists  who  are  in  possession 
■yf  high  magnifying  glasses. 

What  vegetables  produce  the  most  animalcules? 

If  it  be  red  clover,  how  far  are  we  indebted  to 
that  particular  property  for  its  fertilizing  qual- 
ity.' 

What  composition  of  earth,  or  soil  contains  the 
■  nost  animalculs  ? 

W.  C. 


CRAB  OR  CROP  GRASS. 

Barnwell  Dist.  Duncansville,  27th  Jan.  1823. 

Dear  Sir, — In  No.  41  of  the  American  Farmer 
4th  volume,  page  327,  I  notice  the  request  of 
John  D.  Legare,  Esq.  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper,  to  state  what  method  has  been  pursued 
with  the  greatest  success,  for  obtaining  a  crop 
of  crab,  or  crop  glass,  when  cultivated  by  itself; 
at  what  time  the  ground  should  be  broken  up, 
and  what  attendance  is  necessary,  and  what  has 
been  the  produce. 

Having  made  two  little  experiments,  I  offer 
Ihem  to  you — probably  it  may  be  some  satisfac- 
tion to  your  correspondent.  My  object  was  to 
procure  a  crop  of  the  crow  foot  grass,  to  make 
hay.  I  had  a  small  piece  of  ground  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  (as  well  as  I  remember  about 
seven  eights  of  a  of  an  acre,)  it  was  good  pine 
land,  a  little  cow -penned,  but  not  rich;  this  ground 
■was ploughed,  then  ci'oss  ploughed,  and  harrowed 
over  nicely  ;  I  then  had  the  ground  laid  off,  across 
the  harrowing,  12  inches  asunder,  say  in  drills, 
with  what  we  term  a  bull  tongue  plough  ;  this  was 
done  in  the  latter  part  of  May  1821.  1  then  plant- 
ed, soon  after,  about  two  quarts  of  crow  foot  grass 
seed,  in  those  drills  :  and  then  covered  it ;  it  re- 
mained  some  time  in  the  ground,  so  long,  that 


I  began  to  think  this  experiment  would  fail  ;  I 
was  however  determined  to  see  the  issue.  Crab 
grass  came  up  very  thick,  but  very  little  of  the 
crow  foot ;  it  grew  well,  was  thick  and  high,  say 
an  average  of  three  feet,  no  attendance  was  giv 
en,  and  no  protection  save  a  good  fence — I  had  it 
cut  the  last  of  August,  or  early  in  September;  the 
reason  I  had  it  cut  so  soon  was,  that  I  was  unde 
the  impression  I  might  get  two  cuttings,  but  was 
disappointed,  hence  I  infer  (also  from  other  ex- 
periments) it  is  always  best  to  expect  one  crop 
only  from  the  ground,  without  it  should  be  such 
crops,  as  would  have  sufficient  time  to  mature 
after  the  reaping  of  the  former  ;  this  may  be 
supposed,  that  I  would  be  for  encourging,  or 
rather  advising  second  cropping;  if  the  ground  is 
grod  you  can  effect  two  crops,  if  not  you  can  make 
It  good  by  aplenty  of  manure,  which  is  easily  made 
by  attention,  and  without  attention,  nothing  will 
prosper.  1  have  a  little  digressed,  but  to  the  point ; 
this  grass  was  cut,  three  fourths  at  least  was  ci-ab 
grass,  the  balance  was  crow  foot ;  it  was  brought 
and  spread  thinly  before  my  door,  say  in  a  large 
yard,  it  received  the  sun  for  three  days  being  also 
frequently  turned,  it  received  the  dew  of  one  night 


rake,  (see  American  Farmer  3d  volume  page 
135,)  so  as  to  have  your  ground  as  near  as  possible 
treed  from  stubble  ;  let  your  ground  remain  in  this 
state  ;  it  wdl  be  perceived  all  this  can  be  effected 
by  ^the  20th  June,  if  the  seasons  be  favorable— 
you'll  then  have  time  for  a  full  crop  of  crab 
grass.  If  this  plan  was  pursued,  I  have  no  doubt 
you'd  not  only  obtain  a  full  crop  of  oats,  but  also 
about  3000  lb.  of'good  hay  pel  acre,  and  should  you 
deem  the  above  in  any  way  satisfactory  to  your 
correspondent,  you  can  dispose  of  it  in  any  way 
you  think  proper. 

I  am,  Sir  your's. 

Very  respectfully,  &c. 
^    ^  W.  R.  BULL. 

JOHN  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARMER. 

TO  DESTROY  VERMIN  ON  HOGS. 
HORSES  AND  SHEEP. 
In  vol.  4,  No.  48,  A  North  Carolina  farmer 
answers  the  enquiries,  respecting  vermin  on  hogs, 
only,  I  examined  it  and  thouglit  it  was  sufficiently  [which  were  propounded  in  vol.  3,  No.  47.  He 
cured  ;  had  it  housed,  and  six  days  after,  I  took  recom.nends  tar. — If  instead  of  tar  you  take 
two  fellows  with  me  and  weighed  it,  the  weight 'lamp  oil,  and  rub  it  on  when  the  hog  is  clean  it 
was  eight  hundred  weight  from  the  above  piece 'will  destroy  both  lice  and  knits.  Hogs  should 
of  ground  ;  I  believe  had  I  deferred  having  it  cut  ibe  kept  without  litter,  exrept  in  extreme  cold 
a  month  longer,  say  October,  it  would  have  been  weather,  when  clean  straw  should  be  furnished 
at  least  1000  lbs.  it  was  as  good  hay  and  as  bright 'twice  a  week.  In  summer  hogs  should  at  all  times 
a  colour  as  I  would  ever  desire  on  my  plantation,  have  water  where  they  can  wallow,  and  they  will 
In  the  year  1R22,  I  had  about  half  an  acre  ;  this  keep  on  a  coat  of  mud  so  as  to  prevent  fleas  or 
ground  was  ploughed,  and  cross  ploughed,  in  about  flies  from  being  troublesome. — The  same  Farmer 
February  ;  this  also  was  a  cow  pen,  but  not  well  j  requests  information  respecting  vermin  on  horses, 
manured  ;  nothing  more  than  the  ploughing  wasicattle  and  sheep.  For  horses — first  clean  your 
done,  no  seeding  whatever  ;  I  did  not  have  this  ;  stables  and  whitewash  every  part,  then  card  the 
piece  cut  until  October  ;  1  was  not  particular  in 'animal  and  brush  him  well  with  a  hand  brush, 
weighing  it,  but  believe   I  made  rather  more  in  |so  as  to  get  the  skin  clean — take  the  fat  of  boiled 


proportion,  than  the  year  previous  ;  it  is  my  opini 
on,  if  a  southern  planter  wishes  to  make  hay,  the 
crab  grass  is  the  best  he  can  turn  his  attention  to, 
and  I  agree  with  Mr.  L,  has  been  sadly  neglect- 
ed. If  any  gentleman  was  to  adopt  the  following 
plan,  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  would  succeed  be- 
yond his  expectations — let  him  have  two,  three, 
or  four  acres,  of  good  land  ;  let  him  have  it  broke 
up  well  in  January,  cr  early  in  February,  the 
former  best,  lay  his  ground  off  witli  a  smal! 
plough  18  inches  asunder,  manure  each  drill 
with  cotton  seed,  (fresh  from  the  house  Dest,  no 
danger  of  the  germinating  quality  of  said  seeds, 
affecting  the  crop,  as  the  frosts  will  check  all 
sprouts  of  the  cotton  seed,)  say  from  25  to  30 
bushels  per  acre,  then  plant  H  bushels  oats  per 
acre,  and  cover  both  at  the  same  time,  as  soon  as 
the  oats  will  bear  a  hoeing,  give  it;  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  after  plough  it  with  a  small  flake 
plough,  without  mould  boards,  this  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  a  hoeing,  inasmuch  that  it  would  not 
only  destroy  what  young  grass  or  weeds  may 
come,  but  it  pulverises,  and  hill  the  earth  nicely 
to  the  young  roots,  and  stalks  of  the  oats  ;  a  fort 
night  or  three  weeks  after,  repeat  the  same,  if 
the  ploughing  cannot  be  conveniently  done,  a 
hoeing  may  answer,  but  I'd  remark,  it  makes 
this  difference,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  more  ex- 
peditious, for  a  boy  and  horse  can  plough  at  any 
rate,  two  and  a  half  acres  of  oats,  18  inches  drills, 
ir.  a  day,  and  I  think  it  is  a  common  allowance  to 
give  a  hand  only  one  acre  of  oats  per  day,  as  a 
task,  or  day's  work,  I  have  never  given  more. 
In  the  second  place,  I  believe  ploughing  oats  will 
have  a  tendency  to  promote  agreatei'  yield;  this 
will  be  all  the  tillage  requisite  for  the  oat  crop ; 
as  soon  as  the  oats  is  ripe,  (and  let  the  planter  not 
wait  till  it  be  dead  ripe,)  have  it  cut,  and  have 
your  groiyid  as  soon  after  as  possible,  ploughed, 
and  cross  ploughed,  then  raked  with  a  horse 


bacon,  while  soft,  and  rub  it  all  over  with  the 
hand  or  hand  brush  ;  tie  him  short,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent his  turning  round  his  head  (or  he  will  lick 
the  fat  off),  litter  with  clean  straw  and  burn  it 
in  the  morning,  lead  the  horse  to  water  and  take 
-care  he  does'  not  roll — in  three  days  repeat  the 
rubbing,  with  the  same  precaution  asfo  tying  and 
'•oiling.  The  vermin  burrow  between  the  outer 
and  inner  skin,  eat  off  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
tliis  occasions  itching,  which  causes  the  animal 
to  rub  oif  his  hair  a;',ainst  trees  and  fences.  Clean- 
liness au'l  good  keeping  is  the  greatest  safeguard 
against  disease  and  vermin. 

With  respect  to  sheep,  nothing  can  be  done 
except  you  shear  them,  which  may  be  done  at 
any  season,  taking  care  to  keep  them  housed  in 
cold  weather  and  rain  ;  after  sliearing,  rub  them 
well  with  soft  soap  ;  they  will  be  clear  and  clean 
in  a  few  days.  If  the  vermin  adheres  to  the 
fleece,  take  a  flour  barrel  without  heads,  dig  a 
small  hole  in  the  ground,  put  in  tobacco  stems 
and  saw  dust,  set  it  on  fire,  ])lace  the  barrel  over 
the  hole  with  a  few  smooth  sticks  over  the  upper 
end  of  the  barrel,  and  spread  your  fleece  over  the 
sticks,  sheer  side  down,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
smoke  will  clear  off  every  species  of  vermin. 

Bucks  County,  dtli  March,  1823, 


QUERIES   RESPECTING    A    NEWLY   IV. 
VENTED  HEMP  BREAKER. 

Kcnanowen,  near  St.  Louis,  \ 
January  olst,  1823.     j 
Dear  Sir, 

Any  information  you  can  give  on  the  subject 
of  the  following  resolutions,  particularly  as  to  the 
price,  probable  bulk  and  weight  of  the  machine  ; 
where,  or  of  whom  to  be  had,  will  be  thankfully 
received. 
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"  Resolved,  that  the  committee  of  coiTespond- 
"ence  be  reijuested  to  ascertain  andrepoi't  to  this 
*'  Society  at  its  next  meeting,  all  the  correct 
.  "  information  they  can  obtain  respecting  the 
"machine  lately  invented  for  breaking  hemi;, 
"  of  which  some  description  has  been  published 
"  in  the  newspapers  :  and  that  they  correspond 
"in  the  name  of  the  Society,  with  the  members  of 
"  other  Agricultural  Societies,  or  such  others  as 
"  are  likely  to  give  them  information  on  the 
"  subject." 

As  a  member  of  the  above  named  committee, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  other  two  members,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  this  subject, 
although  I  am  aware  of  the  probability  that  the 
most  if  not  all  the  information  you  possess  on 
this  and  similar  subjects,  is  imparted  to  the  public 
through  the  means  of  the  American  Farmer. 
If,  however,  in  either  of  the  above  particulars 
you  can  afford  to  our  Society  any  information, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  your  valuable  journal, 
■we  hope  vcu  will  do   so — or  that   you  will  have 


NEW  OBJECTS  to  which  thk  farmer  may 

PROFITABLY    TURN    HIS    ATTENTION. 

More  than  once  we  have  spoken  of  the  profit 
less  monotony  which  marks  the  habits  of  most  of 
our  land  holders ;  they  go  on,  year  after  year,  cul- 
tivating the  same  two   or  three  articles,  with 

ariation  in  the  modes  of  tillage,  and  little  in  the 
price  of  the  commodities,  in  the  belief  that  other 
iiticles  may  be  brought  into  view,  and  that  their 
history,  culture,  and  uses  will  prove  entertaining 
even  though  they  may  not  be  profitable.  We  give 
below  some  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of  Tea- 
zles, a  very  curious  vegetable  production  used 
for  raising  the  nap  on  woollen  cloth,  and  for  which 
human  ingenuity  can  devise  no  artificial  substi- 
tute.— Edii.  Am.  Farmer. 

From  the  Statesman. 

CULTIVATION  OF  TEAZLES. 

As  the  season  is  approaching  when  the  spring 


the   goodness  to  direct  us  to  the   source  whence  planting  will  commence,  I  have  presumed  through 


such  intormation  may  be  obtained. 
I  am,  very  resptctfu  ly, 
Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 
WILL.  C.  CARR 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq^ 


the  medium  of  your  excellent  paper,  which  I 
observe  is  devoted  to  every  subject  that  can 
subserve  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist,  mer- 
chant, and  manufacturer,  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  former  to  the'  growth  of  the  cardicia 
jfuUauium,  or  fuller's  teazles. 

riiev  are  employed  for  raising  the  nap  on  wool-  

publication  the   Society  here  alludes.     But   he  len  cloth,  and  no  other  material  can  be  used  as  a  necessary  to  insure  a  producti'\-e  crop" 
hopes  ihe  publication  of  their  resolution  w,ll  call  substitute.     It  is  a  biennal  plant,  and  there   is'     Those  who  cultivate  them  in  this  country   sow 
forth     from    the    proprietor   of   the  machine  in;  some  uncertainty  in  obtaining  a  crop;  but  when  the  seed  in  beds  and  transplant  them  in  the  fall 
:„_    .1,,.  :„.■ ,.:„„  ,1.  ;,.„,]      ij„  i ''•-'planted  in  a  suitable  soil  and  properly  cultivated  '^' '  


The  Editor  does  not  know  to  what  particular 


should  be  well  harrowed  down  in  order  to  afford 
a  fine  state  of  mould  as  a  bed  for  tlie  seed." 

"  The  land  should  be  kept  clean  from  weeds, 
the  plants  should  be  hoed  out  so  as  to  leave  them- 
twelve  inches  apart,  and  have  them  well  earthed 
up.  When  tlic  blossoms  fall  the  plants  are  ripe 
and  in  a  state  to  be  cut  and  secured.  Tliey  should 
be  cut  with  about  nine  inches  of  stem,  and  tied 
up  111  handfuls  with  some  of  the  stems,  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  they  are  cut,  they 
should  be  put  into  a  dry  shed,  and  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  daily  in  clear  weather,  till  they 
become  perfectly  dry ;  they  should  then  be  sorted 
and  kept  in  a  dry  loft." 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  manner  of  rais- 
ing this  plant  in  England,  I  shall  offer  some  re- 
marks on  the  mode  of  cultivating  it  in  this  country. 

Those  who  cultivate  them  here,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently attentive  to  the  quality  of  the  seed.  In- 
stead of  taking  it  from  fine  heads,  that  have  been 
permitted  to  ripen,  they  collect  it  promiscuously 
from  those  that  have  been  collected  for  sale.  As 
the  teazle  is  cut  for  use  when  the  blossom  falls 
before  the  seed  is  ripe,  the  plants  cannot  be  so 
vigorous  as  when  taken  from  those  heads  which 
have  been  permitted  to  ripen. 

The  choosing  of  a  genial  soil,  and  situation, 
together  with  keeping  the|  crop  clean  from 
weeds,  by  good  hoeing,  is  generally  neglected  by 
our  farmers  ;  all  of  which  appearto  be  essentially 


question,  the  information  dt^ired.  He  begs  the 
faior  of  his  subscribers  to  call  to  the  subject  the 
attention  of  any  person  who  may  be  likely  to 
possess  the  means  of  answering  the  inquiries 
In  the  mean  time,  he  has  written  to  a  distinguish 
ed  publick  spirited  agriculturist  of  New  York, 
■who  is  joint  proprietor  of  a  flax  breaking  machine, 
and  the  hope  is  entertained  that  from  him  a  com- 
munication will  be  received,  which  maybe  valua- 
ble to  a  great  number  of  our  friends  in  the  west, 
■who  are  turning  thtir  attention  to  the  culture  of 
hemp  and  flax. — Fdit.  Am.  Farmer. 

From  the  last  J^ovember  number  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Farmer's  Magazine. 
A     SUBSTITUTE     FOR     DRILLING,      BY 

MEANS  OF  A  BLOCK  PLOUGH. 
Sir, 

Having  first  read,  in  your  22d  volume,  an 
account  of  dibbling  com  as  a  substitute  for  drill- 
ing, it  may  be  of  some  use  to  inform  you,  that  I 
have,  for  several  years  past,  put  in  my  wheat 
crops  with  what  I  call  a  block  plough  ;  making 
three  seed  furrows  with  one  horse  at  the  interval 
of  nine  inches,  and  making  the  ridges  so  sharp 
that,  upon  the  bush  harrowi'^g  which  follows,  all 
the  seed  inevitably  falls  into  the  furrow,  and  the 
land  has  the  appearance  of  being  sown  with  the 
most  perfect  and  accurate  drill;  I  can  sow,  in 
thism  nner,  four  or  five  aciesa  day  in  clay  lands 
and  wet  seasons,  when  the  drill  will  not  act.  My 
insti-ument  is  an  equi-angular  triangle  of  about 
30  inches  to  a  side,  with  cast  iron  scuflier  teeth, 
and  wooden  blocks  slipped  over  them.  The 
■whole  expense  of  the  instrument  does  not  exceed 
20  shillin;_,s.  The  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  after 
the  whole  field  is  ribbed  with  the  block  plough 
It  is  tl.e  most  simple,  rapid,  economical,  and  use- 
ful iaiplement  in  husbandry  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  S. 


In  the  year  1823,  there  will  be  six  eclipses, 
namely  four  of  the  sun  and  two  of  the  moon  ;  one 
of  the  former,  and  both  of  the  latter  will  be  visi- 
ble in  this  coimcry,  those  of  the  moon  being  to- 
tal and  very  large. 


the  chance  is  three  to  one  in  favour  of  a  success 
ful  result.  The  crop',  in  England  is  sometimes 
fourteen  or  move  packs  to  the  acre,  and  at  other 
times  scarcely  any.  When  cut  they  are  sorted 
into  three  different  kinds — into  kings,  middlings, 
and  scrubs — they  are  then  made  into  packs,  the 
kings  containing  nine  thousand,  the  middlings 
twenty,  the  third  or  scrubs,  are  not  considered 
as  of  any  value. 

The  demand  for  teazles  in  this  country  is  al- 
ready considerable,  and  is  daily  increasing.  Some 
manufacturers  are  now  consuming  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  per  annum.  Supposing 
that  ten  packs  were  the  produce  of  an  acre  of 
land,  and  the  market  price  were  only  twenty-five 
cents  per  hundred,  the  cultivator  would  realize 
from  the  acre  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  dol- 
lars fifty  cents,  deduct  from  this  for  rent,  labour, 
&c.  and  it  will  be  seen  that  no  other  crop  can 
prove  so  profitable  to  the  farmer. 

"  The  soils  most  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this 
plant,  are  thnse  of  the  more  strong  and  deep 
kinds  ;  but  which  are  not  too  rich,  as  loamy  clays 
and  such  as  have  strong  marly  bottoms,  and  are 
fit  for  the  growth  of  wheat  crops." 

"The most  favorable  situations  are  those  that 
are  rather  elevated,  open,  and  incline  a  little  to 
the  south  ;  and  the  higher  grounds,  particularly 
where  the  country  is  inclosed,  are  the  most  ad- 
vantagcou: 


This  system  is  highly  objectionable,  and  is  no 
doubt  the  principal  cause  of  the  frequent  failure 
of  the  crop.  The  growth  of  the  plants  is  check- 
ed by  being  transplanted,  the  roots  will  not  de- 
scend to  the  same  depth  in  the  soil,  and  the  winter 
comes  on  before  they  have  recovered  their  pris- 
tine vigour;  hence  the  cause  of  the  plants  being 
destroyed  ;  either  partially  or  altogether  during 
the  winter  season.  , 

Last  year  our  cnop  was  generally  destroyed, 
and  had  not  a  supply  been  obtained  from  England 
the  woollen  manufacturers  would  have  been  much 
injured.  In  that  country  the  crop  is  usually  more 
or  less  productive,  but  owing  to  the  moisture  of 
the  climate,  is  of  little  value.  This  was  peculi 
avly  the  case  with  that  of  the  year  18'J2.  When 
the  crop  failed  here  last  summer,  manufacturers 
and  merchants  imported  to  supply  the  demand, 
but  most  that  were  brought  in,  having  been 
bought  there  by  persons  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  article,  the  damaged  teazles  of  the  crop 
of  1822  were  sent  out,  which  have  proved  a  dead 
loss  to  the  manufacturers  who  purchased  them. 
I  have  seen  only  one  lot  that  can  be  considered  a 
prime  article,  and  those  were  bought  of  Messrs* 
Divie  Bethune  &  Co. 

As  this  country  appears  to  be  destined  to  be- 
come the  seat  of  manufacturers,  it  would  be  well 
for  our  agricultuiibts  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  raising  of  such  crops  as  will  supply  the  new 
demands   thereby   created.       It    would    require 


"  For  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  where  it  more  than  sixteen  thousand  acres  to  raise  all  tiiat 
isalea,  it  should  be  ploughed  up  deeply  in  the|is  wanting  for  the  present  woollen  establishments, 


early  part  of  the  year ;  and  where  it  is  inclined 
to  moisture,  it  should  be  executed  in  narrow 
ridges  of  not  moiethan  three  bouts  each." 

"  In  the  providing  seerl  it  should  be  constantlv 
taken  from  sucli  plants  as  are  the  most  perfect  ot 
their  kind,  anil  the  most  productive  in  heads.  It 
should  be  suffered  to  remain  till  it  becomes  per- 
fectly ripened,  and  be  used  while  fresh." 

"  From  one  to  two  pecks  are  sufficient  for  an 
acre,  some  use  three." 

"  The  crop  -should  be  put  in  as  early  as  the 
pring  will  permit.  The  common  method  is  to 
broadcast,  it  being  sown  after  the  manner  that 
is  practised  for  turnips.    Before  sowing,  the  land 


and  thej  demand  will  be  annually  increasing. 
Should  you  consider  this  article  worthy  an  in- 
sertion, it  may  encourage  me  to  send  you  other 
essays  relative  to  the  raising  of  articles  now  im- 
ported. 

A  MANUFACTURER 

of  Columbia  County. 


The  exports  from  the  Ci  ■,  of  Cinr.Snnati  alone, 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  th .  fall  a;id  winter  of 
1S21 — 22,  are  stated  to  have  a-.nounted,  f  )r  tiiree 
articles  only  (flour,  pork,  and  whiskey,)  to  the 
value  of  ;^300,00Q. 
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AMERICAN  FAllMElt, 


FROM  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FAKMER. 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  pa- 
per ever  since  its  commencement,  and  1  now  be- 
gin to  think  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  make  a 
communication  to  you,  which  I  believe  will  be 
beneficial  to  my  agricultural  brethren,  and  if  you 
are  of  the  same  opinion,  you  will  please  to  pub- 
lish it,  or  such  part  of  it,  as  you  see  cause. 

The  subject  which  1  propose,  is  that  of  the 
more  extensive  cultivation  of  Oats.  Various  are 
the  kinds  of  oats.  The  Barley  or  Scotch  oats,  so 
called,  I  have  cultivated,  but  not  with  very  great 
success  ;■  their  weight  is  generally  about  42  lbs. 
pe!'  bushel. — I  have  seldom  been  able  to  raise 
more  than  from  20  to  25  bushels  per  acre  The 
black  oats  I  have  cultivated  ;  their  weight  is 
about  36  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  produce  about  as 
many  bushels  per  acre  as  the  barley  or  Scotch 
oats.  The  greatest  objection  I  have  to  the  bar- 
ley or  Scotch  oats,  is,  that  they  must  be  har- 
vested suddenly  after  they  are  fit,  in  order  to 
prevent  waste.  The  common  oats  which  are 
raised,  I  consider  preferable.  My  average  crop 
of  late  years  has  been  fi'om  40  to  50  bushels  per 
acre,  and  in  one  instance  65  bushels  per  acre. 

I  make  oats  prii^cipally,  and  generally  speak- 
ing, my  first  crop  in  the  line  of  a  rotation  of 
crops.  I  break  up  the  piece  intenaed  for  this 
crop  in  the  fall,  if  possible,  and  m  the  spring 
cross  plough  and  harrow  thoroughly  before  I  sow 
my  grain  ;  then  harrow  again  until  the  turf  is 
well  pulverized  ;  then  sow  ten  bushels  of  clover 
seed  chaff  per  pcre,  and  roll  it  in.  As  soon 
as  tlie  grain  is  harvested,  and  the  young  clo- 
ver has  received  its  growth,  I  plough  it  in. — 
This  clover  with  the  stubble,  is  about  equal  to 
a  common  dressing  of  compost  manure.  In  the 
fall  plough,  in  the  spring  I  cross  plough,  after 
taking  from  my  compost  heap  thirty  loads  per 
acre,  which  are  carefully  spread.  The  lot  tlien 
being  well  h-arrowed  and  fuiTowed  is  ready  for 
planting,  either  with  corn,  potatoes,  or  turnips. 
This  is  my  second  crop.  For  my  third  crop  1 
again  sow  wheat,  peas,  flax,  oats,  &c.  and  stock 
the  lot  down  with  herds  grass  and  red  top,  which 
I  believe  make  the  best  of  hay.  i  let  the  lot  re- 
main in  grass  three  years  Thus  you  will  ob- 
serve I  till  three  years,  and  mow  or  pasture  three 
years.  My  first  and  third  crop  is  principally 
oats. 

I  have  frequently  been  told  that  oats  and  corn 
were  very  impoverishing  crops  ;  but  1  find  no 
dilhculty  in  enriching  my  land  as  above  stated. 
Ten  years  ago  my  average  crop  of  corn  was  from 
30  to  40  bushels  per  acre  But  in  passing  over  a 
lot  the  second  time  which  was  managed  as  above 
in  the  summer  of  1821,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
harvesting  96  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  re- 
ceived the  Society's  premium.  My  oUier  crops 
have  advanced  in  :ibout  the  same  proportion. 

The  inquiry  will  naturally  be  made,  what  I 
do  with  my  oats.*  Well,  sir,  after  I  have  reserv- 
ed for  my  stock  and  for  seed,  I  take  the  remain- 
der to  my  mill  and  manufacture  them  into  fiour 
and  meal.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  oats 
are  kiln  dried,  then  hulled  about  as  clean  as  rice, 
then  ground,  and  bolted  or  silted,  as  the  case 
may  be.  That  which  I  bolt  is  calculated  to  be 
mixed  with  the  wheat  flour  for  bread  ;  in  which 
case  the  oat  flour  being  kiln  dried,  must  be  scald- 
ed before  it  is  mixed  with  the  wheat  flour,  oth- 
erwise the  bread  will  be  too  dry.  Good  oat  fiour 
prepared  as  above,  mixed  with  wheat  flour,  hall 
and  half,  will  make  as  light  and  pleasant  bread 
as  common  country  wheat  flour,  and  it  will  trou- 
ble good  judges  of  bread  to  tell  it  from  clearflour 
bread.  Again,  it  is  excellent  to  make  butter- 
cake,  by  the  Yankees  called  slapjacks.  The 
oat  meal  is  calculated  for  puddings,  and  is  a  sub. 


stitute  for  rye  meal  to  mix  with  corn  meal  for 
bread,  or  with  rye  meal  for  bread.  In  either  case 
the  oat  meal  must  be  scalded  before  it  is  mixed. 

Thus,  after  supplying  my  family,  the  remain- 
der is  for  market.  The  oat  flour  I  have  general- 
ly sold  in  Boston  and  New  York  to  the  druggists. 
The  meal  is  also  purchased  by  the  druggists. 
I  have  generally  sold  them  oat  flour  for  from 
four  to  five  dollars  per  hundred,  and  the  meal 
fi'om  three  fifty  to  four  fifty,  which  is,  by  them,  re- 
tailedas  medicine,  from  twelve  to  twenty  cents 
per  pound. 

The  meal  is  frequently  bought  by  foreigners 
by  the  barrel  or  hundred,  for  family  use.  The 
sale  of  oat  meal  is  at  present  rather  limited;  the 
reason  is  that  but  very  few  people  in  thiscountrv 
save  foreigners,  are  acquainted,  with  the  use  of 
it,  except  for  medicine.  Foreigners  generally 
prefer  oat  meal  to  flour.  I  really  hopeboth  for  oar 
health,  and  the  interest  of  agriculture,  that  the 
time  is  net  far  distant,  when  oat  flour  or  meal  will 
be  used  in  every  family  for  food. 

Much  may  be  said  as  to  the  value  of  this  arf-cle 
as  medicine,  as  well  as  for  food.  It  has  been  a 
common  article  for  food  iu  Scotland  and  Ireland 
for  many  years.  Seldom,  if  ever,  an  English, 
Scotch,  or  Irish  vesiel  sailed  without  a  supply  of 
oat  meal;  and  I  may  say  it  would  be  well  for 
every  commander  of  an  American  vessel,  in  mak- 
ing up  his  order  for  ship  stores,  to  include  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  ot  oat  meal  or  flour  for  his  voyage. 

As  I  a»'  one  of  the  homespun  family,  and  wish 
for  information,  I  hope  these  few  remarks  will 
draw  something  from  more  able  writers. 

1  will,  when  I  have  leisure,  inform  thepublick, 
through  your  paper,  more  particularly,  as  to  the 
process  of  hulling  oats  and  preparing  the  flour 
and  meal,  as  well  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
mill  and  kiln.  HENRY  STEVENS. 

Barnct,  Ferment,  Feb.  1823. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

NEW    METHOD    OF    PROPAGATING. 

Extract  to  the  Editor,  dated    Georgetown   Post 
Office,  \5th  March,  1823. 

I  have  broken  open  this  letter  to  give  you 
a  piece  of  information  that  I  think  invaluable. — 
Mr.  Hiel  Peck,  who  has  ever  since  I  have  known 
him,  been  an  excellent  horticulturist,  has  just 
informed  me,  that  a  German  taught  him  to  plant 
the  cuttings  of  grape  vines,  in  the  following 
manner.  Take  a  cutting  of  three  eyes,  and  make 
a  place  by  removing  the  earth,  the  same  as  you 
would  to  plant  Indian  corn  in  a  hill,  and  lay  in 
two  cuttings,  flat  at  the  bottom,  of  thi;ee  eyes 
each,  and  cover  them  in  the  same  manner,  as 
you  would  corn;  and  out  of  a  considerable  number 
that  he  planted  in  a  border,  scarcely  one  failed. 
His  information  he  got  from  a  German  who  in- 
formed him,  it  was  the  manner  in  which  his 
father  plar.ted  the  cuttings. 

If  three  eyes  will  answer,  lean  see  no  reason 
why  two  may  not  do  as  well.  As  I  have  sold 
a  considerable  number  of  cuttings  this  season, 
and  being  anxious  that  those  who  purchased, 
should  succeed  in  their  attempt  at  propagating 
the  vine,  I  will  thank  you  to  recommend  to  the 
different  newspapers,  to  give  this  publicity.  If 
it  succeeds,  a  cutting  of  5  or  6  eyes  or  buds,  will 
make  two — and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they 
may  not  grow,  better  than  in  any  other  way.  I 
shall  try  it  this  season  by  planting  one  cutting  in 
the  usual  way,  and  another  in  this  manner,  in  the 
same  place  ;  if  they  both  grow,  one  may  be  re- 
moved. 

JOHN  ADLUM. 

CULTIVATION  OK  GRAPES. 
The  Grape  Vine  not  blooming  till  the  greatest 
danger  froin  frosts  are  over,  and  the  fruit  ripen- 


ing at  a  time  when  the  seasons  are  generally  very 
hot  and  dry,  and  fevers  predominant,  makes  it  a 
desirable  fruit  to  cultiv.ite.  Many  persons  hav- 
ing a  notion  that  the  tender  kinds  of  grapes  will  not 
succeed  out  of  the  city,  and  the  writer  of  this 
knowing  that  even  in  the  city  they  do  not  all  suc- 
ceed without  covering  over  the  tops  with  earth, 
which  is  troublesome,  and  not  calculated  for  very 
large  vines,  which  can  not  be  bent  down  to  the 
ground,  and  also,  as  very  large  wood  is  cut  off  in. 
some  of  the  tender  kinds,  in  very  severe  winters, 
I  would  suggest  the  following  modes,  viz  : — In- 
stead of  raising  by  cuttings,  purchase  of  some  of 
the  farmers  some  healthy  strong  vines,  of  not 
less  than  half  an  inch  diameter,  nor  more  if  pos- 
sible, than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  near  the  sur 
face  of  the  ground  of  our  common  native  grapes, 
and  then  obtain  cuttings  of  such  fine  kinds  as 
may  be  the  most  desirable  to  propagate,  and  in- 
graft them  near  the  surface*  of  the  s. round  in  thc- 
mode  called  whip  grafting,^  which  is  to  unite  the 
bark  exactly  on  each  side  of  the  graft  and  stock. 
Now,  as  the  fine  pores  or  vessels  through  which 
the  sap  flows,  whether  the  sap  be  collected  front 
the  earth  or  atmosphere,  must  refine  it  more  if  a, 
cutting  be  engrafted  on  another  stock,  than  if  it; 
drew  its  supply  immediately  from  the  earth  or  at- 
mosphere— therefore,  it  is  presumed,  that  this, 
mode  of  propagation  would  bring  the  fruit  to  A& 
great  perfection  as  respects  the  flavour,  as  any 
advantages  of  soil  could  do  in  Europe.  I  mentioa 
this  circumstance  because  our  native  grapes 
sometimes  are  found  in  moist  situations,  near  runs 
or  creeks,  growing  very  vigorously.  But  any  ad- 
vantage obtained  in  graiting,  as  respects  the  fla- 
vour of  the  fruit,  would  be  of  no  consequence 
without  this  mode  had  a  tendency  to  ripen  the 
wood  better,  and  thereby  enable  it  to  withstand 
the  severity  of  the  winter  following.  This,  I  have 
an  idea,  grafting  will  effect.  If  it  does  not,  by  tak  • 
ing  oh'  a  few  cylinders  of  Bark,  of  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  diameter,  (not  more)  when  the  sap  runs 
freely  in  April,  it  -will,  probably,  check  the  sap 
sufficiently  for  that  purpose,  and  it  the  vines  seem 
to  bleed  consideraoly  after  th^  operation,  take 
some  finely  grated  old  cheese,  and  finely  powder- 
ed quick  lime,  and  make  them  up  into  a  paste, 
and  cover  the  parts  therewith. — (Now  is  the 
time  to  take  up  native  vines  for  experiments,  ob- 
serving to  get  them  with  all  the  roots  uninjured  if 
possible.) 


*  '1  wo  days  hack  I  ingrafted  a  large  vine  for  c 
Citizen,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  in  the 
branches,  pvtting  in  7  graft  % — rjhether  it  \i<ill.iuc- 
ceed,  it  remains  to  be  ascertained.  Most  of  the 
grafts  had  left  above  them  2  buds  on  the  branch  1$ 
convey  the  aaji  better. 

f  .A  s/iecimen  of  this  mode  of  grafting  accom/ia 
nies  this,  and  will  be  seen  by  unlyifig  it.  One  fiarl 
of  stiff  Clay — 07ie  of  Eoain — one  of  fine  Sand — 
and  one  of  Horse  JDung,  for  plastering  round  the 
Grafts ;  and  coarse  soft  twine,  well  waxed  with- 
Bees  wax,  for  tying  iifi  the  Grafts. — phil.  pap. 
-         ^o>m 

The  following  paragraphs  are  selected  from  a 
British  review  of  a  recent  "  Journal  of  a  Horti- 
cultural Tour  through  Holland,  the  Netherlands, 
and  a  part  of  France,"  by  two  Scottish  gentle- 
men. 

"  The  greatest  novelty  in  Brussels,  to  our  tour- 
ists, was  the  Frog-murket ;  and  as  we  do  not 
recollect  seeing  it  described  in  any  other  book  of 
travels,  we  will  extract  the  entire  description, 
with  all  its  decorative  Scotticisms,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  our  readers : 

'  In  a  lane  hard  by  the  green  and  fruit-stalls,  we 
fell  in  with  the  Frog-market,  which  was  a  novel- 
ty to  us.  The  animals  are  brought  alive  in  pails 
and  c«insj  and  are  add  by  tale/    The  frog-wonae.ft- 
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are  arraiieed  on  forms  like  the  oy=,ter-men  in  | 
the  Edinbuig  fish-market,  and.  like  them,  they 
nrepare  the  article  for  the  purchaser  on  the 
sDot-  as  the  oysterwoman  dexterously  opens  the 
shells  with  her  £-«//»,  the  frog-woman  shows  no 
less  adroitness,  aUhoii;^h  more  barbarity,  in  the 
•xercise  of  her  scissors  :  with  these  she  clips  oft 
the  hind  limbs  (being  the  only  parts  used,)  flay- 
ing  them  at  the  same  time  with  great  rapidity, 
and  sticking  them  on  wooden  skewers.  Many 
hundreds  of  the  bodies  of  the  frogs,  thus  cruelly 
mangled,  were  crawling  in  the  kennel,  or  lying  in 
heaps,  tillthey  should  be  carried  off  in  the  dust 

*'"«' We  may  mention,  that  the  species  thus  used 
asfood(Ranafsc«/e«fa)  has  never  been  observed 
native  of  Scotland,  though  it  is  marked 


by  us  as  a  n_  ,,      - , 

in  natural  history  works  as  a  British  species. 
is  generally  larger,  and  more  arched  on  the  back, 
than  our  common  frog  (Rana  /em/wrdria  ;)  and 
thecolour  is  rather  green,  while  ours  is  rather 
yellow.  We  noticed,  however,  many  specimens, 
perhaps  males,  marked  longitudinally  over  the 
back  with  three  faint  yellow  lin«s." 

♦'Our  worthy  Caledonians  do  not  inform  us 
■whether  they  ventured  totaste  a  pasty  made  with 
these  hind  quarters,  after  the  scene  they  witness- 
ed. For  our  own  parts,  having  been  accustom- 
cd'to  contemplate  nearly  as  much  cruelty  prac- 
tised by  the  females  who  sell  and  skin  iiite  eels  in 
I.,ondon,  we  were  easily  prevailed  on  to  partake  of 
a  frog  pasty  in  Paris  ;  and,  in  common  with  se- 
veral of  our  countrymen  who  tasted  it  at  the  same 
table,  we  pronounced  it  to  be,  decidedly,  the  best 
of  the  French  dishes.  Frogs,  however,  ->.re  ex- 
pensive, and  a  raiity  even  in  Paris  ;  and  are  only 
seen  at  the  tables  of  the  opulent  " 


by    the    friends    of    domessic   economy.      Mr. 
Cocke's  hog  has  not  been  raised  in  a  stye  ;  but 
luring  the  summer  months  was  subsisted  exclu 
sively  on  clover.     The  brother  of  Mr.  C's.  fint 
hog  was  killed  at  15  months  old,  and  weighed 
55,  not  having  been  raised  in  a  stye--any  gen 
tlemaii  wishing  to  be  supplied  with  a  pig  ot  this 
fine  breed  will  be  furnished  by  Mr.  C.     The  wri- 
ter of  this  article  cannot   forbear  the  expression 
of  a  wish,  that  Mr.  C.  will  make,  thro'  the  me- 
dium of  the  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  a  communication   of  his  method  of 
raising  hogs. 

^■f  m^  ■ 
GREAT  CROP. 
Messrs,  J.  and  M.  Pratt,  of  Eaton,  Madison 
county,  N.  Y.  raised  the  present  year,  from  three 
acres  of  ground,  the  astonishing  quantity  of  four 
hundred  and  ninety  four  and  a  half  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn  ;  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty two  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre. 

$7=  Should  like  to  see  the  vouchers  !  ! 

Edit.  Am.  Farmer. 


l)ot,  Viscount  Lisle,  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
leirs  of  Lord  Berkley  on  the  other.  The  suit 
was  instituted  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
■klward  IV.  and  was  still  pending  in  the  reign  of 
iames  I.  at  which  time  a  compromise  took  place 
letween  the  parties — thus  embracing  a  period  of 
120  years! 

Court  of  King's  Bench,  Jan.  4.— Blair  and 
..Another  v.  Thorn. — This  was  an  action  by 
Messrs.  Blair  and  Plimpton,  seedsmen,  against  a 
farmerof  Essex,  to  recover  £l3  10s.  being  the 
price  of  vye-seed  sold  in  April,  1820,  by  sample, 
rhe  defence  was  that  the  seed  was  entirely  val- 
ueless, not  a  blade  of  grass  having  arisen  from 
the  land  where  it  was  sown,  and  that  it  had 
been  bought  as  seed  then  coming  in  a  hoy  from 
l^gnt — Verdict  for  the  defendant. 


NATIVE  RACE  OF  CATTLE. 

•  Mi->  Asa  Rice,  jun.  of  Shrewsbury,  in  Wor 
cester  county,  (Mass.)  has  brought  to  the  Brigh- 
ton Market  the  following  cattle,  all  of  his  own 
raising  and  fatting,  weighing,  after  being  slaugh- 
tered, as  follows : 

A  Steer,  4  years  old,  Feb.  10,  1821,  slaugh-     lbs. 
teredonthe  11th  October,  same  year,       1519 
Slaughtered  Feb.  2,  a  Steer,  4   years  old, 

the  12th  April,  1581 

Slaughtered  Feb.  2,  A  Cow  13  years  old 

last  spring,  1091 

Slau.'iuered  Feb.  2,  A  Heifer,  3  years  old 

14''.  h  May,  911 

These  cattle  were  wholly  of  native  breed. — 
The  steers  were  weaned  at  12  weeks  old,  and 
fed  with  nothing  but  hay  and  grass  until  they  en- 
tered their  fifth  year.  The  Cow  brought  a  calf 
.at  two  years  old,  and  every  year  since  but  the 
last.  She  was  milked  last  winter,  turned  out  in 
the  spring,  thin  in  flesh,  and  began  mealing  the 
1st  of  October  last.  The  Heifer  brought  a  calf 
at  two  years  old,  and  another  last  spring;  and 
■was  dried  the  last  of  July,  and  turned  out,  as 
thin  as  any  other  cow,  and  was  fattened  on  ac- 
«ount  of  a  blemish  which  would  eventually  have 
foiled  her. 


THE  NEWLY  IMPORTED  AMERICAN 

HORSES. 
The  public  were  informed  of  tiie-speed  of  two 
American  trotters,,  the.property  of  Mr.  Aldridge, 
some  months  ago,  and  it  seems  two  others  late- 
ly arrived,  are  superior  in  speed,  and  equal  to 
17  miles  in  pne  kour.  They  are  the  property  ot 
a  gentleman  named  Beningborough ;  one  of  them 
was  matched  to  do  eight  miles  in  half  an  hour  on 
the  Cambridge  voad  on  Thursday,  and  to  carry 
11  stone.  The  horse  is  an  iron  gray,  rat-tailed, 
and  is  16  hands  high.  The  match  was  for  100 
sovereigns  at  a  week's  notice,  and  the  horse  did 
the  first  mile  in  three  minutes  30  seconds  ;  the 
second,  three  minutes  29  sec. ;  third,  three  min- 
utes 26  sec. ;  faurth,  three  min.  36  ;  fifth,  three 
min.  32  ;  sixth,  three  min.  50  ;  seventh,  three 
min.  40  ;  and  eighth,  three  min.  52  ;  making  in 
the  whole,  28  minutes  and  55  seconds.  The 
horse  broke  once  in  the  sixth  mile.  The  other 
horse  was  matched  to  trot  17  miles  in  one  hour, 
for  200  sovereigns,  on  the  same  road. 

Glasgow  Herald. 


From  the  Richmond,  Fa.  Compiler. 
Messrs.  Editors, 

The  following  are  the  weight  and  dimensions 
•f  a  hog  raised  by  Mr.  Bowler  F.  Cocke  of 
Corles  Neck,  in  this  county.  Gross  weight,  710 
pounds,  net  weight  630  ;  length  7  feet  8  inches 
height  3  feet  4j  inches — weight  of  one  ham  78 
lbs.;  shoulder  85  lbs.;  middling  86  do.  ;  head 
54  do.  32  months  old. 

This  hog,  tiiough  mt  so  large  as  the  Mammoth 
hog  lately  the  subject  of  a  paragraph  in  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  yet  deserves  to  be  noticed 


A  match  of  rather  a  novel  nature  was  lately 
made  oetwixt  two  gentlemen  of  this  city,  which 
was  decided  on  Saturday,  on  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  roads,  near  VVestcraigs.  A  young  wo- 
man from  the  neighbourhood  of  Queensberry 
was  to  run  fifteen  miles  against  any  Lanarkshire 
man.  A  lad  turned  out,  in  honor  of  the  country, 
from  Dalserf.  Fer  the  first  eight  miles  the  lady 
took  the  lead,  and  finished  them  within  the  hour, 
but  at  this  point  her  opponent,  who  had  hitherto 
courteously  kept  in  the  rear,  shot  past.  Upon 
this  she  made  a  great  effort,  and  resumed  her  po 
sition  in  front ;  but,  being  again  passed,  the  poor 
woman  fell  down  in  such  distress  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  backed  her  lost  ail  sight  of  his  bet  in 
the  apprehension  he  had  for  her  life.  The  lad 
continued  at  an  unnecessarily  quick  pace,  and 
completed  the  fifteen  miles  in  seven  minutes 
within  the  two  hours,  having  run  the  last  mile  in 
five  minutes.  He  had  previously  declared  that 
if  he  was  beat  by  a  woman,  he  would  never  again 
revisit  his  paternal  mansion. — ibid. 


The  longest  law-suH  which  ever  took  place  in 
England,  or  inj  e  .  h-  any  part  of  the  woiM,  a'-ose 
in  a  iiti!.;>iteil  iiue'A.r.^,  'isyjecting  certain  po'.s.  - 
sions  near  VVotton-un  ter-Edge,  in  the  county  ot 
Gloucester,  between  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Tal- 


HOUSEHOULD  SERVANTS,    IN    THE 

REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 
Servants  in  the  sixteenth  century,  were  held 
in  a  greater  degree  of  subjection  than  they  are 
in  the  present  ;  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
very  curious  list  of  penalties  kept  by  the  ances- 
tors of  an  English  Baronet,  1565 — 6,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  the  respective  duties  of  the 
Household  Servants. 

I.  That  no  seruant  be  absent  from  praier,  at 
morning  or  euening,  without  a  lawful  excuse,  to 
be  alleged  within  one  day  after,  vpon  paine  to 
forfiet  for  euery  tyme,  2rf. 

II.  That  none  swear  anie  othe  upon  paine  for 
euery  one,  Xd. 

III.  That  no  man  leaue  anie  doore  open  that 
he  findeth  shut,  without  there  bee  cause  vpon 
paine  for  every  tyme.  Id. 

IV.  That  none  of  the  men  be  in  bed  from 
Our  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  after  6  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning  ;  nor  out  of  his  bed,  after 
10  of  the  clock  at  night  :  nor  from  Michaelmas 
to  Our  Lady-day,  in  bed  after  7  in  the  morning, 
nor  out  after  9  at  night,  without  reasonable  cause 
on  paine  of  2d. 

V.  That  no  man's  bed  be  vnmade,  nor  fire  or 
candle  box  vncleane,  after  8  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning,  on  paine  of  Id. 

VI.  That  no  man  commit  any  nuisance  within 
any  of  the  Courts,  vpon  paine  of  eury  tyme  it 
shall  be  proued,  \d. 

VII.  That  no  man  teach  anie  of  the  children 
any  vnhonest  speeche,  on  paine  of  id. 

VIII.  That  no  man  wai' e  at  the  table  with- 
out a  trencher  in  his  hand,  except  it  be  vpon 
some  good  cause,  on  paine  of  Id. 

IX.  That  no  man  appointed  to  wait  at  my  ta- 
ble bee  absent  at  meale,  without  reasonable 
cause,  on  paine  of  Id. 

X.  If  aine  man  breake  a  glasse,  hee  shall  aun- 
swer  the  price  thereof  out  of  his  wages  :  and  if 
it  bee  not  known- who  breake  it,  the  butler  shall 
pay  for  it,  on  paine  of  Vid. 

XI.  The  table  must  be  couerred  halfe  an 
houer  before  11  at  dinner,  at  6  at  supper,  or  be- 
fore on  paine  of  2d. 

XII.  That  meate  be  readie  at  11  or  before  at 
dinner,  and  6,  or  before,  at  supper,  on  paine  of 
6rf. 

XIII.  That  none  bee  absent,  without  leave  or 
good  cause,  the  whole  day,  or  anie  part  of  it,  on 
paine  of  id. 

XIV.  That  no  man  strike  his  fellow  on  paine 
of  losse  of  service  ;  nor  reuile  or  threaten,  or 
provoke  one  another  to  strike,  on  paine  of  I2d. 

XV.  That  no  man  come  to  the  kitchen  with- 
out reasonable  cause  on  paine  of  Id.  and  the  cook 
'i  lie  wise  forfeit  Id. 

XVI.  That  none  toy  with  the  maids,  on  paiile 
of  id. 
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XVII  That  no  man  weave  foule  shirt  on  Sun 
daie,  nor  broken  hose  or  shooes,  or  doublett 
without  buttons,  on  paine  of  Id. 

XVIII.  That  when  anie  stranger  goeth  hence, 
the  chamber  be  dressed  vp  againe  within  4  hours 
after,  on  paiiic  o!  Id. 

XIX.  That  the  hall  be  made  cleane  euery 
daie,  by  eight  in  the  winter,  and  seaun  in  the 
summer,  on  paine  of  him  that  should  doe  it.  Id. 

XX.  That  the  court-gate  be  shut  each  meale, 
and  not  opened  during  dinner  and  supper,  with 
out  just  cause,  on  paine  the  porter  to  forfeit  for 
cuery  tyme  Id, 

XXI.  That  all  stayrs  in  the  house,  and  other 
rooms  that  need  shall  require,  bee  made  cleane 
on  Frydaie  after  dinner,  on  paine  of  forfeyture  of 
cuery  one  whom  it  shall  belong  vnto,  3d. 

All  which  summes  shall  be  duly  paide  each 
quarter-daie  out  of  their  wages;  and  bestowed 
on  the  poor  or  other  godly  vse 
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BALTIMORE,   FRIDAY,  MARCH    21,    1823. 


THE  EDITOR  TO  HIS  PATRONS. 

Qy=  In  closing  the  fourth  year  of  my  Editorial 
labours,  appropriated  during  the  hours  of  leisure 
from  official  duties,  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  our  country,  I  have  little  to  say  to  my  patrons 
on  personal  account.  I  trust  I  can  appeal  with 
confidence,  to  the  pages  of  this  volume,  as  proof, 
at  least  of  industry  and  zeal,  in  the  good  cause, 
teyonti  the  hofie  of  mi-re  pecuniary  gain  ;  and  if 
that  proof  be  not  satisfactory,  I  have  no  new 
promises  to  make — all  I  can  engage  is  to  perse- 
vere with  undiminished  ardor,  and  with  increas- 
ed fondness  for  the  pursuit.  Should  it  have  been 
suggested  before,  it  will  not  now  be  deemed  un- 
reasonable to  repeat  the  request,  that  our  rea- 
ders will  bear  in  mind,  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Farmer  made  its  first  appearance  ; 
without  a  single  pecuniary  or  intellectual  contri- 
butor— at  the  sole  hazard,  and  relying  exclusive- 
ly on  the  labour  of  the  Editor.  It  is  now  written 
for  and  paid  for,  with  a  degree  of  ability  and  punc- 
tuality, as  honorable  to  its  patrons,  as  it  is 
agreeable  and  flattering  to  the  Editor.  Many 
articles  on  very  important  subjects,  not  hitherto 
fully,  if  at  all  discussed,  are  in  preparation  for 
the  next  volume,  intended  chiefly  to  demon- 
strate the  routes,  and  the  resources  for  Internal 
Injprovements,  over  the  face  of  the  country  ge- 
nerally, and  the  principles  on  which  they  should 
be  conducted  ;  and  also  to  call  attention  to  various 
oeconomical  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
farm  machinery,  and  buildings,  and  to  point  out 
new  objects  where  old  ones  have  become  un- 
profitable, by  reason  either  of  increased  supply, 
o.  le  SLned  demand, andtheprocessesto  ijefoUov.- 
ed  in  their  cultivation.  Looking  at  my  supply  of 
new  books  and  tracts,  lately  received  from  Eu- 
rope, with  other  materials,  the  suggestions  of 
domestic  experience,  I  can  safely  stipulate  that 
the  next  volunje,  without  treating  of  subjects  al- 
ready explained,  will  be  as  valuable  to  the  prac- 
tical farmer,  and  more  so  to  his  growing  children, 
than  any  prt\  ious  one. 

I  have  however  one  petition  to  proffer  to  my 
friv-nds.  jjy  AUjournals  lose  a  number  of  subscri 
bers,  in  the  course  of  the  y  ear,  and  especially  at  th 
end  ofa  volume,  my  prayer  then  is  that  each  stead- 
fast subscriber,  as  far  as  it  may  be  convenient  and 
as  he  may  think  it  deserves  it,  will  encourage  his 
neighbours  to  subscribe  to  the  American  Far- 
mer, from  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  vo' 


I'.imc,  so  tliat  the  aggregate  number  of  subscri- 
bers, may  not  be  diminished. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  S.  SKINNER, 
ily"  The  Editor  flatters  himself  that  as  his  pa- 
per is  taken  purely /or  the  sake  of  reading  it,  and 
that  too,  chiefly  by  respectable  landholders  ;  so 
no  paper  in  the  Union,  is  more  punctually  paid 
for:  he  earnestly  requests  that  those  who  have 
complied  with  the  terms  of  subscription  will  ac- 
cept his  thanks,  and  remember,  that  according 
to  said  terms,  their  subscription  is  now  due  for 
the  fifth  volume.  The  Printer,  the  Paper  Ma- 
ker, the  workmen,  must  all  be  paid,  from  week 
to  week. — The  Editor  himself,  must  have  the 
means  of  supporting  and  educating  his  family, 
and  defraying  househould  expenses — which  in  a 
town  cannot  be  defrayed  by  promises — nothing 
but  money  will  do  ;  and  when  the  subscriber 
complies  with  the  terms,  by  paying  the  Editor 
in  advance,  he  only  trusts  him  for  the  amount  of 
a  single  subscription,  and  four  years  experience 
has  proved  if  the  Editor  live,  the  service  will  be 
rendered — he  requests  moreover,  that  he  may  be 
excused  from  receiving  the  empty  compliment 
oi  &  subscriptio?!  ivithout  the  money .  This  jour- 
nal may  fail,  for  want  of  good  subscribers,  but 
the  Editor  is  resolved,  that  it  shall  never  be  bro- 
ken down  by  bad  ones. 


salt  SO   to   90  cts.  per   bush. — Course,   do.    75 

Butter,  20  to  25  per  lb, — Eggs,  25  cts.  per  doz. 
—  Turkeys,  75  cts.  to  gl — Geese,  37J  to  50  cts. 
Chickens,  g2  per  doz. — Straw,  gl7  per  ton' — 
Hay,  glO. 

vIaryland  ToBACco-Patuxent,  old  crop,  sales 
at  5  a  3  to  7  a  3 — do.  do.  A'ew  4  a  10 — One  hhd. 
fine  yellow  from  Calvert  County,  raised  by  Mr. 
Mordica  F.  Smith,  sold  at  $20 — 2  do.  fine  span- 
gled, Baltimore  County,  raised  by  Mr.  John 
Ridgley,  sold  at  ,;^I8. 

The  Farmers  will  perceive  that  the  late  news 
has  already  had  a  happy  effect  on  the  price  of 
grain.  The  next  will  be  more  decisive,  es- 
pecially as  to  the  part  that  England  will  take  in 
the.  great  game  of  destroying  human  life — we 
hope  this  auspicious  change,  in  the  prospects  of 
Farmers,  will  induce  them  not  only  to  hold  on 
\ipon  their  old  friend  the  American  Farmer, 
but  to  send  to  it  the  names  of  some  of  their 
good  neighbours. 


The  subscriber  will  sell  about  500acies  of  Ce- 
dar Paik,  the  residence  of  the  late  Col.  JOHN 
FRANCIS  MERCER,  situated  on  West  River, 
in  Ann  Arundel  county.  The  soil,  naturally  fer- 
tile, has  been  highly  improved  by  cultivation,  and 
is  now  in  a  state  to  reward,  most  liberally,  an 
ordinary  share  of  skill  and  industry.  As,  how- 
37"  Live  Cattle— A  very  superior  lot  ofjever,  a  more  adequate  and  satisfactory  estimate 
100  bullocks— were  sold  in  this  market  since  our^of  'ts  productiveness  could  be  obtained  by  visit- 
last,  by  Mr.  Seymour,  from  the  south  branch  ofl'"?  and  examining  the  state  of  the  growing 
Potomac.  They  were  bought  chieflv,  by  Mr.jci'ops.  l^-i^c.  than  from  any  description  that  can  be 
John  Rusk  and  Mr.  Kelso,  and  it  will' be  worth iS'^e".  persons  who  may  contemplate  purchasing, 
the  trouble  to  the  lovers  of  fine  beef,  to  view  'i'"'^ '"^'''■'' ^'^  ^'^'t  ">  ""  °'"  t>^'*°''^  ^he  20th  June 
some  of  them  in  their  stalls,  in  the  Marsh  Mar-  "'^^'t-  when,  if  not  previously  disposed  of,  it  will 
ket,  on  Saturday  morning.  The  spayed  heifers,|l>e. offered  at  public  sale,  together  with  a  variety 
especially  are  of  very  superb  quality.  This  I  °^  Pe'"s°"al  property,  consisting  of  slaves,  stock, 
lot  of  cattle,  sold  for  gS,  6  25,  and  g6  50  per'faiming  utensils,  &c.  The  subscriber  would 
hundred,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  averaged!  willingly  make  a  considerable  sacrifice,  in  order 
from  650  to  700  weight  each,  at  about  five  years  ^°  dispose  ot,  together  with  the  land,  a  number 
old.  The  improved  short  horns  of  Champion's  °^  valuable  slaves,  adequate  to  its  cultivation,  an 
stock,  in  England,  on  the  same  keep,  would  ^'I'^ngenient  which  could  not  fail  to  prov-e  advan- 
givethat  weight  of  best  "marbled"  beef  at  three  tageous  to  the  purchaser,  as  they  have  been 
years.  reared  under  a  skilful  manager,  are  well  tutored 

^^_.^ in  the  cultivation  of  the   crops  best   adapted  to 

the  soil,  and  would  be  more  happy  and  contented 
Seed  received  for  distribution,  since  L^ST\\i  their  habits  and  connections  remained   unbro- 
PUBLICATION.  I  ken.  JOHN  MERCER. 

Guinea  Grass  Seed,  from  Dr.  John  S.  Bellin-j      Cedar  Park,  March  12 
ger,  Barnwell  District,  S.  C. 

Persian  Melon  seed,  from  Mr.  Jay  of  N.  York. 
Onion  Seed  from  do.  do. 

Prime  Tobacco  Seed — from   the  "  Vuelta  ab- 
I,"  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  near  the   Havana — 
from  A.  W.  Foster,  Esq.  Greensburg,  Pa. 

White  Millet  Seed,  from  T.  Pickering,  Esq. 
Salem,  Mass. 

Except  the  Guinea  Grass  Seed,  all  the  above 
have  been  distributed. 


PRICES  CURRENT.— CORRECTED  weekly. 
Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $7  25 — Howard   st 

Superfine,    %7    12i Wharf,  do.   $7 — Wheat, 

white,  gl  50  to  1  55 — Red  do.,  gl  45  to  1  50 
— Rye,  75  to  78  cents — Corn,  59  cents. — 
country  Oats,  43  cents— Beef,  8  cents  per  pound 
— Live'     Cattle,     g6   to    g6    50    per  cwt.—  Ba 

con,     round,     8     to    9  cents Pork  §4   50    to 

5  50  per  clb.-"6  to  8  cts.  per  lb. — Mutton,  5 
to  6  cts.  per  lb. — Beans,  $1  37^  to  1  50— Peas, 
black  eyed,  55  to  60  cts. — Red  Clover  Seed,  $7  50 
to  7— Orchard  Grass  do.  g3~Herds'  Grass  do.583- 
Timothy  do.  g5 — Millet,  $2 — Flax  Seed,  75  to  80 
cts. — Whiskey,  from  the  wagons,  32  to  35  cts, 
per  gal. — Apple  brandy,  30  to  32  cts. — Peach  do., 
65  to  70  c;s. — Shad,  none  in  market — Herrings 
No.  1,  $3   62A   per   bbl.— No.  2,  g3  37i— Fine 


ROBERT  SINCLAIR, 
jlt  his  Plough  and  Seed  Store,  Pratt-street  ivharf. 
Has  just  received,  per  Belvidera,  from  London 
a  general  assortment  of  CABBAGE  AND  O  TH- 
ER  SEEDS,  which,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
being  injured  by  dampness,  in  crossing  the  s>.a, 
have  been  enclosed  in  a  tin  case — including  the 
single  and  double  blossom,  early  frame  and 
nights  marrow  fat  PEAS.  He  has  also  received 
from  Philadelphia,  an  assortment  of  SPADES, 
square  and  round  SHOVELS,  with  steel  points  ; 
steel  and  other  HOES. 

In  Store, 
MATTOCK  and  PICKS,  with  or  without 
handles  ;  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard,  Herds- 
grass  and  Hemp  SEEDS — also  a  few  bushels  of 
a  new  species  of  BARLEY,  which  separates 
from  its  chaflf  like  Wheat,  called  the  naked  Bar- 
ley, which  is  said  to  be  worth  one  third  more  per 
bushel,  than  the  common  kind.  Potato  and  Po- 
land OATS,  for  se^tl ;  PLOUGHS,  WHEAT- 
FANS,  WIRE  WORK,  and  Implements  of 
Husbandry  in  general. 


Printed  everj-  Fridaj  at  5«4  p.  r  amuim,  foi-  JOHN  S.  SKINNER.  Edi- 
lor.  by  JOSEm  ROHlNSON  oathe  N.irlh  W«t  cornet  ot  Jlarket 
and  Bclvidere  slreets,  JialUiuoii.  ;  where  every  dei'  .iption  ol  Book 
and  Joli  Printing  ii  executed  with  neatness  and  de»|iaicli— Ordew 
from  a  distance  tor  Prnning  or  Binding,  with  pio|icr  directions 
promiily  aticmi'.d  to,  addcesied  to  J.  Roluusoii,  Baltimore, 
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